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; From the Acceſſion of King GEORGE the I, to the End of the Rebellion in ScoTLAND: 


30. G E 0 R G E 


H E illuſtrious houſe of Hanovet entirely owe 
their advancement to the throne of Great-Britain, 


and queen Anne, for che excluſion of all cacholic 
1 princes. Had not the order of che ſucceſſion been 
changed, and ſuppoſinz the doubtfulneſs of the pretende:'s 
birth a ſufficient reaſon to {et him aſide, the houſe of Sa oy 
would have been in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh dominions, as 
they derive their right from the princeſs Henrietta, daughter 


of king Charles I, whereas the houſe of Hanover are deſcend- 


XIV was at laſt forced to abandon their de 


ed from the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of king James J. 

or was it out of any particular regard for the dukes of Ha- 
nover, that the Engliſh nation agreed to alter the ſucceſſion, 
but out of a belief, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of 
All catholics were therefore declared incapable 


8 Upon this foun- 
dation it was, that, the duke of Gloceſter being dead, the 


princeſs Sophia was acknowledged for lawful heir to the 


imperial crown of Great-Britain. | 

- Though this change of the ſucceſſion has been exclaimed 
- dy by many, it is built on very ſtrong reaſons. In ca- 
tholic countries, a proteſtant king wi 1 not be endured: why 
therefore ſhould a proteſtant Nate be obliged to ſuffer a ca- 


tholic king? Are there not, between ſovereign and ſub ects, 
mutual obligations? And is not the preſervation of religion 


one of the greateſt? If the catholics think their religion 
unſafe under a proteſtant prince, has not experience taught 
the proteſtants, that their religion can never be ſecure under 
a catholic prince? What the notion had ſuffered from the 


-Zcal of king James to introduce his religion, did it not 


Iuthcicntly juttify their fears and precautions? To maintain 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion againſt the pretended heir, and ſe- 
veral others, who, after his deceaſe, might put 1n theirclaim, 
the beſt meaſures were taken. Of theſe, the moſt effectual 


Was the humbling the exorbitant power of France, by which 


king James and his pretended ſon were 


. Lewis 
ence, and acknowꝛ- 


ledge the proteſtant ſucceſſion. All the other ſtates, enemics 


of France, rejoiced at the revolution, and made it their in- 


1 + tereſt to ſupport it. The union of Scotland with England 
ol had the ſame end, and was fo eagerly defired by king 
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William, only that the Scots might ceaſe to wiſh for a ſepa- 


rate king, and concur with the Engliſh in the ſucceſfon they 
had eſtabliſhed. 
. 
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1 , 


* He was born May 28, 1660. 


The great officers were: 
Dr Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Lord chancellor Harcourt, 


ve John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamſhire, lord preſident, 

Fog Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewibury, lord treaſurer, ? 

ð²mmãWWilliam Legg, earl of Dartmouth, lord privy ſeal, 
Thomas Wentwo a 


rth, earl of St rafford, firſt commitiioner of the admiralty, 


| 9 £1 Sir Thomas Parker, lord chief. juſtice of the king's-bench, | 
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To theſe were added, by the elector of Brunſwick, in the inſtrumemt under 


Wa 


to the effectual meaſures taken by king William 


I. 


Purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, George Lewis, fon of 
Erneſt Auguſtus, fi ſt elector of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, by 
the princeſs Sophia, grandaughter of king James I, aſcended 
the throne on the death of queen Aune, His mature age, 


being then fifty four years old. * his experience, his ber— 


{onal qualities, his numerous famil , the general peace then 
in Europe, the intereſt his allies had to ſuppor. him, feemed 
to promiſe him a quiet and peaceable reign; but, however, 
he was not wWichout his diſturbances. This prince had great 
talents for a crown, nd had not failed to exert them on 
occaſion. He was concerned in all the affairs of Germany, 
and always came off with advantage. The great ſervices, 
he had done for the emperor Leopold, detei:t:ine the em— 


peror Joieph, his ſucceilor, to ule all hi power to procure 


him aamittance into the electoral college: and che emperor 


Charles, { cceflorof Joieph. cauſed him to be acknowledged 


elector by Lewis XIV, and by the electors of Cologn and 


Bavaria, who, till the t eaty of Raſtadt, had refuted bim that 
title. He had waged war in perſon and with ſucceſs, lis 
campaign on the Rhine in 170 was glorious, and would 
have been much more ſo, had not the too great bravery of 
count Merci diſappointed his pro ect of ſending aid to the |» 
duke of Savoy, to enable him to penetrate into la Franche 
Comptè. This prince had an excellent ſpirit aud noble ſen- 
timents: he was much more ſenſihle of ſervices than of in u- 
ries; courageous, little capable of diſſembling or h ding his 
thoughts; my maxim (taid he, ſoon after his arrival in Eu- 
gland) is never to abandon my friends, to do juftice to a! 
the world, and to fear no man. Io thete valuable qualities 
he joined a great application to buſineis, and a fincere defire 
to render his ſub:ects happy. — 

All theſe virtues together had gained him the reſet ant 
love of his German {ub ects, who were all fubmiſſive to his 
will; and their obcdience had nothing of conſtraint, becauſc 
his commands were always reaſonable, and dictated both by 
equi y and goodneſs. 

As loon as queen Anne had reſigned her laſt breath, the 
privy council met, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor and reſident Kreyenberg (in whote hands 
they were lodged) produced the elector oi Bruaſwick's three 
inſtruments, nominating the perſons to be added, às lords 
Juſtices, to the {even great officers of the realm . 

After me opening of the inſtruments, a proclamation was 
iſued, declaring, that the high and migbty prince George, 
elector of Brunſwick Luneaburs, was, by the death of cueer 
Anne, become our lawful and rigahtiul liege Jord, king of 


= 


his- own hand, the following perſons; 


Duke of Shrewſbury, 
Duke of Somerſet, 
Duke of Bulron, 
Duke of Devonſhire, 
Duke of Kent, 
Duke of Argyle, 
Duke of Montroſe, 
Duke of R xburg, 
karl of Pomtcet, 


Earl of Anzlefzy, 

Earl of Cas hit 

Earl of Noun him, 

Earl of Abingd-n, 

Eulot Scarborough, 

Earl of O. tord, 

Lor Viſcount Towuſhend, 
Lor HH aliiox, | 
Lord Con per. 


R * 
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Great B-irain, France, and Ireland. This proclamation 1 
ſigned o/ above a hundred lords and gentlemen, leveral o 
whom, in leſs (han a year, entered into treaſonable plots to 
deprive the king of his right, and broke out into open 
rebellion againſt him. | 1 

King Gcorge was proclaimed at the uſual places, and wit 
the uſnal ſolemnities, in the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
er. The ttreets were crowded with multitudes of people, 
and no diſorder was committed. The ſame day the lords- 
juſtices appointed the earl of Dorſet to carry the King the 
news of his inauguration, and to attend him 1n his journey 
to England. | „ 

The carl of Ila, lord juſtice general of North-Britain, hav- 
ing received notice of the queen's death, and orders to pro- 
clum the king, went to the lodgings of the duke of Montroſe 
(onc of the lords of the regency) where he found the mar- 
quis of Twecdale, and ſeveral other lords and perfons of 
diſtinction, who, with the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and the 
officers of the ſtate, cauſed the king to be proclaimed with 
great ceremony. | . i : 

Two days after the lords juſtices of Ireland, the archbiſhop 
of Armagh, and fir Conſtantine Phipps, having received the 
like notice, proclaimed the king on the 6th of Augult 
at Dublin. At the fame time, they iſſued“ a proclamation 
for difarming papiſts, and ſeizing their horles. 

There was not the leaft diſturbance or interruption given 
in any place to the proclainung of the king; only at Oxtord, 
che mayor received a letter brought by a perton in a bache- 
lor's gown, requiring lum to proclaim the pretender é. 
The mayor communicated this letter to the vice-chancellor, 
4.4 both of them tranſmitted copies »f it to mr. ſecretary 
Brome, repreſentative for the umverſity of Oxford, who lent 
them leiters of thanks. Ihe vice chancellor alſooffered a re- 
wa. d of a hundred pounds to the diſcoverer of the author. 

In the mean time, the lords of the regency finding the 
nation much cxpoſed by the ill condition of the army and 
A.ct, took all poſſible precautions to guard againſt a {urprize. 
They diſpatched ſuch officers of the army, as they could 
truſt, to their reſpective polls; gave orders to reinforce the 
garriſon of Portſmouth, and ſent veſſels out to view the har- 
bours of France. They choſe mr. Joſe ph Addiſon to be their 
lecretary, and ordered all diſ patches, directed to the ſecretary 
of Face, to be ſent to him. This was particularly mortifying 


to he lord Bolingbroke, who was now obliged to ſtand at 


the doo of the council chamber with his bag and papers, 
and to receive orders from thote, whom, a tew days betore, 
be expected to command. 1 5 : 
The parliament met at Weſtminſter, the afternoon of the 
very ay the queen died, purſuent to the act, which reg 
the fucceſſion. The ſpeaker being in Wales, it was moved 
b mr, ſecre ary Bromley, that the houſe ſhonld adjourn to 
the Weineſoa following. Bur this motion, though ſecond- 
ed, was anſwered b fir R:chard Onflow, that time was too 
precious for an; to be loſt at ſo critical a juncture. And 
the efore the houte ad ourned only to the next day. 
O. the 5th of Auguſt, the lords-juſtices came to the houſe 
of peers, where the lord-chancellor, in their name, made the 
following fpeech to both houtes : 5 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 


© It having pleaſed Almighty God to take to himſelf our 
late moſt gracious queen of bleſſed memory, we hope, that 
no.hing has been omitted, which might contribute to the 
ſafety of theſe realms, and the preſervation of our religion, 
laws, and liberties, in this great conjuncture. As thete in— 
valuable bleſſings have been ſecured to us by thoſe acts of 


parliament, which have ſettled the ſucceſſion of theſe king- 


doms in the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Hanover; we have 
regulated our proceedings by thoſe rules, which are therein 
preſcribed. ' | 

The privy council, ſoon after the demiſe of the late queen, 
atlembled at St James's, where, according to the ſaid acts, 
the three in ruments were produced and opened, which 
had been depoſited in the hands of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the lord chancellor, and the reſident of Brunſwick. 
Thote, who, eicher by their offices, or by virtue of theſe in- 
{truments, had the honour of being appointed lords, juſtices, 
did, in coniuncton with the council, immediately proceed 
to the proclaiming of our lawful and rightful ſovereign king 
George, taking, at the ſame time, the neceſlary care to 
maintain the public peace. 1 | 

In purſuance of the acts before-mentioned, this parliament 
15 now atlembled, and we are perſuaded, you all bring 


© In the letter were th-ſe expreſſions ; 


C'T'11: t warn you, if you ſhoulq receive an order to proclaim Hanover, 
not to comply with it for the hand ot God is now at work to ſet things upan 
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i 


with you ſo hearty a diſpoſition for his majeſty's ſervice, and 


the public good, that we cannot doubt of your aſſiſtance in 
every thing, which may promote thoſe great ends. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, "6 | 


We find it neceflary to put you in mind, that ſeveral 
branches of the public revenue are expired by the demiſe 
of her late majeſty; and to recommend to you the making 
ſuch proviſions in that reſpect, as may be requiſite to ſupport 
the honour and dignity of the crown: and we aſſure our- 
ſelves, you will not be wanung in any thing, that may con- 
duce to the eſtabliſhing and advancing of the public credit. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


We forbear laying before you any thing, that does not 
require your immediate conſideration, not having received 
his majeſty's pleaſure. We ſhall only exhort you, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, to a perfect unanimity, and a firm adhe- 
rence to our ſovereign's intereſt, as being the only means to 
continue among us our preſent happy tranquility. ? 


The commons being returned to their houſe, mr. ſecretary 
Bromley moved for an addreſs of condolance and congratu- 
lation, inſiſting much on the great loſs, the nation had 
ſuſtained by the death of the late queen. mr. Robert Walpole 
moved for ſomething more ſubſtantial, to give the 
king afſurances of their making good all parliumentay 
funds ;* and mr. Onſlow, afterwards lord Onſlow, very juſily 
obſerved, that the ſtreſs of the addreſs ought not to lie upen 
condoling, but upon congratulating and giving the king 
aſſurances of their maintaining both his majeſty's undoubted 
title to the crown, and public credit.” 
{trations were given for drawing up the following addreſs, 
which was unanimouſly agreed to the next day: 3 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
* We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubiects, the 
commons of Great-Britain, in parliament ailembled. having 


a juſt ſenſe of the great loſs the nation has ſuſtained by the 


death of our late ſovereign lady queen Anne, of bleſſed me- 
mory, humbly crave leave to condole with your majeſty on 
this ſad occafion. £ | | 
It wopld but aggravate our ſorrow, particularly to enu- 
merate the virtues of that pious and molt excellent princeſ.; 
the duty we owe to your majeſty, and to our country, oblige 
us to moderate our grief, and heartily to congratulate your 
majeſty's acceſſion to the throne; whoſe princely virtues give 
us a certain proſpect of future happinefs in the ſecurity of 
our religion, laws, and liberties, and engage us to affure 
your majeſty, that we will, to our utmoſt, ſupport your un- 
doubted right ro the imperial crown of this realm, againſt 
the pretender and all other perſons whatſoever. | 
Your faithful commons cannot but expreſs their imvatient 
defire for your majeſty's ſafe arrival and preſence in Great- 
Britain. | | | 

In the mean time, we humbly lay before your majeſty the 
unanimous reſolution of this houſe, to maintain the public 
credit of the nation, and effectually to make good all funds 
which have been granted by parliament, for the ſecurity of 
any money which has been, or ſhall be, advanced for the 
public ſervice, and to endeavour, by every thing in our 
power, to make your majelty's reign happy and glorious,” 


The fame day, the houſe of peers agreed upon the follow 
ing addreſs : | 


Moft gracious Sovercign, 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeRs, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſembled, though 
deeply ſenſible of the great loſs theſe nations have ſuſtained, 
by the demiſe of her late majeſty of bleſſed memory, think 
it our duty, at the fame time, with thankful hearts to Al- 
mighty God, to congratulate your majeſty upon your happy 
and peaceable acceſſion to the throne: and we do, with the 
utmoſt loyalty and duty, aſſure your majeſty of our zealous 
and firm reſolutions to ſupport your undoubtedly rightful 
and lawful title to the crown, againſt all enemies and preten- 
ders whatſoever. | 

Our zeal and affection for your majeſty's ſervice engage 
us to exert ourſelves with all vigour and unanimity for fecugs 


ing the public ſafety ; and we will always, to the utmoſt of 


our power, maintain the honour and dignity of your crown. 
And we do, with faithful hearts, beſeach your majeſty, as 


a right foot; and in a few days you will ſee wonderful changes ; which if you 
are wiſe enough to foreſee, you will obtain grace and fayour from the hands of 
his ſacred majeſty king James, &. | | 


Accordingly, in- 
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that ſhould apprehend the pretender 


HTS TORY 0 


ſoon as poſſible, to give us your royal preſence, which we 

are perſuaded will be attended with all other bleſſings to your 
6 , * 

eingdoms. 3 

ar « having been tranſmitted by the lords-jultices 
This addreſs having been trantmitied by ords- 

to the king, he returned this antwer : 


GEORG R. | 

„take this firſt opportunity to return you my hearty 
thanks for your addrets, and the aflurances you have given 
me therein. „ 5 

The zcal and unanimity vou have ſhewn, upon my ac— 
-eſfion to the crown, are great encouragements to me; and 
J (hall always Acem the continuance of them as once of the 
greateſt bleſſings of my reign. : | 
No one can be more truly fentible than Iam, of the lots 
ſuſtained by the death of the late queen, whole exemplary 
picty and virtue ſo much indeared her to her people, and 
for whoſe memory I ſhall always have a particular regard. | 

Myr beſt endeavours thall never be wanting to repair this 
loſs to the nation. Lill make it my conſtant Care to Pre- 
ſerve vour religion, lues, and hberties inviolable, and to 
advance the honour and profperity of my kingdoms. | | 

Jam haſtening to you, according 10 vour detire, 10 
affectionately expreticd in your addrets.“ 


The addrets of the commons being alto tran{mitted to the 
King, he returned the follov ing anſwer: 


GEORGE R. 


© Your dutiful and loyal addrefs js very acceptable to mc. 

he unanimity and aftection my commons have ſhewn, up- 
on my acceſſion to the crown, arc mot agreeable inſtances 
and pledges of their fidelity to me. I have aquſt ſentc of 
your inexpreſſible Jols, by the death of your late ſovereign. 
You may be aſſured of my conſtant endeavours to lecure. to 
you the full enjoyment of your religion, laws, and liberties; 
and that it will always be my aim to make vou an happy and 


flouriſhing people; to winch your refolution to maintain the 


public credit of the nation will greatly contribute. I am 
haitening to vou, according to your carneſt defirc, and the 
quit expectations of my people.” 


A great many perſens, particularly the leading men a- 
mong the party, whote detigns were fruſtrated by the queen's 
ſudden death, being estremely angry with dr. Ratclifle, for 
not attending the queen, when tent. tor by the duke of 
Ormond, their relentnents were carricd fo far, that, on the 
5thoft Auguſt, fir John Packington made a complaint again:t 
him in the houte of commons. Q | 
that the doctor, w9 had the honour of being a member of 
the houſc, was then ablent, that matter dropped. 

Two davs aiter, there was a debate about the choice of a 
chairman of thegrand committee of lublidy; ſome of the tory 
members having moved and infiſtec on placing fir William 
Wyndham inthe char. But mr. Walpole reprefented, that 
mr. Conyers had, tor to many vears, ſo well diſcharged that 
Office, that it would be inconſiſtent with gratitude, good 
manners, and prudence, to chute another. n 
Conyers was placed in the chair. 


zut 11 being repreiented, 


Upon which mr. 
nyer; 1 The torzes having loſt this 
point, tome of them, on prerence of ſhewing extraordinary 
zeal for the hen government, propoſed the giving the king 
a million ſterling tor the civil liſt, which was 300,000]. More 
than the late queen had enjoyed. But, though no direct 
oppolition was then made to that motion, yet it was after- 
vards dropped; the wiſeſt of the king's friends knowing, 
that the tories would take occaſion from thence to reproach 
lum, as opprefling the nation by a higher revenue than the 
queen, as they atterwards fuggeſted in their libel, called 
Engliſh advice. For this reaton, the propotal for the fame 
{um as had been granted to the queen was approved, and a 
bill tor that purpole, being brought in, pafled with great 
difpatch. 2 ] F 

Walpole moved, that the committce ſhould have power to 
recerve two clauſes; one for the payment of the arrears duc 
to the Hanover troops in Englith pay, being 65,0001. the 
other for 100,000]. to be paid by the treaſury, to any perſon 
„if he ſhould land, or 
attempt to land 1n any of the king's dominions. Sir William 
vw yndham {cconded mr. Walpole as to the arrcars; and 
mr. Shippen very frankly owned, he had oppoſed that pay- 
ment in the late reign, but that he was for it now. Mr. 
Aldworth, membe* of parliament for New W indſor, tupport- 
ed likewiſe the motion; but, as it he deſigned to ex poſe the 
members, who, at this juncture, appeared ſo torward to pay 
thoſe very troops, which, a few months before, they had 


Numb. 63. 


While: the bill was depending, mr. Horatio 


E N G L A N Y. 8 


treated as rumaways, he ſaid, © That, for his part, he had 
formerly been againſt the payment, becaute he had been 
given to underſtand, in that very houle, that thoſe troops 


were deſerters ; but that he had tince been informed, they 


were hired to fight, and had ferved well as long as there was 
fighting: and it, when they came in ſight of the enemy, they, 
who hired them, would not ſuffer them to fight, he did no! 
{ce any reaton, why they ſhould be called deferters.* As to 
the claute, for giving 100,000]. to ſuch, as ſhould apprehend 
the pretender, mr. Cn faid, the next day, That he was 
not the day before in the houſe, when that claule was moved; 
but, if he had been preient, he would have oppoſed it, be- 
caule, in his opinion, the proteſtant ſuccetſion was no longer 
in danger, ſince his majcllv's peaceable acceſſion to the 
thronc:' and he was 1o pofitive in this affertion, that he 
defied all the houſe to prove the contrary. He was fecond- 
ed by mr. Slippen; but mr. Pultenev, and after him the 
lord lumley, made it clearly appear, That the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion was in danger, as long as there was a popith pre- 
tender, who had many friends both at home and abroad : 
that the late qucen was lenſible of that danger, when ſhe 
iflucd out her proclamation aàgainſt him; and that the cate 
vas not altered by her mafeſty's demiſe: that the nation 
would be at no charge, it the pretender did not attempt tc 
land; and if he did, 100, o ol. would be well beſtowed te 
apprehend him. To this mr. C— n made no reply. 

Mr Craggs, who, the day before the queen died, had 
been dilpatched to Hanover, returned, the 13th of Au- 
guſt, with letters from the king to the lords-juftices : 
Upon which they went tothe howe. of peers: and the chan 
cellor, in their name, made the following fpcech to both 
houtes: 


My Lords and Geiirleme 
4 1 L. Or S And 1 Miculen, 


It is with great fatistaction we-can now teil you, that we 
have this morning received a letter from the king, wherein 
his majeſty- is gratioutly pleaſed to acquaint us, that his 
majeſty is haftening Iither, to employ his utmoſt care for 
putting thete kingdoms into a happy and flouriſting con - 
$7 . = : « 
GITION. 


— 


© He has commanded us, in the mean time, 10 continue 
our care of every thing, that may conduce"to the peace and 
ſafety of his dominions. And we are attured, that, if this 
had required his more immediate prelence, he would, with- 
out the leait delay, have repaired hither, for the ſupport of 
ſo duntul and faithful ſubjects. For his majeſty does very 
particularly exprets his great ſatisfaction in the loyalty and 
attection, which his people have univertally ſhewn upon 
his majefty's acecſhon to the crown.” | / 

At the opening this ſeſſion, we did not mention to you 
the apprehentions we then had, from the ſimallneſs of the 
jum at that time advanced, that the lottery would not be 
fall, being defirous, in the firſt place, to try to make 1t 
eftectual in the manner the parliament had eſtabliſhed it. 
But we are obliged now to acquaint you, that all our en— 
deavours have failed of the deſired ſfucceſs, though the 
contributions have been thereby contiderably increated.” 

We mult therctore earneſtly recommend to you, gen— 
tlemen of the houte of commons, to take this into your con 
ſideration, and to give ſuch further encouragement, as you! 
hall think proper, for railing the whole tum, which was 
intended, and is abſolutly neceſſary for carrying on the 
tervice of the year.” 


The parliament had, before the queen's death, pafled 
an act for a lottery for 1,400,000]. but public credit was 
then ſo low, that not above ſixty or ſeventy thouſand pounds 
had been {uBfcribed. This was occaſioncd partly by the 
diliidence of the monied men in the late adminiſtration, 


and partly by the low interclt allowed for the blank uck- 


etz. The lords of the regency and privy council, to re- 
ſtore public credit, and fill che lottery, went in a body to 
the bank, and ſubſcribed large ſums themſelves, which 
was ſuch an encouragement to others to follow their exam- 
ple, that oo, oool. was ſubſcribed in two days; and the 
parliament, purſuant to the king's defire giving further 
encouragement by making a ſmall addition to the intereſt 
for the blank tickets, one per cent, only, the remainder 
was fublcribed in a fe- days more. | | 
Addrefles of thanks for rhe king's letter were voted by 
both houſes, and ſent to Hanover by the lords-juſtices, 
who, about a week after, came to the houſe of- peers to 
pats the money-bills, that were ready for the royal aflent. 
The ſpcaker, upon preſenting the civil lift and lottery bills, 
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made a remarkable ipeech * and, the buſineſs of the ſeſ- 
fion being finiſhed, the lords-juſtices prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 3d of September. 

Thus ended the ſecond and laſt ſeſſion of the fourth par- 
liament of Great-Britain, and the laſt of queen Anne's 
reign. | | 

The French miniſter, monſieur Iberville, who had be- 

. — . - 10 . - - . 5 
haved himſelf with great hautineſs, .was, upon the queen's 
death, ſeized with ſuch an apprehenſion of being infulted 
by the people in his own houſe, that he lent a letter to the 
duke of Ormond, to defire his protection; and, the duke 
acquainting the lords-juſtices with it, ſome of the trained- 
bands were ordered to guard his houſe. That miniſter had 
before be reccived any orders from his court, aſfured the 
regency, * That his maſter would inviolably maintain the 
treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, particularly with re- 
lation to the ſettlement of the Britiſh crown in the houle of 
Hanover.” And the carl of Pererborough, who arrived in 
London from France on the th of Auguſt, told ſome of 

— 41 © 8 . | 50 1. . 
the regency, that the French king had given him the like 
aſlurances; mr. Prior having tkewite, by orders of the 
regency, notified the queen's death to the French king, re- 
ceived the fame anſwer. Some days after, Iberville receive 
ed a letter from the marquis de 1 Orcy, approving WHAL he 
had dene; and another from the French king to the Briciſh 
ney with the fame atfurance, importing likewiſe, That 


having been informed, that reports bad been tpread, as 11 
Le On oncd 19. make alterations in the late renunclations, 


„e nieht fit to declare as he had already done to the 
- borougb, that theſe reports were altogether 
c and oromdleſs: That, the king of Spain having lent 
the cardinal del Guidice as embaflador to France, which 


ht create Some Suſpicions, his moſt chriſtian majeſty had 


15 ' 
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Gefred the bing, his grandlon, to recall him: And that the 
Clector o Brunſwick having, ſome tine before the death of 
the duden, ſignißed to his moſt. chriſtian majeſty, that, 


ene er his fucceſhon to the crown of Great-Britain ſhould 
take Mace, he would cultivate a friendſhip with his moſt 
Chiiſtlan majeſty, he (the king of France) on his part, aſ- 
Turcd the lords-juttices, that he would do all that-lay in his 
power to maintain a good intelligence and anuty between 


4 9 89 » p 0 * ” l 
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The anſwer, which mr. Prior received about the Catalans 
was not altortiher fo .agreable to England. The regency 
had wrote tothe court of France, That, his moſt chriitian 
majelty having promifcd to interpoſe his good offices with 


the king of Spain in favour of the Catalans, they were fur— 
prized:ito hind Athar, inſtead of that, his moſt chriſtian ma- 


ety had ſent his troops to aſſiſt thoſe of his grandton, in 


4 The ſpeech was as follows: 

Aly Lords, n | | 

© The knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of Great-Britam, in parliament 
aſſembled, under the preſent happineſs they enjoy by his majeity's peaceable 
and quot accethon_ to the throne, could not enter upon any work more 
tatisfactoty and pleaſiug to themſelves, than the providing a tuthcient revenue 
tor the  oecalions of his majeſty's civil government, in order to make his 
reign as caſy and proſperous, as the beginning of it hath been ſecure and 
undifturbed.. . . 


They arc ſenſible, that the peace. of the kingdom is not to be preferred, 


non the rights and liberties of the ſubjects to be protected, without jupport- 
ing th jult authority and dignity of the crown; and therefore they have 
thought it their intereit, as well as duty to make ſuch a proviſion, as may 
not > rely tuffice to the neceſſity of the government, but may be ſuitable to 
the ſtate,; the honour and luſtre, which the crown of Great-Britain ought to 
be att ed with. 

WHacgever is ſuperfluous in that proviſion, and more than the ordinary 
fervices of his majeſty ſhall require, will but inable him to exert his higheſt 
and molt valuable prerogative of doing good: And we can give no greater 
proof of the truſt we repoſe in his majeſty's gracious diſpoſition, than putting 
the ſame jotire revenue into his hands, which her late majeſty died poſſeſſed 
of; whoſe virtues we all admired, and of whoſe affection and concern for 
the religion, laws, and liberties, of this kingdom, we had ſo long expe- 
Tlence. | 

As the crown itfelf deſcends immediately, and knows no vacancy, the 
commons have taken care, that the revenue ſhould follow it as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible for they have given all the diſpatch to this grant, which the forms of 
their proceedings would allow. So that when his majeſty ſhall pleaſe to 
anſwer the impatient defires of his people, by coming to take poſſeſſion of 
his kingdoms, he will find himſelf equally eſtabliſned in theſe revenues, as 
it he had ſucceeded to all by an uninterrupted right of inheritance. The 
only difference is this, that, if he had inherited them, he would have 
wanted one ſingle proof of the duty, and affection, and unanimity of his 
ſubjects. 

Our deſire is, that this may be looked upon as an earneſt and pledge of 
that zeal and fidelity, which we ſhall always retain, and which, upon every 
occaſion, we ſhall be ready to demonſtrate to his majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment: As ſuch, we hope his majeſty will graciouſly accept it at this 
time; and hereafter, when he ſhal! have had experience of this firſt volun- 
tary offering of his loyal commons, we hope he will find it to his ſatisfa&tion, 
as large and as ample as he could wiſh, might but the term of the grant be 


as long as we could with, ſince it is to have equal continuance with his 
majeſty's life, 


CP 


the reduction of Barcelona; and that they hoped, Ins mot 
chriſtian majeſty would make good his promiſes, and con- 
ſider the ill conſequences of his ſuffering his forces to act 
againſt a people, who were under the protection of the 
crown of Great-Britain.“ To this mr. Prior received an an- 
ſwer, That the moſt chriſtian king had already made good 
his engagements in behalf of the Catalans: That their ob- 
ſtinacy was the cauſe of all the misfortunes, that might befal 


them: And his glory that would not ſuffer him to recall his 


troops from before Barcelona.“ Some days before this an- 
ſwer was tranſmitted to England, the marquis d' Almanza, 
one of the deputies from the principality of Catalonia, made 
application to the lords: juſtices, and communicated to them 
a letter he had received from the governor of Majorca, with 
an account of the condition of the city ot Barcelona. Upon 
which they ordered, that a copy of the letter, which they 
had written to the court of France, thould be communicated 
to the marquis; and he was farther affured, that directions 
had been ſent ro admiral Wiſhart, not to molett the inha- 
bitants of Barcelona, or hinder any relief to be brought to 
thein by lea. 

The lords-juſtices were ſenſible how little the French 
king's aſlurances, that he would not diſturb the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, were to be relied on; and therefore, though 
they had fent a reinforcement to the garriſon of Portſmouth, 
under the command of colonel Pocock, they. ordered ano- 
ther draught of five hundred out penſioners of Chelſea-Hodl.- 
pital to march thither, under the command of colonel] Jones 


and at the ſame time, ordered the juſtices of the peace. of 


0 * 


London and Weſtminſter to take exact lifts of the popiſh 
reſcuants, and to ſeize their arms and horſes; and, upon 
the landing of the feven Britiſh batalions from Oſtend, a. 
battalion of the carl of Orkney's regiment of fuſileers was 
commanded to march to Portſmouth, which made a ſtrengtk 
ſufficient for the defence of that important place. 

On the 17th of Auguſt, the carl of Berkley, commander 
of the {quadron of men of war and yachts, appointed to- 
attend the king and prince, arrived on the coatt of Hol- 
land. Rlonſieur Klingract, the King's retident at the 
Hague, immediately diſpatched an cxprets to Hanover, to 
acquaint hin with it. Os 

Phe ill conduct of the late miniſtry wich relation to the 
treaty of commerce with Spain ſoon appeared. For, on the 
19th of Auguſt, the merchants, trading to that kingdoi 
laid before the regency the difficulties under which they la- 
boured, by means of a large donative which king Philip 
was about to extort from the Britiſh and other merchants *. 
This increaſed the general indignation againſt the managers 


_ 


of the Spaniſh treaty, who had ſettled our trade to Spain in 


My lords, the bill, which the commons have paſſed for the purpoſes E - 


have mentioned, 1s intitled, An act for the better ſupport of his majeſty's 
houfhold, and of the honour and dignity of the crown of Great-Britain. 

They have alſo prepared another bill, as well for rectifying miſtakes in 
the nawes of the. commiſſioners for tne land-tax, as tor railing ſo much as 
is wanting to make up the ſum of fourteen hundred thouſand pounds, intend- 
ed to be ruiſed by a lottery, for the public ſervice, in the year-1714. This 
having been recommended to their care, and appearing to them to be necef- 
fary for his majeſty's g the public ſervice, they have reaſon to think they 
have now: abundantly ſupplied the defects in the former proviſion; and in 
this aſſurance they humbly preſent this bill alio for the royal affent.” 


An account of this affair was publiſhed in the two following letters from 
Cadiz; 
— 4 2 


Cadiz, July 20. 
The king of Spain has demanded a donative in this place, and in other 
parts ot Spain, and particularly of the Britiſh merchants and other foreigners 
inhabiting heie; and their proportion of the donative is ſettled by a note 
left at each of their houſes, regulating what each perſon is to pay, which 
the merchants have refuſed to comply with, as being contrary to treaties in 
force, and have repreſented the fame to the king of Spain; But, inſtead ot 
finding redreſs, they have had foldiers quartered upon them, and expect the 
number to be doubled every day, during the time they thall refuſe to pay 
the donative. However, they have refolved to let their effects be ſeized, 
rather than comply with a demand fo unjuſt in itſelf, and 10 diſhonourable 


to the Britiſh nation, of which there is no precedent.“ | 


Ys | Cadiz, July 29. 

* Our factory is inſulted the moſt that ever was yet experienced from 
this government; a donative (or free gift) being endeavoured to be extorted 
by violence from us. To which effect our governor has put guards of ſol- 
diers in our houſes, threatening to double them at 8 rials value per diem, 
which amounts to half a dollar, until we pay the ſaid donative, which 
amounts to 125 pieces of eight on ſome, on others more or leſs. Thus the 
principal of our articles and privileges are trampled on. This is the reſpect 
ſhewn to our queen and nation, and the honourable uſage given to her 
ſubjects here. And what can be expected for the future? We hope a ſud- 
den and determined reſolution will be taken at the court of England, to get 


ſatis faction for this arbitrary dragooning the Britiſh ſubjects ; and that a ſtop. 


will be put to their ever pretending here any more to ſuch an extorti and 


breach of public faith; otherwiſe no living, nor can we be ever ſecure here“. 


Hiſt, Reg. 
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ſo precarious a manner, as made it ſubject to the will and 
pleaſure of the king of Spain, whoſe miniſters believed 
themſelves ſo ſecure of ours in England, that they thought 
they might put any hardſhips on our merchants. But upon 
the news of the queen's tudden death, and of the vicorous 
proceedings of the regency, they entertained other {enti- 
ments, and recalled the orders they had given for exacting 
the donative. | 

[1714] The latter end of Auguſt, the abbot Gaultier, who 


had been the agent of France and the pretender, ſet out for 


that kingdom, as many others had done upon the qucen's 
death who had come hither on very ill deſigns. 

About the fame time, mr. Murray arrived expreſs from 
Hanover, with an account that the king had deferred his 
departure tor {ome days; and brought ſeveral orders for 
the regency and council, particulariy for the preparing a 
patent to create the prince royal prince of wales; and for 
removing the lord Bolingbrake trom his office of fecretary 
of ſtate; which was done on the laſt of Auguſt, with par- 
ticular marks of v1ipleature; three of the lords of the regen- 
cv, the dukes of Shrew{bury and Somerſet, and the lord 
Cowper, having taken the ſeals from him, and locked and 
{ealed up all the doors of his office. 

The union between England and Holland was ſo neceſ— 
ſary tor their mutual preſervation, that it was one of the 
firſt cares of the lords of the regency to notify to the ſtates 
the queen's death, and his majetty's peaceable acceſſion to 
the throne, This was done on the 4th of. Auguſt by the 
carl of  Strafford, the Brittth embailador in Holland, who 
made a ſpeech on the occafion, wherein he obſerved, that, 
by the act of fucceiſion, all officers were to continue in em- 
ployment fix months after the demiſe of the queen, unlets 
the ſucceſſor otherwiſe diſpoſed: of the offices; and that 
conſequently he remained ſtill embaſtador of the crown of 
Great-Britain, + Upon the arrival ot baron Bothmar's fecre- 
tary with the news of the queen's death, monſicur Klingra- 
ef, the reſident of Hanover, preſented to the ſtates a me- 
mortal, with a letter from the ting, which was lodged in 
his hands, to be in readlineſs, if there ſhould be occafion, 

Tt 
their guaranty of his ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain. The ſtates aſſembled that very night, upon Klingract's 


1 


by which the king required of the ſtates the preformance of 


delivering the king's letter; and, the next day, came 


* 
1 


to a reſolution to return this anſwer, * That, as ſoon as 
they were informed of the fickneſs and death of the queen, 
they immediately bethought themſelves of their engage- 
ments for the guaranty of the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Great-Britain in the proteſtant line, as it was ſettled by acts 
of parliament. That, at the ſame time, they conſidered 
with themſelves, not only how much it concerns the king- 
doms of Great-Britain, that the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion 
in the proteſtant line ſhould have intire effect, but alto how 
deeply the proteſtant religion, the ſafety of their ſtate, and 
the liberty of all Europe, were interefted therein. That 
gagements, and to execute all that by treaty of mutual gua- 
ranty they had promiſed. That as they received the ac- 
count of the queen's death with grief, ſo it was very accep- 
table news to them, that his electoral highneſs, as the next 


heir in the proteſtant line, was inftantly proclaimed king 
by the unanimous advice of the council, and with the 


acclamations of the people. That they moſt heartily. con- 
gratulate him thercupon, and with him all further happy 
tuccefles in a profperous reign. That from this good bc- 
ginning they hope his majeſty will take peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his kingdoms without any oppoſition: That, neverthe- 
lefs, they were willing and ready to perform their engage- 
ments, and to take all proper meaſures with him for that 
end. That, it being likely his majeſty will ſpeedily go 
tor England, they will be very glad, it he will pleaſe to 


take his journey thro” their dominions. That they will en- 


deavour to facilitate his paffage with all that is in their 
power; and that they will at all time ſhew the high eſteem 
they have for his majeſty's perſon and friendſhip; and that 
they have his intereſts as much at heart as their own.” 
This reſolution was, with a letter to the king, delivered to 
the reſident of Hanover; and, at the ſame time, the ſtates 


. diſpatched letters to the ſeveral provinces, deſiring them 


forthwith to provide the neceffary funds for ſetting out a 
dong {quadron of men of war; of which twelve that were 


lde be deſigned for the Baltic, were almoſt ready to put 
N 


dhe middle of Auguſt, the count of de Tarouca, em- 


he ſt ®ylenipotentiary of Portugal, in a conference with 
the Hates geputies notified to them the favourable declara- 


. 


therefore they unanimoufly reſolved to perform their en- 


tion the regents of Great-Britain had cauſed to be made to 
monſieur de Bruciado, the Portugueſe envoy at London, 
* That Spain ſhould be obliged to conclude peace immedi- 
ately with the crown of Portugal; or, in caſe*df refuſal, his 
Portugueſe majeſty might depend upon being aſſiſted by 
the crown of Great-Britain, contormably to the treaty of 
defenſive alliance between theſe two crowns.” This decla— 
ration having been reported to the ſtates-general, they 
cauſed aflurances to. be given to the Portugueſe miniſter. 
That they would readily concur in all meaſures his Britan- 
nic _majeity might judge proper to be taken for obliging 
Spain to agree with Portugal on fair and quit conditions of 
peace.” Atter theſe declarations, there was little difficulty 
in concluding the treaty. between Spain and Portugal. 


The carl of Stratford having received a letter from the 


king, to return the ſtates thanks for their reſolution about 
the guaranty, the carl, two days after, made a ſpecch to 
the ſtates, and, among other things, ſaid, That they had 
thereby engaged the friendthip of a king, which could not 
but be very advantageous to them, as well in regard to the 
neighbourhood and powcriulnets of his Kingdoms and ſtates 
as with reſpect to his mafeſty's pertonal merit, who, for his 
many excellent qualities, would be eſteemed and courted by 
all Europe, as well as loved and reſpected by his own ſub- 
jects: And that he was known to be a prince, who was a 
religious obterver of his word, they. might be aſſured, that 
in gaining his friendſhip, they fecurcd to themfelves a 1o- 
lid and laſting ſupport, | : 

The court of France, confounded by the queen's ſudden 
death, followed the beſt. council, which, in the preſent 
condition of their affairs, they could take, which was, to 
acknowledge king George. Accordingly, beſides the fore- 
mentioned declarations, monſieur de Chateauneuf, their 
embaflador at the Hague, made the carl of Strafford the 


* 


ufual compliments of condolance upon the death of the 
quicen, and, at the lame time, thoſe of congratulation upon 


the king's acceſſton to the throne. And it is oblervable, 


that the pretender, who, by, our mintiiters and thoſe of 
France, had been put in hopes of carrying his point, as ap- 
pears by his own declaration, and by what patted between 
our miniſters and the abbot Gaultier, was intirely diſap- 
pointed. For upon the newe, which he received the 14th 
of Auguſt, that the qucen was either dead, or paſt reco- 
very, lie poſted immediately for Verſailles: But, the king 
of France having notice of it, the marquis de Torcy ent to 
tell him, Thal his moſt chriſtian majeſty was furprized ar 
his being returned into his dominions, knowing the engage— 
ments he was under, in retpect to the tuccefſion of the crown 
of Great Britain in the houte of Hanover; and therefore de- 
fired him to quit his 1critories.” 
having made -a melancholy viſit to the queen-dowager of 
England at Chaillot, returning to Barleduc, under. the 
deepeſt concern for the ill tuccets of his journcy ; and let. 
out afterwards for the court of Lorrain at Luncville, fron 
whence he went to Plombieres, to drink the waters of that 
place. | 

It will not be improper to take notice of fome remark- 


able paſlages at Hanover before the news. of the queen's 


death reached the court. On the 26th of July, the earl 


of Clarendon, envoy extraordinary from the queen, ar- 
rived at Hanover; but, the elector being then at Heren- 
hauſen, it was the qth of Auguit, before the carl was con- 
ducted thither to have his firſt audience: One reaſon of 
the delay was, that the king of Pruſſia arrived there incog- 
nito on the goth of July, The cauſe of this interview 
between theſe two princes at this juncture was variouſly 


diſcourſed of; but, very probably, the deſign of it was 


to cultivate 4 good correſpondence between them which 
their enemies had endeavoured to interrupt. The French 
court and ours knew, it would not be caſy to defeat the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, while thele two familics A hich were 
both included in the intail, were united in affection and 
intereſt; and therefore they attempted to divide them, by 
propoſing to the king of Prufſia's miniſter here, that his 
maſter ſhould immediately ſucceed after the queen, if he 
would fall in withthe meafurcs of the courts. But that king 
was too diſcerning to be caught in that ſnare: He knew, 
that their deſign was only to ſet the two families at variance 
which muſt not only defeat the proteſtant ſucceſſion, but 
ruin the intereſt of the reformation, render the two families 
incapable of ſupporting their own or their country's inter- 
eſt againſt the deſigns of, France and Sweden, and facilitate 
the pretender's way to the throne of Great-Britain. He 
therefore not only rejected the propoſal, but hkewile aſſured 
the elector of Hanover, that he would aſſiſt him with all 
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his power to maintain his title to the Britiſh crown; and 
having concerted meaſures with him for their common 
intereſt, returned to Berlain the 3d of Augult, 

Mr Craggs, who had been ſent to Hanover with an account 
of the queen's dangerous ilInels, arrived there on the 16th 
of Augult, and went directly to Herenhaulen with the 
privy-council's letter to the king. The ſame night three 
other cxprefies arrived at Hanover; two to the king, and 
one to the earl of Clarendon, with the news of the Queen 5 
death ; which the earl communicated to him at two o'clock 
in the morning. This was confirmed, four hours after, by 
the arrival of monticur Godike, fecretaryv to baron Bothmar, 
with the further account of his majclty's being proclaimed 
king of Great-Bricain in the citics of London and Weſtmin— 
ter, Without the lcatt hew of oppolition. . The king recelv- 
ed this news, ſo much to his glory and advantage, with a 
ſcrenity of countenance and compoſure of mind, peculiar to 
him. The baron de Rhede, his firſt chamberlain, was un— 
mediatcly diſpatched to Berlin, to delire an Interview with 
the kin of Pruſſia, before his departure tor Holland, But, 
that prince having begun hs Journey to Koningſberg in 
Pruſſia, before the baron's arrival at Berlin, the intervien 
was prevented, However, 2s loon as the king of Pruſſia 
received trom the Hague the news of the queen's death, and 
of the proclaiming of king George, he immediately declare 
his rctolution to contribute his afſiftance to the maintaining 
of that ſucceſſion, in caſe it ſhould be difputed; and lent or- 
ders to his minifters at the leveral courts, particularly to mr. 
Bonnet, his retident at London, to notiiv, That, 4s his na- 
(il had conftanty dechtred himielt in favour of the ſuc— 
(eſtion of the houſe of Hanover to the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain, fo now he was atlected with peculiar joy. to hear, that 
the dortemeoent of that crown had; in duc time, taken effect, 
by the proclaiming of king George, the rather, becauſe It 
viſibly tended to the promoting the proteſtant religion, anc 
the true nterctt and weltare of the Britiſh nation: and chat, 
in caſe of need, he was ready tocmploy all the power which 
God had put into his hands, in aſſifſtüng to maintain that fuc- 
ceſſion againſt all, who might oftcr to ditpute 1.” 

The neighbouring princes and ſtates likewife either went 
in perton, or fent envoys and deputics to congratulate his 
maſeſty's happy acceſſion to the crowns which occationed 
{1 Treat concourle of people, and retarded the king's depar- 


ture; the thoughts of Which fo atthcted the inhabitants of 


Hanover, who had ſo long enjovcd the bleſſings of his mild 
government, that they were inconfolable. The king, in 
order to alleviate their grict, cauted intimation to be giver 
to the magiſtrates, that they might afk ſome tavour of him; 
and, at their reguctt, the excite of provitions was taken oft, 
the debts of i:10;y cnt debtors, v cre JHcharged, and their 
perſons ſet at liberty. 

The king, having committed the government of his Ger: 
man dominions to council, at the head of which te placed 
his brother prince Ernett, took into conſideration what part 
ot, theroyal tarmily bc ſhould carry with him, and then de- 
| 

| 


"= 
termincd, that. t 


* 


ie Prince thould go with him; that the 


princels, his contort, thould follow a tew weeks after, with. 


the two cldett princc hes; and that the young prince Frede- 


ric Georg ſhould remunm ar Hanover with his youngelt lifter. 
The king alto named. thotc of the houſhold, who were to: 


attend hin wo Great Britain f 


Thc king lettout fro; Herenhaten the Zziſt of Auguſt, 


and in four davs came io Utrecht, from whence he went to 
the Hague. He had there .{ceveral conferences with the 
ſtates, wherein the allt.rances, which had been nuitualty 
given by letters of frtendchip and efiectual affiltance, were 
confirmed. At length, on the 16th of September, the king 
and prince embarked at Orange-Polder, on board the pere- 


! Theſe were, the baron de Kilmanſeck, maſter of the horſe; barolt 


Bernſdort, fit mminier of ſtate; baron de Goritz, preſident of the finan- 
ces, and muſter. of ſtate ; monticur de Roubethon, privy connellor to the 
hing; count Platen, great chamberlain; baron de Rhede, oreat chamber— 
ling the marquis de 11 Foret, chamberlain ; baron Schutz and his two 
brothers, one gentleman Of the bed-chamber to the king, the other to the 
prince; monficur Reiche, privy-counſeltor, and fecrctary to his maueſty; 
baron de Hartoff,, countellor ot war; monlieur Schraden, fecret;u v or 
AM N ff X JS 1 * gy - : 
ambaſues; monhieur Ilammerſtein, gentleman of the king's bed-chamber ; 
monficur Eempe, ventleman of the bed-chamber to the prince; two phy ſi- 
cians, dr, Steigerthal and dr, Chappuzcau; two ſurgeons, and two valets 
de chambre. 
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# The marquis de Chateauneuf, emb1f:Jor of France, had an audience 

zmong other foreign miniſters, to compliment the king on his acceſfion; and 
the report was, that he uſed theſe, among other civil expreſſions, * There 
are yet a tew difficulties to be removed, to put the finiſhing hand to the 
treaties vet depending; but your umjeſty ſhall be the arbiter. of the peace,” 
4 iy Mien. > , eulens aa; [4 ur a _ f 5 2 7 15 
Vo whictthe king antwered, * I will be the guaranty of it.“ The duke de 
Cling, and the marquis de Montelcone, plenipotentiaries of Spain, came 
trom Utrecht to the Hague, to wait on the, Kiag and had a private audience, 
the gth of September, 


OF 


* reaſon of his coming at that time is not known for certain. 
vited firit by the lord trenſuret Harley, and afterwards by the lord Boling- 


E N LAND. 


grine and the Mary Yatcht, which having, ſoon after, joined 


the {quadron of Engliſh and Dutch men of war, that waited 


for them, under the command of the earl of Berkeley, they 


all failed for England with a fair wind; and, the next day, 
ahout nine in the cvening, arrived fate at the Hope, where 
the admiral thought fit to drop anchor. There bcing: a 
thick fog the laturday morning, the yatch did not go up 


the river nl the atterngon. »The king and prince went 
into a barge in Long Reach, and arrived. at Greenwich 


about fix o'clock in the evening. The duke of Northumbe:- 
land, captain of the lite-guard, and the lord-chancellor, at 
the head of the lords of the regency, received him ar his 
landing, and complimented him on his fafe arriral. The 
king chote to walk to his houſe in the park, accompanied by 
moſt of the nobility, and great numbers of the Printetpal 
gentry, through an infinite crowd of pertons of all condui— 
ons. Before he left his vatcht, he appointed the earls of 
Dorſet and Berkeley to be lords of his bedchamber, and 
knighted mr. William Sanderſon, captain of the Peregrine. 
Atter the king had undergone the tatigue of paſſing through: 
the crowd, and of giving his hand to all, who approached 
him, he retired to his bed-chamber, and tent for {everal of 
the nobility, uch as had molt diſtinguiſhed rhemielves by 
their zeal tor his fucceſſion. It was obſerved, that the duke 
vi Orwond, the lord chancellor, and the lord Trevor were 
not of that number. The car] of Oxford, was not at Green- 
wich that evening, but was one of the earlieſt there the next 


morning; but had the misfortune to be undiſtinguiſhed a- 


mong the crowd, and, with great difficulty, had ar laſt the 
bare honour of kifting his majeſty's hand, without exchang- 


ing a word with him. Nor did the earl elcape ſuch reflecti- | 


ons from the {pectators, as his conduct had juſtly deferved. 
On the other hand, the duke of Marlborough appeared there, 
juſtly favourcd by the king, and looked upon (though not 
„et declared) as captain general. 1 The dukes of Shrewſbu— 
ry, Somerſet, Bolton, Argyle, Montroſe, Rutland, and Mon- 
tague; the marquis of Dorcheſter; the carls of Dorſet, 
Bridgewater, Sunderland, Carlifle, Berkelev, Nottingham, 
Portland, Ortord, Wharton, and Cholmondelev; the lord 


viicount Townſhend; the lords Oſſulſtone, Sommers, and 


Halifax; the biſhop of Saliſbury; general Stanhope, mr. 


Lechmere, and many others, received particular marks of 


tavour; and the duke of Argyle was declared groom of the 
ſtole to his royal highnets; colonel William Car and colonet 
Tvrrel, grooms of the bed-chamber; the carl of Hertford, 
the lord Finch, the lord Lumley, and colonel Oughton,, 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the prince. | 


On the 20th of September, the king and prince of Wales. 


Therco 


made their entry with great pomp and magnihicence. 
Were In the king's coach the prince, and the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, captain of the life-guard in waiting. Above 
two hundred coaches of the nobility and gentry, all with fis 
horlcs, preceded the king's. When he came to St Marga- 
ret's Hilhin Southwark, he was met by the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, recorder, therifts, and othcers of the city of London; 
in.whote name fir Peter King, recorder, made a congratula- 
tory 1peech. The lord-mayor delivered the tword to the 
King, who returned it to him, and he bore it in the procefſior: 
bare-headed. The royal pomp continued till his arrival at 
his palace of St James's, and was tavoured by as fair a day 
25 was ever known in that ſcaſon of the year. 

Theevurt was extremely numerous the next day, when, 
beſides the Britiſh nobility and gentry, {everal forcien mini— 
fters made their appearance; particularly thoſe of France, 
Poland, Prufha, and Sicily, took that occation to congratu- 
late his majefty's happy acceſſion to the throne, and {ate ar- 
rival in England. K | | 


Ihe duke of Marlborough, having been detained a fortnight at Oſtenck 
by contrary. winds, happened to land at Dover, the day the queen. died. 
He knew nothing ofthe queen's death, no more than the mavor and jurats 


_ of Dover, by whom he was received in their formalities with the acclamations- 


ot the people, and with a diſcharge of a great number of guns from the plat- 
om, but none from the caſtle, which are uſed only in royal ſalutes. The 
He hid been in- 


broke, and great promies were made him. The compliment went to far 
that orders were ſaid to be ſent to the commanders of the caſtles and forts on 
the coaſts of Kent, Eſſex, and Suffolk, to pay the fame honours, by the 


tiring of guns wherever he landed, as was done when he returned in triumph 


trom his glorious campaigns. But it ſeems this ceremony was ſoon afte 
countermanded by an expreſs. However, the duke contented to mah 2 
kind of public entry. About two hundred inhabitants of Southwark, th 
their member at their head, refolved to meet and attend him thus! the 
Borough. He was likewife attended as he paſſed through the city vth the 
like number on horſeback. His coach happened to break down ar! cmple- 
Bar, and he was forced to go into another. He was cenſured by“ enemies 


for this conduct, as if it was a fort of inſult on the queen, vhs but juſs 
dead, 
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and the houſe of Hanover. 


H1$TORY 


Before we proceed to the events of this reign, it will be 


proper to give a general idea of the ſtate of affairs in Great- 


Britain and Ireland. . 

The animoſity between the ſeveral parties, which even at 
this day divide England, was, at king George's acceſſion, 
higher than ever. Ihe whigs, who had been in diſgracethe 
four laſt years of the queen's reign, were full of reſentment 
at the uſage the had received from the tories, and hoped to 
have full ſatisfaction under the new reign, which they look- 
ed upon as the end of their humiliation. The tories, on 


their part, were extremely apprehenſive of a downfall, and 


this apprehenſion had engaged ſeveral of their leaders in 
practices not only dangerous, but directly contrary to the 
meaſures, the nation had taken wich the two laſt ſovereigns 
To the views of thete men were 
aſcribed the late peace with France, and the violence offered 
by the queen to her allies, to compel them to a reconciliation 
with that crown, and to the ſacrifice of the fruits of their 
victories. | 

Moreover, the principles of the revolution had bcen far 
from being univerially embraced. Not only the papills eſ- 
pouſed the abdicated family, but allo great numbers of 
churchmen; and it was much to be feared, that they would 
Join with the catholics to dethrone a prince, whom they 
looked pon as a foreigner. The famous diſtinction of a 
king de jure, and a king de facto, was not yet forgot, nor 
the doctrine of pallive obedience; and ſeveral refuſed to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. . 

Scotland was generally diffatisfied with the union. They 
were apt to conſider themſelves as degraded to a province of 
England. They had always been pleated with the title of 
an independant kingdom, heartily lamented the loſs of it, 


and as heartily withed to recover it. 'That the Scots ſhould, 


at king George's acceſſion, be in thete fentiments, is no 


great wonder, ſince it requires ages to root out of the minds 


of a nation ſuch fort of impreſſions, however ill- grounded. 
Accordingly, the Scots began to ſhew their di{content toon 
after the queen's death, of which there is the following ac- 
count: the regency having iſſued a proclamation for a reward 
of ioo, o ol for ſeizing the pretender, they were informed that 
the pretender's friends in Scotland deſigned an inſurrection; 
and that ſome of them had been ſeen to go in arms towards 
the Highlands; upon which they ordered a good number 
of half-pay officers, efpecially of thoſe belonging to the Scots 
regiments, to go thither immediately, that, in cale of ne- 
ceſſity, they might raiſe the militia of the country, under the 


orders of major-gencral Whetham, who commanded in chief 


there. Though this precaution was neceſſary, yet the Scots 
jacobites were fo confounded, that they could do nothing 
conſiderable; ſo that the chief of them only held {ome con- 
ſultations, and retired to their lurking places. 

Some of the Highlanders appeared in a body near Fort 
William at Inverlochy, in the weſtern Highlands. But, the 
governor ſending out a detachment againſt them, they 
marched off; ſo that they could do nothing at that time in 


Scotland, but only Real fome cattle, and took an opportun1- 


ty by night to proclaim the pretender. The government 
ordered them to be proſecuted; and, by way of prevention, 
the duke of Gordon was confined by the regency to the city 
of Edinburgh, on his parole; his fon, the marquis of Hunt- 
ley, to his houſe in the north; and his ſon-in-law, the lord 
Drummond, to his caſtle of that name. The duke of Athol, 
lord privy-feal, who had cauſed the king to be proclaimed 
at Perth, was ordered to continue at his calle of Blair in the 
Highlands, to preſerve the peace of the neighbourhood : 
and the regency being informed, that the Highlanders had 
appointed huntings, when it is uſual for the Clans to attepd 
their chiefs, they forbad thoſe huntings, and ordered hr 
Donald Macdonald of Slait, one of thoſe chiets, ſuſpected to 
be in the pretender's intereſt, to he made priſoner, and ſent 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh. The lord Drummond was alfo 
ordered to be feized, but eſcaped to the Highlands, from 
whence he wrote to the lords juſtices, and offered bail for 
his good behaviour. The carl of Broadalbin, who had fut- 
ficiently declared himſelf for the pretender, tho' he had ab- 


i Ibberville the French envoy ſaid on this occaſion, * That, as ſoon as 
his majeſty's leaſure would permit, he would deſire an audience, to repeat 
to him the aſſurances, the marquis de Chateauneuf had given his majeſty at 
the Hague, on the part of his moſt chriſtian majeſty.? 

k An accident happened this day, which interrupted a little the gay 
tumour the court was in. Charles Aldworth, member of parliament tor 
Windſor, had imbibed, at St Germains in France, ſtrong prejudices againſt 
the Hanover ſucceſſion, which, at his return to England, he made no 1cru- 
ple of publiſhing, and confirmed them by frequent drinking the preten- 
fer's health. This drew upon bim ſeveral quarrels, in which he met with 
tome diſgraces ; and, in the later end of the queen's reign, he ſet ſo great 
value on that merit of his, that he thought himſelf not ſufficiently taken 
notice of, which made him a little intractable, He took liberties in railing 
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james II, and a little more aſſiſtance from France, 
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jured him when he ſat as one of the ſixteen Scots peers, 
thought fit to retire to an inacceſſible caſtle in a lake: upon 
which a detachment of foot was ordered to guard the ayenucs ; 
and captain Campbel of Glendoroul, who had a commiſſion, 
by the carl of Oxtord's means, to raiſe an independant com- 
pany in the Highlands, was taken at Inverlochy, and from 
thence ſent prifoner to Edinburgh. The late lord-treafurcr 
had, a little before, ſet up a 'new chamberlain's court it 
Scotland, the old one having been long diſcontinued, be. 
cauſe arbitrary princes had made it a grievance to the ſubject. 
The deſign of reviving it now was only for a cover to beitow 
money upon ſuch, as were in the court-meaſures. Accord- 
ingly, the carl of Mar, who managed the affairs of Scotland, 
reccommended his own brother-in-law, fir Hugh Patcrion 
of Banockburn, and the lord Haddo, eldeſt fon of the cart 
of Aberdeen, to be two of the commiſſioners, to whom the 
queen had granted a bill of 10001. each, payable by me 
Douglaſs, receiver-general of the land-tax. The lord vin 
count Kilſyth, one of the ſixteen Scots peers, and the lord 


Lyon, king at arms, two other relations to the earl of Mar, 


had alſo grants for the like ſums. Soon after the quecn's 
death, tir Hugh Patcrton demanded payment of his bill; but 
the earl of Nay, lord juſtice-general of Scotland, interpoſed, 
and acquainted the regents, how unreaſonable a thing this 
was; and particularly that men, ſuſpected of diſaffection to 
his majeſty's government, ſhould have the public money 
diſtributed aniongſt them. Upon this the lords regents or- 
dered the duke of Athol, lord privy-feal, to put an imme— 
diateſtop to all grants, that were not paſſed before che qucen's 
death; winch difappointed thoſe gentlemen of their money, 
and ſaved 4000l. to the government. IDS. 
When the king was proclaimed at Glaſgow, forty or fiſty 
unknown perions, while the magiſtrates were buly in atiend- 
ing the proclamation, took an opportunity to pull down the: 
epilcopal mecting-houſe there, where one mr. Cockburn had 
let up the Engliſh liturgy, by countcnance of tlie late go— 
vernment, more to diſguſt the citizens, than in hopes of 
gaining profelytes. As ſoon as the magiſtrates heard of it, 
they tent to apprehend the actors, and to prevent the pul- 
ling down the houſe; but they had done their work, and 
made their eſcape, before the maguttrates came tthither; ſo 
that none of them were diſcovered or taken. The jacobite 
party took occaſion from hence to reflect upon the preſby- 
terians, as if they had perſecuted thoſe of the church of En- 
gland, and inſerted an account of it in the poſt-boy, with 
all the aggravating circumſtances, that their malice and. in- 
vention could ſuggeſt. Complaint was likewife made of it 
to the regency, who ordered the lord advocate of Scotland 
to inquire into it. There was found good reafon to ſuſpect, 
that the thing was done on purpole by the diſaffected par- 
ty, to raiſe a clamour; becauſe mr. Cockburn, the day be- 
fore, had retired with his family and effects to Edinburgh, 
though the magiſtrates of Glaſco had given him atturance 
of protection. This account being taken upon oath by the 
magiſtrates, and ſent up to the regency, put an end to that 
matter. Thus ſtood affairs in Scotland, at the time of king 
George's acceſſion. | 
As for Ireland, the chief thing to be dreaded there, was 
the great number of papiſts, who are ever ready to throw off 
the yoke of the Engliſh. A little more conduct in king 
would 
have endangered that kingdom. And, at the time of the 
queen's death, popery was in much the ſaime ſituation. 
Indeed there ſeemed to be no danger from any foreign 
power. Holland would not fail to fulfil all engagements ; | 
the king of himſelf was powerful: he had on tout a good 
number of troops, which, without obſtacle, could have been 
embarked in his own dominions. But, after all, Lewis 
XIV. was ſtill alive: it could not be doubted, but that it 
was againſt his will that he had acknowledged the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and promiſed not to diſturb it. He was atturedly 
in the ſame ſentiments ſtill, and perhaps thought himſelf 
more obliged to keep his word with king James, on his 
death bed, never to forſake his fon, than the engagements, 
the neceſſity of a peace had forced him into. It may be, 


at the old miniſtry; and, to ingratiate himſelf with their ſucceſſors, charg- 
ed it as a crime in colonel Chudleigh of the ſoot guards, that he had grank 
the duke of Marlborough's health. Colonel Chudleigh, the couſin of the 
other colonel, meeting unexpectedly mr, Aldworth in the preſence-chamber 
at St James's, expoſtulated with him about it; and, fome by-ſtanders ex- 

reſſing their ſurprize, that men, who had publicly drank the pretender's 
health, ſhould dare to appear in that place, mr. Aldworth came to hard 
words with colonel Chudleigh, and challenged him? upon which they both 
went out, and fought in Marybone fields, notwithitanding colonel Biſſer's 
endeavours to prevent it, Mr, Aldworth was killed on the ſpot; and the 
king, being told of it, expreſſed his indignation at people's quarrelling in 
his palace ; but ſaid, that, as he came to maintain the laws, he would leavs 
the matter wholly to their deciſion, 


. 


what he would not do directly, he might do indirectly; with 
money, may not troops, arms and ſhips ſoon be had? It will 
be ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory, that, without any aid, 
the Engliſh and Scots raiſed ſuch an inſurrection, as cauled 
great diſturbances: and what would they have done, had 
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they been aſſiſted! In vain would the king have depended 


on his own troops; they could not he brought over without 
the conſent of the parliament, and the Engliſh are too jea- 
Tous of their liberty, to ſuffer any foreign forces, and 1t 15 
with ſome ſort of regret, that they bear even thoſe of the 
ſtates, 


Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh dominions and of 


Europe, when king George came tothe throne; and there- 
fore it is no wonder, that, upon hits arrival in England, his 
firſt proceedings expreficd a diflike of the tories and the late 
miniſtry, and ſhewed his attachment to the whigs. The 


perſons, he had named for the regency, Were a plain proof 


what the friends of the late miniſtry were to expect. He 
had, even before his arrival, removed the lord Bolingbroke, 
and appointed the lord Townlhend ſecretary Of {Late in 11s 
room. The day after las landing at Greenwidl, he ſent the 
new ſecretary to acquaint the duke of Ormond, that he ha 
no longer occafion for his ſervice as captain-general, but 
would be glad to ſce him at court. 

Theſe changes were: followed by many others : the duke 
of Marlborough was made captain-general of the land-forces, 
colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, and matter of the 
ordnance... The lord Cowper was made lord chancellor, the 
er of Wharton privy-ſeal, and the carl of Sunderland lord- 
Hietitenaint of Ireland. The duke of Devonſhire was ap- 
pointed ſteward of the houthold in the room of carl Paulet, 


and mr. James Stanhope ſecretary of ſtate in the room of 
mr. Bromley, and the duke of Montroſe in the room of the 


earl of Mar: the duke of Somerſet was made maſter of the 
horle, the duke of St Alban's captain of the band of penſi- 
oners, and the duke of Argyle commander in chief of the 


forces in Scotland. Mr William Pulteney was made ſecreta- 


ry of war, and mr. Robert Wal pole receiver and pay maſter- 
general of all the guards and garriſons, and all other forces 
of Great-Britain, and pay-maſter to Chelſey-hoſpita], in the 
room of mr. How and mr. Moore. The privy-council was 
diſſolved, and a new one declared, of which the carl of 
Nottingham was preſident. m Out of the privv-countellors 


” 


a cabinet council was formed, convſtingchictly of the lord 


chancellor, the duke of Marlborough, the carls of Notting- 


ham, Sunderland, the lords Hallitax, Townſhend, Sommers, 
and general Stanhope. Ali theſe had diftinguithed them- 
ſelves by their profctled oppofition to the late meaſures, 
and tne Peace. 

The governors of places were alſo moſt of them changed. 
General Erle was made governor of Portſmouth. There 
were as many alterations, in Ireland as in England. Before 
the king's arrival, the benaviour of fir Conſtantine Phipps 


had been ſuch, that the regency had. removed him, as well. 


as the archbithop of Armagh, from being lords-juſtices of 
thut kingdom, and in their room appointed the archbiſhop 
of Dublin and the earl of Kildare, for which they had the 
king's letter of approbation and thanks. ® Alan Broderick 
was made lord chancellor of Ireland, and William Whitthed 
chief juſtice. The privy-council was alſo diffolved, and 
another name, of which the duke of Ormond was one.“ 

All theſe changes were made before the coronation, which 
was fixed to the 20tn of October. The king is by ſome 


_) Shortly after the king's arrival, a meſſage having been ſent to the lord 
Bolingbroke, in. the country, for his coming to town, to be preſent at the 
taking off the ſeals that had been put on his office ; he excuſed himtelt, ſay- 
ing, The ſame might 48 well be done by one of his ſecretaries ;_ but, it he 
could be fo happy as to have the honour to kiſs the king's hand, he would 
fly to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet,” | 

mn The reſt were: The prince of Wales, archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, lord chancellor Cowper, the dukes of Shrewſbury, Devonſhire, Som— 
erfet, Bolton, Malborough, Argyle, Montroſs, Roxburgh, Kent, Mar- 
quis of Lindſey lord great chamberlain, the earls of Wharton privy ſeal, 
Pembroke, Suffolk, Sunderland, Angleſea, Carliſle, Abington, Scarbo- 
rough, Ortord, viſcount 'Townlhend, Biſhop of London, the lords Som- 
mers and Hallifax, Thomas Coke vice chamberlain, James Stauhope lecre- 
tary of ſtate, fir Thomas Parker chief juſtice, Thomas Erle licutenant-- 
general of the ordnance, and Robert Walpole paymaſter-general, | 

» On the r4thof Sept. the regency had advice from Dublin, that, upon 
the removal of fir Conſtantine Phipps and the archbiſhop of Armagh, from 
being lords jaſtices of Ireland, there was an univerſal joy among all the 
friends of his majeſty's ſucceſſion ; and that all the friends of his majeſty's 
ſueceſſion; and that ſome of the populace, who were filled with reſentment 
againſt fir Conſtantine, went to his houſe, in order to inſult him; but he 
had beforehand retired to the caſtle. 

o Some time after the following creations. were made in Ireland. 

George Cholinondeley, eſq. baron Newburgh, 
Alan Broderick, eſq. baron Broderick. 

Sir George St Geoige, baron St George, 

Sir Arthur Cole, baion Ranclagh. 

Sir John Percival, barow Percival. 
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blamed, for not having joined to the great number of whigs 
a few more of the tories, which they ſuppoſe would have 
prevented the general diſcontent of that party. But it was 
very difficult for the king not to do as he did. The inclina— 
tion which the pretender had indiſcreetly aſſerted, the queen 
had for him in the latter years of her life could be afcribed 
only to. thoſe who had the management of afturs The mi- 
niſtry, reſolutely bent to end the war, notwithſtanding the 
complaints of all the alles (who placed their fatety in the 
humbling of France) and particularly, notwithſtanding the 
repeated oppolition of the duke of Hanover; they could nor 
but be feniible, that, if he one day became their maſter, he 
would not tail to facritice them to his own, and the reſent— 
ment of the allies, whoſe projects they had dilappointed, 
and whote hopes they had confounded. It was therefore 


>Aaatural to think, they had taken meaſures to prevent any 


danger from him. A thouſand - circumſtances ſupported, 
thete conjectures: the dowry paid to king James's queen: 
the ſmall reward offered for taking the pretender: the con- 
niving at the liſting of men in his fervice: the fuffering the 
evolution to be publicly talked and preached againſt, and 
doctrines to be vented, deſtructive of the principles on 
which 1t was built: the little care to have an eye to Scotland, 
to redrets the grievances complained of by that nation, and 
which were capable of driving them to extremities :. England 
unprovided of troops, as well as Scotland-and Ireland, whilſt 
under frivolous. pretences 1everal regiments were Kept in 
Flanders: all this amounted to a fort of demonſtration, that 
the queen's death alone had prevented the defeating of the 
proteſtant fuccefſion, and the deftroying all that had been 
done for above twenty years to fecure and juſtify the exclu- 
ſion of king James and his pretended heir. Now can there 
be to a prince attaced in ſo important a point, any room 
for pardon or diſſimulation? 

Beſides, there was a kind of neceſſity to ctpoule one of the 
two parties, who had by turns prevailed under king William. 
and queen Anne. By thay means he would be treed from 
the continual trouble of managing and keeping the balance 
even between them, and perhaps trom the danger of having 
both turn againſt him. Thc whigs were revily enemies of 


France and the pretender, and could not be otherwite; they 


had conſtantly declared tor the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and. 
though, in fome of their proceedings, the ſpirit of party no 
lets appeared tham a true zeal, yet they might be depended 
upon. To the whigs the court of Hanover was indebted, 
for obliging the French king and the duke of Lorrain not to 
{utter the pretender in their dominions, and for the advices 
of what was gontriving againſt the intereſts ot the proteſtant 
ſucceſſor. Fhis being the caſe, there was no room to deli-- 
berate Which party to chuſc. King William, accuſtomed 
from his youth to diſſimulation, might have deliberated, or 
ſeemed to have done fo: but the elector of Hanover, abſo— 
lute maſter in his German dominions, and contequently un- 
uſed to faction and party, was hardly capable of that diffi— 
mulation, ſo requiſite in a government lixe that of England. 

Notwithſtanding all the changes and the difvrace of fo 
many perſons, no ilk effects followed.  Addretles from thc 
univerfities, the counties, cities, boroughs, and corporations, 
expreiJed the public joy and ſatisfaction at the king's accel- 
ſion, though in a very different ſtile; for ſome infinated 
that the proteſtant fucceſſion had not been in danger, whilft 
others {poke of the late miniſtry in very ſevere terms, and 
mentioned the utmoit dread ot their meaſures. ? 


Wichard Fitz-Patrick, eſq. baron Goran, 
George Evans, eſq. baron Carbery. | | 

? The adcreſs of the univerlity of Cambridge, after condoling the queen's 
death, and congratulating the king's acceffion, proceeds as follows: 

* It would be unpardonable folly and downright infatuation, if any of your 
wajeſty's proteſtant ſubjects thould turn their eyes to à popith pretender, 
ho can never reign over us but to the certain lofs of every thing, that ought 
to be deir to us, either as we are Britons or proteſtants. But then your 
majeſty's moſt loyal univerſity muſt be utterly incapable of a thought, %o de- 
ſtructive to our moſt holy faith, 10 oppolite to our happy conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate, ſo full of ingratitude to God, and of injuitice to your 
majeſty, who, by the death of our late ſovereign, hath now alone the rightful 
and undoubted title to the imperial crown of thele realms, which receives © 
new luſtre by your majeſty's happy acceſſion to it, | 

Out of a deep ſenſe of theſe things, and in obechence to the jaſt and whole» 
fone laws of the realm, and in a conſcientious regard to our ;epeared oaths, 
we molt humbly preſume to aſſure your majeſty, that as our own ſtudies and 
endeavours ſhall always be employed in the defence of your majeſty's ſacred 
perſon and government, and your juſt and rightful title to our allegiance 
agaiuſt the pretender, and all other your majeſty's enemies and oppoſers 
whatſoever; fo ſhall it be likewiſe our eſpecial care, that all thoſe, who arc 
educated amongſt us, be inſtructed in the ſame true principles of loyalty aud 
duty to your majeſty, ? | 

The addreſs of the univerſity of Oxford was in a different tile : 

The inexpreſſible loſs, we have ſuſtained by the death of our late ſovereign 
of bleſſed memory, would have been inſupportable, had not God, in his great 
goodnels to this nation, ſupplied it to us by your majeſty's happy. aud quiet: 
acceſhon to the throne, With the proſpect of this bleifing we comforted our- 
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The firſi time the king was preſent at the privy-council, 
aſter he had taken the oath relating to the ſecurity of the 
church of Scotland, he made the following declaration: 

Having, in my anſwers to addrefles of both houſes of 
parliament, tully « <pretled my retolution to detend the re- 
ligious and civil rights of all my ſubjects, there remains very 
little for me to ſay upon tins occaſion: 


* p * * q 4 A+ 1 , ” 4 * 71 pv 
Yet having been willing to omit no opportunity of giving 


all poſſible alſurances to a people, who have already delery- 
ed fo well of me; I take this occaſion allo-to exprels to you 
my firm purpote, to do all that is in my power for the tup- 
porting and maintaining the churches of England and Scot— 
and, as they are feverally by law eltabliſhed; which I am 
of opinion may be effectually done, without the leait im- 
pairing the toleration allowed by law to proteſtant diſlenters, 
ſo agrecable to chriſtian charity, and ſo necellary to the 
trade and riches of this kingdom. The good effects of 
making property ſecure are no where ſo clearly ſcen, and to 
ſo great a degree, as in this happy kingdom; and J affure 
you, that there is not any among you ſhall more earneſtly 
endeavour the preſervation of it than myſelf. 

At the ſame time the prince royal was declared prince of 
Wales, and took his feat at the upper end of the board, at 
the king's right-hand. Soon after the treaſury was put in 
commiſſion, and allo the admiralty. The commiffioners ot 
the treaſury were the lord Hallifax, tir Richard Onflow 
chancellor of the exchequer, fir William St Quintin, Ed- 
ward Wortley Montague, and Paul Methuen. Thole of 
the admiralty were the earl or Orford, fir George Byng, 
George Dodington, fir John Jennings, fir Charles Turner, 
Abraham Stanvan, and George Bailic. John Aiflabic was 
made treaſurer of the navy, and the carl of Cholmondelev 
was appointed treafurer, Hugh Boſcawen comptroller, and 
Edmund Dunch maſter of the king's houſhold. Dr. Samuel 
Garth was knighted, who had Jately publiſhed a latin dedi- 
cation, which he intended to prefix to an edition ot 
Lucretius three years before; but it was not then thought 
ſeaſonable. 

On the gth of October, N. S. the two eldeſt princeſſes of 
Great-Britain, Anne and Amelia, tet out from Hanover, to go, 
by eaſy 1ournies, to the Hague; the youngelt princels Caroline 
being left at Hanover, on account of a late indiſpoſition. 
Three days after, the princets of Wales tet out tor Holland. 
attended by the countels of Pickenburgh; and, on the 17th, 


arrived ar the Hague, with the two eldeſt princeftes: her 


ſelves, as often as we apprehended that precious lite to be in danger; for 
knowing the tincerity of our hearts, we. never ſuipected, that any pertons 
would be ſo regardleis of their duty and of their inteteſt, as not to ſupport, 
with the utmoſt zeal, that ſucceſſion, to which they were bound by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, and ou which the preſervation of our religiot, laws, and liber- 
tics, did next, under God, 10 inamteſtly depend. Our expectations, out 
u ſhes, and our prayers, have been anfwered by that unaninmnty, with which 


your tubjectshive recognized your majelty's undoubted right, that impatience, | 


they have exprefled to ict your royal perton im the actual putſelion of your 


throne, and theniſelves happy under the influence ot your government. 


The addretics of Oittord-and Gloceſter were very remarkable, Iu the 
Orford addicis was this paiTage : 

* We hope, that the univerſal approbation, with which your majefty enter- 
ed your reign, will be au happy omen of unanimiy among us: all the rnhnue 
ations, as it the proteſtant fuccetiion was in danger, mult now appcar (as they 
were) groundleſs, and only a contrivance of detigning men to divide us. We 
can now have no trite, but who fhill thew the gicateſt zeal for your ſacred 
majeſty, tor our admirable church and happy conftitution, in oppoſition to 
your majeſty's enemies, to-popery and ſchiſm, and to all anti-monarchical and 
republican principles.“ 

Ia that ot Gloceſter were theſe words: 

Her late majeſty at laſt by a happy peace (which God continue to us and 
our children) ſecured your majetty's quiet fucceſſion, which the had always 
at heart, and was careful of through her whole reign. Your majeſty tucceeds 
in our hearts: no time, no accident, can make us otherwiſe than truly loyal, 
It is our principle to obey vour majelty without reſerve, for we think you 
accountable to one upon carth ; and the fame principles will embolden us 


unanimouſly to retiit your majelty's enemies, and, with all that is dear to us, 


to defend your majeſty's juſt title to the crown you wear, againtt all perfons. 
whatſoever, And theſe our inclinatious and principles we owe to our ſteady 
adherence to the eſtabliſhed chu ch of Englaud, the glory of the reformation, 
truly antient, truly apoſlotical, for her ſubmithonand obedience to kings and 
governers, for b-r mild behaviour to thoſe, who have formerly torn out her 
very bowels. No church upon earth can ſhew ſo ancient a charter, o unli- 
mited obedience, ſo univerſal charity: no church can boaſt fo great a defender. 
Day your love to each other find no bounds, May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
we here ſpeak the ſenſe of all your people, who ate truly loyal, and are 
aſſured they are vaſtly more numerous than thoſe, who are but occafionally 
10; and therefore doubt not to ſend your majeity members of parliament, 
who are not ot thoſe, whole principles are to obcy no longer than they 
ate pleaſed. ? 

On the contrary, in the addreſs from. Nottingham, preſented by their 
member mr. Plumtree, it is ſaid : 

Vith pleaſure we now look back upon our paſt dangers, with joy we ſce 
thoſe intrigues and ſtratagems diſappointed, which were to artfully contrived 
by ſome ill defigning wen to effect our 11in, and from that dreadful ftorm 
which lately threatened us, and which, by divine providence, and the wife 
conduct of your majeſty, is blown over, we cannot but addreſs vurſcives to 
your ſacred perſon, as Our ſecond great deliverer, tram a flaviſh yoke, and a 


Popiſli unpottor, ? 
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daughters. The next morning ſhe received the compli- 
ments of the ſtates-genoral, by deputies nominated for that 
purpole; and, the weather being fair, ſhe appeared in the 
afternoon in the Voorhout, attended by a very numerous 
train of coaches; and, in the evening, kept a drawing. room, 
at which all the ladies and perſons ot diſtinction of that place 
were prelent. The next day the received viſits from the 
French embaflador, and other foreign miniſters. The ear! 


of Berkeley and tir John Walter ot the green cloth were 


come thither five days before, having left the ſquadron ot 
men of war at Helvoet-Sluys, with orders for the yatchts to 
come up to Rotterdam. "The princels being informed by the 
carl, that the wind was caiterly, on the 2oth of October, the 
went on board a vatcht of the ſtates of U Tolland, accompanica 
by the carl of Albemarle, and the reſt of the deputies of that 
province; by the count of Hanau, and the countels, her 
liter, prince William of Helle, and the prince of Anhault. 
The carl of Strafford accompanied her alto part of her way to 
Rotterdam, where being arrived, ſhe embarked on board the 
Mary yatcht, and with the two princeſſes and their retinue, 
landed at Margate, October 11th, O. S. and the next evening. 
arrived at Rocheiter, The prince of Wales, having early 
that day received the news of her arrival, ſet out about ſever 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by the dukes of Somer- 
let and Argyle, and the carl of Bridgewater lord-chamber- 


Jain to their royal highneffes. The prince, met the princets 


beyond Rocheſter, where the was attended by the countetles 
ot Portet and Berkeley, who had been named two of the 
ladies of the bed-chamber. Their royal lighnefles paſled 
through the city of London in a charict with tix hortes, fol- 
lowed by another in which were the two young princeſſes, 
and came to St James's on the 13th of October. 4 

The day appointed for the coronation drawing near, the 
king, as uſual on ſuch occafions,. advanced ſome of tlic 
peers to higher titles, and created fome new ones. Five 
days after, the coronation was performed at Wellminfter 
with great magnificence. ! There never was fo great an ap- 
pezrance of lords ſpiritual and temporal, as on this occati- 


on, no lets than ſeventeen archbithops and biſhops, though 


two fees were then vacant; all the dukes in or about Lon- 
don, except the duke of Buckingham ;- ſeventy carls and 


vilcounts, and among them the earl of Oxford and viſcount 


Bolingbroke; and as many barons. The demonſtrations of 
Joy throughout the kingdom on the coronation-day ſcemed 
to be general, and were in proportion as ſplendid as at Lon- 


In the addreſs from the county of Hereford is this paragraph: 

* Weare the more ſenlible of the ineſtimable bleſſing of your majeſty's 
acceſſion to the throne, becauſe we had very lately fo much reaſon to appre- 
hend, we were in danger of being dep; ived of it, by the detigns of ambitions 
men, who, if God had not prevented them, to raiſe themiclves to pur cr and 
riches, had ſacrificed their country to tyranny and ſuperſtition, ? 

4 The princeſs. Carolina, who was left behind, did not come to Englund 
till the 24th of May. 

* Letters patents, Octob. 15, paſled the great feal, creating 

James, lord Chandos, carl of Caernarvon. 

Lewis, lord Rockingham, baron of Throwley in the county of Kent, 
viſcount Sondes of Lees Court in the lame coumy, and carl of 
Rockingltim, 

Charles, loid Offultton, earl of Tankerville. | 

Charles, lord Hallifax, vitcount Sunbury in the county of Muldleſex, and 
carl ot Hallifax, | | 

Hencage, lord Guernſey, earl of Aylesford in the county of Kent, 

John, lord Harvey, earl of Briſtol, | | 

Thomas, lord Pelham, vilcount Houghton in the county of Nottingham, 
and carl of Clare. 

Henry, earl of Thomond in Ireland, viſcount Tadcafter in the county of 
York, | 

James, viſcount Caſtleton in Ircland, baron Sauderſon of Sexby in the 
county of Lincoln, = | 

Bennet, tord Sherard in Ireland, baron of Haiborvigh in the county of 
Leiceſter, | 

Gervaſe, lold Picrrepoint in Ireland, baron Pierrepoint of Hanflop in the 
county of Bucks. | 

Henry Boyle, baron of Carleton in the county of York. 

Sir Richard Temple, baron of Cobham in the county of Kent, 

Henry, lord Paget, call of Uxbridge. . 

The ſame day the king appointed licuten ant-general Cadogan to be colonel 
of the ſecond regiment of toot-guards, in the room of general Churchill, The 
dukes of Bolton and Rutland, and the earls of Dorſet and Hallifax, were made 
knights of the garter. The lord Cobham was appointed envoy to the cou 
or Vienna, and the carl of Stair embaſlador to the court of France, The 


dukes of Richmond, Grafton, and Kent, the earls of Lincolu, Dorict, Mans 


cheſter, Berkeley, Selkirk, Stair, and Orrery, and the lord Carteret, were ip- 
pointed lords of the bed-chamber; and mr. Howard, brigadier Dormer 
brigadier Breton, colonel Ker, colonel Tyrrel, colonel Fielding, and colonc! 
Coruwal, grooms of the bed-chamber, | 

ſ The forms. were much the ſame as in former coronations; what was 
particular in this was as follows : 

The proceſſion of the officers, and then the peers, from Weittminſter-Hall 
to the abbey-church, being cloſed by two perſons repreſenting tne dukes of 
Aquitain and Normandy, the lords, who bore the regalia, came in turn, The 
earl of Saliſbury, with St Edward's ſtaff; the lord viſcount Longueville, the 
the ſpurs; the earl of Dorſet, with the ſcepter and croſs; the earls of Sun- 
derland, Pembroke, and Lincoln, with the three iwords, Then garter's 
deputy, with his coronct between the uſher of the black-rod, and the 
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don, ſome few places excepted, where the rabble ſhewed 
their hatred to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, by riots and out- 
rages t. The univerſity of Oxford (who the day before, 
had preſented to the king by dr. Gardiner, their vice-chan- 
cellor, a book of verſes on the death of queen Anne, and 
the acceſſion of his majeſty to the throne) on the cornation- 
day, conferred unanimouſly, in a full convocation, the 
degree of doctor of civil law on fir conſtantine Phipps, with 
all imaginable marks of honour and eltcem. 

The firſt, affair the King turned his thoughts to, was the 
execution of an article of the treaty of Utrecht, the demo- 


mayor of London; then the lord great-chamberlain ſingle; then the piince 
of Wales in his robes of ſtate ot crunfon velvet furred with ermin ; his coro- 
net, with precious ffones, and cap borne by the cart of Hertford on a c:1mton 
velvet-cuſhion, and wearing a cap of crimion velvet turned up with ermin, by 
his majeſty's permiſſion: bis train ſupported by ny eros Oughton, and ano- 
ther groom of his bed-chamber, affitted by Henry Killigrew, gentleman of 
his royal highnets's robes, ] 

between the duke of Montague, lord hiyh-conſtable for that day, and the 
earl of Suffolk and Bindon, as earl-marfhal of England; the duke of Gratton, 
lord high-tteward on that occation, with the crown, between the duke of 
Argyle, bearing the ſcepter with the dove, and the duke of Somerſet with the 
orb; the biſhop of Saliſbury with the bible, and the biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry with the patten, and the biſhop of Bangor with the chalice, J hen 
the king in his royal robes of crimſon velvet, turred with ermin, and border- 
ed with a rich broad gold lice, wearing the collar of the order of St George, 
and on his head a cap of state of crunton velvet, turned up with ermin, 
adorned with a circle of gold, enriched with diamonds, ſupported by the 
bitkops of Durham, and Bath and Wells, under a canopy borne by the barons 
of the Cinque-Ports, The litany was dang by the biſhops of Litchfield and 
Coventry and Norwich, and the ſermon preached by dr. William Talbot, 
biſ1gp of Oxford, tather'to. the late lord chancellor. The biſhop obſerves 
in his ſermon, *queen Anve not only pafſed laws for the further eftabiith- 
ment of the proteſtant ſuccetlion, but by her arms, and thoſe of her allies, had, 
in human appearance, placed it almoſt our ot danger, having, in eight cant 
paigns, ſo glorious in the conduct, and fo aſtoniſhing in the fucceſs of them, 
as not to be parallelled in hiſtory, ſo tar reduced the only power, that could 
interrupt it, that there was little more wanting to have compleated our ſecu— 
rity, But whether it was to correct us for tome ſins, whereby we had pro- 
voked God to anger, or to chaſtiſe our confidence, which, it may be, we 
placed too much in the arm of fleſh; or to convince us, that his providence, 
which alone began, ſhould alone have the glory of ſiniſling this great work; 
he was plecaled to fliffer us to fall into a condition, from which nothing elſe 
could have relieved us. Our enemy, who had ſet np a pretender to this 
throne, raiſed from a ſtate of aſking peace, to a condition of giving peace and 
princes too to Europe; our allies, tome divided from us, others miſerably 
disjointed; and we ourſelves not only unguarded, but wretchedly broken 
iuto parties and factions at home. Fhe friends of the pretender thought thete 
cu cumſtances ſo encouraging, that they openly avowed his title in writing and 
diſcourſe, and his agents as boldly inliſted ſoldiers to affert it with the ſword, 


And he mutt have been very ſanguine, who, in this view of things, could 


have thought, that the pretender, whom our queen's repeated inſtances could 
not remove from a ſituation, which her parlament thought too near us, would 
not, upon her myelty's demiſe, have brought a foreign army to join his friends 
here, before the proteſtant heit, who was at a much greater diſtance, could 
have arrived, to have maintained his own juſt right, or defended his faithful 
ſubjects. But when that day was come, that was to put a period to that royal 


life, on the continuance of which alone, this threatening danger ſeemed ſuſ- 


pended; then was God pleated to mix ſo much mercy with the ſtroke, as by 
his providence to order it, that the unſettled poſture of affairs abroad would 
not permit the pretender's foreign friends to fend any forces to encourage an 
inſurrection; and the unreadinets of his ſurprized abettors here would nos 
permit them to appear in tuch a manner, as to invite an invaſion; but our 
King was peaceably proclaimed, to the univerſal joy ot his people,” 

Dr Sacheverell was ut that time at Sutton, near Birmingham in Warwick- 
ſhice, where he preached on the ſunday betore the coronation; and above 
two hundred of the Buminghain people came ſo tar to attend upon him, and 
the conſequence of it appeared a day or two after. Several of the principal 
inhabitants of Birmingham having reſolved in a ſuitable manner to expreſs 
their joy on the day of the coronation, an entertainment was prepared for then 
at the Caſtle-Tavern. When the night came % tumultuous rabble got 
together, broke the windows of the houſe, and fofced the company to remove: 
all the cry was'Sacheverell for ever; and down with the whigs. If any one 
in the itreet cried, God bleſs king George, he was in danger of his life. At 
Briſtol allo the mob broke the windows of mr. Whiting, the under-ſheriff, 
who had offended them by proſecuting one guilty of perjury. They did the 
ſame at mr. Jefireys's houſe : but fell in a {till more furious manner on mr. 
Stevens's, which they atſaulted, entered, and plundered. One mr. Thomas, 
who perſuaded them to withdraw, was murdered; and ſeveral gentlemen 
inſulted, hurt, and abuſed, At Chippenham in Wiltſhire, the rabble armed 
with guns, piſtols, and clubs, marched with beat of drum, and abuſed the juſ- 
tices, gentlemen, and freemen, who were ſhewing their loyalty in ſolemniz ing 
the king's coronation, The ſame kind of diforders were committed at Nor- 
wich and Reading, 

» The memorial was as follows: 

The under-written plenipotentiary, miniſter of the king of Great. Britain, 
has orders from the king his maſter to repreſent to your majeſty, that, having 
heard the report of the commiſſaries and engineers ſent to vicw the ſtate ot 
the fortifications and port of Dunkirk, his majeſty is very much ſurprized to 


hear, that notwithſtanding the inſtances and repretentations made on the part 


of Great- Britain, to preis the execution of the 91h article of the treaty of peace 
concluded at Utrecht, the ſaid port is fo little filled up, that there can of to 
this day as great ſhips as formerly paſs by the old canal up to the hornwork 
of the town. So long as that canal remains, it cannot be denied, that there 
is ſtill at Dunkirk a port of one thouſand rods long, and conſequently able to 
receive many hundred ſhips. The words of the treaty are, portus complea- 
tur (that the haven ſhall be filled up) aggeres aut moles diruantur (that the 
dykes which form the canal and the moles be deſtroved). We appeal even 
to your majeſly's engineers, if the haven be filled up, and if the dykes be de- 
ſtroyed? "The king his maſter is very much perſuaded that your majeſty, be- 
ing fully informed of this fact, will give your Aria orders, that at laſt that ſhall 
be accompliſhed, which, according to the words of the treaty, ought to have 
been done above a year ago, The ſame miniſter has orders to repreſent to 
your majeſty, that the ſurprize of the king his maſter has been ſtill greater, 
when he was told, that notwithſtanding the ſaid gth article, which ſays ex- 
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Thea the earl of Derby, with the tword of ſtate, 


jecte, that were formed for that purpoſe. 
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lition of Dunkirk; from whence the trade of England and 
Holland had been greatly incommoded during the late 
wars. Inſtead of executing this article, the French king 
had entirely evaded it; and therefore mr. Prior, who was 
ſtill reſident at Paris, was ordered to preſent a memorial to 
him, preſſing the performance of the gth article of the trea- 
ty of Utrecht u. The French king, who had uſed the diſ- 
tinction of the letter and ſpirit of treaties to juſtify his non- 
compliance with the treaty of partition, adhered to the letter 
of this, and pretended he had fulfilled it in the utmoſt extent 
„. His anſwer was not ſatisfactory; Prior was recalled, and 


preſly, ne dicta munimenta, portus, moles, aut aggeres denuò unquam reſi- 
ciantur (that the ſaid fortifications, port, or the dykes of Dunkirk thall never 
be rebuilt) that they are actually at work in making a new port, much larger 
than the old canal; which, as well as the old haven, goes up to the town of 


Dunkuk; and that the foundation of a fluice much greater than the former, 


which ſerved to clean the old haven, is laid. 
It cannot be imagined, that your majeſty will make uſe of the word dicta, 


which is in that article, to maintain, that, ſince the ſame canal is not reſtored, 


the ſame materials are not made uſe of, and the ſame baſtions and courtains 
are not rebuilt, that your majeſty is at liberty to raiſe new works, and to 
make a new port better than the former. The bona ſides, which ought to 
reign in all treaties, and which will be religiouſly obſerved by the king my 


matter, will not admit of ſuch a ſuppoſition, 


When ſhips can go into Dunkirk by the old canal, which is in the north, 
or by the new, which is on the weſt, Dunkirk will, in the ſame manner, be a 
port, and be equally incommodious and dangerous to the commerce of 


— 


Great-Britain, | 

In either of theſe two caſes the treaty will be equally violated. The king 
of Great-Britain is refolved, on his fide, religiouſly to obſerve the treaty of 
Utrecht, and to maintain with your majeſty an amity ſo ſincere, that he de- 


fires, above all things, to prevent all incidents, that may diſturb that good 


intelligence, And, as the hopes of ſeeing the entire execution of that gth 


article has been to Great-Britam the principle motive for accepting the peace 


of Utrecht, he has ordered the under-written miniſter to make the moſt 
preſſing inſtances with your majeſty, that you will pleaſe to give order for 
the filling up the ſaid canils, &c. ; | 

His anſwer was as follows; | 

Purſuant to the gth article of the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, 
the harbour of Dunkirk, between the town and the citadel, is entirely filled 
up. Nevertheleſs, men are till at work, carrying into it the earth, that is 
produced by the demoliſhing of the cavaliers of the citadel, 


The words Portus compleatur, can never be applied to the old canal, 


which is very different from the harbour; neither, to be ture, would the 
king ever have engaged entirely to deſtroy a canal of a thouſand toiſes in 
length. | 
"That would have been a work immoderately great, for the only time, 
men could have been employed therein, would have been at low water, 


On the other hand, it would have been altogether neediris, for the ſea 


will ſoon carry away what remains of the dykes, that were made, 


Theſe dykes and jetters fink daily, and are waſhed away by the ſea, But 


it having been lately demanded, on the part of the king of Great-Britain, 
that, to the end they might be carriod off the ſooner, the king would cauſe 
tour coupuies or outlets to be made therein, his majeſty gave o:ders accor- 
dingly? and, by means of this new work, the old canal will be ſo choaked 
up in a few days, that it will be leve! with the ſtrand, and no ſhipping will 
be able to enter it. Nay, they will not be able to go up thither, even at 
high water, but as they do. at alt other places along the coaſt, quite from 
Newport to Calais, | | 
The king has ſeveral times complained of the dilatorinefs on the part of 
England, in point of executing the gth article of the peace of Utrecht. It 
ought not therefore to be charged upon his majeſty. This is notorious, 


It is well known too, that the fortifications of Dunkirk are demoliſhed ; 


and that the harbour is ſo fitled up, that it would be impoſſible for the king 
to make it good again, did not his majeſty defign (as he fully does) pune- 
tually to perform the treaty. | | | 

He has alieady ſeveral times anſwered the complaints, which for ſome 
time pait he has received, about the work he was forced to make, to hinder 
a great track of land from being laid under water, which the ruining of the 
ſluices of Dunkirk would have effected. However he is willing to repeat 
once more the reaſons he has given for that proceeding. h 

The waters of the canals ot Furnes, La Moere, Wynoxberg, and Bour- 
urg, were diicharged by the fluices of Dunkuk. This outlet was necef- 
lay to keep the caſtellanies of Bourbourg, Wynoxberg, and even ſome part 
of that of Furnes, from being overflowed, which, without it, they muſt 
infallibly have been, But the king, having promiſed utterly to deſtroy the 
iluices of Dunkirk, gave his orders for executing the treaty; and, in the 


mean while, cauted a repreſentation to be made to the queen of Great-Britany 


of the inconvenicucies, that would enſue upon this 11gcrous performance g 
deſiring, at the ſame time, that ſhe would ſutter one of the three ſluices, which 
were to be deſtroyed, to ſtand as it did. | 

This was denied by that princes. So it became neceſſary to find out ſome 
other method for diſcharging the water of theſe tour canals, | | 

The Englith commiffaries and engineers were witneſſes of the ſeveral pro» 
They were full well acquninted 
with the defign of the canal of Mardyke, and were of opinion, it was impoſſi- 
ble to be executed, It is true, it was a very expenſive one ; and the king 
would gladly have ſaved that money, had it pleaſed the queen of Great- 
Britain to leave one of the fluices of 
waters from the country, But, upon her refuſal, it was abſolutel, necct- 
fary to open this canal, to receive the waters of the tour other canals, 

Theſe four old cavals are navigable, and are together forty-eight toiſes 
broad; and conſequently the new canal muſt needs have a ſufficient breadth 
to receive all theſe waters, and diſcharge them into the ſea. 

The tluice alſo mult neceſſarily be proportionable to the breadth of the 
canal, and to the quantity of waters it retains ? for the point is, to hinder 
the tides getting into the country, and to keep in the waters of the tour old 
canals at high tides, | 

The ſeaſon preſſed the finiſhing of that work; and, if the ſamè Rad not. 
been carried on with great diligence, what would not men have apprehended 
from the diſorder, which the autumn-rains might occaſion ? 

Theſe are the motives, which obliged the king to cauſe the new canal of 
Mardyke to be opened, and to haſten the accompliſhment of that work, 
His majeſty has no deſign, no intention to make anew harbour at Mardyke, 


ankirk ſtanding, only to diſcharge the 
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the carl of Stair ſent. in his room. who proſecuted the af- 
fair with great vigour. The court of France would not 
vield, and declared in expreſs terms, Mardyke was not 
Dunkirk, and that the treaty of Utrecht did not deprive 
the king of the natural right of a ſovereign, to make what 
works he ſhould judge proper for the prelervation of his fub- 
jects, The truth 15, the plempotentiaries of Great-Britain 
had been too negligent in the affair. In fupulating the de- 
molition of Dunkirk, it was doubtlets their intention that 
another and better harbour ſhould not be made on that coaſt 
put then it ſhould have been ſo expreficd ; otherwite, in 
ſuch articles all advantages will be taken by thofe on whon 
they arc impofecl. i | | : 

The fame fault had been committed in the treaty of com- 


merce with Spain. The advantages obtained in the body 
of the treaty Were all explained away by the feperate articles, 
and the refiule was, thatthe Britith goods and merchandizes 
paid {even per cent. more than hack been paid before. King 


George applied himfelf alto to redreſs this grievance, Spain 
in imitation of France, adhered to the letter of the treaty, 


and would not agree that the terms thould be explained 
according to the intentions of the. queen's plenipotentiaries; 
ann it was not th after much time and pains that this, and 
ever her diniculties relating to the aiticento contract, 
wore achjuſted. So true is it, that a good negotiator is as 
rare and as uſciul as a great general. 

Fe barrier treaty, whick was negotiating. at Antwerp 
between the emperor and. the {tates-general, and which was 
of great confequence to the trade of England, drew. allo 
the attention of the now king. General Cadogan, intimate 
end of the duke of Marlborough, was tent as plenipoten— 
Barry: | 
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to build a place there. He has already declared, and once. more repeats it, 
that he 15 only willing to e a comte, - which Would be laid under water, 
i this was not_ditcharged into the 1c, | 

For the feſt, the king his given good. proofs of his Bona Fides in the 
execution ot the treativs. -- His majeſty has given particular marks thereot to 
the king of Grent- Britain. He ſecs, with pleature, the afſurances which 
that pritice renews to bun, that he will rehgroutly obſerve. the.treaty of 
Utrecht, and maintan @ tincere friendiinp with him. 

In cate of thote happy diipolitions, all incidents capable of dilturbing this 
good underttanding, may be extily avoided, | 
The king does not doubt bur it will be perfect, when all ſutpicions on 
both ſides ſhall be fincerely cleared up, and all juppofitions vaniſhed. It 1s 
for this end thai his m:jeity is pleated to repeat the reatons contained in this 
nieniorial, and that he avam orders the fieur d'Ibbeville, his envoy extragr- 
dinary, to give an account thereof to the king of Great-Brititn, The 20 
of November, 1714. 

* Some of theſe libels were, Stand fail to the church! Where are our 
biſhops now? "The religion ot king George, No preſoyterion government. 
'The flate game ſter: 01, The church of England's {orrowtul lamentation, 
Afop in Mourning. The duke of Ormond's Vindication. - The lord 
Bulingbroke's Vandication. No Lord Protector ; or, The duke of Mart- 
borough's deſign. defeated. The hawkers that cried thete libeis, and fung 
ſcditious ballads, werc, by fir William Humpnievs, lord-mayor of London, 
taken up and ſent to the houle of correction, for which he had the king's 
approbation, in a letter Fromlord Townthend, lecretary of ſtate. 

Matthew Tindal, doctor of Jaws, publiſhed at London, 1715, in 8v0, 
remarks on this declaration, ot both which it will be proper tv. give the fol- 
lowing ahſtract: „ 

The prctender maintains, That the Revolmgn ruined the Engliſh Mon- 
archy, laid the foundation of à republican government, and devolved the 
ſovereign poet, on the people ; and that we are expoled to arbitrary power, 
and become u prey to folcigners. This the pretender out of his hercattary 
courage and cooduels,, wauld have prevenied, and therefore lays, We part- 
ed from our ordinary reftidence, to put omſelves:at the head of fuch of our 
loyal ſubjects, as were dilpoicd to defend us and thenifelves from all foreign 
I1\1300. : 

In anſwer to this, the author of the remarks obſerves, that the European 
monarchies; founded on the Gothic conſtitutions, were hat licit elect. e, 

The pietender, after having put the nation in mind how he invaded Scot- 
land, and bouited, that the milcartiage of that expedition could not be un- 


) 
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puted to him, ſays, © That, when-he tound the treaty of peace was upon the 


point ot being concluded, without any reguard to him, he publiſhed, April 
1712, his proteſtation againſt it.“ | i | : 
Though the piinces of Europe have fo often rejected all his pretenſions, 
yet he thinks to cajule them, by ſaying, “ \We hope, that all chrittian princes 
and potentates, Who are now iin peace together, will reflect on the dangerous 
example here given them, and the formidable eſtects they are threatened 
with trom ſuch, an united force, as that of England and Hanover; and that 
they will jerioufly confider, whether the exorbitant power, that now accrues 
to the houſe of Bruntwick, be conſiſtent with the balance of power they have 
been fighting for all this laſt war; and therefore we call on them tor their 
aſſiſtance for the recovery of our dominions, which their intereſt, as well as 
honour, engages them to grant us, as far as they are able.“ Can any thing 
be more _impolitic, than for this popifh pretender, in the ſame declaration, 
in which he expects, that the proteſtants of Great-Britain ſhould rely on his 


word for the prefervation of their religion, to call on all chriſtian princes to 


have no regard to their moſt ſolemn engagements, but to violate then faith, 
by breaking that peace, which they have ſo lately concluded ? And nothing 
can be more ridiculous than his ſuppoſing, that France, as well as the reſt of 
Europe, are in fuch immediate danger, by the exorbitant power of the 
houſe of Brunſwick, that they are obliged, if they will preſerve themſelves, 
to fall upon it with their united forces. The pretzuder, even while he is 
perſuading the people of Great-Britain to take up arms againſt the king, 
cannot forbear telling them, that, by the union of England and Hanover, 
they have got that balance of power, which all Europe has been ſo long tight- 
ing for; and repreſenting their taking up arms as a moſt deſperate attempt, 
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high- church party occaſioned the publiſhing a proclamation 
for ſuppreſſing of riots and tumults. Seditious libels were 
with great induſtry diſperſed, jealouſies infuſed into weak 
minds, and the groundleſs clamout of the danger of the 
church revived &. In November, the dukes of Matihbo- 
rough, Shrewſbury, and Argyle, the earls of Nottingham 
and Sunderland, the lord Townlhcnd, the marquis de Rlom— 
teleone the Spaniſh embaſlador, the count de Noſtiz, and 
leveral other pertons of diſtinction, received, by the mail 
from France, copies of a paper, printed in Englith, French 
and Latin, ſigned at the top James R, and dated ar Plom- 


biers the 29th of Augut!, 1714, N. S. being a kind of mani- 
{c{to or declaration of the pretender, alerting his claim to the 
crown ot Great-Britain. He ſays, The revolution ruined 
the Englth wnonarchy, laid the foundation of a republican 
OOVECTINNNCIT, and devolved the lovercign POWEer on the DCO- 
ble.“ He obſerves, That when he found the treaty of peace 
was upon the point of being concluded, without any legte! 
to him, he publiſhed, in April 1712, his proteſtation 
againſt it.“ He then gives the reaſon of his fitting ſtill for 
ſome time paſt, inthete remarkable words: © Yet, contra 
ry to our expectations, upon the death of the princets gur 
Sitter (of whote good intentions towards us, we could not for 
tome time palt well doubt: And this was-the reaton we then 
{at -{t111, expectine. the good effects thereof; which were 


unfortunately prevented by her deplorable death) we found 
1 I ot” . „ . p . 
that our-people, intead of taking this favourable Obpörtu— 


nity of retrieving the honour and truc intereft of their cum 


try, by doing us and themtelves juſtice, had unncduely 


7 


proclaimed tor their kipg a foreign Prince, to our prehidte 
contrary to the tundamental and inconteſtible laws Ot here- 


* 


ditary night, which their pretended acts of ſeitlement can 


* 


never abrogate x.. The. perſfons, who received thrs:deela 


by reaſon of that moſt exorbitant power, which, he ſ1ys;. is now ih the houf 
ot Brunſwiek; and, as if he had a-mind wholy to intimidate them he attic kt 
that the elector 18 4 powertul prince, {uppor ted by 1 00d Any Of hes o 
people, beſides the affiſtance, which a neighbouring ſtate (and he nuvi have 
added the king ot Prutlia) is obliged to grünt him upor. demand ; anch enn 
thoutind of ahens refuged in England thee thirty years path who, vit 
their dependance wholly upon hun, will be ready to ftand by him von. all 
occations, | 
Fhe pretender labours to draw his loving fubyjects, us be call» them, into 
a civil war, by fie ing them the mitchiet of tuch wars, and thet eto lays, 
What can our 11hjects expect but endlcls wars and divitions, from tubve ting. 
tofacred and fandunental a conſtitution as that of here right? . het, 
has {til prevailed agimit all uſurpations, bow tuccete fully an how long tune 
locver continued; the government finding fill no vet, tillit returned won 
to its true center. But if what he calls ſucceſsful ufurpations have continued 
tor. a long time, and- we may add, -a much longer than his hereditary inglit, 
How can that be the true: center of government * F,ipecaily, it, ot thi 
nineteen ſuccelive kings hince the conqueſt, thirteen of thenedid not con. to 
the crown. by prozunity of. blood; and there-have been more of thoie low, 
that dic to. tueceed, depotcd, than of the many, who. did not, who were ll 
of them not only looked on to have a competent authority during thoewtives 
but their proceedings (upon the validity of which mot of the „tles to on; 
eſtates depend) have been eſteemed good in wi ages. | h 
le threatens us with other popiſh pretenders, and fays, How em our 
lubjects be ignorant of the jult pretence of to many other, princes, th 1 
before the houte of Hanover, whoſe light, after us, will be (as. unconbee 
our own; who want neither will nor power to aflert itin thei tuns; abtifo 
entail a perpetual. war upon our kingdoins, with a civil wiatin oor own bows 
els, which their divifions. will make unavoidable 2 Vic late anmiltry mutt 
have reduced the nation to a low condition indeed, if they dare not tin bi 


Or. any Other popiſt pretender, But have not all th-ic Ppt pretend 3 
owned the right and title, not only of king William and qucen Mine, but of 
his majeſty, aud conſequently acknowledged, timt the Pu liamctit hase right 
to diſpoſe of the crown ? | | 
Thepretender fays, We- ſhall not think ourtelves anfrrerable betore God 
and man for the pernicious conſequences, which this new nin poticy, of our 
crowns may draw on ourjubjeetsand- all chriſtendom. Whictr is in efteer 
jay ing, we have regard to nothing bat on: enn private antercit; candy, ter the 


fake ot that, we care not what pernicious conftequenees we draw on to che nos 


* 


tions and allchriſtendom. If it be law ful, aftor the fucecethon ot. on kings - 


or queens, on pretence of a former indctcatable-title, to aturb bee Of 
a kingdom; it mult be law ful (hnce no time can dettivy inch ate) after 
the ſucceſſion of tour thoufand; and then what kingdom can promile ittelt 
the leuſt peace or quiet? 

Though the pretender threatens a fatal war, yet he would have thote, whom 
he calls his loving 1ubjects, think he has an untpeakable kndneis for them; 
and, therefore tells them, it is not our intereſt alone we are cuncoerned for; our 
natural and unalterable love for our people 1s ſuch, that gs we could not fee 
without grief their blood and treature laviſhed in the laſt war, in oppoſition 
to our undoubted right; fo we cannot now with lets forrow tec 1heing « oled 
to be ſubjected to an arbitrary power, and become a prey totorotynets, It 
indeed he had a natural and unaltcrabie love for thete nhutions, . „ud, hee 
he ſlipped the opportunity of making uſe of the good iientivfs vt hi pirmcets 
his ſiſter, rather quit his pretenfions, than chtturb the ewe, a involre 
them in endleſs wars: or, if he had any tenje of honou!, tw dd never 
endeavour to impote upon them by notorious talthoods; wand win eb 
more ſo, than this part of his declaration, which, thoutzh dated bene 
king came over, or had done any one act of goverament, yet ok ˙n hen 
charges him with defigning to entlave the people, and make 1c 2 n. 
prey to foreigners, who, by the laws, of which our king bas ſhow gn 6! 
moſt religious obſerver, are excluded from all places of truſt and 

Did not the pretender, bred up in the politics of Krane think ev. 2 
that could-cnilave a nation, would certainly do it, her oule not talk e 
rate, nor think to terrify us by ſaying, the clecior 13 a pow ul pri e, 
abſolute in his own country, where he has never met with the leaſt of 
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ration, thought it their duty to deliver it into the hands of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate; upon which the marquis de Lamber- 
ti, the duke of Lorain's miniſter, was forbid the court, 
becauſe ſuch a thing could not be done at Plombieres with- 
out the countenance of his maſter; and the following meſ- 
face was delivered to him by the lord Townſhend :* That 
it was inconſiſtent with his majeſty's honour and dignity, 
as well as intercſt, to admit to audience the miniſter of a 
prince, who, at that very juncture, gave ſhelter and pro— 
 reftion to a pretender, and an open enemy to his domuni- 
ons. The marquis tranſmitted this meſſage to the duke of 
Lorrain, left London; and went to Oxford, to wait his 
maſter's anſwer. This gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the 
pretender and his friends had formed a party in that unyer- 
lity to advance his intereſt, as it afterwards appeared, The 
marquis having received the duke of Lorrain's anſwer, 
dated at Nancy, December the 6th, 1514, communicated 
it to the lord Townſhend. It was to this effect : 

I belicve, fir, you no ways doubt of my being extreme: 
ly ſurprized to hear by the courrier, which came from you, 
that, when you applicd to my lord Townſhend to obtain an 
midicnce, that miniſter made anſwer, that, fince the che- 
valier de St George remained {till in my dominions, the 
king thought fit to forbid you the court: In caſe his maſefty 
houid continue in this difagreeable reſolution with reſpect 
to me, I muſt ſubmit to his pleature, and you have nothing 
elle to do, but to return hither as foon as you are able. 
However, you are firſt to apply to the duke of Marlborough, 
and to the king's miniſters, defiring them to lay before his 
piety the unfortunate ſituation J am in, it, after having 


cen ſo ready to let the king know. the part I take in his 


acceſſion to the crown of England, and after having been 
one of the firſt to make my compliments, and ſhow my 
zeal. on this occaſion, all Europe mould be acquainted. 
that his majeſty had fome reaſon to be diffatisfied with me, 
That I cannot conceive, whence this ſhould proceed, ſince, 
as to the chevalier de St George. the vorld knows by what 
means he came into this country: That every oneis inform— 
ed of the ſituation of my territories, which are ſurrounded 
and cut through on all ſides by France: That it is known 
how I had no ſhare in his coming into my country: That! 
neither invited him to come hither, nor could I force him 
to go away: That lately, upon the death of queen Anne, I 
knew nothing of his leaving Bar, till twelve hours after he 
was gone from thence; and I knew nothing of his return 
to Bar, till after he was come back, as a traveller, that goes 
backwards and forwards in a open country, and intermixed 
with other territories as mine is: As to the mancteito or 
declaration dated at Plombiers, which the chevalter de St 
George had got printed, 1 knew nothing more of it, than 
that he gave me one after it had been publiſhed; but that 
really am much concerned to hear from you, that it has been 
reported, that the fame maniteſtoes have been {ſpread abroad 
by you, or thole of your retinue. LI own to you, that Iam 


extremely concerned at this, and that in ſome ſort it ſeems. 


to be a deſign to make me uncaſy, to give out, that either 
T or my ſervants meddled in fuch an affair. | 

Theſe are the reatons which I have to offer, and which I 
would have you dchre thole gentlemen to lay before the 


diftion from his own ſubjects. It is ſo far true, the elector never met with 
the leaſt contradiction from his ſubjects; but then it is as true, he never re- 
quired any thing of them, but what was for their good; and ſubjects will 
never think a prince's power too great, when heis always contriving how to 
employ it moſt tor their ſervice; and thinks his greateſt happineſs conſiſts in 
making them happy. | 

'Fhe pretender ſavs, The elector is a foreigner, ignorant of our laws, cuſt- 
oms, manners, and language ; but for himſelf, We are the only born Engliſh- 
man left of the royal family, Though the pretender was born in England, 
yet lince he was carried into France in his cradle, this could not quality him 
ro underitand our laws, cuftoms, and manners; and he, who ſeems to un- 
derttand nothing but the ridiculous trumperies of the Romith church, muſt 
be an utter ſtranger to the laws and cuſtoms of the nation; nor can he have a 
notion of any conſtitution, but one as arbitrary as that of France. Merely 
being born in a country cannot create in a man the leaſt kindneſs for it: 
the place indeed, b one is bred (uſually the ſame where he is born) and 
the perſons with whom he is bred, generally prejudice a man in their favour ; 
and conſequently the pretender ought to be accounted by the people of Great- 
Britain as much a Frenchman, as if he had been born there: and *tis. all 


grimace and French banter to talk of his natural and unalterable love for 


the Engliſh. | 

Though he would have it thought, that king George's being a foreigner 
renders him unfit to govern this nation; yet he will not allow it tobe any 
manner of objection to himſelf, or any other pretender of the popiſh line. 

Was not king James II. born and bred among us, and under the greateſt 
obligations to the church of England, and bound by the moſt folemn engage- 
ments to preſerve our laws and religion? And yet that did not hinder him, 
as ſoon as he got into the throne, from attempting the ſubverſion of both. 
And did not we owe the preſervation of both to a foreigner ? 

Was not the pretender, though born here, educated among the enemies of 
our country and religion? Who, from the firſt moment be was capable of 
underſtanding any thing, could hear nothing trom thoſe diſappointed perſons 


0 F 


the Iriſh maſſacre, be involved in one common ruin. 


had expended in behalf of the abdicated family. 
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king, in hopes they will convince his majeſty of my moſt 


reſpectful adherence to him, and that his majeſty will be 
pleaſed to admit you to an audience. | 

But if, contrary to my expectation, the king will not 
grant you an audience, you are to come away, having dc- - 
fired the miniſters to let the king know the concern 1 am 
under; and that 1 hope his majeſty will pleate to accept of 
my good intentions, and the early care I took to thew him 
the inviolable zeal I have for him.” | | 

When the marquis communicated this letter to the king”z 
miniſters, he, at the ſame time, cxpretled his maſter's 
dcep contern at this unlucky affair, which obſtructed the 
friendſhip and good underitanding the had fo carly ſough- 
with his Britannic majeſty tor whom hie ever entertained 
the higheſt eſteem and veneration.“ And he likewiſe ex- 
preſſed his own particular concern, aud the great mortifica- 
tion it was to hum, to be admitted to a court, which he had 
ſo great a deſire to be made knownto. He was anſwered, 
That it was not out of any preudice t his pertn, nor even 
to the perſon ot his maſter, tor whom the king had a great 
eſteem. Bur that, as affairs ſtood at present, though his 
excuſes were, in ſome meaſure, allowable, yet his majeſty 
was the beſt judge of what was contittent with his own hon- | 
our and dignity; and, as his majeſty was likewiſe ſenſi- 
ble of the duke's readineſs to ſeck aud cultivate a friendſhip 
with his majeſty, ſo the king wiſhea, that the cauſes which 
obſtrufted the fame at pretent, might be {pecdily reinuyed? 
The marquis finding by this anfwer, that his majeſty in- 
ſiſted on the removal of the pretender from the dominions: 
of Lorrain, before he would admit hin to an audience, 
took his leave of the lord Townlhend, and, on the 13th of 
December, ſet out on his return home. In awer to that 
part of the duke of Lorrain's letter, wherem he alledges, 
That his territories are turrounded and cut through on all 
ſtdes by France; and that he neither invited the chevalier 
de St George thither, nor could force him to go away;“ 


a paper tranſmitted hither by mr. Prior, and delivered to 


hum by the marquis de Torcy, was {aid to be produced to 
the marquis, whereby his moſt chriſtian mweity declared, 
That he neither did, nor would, in any manner concern 
himſelf with the chevalier de St George; which declaration 
was directly contrary to the duke of Lorrain's allegation. 

When the pretender's declaration came firtt into England 
and was publiſhed in the foreign prints, the jacobites and 
tories inſiſted upon its being a contrivance of the whigs, to 
reflect on the memory of the queen, and to fix an odium 
upon the high church party, becaule in that declaration he 
ſaid © That for ſome time paſt, he could not well doubt of 
his ſiſter's good intentions towards him. But they were 
much contounded by the duke of Lorrains letter, which 
owned the declaration to be genuine, and that the preten- 
der himſelf had given him one of them. 

About the latter end of Nevember, the king advanced 
the ſalaries of the chief-juſticę of the king's-bench, and of 
the exchequer, to the ſame ſum, as was allowed the chiet- 
juſtice of the common-pleas, being 20001. a vear, and the 


ſalaries of the other nine judges to 1 5300l. a year, Y 


About this time addreſſes were ict on foot in Scotland, 
tor diffolving the union; and it was alto propoled, that 


about him, but reviling the Engliſh nation. And has not this early averfion 
been daily improved by. the French, who bear an hereditary hatred to the 
Engliſh? And can it be thought that the Italian princeſs, who calls herſelf 


his mother, as well as the pricits and jeſuits (to whole intereſt he is entirely 


devoted) have not uſed all arts to create in hin a_moital averfion to thoſe 
they call heretics and rebels. | | | 

Add to this, that his morote, ſullen, and revengeful temper makes hun apt 
to receive the worſt impreſſions: ſo that nature, education, religion, (not to 
mention want of underſtanding) have rendered him, of all mankind, the moſt 
unfit, notwithſtauding his being born here, to govern protcſtants and tree-born 
Britons. : 

Could we ſuppoſe the pretender, though a papiſt, no perſecutor of pro- 
teſtants, and with his French education no hater of the Engliſh; yet, as he 
muſt be wholly in the power of thoſe foreign popiſh forces, with which he 
deſigns to invade the dominions of ſo powerful a king; to he could not. 
hinder them, if they got the better, from treating the people with the ut- 
molt cruelty. All churchmen then, whether high or low, would, as at 
Then all that the 
nation is worth, could not ſatisfy the demands of France, for what they 
In a word, concludes 
the author of the remarkes, ſince there is no ſcene of cruelty, that even the 
reading ofthe popiſh maflacres can fuggeſt, but what the proteſtants of theſe 
nations had reaſon to apprehend, if faithleſs and blood-thirſty men had pre- 
vailed; ought we not every day of our lives, to pour out our thanks to 
the father of all mercies, for having ſo wonderfully brought about this 
great deliverance; and to take the utmoſt care to avoid all ſuch divifions, 
as may encourage any more attempts from this popiſh . pretender 2 Which 
nothing can more effectually hinder, than the chuting luch men to repreſent 
us in the next parliament, who no ways abetted the execrable dæeſigos of the 
late miniſtry, but are truly and heartily in the iutereſt of their king and 
country. This, and this only, can put us upon a happy and laſtiug eſta- 
bliſhment,” 
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none ſhould be elected members of parliament there, 
but ſuch as would promiſe to uſe their endeavours tor 
that purpoſe. - Many well-meaning people ſeemed at 
firſt inclinable to fall in with thoſe meaſures; but when 
they found, that the jacobites were the molt zcalous in 
puſhing this affair, in order to raiſe contution and diſcord 
betwixt the two nations, they refuſed to concur, and referred 
their grievances by the union to be contidered, when the 
nation {hould be better ſettled. But there was a quite dif- 
ferent ſpirit among the high-church party in England, who 
excited riots and tumults in many parts of the kingdom, to 
which they had been encouraged by the pretender's decla— 
ration. To prevent thele diforders, a proclamation was 
publiſhed on the 6th of December. : 8 
Religious diſputes were at this time alſo at a great height. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke having, before the queen's death, publiſh— 
ed his ſcripture-doctrine of the Uinity, the lower-houle of 
convocation had complained ot his book, as containing afler- 


tions contrary to the catholic faith. This complaint being 


laid before the bithops, they deſired an extract to be made of 
ſuch paſſages, as gave greatelt oftence, and were moſt liable 
to cenſure. Accordingly, the lower houte made an extract, 
and having ſent it up to the biſhops, dr. Clarke, whilft it was 


under conſideration, wrote a reply to it, which was preſented to 


tome of the biſhops, but was not laid before the houte. After 
this, there appeared in allmoſt the whole upper-houſe a great 
diſpoſition to prevent diſlenſions and diviſions, by coming to a 
temper in this matter, and dr. Clarke was prevailed upon to 
lay before them a paper, in order to put an end to the affair.“ 
Dr. Clarke being apprehentive, that, if his paper ſhould be 
publiſhed ſeperately without a true account of the preceding 
and following circumſtances, it might be liable to be miſun- 
derſtood in ſeveral particulars, cauſed, three days after, an 
explanation to be delivered to the biſhop of London. The 
ſame day, the upper houſe came to a refolution to enter the 
paper and explanation in theaRts of the houſe, to communi- 
cate the ſame to the lower-houſe, and to proceed no farther 
upon the extract. But the lower-houſe were of a different. 
Opinion, and retolved, that the paper was no recantation ot 
his heretical aſſertions, nor did give ſuch ſatisfaction for the 


great ſcandal occaſioned by his writings, as ought to put a 


ſtop to any further examination. 

Thus ſtood the affair at the queen's death, and, the difputes 
about the trinity increaſing, on the 11th of December were 
publiſhed direcdons to the archbiſhops and biſhops, for the 
preſerving unity in the church, and purity of the chriſtian 


y Sir Peter King, recorder of London, was appointed chicf-juſtice of 


the Common-plcas, iu he room of the Lord Trevor; and Samucl Dodd was 


made chiet-baron of the exchequet ;. fir James Montague, a baron of that 
cout, in the room of ſerjeant Baniſter ; Serjcant Prat, a judge of the 
king's-bench, in the room of fir Thomas Powis ; Nicholas Lechmere, 
ſolicitor-genera), in the room of fir Robert Raymond; Spencer Cowper, 
attorney-general; and John Forteſcue Aland, folicitor-general ; to his 
Royal Highneis. About the fame time it was made public, that the 
ducheſs of Bolton, the ducheſs of St. Alban's, the ducheſs of Montague. 
the countels of Dorſet, the counteſs of Berkeley, and the lady Cowper, 
were made ladies of the bed- chamber to the princeſs of Wales; and mits. 
Selwyn, mrs. Pollexſen, mrs. Howard, and mrs. Clayton, bed-chamber 
women.to her Royal Highneſs, | 

It was genetally reported and believed, that Robert Price, one of the Ba- 
rons of the excheguer, would be laid aſide upon the demiſe of the queen, he 
having always ſhawg an indifterence with reſpect to the proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
but he was Sine 1 and it was thought he owed his continuance to his 
readineſs to go down to Briſtol, with fir Littleton Powis and Robert Tracy, 
two other judges, and to try thoſe, who had been guilty of the rior there, on 
the day of the king's coronation. The cry of theſe rioters was Hachevercl 
and Ormond: damn all foreign governments. On the 27th of November, 
teven ot the chief rioters were brought to their trials for afſaulting and plun- 
dering mr. Stephens's houſe, and murdering mr. Thomas. During the trials 
mr. Hart, a tobacco-merchant, who had been made a juſtice of the peace 
by the laſt miniſtry, behaved himſelf with ſuch inſolence, that he was ordered 
to quit the bench. Another reflected fo ſcandalouſly upon the grandqury, 
that he was ordered to the bar, and bound over to anſwer for his oftence. Six 
of the priſoners were found guilty of the riot; and one of them, upon whom 
mr. Stephens's wearing apparel had been found, was convicted of telony and 
burglary to the value of ten-pence only. All the criminals convicted of the 
riot were fined each twenty nobles only, to be impriſoned three months, and 
give ſecurity for twelve months for their good behaviour. As the proots 
againſt them were plain, a houſe being plundered, and a man murdered by 
them, it was thought ſurprizing, that not ene of them ſuffered capitally tor 
theſe crimes. The grand-jury for the city and county of Briſtol drew up an 
addreſs to the king, iu which they * returned their unfeigned thanks for his 
great goodneſs in ſending a ſpecial commitlion to that city, not only to protect 
his good ſubjects, but to prevent for the future ſuch riotous aſſembles, 
which for theſe four laſt years that before happy place had been expoſed to. 
And they were forty to ſay, that theſe aſſemblies had been encouraged and 
abetted by ſome of their own fellow-citizens, who had from time to time no- 


torioufly eſpouſed their cauſe, and, as far as in them lay, had ſcreened them 
om juſtice.' 


The paper was as follows: 

1. My opinion is, that the Son of God was eternally begotten by the 
eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Father; and that the Holy 
Spirit was likewiſe eternally derived from the Father, by or through tlie Son, 
adcording to the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Father. 


or the conſtitution ot the realm, tave © 
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taith, concerning the holy trinity; and alto for preierving 
the peace and quiet of the ſtate, 
Theſe directions were: 

I. That no preacher whatſdever, in his ſermon or lecture, 
do preſume to deliver any other doctrine concerning the 
bletted trinity, than hat is contained in the holy tertptures, 
and 15 agreeable to the tlirce ereeds, and the thirty-mine arti- 
cles of religion. 

II. That, in the explication of this doctrine, hey carefully 
avoid all new terms, and confine themtelves to ſuch ways of 
exprethon, as have been commonly uſed in the church. 
III. That care be taken, in this nuat:er, especially to ob- 
lerve the fifty-third canon of this chiunch, which torbids pub- 
lic oppoſition between preachers, becauſe (as that canon ex- 
prefles it) there groweth thereby much oftencs and diſquiet- 
nels unto the people: and that, above all things, they abſtain 
trom bitter invectives and ſcurrilous language acaintt all 
perions whatſorcver. | ; 

IV. Thatnone ol the clergy, in their ſermons and lectures, 
pretume to interxmeddie in any affairs of itate or government, 
uch ſpecial 
feaſts and faſts, as are or ſhall be appointed by jt tho- 
rity; and then no farther than the occation of fuch us ma 
ſtrictly require. Provided always, that nothing in this d.- 
rection ſhall be underſtood to diſcharge any perſon tron 
preaching in defence of the regal fupremacy eitablithed by 
law, as often, and in ſuch manner, as the firſt canon of 
the church doth require. | | | 

V. That the foregoing directions be alto obſer: by 
thoſe, who write any ching concerning the ſaid ſubject: 

VI. Whereas alſo. we are credibly informed, that ic is 
the manner of ſome in every divccle, before their lermon, 
eicher to uſe a collect and the Lord's prayer, or the Lois 
prayer only (which the titty-htth canon preſcribes as the 
concluſion. of the prayer, and not the whole prayer) or 7 
leaſt to leave out our titles, by the {ud canon required to be 
declared and recognized: we do further direct, that you re- 
quire your clergy, in cheic prayer before ſermon, that they 


do keep ſtrictly to the form in the (aid canon contained, or 


tothe tull effect thereof. 


VII. And whereas we allo underſtand, that divers per- 
ſons, Who are not of theclergy, have of late preſumed, not 
only to talk and to diſpute again{t the chriſtian fanh con- 
cerning the bleffed trinity, but alto to write and publiſh 
books and pamphlets againtt the tame, and indullrouſly 
ipread them through the kingdom, contrary to the Known 
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2. Before my book, intitled, The ſcripture doctrine, &c. was publiſhed, 
I did indeed preach two or three ſermons upon this tubjest; but, lince the 
book was publithed, I have never preached upo thi: lubject; aud (Desguſe J 
think it not fait to p! opoſe particular opinions, hee there is not liberty of 
aniwering) Iam willing to promiſe (as indeed I tended) nut to preach any 
more upon this ſubject, 


3. I do not intend to write any more con-erning the doctrine of the 


Trinity. But if I ſhall fail herein, and write anz thing tr reatter, upon this 
ſubject, contrary to the doctrine ot the church of England, I do heicty wile 
lingly ſubinit myſelf to any uch cenſure, as ny 1up.rors mall think fit to 
pals upon me. | 

4. And whereas it has been coufidently reported, that the Athanaftat 
creed, and the third and fourth petitions in the Iitany, have ban omitted in 
my church by my direction, I do hereby declare, that the third and fourth 
petitions in the litany have never been omitted at all, as fir as I know ; and 
that the Athanaſian creed was never omitted at eleven o'clock prayers, but 
at early prayers only, for brevity ſake, at the difc:etivn of the curate, and not 
by my. appointment, 

5 As to my private converſation, T am not conſcious to myſelt, that I 
have given any juſt occaſion for thoſe reports which have been ipread con— 
cerning me, with relation to this controverſy, | 

I am fo;riy that what ſincerely intended for the honour and glory of God, 
and fo to explain this great myſtery, as to avoid the hereſics in both extreams, 


ſhould have given any offence to this ſynod, and particularly to my lords 


the biſhops. I hope my behaviour for the time to come, with relation hefe 
unto, will be ſuch, as to prevent any future complaints againſt me. 

2 The explanation was thus: 

Whereas the paper laid before your lordſhips, on Friday laſt, was, through 
haſte and want of time, not drawn up with iutticient cxactneſs; fome things 
therein being not ſo fully expreſſed as they might have been; and others 
expreſſed in ſuch a manner as may be liable to be miſunderſtood, as not ex- 

laining with ſutlicient clearneſs aud diſtinétneſs my whole thoughts to your 
Lordſhips upon the ſubject therein contained; and whereas, it my preſent 
meaning in any part of it, ſhould now be miſunderitood, I may hereafter 
be thought not to have fully and ſincerely opened mylelf to your lordthips; I 
do humbly and with all ſubmiſſion beg leave to take this immediate oppor- 


tunity of repreſenting to your lordfhips, that I think myſelf indiſpentably 


obliged, in conſcience, to lay before your lordilups the following explanations 
of the aforeſaid paper, Viz. 

That whereas I declared in that paper my opinion to be, that „the Son 
was eternally begotten, by the eternal incomprebenhtible power and will of 
the Father; and that the Holy Spirit, &c.“ 1 did not mean thereby to 


- retract any thing I had written; but to declare that the opinion ſet forth at 


large in the book intitled, The fcripture-doctrine of the Trinity, gd in the 
defences of it, is, that the Son was cternally begotten, by the eternal incom— 


prehenſible power and will, &, Which words. (the eternal incomprchen— 


{ible power and will of the Father) I defire may be ſo unde itood, as to 
ſignify that God the Father alone is, and is to be honoured as being the 011. 
ginal of all, himſelf without original, 
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aws in that behalf made and enacted, and particularly to 
one act of parliament made in the ninth year of kin William 
the third, intitled, An act for the more effectual ſuppreſſing 
ot blaſphemy and profaneneſs; we taking all the matters 
abovementioned into our royal and ſerious conſideration, 
and being deſirous to do what in us lies, to put a ſtop to thete 
diſorders, do ſtrialy charge and command you, together 
with all other means ſuitable to your holy profeſſion, to 
make ute of your authority according, to law, for the ſup— 
preſſing and reltraining of all ſuch exorbitant practices. 
And, for your aſſiſtance, we will give charge to our judges, 
ind all other civil officers, to do their duty herein, in ex- 
ecuting the {aid act, and all other Jaws, againſt all ſuch per- 
ſons as hall, by thete means, give occafion of ſcandal, dil— 


(a 
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cord, and diſturbance in our churchand Kingdom. 


1714-13, On the sth. of January, a proclamation Was 
publiſhed tor ditfolving the parliament, and, on the th, 
another was iffued tor calling a new one, in the following 
terms: 

1 


having pleated Almighty God, by moſt remarkable 


a 
ſteps of his Providenee,: to bring us late to the crown of 


this kingdom, notwithſtanding the defigns of evil men, who 
heved themicives difaffected to our ſucceſſion, and who 
weich the utmoſt degree of malice, mitrepreſented 
our firm. reſolutions and uniform endeavours to preſerve 


1 . 
I11}.1\C iHICC, 


and defend our moſt excellent conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate, anch attempted, by many falte ſuggeſtions, to 


render us ſufpected to our people; we cannot onut, on. this 
ier 


© cation Of Hr ſummoning our parliament of Great-Britain, 
n ice to ourtelyes, and that the miſcarriages of others 
may not be imputed tous, at a time, when falle impreſſions 
ma do the greateſt and irrecoverable hurt, before they can 
be cleared up, to ſignify to our whole kingdom, that we 
were very much concerned,  at.our acceſſion to the crown, 
to find the public affairs of our kingdom under the greateſt 
ditiiculties, as well in reſpect of our trade, and interruption 
of our navigation, as of the great debts of our nation, which, 
we were furpriged to obſerve, had been very much increated 
lince the conclution of the laſt war. We do not therefore 
doubt, that, if the enſuing elections ſhould be made by our 
loving ſubcijes with that latety and freedom, which by law 
they are intitled to, and we are firmly retoived-to maintain 
to them, they will fend up to parhament the fitteſt perſons 
to redreſs the preſent diſorders, and to provide for the peace 
and happineſs of our kingdom, and the ee of our people 
for the future; and therein will have a particular regard to 
ſuch as ſheved a firmnels to the proteltant ſucceſſion, when 
it was in danger. 


The late miniftry foreſceing, they ſhould be called to an 
account tor their. conduct, had frequent conſultations how 
to avoid the ſtorm ;-and foon after 
publithed, under the title of, 
ers. of Great-Britain, 9 
and ialthood againſt the king's perlon and family; as well 
as againſt the Khigs in general, and the pretfent miniſtry; 
and it was artfully contrived to raiſe diſcontents among the 
people againſt the government, and to pofleſs them with an 
Opinion, that the church was in danger by his majeſty's 
adminiſtration. It was carefully dilperſed through the 
country, and great numbers ot them were 1ntercepted in the 
city of Excter. * Upon which the government uffued out a 
proclamation, promiſing a reward of one thoufand pounds 
tor the diſcovery of the author of the libel, and five hundred 
pounds forthe dilcovery of the printer: but to nopurpole. 

The fame day, the miſmanagement of the late miniſtry 
with regard to Chelſea College, was made public by order 


a traiterous hbel was 
Ungliſh advice to the trechold- 
Nothing could be more falt of malice 


way 


And whereas I declared, I did not intend to write any more concerning 


the doctrine of the Trinity: but if I ſhould fail herein, and write any thing 
hereafter, &c. I deſire it may be ſo underitood, as not to preclude myſelt 
m point of conſcience from a liberty of making any inoftenfive corrections in 
my former books, if they ſhall come to another edition: or from vindicating 
my ſelf from any miſrepreſentations or aſperſions, which may poſſibly hereafter 
be caſt upon me on the occaſion of this controverſy ; but only to ſignify, that 
I have no preſent intention of writing any new book; and that, if hereafter 1 
{hall at any time write any thing which your lordſhips ſhall judge worthy 
of cenſure, I ſhall readily ſubmit to ſuch cenſure. — 

» They were directed to ſir John Coriton, fir Nicholas Morrice, Jonathan 
Elforn, Philip Raſhleigh, Francis Seabell, John Williams, eſquires; mr. 
Granville Piper, mr. Welchman, mr. William Cary, mr. Prowſe, mr. Phi- 
lips, mr. Tonkin, mr. Cannock Kendall, in Cornwall, and to the reverend 
mr, Shute, the reverend mr. Hughes, the reverend mr. Collper, and tlie re- 
verend mr. Bedford, in the ſame county, and to the mayor of Weſtloe. 

© This libel was fuppoſed to be penned by biſhop Atterbury, The ſub- 
ſtance of it may be reduced to theſe five heads: 

I. A declamation againſt the pretended arts and indirect practices of the 
government, in order to procure a whig houſe of commons to be elected. 

II, Preſſing motives to the tories, to whom the author gives the title of the 
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of the privy-· council; upon which, the government of that 
hoſpital was changed, and brigadier Stanwick appointed 
governor. © 5 | 

The carl of Strafford being returued to England, an order 
of council was iſſued, that the lord Townthend and mr. 
Stanhope, ſecretaries of ſtate, ſhould go to him, and de— 
mand the original inſtructions and orders, and all Items he 
had received from the Jate miniſtry, or any foreign prince 
or minitier, and copies of all inſtructions, of which he had 
pot the originals; and allo of all letters writ by him to any 
perſon whatfoever, relating to his negotiations, from the time 
of his. firſt being at the Hague. The carl delivered them 
two trunks, which, he ſaid, contained what they defired; 
and orders were ſent to ſeal up his papers, that 
thip-board, or at the cultom-houte. 

On the 2oth of January, the day appointed for a public 
than kigiving for the king's peaceable acceſſion to the throne, 
his majclty and their royal highnefles went to St Paul's, where 
an elegant ſermon was preached by dr. Richard Willis, 
biſhop of Glouceſter. | | 

Mr Prior, who had bcen deep in the meaſurès of the late 
miniſtry, was now ordered home, the carl of Stair being 
arrived at Paris, where he had ſeveral conferences with the 
marquis de Torcy, and preſented memorials about the canal 
and intended port at Mardyke, and ſignificd to the court of 
France, that he had orders not to take any character upon 
him, till he had a clear and pofitive aniwer to the me- 
mortals, | 

The elections for the new partiament were now carrying 
on with great warmth by both parties, but with moſt ſuccels 
on the fide of the whigs. The electors in ſome counties 
and cities drew up inftructions for their reprefentatives, the 
moſt remarkable of which were thole of the city of London, 
wherein was thus paſſage: We deſire and expect, that you 


were on 


will inquire by whote counſel it was, that, after God had 


bletied the arms of her late majeſty, and her allies, with 2 
train of unparalleled ſucceſſes, ſhe was prevailed upon, con- 
trary to the grand alliance, and her repeated promiles from 
the throne to both houſes, to fend to, or receive managers 
from France, to treat ſeparately of a peace, without the 
knowledge and conſent of our allies.” | | 

In Scotland the tories publithed a circular letter, to dif- 
ſuade the Scotch lords from voting tor the whiss, or, as they 
pretended, for the ſixteen peers, of whom the duke of Argyle 
had brought a liſt from England. But this letter made lit- 
tle impreſſion, and the following peers were elected, the 
dikes of Roxburgh and Montroſe; the marowiles of T'wee- 
dale, Lothian, and Annadale;. the earls of Sutherland, 
Rothes, Buchan, Loudon, Orkney, Stair, Bute, Deloraine, 
and Hy; and the lords Rols and Belhaven. All theſe lords 
were diſtinguiſhed by their attachment to the revolution, 
and had contributed to the union to the utmoſt of their 
DOWET. 
ot Johnſton, had openly declared tor king William, though, 
thortly after indeed, he declared for king James. But he 
repented of that ſtep, and for his faithful fervices was em- 
ployed in places of truſt. The marquis of Lothian was a 
great promoter of the revolution. He had in the reign of 
king James II. marriecka daughter of the earl of Argyle, 
beheaded by that prince, purely out-of a principle of ho- 
nour, and to fhew his regard for a family unjuilly perfecut- 
ed, a certain proof that he would not favour the detigns of the 
pretender. The carl of Sutherland, known at the time of 
the revolution by the name of the lord Strathnaver, was 
conſtantly attached to king William, and had followed 
him in all his campaigns in Flanders, at the head of a _regi- 
ment. He had appeared very zealous tor the privileges of 
the Scots; and did not think the union detrimental thereto. 


church, to exert themſelves at this critical juncture to get churchmen choſen 


into the enſuing parliament. | 

III. Articles of impeachment, or a large charge againſt the whigs, for in- 
tended criminal defigns againſt the conſtitution in church and. ftate; ſuch as 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy ; repealing the limitations in the act of ſettlement, and 
an act for triennial parliaments; renewing the war; fetting up a ſtancing ar- 
my; and intlaving the nation. 

IV. Great ſophiſtry and declamation to prove, that the church was in 


danger, 


V. Invectives againſt the duke of Marlborough and his family; calumnies 
againſt the miniſtry, and all the nobility and gentry in the king's intereſt; 
with treaſonable reflections on his majeſty and his royal ſaauly. 

This libel was anſwered in a pamphlet, intitled, Treuſon detected; and 
another, called, A reply to a traiterous libel, intitled, Engliſh advice, &c. 

A new commiſſion paſſed the great ſeal, appointing comn-11oners for 
the government of that hoſpital, the lord-prefident of the piivy-council, the 
captain-general of his majeſty's forces, the firſt lord committoner ohe trea- 
ſury, the two principal ſecretaries of ſtate for the time being, licutenant-ge- 
neral Earle, lieutenant-general Lumley, the ſecretary of war, the comptroller 
of the army, and the governor and lieutenant-governor of the faid hoſpital for 
the time being. | 
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The earl of Stair was already employed by the new govern- 
ment as well as the dukes of Montroſe and Roxburgh, and 
their attachment to 1t was not doubted. The only one that 
ſeemed exceptionable in the liſt was the lord Belhaven. No 
man had lo ſtrenuoufly oppoſed the union, and, had his ad- 
vice been followed, it would never have taken place. But, 
Hnding at length all oppolition in vain, he gave way to the 
torrent, There was one thing capable of making amends 
for all his non-compliances, and that was his ſingly oppoſing, 
in the preſence of the duke of York, the act of ſucceſſion 
paſſed by a majority of voices in fayour of that prince. He 
was alſo a good ſpeaker, which will be always a great 
recommendation. | | | 
The elections for the houſe of commons were made with 
almo:t equal ſucceſs, and the whigs had the majority. Thus 
all ſeemed quiet in Scotland, though a ſtorm was then ga- 
thering there, which broke out in leſs than a year. The 
deſign was conducted more regularly than in England, and 
was better concealed. It was begun with endeavours for a 
remonſtrance againſt the union; and the advice of the moſt 
famous lawyers was aſked upon it, who declared the act of 


union contained ſeveral nullities, and to be very defective. 


The oppoſite party, to prevent a remonſtrance ſo diſagree- 
able to the court, were forced to conſent there ſhould be no 
addreſs of congratulation : and that, preſented by the kirk, 
had ſuffered great debates about the manner, in which king 
William was mentioned, and had patfed with much difficulty. 
The Highlanders were ſilent, and declared not themſelves, 
It was oniy known, that they were making proviſion of 
powder and ball. © 

On the 19:h of March, the parliament of Great-Britain 
met at Weitminſter; and, the commons proceeding to the 
choice'ot a ſpeaker, the earl of Hertford, fon to the duke of 
Somerſet, ſaid, That, according to his majeſty's pleaſure, 
they were immediately to proceed to the choice of a {peak - 
er: that, in order thereto, they ought, in the firſt place, to 
confider, that ſcarce any parliament ever met in a more cri— 
tical juncture than this, when matters of the higheſt impor- 
tance were like to be laid before the houſe : that therefore 
they ought to fix their.choice upon a perſon of known parts 
and abilities; and that, in his opinion, none was ever better 
qualified for fo great an office than mr. Spencer Compton.” 
He was ſeconded by the lord Finch, eldeſt fon of the earl 
of Nottingham, who inlarged on mr. Compton's abilities; 
upon which mr. Compton ſtood up, and modeſtly excuſed 
himſelf; but, his excuſes not being admitted, he was led to 
the chair by the earl of Hertford and lord Finch. The king 
approved him on the 21ſt of March, and then declared 


from the throne, he had ordered the lord-chancellor to ſhew 


the cauſes of calling this parhament. Accordingly, the lord- 
chancellor read to both houſes the following ſpcech, deliver- 
ed into his hands by the king: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

This being the firſt opportunity, that J have had of 
meeting my people in parliament, ſince it pleated Almighty 
God of his good providence to call me to the throne of my 
anceſtors, I moſt gladly make ule of it, to thank my faithful 
and loving ſubjects for that zeal and firmneſs, that hath 
been ſhewn in defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt 
all the open and ſecret practices, that have been uſed to de- 
feat it: and I ſhall never forget the obligations J have to 
thoſe, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon this occiſton. 

It were to be withed, that the unparalleled ſucceſſes of a 
war, which was fo wiſely and cheerfully ſupported by this 
Nation, 1n order to procure a good peace, had been attend- 
ed with a ſuitable concluſion. But it is with concern I muſt 
tell you, that ſome conditions, even of this peace, eſſential 
to the ſecurity and trade of Great-Britain, are not yet duly 
executed; and the performance of the whole may be look- 
ed upon as precarious, until we ſhall have formed defenſive 
alliances to guaranty the preſent treaties. . 

The pretender, who {till reſides in Lorrain, threatens to 
diſturb us, and boaſts of the aſſiſtance, which he ſtill expects 
here to repair his former diſappointments. | 

A great part of our trade is rendered impracticable. 


This, if nor retrieved, muſt deſtroy our manufactures, and 


ruin our navigation. 

The public debts are very great, and ſurpriſingly increaſed, 
even ſince the fatal ceſſation of arms. My firſt care was to 
prevent a further increaſe of thoſe debts, by paying off forth- 
with a great number of ſhips, which had been kept in pay, 
when there was no occaſion for continuing ſuch an expence. 


* The king having given orders for a new commiſſion of camberlainry, as 
they call it in Scotland, the following perſons were appointed to be of it: The 
marquis of Tweedale, lord preſident; the earls of Sutherland, Buchan, 
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Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, | 

I rely upon you for ſuch ſupplies, as the preſent circum- 
ſtances of our aftairs require for this year's ſervice, and for 
the ſupport of the public faith. The eſtimates ſhall be laid 
before you, that you may conſider of them; and what you 
ſhall judge neceſlary for your ſafety, I ſhall think ſufficient 
tor mine. 

doubt not but you will concur with me in opinion, that 
nothing can contribute more to the ſupport ot the credit of 
the nation, than a ſtrict obſervance of all parliamentary 
engagements. 
The branches of the revenue, formerly granted for the 
{upport of the civil government, are to far incumbered and 
alienated, that the produce of the funds, which remain and 
have been granted to me, will fall much ſhort of what was 
at firſt deftigned, for maintaining the honour and dignity 
ot the crown. And fince it is my happinels (as I am con- 
fident you think it yours) to ſee 24 prince of Wales, who 
may, in due time, ſucceed me on the throne, and to fee him 
blefled- with many children, the beſt and moſt valuable 
pledges of our care and concern for your poſterity ; this 
muſt occaſion an expence, to which the nation has not of 
many years been accultomcd, but tuch, as furely no man 
will erudge; and therefore I do not doubt, but you wil! 
think of it with that affection, which I have reaſon to hope 
from you, | | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The eyes of all Europe are upon you, waiting the iflue of 
this firſt ſeſſion. Let no unhappy diviſions of parties here 
at home divert you from purtuing the common intereſt of 
your country. Let no wicked intinuations diſquiet the 
minds of my ſubjects. The eſtabliſhed conititution in 
church and flate ſhall be the rule of my government; the 
happinels, caſe, and profiperity of my people thall be the 
chief care of my life. "Thote, who afſiſt me in carrying on 
theſe meaſures, I ſhall always eſteem my belt friends; and 


J doubt not but that I ſhall be able, with your afliſtance, 


to diſappoint the defigns of thote, who would deprive me 
of that bleſſing, wluch I moſt value, the affection of my 
people. | 


The addreſſes of the two houſes were agreeable to the 
king's ſpecch. The lords thanked him tor his very affecti— 
onate expreſſions towards his people, tor his aflurances, that 
the eſtabliſhed conflitution in church and ſtate ſhould be 
the rule of his government, and for his juſt concern tor their 
not having obtained all the advantages promited by ſo fuc- 
ceſsful a war; they expretled their wonder, that the preten- 
der ſhould be yer perinitted to relide ſo hear his dominions 
and owning themſelves ſenſible, that trade in its moſt va- 
luable branches was rendered impracticable, they added; 

© Theſe and other difficulties your maſeſty hath met with 
on your acceſſion to the crown (and which we mult obſerve, 
in juſtice to your wiſdom and foreſight, would have been 
prevented, had your opinion been followed) we muſt con- 
feſs, are very great and diſcouraging. However, we do 
not doubt, but that your majeſty, aſſiſted by this parliament, 
zealous for your government, and the ſafety and honour of 
their country, may be able to take ſuch further mealures, 
as will ſecure what is due to us by treaties, eaſe our debts, 
preſerve the public credit, reſtore our trade, extinguiſh the 


very hopes of the pretender, and recover the, reputation of 


this kingdom in foreign parts; the loſs of which, we hope to 
convince the world by our actions, is by no means to be im- 
puted to the nation in general.“ | 
When the addreſs was read, there arolc a great debate in 
the houſe, chiefly about the laſt expreſſions in the foregoing 
paragraph. The lord Trevor, the lord Bolingbroke, the 
duke of Bucks, the duke of Shrewſbury, the carl of Angle- 
ſey, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of London and 
Briſtol, and ſome other peers, excepted againſt that clauſe, 
alledging, among other things, That it was injurious to 
the late queen's memory, and claſhed with that part of his 
majeſty's ſpeech, which recommended to both houſes the 
avoiding the unhappy diviſions of parties: and that it was 
unjuſt to condemn. perſons, without firſt hearing them. 
The lord Bolingbroke in particular was very warm on the 
ſubject, and moved that the words recover, &c. might 
be ſoftened into, maintain the reputation of this kingdom ; 
and that the reſt of the paragraph might be left out. The 
earl of Strafford likewiſe excepted againſt the clauſe, be- 
cauſe it would expoſe the honour of the nation abroad, 


Marchmont, Bute, and Deloraine ; mr. Charles Areſkine, mr. Kennedy, and 
mr. Hadden. Some time after Charles Warrender, cf Lochend, provoft of 
Edinburgh, was created à baronet, 
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which he was ſure had ſuffered no diminution during his from marſhal de Villars.“ Sir William Wyndham endea- 
negotiations. Theſe and other arguments, urged on that voured a Proves ye 8 | rags wr 1 beneficial 
fide, were anſwered by the marquis of Wharton, the to this Kingdom, and offered to produce a liſt of goods, by 
tord-chancelor, the carl of Nottingham, the earl of Ayles- which it appeared, that the cuſtoms had increaſed near 100, 
ford, the duke of Devonſhire, and other peers. The lord ooo , per annum. But he was anſwered by fir Gilbert 
chancellor particularly confuted the objections raiſed by Heathcote, who readily owned, . ſir Willlam might in- 
the lord Bolingbroke, ſaying, * That the addreſs did not deed produce a liſt of vaſt imports from France; but defied 
condemn any particular perſons, but only the peace in him to ſhew, that our exports thither, particulary of our 
general, becauſe they felt the ill conſequences of it. That woollen manufactures, had increaſed ſince the pcace. He 
they, who adviſed and made ſuch a peace, deſerved to be added, that imports, being only our conſumption, rather 
cenſured ; but that the words in the addreſs being general, prove our loſs than our gain; and that the nation gets only 
no private perſon was affected by them: and that the altera- by exports, which Keep up our manutactures, employ our 
tion of the word recover into that of maintain would ſignify poor, and bring in returns of money. Str William W ynd- 
no more towards the jultification of the ewlty, than the ham made no reply; but fir Willam Whitelocke having 
word recover towards the condemnation of the innocent.“ ſuggeſted, that the whigs deligned to involve the nation in 
After this debate, the addrets was approved and preſented a new war, and lay ix ſhillings in the pound, he was an- 
by the lords in a body to the king. {wered by mr. Walpole, that none in the preſent miniſtry 
The commons in their addre(s, after having thanked were for a war, if the ſame could any ways be avoided; and 
the king for his afſurances, and expreſſed their ſenſe of that he doubted not but two ſhillings in the pound would 
the reproach brought upon the nation by the unſui- be ſufficient towards this year's fervice. 
table concluſion of the war, added: We are under After theſe and fome other ſpeeches, the addrefs was car- 
aſtoniſhment to find, that any conditions of the late peace, ried by a majority of two hundred and forty-four votes a- 
eſlential to the ſecurity and trade of Great Britain, ſhould gainſt a hundred and thirty-eight. > 
not yet be duly executed ; and tut care was not taken to The conduct ot the carl of Oxford and the lord Boling- 
form ſuch alliances, as might have rendered that peace broke, the two chicts of the late miniſtry, Was at this ume 
not precarious. And as no care | be wanting in your very remarkable. The. earl ſkulked about lometimes in 
loyal commons to inquire into theſe fatal miſcarriages; town, and ſometimes in the country; affecting to appear 
ſo we intirely rely on your majeſty's wifdom, to enter into very unconcerned, profeſſing his innocence, and boaſting 
ch Alliances, as you thall judge neceflary to preſerve the what great things he had done for ſecuring the Hanover 
peace of Europe; and we faithfully promiſe to inable your fucceſſion. The other affected to act a more open part, ap- 
majeſty to make good all fuch engagements. | peared every where, and {poke in parliament with fuch bold- 
It is with juſt refentment we obſerve, that the pretender nets, as if he had not the leaſt tenſe of guilt, or dread of 
{till reſides in Lorrain; and that he has the preſumption, by puniſhment. This was ſaid to be owing to the advice of the 
declarations from thence, to ſtir up your majeſty's ſubjects lord Trevor, who repreſented to him, how much their 
to rebellion. But that, which raiſes the utmoſt indignation caute would ſuffer, if he, whole chict intereſt it was to lup- 
of your commons, is, that it appears therein, that his hopes port it to the laſt, ſhould meanly throw it up, by abſenting 
were built upon the meaſures, that had been taken for ſome himſelf. He aſſured him, no hold could be taken of his 
time paſt in Great-Britain. It ſhall be our buſineſs to trace perſon till he was impeached; which he could not be, till 
out thoſe meaſures, whereon he placed his hopes, and to the papers relating to the part of the adminiſtration, in 
bring the authors of them to condign puniſhment. Ther, which he was concerned, were examined.” However, it 
taking notice of the ill ſituation of trade, they concluded was obferved, that the earl of Oxford told out all the ſtock 
with affuring, that they would inable his majeſty to fupport he had in his own name in the South-Sea Company; and the 
the dignity of the crown, and make an honourable provihon lord Bolingbroke's heart began to fail him, as foon as he 
for the roval tamily.” heard, that mr. Prior was landed at Dover, and had promiſ- 
When this addreſs was reported to the houſe, it occaſioned ed to reveal all he knew ; which however he did not make 
a warm debate, like that inthe houſe of lords on the ſame good, though he was favourably received by the king, to 
occation. Mr Bromley, tir William Wyndham, general whom he was introduced by the ear] of Dorſet ; and, the 
Roſs, mr. Cefar, mr. Ward, fir William Whitelocke, mr. ſame day, was entertained at dinner by the lord Townſhend, 
Hungertord, mr. Shippen, and ſome others, raiſed ſeveral together with the duke of Roxburgh, mr. ſecretary Stan- 
objections tot, which were anſwered by mr. Robert Wal- hope, the earl of Dorſct, and the lord Lumley. That even- 
pole, mr. fceretary Stanhope, fir Gilbert Heathcote, and ing the lord Bolingbroke, who had the night before ap- 
mr. Pulteney. General Roſs inſiſted, That the con- peared at the play-houſe in Drury-Lane, and beſpoke ano- 
demning the peace, and ſenſuring the late miniſters, was a ther play for the next night, and ſubſcribed to a new Opera, 
reflection on the late queen, whole act the peace was; and that was to be acted ſome time after, went off to Dover, in 
that the reflecting on the late queen could not be agreeable to ci guiſe, as a ſervant to La Vigne, one of the French king's 
his prefent majelty.* He was anſwered by mr. Walpole and, meſſengers; and there William Morgan, who had been a 
mr. Stanhope, „ That nothing was further from their inten- captain in major-general Holt's regiment of Marines, hired 
tion than to aſperſe the late queen : That they rather de- aveflel and carried Rim over to Calais, where the govern- 
ſigned to vindicate her memory, by expoſing and puniſhing or attended him in a coach, and carried him to his houſe, as 
thole evil countellors, who had deluded her into pernicious appeared by Morgan's examination. The next day after it 
meaſures; whereas the oppoſite party endeavoured to ſereen was publicly known, that he was gone to France, there was 
and juſtity thote counſellors, by throwing on the memory handed about in writing, and aftcrwards in print, the fol- 
of her late majeſty all the odium of their evil counſels.” As lowing letter, taid to be writ by him. 2 
to what was objected, that the ſenſuring the late miniſters 
without a hearing, and condemning the peace without ex- My Lord, 
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amining into particulars, was unjuſt and unprecedented, 1t * | left the town fo abruptly, that T kad not time to take 


was anſwered, That they muſt diſtinguiſh between centur- leave of you, or any of my friends. You will excuſe me, 
ing minitters, and condemning the peace in general, and when you know, that I had certain and repeated informations 
condemning particular perſons. That they might, in equity from ſome, who are in the ſecret of affairs, that a reſolution 
and juſtice, do the firſt, becauſe the whole nation is ſenſible, was taken by thoſe, who have power to execute it, to purſue 
that their honour and true intereſt were given up by the me to the ſcaffold. My blood was to have been the cement 
late peace. That, in due time, they would call them to an of a new alliance ; nor could my innocence be any ſecurity, 
account, who made and adviſed ſuch a peace; but God after it had been once demanded from abroad, and reſolved 
torbid they ſhould ever condemn any perſon unheard.” On on at home, that it was neceſſary to cut me off. Had their 
this occation mr. Stanhope took notice of a report induf- been the leaſt reaſon to hope for a fair and open trial, after 
triouſly ſpread about, That the preſent miniſters never having been already prejudged, unheard. by the two houſes 
deſigned to call the late managers to an account, but only of parliament, I ſhould not have declined the ſtricteſt ex- 
to cenſure them inf gegeral terns. But he aſſured the houſe, amination. I challenge the moſt inveterate of my enemies 
that notwithſtanding all the endeavours, which had been to produce any one inſtance of criminal correſpondence, 
uſed to prevent a diſcovery of the late miſmanagements, or the leaſt corruption in any part of the adminiſtration, in 
by conveying away ſeveral papers from the ſecretaries offi- which I was concerned. If my zeal for the honour and dig- 
| ces; yet the government had ſufficient evidence left, ro pity of my royal miſtreſs, and the true intereſt of, my coun- 
| | prove the late miniſtry the moſt corrupt, that ever ſat at the try, has any where tranſported me to let flip a warm or un- 


helm. That thoſe matters would ſoon be laid before the guarded expreflion. I hope the moſt favourable interpreta- 
houte; and that it would appear, that a certain Engliſh tion will be put upon it. It is a comfort, that will remain 
Q general had acted in concert with, if not received orders with me in all misfortunes, that I ſerved her majeſty faith 
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part of the commons were tories. 
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fully and dutifully, in that eſpecially, which ſhe had moſt 
at heart, relieving her people from a bloody and expenſive 
war: and that I have always been too much an Engliſhman, 
to ſacrifice the intereſt of my country to any foreign ally 
whatſoever. And it 1s for this crime only, that I am now 
driven from thence. | 

You will hear more at large from me ſhortly. 

Yours, &. 

Some maintained this letter to be ſuppoſitious, but the 
generality of the tories owned it to be true. And it plainly 
appeared afterwards that he had juſt rcafons to leave the 
kingdom. | | | 

Notwithſtanding all the demonſtrations of the ill conduct 
of the late miniſtry, many of their friends ventured to jul- 
tify them ; of which the addreſs from the corporation ot 
Wigan, in Lancaſhire, prefented by tir Roger Bradſhaigh, 
was a remarkable inſtance; in which, after ſtiling the peace 
of Utrecht a general, ſolid and beneticial peace for the 
people they proceed thus : © We take this opportunity to 
return our thanks for your majeſty's gracious affurance of pro- 
tecting the epiſcopal church of England. This, with your 
being in full communion with that church, mult make you 
dear to all the members thereof. We cannot but pleale 
ourſelves with the hopes, that, by the eſtabliſhment of 
vour family amongſt us, the favourable conjuncture (which 
has been ſo long withed for) is now come, to extend the 
epiſcopal government to the retormed churches abroad ; 
which, as we bclieve, is the only foundation poſſible to 
unite the chriſtian world upon (if ever it mutt be ſo happy) 
o it muſt render you, above all things, glorious to the 
whole reformation, by being the happy inſtrument of fo 
univerſal a benefit.” | 
About this time died dr. Gilburt Burnet, biſhop ot Salit— 
bury, in the 72d year of his age. He was taken Jl of a 
violent cold, which ſoon turned to 2 pleuretic fever. He 
was attended by his friend and relation dr. Cheyne. But 
the diſtemper growing to a height, which {cemed to batlic all 
remedies, the aſſiſtance of fir Hans Sloane and dr. Mead 
was called for, who quicly found his caſe deſperate. He 
bore the notice of the danger his life was in, with that calm 
reſignation which had always ſupported him unde e 
ſevereſt trials. As he preſerved his ſenſes to the laſt, Hh 
employed the remnant of life in acts of devotion, and in 
giving the beſt advice to his family; of whom he took leave, 
in a manner, that ſhewed the utmoſt tenderneſs, accompanicd 
with the firmeſt conſtancy of mind. And whilſt he was ſo 
little ſenſible of the terrors of death, as to embrace its ap— 
proach with joy; he could not but exprets a concern, for 
the grief he ſaw hit cauſed in others. f He was fuccecded 
by dr. Talbot, biſhop. of Oxford, whoſe tucceilor was dr. 
John Potter, regius Profeſſor, the preſent archbithop of 
Canterbury. | | 

What precaution ſoever had been taken about a third 
This appeared as toon 
as the parliament met. Sir William Whitelock, member 
for the univerſity of Oxford, upon a motion in the houte of 
commons, to take into conſideration the king's proclamation 
of the 15th of January, for calling a new parliament, made 
exceptions to the proclamation as unprecedented and un- 
warrantable ; and was called upon by ſome members to ex- 
plain himtelt ; upon which he made an excuſe for what. he 
had faid. Notwithſtanding this, fir William Wyndham 
roſe up and faid, that the proclamation was not only unpre- 
cedented and unwarrantable, but even of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the very being of parliaments. He was called 
upon to juſtify his charge, which he declined, but ſaid, 


His character was thus drawn by the marquis of Hallifax : 

Dr Burnet is like all men, who are above the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoke 
of in a mean, he muſt either be railed at or admired; he has a ſwiftneſs of 
imagination that no other man comes up to; and as our nature hardly allows 
us to have enough of any thing, without having too much, he cannot at all 
times ſo hold in his thoughts, but that at ſome time they may run away with 
him; as it is bard for a veſſel, that is brim-full, when in motion, not to run 
over; and therefore the variety of matter, that he ever carries about him, 
may throw out more, than an unkind critic would allow of. His firſt 
thoughts may ſometimes require more digeſtion, not from a defect in his 
Judgment, but from the abundance of his fancy, which furniſhes too fait for 
him. His friends love him too well, to ſee ſmall faults; or, if they do, 
think that his greater talents give him a privilege of ſtraving from the ſtrict 
rules of caution, and exempt him from the ordinary rules of cenſure. He 
produces fo faſt, that what is well in his writings calls for admiration, and 
what is incorrect deſerves an excuſe; he may in ſome things require grains 
of allowance, which thoſe only can deny him, who are unknown or unjuſt to 
him. He is not quicer in diſcerning other men's faults, than he is in for- 
giving them; fo ready, or rather glad to acknowledge his own, that from ble- 
miſhes they become ornaments. All the repeated provocations of his indecent 
adverfaries have had no other effect, than the ſetting his good-nature in ſo 
much a better light; ſince his anger never yet went farther than to pity them, 
That heat, which in moſt other men raiſes ſharpneſs and ſatire, in him glows 
into warmth for his friends, and compaſſion for thoſe in want and miſery, As 
dull men have quick eyes, in diſcerning the ſmaller faults of thoſe, that nature 
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That, as he thought ſome expreſſions in the proclamation 
of dangerous conſequence, ſo he believed every membei 
was free to ſpeak hs thoughts.” He was anſwered by lord 
Finch, © That not doubt every member had that liberty, 
freedom of ſpeech being one of their eflential privileges 
But that the houſe, at the ſame time, had both liberty and 
power to cenſure and punith ſuch members, as tranſgreſs the 
rules of decency, treſpaſs upon the reſpect due to the crown, 
and ſo abute the privilege of the houſe within doors, as to 
render it contemptible without.” fir William being again 
called upon to explain himſelf, and ill retufing, tome 
members cried, the tower, the, tower. But mr. Robert 
\Walpole {poke to this effect :*, Mr ſpeaker, Jam not for 
gratifying the deſire, which the member, who occations this 


debate, thews, of being {ent to the tower. It would make 


lum too conſiderable. . But as he is one, who fets up for a. 


warm champion ot the late miniſtry, and was in all their 
{ccrets, 1 would have him be in the houſe, when we come 
to enquire into the conduct of his friends, both that he may 


have an opportunity to detend them, and be a witneſs of the 


* 


fairneſs, with which we ſhall proceed againſt thoſe gentle— 


men; and that it may not be tuid, that we rake 1d vantage. 


againſt them.” After ſeveral other {pecches, which pro- 
longed this debate above four hours, a motion was made, 
and the queſtion propofed, * That fir William Wyndham, 
having reflected upon his myeſty's proclamation, and hav- 
ing refuſed to juſtity his charge, altho' often called upon 
lo to do, is guilty of a great indignity.to his maletty, and 
of a breach of the privilege of this houſe.” This motion 
occationed a freſh debate. The houſe {till infiited, thar tir 
William thould juſtity his charge; and he as obſtinately de- 
clincd to do it, taying, © He was ready to underg9 what— 
ever a majority would inflict upon him.” At kit, the queſ: 


tion being put, that he ſhould withdraw, was carried in, 


the affirmative by two hundred and eight voices againſt one 
hundred and twenty-nine: whereupon he withdrew, as did 
all the hundred and twenty-nine members, who had been 
for the negative. Then the houſe unanimoutly retolyed, 
that fir William ſhould be reprimanded by the tpeaker, 
This was done by the ſpeaker in the following manner: 
„Sir William Wyndham, | 
Tam to acquaint you, that the houſe has come 19 this re- 
{olution, that you be reprimanded in your place by m-. 
You have preſumed to reflect on his majeſty's proclaina- 
tion, and made an unwarrantable uſe of the freedom of ſpecch 
granted by his majeſty. . 
This houte has made their moderation appear, and ſhewn 
their lemity, by laying the mildeſt cenſure your offence was 
capable of. Iam ordered to reprimand you, and do re- 
primand you accordingly.” 


5 To which fir William replied : 
SER, | 


return you my thanks for what you have done by the 
duty of your office in fo candid and fo gcntleman like a 
manner. As Jam a member of this houic, I very well 


know I muſt acquieſce in the determination of tius houtc. 


But I am not conſcious of any indignity to his majeſty, or 
/ T5 ) > 7 » 
any breach of the privileges of this houſe ; and theretore 1 


have no thanks to give thoſe gentlemen, who, under pres 


tence of lenity, have brought this cenfure upon me. 5 
Three days after the commons entered upon what they 
{11d in their addreſs of thanks ſhould be their butinels, the 
inquiry into the conduct of the late miniſtry. General Stans 
hope preſented to the houle, in fourteen volumes, all the 


papers relating to the late negotiations of peace and com-“ 


merce, and to the ceflation of arms, telling them, That 


has made ſuperior to them, they do not miſs one blot he makes; and, being 
beholden only to their barrenneſs for their diſcretion, they tall upon the errors, 
which ariſe out of his abundance; and by a miſtake, into which their malice 
betrays them, they think that, by finding a mote in his eye, they hide the. 
beams, that are in their own. His quickneſs makes writing lo eaſy a thing 
to him, that his ſpirits are neither waſted nor foured by it: the foil is wot 
forced, every thing grows, and brings forth without pangs; which diftinguiſh- 
es as much what he does, from that which ſmells of the lamp, as a good pa- 
late will diſcern between fruit, which comes from a rich mould, and that 
which taſtes of the uncleanly pains, that have been beſtowed upon it. He 
makes many enemies, by ſetting an il|-natured example of living, which they 


are not inclined to follow. His indifference for preterment, his contempt 


not only of ſplendor, but of all unneceffary plenty, his degrading bimſelf uno 
the loweſt and moſt painful duties of his calling; are ſuch unpiclatical quali- 
ties, that, let him be ever ſo orthodox in other things, in theſe he mult be a 
diſſenter. Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp are ſo many hereties, in the opinion of 
thoſe divines, who have ſoftened the primitive injuctions, ſo as to ne them 
ſuit better with the preſent frailty of mankind. No wonder then, if they are 
angry, ſince it is in their own defence, or that from a principle of ſelt-preſer- 
vation they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a man, whote parts are a fhame, 
and whoſe life is a ſcandal to them.? 

The tories took advantage of this moderation, and ſome of their writers 
ſecretly diſperſed, not many days after, a libel intitled, The honour and par- 
tiality of the houſe of commons, ſet forth in the caſe of ir William Wyndham; 
containing bitter inveCtives againſt the well-aſteted. Annals. 


/ 
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nothing hid been omitted, that might either anſwer the deſire 
they had expreſſed of being thoroughly informed of what had 
paſſed in thoſe important negotiations, Or ſatisfy the whole 
world, that the preſent miniſtry acted with the utmoſt fair- 
neſs and candour, and deſigned to take no manner of adyan- 
tage over the late managers in the intended inquiries. That 
indeed the papers now laid before the houſe were only co— 
pies; but that the originals would be produced, if occaſion 
required: concluding, that, thoſe papers being too many 
and too voluminous to be peruſed and examined by all the 
members, he therefore moved, that they might be reterred 
to a ſele& committee of twenty perſons, who ſhould digeſt 
the ſubſtarice of them under proper heads, and report the 
{ame, with their obſervations to the houſe.” | 

The earl of Oxford being come to town the night before, 
his brother mr. Edward Harley, a member of the houle, 
ſaid, © That it was caſy to ſec, that one of his neareſt relati- 
ons was principally aimed at in theſe intended inquirtes; but 
he might aflurc the houſe, that the faid perſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the various reports, which had been {pread COncern- 


ing him, would neither fly his country, nor conceal himſelf, 


but be forth-coming whenever he ſhould be called upon to 
juſtify his conduct. That he hoped he would be able, upon 
The ſevercſt trial, to make his innocence appear to all the 
world; bur if he ſhould be ſo unhappy, as to have been 
guilty of the crimes, that were laid to his charge, he wou 
think all his blood too {mall a ſatisfaction to attone for them.“ 
No body oppoſed mr. Stanhope's motion; onlymr. Hun- 
gerford excepted againſt the number of twenty, and moved, 
that one more might be added ; which being readily agreed 
to, it was reſolved, that the books and papers ſhould be re- 
ferred to a committee of ſecrecy, the number to be twenty - 
one, who were choſen by ballot. 

The committee of ſecrecy met that evening, and choſe 
mr. Robert Walpole for their chairman. But, he being the 
next day taken ill, the committee choſe mr. Stanliope to 
ſupply his place; and, for diſpatch, fubdivided themtelves 
into three committecs, to each of which a certain number of 
books and papers were allotted. They made ſuch difpatch, 
that their report was ready in two months. | 

On the 11th of April the earl of Oxtord went to the par- 
lizment, and took his ſeat in the houſc of peers. 

About this time the earl of Peterborough ſuddenly re- 
turned from his late travels to Italy and France, having met 
with lord Bolingbroke on the road between Paris and Calais; 
but it was ſaid, he did not ſpeak to him. The next day at- 
ter his arrival, the earl appeared at St James's, but, whatever 
was the occaſion, two days after the lord Townſhend ſigni- 
fed to him an order forbidding him the court. | 
On the 12th of April the marquis of Wharton, lord privy- 
ſeal, died at his houſe in Dover-Street, after an indiſpoſition 
of twelve days, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age. His 
name will be ever endeared to the friends of liberty, and to 
all who have a true concern for the proteſtant intereſt. 
Could the ſervices, which he performed for this nation and 
the preſent royal family be duly enumerated, they would 
appcar beyond the belt {kill and abilities of any fingle man. 
King Charles II. admitted him to great familiarities, and 
had him for a companion in many of his debauches, with a 
deſign to make him wholly his own. With regard to pri- 
vate vices, the ſucceſs was notorious ; but, in what related 
to the public and court, he abſolutely diſappointed the king. 
He ſaw and heard the defigns of a prince, to whole indolence 
and luxury the nation was obliged for its preſervation, 
This gave him a juſt contempt for ſuch a governor, and an 
abhorrence of all his views. King William was duly ſen— 
ſible of his fervices before and at the revolution. In that 
reign he attained to no higher a ſtation than being comp- 
troller of the houſhold : which muſt be aſcribed to the un- 
happy influence of thoſe, who hated him, and his royal 
maſter. He received however the utmoſt proofs of confi- 
dence and reſpect, and had the king's moſt intimate deſigns 
communicated to him. His probity and good affection in 
what concerned the government was fo well affured, that it 
gave him great and conſtant intereſt. Many important 
meaſures were aſcribed to his {ſecret advice. His great vi- 
gour and happy acdrels in ſerving the good cauſe, which he 
had ever in view, cannot fully be deſcribed. His labours 
were infinite with men of all ranks, and on all proper occa- 


b The committee conſiſted of the following members : 
Sir Richard Ouſlow, William Pulteney, 
Robert Walpole, Nicholas Lechmere, 
Spencer Cowper, Daniel lord Finch, 
James Stanhope, John Aiflaiby, 
Hugh Boſcawen, Thomas Vernon, 
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ſions. He knew how to accommodate himſelf to every 
temper and inclination. 
great pain and trouble, afforded him great pleaſure and fa- 
tisfaction. The merit of his conduct in the country, at 
court, and in the ſenate, was equally admirable. His ene- 
mies, who were only ſo on the account of his public Zaal 
and uſefulneſs, have greatly aggravated his immoralities 
and loaded him with crimes, from which he was wholly 
free. But, did he not learn the rudiments of vice under 
their favourite king Charles? Have not the private lives 
of moſt of their leaders been equally faulty > Are they ex- 
cuſable for pretending to the name and noiſe of religion? 
lord W harton's defects oblige us the more to admire his ex. 
cellencies. In a life ſpent in a libertine manner, uſefu] 
knowledge and learning were neglected. But an infinite 
fund of good ſenſe and great natural abilities ſupplied what- 
ever was wanting. On every emergency he diſcovered what 
was proper, and was never at a loſs how to act. There was 
not only a readinels, and propriety in his ſpeeches, but they 
were weighty and important. Nothing can be imagined 
more excellent than his {kill and fagacity in the management 
of a debate. In theſe public appearances he was oreatly 


aſſiſted, by never engaging in the ſupport of what he did not 


believe to have truth and juſtice on its fide. He lived to 
{ee the ſucceſs of a cauſe, for which he had laboured with 
zeal and integrity. But his enjoyment of the bleſſing of the 
ſucceſſion was very ſhort. A misfortune in his family is ſup- 
poſed to have produced the fatal effect. His fon poflefled 
{ome of his parts and abilities; but his very different uſc 
and application of them are well known. 

On the 22d of April was the tamous eclipſe of the ſun, to 
oblcrve- which the chevalier de Louville and monſieur de 
Montmaur, two French mathematicians, came from Paris, 


by the direction of the royal academy of ſciences, and were 
civilly entertained by the members of the royal ſociety, with 


whom they joined in making their obſervations. 

The day following, being the anniverſary of the late 
queen's coronation, great diſorders were committed in the 
city of London, by the lower fort of people; as was likewiſe 
done on the 29th of April, being the duke of Ormond”: 
birth-day. ; : | 

The general aflembly of the chureh of Scotland met on the 
4th of May; the carl of Rothes, lord high-admiral of that 
kingdom, being the king's commiſſioner; and the moſt re- 


markable of their acts was the confirming the ſuſpenſion of 


two miniſters, mr. James Maitland, of Innerkethie, and mr. 
John Maitland, of Fergus, his brother, who had been ſuſ- 
pended by the ſynod of Aberdeen, for not obſerving the 2oth 


What to others would have been 


ot January, the thankſgiving- day for his majeſty's acceſſion 


to the crowns, and not praying for king George by name. 


Thete miniſters refuſing to anſwer any queſtions for remov- 
ing the ſuſpicion, which they lay under, of diſaffection to the 
king, the aſſembly, by another vote, depoſed them from the 


ofice of the miniſtry, and appointed their churches to be de- 


clared vacant. 


The affembly had a difficult part to act in this nice junc- 
ture; for ſeveral of the Preſbyterians had given injunctions 
to their deputies, to move for an addreſs to the King, that 
he would be pleaſed to uſe his endeavours, that the church 
of Scotland might be delivered from the hardfhips brought 


upon her in the late reign, by the unlimited toleration grant- . 


ed to the epitcopal preachers, and the act for reſtoring lay 
patronages, which were both contrary to the treaty of union. 
They had alto tome difficulty to avoid remonſtrances againſt 
the union's being cotinued. But they managed their affairs 


with ſo much prudence, as to prevent any heats about thoſe 


matters in the aſſembly, and uſed their endeavours with ſuc- 
cels to Keep the honeſt part of the nation from puſhing thoſe 
things, fo that they were willing to refer the redrefs of thoſe 
grievances to a more proper ſeaſon, when the king and the 
parhament might do it without interrupting the great affairs, 
which then lay before them. Thus the general aſſembly of 
the church of Scotland ended quietly, and another was ap- 
pointed to meet the firſt Thurſday of May, 1716, according 
to cuſtom. This was a great mortification to the Jacobite 
party in both nations, who flattered themſelves with creating 
diviſions in the church of Scotland, by thoſe popular topics; 
but the Preſbyterians refuſed to give into their meaſures. 
The committee of the houſe taking the civil liſt into con- 


Algernoon, earl of Hertford, Thomas Erle, 

Edward Wortley Mounta- Richard Hampden, 

Sir Robert Marſhain, 
Alexander Denton, 
Thomas Pitt, ſenior. 
Thomas Lord Coningſby. 


gue, 

Sir David Dalrymple, 
George Baillie, 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
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gderation, ſeveral papers relating to former eſtabliſhments 
were read; and then the queſtion was offered, © That it 
appears to this committee, chat the {um of 700,000 E. per 
ann. was ſettled upon king William during his life, for the 
{1pport of his houſhold, and other his neceflary occaſions; 
and at the time of his demiſe, after the deduction of 3700 l. 
a week, which was applied to the public uſes, was the pro- 
duce of the civil liſt revenues, that were continued and ſet- 
ted upon queen Anne, during her lite.” | Thoſe, who pro— 
poſed this queſtion, had two things principally in view ; to 
vindicate the preſent miniſtry from the aſperſions caſt upon 
them, and induſtrioully ſpread about, by the emillaries of 
the late managers, that the whigs deſigned to give the King 
a larger revenue than his predeceſſors had enjoyed: And 
to make good the branches of the civil liſt revenue, Which 
had been alienated or abridged ; ſo that the whole neat pro- 
duce might amount to 500,000 I. per ann. The leading 
men among the tories being ſenſible of the firſt, and pre- 
tending to be ignorant of the conſequence of this prelimi- 
nary queſtion, inſiſted a long while, © That it was enſnaring. 
That what had been done by former parliaments, ought not 
to be a ſtanding rule for the ſubſequent: That, ſuppoſing 
the parliament had given king William a revenue of 700, 
oo l. per ann. for the civil liſt, they ought to conſider, that 
he was to pay out of it 50,000 l. per ann. tothe late queen, 
then princeſs of Denmark; 15 or 20,000 1. per ann. for the 
late duke of Gloceſter; and 40,000 l. for the dowry of king 
James's queen. That, after the late queen's acceſſion to the 
throne, the parliament taking notice, that the produce of 
the civil liſt revenues exceeded what they had been given for, 
the ſum of 3700 l. per week (that is, 192,400 l. per annum) 
was taken out of them, and apphed to other uſes ; notwith- 
ſtanding which deduction, the late queen had honourably 
maintained her family, and ſupported the dignity of the 
crown; however, if the preſent revenues of the civil hill 
were not ſufficient, they were ready to content to an additi- 
on.“ It was anſwered, © That the queſtion before them 
was founded upon facts, which, if denied, they were ready to 
prove by the records of the houte.” But tir William W ynd- 
ham till urging, that the queſtion was enſnaring, mr. fecre- 
tary Stanhope anſwered, That he would be very plain 
with them, and own, that, 2% it was notorious, that great 


endeavours had been ut oo b the affection of the 
people from the king and his governne2, by falſe fuggetti- 


ons, that they deſigned to plunge the nation into extraordl- 
nary expences, they thought it highly nccetlary to clear his 
majeſty and his miniſters from that malicious aſperſion.* To 
this lord Guernſey replied, That the diſaffection of the 
people, if any, did not proceed from his majeſty, but from 
the hardſhips his miniſters put on the tory party.” 'To this 
it was returned, © That, as ſoon as it would be made known 
to the world, how the late miniſtry had ufed, not only the 
whigs, but the whole nation, nothing, that could be done 
againſt them, would then be thought a hardſhip ; but, how- 
ever, that neitlier that noble member, nor any of his family, 
had reaſon to complain of hardſhips.” After fome other 
ſpeeches, the tories endeavoured to drop the queſtion, by 
moving, that the tpeaker might reſume the chair; which 
being rejected, the queltion was carried in the affirmative, 
and a motion made that 700,000 l. clear thould be grant- 
ed yearly for the civil lift. The queſtion being put upon 
this motion, occaſioned another great debate. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, mr. Bromley, fir William Wyndham, mr. Cæſar, 
mr. Hungerford, and ſome other leading tories, did not at 
tirſt directly oppole the queſtion, but infinuated, © That, 
before they came to that reſolution, it would be proper, 
that a particular of the king's expence ſhould be laid before 
the houſe.” Mr Walpole, mr. ſecretary Stanhope, mr. 
Lechmere, and others, having exploded that propotal, as 
altogether inconſiſtent with the king's honour, to have all 
the private expences of his family and houſhold looked into, 
as il he had need of a guardian; the tories then moved, 
that the ſum of 600,000 1. per annum, be given to his ma- 
jeſty, and 100,0001. per annum ſettled on the prince, of 
Wales. The court-party perceiving, that the propoſal of 
giving the prince of Wales a ſeparate revenue was only a 
deſign to divide the royal family, by leſſening the depen- 
dance of the next heir, oppoſed it, and, the queſtion being 
put on that motion, it was carried in the negative by a great 
majority. The tories having loſt theſe two points, ſome of 
that party more openly oppoſed the main queſtion. Among 


About this time there was a petition preſented to theflords by mrs. Mary 
F orreſter, maid of honour to the late queen, and now to the princeſs of Wales, 
ſetting forth, that about thirteen years ago, when ſhe was but twelve years of 
age, ſhe had been married to ſir George Downing, then about fifteen, That, 


ür George going then to travel, he did, upon his return, ſhew his diſlike to 
the match, which had prevented their cohabitation ; and therefore they pray- 
Numb. 6 5 | 
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the reſt, fir William Wyndham ſaid, he had the honour to 
lerve her late majeſty, and had the opportunity to look both 
into her revenue and her expence; and he could aſfure the 
houte, that about 500,0001. per annum was fiftcient tor 
the ſupport of her family and civil lift ; tho” the relerver 
about 50,000. a year for the late king James's contort.” 
The court-party were glad of this confeſſion; and mr. teere 
tary Stanhope detred the committee to take notice of when 
that gentleman had advanced, becauſe it would ferve to con 
firm tome matters, wiuch the committee of fectte ha 
in the papers, that were laid before them, The question 
being put, it was carricd without dividing, that 70, Hool. 
a year clear thould be granted for the civil It dirine the: 
King's life. : - 
There was another warm debate a few days after, Gon & 
motion for an addreſs againſt penſions. The leading toric: 
and oihers . exclaimed againſt the penſions given by the 
crown to feveral perſons of quality (tome of whom the- 
named) who had no occation tor them. IT Robert Wal- 
pole urged, That they ought not to flint the king's benefi— 


cence, nor debar him from the exerciſe of the molt gloriou:; 


branch of his perogative, which is to beſtow his favours on 
ſuch, as dillinguith themſelves in his ſervice.” He was (e. 
conded by mr. Hampden, who obſerved, that all the pen 
tons, about which ſo much note was made, did not mnoun 
to above 25,000l. and then moved, that the chairman ſhould 
leave the chair; which being put to the vote, patled in the 
affirmative by three voices only, a hundred and ninety-on:- 
again{t a hundred and cighty-eight. 8 
On the zoth of May, the houfe of pc#s; in a granck 
committee, conſidered of the bill for regulating the land 
forces; when there aroſe a great debate about u laufe. {or 
conlining the ſeveral regiments to thoſe parts of his maßeſt y“ 
dominions, for which they were allotted; tor inftince, the 
twelve thouland men, that were on the Irith eftabliſhinent, 
to Ireland. The duke of Bucks, the lord 'I'rcvor, the lord 
North and Grev, the. biſhop of Rocheſter, and feng other 
of that party, ſpoke for the clauſe. - But:the duke of Mart: 
borough and fome other lords thewed the fatal conequen— 


ces, with whichit might be attended, in cale of a1 invation 
from abroad, or an infurrection at home, by a number © 
enemies, forcign or domellic, ſuperior to the number of for- 
ces actually on the {pot, where either of them thoutd hap- | 
pen. [t was further urged, That his majeily having truſted. 
his perſon and family entirely in the hands of the nation, 
and ar the opening of this teffion told the partiament, thai 
what they ſhould judge necetlary tor their fatty, he ſhould 
think ſufficient for his own; the leatt they could do for him, 
was to leave to lus wiſdom and diſcretion the difpotal of the 
fe troops, that were kept on foot.“ Some tory lords mov- 
cd, that the foreign officers might be excluded from that 
number: but the duke of Marlborough fpoke in their favour, 
and argued, That to exclude othcers, who, like the Freneh 
retugees, had, for above five and twenty years, terved Eng- 
land with diftinguiſhed zeal and untainted fidelity, would 
be a piece of injuſtice unprecedented in the moſt barbaroius 
nations,” After ſome other ſpeeches, the quettton was put, 
whether the clauſe ſhould be inſerted ; and 11 was carried in 
the negative by etghty-one voices avainſt thu: -ftive. The 
next day, the lords read the bill the third tine, vw hich, with 
ſome amendments, was approved, and tent down to the 
commons. 

On the 18th of May, fir John Norris, with a tquadron or 
twenty men of war, and a fleet of merchant-thips under his 
convoy, ſailed from the Nore to the Bultic, in order to, pro 
tect the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects in thole teas. The 
violent proceedings of the king of Sweden in rejecting, the 
treaty of neutraliry concerted by England and Holland, and 
other members of the grand alliance, tor preſerving the re- 
mains of his army under general Craflau, and for the ſecu— 
rity of his German dominions, and in caufing che ſhips of all 
nations whatſoever, without distinction, trading to the 
Baltic, to be ſeized and confiſcated, even ſome years before 
king George's acceſſion to the throne, obliged, at laſt, the 
king and the States-General, after having made proper n- 
ſtances for redreſs to no purpoſe, to uſe their fleets for the 
protection of their ſubjects in their navigation and comme e 
to thoſe parts. The Britiſh and Dutch miniſters had jour , 
or ſeperately, made the inſtances in the moſt carneſt r- 


ner, by variety of memorials delivered yearly to the Kli er 


ſenate of Sweden, fo long as from the year 1710, Wi it 
ed, that they might be ſeparated, and at liberty to marry ng Ser of 
the lords, and particularly the biſhops ſpoke againit allov 1. vor 4, 
the matter being put off till the third of May, it was, up e, vy 


fifty againſt forty-eight, to reject the petition, the bill. p. Leing agau Ws 
divorce, leſt it ſhould weaken the obligations ot marriage, 


F 
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being able to obtain the leaſt ſatisfaction. The laſt memo- 
rial of mr. Jackſon, the Engliſh reſident at the court of 
Sweden, before the Engliſh tquadron was ſent, was preſent- 
ed to the ſenate at Stockholm, January 14, 1714-15, com- 
plaining, that the lots of the Engliſh merchants from the 
Swediſh cruiſers amounted to 65,4491. ſterling. The Swe- 
diſh regency returned an anſwer on the 8th of February, 
N. S. by which they referred him to the King of Sweden 
himſelf, who was then at Stralſund. In fhort, though the 
Dutch, as well as the Britiſh miniſters, made repeated com- 
plaints of thoſe ſeizures, the king of Sweden was ſo far from 
regarding them, that he iſfüued out new orders to his men 
of war and privateers, to ſeize and confilcate all ſhips, that 
traded with any place conquered by his enemies; and thele 
orders were ſo very ſtrict, and clogged with fuch terms on 
merchant ſhips, as in a manner rendered the trade 01 the 


Baltic impracticable, without a {uthcient force to convoy tue 


merchant-ſhips, that traded thither. * | | 
On the 19th of May died Charles carl of Hallifax. He 


was deſcended from a younger branch of the Mancheſter 


family, and came into the world without any advantages of 


fortune. But uſeful parts, and ſeveral lucky opportunities 
of producing them, ſoon gave hima figurein life. He had 
the reputation of a fine talte, and of being maſter of polite 
literature. Elis projects and his poctry have been aleribed 
to others, who fubmiſfively beltowed on him their thoughts 
and labours. It is not worth controverting, whether he was 
the author or the adopter of ſchemes for the ſervice of the 


government; tince his merit, in the proper application Ot 
— , | 


them, is undeniable. Recoining the money, and exche- 
quer bills, delivered the nation from diſtreſfes, which fecmed 
to be attended with unavoidable rut. Many, who enviéed 
a young man the natural reputation of ſuch pertormances, 
and many others, who were enemies tothe government, en- 
cumbered him with all imaginable difficulties. | | 
iis ſkill as a ſpeaker and manager mult be unqueſtionable, 
which enabled him to execute ſuch great defigns. But, when 


his and the nation's enemies, aided by the perverfenels of 


the times, had gained the aſcendant, his vigour and ſpirit 
totally failed; and he umplored in abject terms their mer- 
cy, whoſe rage and inſolence were confirmed by his 
applications: | 5 

When the ſtaff was taken from the duke of Shrewſbury, 
he was placed at the head of the trcafury, and had the gar- 
ter, and an addition of title, but not the faustaction, which 
might naturally have been expected from ſo many happy 
events. Not finding hinfelf poffeffed of the tulncts of pow- 
cr, and the poſt of high-treaturer, which he-1magined-to be 


his due, he entered into meniures with the authors of the 


fatal ceſtation of arms, and the deſtructive peace. And 
though it would have confirmed the diſguſts of our allies, and 
been the higheſt indignity to the king's affectionate and fin- 
cere friends, had he ſucceeded, yet he. puriued his defigns 
of removing thoſe, who had been fellow-labourers and fel. 
low-ſufferers with him. The perpetual enmity of his new 
friends to king William, who had raiſed him from the lowe!} 
to the higheſt {ſtation in life, the ignominy of an impeack- 
ment, and the cenſures and reproaches, with which they had 
purfucd him for many years, were all forgotten. Such are 


the effects of boundlets pride and ambition! But a violent 


diſtemper ſpeedily put an end to his life, and all his devices. 
He left behind him the fame of being an encourager of 
men of parts and learning ; and is faid to have ſhewn himſelf 


ſuch in an agreeable and liberal manner. His performan— 
ces in poetry have had their full praiſe,, A poctical turn in- 


After Steinbock and his army were. taken priſoners, count Welling 
concluded a treaty with the admmiſtrator of Holſtein-Gottorp, by which 
it was agrecd, that the towns of Stetin and Wiſmar ſhould be tequeſtered 
into the hands of the king of Pruſſia, and the adminiſtrator to ſecure them 
as well as.the reſt of the Swediſh Pomerania, from the northern allies, the 
Poles and Muſcovites. Count  Meyerteldt, governor of Pomerania, refuſ- 
ing to comply with this treaty, the northern allies marched into Swediſh 
Pomerania, took the ifland of Rugen, and forced Stetin to capitulate; upon 


this-Meyericldt accepted the fequeitration, which the king of Pruſſia was pre- 


vailed upon to take upon himſelf. As the Muſcovites and Poles demanded 
the expences of the ſiege of Stetin, the king of Pruſſia paid them for the king 


of Sweden 400,000 rixdollars. The king of Sweden, after his return from 
Turkey, refuſed to comply with the treaty of ſequeſtration, and inſiſted, that 
Stetin ſhould be forthwith reſtored to him without the repayment of the 
400,000 Fixdollars, nor would he depart from his deſign of invading Poland 
and Saxony, but was reſolved (as he ſaid himſelf) to chaſtiſe his falſe friends 

as well as his open enemies. This was in effect a declaration of war again 
all who would not aſſiſt him in procuring a reſtitution of what he had loſt, 
or would not enter into a war againſt the States, then engaged in war againſt 
Sweden, King George, having certain information that the king of Sweden 
would not fail, upon the fir ſt opportunity, to invade his electorate of Brun- 
ſwick, reſolved to act in concert with the kings of Denmark and Pruffia. for 
ſecuring the peace of the empire, and oppoſe the deſigns of the Swede. ; To 
this end a treaty was concluded between the kings of Great-Britain and Den- 
mark, by the third article of which it was agreed, that the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden ſhould be made over to his Brittannick majeſty, his heirs and 
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fected his proſe. Far from finding the purity and ſtrengti: 
of lord Sommers's compoſitions, we have in many of his a 
perpetual affectation of figurative ornaments. 

The commiſſioners, appointed for building the fifty new 
churches, preſented an addreſs to the king, wherein they 1c: 
forth, that, ſeveral chapels and churches being almoſt ready, 
they found themſelves under a difficulty how to proceed tur 
want of a due maintainance for the miniſters, without which 
no biſhop could regularly conſecrate a church, nor any pa. 
tron be effectually treated with. The king told them he 
ſhould readily comply with their detire, being refolved tc 
embrace all opportunities of encouraging a work in which 
the honour of the church Of England was fo nich con- 
cerned. | 

This anſwer is one, among many other 1nitances. of the 
king's care for the church of England, though the danger oi 
it under his adminiſtration was made. a principal topic tc, 
excite the people to. rebel, and to rate mobs and tumult- 
almoſt on every public day; for the prevention of which, 
the juſtices of the peace of Weſtminſter and Middleſex pub- 
liſhed an excellent order, but with 0 little cHect, that, on 
the king's birth-day, the mob infulted the citizens, who 
Mewed their joy by banfires, and illuminations. The care 
of the magiſtrates in both London and Weitnuntter, and the 
orders that had been given the hoxle-guards, kept them it: 
ſome awe on that day, But the next, being the anniverfary 
of the reſtoration of king Charles the II, they made greate 
Uluminations, and more buntires, than were ſeen the day 
before, c{pecially in the city of London, where they. broke 
the windows. of ſuch houſes, as vere not illuminated, and 
amongſt them thofe of the lord-mayor, They infulted four 
life-guards, who were patrolling, and obliged them to u ery 
out, us they did, High-cuurch and Ormond. In Smith. 
bold they burnt a print of King William. This riot being 
unexpected, there was not force enough at haticl to luppret+ 
it immediately; but, at laſt, ſome citizens and conſtables 
diſperſed them, when they came to Cheaptide, and about 
thirty of the miitincers were ſecured and committed to priſon. 
The tame evening one Bournois, a French or Irith fchool. 
maſler, was by fir Charles Peers ſent to Newgate, for high- 
treaſon, having proclaimed in the ſtreet, that king George 
had no riglu to the crown. He was aiterwards tricd for = 
and whipped through the ciry, according to ſentence; and, 
his conſtitution being deſtroyed by the venereal diſeaſe, he 
died in a few days after. It appeared, he was a popiſh prieſt, 
and taught French for a colour. 

During cheſe commotions the following accide 
ed, which was made uſe of to increaſe the popular ferment. 
On the king's birth-day, new cloathing was delivered to 
the fir{l regiment ot foot-guards; but, o particularly coarſe 
were the ſhirts, that the foldiers were much offended ar it. 
There heing a great number of Iriſh papiſts, and other dil- 
atlected perſons, than in the guards, their diſcontent was. 


lent happen- 
1 
1 


caſily improved By the enemies of the: government; fo that 
iome ofthe foldiers kad the inſolence to throw their ſhirts 


into the King's and duke of Marlborough's garden at St 
2 \ ) 


* 


i 


James's; as adetachment marched trom Whitehall, tl 


| c | Wrougt: 
the city, to relieve the guard in the tower, the ſoldiers pulled 
Qut thelr ſhirts, and ſhewed them to all ſhopkeepers and 
ballengers, crying out, thefe are the Hanover ſhirts, &c. 

the court being informed of what had paffed, and fore. 

leeing the conlequences, orders were muncdiately fent to 
the guard at VV hitchall, to burn thole new ſhirts; which was 
done that very evening. | 
be — 


poſterity, for ever, with this proviſo, that he fon the moment he tool 
poſſeſſion of them, declare war againit eden. Uhis treaty was ratiticd anc 
exchanged the 17th of July, 1715, and the duchics were delivered up the: 
15th of October follow ing, on which day a declaration of war was publiſhec 
by king George, in his German dominions.  Preiently after 6000 Hanove. 
rians marched into Pomerania, to join the Danes and Pruffians, who, att: 
having taken the iſles of Rugen and Uledon, were then attackin g MWiſmar an 
Stralſund. The king of Sweden was himſelf at Stralfund, aud, finching 1: 
impoſlible to hinder the town from being taken, emba: ked on board a vefſe . 
and arrived at Schonen on the 26th of December, after having been almoii 
ſixteen years abſent from his ancient dominions. Upon his arrival, he allein 
bled what troops he could, in order to paſs the Sound over the ice, aud 
attack Copenhagen, but was dilappoitited by a ſudden thaw. Wotwithſtancl— 
ing the earneſt intreaties of his ſiſter and the ſenate of Sweden, he decline 
going to Stockholm, aud remained at Carlefcroon, in order to haſten his 
fleet, and relieve Witmar,. Thus ſtood affairs in Sweden, at the king's ret1: fr 
out of Turkey, 

The duke of Marlborough's enemies laying hold of this occaſion, to re- 
flect on him, as if he were to bear the blame of the injuſtice done to the fol 
diers of his regiment, the following advertiſement was made public in the 
news-papers: His grace the duke of Marlborough being informed, that the 
undertakers for the firſt regiment of foot-guards had delivered to the fevera) 
companies their cloathing, no way anſwerable to the pattern agreed for; his 
grace, therefore, ordered the ſaid cloathing to be vitited, who finding the 
ſoldiers very much abuſed in their ſhit ting, his grace immediately directed the 
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About the middle of May, there was an intercepted letter 
ret urned from Ireland, written by captain Wight, a reform- 
ed officer of Windfor's regiment, to his friend in that 


country, and, by a miſtake, carricd to a perlon of the 
' ſame name, in which were theſe expreſſions, * The duke of 


Ormond has got the better of all his enemies; and I hope 
we mall be be. in a 1 85 time, to ſend George home to 
his own country aga! A warrant was iflued from the 
ſecretary's office tor Zpprehichdifg.« captain Wight, who 
ablſconding, a row ard of 500. Was offered by the government 
to any, who ſhould ditcover him. No t many "day s after, 
mir. George Kelle; 5 -vaS terized at Dublin, upon his arrival 
ther © from E. ng]: and; and, being examimed betore lords jul- 
tices, a Pac ter was found about him, directed to dr. EO 
hs Swift, dean of St, Patrick's. This. packet Jeffreys 
owned heh: received from theduke of Ormond's chaplam ; 
and, ſeveral treatonable papers being found in it they Were 
tr. ca{mitted to England. Jeffreys was obliged to give bail 
for his appearance; of which dr. Swift havi ing notice, and 
that {earch was mid aſter him, he thought fit to abſcond. 
The bill for regulating the forces hav ing been ſent down 
to the commons by the lords, the amendments made to it 
were, after a debate, agreed to. Mr. Shippen, formerly 4 
commitiioner of public accounts, having, on this occafion, 
reflected on the miniftry, as if they deſigned to fet up a ſtand— 
ing army, and mimnuate i Asit, after all the clamour, that hac! 


been ra ulcd, their {ſecret committee would end in finoke;. 


mr. Boca wen, the late lord Falmouth, replied, „That he 
could not forbear taking notice of the inſolence of a ſet of 
men, who, having « committed the blackeſt erimes, had yet 
the aflurance to dare the quitice of the nation: but he hop- 
ed thoſe crimes would not long remain unpuniſhed. Tat 
the committee of ſecrecy. were ready to make their-report, 
and had directed their chairman to move the houte, that a 
day might he al pointed for recelving it; and, in the mean 
time, he might venture to afture the Note, that they had 
found tut ficient matter to impeach of Ingh-treaton (everal 


lords, an ſome commons.“ Mr. Robert W. al pole ik e wiſe 


jaid, That he wanted words to e xprels the. villany 
the Lift Frenchified miniſter ;* and mr. ſecrctary St; 
added, *- He wondered, that men, who were 
ſuch enormous crimes, had {till the audacic ulnels to ap- 
pear. in public.“ | — 

The tame day there was a debate in the Eats of: Tords 
about a bill tor contimung the Imprivonme; 1tof the con (pi 
rators againſt the life of the late king Willam. * A petition 

having been Offered in their behalf ee | rd North and Grey 


FLO jt 


mov ed, that a day miglit be appo! 155 | to confider of it; and 


was ſeconded by the lord Trevor. 198 were oppoled by 
the lord Townſhend, who tad, he wondered any members 
of that Auguſt Aflembly would ſpeak in favour of tuch ex- 
ccrable wretches, who deſigned to have imbrucd their hands 
in the blood of their fovereaen; and moved, that their 
petition be rejected. The lord Dclawar repreſented, “ That, 
after the death of King William, the parliament left to the 
diſcretion of the late queen ether the continuing in prion, 
or enlarging of theſe crinunals, That no body dovhred 
her late may ſeſty' s being  princets of great clemency ; but, 


at the fame time, the Bag ſuch a reſpect tor the memory 1 


king William, ſuch a regard to the fatety of crowned he ads, 
and Fluch an abhorrencc tor the crimes, with which thele 
priſoners ſtood charged, that the did not think fit to releaſc 
them from their confinement. That all theſe reaſons and 
conliderations were now inforced by the open diſaffection, 
which ſome people ſhewed to his majeſty” s perſon and go- 
vernment; and that they ought to be ſo tender; of the pre- 
ſervation of ſo precious a 1 75 as his m yeſty's, that, in his 
opinionit were neceflary to make the act in quèſtion abſolute, 
and not leave the confinement of the criminals to his ma- 
jeſty's diſcretion, leſt his natural clemency ſhould make him 
ee his own lecurity, Ie concluded with leconding 
the lord Townſhend's motion for rejecting the pctition, 
which was carried without dividing. 
The committee of ſecrecy having finiſhed their report 
which was drawn up with indefatigable pains by mr. W al- 


ſhirts to be burnt, as well to puniſh as to deter 8 undertakers from com- 
mitting the like abuſes for the future; which was done acc ordingly, and the 
reſt of the cloathing has been compared with the pattern, that the ſoldiers 
may have juſtice done in all the other particulars. In the mean time his 
grace ordered two ſhirts to be made of good linen cloth for each ſoldier, in 
lieu of one, as likewiſe new waiſtcoats, inſtead of the waiſtcoats made by the 
unelertakers of their old coats, and the old cloathing to remain to each ſoldi- 
er's own uſe.? And when the duke reviewed the firſt regiment of guards, 
on the 2d of June, he made them a ſpeech, expreſſing his concern for their 
juſt complaints, and his being entirely innocent of the grievance: adding, * I 
have had the honour to ſerve with you a great many campaigns, and believe 
you will do me the juſtice to tell the world, that I never willingly wronged 
any of you; and, if I can be ſerviceable to any of you, you may very readily 
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pole, that gentleman, as chairman, on the gth of June, 
acquainted the houſe, © That he had a report to preſent, ac- 


cording to their order, but was commanded by the com- 


mittee to make a motion before he read it. That there 
were in the report matters of the higheſt importance. That, 
although the committee had power to {end for perſons, pa- 
pers, and records , they did not think fit to make ute thereof, 
believing, it to be neceſſary, in order to bring offenders 


to jultice, that ſome perſons ſhould be ſecure, before it 1s 


poſſihle they ae Know what they are to be examined to: 
and lelt they ſhould have notice, from what ſhould be rea«, 
to make their ele; pe. He was commanded, according to 
fOriner 1 to move, that a warrant may be tuch 
by mr. {peaker to appre chend certain pertons, who thouk: 
be named to him by the chairman ot the committee; and 
that no members may be permitted to go out of the 1015 [© 
The warrant being orde red; and the doors locked, {evera! 
perſons were named to the ſpeaker by mr. W. alpole; Par - 
ticularly mr. Matthew Prior, and mr. Thomas fy a 
Who were taken into cuſtody of the (erjeant-at arms. Then 
mr. Walpole read the report, which laſted from one o'cloct 
tilh about fix in the afternoon, when, a motion being made 
by the friends of the late nuniilry, that the further con- 
ſidcration of it ſhoukl be adjourned nll the next morn— 
ing, it, was carried in the negative by two hundred and 
cighty: two Voice: againſt one hundred and leventy-one; and 
ordered, that che report be now. read : upon. which; the 
clerk of the houſe 8 g read till half an hour: paß eight; 
the further conſideration of it was adjourned to tlie nent day. 
The report confilled ot, 
The clandeitine negotiation w ich monſieur M 


lelnager, 
V. mich produced two For of bieliminacy articles; the 


\ 1+ 


One 
pits ate and {pecial for Great-Britain only ; the ot 1 


tor all the Allies. 


The extraordinary meaſures purtucd ro torn the con-. 


gk at Utrecht. 
. The trifling and amulementsof the French plenipotenti- 
418 al Utrecht, by theconmvance of the Biitith nunitters. 
4. The negoti. tions about the renumneiation of the SPanmth 
monarchy. | 
g. The. fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, 
6: The (OFASING of CGrlhent and Bruges, ir Ore 10 giltreſs 
ne Allies, and tavourthe Frerch. 
The duke of Ormond's acting in concert wich the 


I 3 gencral. 


8. The lord Bolnebroke's journey to France to nego— 
tlate a leparate PCace.. | 7 

9. N. 
in France. 

10. The precipitate conelufion of the peaccat-Utrecht. 

The commuttce allo offered to the houte what they found 
material in the papers relerred to them Concerning the Ca. 
talans and the pretender ANA. leiter from the earl of Oxtord 
tothe queen, with an account of public affairs from Aug 
the 8th, 1710, to June the gth 1714; and they concluded 
with taking notice of ſeveral glaring inconſiſtencics, which 
arc obvious by comparing the late queen s ddeclarations wit! 
the meaſures, which her miniſters preſumed to take in car- 
rying on thoſe important negotiations. 

The rcading of this report by the clerk of the houſe of 
commons took up the remainder of that day, and all the 
next till about four in the afternoon, v hen-fir Thomas Han- 
mer moved, that the conſideration of it be adjourned till 
Monday ſe' night, and was ſecconded by the leading men 
among the tories, who moved allo, that the report ſhould 
be printed, in order to be peruſed by all the members of the 
houſe. Upon which mr. Walpole ſud, * He could not 
but wonder, that thole g gentlemen, who had ſhewed lo great 
impatience to haye the report laid before the houſe, ſhould 
now prels for adjourning the conſideration of ii. As for the 
committee of ſecrecy, as they had not yet gone hrough 
all the branches of their inquiry, they could have withed, 
that ſome longer time had been allowed them to perute 4 
digelt ſeveral important papers. In order :9 that, they 
would have deferred, three weeks or a month, the laying 


1 * 
* 


Prior's and the duke of Shrewfburv's negotiations 


command it, na) {hall be glad of an opportunity tor that purpoſe. I hope 1 
ſhall now leave you good ſubjects to the beſt of kings, and every way entirely 
ſatisſied.“ Upon which, the ſoldiers, with great acclamation, expreſſed theix 
ſat is faction. 

Mr William Churchill, he contractor for the cloathing, laid the blame 
upon mr. Brookſbank, the woollen draper, who threw it on mr. Heron the 
linen-draper, by whom an advertyement was alſo publiſhed in his own 
defence. 

| Theſe were Blackburn: Caſſils, Bernardi, Meldrum, and Chambers, 
committed in 1696 for conſpiring againſt king William. Several acts had 
paſſed from time to time for continuing their impriſonment, but all of them 
expired at the queen g death. 
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their report beſore the houſe, but, that ſome gentlemen 
having reflected on the pr etended ſlowneſs of the committee, 
ſhnce the report was now before them, mult c'en go through 
with it.“ Mr Stanhope added, © Thar for his own part, he 
would readily agree to give thoſe gentlemen all the time 
they could defire to conſic jer of the report; but that, fince 

themſclves had precipitated this affair, he was of, opinion, 
en ought to protec 5 it with vigour, leſt, by llopping on 
+ ſudden, they ſhould fortify the nation, W hich the friends 
of the Jate miniſtry had, with great Inc tuſtry, propagated 
among the people; that the report of the committee of ſe- 

crecy would vaniſh ine finoke;z the rather, becauſe thele 
inſinuations had. raiſed the ſpirits and inſolence of 


24 


malic * 1865 


the dilafſected, ene Were! - principal caule of the prelent 
terment among t! 1 ſtittte. Thatheagrecd with thc 
member, wi.o. ha ad' ech e printing of the report, that 
not ly the Route, but the whole world might be CONVIN- 
ccd be fairnefs and impartiaſ. ty of their Proceedings. But 
that te crimes of ſome perſons named in the report were 


ſo obvious 10 cyer) body , that they -ought, in oppinion, 
imm CI); ely 10 otocrel to the impè: ching of them.“ The 
tories Nil endeavoured to put it off, and ome propoſed the 
adourning of the debate till thar day [c'nnight; and others 
„Huld have been comented to defer it 5 dire days only. 

But the wiügs were firm againit all delays; and, the quition 
being put about even ofclock in the ev ening on the motian 
made by fir Thom | Lanier, it Was carrice qq in the negative 
{by two hundred and eighiy againk one hundred and ſixty. 
This point being oained, mr. Walpole ſaid, © That he made 
no queſtion, that, after the report had hcen twice read, the 
hee houſe was fully convinced, that Ken lord vil— 

COUNT „ wh was guilty of high-treaton, and other 
high ermes and 1 1demeant ITS. Thar therefore he umpeach- 
ee him oF thote crimes, But, it any member had any thing 


to i in his behalf, he doubted not but the houſe was ready 
to hear hin.” Aﬀrea a filencc of ſome mines, mr. Hunger- 
ford Fele 5 And jad, That, in his e nothing was 


mentioned in the DO in cel ation to the lord Bolingbroke, 

that amounted to} 12h treaſon.“ And general Roſs added, 

le wondered poke in favour of my lord Boling- 
Ni [ 


broke:-that, for h 0550 n part, he had nothing to lay at pre- 
font, but referved tor hi self 10 peak in a. proper time. 
he rcloluton for the impeaclunent then pafled; and, 
candles bemg brought in, according to order, the lord 
Coningſh ſtood ap, and 11g, © The worthy chairman of: 


this committee has impcached the hand, but I impeach rhe 
head: he has mand ached the cc: k, and ! the puſhce :: he has 
impeached te ſcholar, ind the maſter. We, impcach 
Robert cart of Oxford an en Naortumer of high-treafon, 

0 eincanor: Mr auditor 


and other high crimes and 
Harlc ey, brother to the car}, made a Jong Facech; wherein 


4 
| 
| 


ne endeavoured 10 puſlify. his brother, as "having gone no- 
88 but by the immediate commands of the are QUEEN ; 
ung, that the peace was a good one, and approved as 


— 4 0 


ch by two Parlaments; 
ned in the report, 


concluding, the it the facts menti- 
and which were charged on the earl, 
Could not be cont Led to amount to high- eto but only, 
In Krick 1 rigour, to mildemeanors. He was ſupportcd by 
mr. auditor Folc Ys the earl's brother-1n-law, who complained 
of the hardſhir put upon that nobleman, in charging him 
with high-tic: ori, before tlcy had examined the e 
But what was vet more ſutwourable for the carl, was {poke 
by fir 4 ep Te kyll, onc of the committee of {ecrecy, who 
aid. at as to the lord Bolingbroke, they had more IA 
> Dole evidence to convict him of high— treaſon. But, 

to the earl of Oxford, he doubted whether they had ethe ier 
ſufficlem matter or evidence to impeach him of treaſon.” 
But another member of the committee of tecrecy having 
afured the houſe, chat, beſides what had appeared before 
them, and was mentioned 7 in the report, they had other evi— 


dence, viva voce, it was likewiſe refolved to impeach him 


without a diviſion, After which the further conſideration 
of the report was adjourned to that day ſe'nnight; and the 
report with the appendix were ordercd to be printed, and 


copics to be ſent to the theriffs and returning officers of 


every city and borough. 

The next morning the carl of Oxford 
peers, and at firſt appeared undiſturbed; but, finding that 
moſt members avoided. fitting near kim. and that even earl 
Powlet was ſhy of exchanging a tew words with him, he re- 
tired out of the houfe. 

It was moved by mr. Walpole, from the committee, that 
the perfons taken into cu ſtody (hould be examined in the 
moſt ſolemn manner. - Accordingly, mr. Prior and mr. 


nt to the houſe of 


Harley were ordered to be examined by ſuch of the commit- 
tee as were juſtices of the peace lor Middleſex; and two 


8 


- willing to pats by. his miſcarriages, while general, 


would, 
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days after, mr. Wal pole told the houſe, that, during a long 
examination, there appeared matters of ſuch importance, 
that he was directed to move the houſe for mr. Prior's being 
cloſely confined, and no perſon ſuffered to come to him - 
which was agreed to. 

This order occafioned various reports: ſome affirmed. 
that the earl of Oxford, or ſome of his friends, had been it 
cloſe conference with mr. Prior, and fo effectually twmperc 
with him, that he was more rc ſerv ed in anſwering queition 
than he had been before. However that be, it is certajr; | 
mr. Prior did prevaricate. | 

After theſe impeachments, that of the duke of Ormond 
hecame the principal ſubject of diſcourſe. The high-church: 
party made his name the ſignal for their tumults, "threaten: 
ing the government and parliament too, if they proceedec 
again him. His zcal for the church was their chicf topic 
tocxite the mobs to appear for him; and his noble birth; 
and the ſervices ot his anceſtors, and of himſelf in Flandeis 
during king William's reign, were inſiſted upon. Nor was 
His ecnerolity, or rather profuſe way of living, omitted, ta 
prepoflets the people in his favour ; but all fionificd nothing; 
tor though the king, at his firſt arrival, ſhewed more lenity 
and rc [pe Xt to him, than his conduct deſerved: and icemed 
as far as 
pollible, the behaviour of the du ke and his Trends: was ſuch, 
as made it impracticable; for inſtead of dilcouraging the 
mobs, who were taught to cry out, An Ormond, in oppoti- 
ion to king George, he plainly countenanced them, and 

rook a great deal of pride to be the idol of the rabble. - He 
affected to have people of quality appear at his levee, and 
frequent his houſe; and, inſtead of behaving himfelf lub 
miſſively, had the vanity to juſtify his conduct in a printed 
picce, which in reality expoled him more to cenſure. A 
bout the nuddle of June, the following advertiſement was 
diſperſed with great induſtry: © On T uelday, the 7th of 
this month, her grace the duchels of Ormond, in ber 
return from Richmond, was ftopped in her coach, by 
three perſons, well. mounted; and well armed, in difg Axe; 
who inquired, if the duke was in the coach, and ſcemed 0 
have a dehgn upon his life, if he had been there. It has 
been ob. erved, that many perſons, armed and diſguiſed in 
like manner, have been watching by day and by : night pon 
that road, on cach fide of the water, and it 15 
doubted, witha deſign to aflaffinate kim? 

This being evidently calculated to excite the fury of the 
populace againfl the duke's ſuppoſed enemies, the reſt of 
his conduct could not bur alarm the GOV erhment, and, per 
haps provoked the houſe of commons to procecd acaint 
him ſooner, and with more vigour, t than THEY would other - 
wite have done: On the 211t of J. ine, the 
lor the further conſideration of the report, 
Stanhope ſtood up, and faid, * He withed 155 Were. not 
obliged to break ſilence on that occation; but, as a member 
of the ſecret committee, and of that great bb „ which 
ought to do the nation juſtice, he thouglit it his duty to in 
peach James duke of Ormond of ma trenſon, and es 
gh crimes and miſdemeanors.“ He wis feconde Aby mr. 
Boſcawen, but mr. Archibald 5 one of the com- 


not to be 


day appoi ted 
mr, lect Ctary 


miſſioners of trade, made a long ſpecch ii behalf of the 


duke, wherein he {et forth lis EOS 4 birth and jualific ations, 


1141 


and 5 je great {ervices, which both he and his anceſtors h: 4 


performed to the crown and nation; urged, that in the 
whole courſe of his late conduct he had but obey ed the late 
queen's commands; and concluded, that, if all, that was 


alledged againſt hg In the report, 1 be made Out, it 
in the rigour of the Jaw „amount to no more than 
high 1 eStore: This! {pcech made a.great-1mpreſſion 
on hi houſe; and mr. Hutchinſon was teconded by general 
Lumley, who ſaid, among other things, That the duke of 
Ormond had, on all occaf 1 n 1 a] proof both. of 
his affection and love for his county, ana of his perton: a] 
bravery and courage, particularly at the battle of 1. anden, 

where he was wounded and tak en priſoner; and that the late 
king William was extremely ſatisfied with his gallant beha- 
viour. That he had gencroufly expended the belt part or 
his eſtate 1n the wars, living in a moſt noble and ſplendid 
manner, for the honour of his county. That therefore, in 
conſideration both of his great fery.ces, and his illuſtrious re- 
lations, if he had of late been ſo untort mate, as to fail in any 
part of his conduct, they ought not io proceed against hun 
with the utmoſt rigour of th 5255 - the rather, cauſe he 
ever meant well, and wa into ill meaſures by crait) 
miniſters.“ Sir Joſeph | ek y! ſpoke likcwiſe in his favour : 

he ſaid, That if there was room for mercy, he hoped it would 
be ſhewn to that noble, generous, and courageous peer, who, 
for many years, had exerted thoſe great accompliſhments 
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0-F 
That; if of late be 


had the misfortune to deviate from his former conduct, the 


blame ought not, in Jul ſtice and equity, to be laid to him, 
ht to them princ paſly , who, abuſing his affection, loyalty, 


cal for the ſotrvice of his royal miſtreſs, had drawn 
That His rctorc, as the 1 
arge of highetreaſon againſt 
an was to be grounded, ha 0 bee 1 litigated by ſuhlee quent 
„che houſe ought not, un his Opinion, to take advantage 
7 Fil at act againſt the au ke, but only impeach him of high 
Critnes ay miſdemeanors.” Sir Jo feph added, in the courte 
61 his debate, E at {om 2 e ons ende -avomted O aggra⸗ 

zult 


and Fi 


1 into per nici s (Gunſels. 
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Late the duke of Or. 
riots and umurs, \ 1 the bebte commited 1 
many places: but a he durttaver, that he if no s 
5 © Og IU e . and it the ditaffeckec made mr 
of his name, ul DAD NOW 12 to him. he ought not to {ufter for it 
General Rols laid great ſtrets upon r Joleph Jekyll's opini— 
on, T4 {ard all be could In His comine es DF the 
duke's defence. Sir William Wyndham, mr. Onſlow, mr. 
Ward, mr. Hu! ngerk— "Gd, and ſome other members of borlk 
Parties, {poke allo on the ſame fide. But mr. Lyddal, mr. 
Hampden, and mt homyto n, recorder Of London, ſtrong: 
ly ſupported mr. Stinhope's m: tion; antwered all that had 
been i nid in the Uuke's far our; arid: among other things, 
reprel entcd. That IP grace ever affected popularity ; 
that he could not be ignorant ef the tumults and riots, of 
winch his name WAS the ſtopal, and that ſince he ole not 
publicly diſown them, who made ue. of :h1s name, his fi- 


[cence was 4 tacit ap probation of their pre pocedings, and 
feemed to fumnmon the pcopletoa 10 al infurrection.“ Sl 
Edward Northey,attorneysgener: al, did not difown, but that 


111 tie FEnNOont (5) the committee 01 bY reCV there were 1 One 
1 ; - . 
ACC On which an n in ede hi ment 1 high 1-trealon might Dc 
rob ided 1 Thc duke of Orc nd';-butdid not think t 
5 8 r fartheron that 8 
itor-gener ab 5 ke planner, and men- 
tioned a caſc para allel both duke's, which . ad been achſudg- 
ed treaton. The debate laired t Ia nit half an hour: after 
ten, when the ee Was plit, md clolved by a majority 
of two hundred and dirty four voices ag by one hund Cc 
6 3 N U 13? 

and eighty— {[even, ©Thatthishowe will impeach Ja 
51 Ormond of uch kresſon. and Bos 
miſdtemeanors.“ | | | 

It was the gencral opinion, that ther: aſh. unadvitcd beha 
viour of the dukeée's pretended: friends, of whom biſhop 
Atterbury was chiéf, - greatly promoted this Vote. It was 
fad upon very good Erouncls, hat a rclation of the dukce's 
had brevailed upon! l\ 


— 


168 diike 
ore Crumes and 


im at that time 
letter to the king, deſiring a favor; able imerpretation Of h1s 
former actions, and i imploring his majeltly's clemency ; which 
had fo good an C. ect, that bs Was to have. been Privately 
adm reed tothe king in his clofet, to confirm what He h. a0 
Written. But, before the time came, biſhop: Atterbury ad 
cen with him, and the conte quence vas, that he left England 
abruptly, and 17 er returne d to it more. 

1 ne commons retuming the conficte! ation of the report, 
mr. Aiflaby took notice 4 of the oCneral concern, that had 
appeared the Cay betorc | ( oute, for the noble perton, 
who was impeac l becaute they were pertuaded, it was 
rather through * ab. nett than malice, that he had followed 
e cOunſcls. Bur that: In ms opinion, few, if any, 
vould | {pe K in favour of anothe 
je perſon he meant was Thomas carl 
1e plenipotentiaries of Great-Britain at the 


congreis at U os whote conduct had bcen vaſtly differ- 


ent from that of his collegue „the. preſent biihop of London. 
1 


Ta this good and pious vrel: ite ſeemed to have been put 


t the Lend of that negotiation, only to palliate the iniquity 
m. The ſubſtance of the articles was: 1, He had entered into a negatiati- 
on with France without the allies, and agreed it thould be kept ſecret 1 
He adviſed the queen to permit the coming of Metnager, treated with him, 
and aſſumed, Without authority, the roy 1] power. 3; He had prepared 
preliminaries ſigned by Metnager, and fen! them to Holland, when a private 
treaty was by his 1dvice concluded with France, 4. He h. 0 not regarded 
the repreſentations of Buis, the Dutch mimtter, but declared the queen had 
made no {ach treaty, nor would do ſo without the conſent of the ſtates. Se 
He had o:dered the Biſhop of London to infiit upon Spain, though, by tt 
preliunnaries, the duke of Anjou was zeknowledged as king, and though 10 
had perſuaded the queen not to inſiſt upon the rcſtitution of Spain, C. He 
had not procured ſatisfaction for the allies, but acted in concert with France, 
7, He had «dviſed the queen to accept the duke of Anjou's renunciation, 
though Torci had declared it to be null and void by the fundamental laws 
of Prance; 8. He had with others adviſed, that the duke of Ormond ſhould 
be ordered to engage in no battle or ſiege to the rum of the affairs of the 
allies, and atterw ards {ent an order to the bithop of London, to declare, 
that the queen loo! _ upon herſelf to be then under no obligations wh: itho- 
ever to the ſtates. He had adviſed that the duke of Ormond, with all 


the troops in the RE s pay, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the army ot 


the allics, and not to pay the arrears due to thoſe that refuſed, 10. He had 


write a ſubmihive 


lord, whom hewas to inn 
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of it under the ſacredneſs of his character; but was little 
more than a cvpher in the abſence of the earl of Str aftor, . 

That the biſhop, not being in the {ecret, had acted with re- 
ſerve and caution, and would d nothing . 57 8 the 
queen: s ſpecial commands; whereas the c arl of Srafford not 
only was torward to venture and undertake any thing, (as he 
exprefies himiclt in one of his letters) to be the tool of x 
brenchiſted ninittry, but in many inſtances had gone be- 
vond his inſtructions; and advited the moſt- pernicious mea- 
lures. That, having iinpartia! ly weighed He different con- 

duct of thele two min mers, he was glad, that nothing could 
bc charged upon the DoD, Une 1 gave them an opportu— 
nity to convince the world, that the cli ich 15 NO! in danger; 
but moved, that 1 hom is eml oi Stratford he impenac hed 4 
high crimes and rnidentanors. Mr Aifl: aby inlarged upon 
th: is Char: ge, Which | als reduced to three principe 1] heads; 1 
The varl of Strafford's ady ng the fatal lulpention of arms; 
Wich was toon atter attended with ſeveral misftort Unes, that 
betel the allies,” and at kit forced them: tothe neceflity Of. 
[UDmMitting the terms ot an anitalte diſhonourable peace. 
2. Adviſing the {c LED „ of Ghent and Bruges, in order to. 
ttrets the allies, and favourthe ctemp. An od, 3. The in- 
lolence: ind content, with wicht he had tr 88180 the mol} 
icrenc hovte of Hang or, and their generals and miniſters.” 

Mr Baillie of Jervitwood havin 15-teconded mr. Aiflaby, tir 
Wilnnam Wy „dhamendeavotted to juitity the earl of Strat- 
ford, as 10. the tir} head, by laying, That the. PCace, 
Which was but the ſequel and neceflary COntequence of the 

fulpenſion Otarms, bad beenapproved as tuch by two Cuccel-- 
hveparhaments, and deelarcd advantaocous, fafe, and hon 
owable.” Mr. Ship | eng mr. MY ard; and: mr. Snell fpokeal]- 
0 in tavourot the cart of Straftord, as did LiKew He mr. Hung 
ertord, who, among other things, aid, That, though the: 
biliop ot London had an-equia) fare With the carl of Strat 
ford! in the; 1eCOTM: ton of Pede, Ren Was, Il leems, 
the benefit of the Clergy.“ 
{fad ſomething to excule 
Cadogan ankverc] him, 


to have 
Gencral Ros naving Y Irkewile 

the tufpenton of arms; 0eneral 

Wed 1 

Wel, lat, Contide ring. 
n{eder; Ates 100 the Caireſt 
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ct 
the fituation of both armies, the: « 
Opportunfts hes ee ma 
my's arme, 
But ad ed: ould be expected from à 
Princels ail a munſiry, es ITE de Boas rely delivered chem 
felyes into the hands Eee” r James Camphel [poke 
allo av ant he earl of ITY bin the member, who 
diftinonithod halo moſt this debate, was ir James 
e „ Who, Mitch great. clcarnets and folidity, fum- 
med up what hach been fad on both fides ; and havin no 1 

tuftratcd the piotent cafe Dy paratlel iaſtances, and proper 
obfervations, mes od, that, both by the cri and tame 
laws, the cart of Stratford was, at-leafi,-outtty of higherimes 
and 11 idemeängr { DOT thts the qucttion W':15 put, and, 
by two . and xt y-cight avant a hundred, it was 
retolved, © That Thomas carl of Stratford be imp cached of 
High Crimes a: bh mifdemeanors' 

The articles of unpeachinent againit the carl of Oxford 
being prepared by the e of ſecrecy, they nere read, 
on the gth of July, before the houte of c: ane and tho 
firſt ten were upon the ueitian ſeverally agreed to. The 
eleventh article which was Yored high trcalon was to this 
cftc 4 , | 

\V OO the ſtates-general were, in September or Octo- 
her 1712, n pollethon of Tournay, and the French king 
had (during the Private, {eparite, and traiterous negotiatl 

on between the carl of Ox tord 414 others, and the mini- 
ſters of France) fignificd his content that Fournay thould 
remain to the ſtates us Part of them Barrier! And whereas 
the queen, in her inftructions of Dec. 23, 1711, to her ple- 
nipotentiariés at UItre clit, had expreſly FIRE chem to 


. y * i A 
and 10 Peneträte into the very heart Of rance.“ 


„That nothing lets « 


adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, and the ſending of lord Bolinghroke 
to France to fettle the terins. 11. He had treac heroutly adViicd the enemy 
how to gain Tournay. He had advited wn afliſted in giving up Spain 
an: the * cit-Indies to 15 hikes of Anjou. He had treacheroufl Ly ad- 

vile the gtl article of the ticaty Ol commerce Nin France, and the giving 
to the French the liberty of fichung, and drying filh. on Neu toundland. 14. 
He had taken Sicily from the houſe of Auſtria, and given 1t the duke of 
Savoy, without any application fm the duke. 15. "He had cauſed the 
queen to ma ke ſeveral tpceches and declarations to the parliament, where— 
in the terms of peace and comimeice were tallcly repreſented. 16. He had 
as far as in him lay deftroyed the independency of the houſe of lords, by 
cauling the queen to create twelve pets at once to ſerve his ends. To theſe 
were afterwards added the fix following articles, 17. He had not (as prime 
miniſter) adviſed the queen againſt the deftructive expedition to Canada, 
18. He had procured a warrant for 13000. for his own uſe. 19. He h: ack 
procured a warrant for 556ol.. to his relation Thomas Harley. 20. H« 
had paid a | urge {1m of money to king James's queen, 21. He had recei- 
ved Patrick Liteſh (alias) Lauwlets ;, an Iriſh papiſt, as a forcivn miniſter, 

and cauſed ſeveral ſums of money to be 5 hin. 22. He had with others 

cauſed the Catalas to be expoſed to the fury of an chraged, revengeful 
prince, againſt whom the late quic ds ad engaged the to take arms, 
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infiſt with thoſe of France, that, towards forming a ſufficient 
barrier, Tournay ſhall remain to the ſtates, and did atter- 
wards declare herſelf conformably thereto, in her ſpeech to 
both houſes on the 6th of June 1712: And whereas for 
ſeveral years before, and till the months of September and 
October, in 1711, there was open war between the late 
queen and the French king, the car] of Oxtord, then high- 
treaſurer, did, during the war, falfcly, malicioufly, wick- 
edly and traiterouſly aſſiſt and adhere to the French king, 
ande did counſel and advite him in what manner Tournay 
might be gained ftom the ſtates, contrary to his allegiance, 
and the laws of the realm. | 

A great debate aroſe upon the queſtion, Whether this 
article was high-treaſon? Sir Robert Raymond, formerly 
ſollicitor-general, mr. Bromley, fir William Wyndham, the 
audlitors Harley and, Foley, mr. Ward and mr. Hunger- 
ford, (who had already ſpoke in favour of the earl of Ox- 
ford) maintained the negative, and wereftrongly ſupported 
by fir Joſeph Jekyll. Sir Joſeph ſaid, among other things; 
That it was ever hits principle to do juſtice to every body 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, being perſuaded, that it was 
the duty of an honeſt man never to act by a ſpirit of party. 
That he hoped he might pretend to have ſome knowledge 
of the laws of the kingdom; and as, in the committee of 
ſecrecy, he had taken the liberty to difter from his collegues, 
he would not ſcruple to declare now to the whole houſe, 
that, in his judgment, the charge in queſtion did not a- 
mount to high-treafon,” Moſt of the other members of the 
committee of ſecrecy were oftended at this fpeech, which 
both. revealed and centured their proceedings; and mr. 
Walbole anſwered with ſome warmth, © [That there were 
Woth in and out of the committee of ſecrecy ſeveral perſons, 
who did not in the leaft yield to the member, that ſpoke 
laſt, in point of honeſty; and who, without derogating trom 
is merit, were {uperior to him in the knowledge of the 
luwes; but who, at the fame time, were ſatisfied, that the 
charge {pecthed in the eleventh article amounted to trea- 
ſon.” Mr Walpole was feconded by mr. Stanhope, the lord 
Coningſby, general Cadogan, mr. Boſcawen, and mr. 
Aitlaby : And, the article being amended, was agreed to 
by 2 majority of two hundred and forty-ſeven votes againſt 
one hundred and twenty-ſeven. Mr auditor Harley endca- 
vourcd to juſtify his brother, firſt, by urging, that he ever 
acted by the late queen's poſitive commands; to prove 
which he offered to produce two letters from her: and, ſe— 
condly, the neceſſity of making a peace; and he having 
upon this occaſion advanced, that the Dutch prolonged the 
war, and that their deputies in the army had often prevent- 
ed the giving the enemy a deciſive blow; general Cadogan 
anſwered him with great force, and ſhewed, „that the 
Dutch were more concerned than any prince or ſtate in the 
orand alliance to put an end to the War; and undertook to 
prove, that there had not been any campaign in Flanders, 
except that, in which the duke of Ormond commanded, 
that was not marked and famous to all poſterity tor ſome 
ſignal and glorious event, to the advantage of the common 
cauſc.“ The reſt of the articles being agreed to, the lord 
Coningiby, attended by moſt of the members who voted for 
the impeachment, went upto the lords, and at the bar of 
the houſe impeached the carl of Oxford of high-treaſon. 
&c. The commons, at the end of the articles, prayed and 
demanded, that he might: be tequeſtered from parliament, 
and committed to {ate cuſtody. 

As foon as lord Coningſby and the members were with- 
drawn, 2 tory lord moved for adjourning the confideration of 
the articles, and was ſeconded by teveral of the peers of that 
party, particularly by the biſhop of Rocheſter, who urged, 


That this accuſation was of ſo extraordinary a nature, and 


ſo very important, both in itſelf and its conſequences, that 
the houſe ought to proceed on it with the utmoſt caution and 
deliberation.“ But he was anſwered by the duke of Argyle, 
who, among other things, faid, It was well known, that 
the prelate, who ſpoke laſt, had of late ſtudied politics more 
than divinity, and was thoroughly acquainted with the ſub- 
je&-matter of the articles, that lay before them; and there- 
fore he did not doubt, but his lordſhip was now as ready to 
{peak to them, as he could ever be, if he had more time to 
conſider of them.“ After a debate of about an hour and a 
half, the articles were voted to be read by a majority of 
eighty-ſix againſt fifty-four; which being done, a motion 
was made tor conſulting the judges, whether the charge 
amounted to high-treaſon. The lords Trevor and Har- 
court, the dukes of Shrewſbury and Leeds, Earl Powlet, the 
lord north and Grey, the bilhop of Rocheſter, and fome 
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other peers of the ſame fide, were for conſulting the judges ; 
but the lord-chancellor, the dukes of Argyle and Mon. 


troſe, the earls of Nottingham, Sunderland, Dortet, and 


Hay ; the lord viſcount Townſhend, and ſome other lord! 
poke againſt it. The lord Trevor having gone to far, 4. 
to declare his opinion, that none of the articles amounted t. 
high-treaſon, he was aulwered by the lord Cowper, . 

mewed the contrary, and challenged all the lawyers 1:1 
England to diſprove his arguments. The other fide till in 
lifting on conſulting the judges, the ear] of Nottingham re 
preſented to them, © That inſtead of favouring thereby thus 
noble.perſon, who had the misfortune to be wpcached, as 


judges, they declared the charge to amount to trexton, he 
would ſtand prejudged, before he was brought to his trial.” 
After tome other {peeches, the negative was 

ty-four voices againſt fifty-two. And then it was moved, 
that the earl of Oxford ſhould be committed to tate cuſtody; 
winch occalioned another debate; and the cart himfelf made 
a tpecch, wherein he took notice of his having had the ho- 
nour to be placedat the head of the late mumittry ; and mug 
now, it ſcems, be made accountable tor all the meatures, 
that were then purſued. But that it was a very great com- 
fort to him under this misfortune, that he had the honour! 
to be a member of that auguſt aflembly, which always 
ſquares their proceedings and judgments by the rules of ho- 
nour, juſtice, and equity, and is not to be biatied Ly a fpirit 
of party. 


For if, upon conſulting the 


carried byeigh- 


That the whole accuſation might he reduced to 
the negotiation and concluſion of the peace. That the na- 
tion wanted a peace (ſays he) nobody will deny; and, I 
hope, it will be as caſily made out, that the conditions of 
this peace are as good, as could be expected, confidering the 
circumilances, whercin it was made, and the backwardnefs 
and reluftancy, which tome of the alÞcs ſhewed to come into 
the queen's meaſures. ' This i certain, that this peace, as 
bad as it is now repretented, was approvet ty two fucceffive 


parliaments. It is indeed ſuggeſtedk it this peace, 
that it was a leparate one. But I hope, . y lerds, it will be 


made appear, that it was general; nid that 
and not Great- Britain, that made. 
negotlation. And, my lords, I wil! beid-to 1ay, that, 
during my whole adminiitration, th: {orereigh upon the 
throne was-loved at home, and feared abroad. As to the 
butinets of Tournay, which is made a capital charge, 1 can 


7 was FIance,-” 
eps towards à 


Aatcly aver, that I had no manner of ſhare in it; ang that the 


[ame was wholly trantated by that untortunate nubleman, 
who thought fit to ſtep aſide. But I dare fay in his kehall, 
that, if this charge could be proved, it would not amount 
to treaſon. For my own part, as: always asked , the 1m- 
mediate directions and commands of the lat queen, and ne- 
ver offended againſt any known law, 1 am utified in my 
own conſcience, and unconcerned for-the. liv fan inbgni— 
ficant old man. But I cannot, without the hie, : 

tude, be unconcerned fot the beſt of Greens; a een, who 
heaped upon me honours and prefterments, though I never 
aſked tor them; and therefore 1 think myitlt under an obþli- 
gation to vindicate her memory, and the meatures the pur- 
tued, to my dying breath. My lords, if nuniſters of flare, 
acting by the immediate commands of their ſovereign, are 
afterwards to be made accountable for their proceedings, it 
may one day or other be the cafe of all the incr.bers of this 
aguſt aflembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of re- 
gard to yourſelves, your. Jordfhips will give mean cduitabl. 
hearing; and I hope, that, in the proſecution of this inqui- 
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ry, it will appear, that 1 have merited, not only the indul- 
gence, but likcwiſe the favour of this government. My 
lords, 1 am now to take my leave o your lordthips, and of 
this honourable houſe, perhaps for ever! I thall lay down 
my lite with pleaſure, in a cauſe favoured by my late dear 
royal miſtreſs. And when I confider, that I am to be judg- 
ed by the juſtice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I HH all 
acquieſce, and retire with great content. And, my lords, 
God's will be done.” EX 

Before the queſtion tor committing him was put, the duke 
of Shrewſbury acquainted the houte, that the carl was at 
preſent very much indiſpoſed with the gravel; and there- 


fore he hoped they would not immediately tend him to 


the tower, but ſuffer him to be two or three days in cuitody 
of the black-rod, at his own houte; which met with no 


oppoſition. 


When the earl of Oxford went home, he was attended 
by a mob, that cried out high church Ormond, and Oxford 


* 
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for ever. However of twenty biſhops, who were in the 
houſe that day, fix only were for him.“ 

The earl of Oxford being brought the next day to the bar 
of the houſe, and having received a copy of the articles, 
he repreſented, * That the ableſt men in the nation had 
been many weeks in drawing up thote long articles againſt 
him; and therefore he hoped the houle would allow him a 
proportionable time to antwer them.” He took that OCCU- 
ion to thank them for their great humanity in not {ending 
him to the tower, and, as he ſtill laboured under the lame 
indifpoſition, he humbly deſired them to permit him to con- 
tinuc ſome few days more at his own houte under the cul- 
tod of the black-rod.' The earl being withdrawn, the lords 
relolved to allow him a month to anlwer the articles of im- 
peachinent; and dr. Mead one of his phyſicians, being 
conſulted, and having made a Kind of affidavit, That it 
the earl was ſent to the tower, his life would be in danger;” 
a motion was made, That he might continue in his houte 
till the monday following.“ But this was oppoted, and at- 
ter a warm debate it was carried by cighty-one againſt fifty- 
five, that he ſhould be ſent to the tower on Saturday the 
16th of july. 

During, the courie of this debate, the carl of Angleſey hav - 
ing ſaid, That it was to be feared, theſe violent meaſures 
would make the Scepter ſhake in the king's hands;* moit of 
the lords were offended at this ſuggeſtion, and fome cried, 
tothe tower, and others only to order. The earl of Suther- 
land ſtanding up tad, © He trembled with indignation to 
hear ſuch words pronounced in that noble affembly. That, 
if they had been ſpoke any where elfe, he would. call-the 
perſon, that [poke them, to an account. But all he could 
do there was to move, that he might explain himfelf.“ "The 
carl of Sutherland was tecondetl by the duke of Roxburgh, 
who, among other things, aid, That the tcepter was o 
well riveted in the king's hand, that, inſtend of ſhaking, it 
would ctuſh all his majeſty's enemies.“ Upon thee, and 
ſome othcr ſpeeches, the earl of Angletey faid, It was but 
too manitelt by the riots, that were daily committed in fe- 
veral-parts of the kingdom, that the nation in general was 


againſt thele impeachments; tor Is own part, he was ſo ta 


from approving thoſe tumultuous aflemblies, and difor- 


ders, that he rather withed a flop might be pur to them by 
exemplary puniſhments. He hal on {{:veral occaſions, given 
futticient provts of his zeal and affection for the revolution 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. What he had now advanced, 
was the retult of the ſame 7cal for the peace and proſperity 


of his majeſty's reign. However, it he had been fo un- 


happy, as by any unguarded or. pathonate exprefſion 
to give offence: to that auguſt: affembly, he was 
very lorry for it.“ Notwithſtanding this apology, ſome 
members were inclined to have him {ent to the tower; but 
the very words, he had ſpoken, not having been taken 
down in writing his explanation was admitted. It is obſer— 
vable, that on this occalion, betides the fix buhops, before 
mentioned, thole of Bath and Wells, and St David's voted 
for the curl of Oxford; and that the carl was by many blam- 
cd for putting oft his going to the tower, which, they laid, 
did not correſpond with that firmnels he had: hitherto thewn. 


It is certain, as he came in his own coach to the houte of 


lords, he might with as much cate have been carried to 
the tower, either by water, or iu a fedan, and have had 
there the ſame attendance of his triends and phyficinns. The 
houte having met on Friday, the. 15th of July, they ad- 
Journed to. the Monday following, to avoid, as it was ge 
nerally furmiucd, any freſh motion, which the cart of Ox- 
ford's friends might make for deterring his being ſent to 
the tower, where he was carried by the black rod on tlie 
day appointed about eight o'clock in the evening in his 
chariot, attended by two hackney-coaches, in which were 
his lady, his ſon the lord Harley, and ſome other of the 
ear!'s relations and ſervants. Though theſe three coaches 
went from his houte near St James's palace up St James's 
ſtreet, and then through Piccadilly, Gerard-ſtrect, Mon— 
mouth-ftreet, and Holbourn, with deſign to avoid a crowd 
yet were they attended by a great many of the common peo- 
ple, whole numbers being much increaſcd in their return 
from the tower, they railed a tumult in the. ſtreets, with 
heir cry of high church, Ormond and Oxford tor ever, 


Sir William Dawes, archbiſhop of York, 
Dr John Robinſon, bithop of London, 
Dr Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Dr George Smalridge, biſhop of Briſtol, 
Dr Francis Gaſtrel, biſhop of Cheſter, 
Dr Nathaniel Crew, biſhop of Durham, 
» The proclamation muſt be in theſe words: 
Our ſovereign lord the king chargeth and commandeth all perfons, being 
aflembled, immediately to diſperſc themſelves, and peaceably depart to their 
habitations, or to their lawful buſineſs, upon the pains contained in the act 
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upon which three or four of the mutineers were by the con- 
{tables carried to the round houte. | | 

Thete riots and tumults were not contined to London, 
but were ſpread through the kingdom. The day betore 
the carl of Oxford was lent to the tower, the houte of com - 
mons received information of their tumultuous proceedings 
in Stattordthire, where teveral mecting-houtos lad been 
pulled down by the mob. Upon this the commons ungut. 
moufly reſolved to addrets-the King, that the laws night by 


& 


put in a peedy and molt vigorous execution aruintt the 
rioters, and an account be takeh of fuch julticcs, as failed 111 
the diſcharge of their duty; and that the futterers, by het: 
riots, may have a bull compentlation tor their damages, 
which they would inable his majetty ro make gout, ow of 
the next aids granted by partament. - The king, in his 
anſwer, promited an immediate compliance with their re 
queit, and hoped, by their teatonable affiftanec, to fuse 
prefs the {pirit of rebellion, and eftablith peace and prot- 
perity. | 

For the more effeQual prevention of nots, the king came 
to the houle of peers.on the 20th of July, aud, among 
others, gave the royal aflent to the proclamatiova-act, as 1! 


15 commonly called, by Winch Ack, it T9006 perlons, to the 


number of twelve, being unlawfully aflembled, to the dit 
turbance of the peace, and being requured by x juſtice of 
peace or other officer, by proclamation in the King's name, 
10 difperte theintclyes, all riotouſly continue ogether 
one hour after the proclamation, it ſhall be felony without 
benefit of the clergy P. After paſting this and the tet of 
the acts, the chancellor read the following {peech delivered 
into his hands by the king: 


Ny [.ords and (Gentlemen, 
© The cal you have thewn for preterving the Peace of my 
Kingdoms, and your witdom in providing fo good a law to 
prevent all rictous and tumultious proccedinos, g. 
great fatisſaction. But am Lorry to find, that fuch 1 b. 
of rebellion has ditcovared iclt, as leaves ho room to doube 


h But theté (Utordders are: fetzöon {OO And encodraged 60 * pet: 
| ons diiatkect od LO my TOY CIINILCTIL,, II expect ation 0 beine 


{upported from abroad.” | 

© The pretervation of our excellent conſtitütion, and the 
ſecurity ot Our holy religion, TRE been, 11G Mu. 13'S iat 
my chief care; and 1 cannot queſtion but your courcrn't 
thele invaluable bleflings is ſo grcat, as not to let then! 
expoted to fuch attempts, as I have certaim advice arc pre 
paring. by the pretendet trom abroad, and carrying mat 
home by a retlels party in his favour.” 


Gentlemen of the houle of Commons, 

In thele circumſtances | think it proper to aſk your at- 
ſillance, and make no doubt but you will to far confult your 
own- fecurny, as not to leave the nation under a rebcthion 
actually. begun at home, and threatened with aw invation 
from abroad, in-a detencelefs condition; And 1 ſhall look 
upon the provition you ſhall make for the ſafety of my 
people, as the beſt mark of your affection tome.” 

Thie king, as appears by this ſpeech, had received ſome 
intelligence of the rebelhon forming againſt him, Though 
the dilaffecied in England vented their fury 10 Tots, and 
tumults, in breaking windows, and demolifhing mecting— 
houſes, the cate was very different in Scotland, where the 
deſigns of the jacobites were carried on with more tecrecy 
and order, and very probably would have tuecceded, had 
they been ſupported by their friends in England as will heres 
after appear. | 

The commons in their addrels of thanks allure the king, 
that they will, with their lives and fortimes, Nand by and 
ſupport him againſt all his open and secret enemies; and 
detire him immediately to give directions for fitting our 
tuch a number of flips, as may effectually guard the coaſts, 
and to iſſue out conuniſſions for augmenting his forces by 
land; promiuing, without loſs of tune, effectually to enable 
him to raiſe and maintain ſuch a number of forces, both by 
fea and land, as ſhall be neceflary tor the defence of his ſa- 
cred perſon, and for the lecurity of his kingdoms.” 4 

An addreſs with the ofter of their lives and tortunes was 


made in the firit year of king George, tor preventing tumults and riotous 
aſſeinblics. 

This act is to be read at every ſeſſions and leet. | 

Other acts pafled at this time were: 1, For continuing the impriſonment 
of the conſpirators againſt king William, 2. For the quakers athimation in- 
ſtead of their oath, , 3. Au act for regulating the forces. 4. Ihe malt-tax. 
Laſtly, An act to explain the act of 12 Will. III, for the further limitation of 
the crown, &c. 

4 When. the motion was made for this addreſs, the lord Guernſey, eldeſt 
ſon of the zh Ayleftbury, aid. It was well known he had, on ſevelal (c- 
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alſo preſented by the lords. The ſame day the convocation 
waited on the king with an addrets, wherein, having thank- 
ed him for his meffage to the commons, about the maintc- 
nance for the miniſters of the fifty new churches, they pro- 
ceed: „After all the declarations your majeſty has been 
pleated to make in favour of our eſtabliſhed church, and the 
real proofs you have given for the concern of its intereſt; we 
hope, that none will be found fo unjuſt, as to doubt of your 
affection to it. And we do molt humbly afture your ma- 
ſeſty, that we will take all opportunities to inſtil into thoſe, 
who arc under our care, the fame gratctul ſenſe, that we 
ourſelves have of your majeſty's goodneſs; and that at this 
time more eſpecially, when the quiet of your realms is diſ- 
tir cd by infurrections at home, and the nation threatened 
with an invaſion from abroad, we will put them in mind of 
thote ſtrict obligations of conſcience, whereby they are en- 
gaged to defend and ſupport your majelty's government; 
ind will carneſtly exhort them to exemplify, by a funable 
practice, thoſe principles of obedience and loyalty, which 
che church of England has always thought it her duty to 
profeſs.” All thete addrefles. met with. a very gracious 
reception, | | 
The parliament paſſed an act to impower the King to ſe— 
cure futpected perſons, and to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus 
& in that time of danger. A clauſe was added to a money- 
bill for the reward of 100,000]: to ſuch as ſhould ferze the 
oretender dead or alive. Upon a motion of mr. Walpole, 
che commons ordered an addrefs for giving full pay to fuch 
1alf-pay officers as were not provided tor. Sir George Byng 
et out for the Downs to take upon him the command of the 
lect, and general Erle went to his government of Portſinouth 
to but that place in a poſture of defence. General- Cado- 
gan marked out a camp in Hyde-Park for the foot-guarcls. 
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Drigadier Sutton, who with the generals Roſs, Webb, and 
Stewart, the lord Windfor, colonel Deſcanay, and other 
oficers were either ditmilled the ſervice or ordercd to fell. 
Purſuant to the commons addreſs, the king ordered thir- 
teen regiments of dragoons, confiſting of three thoutand 
men, and cight of foot, conſiſting of four thouſand, to be 
raiſed. He left the nomination of the otticers to the dukes 
of Marlborough and Argyle, and the generals Stanhope and 
Cadogan. The traincd-bands were alfo- ordered to be in 
a readinets to fuppreſs riots. and tumults. Upon this, the 
everal bodies concerncd in. thele orders came to court with 
addrettes, expreſſing their abhorrence of all ſeditious and 
tumultuous aflemblics, and their reſolution to do their duty 
in preſerving the public peace, and two ſtand by and affiſt his 
majeſty with their perſons and eſtates. Thee addreffes were 
from the common council of the city of London, . from 
the licutenancy of the ſame city, and from the carl of Clare, 
who was lord-licutenant of the county of Middletex, with 
the deputy-licutenants and juſtices of the peace. _ Theſe were 
tollowed by feveral others, particularly from the biſhop of 
London and his clergy ; the univerfity of Cambridge, the 
<1flenting miniſters of London and Weſtminſter, the com- 
miſſion of the general atiembly.ot the kirk of Scotland, and 
theunvertity of Oxford; but the members of that univerh- 
ty, when they preſented their addreſs, were told, That, as 
they had thewn an open diſreſpect to his majeſty's perſon 
and government in their late conduct, his majeſty expected 
they ſhould ſatisfy him better of their loyalty by their future 
behaviour, before they attempted it by words.” Nor was it 
1 {mall part of the reaſon of the public difpleaſure, and of 
the repulle, which the univerſity of Oxfordemet with on 
that occation, that at the very time it was to be prefented, 
an account came to court by expreſs, that ſome of the king's 
Officers, who, were beating up for volunteers for a new 
regiment of dragoons, were attaced by ſome of the {cholars, 
and hardly ctcaped being killed. 

Whilſt theſe things patled, the commons added fx artic- 
les more againſt the carl of Oxford; and, two days after, 
the articles of impeachment againſt the lord Bolingbroke 
were agreed to, and delivered. by mr. Walpole at the bar 
of the houſe of lords, where he impeached him. The next 
day, the articles againſt the duke of Ormond being read, 
there aroſe a warm debate, in which ſeveral remarkable 


aſions, differed from ſome members in that houſe; but being now convinced, 
mat our liberty, religion, and all that is dear to Engliſhmen, were aimed at, 
ne would (lay ing his hand on his ſword) rather die with his ſword in his hand. 
han ſurvive the pretender's coming in, though he were to enicy the greate! 
!0nours and preferments under him.” 

The thirteen colonels of the dragoons were: 


Wynne, Honeywooad, 
p oF 

Pepper, Bowles, 

Gore, Munden, 
Dormer. Rich, 
Newton, Moleſwort!, 
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jultice, bills were, brought in to 
ord Irwin was made governor of Hull, in the room of 


[ultification.” 
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ſpeeches were made. Among the reſt, a member of a 
conſiderable eſtate, and who had all along voted with tl 
forties, ſaid, That the report of the committee of fecrecy 
had begun to oper: luis eyes; and that the duke of Ormond's 
fight had fully convinced him, that the heads of the tory 
party were a {er ot knaves and villains, who deſigned to 


have ruined their country, and made it a province to France.“ 


The lord Stanhope, the eldeſt fon of the carb of Chetterheld, 
who poke for the firſt time on this ocertion, ſaid, * He ne- 
ver Wihed to {pill the blood of an; of his countrymen, much 
lets of any nobleman; bur that he was perſurded, that the 
ſafcty of his country required, that exuraples hould be made 
of thoſe, who betrayed it in ſo wfanos a. manner.“ The 
lord Finch, cldeſt fon of the carl of Nottingham, ſpoke 
alſo. on the lame ſide; and; after ſome other ſpeeches, the 
firitarticle was agreed to by a majority of a, hundred and 


- 
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{cventy-{even voices againit feventy=clght;. and then the 
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other articles alſo were ſjevcrally agreed to by the houſe. 
The frit article charged the duke with correlponding with 
! =, 


marſhal Villars, the French gencral, while he commanded 
the Britiſh army in Flanders. The fecond, That he wiced- 
Ly. promuet. and engaged. that he would: not. attac-the 
French: army, nor engage in any. ſiege againſt Frafce. The 
third, That he did faify, malicioutly, wicedly, and traiter- 
oufly -- adhere to the French king; and in-purtuance of a 

[1 e with the marſhal de 
Villars, he endeavoured: to pertuade the generals of the con- 
federate army to-raife the ſiege of Quefnoy; and, when. he 


— 


. 


could not prevail, inarched of with the queen's troops, and 
gave the enemy's: cencraladvice of it. The other articles 
"$ reduced into a Charge. 
broke having fled from 
ummon them to render 
themiclves by the 10th of September, and, in default there- 
ot, to-atant: them vt i:0h-treafon.s Which palled Dotiy 
houſes, and recieved the royal atlent. 

On the 8th of Auguſt, the houte of commons was called 
over, and among leveral ablent members, who were not ex- 
ctifed, fir: Michacl Whafton, mr. Corbet Kynaſton, and 
mr. Lewis Pryfe were order into cuſtody. The two for- 
mer were immediately difcha: zee, t mr. Pryſe declining 
to take the oaths; and having never attendeck the hoille, 
for that and other reaſons, aid be: 
ſengers, Was afterwards exc. 

On the ziſt of Auguſt the articles againſt the carl of Straf- 
ford were agreed to by the commons, and carried bu mr. 
Aiflaby to the lords. The articles being read in the houſe 
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And. both he and tire lord Boll: 
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„ noc ound by the mct- 


of lords, the carl-of Straſtord mage a long tpeech, wherein, 
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among other things, he complatned of the | hardſhips which 
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had been put upon him by Hi ing his | apers in an unprece- 


dented manner; that he deligned- to have drawn up and 
printed an account ef all his negotiations; whereby he did 
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not doubt he ſhould havemacten appear to-allthe:world;, 


i] 
thathe had done nothing but in diſcharge of his duty, and 
of the; truſt repoted 1h 121151. | 
diicoutes, while he had wie honbut to repreſent the crown of 
Great-Britain, he had dropped any unguarded expreſſions 
avainitlome foreign minifters, he hoped the {ame would not 
be accounted acrime by a Britiiht hovute of peers. He con- 
cluded with dehring, that a competent time might be allow- 
cd him to an{wer the articles now brought againſt him; and 
that he miglit have duplicates of all the papers, that either 
had been laid before the  commitee of ſecrecy, or were ſtill 
in the hands of the government, «ch might be for his 
The lord Towoſheud 1a1d, That his com- 
plaint about the taking luis papers from him was altogether 
groundlets and wijlult: that infinite inflances of the like pro- 
ceedings might be produced: that no ſtate could be fate 
without it; and, in hort, that extraordinary caſes juſtify ex- 
traordinary methods. As to the earl's demand to have du- 


plicates of all the papers, that had been laid before tlie com- 


mons, he (the lord Townſhend) thought it unreatonable, 
and made with no ether deſign than to gain time, and make 
the commons loſe the opportunity of bringing him to his 
trial. That thoſe papers were fo voluminous (conſiſting of 
thirteen or fourteen volumes in folio) that they could not be 
copied 0Ut IN many weeks; and as the earl might have had 


Snurennt, 
'Frriel. 
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The eight colone!s of the tyot were: 
Stanwix, Pocock, 


Statthope, 


Hotham, Lucas, 
(rait. Chudley, 
Dubourgay, Haudaſyde. 


Ihe common-courcil ia their addreſs tell the king, „They fear the in 
tended invaſion has been too much encouraged by perſons of antiuwons! wiul 
ud repu/lican principles. | 


Thar 1, cither in his letters or 


acceſs to them, ever ſince they were laid before the parlia- 
ment, ſo he was {Ul at liberty to peruſe them, and extract 
mat of them what he thought proper for his own defence.” 
'The duke of Devonihire and the lord- chancellor Cowper ſe— 
conded the lord Townihend; on the other hand, the late 
iord chancellor Haicout and the biſhop of Rocheſter ſpoke 
vr the carl of Straſtord; but what avalled the latter moſt, 
15 laid by the cail of Nay; who repreſented, That, in all 
vilized nations, all courts of judicature, except the inqui— 
ſition, allowed the perſons arraigned all that was necetlary 
for their mulification ; and that the houte of peers of Great- 
2 itain ought not, in this caſe, to do any thing contrary to 
that honour anequity, tor winch they are ſojuſtly renown- 
ed throughout al! Europe.“ Upon this it was relolved, 
„That the call os Suatlord mould have copies of all tuch pa- 
pero, as Were ih the jeuretary's and other offices, which he 
thould think proper ior his defence: that he ſhould have 
free acccis to the papers, that had been laid before the com- 
mons: and that a month's me be allowed him, to anlwer 
the articles of impeachment aguntt him.” 

On the zd of September the earl of Ox ſord cauſed his 
- anſwer to the common'> unpeachnient to be delivered to the 


houle of lords, Who tranſmitted it to the commons, where 


t occalioned a imall debate. Mr Walpole, among other 


things, ſaid, © he had not yet had time to examine that an- 


fwer; but he now heard it read with a great deal of attention 
and in his opinion, it contained little more than what had 
been ſuggelted in vindication of the late meaſures, in 4 
pamphlet intitled, The conduct of the allies, and repeated 
over and over in che papers called the Examiner. That the 
maln drift of this antver ſeemed to prove thete two afferti— 
ons: Firſt, that the earl of Oxford had no ſhare in the ad- 
viſing and managing the matters mentioned in the articles 
againſt him; but that the late queen did every ching: And, 
ſccondly, that the late queen was a wile, good, and pious 
Priucets. Tun che econd Propofition were not better 
grounded than the nr, the reputation of that excellent 
princeſs Would be very precarious ; but as every body nuiſt 
own her tohave beena good and pious queen; ſo it was noto- 
rious, that the cail of Oxtord, us prime miniſter, was the 
chief adviſer, promoter, and manager of the matters charg- 
ed upon him in the atiicies. And therefore his anfwer was 
a faiſe aud malicious libel, laying upon his royal miſtrets 
the blame of all the Perniclous enſfures he had led her into 
againſt her own honour, and the good of his country. That 
he hoped the earl's endeavouring to ſercen hünfelt behind 


the queen's name would avail him nothing: That it is 


t it 
indecd a fundamettal maxim of our conſtytion. That kings 
can do no wrong; but, at the ſame time, it is no lets certain 
That miniſters of ſtate are accountable for their actions : 
Otherwiſe a parliamen: would be but an empty name; the 
the commons would have no butnets in that place; and the 
government would be abſolute and arbitrary. That though 
the earl had the aſſurance to aver, that he had no flare in 
the management of affairs, that were tranſacted, while he 
was at the helm, yet he pretended to juſtify the late mea- 
ſures. And therefore, in that refpect, his anſwer ought to 
be looked upon as a libel on the proccedings of the com- 
mons, ſince he endeavoured. to clear thoſe pe:{ons, who 
had already conf-<fed their guilt by ſlight.“ MrShippen, a 
creature of the carl of Oxtord, ſaid, It would not become 


him to defend the carl's anſwer, ſince, as a member of that 
honourable aſſenibly, lic was become one of his acculers ; 


but he could not forbear wiſhing, this profecution might be 
dropped, and that the houte would be ſatisfied with the two 
late acts of attainder. That this wiſh of his was the ironger, 
becauſe one of the principal reaſons, that induced the 
commons to impeach! the earl of Oxford, ſubſiſted no longer 
than the affairs of Europe having received 2 tudden turn 
from the death of the French king, whereby the renunciati- 
on of king Philip began to take place in the advancement 
of the duke of Orlcans to the abtolute regency of France.” 
Mr Aiflaby antwered, * He hoped it was to little purpoſe, 
that the gentleman, ho ſpoke laſt, endeavourcd to move 
the pity and compaſſion of the houſe, and perſuade them 
to drop this profecutiun. That this was not a proper time to 
examine and reply to the carl of Oxford's anſwer; and 
therefore he would content himſelf with faying in general, 
that it was a contexture of the ſhifts, evaſions, and falſe re- 
pretentations containing in the three parts of the hiſtory of 
the white ſtaff, As to what had been ſuggeſted concerning 
Me event, which ſeemed to have ſtrengthened the renun- 
lation, he did not deny, there might be ſomething in it, 
which was manifeſt from the great joy the well- affected to 
be government had ſhewn on this occaſion, and from the 
mortification and deſpair, that appeared in the faces of 2 
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certain party. But, aſter all, It could not yet be aſcertained 


that the renunciation was in force: That there was a vaſt— 
difference between the regency and the crown; that time 


only could decide that matter; but even fuppoling, that, 


by the concurrence of unforeſeen events, King Phillip's rex 
nunciation ſhould at laſt take place, yet the tame would nct 


juiltify the miniſters, who propoſed and laid it as the foun- 


dation of the late peace, fince they, with whom they treated 
were lo frank and to fincere as to tell them, that it could 
never be valid by the fundamental laws of France.” After 
ſome other ſpecches, it was ordered, 1. That the aniwer of 


Robert earl of Oxford be referred to the committee appoint - 


cd to draw up articles of impeachment, and prepare cui. 
dence againit the impeached lords. 2. That the committce 
prepare a replication to the anſwer. Accordingly a4 repli- 
cation was prepared, and being agreed to was tent to the 
lords, | 

The next day, a report from the ſame committee, con— 
cerning the ſtate and circumſtances of mr. Prior's commit- 
ment, was made to the houſe in the following manner: 

That, in the peruſal and examination of the ſeveral books 
and papers referred to the committee of ſecrecy, inr. Prior 
appeared, through the whole progreſs of the leperate and 
pernicious negotiations, carried on between the miniſters 
of Great-Britain and France, to have been principally con— 
cerned as an agent and inſtrument of thole evil and traiter- 
ous counſellors, ſome of which arc already attainted, and 
others ſtand impeached of high-trealon, and other high. 
crimes and miſdemeanors: And the committee conceiving 
there were matters contained in the firſt gencral report, 
from which crimes of a very high nature ought to be juſtly 
charged and imputed to mr. Prior, whenever the houle 
thould think proper to enter into that conſideration; as 
likcwiſe that mr. Prior, was able to give great lights into 
ali thote dark and ſecret traniictions, when he. thould be 
called upon by the great council of the nation or any cone 
mittee appointed by them, to give an account of the nego. 
tations, in whicli he was concerned as « public miniſter; 
the houſe, upon a motion from the commtree tur that pur- 
poſe, was pleated to order, betore the report was made tliaf 
mr. Prior thould be taken into cultody of the ferjeant at 
arms, to prevent his making his eſcape, upon notice of 
what was contained in the report. 1 5 | | 

That this method of confining mr. Prior not only agree 
able to former precedents upon the hke occaſions but ne- 


ceſfary and cflential to that great duty and privilege of the 
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houſe of commons, of redrefiing grievances, and bringing, 
great offenders to jultice. 

That the committee did, ſome time after, purſuant to 
the powers given them by the houfe, proceed to examine 
mr. Prior concerning ſeveral matters, of which there can 
be no doubt but he was fully appriſed and acquainted with; 
in which examination mr. Prior did behave himſelf with tuct: 
contempt of the authority of parliament, and prevaricate in 
fo groſs a manner, as moſt juitly to deſerve the higheſt diſ- 
pleature of the houſe. He. | 

But finding at lait, atter an examination of ſeveral hours, 
that it was impoſſible for him to difguie or conceal ſome 
facts, that were before the committee, he was induced to 
declare upon oath ſome truths, which will be very materia! 
evidence upon the trials of the impeached lords. 

And the committee having notice, that int. Prior had, 
during his firſt confinctnent, met and conferred with the 
carl of Oxford, and his neareſt relations and dependants, 
which mr. Prior contefled to be true, thought it their duty 
to move the houſe, that mr. Prior might. be committed to 
cloſer cuſtody. 

From this ſhort ſtate of the proceedings relating to mr. 
Prior, the committee ſubmits it to the wifdom of the houle, 
whether his behaviour, has ſo far mericed the favour and 
mercy of the houſe, as to make that confinement more eaſy 
to him, which his contempt of the commons of Great-Bri- 
tain, and his notorious prevarication, moſt juſtly brought 
him into. Andd it ſeems worthy of confideration, how far 
it may be thought adviſeable for the houſe of commons to 
ſet at liberty a perton in their cuſtody, and committed ac- 
cording to the antient methods and practice of parhament ; 
who is a material evidence againſt high offenders, under 
proſecution of the commons of Great-Eritain, and who, 
there 1s reaſon to apprehend, would immediately withdraw 
himſelf, and, as far as in him lay, defeat the juſtice of the 
nation.“ | 

After the reading of this report, the commons ordered, 
„That the committee be empowered to fit, notwithſtanding 


any adjournment of the houle.” 


The time for the duke of Ormond and the lord viſcount 
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Bolingbroke to render themſelves being expired, the houſe 

of lords ordered the carl Marſhal to raze out of the liſt of 
pcers their names and coats of arms. Inventories were like- 
wile directed to be taken of their perſonal eſtates; and the 
atchievement of the duke, as knight of the garter, to be 
taken down from St George 8 chapel at Windfor. 

On the zoth of Auguſt, an act received the roya) aſſent, 
for encouraging loyalty in Scotland. By this act every Laffal 
that holds fands of any ſuperior gulty of high-treaton, by 

abetting the pretender, and continues peaceable, hall be 
inveltcd with the faid lands in fee and heritage for ever. 
In like manner, if any tubject of Great- Britain, holding 
lands of a ſuperior in Scotland, ſhall be gullty of ſuch h igh- 
treaton, his lands ſhall return into the hands of the ſupe- 
ror, and be confolidated with the ſuperiority. All entails 
and ſettlements of eſtates, ſince the 1ſt of Auguſt 1714, in 
favour of children, wk a fraudulent intent 10 at 9 the 
PUICR of the law duc to the offence of high-treaſon, 
by abctting the pretender, ſhall be null and void. Beſides 
thele and other: particular: „ this act had a clauſe in it, for 
ſummmoning any fulpectec perſon in Scotland to appear at 
din oburgh, or where it ſhould be judged expe dient, to 
find bal for 1s good behaviour, with certific ation, that, 
if they did not appear at the time appointed, they would vie 
JTenounced rebels. Purſuant to this clauſe, all the heads 
of the jacobite clans, and . lulpected perſons, were 
joon after fimumoned to appear. at Edingburgh, and not 
obeying the tu mmons, they were declared rebels. 

3% this time the court had received certain information, 
that an open rebellion was broke out in Scotland, under the 
direction of the Earl of Mar, which was to be lupported by 

Eg conſpiracy in England. The carl of Mar, a t the 

: [ſecretary of ftatc for 3 
and had been one of the fit who made profeſſions of 575 
lovalty and affection to king George, * appears by a lett 
he Wrete the king betore his arrival. The carl had alle 0 
taken the oaths: of allegiance and 8 MN. But, not 
mecting wh nb} nt he expected, the earl, about 
the Sch of Auguſt 1715, embarked v th major-general 
Hamilton Loben | : 15 „and two ſervants, at Graveſend, on 
board a collier, and, arriving at Newcallle, hired a veffe! 
belonging to one Spence of Leith, which in eight days lan- 
ded them at Elie in Fite. They immediately went to the 
houte of John Bethune of Battour ) where they {had all ni Ant, 
And from thence rode tothe lord Kinnoul's. The next day 
they proceed to Craigies Hall; and colonch Hay conveyed 
the cart of Mar about three miles, and went. to- the lord 
Nairn's; and the-eart and gencral Hamilton proceeded to 
the Laird of Invercald's at the Brac of Mar. Colonel! Lay; 
the lord John Drummond, the Marquis of Tullibardinc, 
Strowen Robertion, and leveral other Highland gentlemen, 
and particulary the Lairds of Glenbuket, Glenderule, Aber: 
oeldy, Palmere, Auchindrain, and John Paterſon; who 
had becn a clerk in the {ecrctary's office, came to the car! 
of: Mar; ho, having ſtd at Invercald I's, houfe about 
eight d days, Went to Glenb ucket's I and from thence to Abovy- 
nc, whcrehe.held a confultation with the marquiſies of Hunt: 
ley anch Tullibardinc, the earls of Southeſk and Mareſch 
the Laird 


I | p d LE „ f ana 
dcath of queen Année. 


© The ſ earl of Mar's letter was as follows: 


81 * ' £20 
„Having the happineſs to be your maclty's fobject, and allo the honow 
© being one of Your ſervants, as one o your {ecrctarars of fate, I he g leave 


by this to kifs your majeſty's hand, and congratulate your h: Py acc my on to 
the throne; which I would have done m yielt the honour ot down g ſooner, 
had I not hoped to have had the honour of doing it perſonally, Ere now, 
am afraid IT may have had the misfortune of { being mureprefened to yout 
maſeſty; and my reaſon for thinking 10 1s, becauſe 1 w; 18, I believe, the only 


one of the late queen's ſetvants, w hom vour minifters did not viſit, which 1. 


mentioned to mr. Harley, and the earl of Clarendon, when the; went from 
hence to wait on your mjeſty: and your miniſters carrying {o tu me was the 
occalion of my receiving ſuch orders, as deprived me ot the honour and 
{atisfaction of waiting on them, and being known to them. I ſuppole, I had 
been miſrepreſented to them by ſome here upon account of party, or to ingiie 
tiate themſelves by aſperſing others, as our parties here too often occaſion; 
but I hope your majeſty will be ſo juſt, as not to give credit to ſuch miſre- 
preſentations. The part Iacted in the bringing about and im king the union, 
when the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſettled for Scotland on Your majeſty's 
family, where I had the honour to ſerve as ſecretary of {tate for that king- 
dom, doth, I hope, put my fincerity and faithfiulnets to your majeſty out of 
diſpute.” My family bath had the honour, for a great tract of years, to be 
faithful ſervants to the crown, and have had the care of the king's children 
(when kings of Scotland) intruſted to them. A predeceſſor of mine was 
honoured with the ca:e of your majeſty's grandmother, when young, aud the 
was pleaſed. afterwards to expreſs fome concern for our family in letters, 
which I fill have under her own hand. I have had the honour to ſerve her 
late majeſty, in one capacity or other, ever ſince her acceſſion to the crown, 
J was happy in a good mattreſs, and he was pleaſed to have ſome confidence 
zn me, and reg ard for my lervices, And fince your majeſty's happy acceſſion 
to the crown, 1 hope, you will find, that I have not been wanting in my duty, 
1 being inſtrumental in keeping things quiet and peaceable in the country, 
to which 1 I belong, and have ſome intereſt in. Your majeſty ſhall ever find 
me as faithful and dutiful a ſubject and ſervant, as ever any of my family 


of Glenderitle; Glengary, Gleubucket, Titor of 


Þ YF (» me. 
Aboyne, general Hamilton, and general Gordon; bis 
Invercald and Abergeldy, who were at Aboyne, were no: 
admitted to the conſultation. The carl of | Mar, the mar. 
quis of Tullibardine, general Hamilton, and mr. Paterſon 
returned to Invercald, where they ſtaid about cit Wo 
during which the car! ſent f{everal letters, and reveiy 
others; and in that time there were 9: athered to gcther alien 
five hundred of his own men, three hundred of whom. 
being well armed, went to C: aſtletoun with him and genera! 
Hamilton; and Innerey (who came to Invercald te dat 
betore) and the remaining two hundred went a way, 11. 

they ſhould be provided with better arms, and then were 
to tollow under the command of Innercy; At Calitetoun 
they Proclaimed the pretender; whole Randard was fet. un 
by the carl of Mar at Brac-Mar, on the 6th of Se | 


4 


Upon the news of the earl's being in the Hightn: 18 „ An 
the report of his having drawn together a boily of men. 
orders were immediately difpatched tw Ldingburgh, for an 
prehending fteveral ſuſpect red perſons; purſuant to which 
the carts: of Hume, Wigtoun, and Kinndul, and the 
lord Dcſktord. Ir Lockha: „ irnwath, and mr. 
Hume ot hitefield, were committed priſoners tothe caſtle 
Orders were allotent to major-gencral Wherham, commande 
in chief in Scotland, forth vich to march with all the regular 
OOPS 1 could be ſpared, to forma camp nor „ 
to fecure the bridge over the torth, and to quarter tie hal- 
pay officers in fuch a manner, that they might be in a rex 
dincts to command the militia About this time, the court 
received intelligence of ſeveral veſlels ready to fail fo: 
Scotland, from the port of Havre de Grace, laden with 
arms and ammunition for the ule of the pretender; and, 
notwithſtanding all the precaufions uſed by the government, 
on the 29th of Auguſt, the lord juitice 9050 had advice 
from - Montroſe, that one of thote chips as arrived 
Arboth in the North, where ſhe was imm: 80 el laden 
by the Highlanders, tent thither for that purpo! E ne 
carried che arms and ammunitiontorhe COUNTY Of Erac-Mar. 
A ſcw days after, another ſhip landed teveral officers, who 
went to join the earl of Mar, and gave hint, WE the lords 
with hin allurences, that the pretender would ſoon be in 
perſon amongit them. But the news of the death Lewis 
XIV of France, on the ift ot September, A 5. lo alarmed 
the rebels, and ftruck ſuch a gencral damp. upon their 
{pirits, that their chiefs held a conſul tation, whether they 
ſhould ſtand out any longer, in expectation of the pre- 
tender's coming accor din ig to his promiſe, or whether 
they ſhould give over their enterprize. They divi- 
ded upon. the queſtion ; fome were for going home, and 
not ſtirring till the pretender landed; but the majority. 
depending upon @ general ang eckion in Ungland, were 
or periiing, at leait, till they had news from the preten- 
der; to whom they all agreed 10 lend mefleingers imimedi- 
ately; 10 3 his coming over, P'urfuant 0 this refolu- 
Lon, the carl of Mar aflumed the title of 8 üUtenant-general 
ot the 5 8 bret and as ſuch pub: , 
Which he ſent, with a letter, tothe bo! Mie: of „„ 
tO exhort the People to take arms. u N few davsatre ; a | 4 þ $2 1 
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have been to the crown, or as I have been to ni late miſtreſe, the quae 
And I beg your myelty may be ſo co0od-n90t to be eve, 211 nuamrcprefentation 
of me, which nothin 9 but party. hatred, and my 7cob the uteteſt of the 
crown doth occalt on; and 1 hope I'm; M pre Ine to lay 


avoir and Proteciton, As vour accclhon.to the cron bath . been « et arid) 
peaceable, 1nay you ie ty's reg 80 be long ant een that your 
people may ſoon have the hyppinets and atisfaction of your prejerce ami b 
them, is the: carneit and; fervent u he, of him, who 1s, "with er hahnbleoſt 
dut 13 85 et, 

8 


Your Mheſty's moſt faithful, 
Nom dutitul, and moſt obedient, 
OUBJock and ſer ik. 
J 1} 7 0 ö 
Whitehall, Auguſt 
30, 1714. 


u Ihe declaration ran th ts: | | 

* Our righttul and natural king James VIII, by the grace ce of God, who is 
now com N10 relieve us "Ie COUT ER Ab vin 8 be pie ated to intruſt 
me with the direction of his affairs, and the comm 0 of 1s 8 8 in this 
his ancient kingdom of Scotland; and ſome 61 his faithful ſubjects and ſer- 


_vants net at Aboyne, viz. the lord Huntley; the lord“ ultibarc me, the cart 


1d 


NI. nt the earl of Southcik, Glangary from the cl, ins, Glan det ule from 
the ear! of Broadalbin, and get emen of Argyicthire, mr. Patrick Lyon of 
Auchterhouſe, the laird of Auldbalr, heutenant-general George Ham ilton, 
najor-general Gordon, and myteit, having taken into our conſideration his 
majeſty's laſt and late orders to us, that as this is now the- time, that he or- 
dered us to appear openty in arms for him; ſo it ſeems to us abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his majeity's ſervice, aud the reliex: ng o our native country fron. 
all its hardſhips, that all bis faithful aud loving ſupecte and lovers oFhcir 
country, ſhould, with all poll ible ſpeed, put themſehes into arms. 
Theſe are therefore, in bis majeſty” s name an dJ aut Tug and by virtue of 
the power: aforeſaid, and by the king's ſpecial order to ine thereunto, to re- 
quire and impower you forthwith to raiſe vour fencible men, with their beſi 
arms; and you are immediately to 1510) them to join me, and Jome othe: 


1 8 . 
clann to your raval : 
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aſſurances of redreſſing them. 19 80 
Beſides theſe meaſures, a conſpiracy was formed at Eding- 
burgh to ſur prize che caſtle, on the oth of September, be— 
tween eleven and twelve at night; which, bythe care and 
Lieilance of fir Adam Cockburn, the lord juttice Clerk, who 
had eatly notice of it, was prevented. The detign was to 
mount the wall by the Weſt-ſide of the caitle, DV rope— 
; provided for that purpotc, which were to bc pulled 
up by lines let down from within by foie toldiers belong- 
ing tothe garriſon, who had been corrupted. The ſconſpi- 
k | at the time appointed; and. a 
rope was let down and fixed to one of-.the ladders. But, 
the lord juſtice Clerk having ſent intimation of this deſign 
ro. colonel Stuart; lieutenant-governor of the caltic,;:he.or- 


rocecdings, the grievances the nation lay under, with 
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tenant Landey was going the 
round in obedience to thele orders, he found one of the 
ſoldiers, who had been corrupted, drawing up the ladder, 
in order to fix it to the top of the wall; and commanded the 


o © * . 7 * : 6 d ; 1 
centinel next him to fire, which giving the alarm, the con- 
* ” 4 * * 5 
{Hirators ditperteckl. But a | | 
at the requeſt of the lord juttice Clerk, the provoſt had fen 
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found captain Narctean, formerly an ofticer under.the lord 


the wall, whom they tecured, with thr hers Of his ac⸗ 
compliccs. *Fhey-likevife tound-the ladders. and. ahorn 
4 dozen of nrcioctks and carbines, Whicl 


Dundee, lying on the ground, bruf{ced with a fall from 
! 
| 
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had left behind. One tcricant; one corporal, and twoprwate 
. . * ; * e Y > of by Fas : £ 1 0 . » . 
{oldiers'of the oartilon werenliofecureds and, by the contet- 
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ions Of the Perlons sized, it Appeared, chat the numbers en— 
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caſtle, as being the contriver of the defign: and that, upon 
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the ſucceſs of it, the con mrators were:to re three rounds 
{* S . 3 „ ; I ge 5 
Of the artillery 1mm the caftle; which by the commumcation 
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l | | 
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of fires to be kindled at convenient diftanccs, was to be 
a ſignal to the cart of 


Edingburgi with 4315 torces, to improve the contternuion, 
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Jar, mminediately 10 march towards 


ofthe king's forces at the Inver ot Brae-Mar, on Monday next, in order: to 
proceed in our march to attend the king's ftandard, with ls other forces. 
The king intending, that his. forces hail be pad from the tame of their 
ſetting out, he expects, as he poſitively orde 7s, that ey behave themſelves 
civilly, and commit no plundering, nor other ditorders, upon the higheſt be- 
naltics, and his chſpleuſure; which 1t is expected you will fee obſetved. 
Now 1s the time for all good men to ſhew their zeal tor his mayetty?s fer- 
vice, Whote.caule is ſo Ceeply concerned, and the rehief of our native country 
from oppreſſion, - and a foteign voke. too hewyy dor us and-our poftetity to 
bear; and to endeavour the rettoringg not only of our rightful and native 
king, but alto our country to its ancient, tice, ard independent conflitution 
under hin; whole anceitors-have reigned over us for to many generations, 
In ſo honourable, good, and juſtacaute, we cannot doubt of the afliſtance, 
direction, and bleſling of Almighty God, Who has 10 often relcued the royal 
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futlicient Warrant. went Þraig- Mar the Url epfenber, 171 
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Kildruninie, M-A RA. 
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Jockie, Inve renld, Spt. 9. A night, 1718. 
Me was in the right not to come with the hundred nien ve tentup-to night, 
when I expected four tines the number. Iths a pretiv thing, when all the 


highlands of Scotland are vow rifinng upon their king aud country's account, 
as I have accounts from them fince.they were with me, and the gentlemen in 
mot of our nerehbont ing Los lands expecting as down to join them, that. my 
men thould be only retractory. © Is not this the thing we are now about, 
which they have been withirſo theſe fix and twenty years? Apd now hemit 
is come, and the king and country's caufe at fake, will they tor ever fit ſtill, 
and ſce all. periſh? I have uſed genie means too long, and %o I ſhall be torc- 
ed to put other orders I haye in execution... I have ſent you incloſed.an order 
for the lordthip of: Kildrummic, which you are immediately to minumate to 
all my vaſſals, Ii they give ready obedience, it will make ſome amends; and 
if not, ye may tell thein from me, that it will not be in my power to ſave 
them (were I willing) from being treated as enemies by thoſe, who: are 
ready ſoon to join mie: and they may depend on it, that I will be the tilt to 
propoſe and order their being ſo. Particularly, let my own tenants in Kil- 


ut UNmIc know, that, if they come net forth with their beſt arms, I will jend 
a. party immediately to bit what they ſhall nals taking from them: and 
11 N p 

L 


hey may believe this not only a threat, but by all that is lacred I will put it 
in execution, let my lots be what it will that it may be an example to others. 
Vou are to tell the gentlemen, that I will expect them in their beſt accoutte- 
ments on horteback, and no excuſe to be accepted of. Go about this with all 


diligence, and come - yourſelf, and let me know your having done. 10. All“ 


this is not only as you will be anſwerable to mc, but to your king and 
COUUNTV, | 
| Your aſſured friend and ſervant, 
To John Forbes of Increray 


Baillie of Kildruminie, | MAR. 
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and heighten the terror, which ſuch an accident would have 
cauſed in the city. 

The Duke of Argyle, being appointed commanded in 
chief of the forces in Scotland, {et out on the gth of Septent- 
ber for that kingdom; and, about the ſame time, the 
earl of Sutherland oitered his fervice to go and raiſe the hioh- 
land clans in the moit northern counties of Scotland, which 
was readily accepted; and the Queenborouoh man of wa 
Was appointed to trantport lum thither.. Several other Scot 


peers, particularly the duke of Roxburgh, the marquities 
of Annandaleand Twecdale, the carls of Selkirk, JLoudoun. 
Rothes, Haddington, and Fortar, the lords Torpichen and 
SYeltiuven,- &c. readily embraced this opportunity to they. 
their loyalty to king George, and their zeal for their coun 
try. 

By tis time a dangerous confpiracy was dilcovered and 
prevented in England. On the 2d of September, licutenant— 
colonel Paul, who had a company in the firſt regiment of 
foot-guards, was fecured, and the next day committed pri- 
loner to the gate-houte, being charged with inliſting men 


tor the pretender's fervice, and other treatonable praclices 


Ihe titular Duke of Powis, a Ronin catholic, was com 


mitted to the tower for hich-treaton ; and the lords Lant— 
down wn Dupplin were allo taken into cuſtody ; and a war- 
Fant afued out to apprehend the carl of Tertey. At the 
lame Uma, mr. ſecretary Stanhope acquainted the. com- 
mons, * Ii he was commanded by the king to commu— 
nicatetothem, that his majelly, ha Vino zul Cane to {ulpcet- 
that fir Willam Wyndham, fir John Packington, mr. Kd 

ward Harvey, ſenior of Combe, mr. Thomas Fortler, junior 
Mr John Anſtis, and.mr. Corbet Kvnallon, were engaged 
ima delign to ſupport the intended invalion of this Kine 

dom, had given orders for apprehending them: And de: 
Hired the, conſent of the houte, to his cautine them to hb 
committed and detained, it hc thout. 


| judo id mccetfiry fo 
todo; Mhichl wa 


unammgufly agreed to by an addrets. to 
that Purpote. | 055 

Upon this, warrants were Hucd out for apprehending th 
Ix members, two of whom, Harvey an Anilis, happening. 
% be urtown, were immediately ſecured, Mr Har voy false 
bed himfelf fone few days after with a knife, in two or thre: 
places of his breaſt; but the wounds proved not. mortal. 
As 10 the ret, mr. Fortter-ftlood out in defiance of jullice, 


Y ry 


and with two Ronmilh Jords tated a rebellion in Northiing 


Manteſloand declaration by the noblemen, gentlemen, and others, who 
duntully appcar at this time in afſerting the undoubted right of their law fol 
lovereign Janes the VIIIth, by the grace of God, king of Scotland, Knglund, 
France, and Ircland, defender of the: faith, &c. and tor relics 1g this his an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland from the oppreſſion and ovievances it hes under, 

His nugetty's right of blood to: the crown of theſe realns is undoubtes. 
and has never been ditputed nor arraigned by the lcaſt cireumſtance of an- 
thointy whattocyer, 3 85 

By the laws of God, by the ancient conſtitution of théeſe nations, and by 
the poſitive unrepealed laws of the land, we are bound to pay lis majeſty. the 
dnty. of faithful ſubjects, : Nothing can abſolve us from this our - duty of 
fubjection and obedience, Ihe laws of God require our allegtance to. our 
rightful king: the Jaws of the kind ſecure our religion, and other intereſts - 
abd his majelty, giving up; himiclt to the ſupport of his proteitant ſubjects 
puts the means of ſecuring to us our concerns religious and-civil into our own 
hands.” 

Our fundamental conftitution has been entirely altered and ſank amid 
the various ſhocks of unttable faction, which, in fcarching out new experi- 
ments pretended for our fecurity, has produced nothing bit daily difappoint- 
ments, and has brought us and our polterity under a piceatious dependance 
upon forcien countels and intereſts, and the power of forcigi troops. 

Ih late unhappy union, which was. brought about Ly the miſtiken noti— 
ons of ſome, and by the ruinous and feltifh deligns of others, has proved fo tar 
trom leſtening and healing the differences. butwixt his majeſty's ſubjects. of 
Scotland, and England, that it has widcned and increated them; and appears 
by experience fo mconhitent with the rights, intereſts, and pilviieges of us, 
and our good neighbours and tcllowefubjects of Engiand, that the continu— 
ance of it mult mevitably rum us, and hurt them: nor can any way be found 
to relieve us, and reſtore our ancient independent conſtitution, but by reſtor- 
ing our nghttul and natural king, who has the only undoubted right to reign 
over us. Neither can we hope that that party, who chiefly contributed to 
bring us into bondage, will at any tune endeavour to work our reliet, lince 
it is known how ſtrenuoufly they oppoſed in two late inſtances the effofts, 
that were made by all Scotſmen but themſelves, aud ſupported by the best 
and wiſeſt of the Engliſh, towards ſo deſirable on end, as thy will not adyei— 
ture openly to diſowia diffolution of the union to be, 

Our ſubttance has been waſted in the late rninous wars; and we fee an 
unavoidable proſpect of having wars continued on us and our poſterity, to 
long as the poſſeſſion of the crown 1s not in the right line. ; x 

Ihe hereditary rights of the ſubjects, though confirmed by conventions 
and parliaments, arc now treated as of no value nor force; and paſt fervices 
to the crown and royal family are now looked upon as grounds of ſuſpicion. 

A packed aſſembly, who call themſelves a Britiſh parliament, have, ſo far 
as in them lies, inhumanly murdered their own and our ſovereign, by pro- 
mifing a great ſum of money as the reward of ſo execrable a crime. "They 
have proferibed, by unaccountable and groundlets impeachments and at- 
tainders, the worthieſt patriots of Edgland; for their honourable and ſucbeſs— 
ful endeavours to reſtore trade, plenty, and peace to theſe nations. They 
have broke in upon the ſacred laws of both countries, by which the libertics 
of our perſons were ſecured, They have 1mpowered a foreign prince (who, 
notwithſtanding his expectations of the crown tor fiſtcen years, is ſtill unac- 
quainted yith our manners, cuſtoms, and language) to make an abſolute 
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berland. Sir John Packington was brought up to London 
from his houſe in Worceſterſhire, and being examined before 
the council, and nothing appcaring againſt him, was hon- 
ourably diſcharged. Mr Kynaſton made his eſcape, 
and colontl Hulke, a captain in the foot-guards, was ſent 
down with a meſſenger to apprehend fir William Wynd- 
ham, at his boufgn Somerſetſhire. where they arrived be- 
tween four and hve in the moriuing. The door being open- 
ed, they apr-c21 ed to be in hide to ſce tir William; but the 
porter told hen, lle was in bed, and could not yet be 
{poke with, The colonel told him, he came expreſs, and the 
perſon with him had a pacer of letters of fuch conſequence 
that his mager mult necds be immediately informed of it 
This convinced the man, and fir william preſently leaped 
out of bed, and came in his gown te the colonel, who 
told him he was his priſoner, the mei..nger, at the fame 
time, ſhewing the badge of his office, + Sir Villiam ſaid, he 
frighten his lady, who was with child. Ihen they entered 
1 chamber, where the colonel ſeeing fir William's coat and 
waikcoat lie, told him, he had orders to ſelze all his papers; 
and that he muſt take leave to ſearch his pockets, wherein 
he found a bundle of papers, which he ſecured. Sir Wil- 
tam would have diverted him, by ofering him very frankly 
the keys ofhis clerutore,, tolcarch; but the colonel happened 
© ſecure the mot important papers, as he had reaſon to 
guels, by the great diſorder and confuſion in fir William's 
oke, when he took the bundle out of his waiſtcoat pocket. 
Sir William defired the colonel to ſtay till {even o'clock, 
and he would: order his own. coach and fix horſes to be 
ready, which would carry them all; telling the colonel, he 
would only go in, and put on his cloaths, and take leave of 
his lady, and then would walt on him. Out of deference 
to that lady's noble relations, who, beſides their high rank, 
had deſerved: it by their, zcal and affection for the preſent 
government, the colonel had particular directions to uſe 
im with: decorum, and readily complied with his requeſt, 
looking on. it as his parole to return: But he ſoon found 
himſelf millakenin the perion, whoſe honour he had truſted 
to; fr, tho' the coloncl had cauſed two doors of fir Willi— 
im's bed-chamber to be ſecured, yet, there being a third, 
he made his eſcape through it. The colonel, having di— 
rected the metienger to ſtay ut the houle till further orders, 
eturned with tpeed to l. ton, to acquaint the govern- 
ment with what had patted ; whereupon the king in council 
thovohr fit to ſign a proclamation, ith a card of a thouſ- 
and ponds, for appichending tir V\ itham. 

Que of the papers found in tir William's pocket was ſaid 
o be a liſt of the principal pertons, who had joined in an 
1flociation to tavour an invafion, ati to advance the pre- 
tender to the throne; which aflociatits was tranimitted to 
bim by the lord Lanidown. Be that a: it will, it is certain 


a Treat many Notorious Jacovites, who by this time had got 


together at Bath, in order to head the intended inturrection 
in Somerict{hirc, were extremely alarmed at the coming 
down of the king's mellengers, and left that place with 


conqueit, if not timely prevented, fot the three kingdoms, by inveſting him 
with an unlimited power, not only of rating  unneceflary forces at home, 
but allo of calling in foreign troops, ready to promote his uncontroulable 
defigns, Nor can we de yeryhopetul of its bein otherwiſe, in the way it is 
in at preſent, tor jome generations to come; aid. the conſequences of theſe 
unexampled proceedings has been already to fatal to great numbers of our 
kintmen, friends, and fellow-tubjects of both kingdoms, that they have been 
conftrained to abandon their country, houſes, wives, and children, or to give 
themſelves up priſoners, and, perhaps victims to be factificed at the pleatuſc 
of forcignets, and a tew hot-headed men of a reſtleſs faction, whom they 
employ, Our troops abroad, notwithſtanding their long and remarkable good 
{crvice have been treated ſincg the peace with neglect and contempt; as 
particularly in Holland: and it is not now the Officers long ſervice, merit, 
and blood they have loft, but money and favour, by which they can obtain 
juſtice in their preferments. | Rs 

So that it is evident, that the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon and loyal ſub- 
jects, the tights of his people, and independency of lus kingdoms call loudly 
tor immediate relief and defence. | | | 

"The conſideration of theſe unhappy circumſtances, with the due regard 
we have to common juſtice, the pence and quiet of us and our poſterity, our 
duty to his maſeſty, and his commands, are the powerful motives, which 
he engaged us in our pretent undertaking, which we are firmly and hear- 
tily refolved to puſh to the utmoſt, and ſtand by one another to the laſt ex- 
treunty, as the only ſolid and effectual means of putting an end to fo dreadtut 
A proſpect, as by our pretent ſituation we have before our eyes, and with 
faithful hearts, true to our only rightful king, our country, and our neigh- 
bours. We eameſtly beſcech and expect (as his majaſty commands) the 
atliftance of all our true fellow-ſubjects to ſecond theſe our juſt attempts, de- 
claring hereby our fincere intentions: 8 

That we will promo e and concur in all lawful means for ſettling a laſting 
pence to theſe lands under the auſpicious government of our native-born 
rightful ſovereign, the direction of our own domeſtic counſels, and the p1o- 
tection of our on native force and troops, 

That we will m the fame manner concur and endeavour to have our laws, 
liberties, and properties, fecur by free parliaments of both kingdoms, 

Phat, by the wiſdom of ſuch parliaments, we will endeavour to have ſuch 
laws enacted, as ſhall give an abſolute 1ecurity to us, and future ages, for 
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great precipitation, in a very ſtormy night. Sir William 
Wyndham, being purſued by the proclamation, and ſeveral 
meſlengers, thought a clergyman's habit the belt diſguiſe, 
and ordered one of his ſervants to write a letter to a gentle- 


man in Surrey, deſiring him to give his maſter refuge in his 


houſe ; or, if he would not venture ſo far, to get him a lodg- 
ing in the miniſter's houſe, where he would come in a habir 
that would beſpeak him reſpect from a clergyman. Thi. 
letter being brought to the gentleman's houſe while he was 
abroad, his lady opened it; and being frightened with thc 


thought of the danger, which her huſband might incur in 


harbouring a perſon charged with treaſon, ſhe thought fi. 
to ſend it to the earl of Aylesford, who failed not immed: 
ately to communicate it to the government. Sir Willian 
rightly judging, by the miſcarriage of the letter, that lie 
could hardly etcape, thought it prudent to ſurrender him: 
telf. In order to which, having croſſed the Thames nea: 
Thiltleworth, he went firſt to Sion-houſe belonging to the 
duke of Somerlet, his father-in-law, and, coming fro: 
thence to London the 3d of October, he put himſelt into the 
hands of the earl of Herttord his brother-in-law, captair. 


of one of the troops of hſe-guards ; who having given no- 


tice of it to mr. ſecretary Stanhope, a meſſenger was fent 
to take tir William into cuſtody. Three days after, he was 


examined at the council board, where he flatly denied he 


knew any thing of a plot. However, an order was made 
for his conunitment to the tower. It was then ſtrongly re- 
ported, the duke of Somerſet offered to be his bail; which 
the council did not think fit to accept. But whether the 
duke bore this denial impatiently, and expreſſed ſome re-. 
ſentment upon it too warmly, it is certain, he was removed 
from his place of maſter of the horſe. | 

While thele things were tranſacting, the king came, on 
the 21ſt of September, to the houſe of lords, and, havin 
paſted the bills that were ready, ordered the lord chancellor 
to deliver the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, . 
IAN perſuaded you are all by this time very deſirous ot 
ſome recets, and that it cannot be deferred longer without 
great inconvenience to your private affairs. 8 

But, before 1 can part with you, I muſt return you my 
moſ incere thanks, for your having finiſhed, with to much 
witdom and unanimity, what J recommended to your care; 
and particularly I thank you gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, tor the provitions you have made, as well for 


the lupport of the honour and dignity of the crown, as for 


the other neceſſary occations of the public; eſpecially for 
your having done it by means fo little burdenſome to my 
people; which, I affure you, recommends the ſupplies to 
me above any other circumitance wharſocver. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The open and declared rebellion, which is now actually 
begun in Scotland, mutt convince all, who do not with to 
fee us given up into the hands of a popiſh pretender, of the 


the true proteſtant religion, againſt all efforts of arbitrary power, popery, 
and all its other enemies. Nor have we any reaton to be diſtruſtful of the 
goodneſs of God, the ſolitude of our holy religion, or the known excellency 
ot his majeſty's judgement, as not to hope, that in due time, good exainple, 
and converitation with our learned divines, will remove theſe prejudices, 
Which we know that his education in a popiſh country has not riveted in his 
royal diſcerning mind: And we are ſure, that, as juſtice is a virtue of all 
religious profeſſions, the doing of it to him will not leflen bis good opinion 
ot Outs. 

„That, as the kings willing to give his royal indemhity for all that 1s paſt, 
ſo we will cheattully concur in patling general acts ot Ole ion, that our fel- 
low ſubjects, he 1144 been mifled, may have a fair opportunity of living 
with us in the fame friendly manner we deſign to live with them. 

That we will un Har endeavours for redreſſing the bad uſage of our 
troops abroad, and bringing the troops at home to be on the ſame toot and 
eftabliſhnent of pay as thoſe in England. | 

The peace of theſe nations being thus ſettled, and we thus freed from 
foreign dangers, we will uſe our endeavours to have the army reduced to the 
uſual number of guards and garritons, and will concur in ſuch laws and 
methods, as ſhall relieve us of the heavy taxes and debts now lying upon us, 
and, at the ſame time, will ſupport the public credit in all its parts. 

And we hereby taithfully pronu and engage, that every officer, who joins 
with us in our king and country's cauſe, thall not only enjoy the ſame poſt he 
now does, but ſhall be advanced and preferred according to his rank and 
ſtation, and the number of men he brings off with him to us: and each foot 
ſoldier fo joining us, ſhall have twenty ſhillings ſterling gratuity, beſides his 
pay; and each trooper or dragoon, who brings his horle and accoutrements 
along with hin, the ſum of twelve pounds ſterling. 

And, in general, we will concur with all our fellow-ſubjedts in ſuch mea- 


— 


ſures, as ſhall make us flouriſh at home, and be formidable abroad, under 
our righttul ſovereign, and the peaceable harmony of our ancient fundamen- 
tal conſtitution, undiſturbed by pretenders intereſts, counſels from abroad, 

or by reſtlets actions at home. 
In ſo honourable, good, and juſt a cauſe, we doubt not of "a aſſiſtance. 
tlic roval 


direction, and bleſſing of Almighty God, who has ſo often reſcue 
family of Stuart and our country from finking under opprethon.” 
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dangers to which we have been and are ſtill expoſed, | 
I thought it incumbent on me to give you the carlieſt 
notice of the deſigns of our enemies; and ] cannot ſuffici- 
ently commend the zeal and diſpatch, with which you im- 
owered me, at atime when the nation was in ſo naked and 
defenceleſs a condition, to make ſuch preparations, as l 
mould think necetlary for our 1ecurity, You ſhall have no 
reaſon to repent of the truſt and confidence you repoſe in 
me, which 1 ſhall never ule to any other end than tor the 
protection and welfare ot my people. | | 
It was ſcarce to be imagined, that any of my proteſtant 
ſubiects, who have known and enjoyed the benifits of our 
excellent conſtitution, and have heard ofthe great dangers 
they were wonderfully delivered from by the hap” revo- 
lution, ſhould by any arts and management he drawk into 
mea ures, that muſt at once deſtroy their religion and li- 
berties, and ſubject them to popery and arbitrary power. 
But ſuch has been our misfortune, that too many of my 
people have been deluded, and made inſtrumental to the 
pretender's deſigns, who had never dared to think of invad- 
ing us, Or railing a rebellion, had he not been encouraged 
by the ſucceſs his emiſſaries and adherents have already had 
jn ſtirring up riots and tumults, and by the further hopes 
they entertain of rafting infurrections, in many parts of my 

kingdoms. e | 
The endeavou to perſuade my people, that the 
church of England ds in danger under my government, has 
been the main artifidœ employed in carrying on this wiced 
and rrutcrovs deſign. This infinuation, after the ſolemn 
aſſura ces | have given, and my having laid hold on all 
opportunities to do every thing that may tend to the ad- 
vantage of the church of England is both unjuſt and un- 
grateful. Nor can | believe lo groundleſs and malicious a 
calumny can make any impreſſion upon the minds of my 
faithful ſubieQs, or that they can be ſo far miffcd, as 40 


J2 


think the church of England is to be tecured, by ſetting a 


popiſh pi cteader on the Mmrone. 
My Lords and Gentlemen. | 
The proots this partament has given of ihcirunſiaken 


duty and affection to me, and of their love ana zeal for the 


intereſt of their country, will recommend you to the good 
opinion aud efteem of all, who have their religion and 
liberty truly at heart, and has laid a laſing obligation up- 


on me; and I gueftron not, but by your further aſſiſtance in 


4 


the {everal-countries, to which you are going, with the 


bleiling of Almighty God, who has fo frequenily interpoſed 


* 


in favour of this nation, I ſhall be able to difappoint and 
defeat the detign of our enemies. 

Our meeting again to do buſinets, early in the next winter, 
will be uſeful on many accounts, particularly, that the tit- 
ting of parliaments may be again brouglit into that ſcaſon 
of the year, which is moſt convenient; and that as little de- 
lay may be given as is poſible to your judicial-proceedings ; 
and I ſhall at preſent give ſuch orders to my lord chancel- 
lor, as may not put it long out of my power to. meet you 
on any ſudden occaſion.” 

When the king's fpcech was ended, the parliament ad- 


journed to the 6th of October, and afterwards, by ſeveral 


adjournments, to the gth of January. 

Purſuant to the king's ſpeech, orders from the privy- 
council, with a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, were 
ſent to all the lords-heutenants of the counties in England, 
to cauſe the militia to be put in ſuch a poſture, as to be 
ready to march when required; and alto to give the ne- 
ceſſary directions to the proper ofticers, to ſeize the per- 
ſons and arms of all papiſts, nonjurors, and others, whom 
they thould have reaſon to ſuſpect. 

The deſigned inſurrection in the Weſtern counties was ſo 
deeply concerted, and the conlpirators ſo potent and nu- 
merous, that the jacobites at Bath, depending on their 
majority, openly talked, that the affair of Scotland was 
only a diverſion to draw the king's troops that way ; bur that 
the effectual attempt would be made in the Welt very ſpee- 


dily. But the government having received information of 


vw When the ſpeaker preſented the three bills for ſettling a revenue on the 
princeſs of Wales, for enlarging the capital ſtock of the South-Sea company, 
and for making proviſion for the miniſters of the fifty new churches, he 
made a ſpeech with great ſpirit and eloquence, wherein, among others, were 
the following paſſages. 

* Your commons could not ſee, without the utmoſt indignation, the glories 
ef her late majeſty's reign tarniſhed by a treacherous ceſſation of arms; the 
faith of treaties violated ; that ancient probity, for which the Engliſſi nation 
had been juſtly renowned throughout all ages, expoſed to icorn and con- 
| tempt, and the trade of the kingdom given up by inſidious and precarious 
treaties of commerce, whilſt the people, amuſed with new worlds explored, 
were contented to ſee the moſt advantageous branches of their commerce in 
Furope loſt or betrayed. | ; 
Such was the condition of this kingdom, when it pleaſed the Divine Provi- 
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the ſecret proceedings of the diſaffected, took ſuch mea- 
ſures, as defeated all their deſigns. And firſt, to preven: 
the intended ſurprizal of Briſtol, in order to make it a place 
of arms, the earl of Berkeley, lord lieutenant of the coun- 
ty, and governor of that city, repaired thither with all 
tpeed, and took all neceflary precautions to ſecure that im— 
portant place. Several perſons were apprehended, and, 
amongſt the reſt, mr. Hart, a merchant, who was charg- 
ed with having collected great quantities of warlike ſtores 
for the uſe of the contpirators. beſides part of Lumley's 


regiment of horſe, and the two battalions of Stanwix and 


Pocock who were already in Briitol, colonel Chudleigh's 
regiment of foot marched thither, about the beginning of 
October. At the ſame time, the lord Windſor's regiment of 
horſe, and Rich's dragoons, under the command of ma- 


Jor-general Wade, marched to Bath, which place was 


both the rendezvous, and one of the arſenals of the con- 
lpirators. Upon firict ſearch, the king's officers found 
and ſeiged there eleven cheſts of fire-arms, a hogſhead ful! 
of baſket-hilt ſwords, and another of cartouchcs, and three 
pieces of cannon, one mortar, and moulds to caſt cannon, 
which had been buried under ground. There were about 
wo hundred hortes leized; and the following perſons, were 
apprehended, captain Lantdon, captain Doyle, captain 
Sinclair, fir George Brown, mr. Mackarty, mr. Dun, mr. 


Macdonnel, and\Wilham Hibbort. They were all brought 


to London by a party of brigadier Bowles's regiment, on the 
18th of October. | 
The behaviour of the univerſity of Oxford gave likewite 
reaſon to ſuſpec them. They had lately chole the earl of 
Arran their chancellor, in the room of his brother the duke. 
ot Ormond, by a great majority over the carl of Pembroke, 
who was put up in competition with hint. On the 26th of 
September, the carl of Arran was ſworn and inftalled mes 
that office with the utual folemnity ; and the vice-chancellor 
made a long ſpecch, „therein he enumerated and extolled 
the eminent virtues of the family of Butler, and took notice 
of the great obligations they had ar different times laid on 
that ternary of learning; ſuggeſting withal, that, the duke 
of Ormond having, before his withdrawing beyond fea, 
thought ſit to reſign the place of chancellor of that univer- 
lity, they could not better exprets their gratitude, both to 
his grace and his noble anceſtors, than by chuſing his bro- 
ther, the earl ot Arran, in his grace's room.” The univerfi- 


ty concluded this demonſtration ot their diſaffection, by 


young gentleman at Oxtord to his friend in London talling 
into other hands, by reaſon of a fiinilitnde of names, the 
following particulars were found init: think mytelf very 
happy in being ſettled in this ſo toyal a place, and only want 
your good company to complete it; for hete we fear nothing, 
but drink James's health every day. The prince thought 
to have been made chancellor, and by that to have been a. 
biſhop, but, thank God, he was diſappointed.” 

The government being informed of all that paſſed at 
Oxford, and in particular, that colone} Owen, with fome 
other broken Officers, Inth papiſts, and ſeveral notorious 


11cobites, having taken fanctuary in that place, fomented 


the ſpirit of rebellion, drinking publicly and uncontrolled 
the pretender's health; and it being juſtly ſuſpected, that 
they deligned an inſurrection, in order to act in conjunction 
with the diſaffected at Briſtol and Bath, with whom they held 
intelligence, it was reſolved to jecure their perions. Major- 
general Pepper, being charged with this commiſſion, ſent 
ohe of his oflicers, diſguiſec in a countryman's habit, to 
Oxford, to get intelligence and view. the avenues and 
principal poſts in the town; and then began to move him- 
lelt, with his own regiment of dragoons. and a detachment 
of Tyrrel's, bending his march towards Bath and Brittol. 
But, on the zth of October, being come within ſeven or 
eight miles of Oxford, inſtead of reſting, he marched all 
night, and entered the city very early. in the morning. 


- 


dence to call your majeſty to the throne of your anceſtors, under whoſe 
mipicious reign, your commons, with pleaſure, behold the glory of the 
Plantagenets, your majeſty's royal anceſtors, revive, and have an unbounded 
proſpect of the continuance of this happineſs even to the lateſt poſterity, in 
a race of princes lineally deſcended from your majeſty, 

And that nothing may be wanting on the part of your commons, to eſtab- 
liſh your majeſty's throne on ſolid and laſting foundatione, they have applied 
themſelves with unwearied diligence to vindicate the honour of the Br tiſh 
nation, and to reſtore a mutual confidence between this kingdom and its an- 
cient and faithful allies, by detecting the authors of thoſe pernicious counſels, 
and the actors in thoſe treacherous defigns, in order to bring them to juſtice, 


by the judgment of their pcers, according to the law of the. land, aud tha. 


uſage of parliament, Ac,” 


„ 
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Having cauſed his men to alight, and fix their bayonets in 
the muzzles of their fuzees, he immediately ſecured all the 
avenues and the gates of every inn and public houſe; and 
then ſent one of his officers to the vice-chancellor and. the 

nayor of e Gum, to deſire tC {peak with them. SEP 


vere To 8 1855 1 x letter from: my . ſecretary Stanhope e in 


ment; * hbewiſe, that he mul be o TY to pro 
methods, as ſhould beſt execute Mis orders "The-\ vice- 
chancellor and the mayor, ſurprized ut this unexpected hight 
of ſoldiers, readily promiſed the general all the aſſiſtance in 
their power, and offered to provide him quarters for his men; 
which was 10t accepted, becauſe their ſtay was to be very 
ſhort. The rice-chance h in particular, who fome days 
before had boldly detivered a long oration in pratie of a 
nobleman attainted by act of parliament, now trembling, 
and in e urmolt confution, made large profeſſions of loy- 
alty aid affection to his majeſty, General Pepper told him, 
the only proof of thoſe profeſſions, which he deſired ar pre- 
ſent, was, that he ſhould keep the tellows and ſcholars quiet 
in he ir colleges; declaring to him, at the fame time, that 
if any diſturbance I: \ppencd, or if any perſons afſembled 

the ſtrects, above the number allowed by the act of 8 85 
ent igainſt riots, he would caule his men to fire upon 
then... The. vice- chancellor promitech all, and even more 
than eas deftred; fo the officers appointed by general Pep- 
per began toluarch for the men, whom they had orders to 
4pprehend. But chief of them; colonel Owen, who lay 


that night at che 10und zan having tunely notice from 
the 1 0 of them of the kine's troops, leaped over a 
wall in Jus: uht-town, An % into Magdalen-College, 
here general Peppe did not thing Proper to farc for him, 
tightly judging, Would bein sun. Of the other tuſpected 
nerſous, ten or eleven were taken; the Pr] ipal „t whom 
vere mr. Gordon, mr. Ker, mr. Dorrel, mr. aon, cap- 


ain Halftead, mr. Spelman of Nortoik, Lloyd ne famous 
Jacobite coffce- man at Charing-Croſs Ae a! formerly 
followed the tain. « mplopinclt i Dit Din) and one, who 
pretended to be a poſtman, mn the lining of whole-coat were 
round letters, which he was bringing from the conſpira Mors 

11 Bath to their orretpondent Es: xf ord. They alto tc1zed 
two horſes, with 15 Ffurmitur: 85 "ha longing to coloncl Owen, 
which were faid to have formerty been the duke of Ormond's:; 
15 lkewnuc the Bete 5 and warhke accoutrements of fevera! 
others As ſoon as the officers had mude what ſearch they 
tho pit proper, and ctreſhed their men, general Peppe. 
cated them to mount, and marched out of town with his 
3 towards Abing den. It might have been expected, 
that th awnveriity and city of Oxtord would have taken 
warning from this ſhort military viſit; but upon information, 
chat the dilaffected rhere perhſted in their diſreſpectful be- 


haviour bnürcds the king's perton and government, and 


even that a traterous de 4191 Was e arrying on to {c1ze that 


Eity fer che prete 9 85 for which purpoſe a regiment was to 


be med of the young ſtudents, under proper ofticers, why 
{ecretiv. re forte 4 to Oxfo1 <>; the court thought ſit to orde 
Hands regiment of t' 501 to be quartered the! re, Ac. 
Corthnalv, they "marched thither on the 28th of October; 
NE rival was the more ſcaſonab p 8 as, the very night 
bene, the räbble had the inſolence to proclaim the pre- 


tender, and to commit ſeveral outrages againſt the well- 
affected. | | 

Ihe deſign upon Briſtol having miſcarried, a projet 

vas lan to feize on Plymouth. Bur this was alſo Prev og 
by tiwely ſecuring ſeveral ſuſpected perſons, particulary 
tr Richard Vivian, who was brought to London the Sth of 
October in cultody of a mcflenger. 

The common people in Cornwall were at this time fo 
ripe for rebellion, that fix or even of them ventured to pro- 
claim the pretender at St Colombe, two of whom were 
terized, and a reward of 1ool. each was offerred by the go 
vernment for : „ the reſt. However, by the 
great care and vigilance of mr. Boſcawen, comptroller of 
the houthold, all things were kept quict in thoſe parts. 

The diſaffected in the North of England were more ſuc— 
cesful than their brethren in the Weſt. There had been 
meaſures concerted at London by the pretender's friends 
ſome time beſore the inſurrection in Northumberland broke 
out; which received great aſſiſtance from captain John 
Shaftoe, an half-pay officer, afterwards executed at Preſton, 
and captain John Hunter, of North Tyne in Northumber- 
land, who had a commiſſion from queen Anne to raiſe an 
independent company, but did not. Beſides theſe, there 


was one captain Robert Talbot, an Iriſhman, and a papiſt, 


0 
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formerly in the French ſervice, who, being acquainted wit! 
the deſign in Auguſt, 1715, took ſhipping at London, and 
went to Newcallle. By Talbot the reiolutions, taken 
London, were firſt communicated to their friends in Us: 
North of England, and means ufed to perſuade and prep: 
thoſe, who had been cn! Zaged by them, to be ready to ri. 
upon warning given. 

A correlpondence and intelligence were now ſetiled wii! 
all the conſpirators in the ſeveral parts of Britain, But, 
this was a correſpondence of too much importance to by 
carried on by the ordinary conveyance of letters, there v 
teycral gentlemen from ſundry parts in the ki: igdom richine 
from ple ace to place as trav cllers, under pretence of [ecitty 
the country, and thereby carrying intelligence, diſcourſing, 
with pertons, and ictling and appointing their Puſtnets. 
The principal men intrulted with thete e Were 
colonel Oxburgh, mr. Nicholas Wogan, mr. Charles Wo— 
oan, and mr. Janes Talbot, all Irith papiits. A ſccond 
clats of agents conſiſted of mr. Clifton, brother of fir Ger- 

vale Cliiton, and mr. Beaumont, both gentlemen Ot Not- 
tinghamihire, and mr. Buxton, a cler: gyman of Derbyſhire, 
All thcie rid like oentlemen, with ſervants and attenqants. 
and were arined with fwords and piſtols. They kept alwa; 
moving, and travelled from place to place, till things ripen. 
ed tor action. Thefirſt ſtep tow ards appcaring in arms was, 
when, about the litter end of September, the earl of Der- 
wentwater had notice, that there was a warrant out from 
the tecretary of fate to apprehend him, and that the mel“ 
lenge s were come to Durham, who were to take him, 
The carl went to the houſe of one mr. B—--n in his neigh- 
bourhood, a juftice of the peace, who, if he had been v ell 
afte-ted to tie government, or had regarded that lord's real 
intereſt, miglit have honourably enough taken him, or at 
leuft perſuaded hin to lurrender; which, i 18 pretumed, 
would not have been a difficult matter. Flence the earl ia 
luppoled to have gone to the houte of one Rich ard Lambert, 
which was thougat more private, and lefs ſuſpected. Mr: 
Thomas Forſter junior, knight of the thire for Northum- 
berland, againſt whom a w arrant Was 2 85 wile ſued out, 
having notice of It, went from place to place, till at laſt he 
came to the noule of mr, Fenwick of Byw I. The meflen- 
ger in purtuit of him was come within half a mile of that 
place; hut, ſtaying to call for a conſtable to his aid, mr. 
Forltcr found time to efcape. Upon this there was a full 
Nice! 8 g of the parties Concert ved in? e INDE! land; where 
contdeting all the circ umſtances of their ir] iends, and 8 Tl 
Iterelt He were unbar] ed! in, they qudged that, as ther 
Was na longer any lufe ty IN 1141 ONS 1 om place 10 J ace, in 
a few days they | (hou! d 55 b Ef cured and confined in Pri- 
ſons, or conve 
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tO London; that, as they ſhould be ſcpa- 
ratel * confines 45 0 they fond Dbc4{cparitely examine d, 8 


none could fiy what the other ſhould antwer; fo that, for 


fear ot betray ing one 3 they ſhould be really brought 


to do it; that now was the time to ſhew their loyalty Lo 
their king, ſince, if 85 opportun ty were loft, they had no 
100M to hop pe 40} another; and therefore they \ bY 95 ly refolv= 
eq det atcly to Appear in arma. Purſuant to this reſolu- 


In an appointment WAS made. and notice of it ent to all 
thor tricnds; to meet the next mornin: g, At 1 place © called 
(reen-ris „ . Foriter, with fever gentle- 
men, in number: Heft bo ut twenty, met at the roi ndezvous, 
Hut made no Hav, „thinking the place inconvenient, hut T ds 
inimediately tg Ne top of hill called the Water trom 
whence they might diſcover any, that came either to join, 
or oppote them. They quicly difcovere the carl of Der- 

ventwater, who came th: ut morning hom his {eat at Dilſton, 
with ſome e „ and all his {ſervant $, mounted upon his 
coach hortes, and all very well 3 In coming fron 
Dilſton-Elall, they all drew their ſwords as they marched 
along Corbridge. They halted at the feat of mr. Errmgton, 


where ſeveral other gentlemen according to ap pointment 


came to the lor Derwentwater. When they had joined 
mr. Forſter and his company, they were in all about ſixty 
horſe, moſt gentlemen and their atrendants. They called a 

ſhort council, and it was concluded to march t owards the 


river Coquett, to a place called Plunticid, here ae were 
joined by others, and, having made ſome! (tay, they reſolved 


to go that night to Rothby ur, a ſmall market-town. They 
ſtaid there all night; and next morning, being the 7th of 
October, their number {till increaſing, they marched to 
Warkworth, another market-rown upon the fea coaſt, of 4 
ſtrong ſituation. Here they continued till Monday, during: 
which time, nothing material happened, except tat on 
Sunday morning*mr. Forſter, who now ſhled himſelf gene- 
ral, ſent mr. Buxton their chaplain ro mr. Ion, the miniſter 
of the pariſh, with orders for him, * to pray for the preten- 
der as king, and in the litany, for Mary queen-mother, and 
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all the dutiful branches of the royal family ;* which mr. Io 

declining, mr. Buxton took poſſeſſion of the church, read 
prayers, and preached. In the mean while mr. Ion went to 

Newcaſtle to conſult his own {fatety, and acquaint the go- 
ernment with what had happened., Thc next thing they 
did; was openly to proclaim the pretender as king of Gre At- 
Britain, Ke, It was done by mr. Foriter in di (guiſe, and 
b found of trumpet, and all the for mality, that the circum- 


ances and place would admit. On Nt: day the 1oth of 


October the; marched to Morpeth, having | been joined at 


Felton: Bridge by leventy Scots horie, or rather enen 
tronr the bot ders. They had been confderat „ increaled 
Dbetore, in the ir march trom Warkworth, at Alnwick, and 
other place „10 that, at their entering Morpeth, they were 
chree 5 iron, : all horte, for they Would G1 \tertan no 
Hot; otherwie their number v ould have been ver large: 

but, as they neither had nor could provide arms for thoſe they 
had mounted, they gave the common people good words, 

and told them, they mould ſoon be furnithed With atins and 
ammunition, aud then they would liſt regiments to form an 
uin. This was upon! the expectation ol Lurprizing N ew- 
caitle, in which cate they did not queition to have as many 
toot as they pleated. Hefe mr. Forfter received an account, 

that mr. Lancelot Errington and foine others had ſurprized 
the caitle in Holy land, which 1s a ftmall fort guarded ty 1 
{ew foldiers {cnt weekly trom the garriſon at Berwick. 
Errington undiſcovered took boat hd went to len, and with 
his companions landed under the cover of the v all, and got 
into the fort by lurprize; though he kept the pofteſſion but 
Avery hort time, for the go. crnor of Berwick, havi ing an im- 


(I ale account Ot the action, At re s 11 po! Abe, tore. 
COVCT che place bctore I ring ON 1 OC 1 tup TILIEY | * th 
men and proviſions, detached 4 : PAY of thirty nen l. his 
garriton, with about fifty vol rs Er the habe: hats, who, 


marching over the ſands at jow-warer-mark, attaced the 
tort, and took it {word in hand!: Errington himfelt attempt 


ing to make his elcape, was won nded and taken rife, 5 


with {everal ets; but he with his brother: 'Frerw ards 
eic ape d out of Berwick in diſguiſe. The det ign of taking 
this tort was to give lignals to any ps, that ice: med to! näke 
10 the coalt to land ſoldiers: tor, by the atturances they had 
from their friends beyond ſea, they expected then to land 
on that coaſt with upp lies of arms and officers; but they 
came not till they were gone tor Scotland; and then two 
{hips appeared oft at teu, and made their honal, but, having 
no antwer from the ſhore, they failed northward. 
he rebellion was now- tortacd, and they were all-in a 
body at Morpeth, promiſing themtelves grcat things at 


Newcattle. Several Gentlemen joined them, and tome of 


the country people offered to litt; but they ſtill refuſed 
them, and prepared to march. to. newcaltle. Before they 


Went on, mr Buxton the C1 lergyman, ta king; on hünfelt 


the office of a Yeu ald, proc aimed the pretender. Having 
lent a party to {eize Þ 9 Bridge, they marched towards 
Newcealtle, and to their -great © dit ppolatment found the 
gates thut againſt them. Upon this, they turned to the 
weſtward, and marched 10 Hexham, Wuicre they Were 
joined by tome more Scots horfe. From Hexham they 
all went three n les, diſtant, to a heath or moor adoining 
to Dilſton, the car! of e ater's teat, and there 

made an halt, with delign, as it was thought, to go and 
lurpriſe Newcaſtle; but they toon returned to their tormer 
quarters, naving certain nuclligence trom their friends 1m 
Newcaitle, that, even before any regular forces entered 
the town, the magittrates and deputy- heurcnants , having had 


firſt {ſome ſuſpicion, and toon after poſitive intelligence of 


the deſign of the rebels, had affectually prevented a lurprize, 
and taken all im: inable precaution for their ſecurity, raiſing 
mmediately whatmen they could, ſeizing all papitts and ſul 
pected pertons, arming the inhabitants for their own de- 
tence; and taking into the ton the militia, who, about 
that time, were ordered i muſter at Killingw orth. The 

carl of Scarborough, lord-licutcenant of Northumberland, 
repaired likewiſe with his friends to Newcaſtle and the 
gentry of thole parts, after his example, mounted theirneigh- 
ours and tenants; to that the town was full of horſes and 
men, bothtow nſmen and countrymen unanimouſly declaring 
for king George. However, the chiefs of the rebels having 
great interc{t in that place, the inhabitants were not alto- 
gether without fear; nor were the high-party in the town 
without the folly of diſcovering their atlection for the rebels 
at Hexham, and even uſing ſome denen expreſſions. 
This was, perhaps, partly the occaſion of laying aſide the 
former divif ions and prejudices between the well-affected 
inhabitants as church-men and diſſenters. The latter 
chearfully offering, and the former freely accepting the of- 
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fer, an aſſociation was entered into by both, for thc mutua! 
defenc their lives and eſtates; and a body of ſeven 
hundred volunteers were armed by the town tor their im- 


mediate guard without diſtinction. The keeltnen, being 
- moltly diflenters, offered a body of teven hundred more, 


to be always ready at half an hour's w arning; which was 
allo accepted. In the midſt of this lun rry, a battalion of 
toot, and part of a regiment of dragoons, having been 
ordoied out of Yorkthire tor the ſecurity of the town, came 
to Newcaſtle; and then all the fears of the inhabitants 
vanquiſhed. X few days after, lieutenant-general car- 

penter having been tent by the government in purſuit. of 
the rebels with Hotham's regiment of foot, and Cobbam's. 
Nloleſworth's and Churchill's dragoons, arrived allo at 
Newcallle the 18th of October, and began to prepare 01 
attaeing the rebels at Hexham. In che mean time the 
the rebels, who ſtaid but three days at Hexham, ſeized 
all the arms and horles. they could meet with, and, the 
night before they left the town, they all drew up round the: 
croſs in the market. place, and 5 the pretender, 

They had received advice, that the lord vitcount Kenmurce, 

the carls of Nithutdale, Carnwarth, and VWintoun, who 
lad taken arms in Nithifdale, Dumtries-thire, and other 
places in the Weſt of Scotland, were entered England to 


Join them, and were come to Roth bury. The lord ken— 


mure, the only nobleman in that part of Scotland e. pable 


of commanding, was follicited by the earl of Mar. to take 


up arms for the pretender, and to command ſuch forces 


a8 W ou join him on that ide the Forth. He at iirſt-re- 


led -1 11s ofter, but, being importuncd by the 8 
in..that country, was at laßt prev aled with to tet up the 
pretender's ſtandard at Moffat in Annandale on the 12th 
Of October, The next = day the body, who joincd him, 
iarched towards D . ] 

marched towards Dumfirics, with defign to furprise that 


toten; Is it the mArq iils Ap whom they had 
tollowed the dav before, 5 none. Et lus fervants with 
him, entered the town, anch conſerted ſuch meafures, as 


Aifanovingl their dengn. Tins 017 uged (he rebels to alter 


heir toute, and e Treat <0 alputes they agreed at laſt to 
march to Loughmaben, were they (eta up the ir ſtandard. 
and proclaimed the pre 2 u the 14th, they marched 
Acheltechen, and on their march:; berg in all nea: 
wo hundred. horſe, they were formed into a. regiment, 
divided into two (Gui ,adrons, the cluet command remaining, 
with the lord Kenmure, and eaciriquadron under the © arts 
of Wintoun and Carnwarth. Hence they marched regu 
larly, and len their quarter-wmaſter- general mr. Calder 
wood to take up quarters tor them. Next day they cane 
to Langholm. and to onto Hawick, their numbers in 
Creating in the Ways At hi lace Ee) were alarmed, which 
raiſed tome diſputes „ Whether they thould procced. They 
agreed at laſt to return; but rece wing an expreſs from mr. 
For iter about two mi les | from Hawick towards Langholi, 
Inviting the lord Kenmure and his followers to meet him at 
, eee they faced about, and inarched that night to 
Jedburgh. Here they received int elligence of NMackin: 
toſh's croſſing the t forth, and the duke of Argyle's reſolu— 
tion to attac them. In their march to Jedburgh, they 
were extremely alarmed; tor, being late, their ad- 
vance guard was furprized by the ſhouts, of one, who 
called out, that the grey horſe were ready to fall upon 
them, and cut the quartcr-maſter, and thoſe with 
him, to pieces. They, who were acquainted with the 
quarter-maſter, aſſuring the lord Kenmure, he would by 
no mcans be fo caſily entn: red, they Continue d their march, 
and entered the town without oppoſition. Here, as in 
moſt others towns they proclaimed the pretender; and 
the next day proceeded to Rothbury; and from thence 
diſpatched mr. Burnet of Carlips to Hexham to mr. Forſter, 
to know, whether he would come towards them, or 
they ſhould advance? Forſter returned an expreſs, that he 
would join them. Upon this, and the news that general 
Carpenter was preparing to attac them, the Northumber— 
land rebels marched out of Hexham on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, and making a long march joined the Scots that 


night, and all of chem next day - marched to Wooller. 


Being informed there by mr. Errington, that the High- 
landers, who had croſſed the forth under Mackintoſh, 
were coming to join them, they marched to Kello in Scot- 
land. 

During theſe procecdings of the Engliſh rebels the prin- 
cipal perſons, Who were either in rebellion with the 
ear! of Mar, or juſtly ſuſpected of being diſaffected to 
the government, were, purtuant_ to the late act, order- 
ed, as has been faid, to appear at Edingburgh, and ſur- 


which atthat time was thorn 
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render themſelves. * Of all that were ſummoned, only 
two ſurrendered themſelves; fir Alexander Erſkine and tir 
Patrick Murray, who. were both ſecured in the caſtle of 
Edingburgh. The reit not appcaring were denounced 
rebels. The duke of Argyle arrived at Edingburgh the 
14th of September. He went, the next day, and viewed 
the caitle, and appointed Brigadier Grant to command it, 
till me arrival of Brigadier Preſton the deputy-governor.“ 

"Thu carl f Mar and his PALL, after having proclaimed 


1 


the Pretender at Kirk-XNitchacl, on che gth of September, 
continued there four or five days, and then procecdcd to 
Moulin, another ſmall market-town in Perthſhire, where 
they Hkewile proclaimeel the precender, and reſted tourteen 
days, conliderabiy tc reafneg their numbers. From hence 
hoy marched to Logaret, another market-town, where 
tncv were reckonedto be a thouſand nien well armed. From 


Tort they marched w Dunkeld, „uch hey made their 
head-gr ens; and here their munbers greatly increaſed 


they were joined by two thouland men from 


Aram 1. 
8 1.5 3 ' | * als [1.1 . . . 
the Highland, by the marquis NO Fullibardine, by the 


carl of Broxdaltbin's - men, and feveral others. Finding 
theaſelves thus Arengthencd, they reſolved to extend 
ers; und the cart of Mar having intelligence, 
that the cart of Rothes aud the Gentlemen ot Fife (who 
king) were advancing.to' poſſeſs 


were an eim arts tor he 
* ' y | 1 1 GY * . . 7 * 1.9 12 Fs PTY, - 4 red — 174 
Perth, Which commands the paflage oven 


' 
SET FEY © Of 


Fay, relalved to preveiit chem; and detached: mr. 
ol Ha, brother ts there gt Kinnoul, with a ftrong 
Harty, With Oe Dells  hintelt of that place, Which 
ie fofricd effeciially.. As this was a great difappoint⸗ 

ent. t the kings trögpbz, do it Naß a very great advan- 
tac to the” cart: f. Mar, as it gave him che command 
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From thence c | ters, they performed 
an exploit at Brünt-Ifland, which til added to their repu- 
tation. They nor only ſurprized-the town, being ſtrong 
* ſituation, 4714 a PHU port on. the Earth of Forth, in view 
of the City of Kdingburgh; but, manning. out fome boats 
in the harbour; they cized a thin baden with arms, amu- 
1112, and other Warlike ſtores, Which lay in the Firth, 
bound-to the north, for the wiſe. of the earl ot Sutherland. 

After this ther made themſelves maſters of all the towns 
upon the cont, even. to the month. of tlie Firth, the carl 
of Rothes, and the oventlemen with him, being obliged to 
ſeparate, or retire to Stirling, to the king's army. 
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Ihe rebellion being come to this height, the carl 0f 


Mar retol ved, in contert with his confederates (who began 
by this ume t- appears likewiſe in other places) to make 
an attempt upom the touth parts of Scotland, by a method, 

ht almoſt impracticable. He 
lent a ſtrong detachment to croſs the Firth of Forth, and 
land on the Lothian ſide, in order to he joined by their 
friends, whom they expected to rite about Haddington, 
and on the borders of England. On their march to the ſea- 
coaſt they were covered by ſome horte under the com— 
mand of fir John Aretkin of Alva, the maſter of Sinclair 
and fir James Sharp, grandſon to archbiſhop Sharp, who, 
was murdered in his coach by the old cameronians. This 
body was commanded by the laird of Barlum, better known 
by the name of brigadicr Makintoſh, and conſiſted of 
two thoutand five hundred men well armed. Orders had 


been given tor.all che boats on that fide to be ready to 


ry 
TY 


* The perſons ſummoned were: 

The marquis of Huntley, eldeſt fon ta the duke of Gordon; the earls of 
Seatorth, Wintoun, Carnwarth, Southeſk, Nithſdale, Linlithgow, Mar, 
Kinnoul, Panmure, Mariichal, Broadalbin; the viſcounts of Kenmure, Stor- 
mount, Kiliyth, Kingſton, Stratzallen; the lords Ogilvie, Rollo, Drum- 
mond, Nairn, Glenorchy ; fir James Camphel of Auchenbrech, fir Duncan 
Campbel of Lochnel, fir Donald Macdonald, fir Patrick Murray of Auch- 
tertyre, fir Hugh Paterſun of Bonnokburn, tir Alexander Erſkine, lord Lyon, 
tir John Maclean; lieutenant-;zeneral George Hamilton; the maſter of 
Stormonnt, the maſter of Nairn, mr. Alexander Mackenzie of Fraſerdale, 


James Stirlung of Keir, Robert Stuart of Appin, John Campbel of Actra- 
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carry them over. The king's ſhips in the Firth either fec- 
ing them, or having notice of the defign, prepared to 
intercept them, if they ſhould attempt the paſlage ; but 
the rebels made-feyeral countermarches to amuſe them 
till night came on; when, drawing down to the ſhore, ſe 
veral imbarked that night, and others the next, making di- 
rectly over to the fouth ſhore, the men of war not being 
able to prevent them. However one boat was taken with 
hity men. Others were forced back to Fife again; among 
whom lord Strathmore, and his lieutenant-colonel W alkin- 
ſhaw of Barrowheld, and many were driven into the Ile 
of May. Of the two thoufand five hundred deſigned tor 
this deſcent upon the Lothians, onlv one thouſand five 
hundred of them landed; for the men of war being come 
down made it impracticable for the reſt to paſs; ſo they 
were obliged to ſtay till the next night, and then return to 
Cricl on the ſhore of Fife. The others landed at North- 
Berwick, Aberlady, and other places on that coaſt, and quar« 
tered at Haddington, and Tranent the firit night. This was 
certainly a bold attempt, for men in open boats to croſs an 
arm of the ſea ſixteen or {ſcventeen miles broad, in fight, and in 
detiange of three men of war, among whom they tell, but re- 
ele 10 damage from them, but rather an advantage; for 
the lights of tne ſhips, ſhewed them how to row to the 
ſhore. On.the other hand, the government omitted no- 
thing, that might prevent this attempt; no care was wan 
ing to diſappoint them of veſſels for the undertaking : the 
magiſtrates of Edingbureh, and of the other towns on the 
Edith, having had notice from the duke of Argyle of this 
deſign, had cauſed all the boats that could be got, to be 
brought to Leith; and beſides the three ſhips of war, that 
tay inthe road, ordered three cuitom-houle ſinacks, either 
to burn or bring over. from Fife all the boats and vefſfels 
they could find, to prevent the rebels ming over. But 


all theſe precautions proved ineffectual: the rebels, being 


S 


maſters of all the fea-ſhorc from Cromarty to the Forth of 


Idingburgh, caſily found means to get boats for their pur- 
pole; nor did they fail of all neceflary policy in the man- 
agement of the deſign; for, wlülſt ſome of them amuſed 
the kings ſhips about Brunt-Ifland, as it they would paſs 
above Lenh-Road, their main body embarked on the other 
ide, under the conduct of brigadier Mackintoth, quite 
out, of fight of the ſhips; and by that means came tate 
aſhore. | | | 

\V hile this deſign was executing, the carl of Mar made 
a feigned march from Perth towards Dumblain, as if he 
intended to crots the Forth-at Stirling-Bridge, in order to 
divert-the duke of Argyle from falling upon thoſe, who 
had crofled the Firth. Nor did this prove ineffectual; for 
it obliged the duke of Argyle to return to flirling with the 
utmoſt expedition. e | 

The Highlanders, who had thus croſſed the Fifth, 
having refreſhed therueives but one night at Haddington, 
marched dirc&iy towards Edingburgh, where they cauſed 
more terror than there was real danger; for, unleſs their 
number had been greater, it was unpoſhdle tor them to force 
that city. It was indeed ſuppoicd, they expected to be 
Joined by the rabble, and fome tumult would be raiſed in 
their favour. In the mean: time the duke of Argyle re- 
ccived letters from all hands, that, if he did hot ſend a de- 
tachment of troops to Fadingburgh, the town would cer- 
tainly fall into the enemies hands. And therefore, though 
it had always been entirely againſt his opinion to diyide the 
{mall number of troops he had with him, he was obliged 
to comply, and went hiniſelf with a detachment of three 
hundred dragoons, and two hundred foot, mounted on 
country horſes for expedition, and arrived at Edingburg i- 
in the night. The rebels who were then within four miles 
of the city, hearing of the arrival of this detachment, altered. 
their reſolution of. going directly to Edingburgh (Which 
they would have intallibly taken) and marched 1nto the 
citadel of Leith.) The next morning the duke of Argyle: 
inveſted the town with the cavalry, and marched his two 
hundred foot with three hundred and fifty volunteers from 
Edingburgh, and the like number of lord Polwarth's militia, 
down to the fea-ſhore, where, at a large breach in the old 


balder, William Murray, junior of Auchtertyre, Alexander Robinſon of 
Strowan; the lairds of Mackinnan, Clanronold, Glenghary, Keppoctk, 
William Drummond, ſervant to the lord Drummond, mr, Seaton of Touch, 
lieutenant Allen Cameron, Rob Roy, alias Mac-Gregor, mr. Stuart of Ard, 
mr. Francis Stuart, brother to the earl of Murray, John Cameron of Lochiell, 
ihr. John Fullerton of Greenhall, Mackintoſh, junior of Borlam, James Mal- 
colm, mr. Henry Maul, brother to the earl of Panmure, Jahii Walkingſhaw 
of Barrowfield, Colin Campbei o Clenderule, —— Graham of Bucklivy, 
George Hume of Whitfield, mr. John Drummond, brother to the lord 
Drummond, Lyon of Auchterhouſe, calonel Baltour, the maſter of Balfont, 
and Bethune of Balfour, 
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rampart, he judged it eaſy to enter; but, taking a near view 
of the place, 85 found, that, to come at the breach, the 
men muſt march at leaſt five hundred paces under a flank- 
fire; that the rebels had madea barricade along the breach; 
and that a gardon- wall on the intide flanked It.  Thete 
things made the duke unwilling to expoſe his few- regular 
troops, though they [how ed-a great cagernels to aflault. 
The rebels, in the EIA lei were about one thoufand two 
hundred; and the reſt, that pailed the river, been in Eaſt 
Lothian, the. duke thought fit to delay any attempt, and 
conſider of ſome proper n:cthod to dodge them. 
the middle of the night they abandoned the place, and rc- 
tired into Scaton-h Huſe, a large, old, and ſtrong caſtle, 

{even miles from Edingburgh, leaving behind them Cone 
baggage and amnminition.  Thirty-fix of their. mien, and 
wo of cers, were taken by 1 detachment under colon] 

ub. rea. 

Wh! tt the rebels Were IN Scaton— houte, 0 vera ot the 
king's forces, joined by the well-allected gentlemen of the 
country, came trom | dingbureh, and appeared Hear Prel⸗ 
ton-Pans; which gave an alarm tothe Highlanders ; upon 
which a party marched out, and formed chemſelves in order 
to receive thoſe, Who appeared againſt chem. 
from Edingburgn, having made a halt, 10tired; and the 
rebels returned into their garriton at Scaton-houſe. The 
next day, the ea {1 Of 8 8 with three hundred gentlemen 
volintcers, and the lord! Porpichen with two | 
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could be done, retired. 
The duke of Argyle having reeemedt intellioonce from 

Stirling, that the e: al of Mar, and the rebels tiger ts 

mand, Were marching tron: Perth, he rerufneck to Stirling 


8 
to oblerve EK motions, Icaving a party to protect the peo- 
ple of Edinghurgh from 1116 lull S of tne frabble... Fhis was 
4 feignec march of. the carl of Mar, to araw. the duke: of 
:\ reryle from attempting anything upoh the! e ers, 
who had crofted the Forth. He-gave- out, that! e would 
pals the Forth with his whole arme, ernbicr-at Wy , Or 
at the bridge of Dehn. They began theilt march in the 


night of October the yth, and advanced in three bodies; 
bitt upon notice, that ther duke of 
from purtuing che enemy, he marcheck bac! 
this was an amul. 

broke. the meaiiircs 
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the Forth' till he had draw all tlie clins together, and re- 
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his citadel is a-firare ſort, with four: demi-baſtions, Built ! in Oliver 

CromwelPs time, with a laroe dry diich.about ity never exitirely demoliſhed, 

Mr Patten gives the tollowidg account of the ſtate of the-rebcls; at 
their junction at Kell. 
Ihe lord vifſcount Keunmmehad the chief command whilſt in Scotland. 
He was a grave, full-igech gentleman, of a very ancient tumih, arid of great 
Experience in polnica Hume, but of little or none in military affairs, He 
was of a fingulir g d temper; but 190 wilckaud calm for ſuc h K à poſt. He 
had a troop of gentlenien 1th him, which, as he was general, was called the 
firſt troop, the command ot which he gave tothe honoutfible” Bazil Hann 
ton of Beldoun, fen to the lord Eazil 


{amilton, brother to the late duke 
Hamilton, a very pi vo miltins \ outh, 


nd who behved hunt with a great deal 
of courage in the action. at. Pretton, though but very xe ig. 

The lecond troon was called the Merle troop, Commanded by the honours 
able Jamo $141 ane; eig. brother to the earl of Hu me, who, at that time, 
Was prifoner. m Kdunburgh cattle, This youth is of a good teinper, but nat 

very enable. of having the command off a troop, us well on account of bs 


age, as other incapeities. Ile was tried at the Muthalſey, aud found 
8 

Lhe third troop, called the carl of Wintoun's troop, and commande 
himſelt, This eur is 01. a very ancient family, wants no courage, and has 
more capacity than his friends find it for his intereſt to fuggeſt, as appears by 


the counſel he gave 


en theſcheme oi the N oniunbria in gen 3 
to march into In: 


ER ald prefſed them to leave Edingbureh and Stir! ling to 
their fate, and go aud! jonnthe Weſtern clans,” attacingin theit Way theton in 
of Dumtrics and 1 Glaſgon, and then to open a comme Mcation wih the eail 
of Mar. IIad this advice been followed, it would, very probably, have prove 
ed very advantageous, The command of his troop he allioned, under hüm— 
ſelf, to captain James Dalziel, brother to the carl of C irnwarth, who tad 
Ern in king George's fervice foi merly, and contiaued an halt- -pay Officer or 
ſome tt! ne; but „ UDON eng, ging in the rebellion, lie threw up his COmmiulion ; 


which piece of policy wis the faving of his life, and prevented his being itot 


Zo, Oe: ath tt_Prefton, by. ſentence of the cOurt-martial, among the balf-pay 
O ale 


ON all occalions, 


The fourth troop belonged to Robert Dalziel, earl of Carnwarth : this 
nobleman was brought up under the tuition of one, who made it his ſtudied 
care to intlil the principles of hereditary-right, paſſive-obedience, and non- 
reliſtance, into his mind. lie þ * — ſome time at Cambridge, and. there 
fucked in an entire atiection fol ze liturgy and worthip 1 jn ule 51 the chu: ch 
of England, of which he was a än cere devotee. He is ſingularly good in 13 
teinper, and of an agreeable atfability, and delivers himſelf very haudiome! V 
in us dicourſe. The command ut this troop he give over to his uncle 
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He was a vel y bold and brave young ge Mien and ſhewed it up- 
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4 
231 
duced the earl of Sutherland, whom if he ſloud leave 1 
his rear, it might prove fatal to his deſigns, and expole ul! 
he had g ained without oppolition to be recovered by tn, 
lord. 

The Highlanders ſtill contunue at Seaton- Houle, afd 
{cnt Out parties 10 bring, in pro Ihn. ef Whichzthey Pro 


9 


curcd great hlenty, as cows, hep, meal, & C.. hey gave 
out, they refolved totortity themicives, and toake the liale 
a magazine, while they raed anarms., „eli troar the, aG- 
cent country and from Edincburglh,” and Fremont. 

friends to their lelign in the Wet part ot Scotlauct, Kli 
Kelle preparing 10 join them, i, From the-bords ANG 

land; whereby this time ninbers were ren in ortlun⸗ 


berland; 

VV lil the * aid here, they chfeoverecka IG, leasen g 

, {orc {rom e Fife-thde (1 the 0111, 1 he 
hen of war lired Nery-brifklyatther 3 but, the bo; KCOP= 
ing to. the windward ot a diſtance, ſhe got Tate th Fiore. 
his boat had been fent by the rebels trom Leith tothe 
carl of. Mar, and now brought back new 3 -concermne the 
Proceedings of their trends at Perth 
wards gland, to join the 
ately after the receiving of thetic orders, two: gentlemen 
brought them an account: of the infurrection in: Northiun- 
berkind under the comnmund ot mr. 8 Td t i} 
Southern Scots ocntlemen amader et! 
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battle, YAH EEG CAYEUD ECLEFICEET Was Peet imac, 10 h Autter- 


wards to ther quarters in that town F morning 
they marched towards Kelfo, where the * nelin 50 2 ! 
horte from Northumberland _ Nithildale ente the 
lametevening. Ilie next One ex.pryckinned the = ten- 
der, and continued there tiil.the 1 of. October. It WII 
now be Proper to fee re 445 Going in other Parts of Scot: 
ant; : : ; ks 
FThe-1ynods-of Gitfgow, AW; Ferti,;:Strkio,. Merſe: 
Ta uncs )). ziel, eig. This gentieman had a very good cha. 10 gave 
tufhcient denoniirations Ol is aflcctionns 10. the pretendet's tere, by lus 


courage and condust. | 

"The fifth troop was under the command of captain Lockhart, . brother 
mr. Lockhart of Carawarth ; he. was aliali- 
reginicut, and as tuck Tied at Preſton, by a court in artial 


fo 
av other itt tlie lick YEunkker's 
j 57 uch being 
totme Grit Ol d. (101011, he, with threcmote, uaetliot to dunth hefe. 

Theie trovps were. well manned; and linhidzrentle armed; but many of 
thei rte inan Leliih ) 1 te; (here ve! t Toons \ Hitttéecre, Who nere not 
fotincd TIMES TI, I« gu! * 11008. 
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ſhaw of Burowiich were dorced back in thetr patſioe by the kings mien, 01 


Wal, With s Cra Others, 4140 obligegd 100 30 ON {]iore 111 tie TIf Of May. 1 his 


regunent was Hot im Hichland-drefs, as.the' others were. Is lord was a 
kearty friend of the pretender's, and had. tome tme. betore this rebellicn 
DiGke-out 5 g.vein it ander his hand, {lh he would be re Av, the tivilt OPPOITU- 
nie, to Hite and alliſt to cſtabliſn hun wipe the throne, . This paper, watch 
was hicned by ſevoralothers; was Tod ed mitebands' ot coloncl Hovkes, to 
be by I pont ed upto France, 

Flo eco FEuument Was the e ot An "8 which came not entire over 


the Forth; tor one major Forbes, wir three captuns and three liewenttat 
Wore taken at Picton, the ret were diver lick by the men of wat, 

e third, Love Drummond's, TUlns regiment came not entire over the 
Forth, being driven back on the File ne, with matiy. more; for, of the t 
thont ui vr dre dof gn to crols the Firth, the better Half Were pre 
vented, He that hid the command of thts regunent was one ot-thate- that 
toned an aliwer to nionticur de 'Lorcy's queſtions, which gave a mnt Ie- 
{0i10tion to each query, contamiuyg 4 til account ot the fate of attains ; parti. 
Cülarlwan acconnt. of the inclinati hs ofthe people, to venture, all Th the 
chevalier's ſervices this was when the people of Scotland were cliſtatis fie! 
about the mon, in the year 9D Ihis paper was hkewite lodged in t! 
hands of caloncl Honkés, to lie. bychum trautpaited into France. 

The fourth, lord Nairn's, brother to the duke of Athal; but by marry- 
ing au WO 13, according to the ciultom of Scotland, ch: unge 41 his oun name 
lor hie Ps; he came over the Forth with a good many. of his men. Ile is a 
gentleman well 8 in his country, and by all that had WE, a9; intage to 
be acquainted wit mim he had formerly been at fea, and gave ſignal in- 
ſtances of his bravery: he was a mighty ſtickler againft The anion. 
took a great 


His ton, 
who was hicutenant-ec Ht to lord Charles, 


teal of pains to 


encourage the Highlanders by Ins own experience, 1 their h. Who nalches; 
and always went with them on foot t 
in Highland-dretz. 
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and Tiviotdale had very early publiſhed earneſt admonitions 
to perſons of all ranks, to animate them to the defence of 
king George and the conſtitution. 

On the 268th of September, mr. James Murray, ſecond 
ſon of the lord viſcount Stourmont arrived incognito at 
IEdin2burgh from France, by way of England, croſſing the 
Firth at Newhaven above Leith, got undiſcovered into Life, 
and ſo to the earl of Mar at Perth. He gave the rebels 
large promiſes of aſſiftance both from France and England, 
and came with the character of Secretary of {tate to the pre- 
tender toi Scotland. | 

About this time a ſtrong party of the Macdonalds, Ma- 
cleans, and Camerons, attempted to furprize the fortreſs ot 
Inverlochv, aid fucceeded fo far, as to take three redoubts 
at ſome diſtance from it; ia one of which there was an oth- 
cer with twenty men, and in another a ſerjeant with five; 
but, the main garrifon being on their guard, the rebels 
were dilappointecd, and marched towards Argyleſhire.. 

On the 20th of October, an account was brought from 


the North to Edineburch, that the earl of Sutherland, with 
the lord Rca and mr. Monzoe of Fouls, having arawn 


together about civhteen hundred men, advanced, on the 
LS, 10 Alncts, in order to attac the eart of Scaforch, who 
nad affembled tle clans of the Mackenzies, Macteods, nd 
others; but that, upon a rear. view of . the rebels, they ap- 
peared-to be much fuperior in munber; and theretore. 1 
W:15 Judged Di PCT forthe carl ot Sutherland ty retite, lach 
he did in geod order, and without any lots, to his ownfhure, 
where he was augemecntiag his forces, and preparing to come 
forward again, being allied of aflftance from the Grant; 


and Rofles of Culraick, and other parts, and from fonic ol 


the In 13 ers 1 


1 
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Plicle motions of the carb of Sutherland Rept INC e ark of 


che carl of Nlar; the. rebels under 


Scaforth from joining 
whom committed great ravages and diforders in ile. A 


party coming to Lefly, the chief feat of che earl of Rothes, 
after ſearching the houfe for arms, they forced open the 
church-doors, and, finding no arms there, broke into the 
burial-place of the family of Rothes, and, diging up 
the ground, tore open the cotins in a molt ſhocking man- 
ner. | 

On the 20th of Otober a body of Weſtern Highlanders, 
conſiſting of two thontand wice hundred men, commanded 


The fiſth reviinent was commancded-by lord Charles Murray, a younger 
ſon of the duke of Athot : he had been a cornet of horſe beyond tea, and had 
gained a mighty good character for his bravery, even temper, and gracetul 
deportment, Upon all the marches, he could never be prevailed with to 
ride, but kept at the head of his reginent_ on foot, in his Highbland-dreſs, 
without brecches : he would fearce accept of a horſe to croſs the rivets, which 
his men, in that teaton of the vear, forded above mid thigh deep in water, 
When the rebels furrenderedat-Prevton, he was tried for a deſerter, being a 
half-pay officer, and fot. 

The fixtl regiment was called Mackintoſh's battalion, 2 relation of the 
brigadier's, who is chief of that clan, He is of an ancient family, deſcendec 
from the old 'Phanes of Fife, His name, in the Iifh, or Highland language, 
ditcovers his deſcent; tor Volh ſignitfies Thanc, and Mac ſon. His motto to 
is coat of arms is Comical as well -5 remarkabie, Touch not the cat without 
your glove; which coat of arms is {uppoited by two-wild cats, and has a cat 
tor the crelt. The earbof Weems is deſcended from the ſame Thane of File; 
atid it is difputed whether he or mackintoth are elder, though certain it is, 
that the carl of \Weems retains a confiderable part of Thanc's eſtate. \Vhe- 
ther Mackintoſh be elder or younger, he left Fife, and made a purchaic inthe 
North, where his ſueceffors have lived for ſeveral hundreds of years wm © 
andiomeand fplenad manner, and mai red the heireſs of Clancattau, ihoreot 
Mackintolh became the head and ehief; which has n great many tribes or 
tollawers, viz. the Macphertons, the Farquarſons of Brae- Mar, the Miacgil- 
wroys, the Shaws, Machcans, Macqueens, Smiths and Clarks, &c, which join— 
ed tovether, inake a numerous clan. The Macpherlons would not on this 
occalion tollow their clict, but formed a ſeparate body tor the pretender, 
his reginent canzer entire over the Firth. Mackintoſh is 2 gentleman that 
jew people cxpectedin the rebellion, baving always appeared on the other 
ide; but the peifualions of the brigadier prevailed with him, He is a hand- 


lome brave voung gentleman, of a very conliderable intereſt in his own coun - 


try; for he can. bring into the field upon any occation one thouſand ſtout, 


hardy, and welt armed men. | | 

The Englith were not fo well regulated, or ſo well armed as the Scots, 
The troops were: Firlt, the earl of Derwentwater's, commanded by his bro: 
ther Charles Radcliffe, eiq. and captain John Shattoe, , That earl being a 
papiit, and a relation of the pretender's, having it ſeems had the opportunity 
olbemg pertonatly acquatated with him, all theſe circumſtances unhappily 
cOncutred to draw him into this inare, to his diſtruction, and the utter ruin of 
the molt tloniflang family in that part of Britain. 


It was thought, however, that this lord did not join either ſo heartily or ſo 


preineditately 1 this affair as was expected; for there is no doubt but he 


miglit have brought far greater numbers of men into the field than he did; 


the great ettate he poſſeſſed, the money he could command, his intereſt among 
the geiitlemen, and which 15 above all, his being fo well beloved as he was, 
could not have failed to have procured him many hundreds of followers more 
than he had, if he had thonght fit; for his concerns in the lead-mines in 
Alſtone-Moor ave very contiderable, where ſeveral hundreds of men are em- 

ed under him, and get their bread from him, whom, there is no doubt, 
he mMvcalily have engaged: beiides this, the ſweetueſs of his temper and diſ- 
poſitiou, inw hich he had tew equals, had ſo lecured him the aftection of all his 
renants, neighbours, and dependants, that multitudes would have lived and 
died with him: the truth is, he was a man formed by nature to be generally 
beloved; for he was of 10 univertal a benificence, that he ſeemed to live for 
others, as he lived among hs own people, there he ſpent his eſtate, and con- 


by general Gordon, came before Inverary, the chief town 
in Argyleſhire; and, having that night viewed the place, 
marched back to a mill about half a mile from the town. 
Next day being reinforced by three hundred of the earl of 
Brodalbin's men, they viewed the town a ſecond time, and 
again returned to their former quarters. On the 22d they 


drew up a third time, and ſent detachments to cut faſcines, 


as if they deſigned to attac the town ; but finding, that the 
carl of Hay, who commanded in it, was ready to receive 
them, they thought ft once more to retreat to their quar- 
ters; and on the 24th leit the place, and marched throug]y 
Glenorches, in their way to join the earl of Mar. This 
preſervation of the town of Inverary was, at that juncture, à 
very conſiderable ſervice; for, had the rebels been maſters 
of that paſs, they might have poured in their men, cithe: 
towards Glatcow, or into the ſhire of Air, and fo have join. 
ed the rebels in the North of England, 

On the 23d of October the duke of Argyle received ad- 
vice, that a party of rebels, confilting of two hundred toor, 


and one hundred horſe, were marching by Caltle Campbe! 
towards Dumferling; upon which he lent away a detach- 


ment of dragoons under the command ot colonel Cathcart, 
who cameup with the rebels on the 24th at hive in the morn. 
in; and, alter having killed and wounded teveral of then, 
took feventcen priloners, and amongſt them the following 
gentlemen, mr. Murray, brother to the laird ot Aberker: 
nie; mr. Hay, lon to Arbath ; mr. Patrick Gordon, Aber 
ours eldeſt fon; Alexander Forbes, fon to Butte ; WII 
lam Rohertlon, brother to Donſhils ; mr. Kentock, a phy- 
clans Alcxandcr Smith; mr. Alexander Gordon; Frau- 
cis Gordon, of Craig,; mr. Hamilton, of Gibſtovn in Stra. 


bogie; and George Gordon of the, mill of Kincardine: 
The tame eyening: colonel Cathcart returned to the cainp at 
Stirling ih his pritfoner>, having had only one of his dra. 
goons Wounded, | 

About tlits* time the carl of Mar received three letters, 
which had been intercepted by mr. Foriter one from lord 
Townſhcnd-to the duke of Argyle; one from the earl of 
Nottinghom to the duke of Roxburgh ; and one from the 
prince of Wales to tne duke of Argyle; oi which we have 
an account in the following letter ot the cart of Mar to the 
earl of Brodalbin, which gives a view of the Rate of the re- 
bels affairs at that time: | 
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tinnally dig offices of kindneis and gond neighbourhood to every body, as 
opportunity offered. He kept a houſe of generous hofpitality and noble 
entertainment, which few in that country do, and none come up to- He was 
very charitable to poor and dittreſied families on all occations, whether known 
to him or not, and whether papiſt or proteſtant. His fate will be ſenſibly 
telt by a great many, who had no kindnefs for the cante he died in, and who 
beartly with be had not forwarded tus ruin, and tacir 106, by his incliſerction 
! 


in joining this mad as welkas wicked undertaking, If the warrant from the 
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ſeœcretaty's once tor apprehcendmg him bad been made a gtenter ſecret than 


it was, he might have been taken, and ſo his rum have bes prevented. His 
brother is young and bold, but too forward: He has a gicat deal, of courage, 
which wants a tew more. years, and a better cauſe t0-unpove it; there 13 
room to hope he will never employ it in uch at-aiventare. ugh; | 

The iccond troop was the lord Widdringtion)s commonded-by mr. Tho- 
mas Erongton-of Beaufront. Phis Ermmngton ts a gentleman of a very an- 
tient family nm Northumberland, 4 younger brother of the family. oi Erring- 
tor: He has cry good: natural parts, and had been. formerly an. officer in 
the French ſervice, where:he had got the reputation at a goa ſoldiers Id is 
believed he would not have engaged in this-rebctlion, had not the many 
obligations he lay under to the-carl of Derwentwater prevailed with him. 

The third. troop was cominanded by captain, John Hunter, born upon 
the river North-yne in the county of Northumberlanu: He had obtained 
a commiſtion in the litter end of queen, Anne's reign to. raite an independent 
company, but never received any pay, nor lite any men, but when he 
made ule of that communion now in the rebellion, Ile was famous for run- 
ning uncuſtomecd goods out of Scotland into England, He behaved with 


gient vigour and obianuey in the actionat Preſton, whcte he took poſſeſſion 


of tome houſes during the attac, and galled that brave regiment of brigadter 
Preitoirs, making a great laughter out of the windows: He has ſince made 
liz eſcape out of Cheſter-Caſtle, and, as is ſaid, got over into Ireland, anc 
from thence to France. 

The fourth troop was commanded by Robert Douglas, brother to the 
lard of Finland in Scotland; He fignalized himſelf upon ſeveral accounts, 
for going 10 often, ſo privately, and expeditioutly betwixt England and the 
earl of Mar, Ile wasthe man who brought mr. Forſter his commithon, and 
the enanifettoes and declarations of the pretender, He was indefatigable in 


ſearching for arms and horſes, a trade, ſome were pleaſed to ſay, he had fol- 


lowed out of the rebellion as well as in it. He was alio very vigurous in the 
action at Preſton; where he with his men were poſſeſſed of fexeral houſes, 
and did a great deal of harm to his majeſty's forces from the windows. He 
allo made his eſcape when a priſoner, either at Liverpool or Cheſter. 

The fifth troop was commanded by captain Nicholas Wogan, an Irith 
gentleman, but deſcended from an antient family of that name in Wales; he 
joined the rebels at their firit meeting. He is a gentleman ot a moſt gener- 
ous mind, anda great deal of bravery, unwearied to torward the good of his 
cauſe : His bravery was made known by ſeveral miſtances in the action at 
Preſton: His generolity, as well as courage, was molt remarkable in bring» 
ing off prifoner captain Preſton, of Preſton's regiment of foot, who was 
mortally wounded through the body by a bullet from the rebels, and juſt at 
the point of being cut in pieces; he hazarded his life among his own men, 
it poſſible, to iave that gentleman, though an enemy, and was weunded in 
doing it. Beſides theſe there were many volunteers not formed into any 
troop, and the whole amounted to about two thouſaud horſe aud toot, 
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My dear Lord, | 

I had the pleaſure of your lordſhips of the 13th laſt 
night. 1 have now lent one hundred. bolls of meal, and 
what quantity of ammunition we could fpare, for the 
uſe of the army under general Gordon; all which 1s ſent 
under an eſcort of forty men to Taymouth, and from thence 
vour lordſhip will take care to tranſport it to your army. 
"You atk for news, and I can tell you a good deal pretty 


agrecable. Moit of our Fife detachment are got over to 
T3 


the other fide, and proclaimed the king yeſterday at Elad- 


1 
in England 


dington. I have now a letter from mr. Forſter, with three 
on v by * 4 

letters they had intercepted j one from lord Townſhend to 
duke of Argyle; one from lord Nottingham to duke of 
Roxburgh, and one from prince Hopeful to duke of 
Argyle, of which I fend your lordſhip a copy, and by that 


you will judge pretty well of the ſituation of our enemies. 
By Honetul's letter it will teem, that the duke of Ormond 
is in Ungland by this time. Mr. Forſter's letter is three 
days after his laſt to me. He was then three hundred horle, 
and was to be joined next. day by all the border, and go 
{trait to New-caſtle, which they were ſure of, and of -get- 
ting good numbers of the beſt foot in the North of Eng- 
land to join them. By them and our men on the South fide, 
all correſpondence betwixt London and the duke of Ar- 
Eyle will be {topped. I have heard nothing yer of thele 
tour battalions, and if Evans's dragoons from Ireland to 
duke Argyle be come : but, if the news we had of the com- 
motions in that, country be not true, they will certainly be 
with him ſoon; and by that your lordfhip will eatily fee the 
necellity of Gordon's finithing his butinets in Argyicthire 
without delay, and marching Weſt. "Tom. Forſter thinks 
and prefles my attacing duke of Argyle before that en- 
torcement ſoin fur; which I with hieartily to do; Hut that 
mint be as things happen. The aftair of Argylelbire being 
finthed” by your lordthip and Gordon, is of great conle- 
quence to this; as well as other things, -Theretoret am 


{urcyour lordſhip. and he will loſe no time in it. 
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to which I have no duubt of your giving a lunable antwer. 
The paragraph of the letter is this; Not having time to 
ſend you rhe whole; and beirde, it ſignities little. Though 
what you wit to my lord Brodalbin was in itfelf very pro- 
per; yet, I doubtit will have little effect upon him, unleſs 
he were convinced of the tolly of this attempt, from ſome 
ailurance, that not only the preparations againſt them would 
be ſufficient to ſuppreſs them; and that all their expecta- 
tion of aſſiſtance from abroad, or by an infurtection in Eng- 
land, would certainly fail them. | 

Theſe are the words of the letter; and it is dated the gd 
of this month. That of Hopctul to duke of Argyle is of 
the 7th, by which they then Knew: of duke Ormond's leav- 
ing Paris, which they had not when Nottingham wrote his 
letter. And, now that they mult know of the 1nfurrection 
being far from tailing us, 1 leave your lordthip 
to judge what they arc not thinking at London of their con- 
dition. 1 have read molt of IIopeful's letter to the com- 


* The letters and declaration were as follow 
To the Lord Wiſcount Kenmure. 

My Lord, 

I long extremely to hear from you, you may be ſure, ſince I have not 
hd the leaſt accounts almoſt of Four motions, fince 1 ſent the detachment 
over, I hope all is pretty right again; but it was an unlucky miſtabe of 
brigxlier Mach intoſh in marching from Haddingtori to Leith, I cannot but 
my tough, that it was-odd your lordfhip ſent no orders or intelligence to 
when you had reaton to expect that party's coming over every day. 
is retreathe made from Leith, and now from Seaton, with the help of the 
movement I made from-this, makes ſome amends for that miſtake; and 1 
hope that party of men with lum will be of great uſe to you, and the cauſe, 
I with you may find a way of ſending the incloſed to mr. Foriter, which I 
leave open for your lordflup to read; and J have little further to ſay to you, 
than what you will find in it. I know ſo little of the ſituation of your affairs, 
that I muſt leave to yourtelve what is, fit tor you-to do, as will molt con- 
duce to the lervice; and I know you will take good advice. 

My humble ſervice to all friends with you, particularly brigadier Mackin- 
toſh, lord Nairn, lord Charles Murray, and Mackintoſh, who, I hope, are 
joined you long c'er now; and indeed they all deſerve praiſe for their gal- 
lant behaviour, I mutt not forget Kinackin, who J hear ſpoke ſo refolntely 
to the duke of Argyle trom the citadel ; and I hope Innereal and all my men 


with him are well; and their countrymen long to be at them, which I hope 


they and we fliall ſoon. I have fent another copy of the incloſed to mr. 
For ſter by ſea; ſo it will be hard, if none of them come to his hands. 

I know your lordſhip. will endeavour to let ine hear from you as ſoon as 
Pollible, which I long impatiently tor; and I hope you will find a way of 
ſending it ſafe. In one of my former either to your lordſhip, or to ſome 
body to ſhew you, I told, that a part of the army would be about Dumbar- 
ton. But now you would not rely on that, for, till I hear from general 
Gordon, I am uncertain, if they hold that way, I have ſent your lordſhip 
a copy of my new commiſſion, which perhaps you have not ſeen before. 1 
tave named the ſeveral general officers, and your lordſhip has the rank of a 
brigadier of the horſe. 

[ am told earl Wintoun has been very uſeful to our men we ſent over. [ 
{ſuppoſe he is now with your lordſhip, and I beg you may make my compli- 
ments to his Jordſhip; and I hope the king will foon thank him himſelt, 
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pany here: What I have not read is the firſt paragraph; 
and that I think your lordſhip had beſt not ſhew to any body 
ſave to general Gordon. 

I uſt now hear from Monteith, that the carls Jay and 
Bute are certainly in Argyleſhire; and that there are two 
men of war come into Clyde, who were ſending their long- 
boats to retake the boats on Lochlomond, which Glvnoill 
has feized. 1 with, with all my heart, this cold be prcvent— 
ed, and that thele folks were driven from Inverary, which 
| am {ture your lordihip and general Gordon will loſe no 
time in doing. I am forry for more in that country's fol. 
lowing Lawer's example; and particularly, I am ſurprizcd 
exceedingly with LochnelFs behaviour, which I knew for” 
days ago; but | hear they have uſed him as he deſerves, 
One ncar Stirling wrote to me two days ago, that the duke 
ot Argyle had tent him priſoner to Edingbuigh, which, ! 
wiſh, may be true. I hope it will not be in the power of 
thote rogues to do us much hurt, etpecially when your lord- 
ſhip's being heartily in the cauſe of your King and country 
is known to them : and Iatlture your lordſhip, thole valluab 
of your's, who miſbchave, ſhall be uſed as you delire. 

[ have lent to Aberdeen tor the printing-preſs, and we 
have lawyers here, with whom I advile as your Jordihip re- 
commends. | 

Thete men of Glenlyon's, von mentioned, were in Cite. 


and are gone over: So | have ſent a party of Macpherſons 


with the meal and ammunition to Tavmouth, who are to 
return from, that; and vour lordthip will- take care of it 
from thence. T have recommended it to vont doers there, 
11 cate of your abfence; and I fend this by.an exprets, that 
zu may have it looner than that party can march. | 

long to hear tron: your lordllup, and that you will tend 
me iome good pews from vour parts in returator atl this. 

1hethipg lan wolt in pain about is our friends, who are 
gone over to the other ſide, becauſe of rar. Fortter's march 
ing towards Newealtle ; and nothing could to much pre 
vent the duke of Argyle's tending a detachment that way, 
as your clearing; Argylethirc oon, and marching Weſtwards, 
as Cordon has orders. | | 

Tam, my dear Lord, 
Your Lord{hip's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 

From the camp of Perth, | 


Oct; 14, 1715. VE AR; 
Soon after, two letters from” the carl of Mar were inter- 
cepted, and the pretender cailea a declaration to be drawn 
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up. 

The rebellion being this timndled as well in England as 
Scotland, it was thought proper 10 deinand in form of the 
ſtates-gcencral the tix thoutand mcn, which by the treaty of 
guarantee they were engaged to fend over when required. 
'Fhe ſtares immedlately complied with .the demand, and 
Preparations were made for trantporting rhein, At the fame 
tinie, general Cadogan repretented tothe ſtates, that the: 
king, having received advice that the pretender, James But— 
ler late duke of Ormond, Ficnry St John late viteount Boling- 


Iwill trouble your lordſhip no farther. now; but all ſucceſs attend you 

and may we ſoon have a merry meeting. Lam with all reſpect, 
My Lord, | 
Your moſt obedient 
From the camp at and wolt humble ſervant, 
Perth, October 
21,1915 MAR. 
To Mr. Forſter. General -of the King's forces in 
5 Northumberland. 

Sir, ä 
© I wrote to you of the 15th from Auchterardre, which I hope you got. 
I marched the tame night the horſe to Dumblain, within tour miles of Sur-: 
ling, and the foot fome miles fhort of- that place, Net morning I had cer- 
tun intelligence of the duke of Argylc's returning tom Edinburgh with 
moſt of the troops he had carried there, and was on their march towards 
Stirling, I alſo had account of Evans's regiment landing in the weſt or 
Scotland from Ireland, and were on their way to Stirling. I had come 
away from Perth before the provitions were ready to go with us; and L 
found all the country about Sterling, where we were to pais the Forth, vas 
entirely exhanſted by the enemy, ſo that there was nothing for us to ſubſiſt 
on there. I had no account from general Gordon, as I expected ; and the 
ſooneſt I could expect him at the heads of Forth was two days atter that; 
and I could not think of paſſing Forth till I had been joined by him. Under 
thoſe difticu!tics, and having got one of the things I deligned by my march, 
the duke of Argylc's withdiawing from our friends in Lothian, I thought 
fit to march back to Auchterardre, which was a better quarter, though not 
a good one neither. Next morning I got intelligence of the duke of Argy1c's 
being come to Stirling the night before, and that he had ſent an expreſs t© 
Evans's dragoons to haſten up. I had a letter alſo that morning tiom gene- 
ral Gordon, telling me, that ſome things had kept him longer than he ex- 
pected that it would be that day cer he could be at Inverary; and that lie 
could not poſſibly join me this week, Upon this I thought it bettet to re- 
turn here, which 1s a good quarter, and wait his coming up, and the lord 
Seatorth's, than continue at Auchterardre, fince it would not a bit retard my 
paſſipg the Forth, vihen I ſhould be in a condition to do it; nd in the mean 


— 
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broke, and other traitors, deſigned to paſs through their 
dominions in order to go to Great-Britain and join the rc- 
bels, defired them to give orders to all the governors of the 
places under their dominion, to ſtop and examine all the 
king's ſubjects that ſhould pals out of Germany, Lorrain, 
or France, and allo to all the captains of {hips not to take 
any ſuch on board. This memorial was readily agreed to, 
and orders were iffucd accordingly. 

As it would be ſome time before the Dutch could be em- 
barked, Pitt's regiment of horſe, and Sabinc's, Pretton's, 
and Vanc's of foot, had been fent for from Ircland, and had 
landed ai Cheſter the beginning of October. Affociations 
were alto entered into throughout the kingdom, for the 
defence ofthe king's perſon and government ; and the lords- 


tinic I could be getting proviſions ready to carry along with me in my march, 
which as I have been told, arc bloluntgch necefiary about the heads of Forth: 
So I cinic home lait night. : : : 

I very much regret my being oblived to this for many reaſons, particularly 
beciut- of its keeping inc ſo much the longer hem joining you; but you 
ealily ce it was Bot in my power to belpit. However, I hope. my ttay 
here flit be very ſhort, and you may. depend upon 1s being no Jonger tin 
it neceflarilr muſt. The patlage over the Forth 1s now to extreme -Uiilicult, 
thatit is ſearce pothte to ſend any letters that: way; and withm theic t 
days there were two bons CONN over win letters to ne, that were fo hard 
Puriueu, that they weile ooinged to throwtne. letters into the fea; fo that 1 
know very lutte of our friends on that lide, and-Tets: of vou, winch is no 
I mall lots tome. I hearchto day by worchof month, that the detachment 1 
ſcat over are marched and jwined our friends in the fouth of Scotland; 0 [ 
hope they miay be yet Uictul: bunt Gope You KNOW MmOte of tham than I dos 
L have boy wilt to lord Renmute bat it is ten to.one ik it comes to his hands. 
I know not what bens doing, where he 13, Or what- way he intends to difpole 
ot his people; v lletlier hee 30 10/reh into Enoland, or towards St hng, to 
wait my pailmg Forth; and, ü the ignore J am in of your attairs befouth 
the 1ivel, I icarce know whit to advite lum. If you. be in need of his aſſiſt- 
ance in England, I doubt not but you have called im there; butit not, cer- 

cinly his being in the fear of the enemy when L pits Forth, or now that the 
duke of Argyle is  Temtorced, Aud hemaorci towards mebefore I am, it 
would be of creat ſervice. 1 amtorced ua great meafure, to leave it tozhim- 
iclt to doi be tinds mot expedicnt. 

Jan aftald the duke vi Oumond is not as yet come to England; cife 1 
{ſhould have had the celtamty oft one. way or other before now. I caimot 
conceive what 'detams him, nolthe King front coming here. However, J 
am 16 it isn of thur fault; and Fhope tücy will both fur prize us agree- 
ably \ Cry 100 n. 

{ believe I told you inmy lalt of che lord Strathmore, and two hundred 
of the detachment, that Were going over Forth, and drove into the TIlauid 
ot May by thiee merrol war, bemg wot faigathore on this ide, and are now 
joined u ag Un. Ibete were but two of all the boats taken-;, and TL hear 
jome: of: the men, that were ar then, wag were mute prifoners in Leith, 
were relieved by otic, when they cane there; but that their cthcers 
were fentto Edineburgh-cattle;;-1o 1 want foing feptiuals for them which 1 
hope to hive Cit long. ; | 

Though biigadier Miuckmtolli's wiftake m-going to. Leith was like tobe 
unlucky ro us and them, vet 1t bas gt enithe duke of Argyle no little trouble 
and our march obliging hum to let them tip, has, I am apt to believe, vero 
hun. | 

[ beg. you will find ſome way to let me hear from von. © Ever fince my 
detachment were in Fite, all the men of. war, that crufed onthe North 
coaſt; betwixt Peterhead aneNhe irt, have bech in the Firth, and, F believe, 
will continue there to prevent wy ſending more, over that way; o tliat all 
that couſt is clcat, which T with to God the king knew z amd you may cat 
jend a boat here any where with letters from Eagland. Thar there is one 
ot the regiments of foot come from Ireland to Stirling. 

When you write to me, it by fea, pray lend me ſome news-päpers, that l 
may know what the world is a doing ; for we know: little of © here thek 
eight duys. Succcis attend you; abd Tam, with all truth and cttcem, 

5-1 R, 


— 


From-thecamp at Your molt obedient 
Perth, October 12, Humble ſervant, 
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e James VIII, by the glace of God, of Scot! und, Zngland, Franec, and 


Ireland, Kg, defender ot the talch, &. toatlbour loving {ubjects Gl vat 
degtee Or -QUANIY 10C\ EF GYCELHNTY, As we wmchrinly iclolved never io ont 


* 


an opportuuits ot auetiing ow wyyounted title to the imperial crown of 
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world can give vs 10 great ftistaction, us to owe, to the endeavours. of our 


loyal jubjects, both our and them rettoration to that happy ſettlement, which 
can alone deliver this church and nation from the calamities, which they lie 
at pictent under, and trom thote future miteries, which mult be the conte- 
quences of the pretent uuypation, During the lie of our dear fiſter: of glo- 
1151s memory, the happinets, which our people enjoyed, ſoftened in fome 
degree the hardihip of our own tate; and we mutt further confels, that when 
we rcilccted on the goodnets ot her nature, and her inclinations to juſtice, we 
could not but perſuade ourlelt, that the intended to eſtabliſh and perpetuate 
the peace, which ſhe had given to thele Kingdoms, by deitroying for ever all 
competition to the tuceetiion of the crown, and by ſecuring to us at laſt the 
enjoyment of that inheuitance, Vut of which we had been ſo long kept, which 
her con{cience mult iniorim her was our due, and which her principles mult 
lead her to deſire, that we might obtain, | 

But, fince the timo when it pleated Almighty God to put a period to her 
life, and not to fuffer us to throw ourlelt, as we then fully purpoſed to have 
done, upon our peopic, we have not been able to look on the prefent condition 
ot our kingdoms, or to contider their tuture profpect, without all the horror 
and indignation, which ought to nil the breaſt of every Scotſman, 

We have beheld a foreign family, aliens to our country, diſtant in blood, 
and itrangers even to our language, atcend the throne, 

We bave tecn the reins of government put into the hands of a faction; 
and that authority, which was deſigned for the protection of all, exerciſed by 
a few ot the worſt, to the opprethon of the beſt aud greateſt number of our 
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lieutenants of the counties were empowered to form into 


troops or companies ſuch as ſhould be willing to affociate, 
and to grant commiſſions to them in the king's name. 

The archbiſhop publiſhed a declaration, ſigned by him- 
ſelf and thirteen of his ſuffragans, teſtifying their abhorrence 
of the rebellion. But dr. Atterbury biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and dr. Smalridge biſhop of Briſtol, refuſed to ſign this de- 
claration; and, a few days after, Smalndge was removed 
from the polt of lord Almoner to the king, in which he was 
lucceeded by ar. Wake biſhop of Lincoln. 

On the 23th of October, heutenant-general Carpenter, 
who was appointed to go againit the Northumberland rebels, 
{et out from Newcealtle with Hotham's regiment of foot. 
Cobham's, Moleſworth's, and Churchill's dragoons ; and, 


ſubjects, Our ſiſter has not been left at reſt in her grave; her name has been 
ſcurriloutly abuſed; her glory, as far as in theſe. people lay, intolently defac- 
ed, and her faithful ſervants inhumanly perſecuted. A parliament has bee. 
procured by the moſt unwarrantable influences, and by the grotfeſt cot upti— 
on, to ſerve the vileſt ends. And they, who ougat to be the gun dians vi 


Britain, in the midſt of peace, feels all tlie load of a war. New debts ate 
contracted ; new armies are raed at lmme ; Dutch forces are brought into 
theſe kingdoms; and. by taking pofletiin of the duchy of Bremen, in 
violation of the public faith, a door is opened by the uturper to let in an 
inundatiom of foreigners from abroad, and to ieduce theſe nations to the 
ſtüte of a prove, to. One of the mole inconhderable provinces of the 
empire. | 

Theſe are ſome few of the many real evils, into which thefe Kingdoms: 
have been betrayed, under pretence of being refeued and fecured from dan- 
gers purely imaginary, And theſe are the conſequences of abandoning the 
old conſtitution, as we perimade omfelves, very many of thoſe, why Promuyt- 
ed the preſent uutlt auch illegal ſettlement, never intended. 

\V ce oblerve, with the ntwolt ſatisfaction, that the generality of our ſabje +; 
are awakened with a juſt fenſe of their danger; and that they thew the mſclves 
(hitpoted to. take ſuch mcaturcs, as may efftectually reſcue thei from thor 
bondage, which has, by the artiſicc of a tew deligning men, aud by the cott 
currence of many unhappy cauſes, been brought upon them. 

We adore the wiſdom ot the Divine Providence, which has opened a war; 
to 6ur reſtoration, by the ſucceſs of thoſe very meaſures, that were laid to 
dilappont us tor ever. Andwe molt carneſtly conjure all our loving lalects, 
not to fufter that Tpirit to tant. or die away, which has been fo miraculounly 
rained in al parts or the kingdom; but to purſue, with all the vigour aud 
hopes of ſuccets, which ſo juit and righteous a cauſe ought to infpice, thots: 
methods, which the finger of God tres to point out to.theim. 

We arc cone to.-take our pait in ail the dangers aud difhiculties, to which 
any ot our fubjeéts, from the. greate!t down to the weaneſt, may be-expoſe:! 
on this mportant occation, to relieve our ſubjects-ot Scotland from the hard— 


ſhips they groan under on account of the late nvhappy uten, and to rettor. 


the king 01 16:3tS ancient, tree, and -mdependant tiate, 

ie hive betoreour eyes the example of our royal grandfather, who fell a 
{hoe to lebeliiot; and of. our roval uncle, who, by a train of miracles, 
thera of the bat butous sud blood-thirfty: 1ebets, and lived to cxer 
Cu bis Clenoncy towards thote, vwiohad waged war agninſt his father auc 
Diez rad driven hin tofeek ſhelter in foreign lands, and who had 
cen ſet u price. upon his head | 
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eee the fre mice. of cruelty renened againſt us by men of the 


Jie piinciples, hut other reaſon than the conſcioufneſs of their own 
Unity and the impiigane nee of their own hearts. For; in the account. 
ouch wen its a rome ſulliortnttobe born their king. But God forbid, 
that we fſhow'd trench in thele 1 
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toned, and be icasdly, With the tormer: of our roval-Anceitors,: to ſenl the 
Cane Of our chunt, if ſuch be the will of Heaven, with our blood. But 
ve hope for Gettetzthiugs: Wehope, with the latter, to ſee our juſt rights, 
art thoje of the church and People ot St otland, Once more ſettled in a tree, 
Independent Scots pirlidnientz on their antient foundation. To ſuch a par- 


Lament (luch we wo. ammediatcly call ſhall: we entirely refer both out 
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aways the tame, Let the civil as well as religions rights of all. our ſubjects 


recene theircontirmation in uch a parltument. Let conſciences truly tender 
{. Let property. of every kind be better than ever ſecured, . Let 
an oct or gencral grace and amneſty extinguſh the ferrs even of the moſt 
guilty. It poflible, let the very remembrance of all, wiiich have proceeded 
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Titus happy moment, be utteily blotted out, that our 1ubjects may be united 


to us, and to cache other, uu the. ſtricteſt. bonds of affection as well as 
ucreſt. 

And that nothing may be ommitted, which is in our power to contribute 
to tis devrable end, we do, by theſe prefents, abſolutely ard eff-ctually, for 
us, our. heirs and tucceffors, pardon, remit, and diſcharge all crimes of 
lugh-treaton, mitpriſion of treaſon, and all other..crimes and offences. what- 
locver, done Or committed againtt us, or our roval father, of bleſſed memory, 
by any of our ſubjects, of what degree or quality ſocver, who ſhall, at or 
after our landing, and before they engage in any action againſt us, or our 
torces, from that time, lay bold of mercy, and return to that duty and 
allegiance, which they owe to us, their only rightful and lawful fover- 
eign. 

By the joint endeavours of us and of our parliament, urged by theſe mo 
tives, and directly by theſe views, we may hope to ſec the peace and flourith- 
ing ettate of this kingdom in u ſhort time reſtored ; and we ſhall be equally 
torward to concert with our parhament ſuch further meaſures, as may be: 
thought neceflary for leaving the fame to tuture generations, 

Aud we hereby require all ſneriffs of Shires, ſtewarts of ſtewarties, or their 
deputies, and magiſtrates of burghs, to publiſh this our declaration, immiedi— 
ately atter 1t ſhall come to their hands, in the uſual places and manner, under 
pain of being proceeded againſt for failure thereof, and forfeiting the benefit 
of our general pardon,” 


Given under our fign manual and privy ſignet, at our court of Commer- 
cy, the 25th day of October, and in the fifteenth year M our 
reign. 


J. R. 
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HISTORY 


on the 27th, lay at Wooller, intending, the next day, to face 
Kelſo, where the rebels were. The lord Kenmure, who com— 
manded them while onthe South- ſide of the Tweed, having 
notice of this, called immediately a council of war, where- 
init was conſidered what courſe they ſhould take. The 
tord Wintoun preſſed them earneſtly to march into the Weſt 
of Scotland; but the Engliſh oppoſed, and prevailed a- 
gainſt that opinion. Then it was propoſed to pals the 
Tweed, and attac the king's troops, taking advantage of the 


weaknel(s and wearineſs of general Carpenter's men, who 


were indeed extremely fatigued, and not above nine hun- 
dred men in number, whereof two regiments of dragoons 
were new raiſed, and had never ſeen any ſervice. But this 
advice was alſo rejected, and the rehels decamped from 
Kelſo, and, taking a little to the right, marched to Jed- 
burgh. Upon this march they were all alarmed, by mit- 
taking a party of their own men for ſome al 8 Car- 
penter's forces. The party appearing at a diſtance, Cap- 
tain Wogan, deſirous to know who they were, went off to- 
wards the river's fide, which parted them, and left mr. Pat- 


ten to ſtand at a convenient diſtance from him, whilſt he 


rid up to make a diſcovery. If they proved enemies, he 
was to fire a piſtol ; if friends, to toſs up his hat. At the 
ſame time ſome of the party, wanting to know who he was, 
and, galloping towards him, he fired a piſtol ; fo the alarm 
was taken; but- the diſorder was not great, the matter 
being ſoon diſcovered. Then they continued their march 
towards Jedburgh. The horſe having entered the town, 
word was brought them, that general Carpenter had fallen 
upon the foot, who had not as yet reached the town. This 
put them into the utmoſt conſternation. However, not 
being diſcouraged fo as to abandon their fellows, they all 
mounted their horſes, and marched out to relieve their 
friends. This miſtake was likewiſe occaſioned by another 


party of their own men, who had taken a different route ; 


and, this being alſo diſcovered, they all returned to their 
quarters, and itaid at Jedburgh two days. | 
As they had now a fair opportunity to ſlip. general Car- 
penter, who was ſome marches behind them, it was reſolv- 
ed, purſuant to the advice of the Engliſh, to crols the 
mountains, and march into England. Accordingly, cap- 
tain Hunter, who was well acquainted with the country, 
was ordered, with his troops, to go in the North Tynedale, 
and there provide quarters for them, who would follow. 
But here began a mutiny; the Highlanders could not be 
perſuaded to paſs the borders: and, though many perſua- 
fions were uſed with them, they would not ſtir. Upon 
this, the firſt reſolution was altered, and orders were fent 
after captain Hunter to countermand him. They were 
joined in this town by mr. Ainfley of Blackhill, and ſome 
others. From Jedburgh they marched to Hawick, a 


mall market-town, belonging to the ducheſs of Bucclugh, 


at whoſe houle the Engliſh lords, with their relations, and 
mr. Forſter, took up their quarters. The Highlanders ſtill 
tuppoſing, that the march for England wag retolved on, fe- 
parated themſelves in diſguſt, and went to the top of a ri- 
ting ground on Hawich moor, and, reſting their arms 
declared, they would tight, if they were led on to the 
enemy; but would not go into England; adhering to lord 
Wintoun's advice, that they would go through. the weſt 


of Scotland, join the clans there, and either croſs the 


Forth ſome miles above Stirling, or fend word to the earl 
of Mar, that they would tall upon the duke of Argyle's 
rear, whilit he tell on his front. Whilſt they were in this hu- 


mour, they would allow none to come and ſpeak with them 


but the earl of Wintoun, who had tutored them in this pro- 


ect, by aſſuring them, if they went to England, they would 


be all cut to pieces, or taken and ſold for ſlaves. > After a 
liſpute oftwo hours they were at laſt brought to this, that 
they would keep together as long as they ſtaid in Scotland; but 
upon any motion of going tor England, they would return 
back : So they continued their march to Hawick, where they 
were extremely ſtraitened for quarters. Here the Highland- 
ers, who had always the guard, and did all the duty after they 


joined the horfe, diſcovered from their advanced guard a 


party of horſe (who were patroling in their front) and, tak- 


ing them for enemies, gave the alarm at midnight; and 


all ran immediately to arms. The moon ſhone, and the 
night was very clear; fo the whole body formed themſelves 
in very good order to oppoſe any attac, that ſhould be 
made. But in the end this proved another falſe alarm; 
and they all returned to their quarters. It was ſaid, that 
this alarm was deſigned to try the Highlanders, and to ſee 


» During the conteſt, the horſe ſurrounded the foot, in order to force them 
o march Southwards, upon which the Highlanders cocked their firelocks, 
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how they would behave, and whether they would ſtand 
chearfully to their arms, if an enemy appeared. 

The next day, they marched to Langholme, another 
{mall market-town, belonging to the ducheſs of Bucclugh. 
From hence there was a ſtrong detachment of horſe ſent in 
the night to Eeclefechan, with orders to block up Dum- 
tries, till they ſhould come up and attac it. Dumfries 1s 
a rich town, ſituated very commodiouſly upon the mouth 
of a navigable river on the Irith fea, and maintains a con- 
hderable trade with England and the weſt of Scotland. 
Had the rebels been ſteady in their reſolutions, they might 
very eaſily have made themelves maſters of that town, 
there being no regular torces in it, but only train-bands, 
militia, and townſmen, who would not have been able to 
hold out, nor any fortifications to aſſiſt them in the defence 
of it. Here the rebels alſo might have furniſhed themſelves 
with arms, money, and ammunition, which were much 
wanted, and opened a paflage to Glaſgow, one of the bett 
towns in Scotland. Here likewiſe they might have joined 
the Highland clans, from the weſt, beſides a great many 
country gentlemen, who, on ſuch an appearance, would 
have come 1n to them; by which means they nright have 
ſoon formed a conſiderable army, and have received ſuc- 
cours from France and Ireland, no men of war being in all 
thoſe teas at that time. They were, moreover, aflured, 
that in Glaſgow there were a great many arms in the tal- 
booth ready for all occafions, and a conſiderable quantity 
of gun-powder in the tron-ſteeple. As to the duke of Ar- 
gyle, he was in no condition to have diſturbed them; but, 
on the contrary, would have fcarce thought himſelf ſafe 
in Stirling, his troops not exceeding two thouſand men; 
tor he had not then been reinforced by the troops from 
Ircland, nor the Dutch from England. But all theſe argu— 
ments were in vain; the Engliſh gentlemen were poſitive 
for an attempt upon their own country, pretending to 
have letters from their friends in Lancaſhire, inviting 
them thither, and afluring them, that there would be a 
general inſurrection upon their appearing; and that twenty 
thoutand men would immediately join them. Whether 
they had any ſuch letters or no, is ſtill a queſtion; but they 


athrmed it to their army, and urged the advantages of a 
ſpeedy march into England with ſuch vehemence, that 


they turned the tcale, and ſent an expreſs after the party 
of horſe they had ordered to Eccletechan, for to return 
and meet them at Langtown in Cumberland, Thus the 


deſign of continuing in Scotland was abandoned. But the 


Highlanders, whether dealt with privily by the earl of 


Wintoun, or being convinced of the advantages they were 


going to throw away, and the uncertainties the were bring- 
ing upon theniſelves, halted a ſecond time, and would march 
no farther. However, their leaders were again prevailed 
with to march by promiſes, and diſtributing money to the 
men. But many of them were ſtill poſitive, and that to 
ſuch a degree that they ſeparated, and about five hundred 
of them went off in bodies, chuſing rather, as they ſaid, to 
ſurrender themlelves prifoners, than to go forward to cer- 
tain deſtruction. All imaginable means were uſed to pre- 
vent this deſertion; but nothing could prevail with them 
to alter their reſolutions; for they retired in parties over 
the mountains. The carl of Wintoun went off likewiſe 
with part of his troop, very much diffatished at the mea— 
furs, an declaring they were taking the way to ruin them- 
ſelves. However, in a little time he returned and joined 
the body, though not art all ſatisfied with their proceedings ; 
and was never after called to any council of war, which incen- 
{ed him extremely againſt the reſt of the lords and command- 
ing officers. They left the {mall pieces of cannon, which 
they had brought from Kelto, at Langholme, having nail. 
cd them up and made them unfit for ſervice. Then they 


marched that night to Langtown, about ſeven miles from 


Carliſle, which was a verylong and fatiguing march. Here 
they had intelligence, that brigadier Stanwix, with a party 
of horſe from Carliſle, had been there that day to get intel. 
ligence of their numbers and motions; but that, upon notice 
of their coming towards him, he had retired to his garriſon, 
which then conſiſted of very few men, having made mir. 
Graham of Inchbrachy a priſoner. This night the party 
ordered to Ecclefechan returned and joined the rebels. 
Next day they entered England, and marched to Brampton, 
a ſmall market-town, belonging to the carl of Carliſle. Here 
they proclaimed the pretender, and mr. Forſter opened his 
commiſhon (brought by mr. Douglas from the earl of Mar) 
to act as general in England. From this time the Highland- 


and ſaid, If they were to be made a ſacriſice, they would chuſe to have 1: 
done in their own country,” x: | 
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ers had ſixpence per day paid them, to keep them in good 
order, and under command. The rebels halted one night 
at Brampton, to refreſh the men, having marched above one 


hundred miles in five days. On the 2d of November they 
advanced to Penrith, where they expected to have met with 
ſome friends to join them; for it was reported, that mr. 
Dacre of Abbeylanner-Coaſt, a papiſt, had promiſed to raiſe 
forty men; but he was prevented by a fever. As they drew 
near Penrith, they had notice, that the theriff,, with the lord 
Lonſdate, and the biſhop of Carliſle, had drawn together 
the whole poſſe of Cumberland, amounting to about twelve 
thouſand men, in order to oppoſe their progres. The firſt 
part of this was very true, that the poſſe was drawn toge- 
ther; nor was their number much lets. But they gave the 
rebel army no occaſion to try, whether they would ſtand or 
not; for, upon notice of the approach of the rebels, they 
thamefully diſperſed, leaving the lord Lonſdale, with about 
twenty men befides his own tervants, who continued on the 
ſpot till the rebels appeared, and then he retired. A party 
was {cnt to Lowther Hall to fee for him, but he was not to 
be found. This retreat animated the rebels, who made ſome 
booty, taking ſeveral horfes and a great many arms. Hav- 
ing ſtaid at Penrith that night, they marched next day to 
Appleby, where they halted again. On the gth of Novem- 
ber they marched to Kendal, and on the 6th to Kirby-Lonl- 
dale, a fmall market-town in Weſtmoreland, where ſome few 
papiſts and their ſervants from Lancaſhire joined them. © 
From this place they marched to Lancaſter on the 7th, 
where the famous colonel Chartres and another officer hap- 
pencd to be. Upon the news of their approach, the colonel 
propoſed to blow up a fine bridge, over which they were to 
pals, to obſtruct their entry into the town; but the inhabt- 
tants would not agree to it. The colonel theretore thought 
it adviſcable to leave the town, after having ordered ſome 


barrels of powder to be thrown into a well, to prevent their 


ſalling into the hands of the rebels. The rebels, having en- 
tered Lancaſter without oppoſition, performed the uſual 
ceremonies of proclaiming the pretender, and Jevving the 
public revenue. It was thought they would have continued 
here till they had received the promited ſuccours, the place 
being eaſily made tenable againſt a greater force than the 
government could command on a hidden: but they were in 
2 

a great hurry to meet. their fate, aud left Lancaſter on the 
gth, carrying with. them fix pieces of cannon, which they 
found there. They directed their march towards Preſton, 


where the horfe arrived that night, but the foot halted half 


way. The horſe entered Preſton without any oppofition ; 
Stanhope's regiment of dragoons, and a regiment of militia, 
having thought proper to retireon the approach of the rebels, 
which did not a little animate them to tee the royal troops 
this fly before them. At Preſton they were joined. by a 
conliderable number of gentlemen and their followers, all 
papiits; which very much ditguſted the Scots gentlemen 
and Highlanders, becauſe they were made to believe, that 
all the high-church party would join them. The rebels 


had once retolved to march out of Preſton the next day, ut 
order to enter Mancheſter, where they expected to meet with 
a confiderable reinforcement, and to poilels themſelves of 


Warrington-Bridge, which would have made them maſters 
of the rich town of Liverpool. But this defign, like all 
others, that had any ſhew of prudence, was laid alide for two 
days, by which time they found thenuſelves otherwite 
employed. N | 

It is now time to obſerve what motions the king's troops 
made to oppole the rebels, wio had thus given gencral Car- 
penter the flip. | 

While it was yet uncertain winch way the rebels would 
direct their march, the duke of Argyle tent a detachment 


from his {mall army at Stirling, to hinder their patting the. 


heau of Forch, if they ſhould attempt that way tov join the 
£11 of Mar. A ſquadron of dragoons, and one buttalion of 


foot of this detachment, were quartered at Falkirk, and two. 


hundred dragoons at Kiltyth, 

General Carpenter, upon intelligence, that the rebels were 
in tull march towards Lancaſter, reſolved to purſue them 
with the dragoons only, for the greater expedition; not 
doubting hut he ſhould be joined by the king's troops in the 
Weit, in which he was not miſtaken; for general Willes, 
who had been ſent down ſome days before to command in 
the Weil, having intelligence at Chetter, that the rebels 
were advancing towards Lancaſter, gave orders for all the 
troops, quartered in thoſe parts, to aſſemble at Warrington, 
on the borders of that county. When he arrived there, he 


© Itis to be obſerved, there were no papiſts of any account had yet joined 
then in their march; for all the papiſts on that ſide of the country had been 
{cured in the caſtle of Carliſle, as mr. Howard of Corbee- caſtle, mr. War: 
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theſe tords eafily made unpaflable. 


troops, (whom he 


found only Preſton's regiment. With that he ſet out, on 
the 8th of November, and, the ſame day, arrived at Man- 
cheſter, where he had intelligence that general Carpenter 
was on his march from Durham to Lancaſter, to whom he 
ſent an expreſs, to acquaint that general of his own motions, 
that they might act in concert. He marched from Man- 
cheiter the 11th, with the regiments of dragoons of Wynne, . 
Honeywood, Munden, and Dormer, and Preſton's regimenr 
of foot, and advanced directly to Wiggan, where Pitt's horſe 
and Stanhope's dragoons were quartered. Underſtanding 
here, that the rebels were {till in Preſton, he gave orders for 
the troops to be ready to march towards that place next 
morning, by break of day. He formed the horſe into three 
brigades, Wynne's and Honeywood's, under the command 
of brigadier Houeywood : Munden's and Stanhope's, under 
the command of brigadier Munden; Pitt's and Dormer's, 
under the command of brigadier Dormer. 

On the 1-th of November, the troops began their march 
inthe following order: a captain and fiſty men of Preſton's 
foot, ſuſtained by a captain and fifty dragoons, formed the 
van- guard: Preſton's regiment followed brigadier Honey- 
wood”s brigade; next Dormer's; and Munden's in the rear; 
and the baggage in the rear of all. In this order they 
marched to the bridge of Ribble, where we ſhall leave them, 
to oblerve what preparations were made tor their reception 
by the rebels. 

The fame morning general Forſter gave orders for his 

army to march, not in the leaſt ſuſpectingthe king's troops, 
and the deftruction of all their hopes, were ſo near at hand. 
He had depended on the intelligence from the Lancaſhire 
gentlemen, who had promiſed, that none ſhould adyance 
within forty miles without his knowledge; but it ſeems, they 
diſappointed him; 1o that he was under the greateſt fur- 
prize, when he was informed from ail hands, that General 
Wills was within fight of him. He went out with a party of 
horſe to view the poſture of the king's troops; and, upon 
finding they were in full march towards him, he returned 
to the town to prepare for their reception. 
His men were no ways diſcouraged, but chearfully ſet. 
about the preparations for their defence. They barncaded 
theavenues, and poſted their men in the ſtreets and by-lanes 
and ſuch houſes, as were propereſt for galling their enemies. 
The gentlemen volunteers were poſted in the church-yard, 
under the command of the earls of Derwentwater, Wintoun, 
and Nithiſdale, and the lord Kenmure. General Forſter 
formed four main barriers; the firſt a little below the church, 
commanded by brigadier Mackintoſh, and fupported by the 
gentlemen-voluntecrs in the church-yard, the tecond was 
lituated at the end of a lane leading to the fields, and com- 
manded by lord Charles Murray. The third Barrier was 
ncar a wind-mill, and commanded by the laird of Mackin- 
toſh. And the fourth was in the ttreer leading to Liverpool, 
commanded by major Millar, and mr. Douglas. They 
threw up ſeveral intrenchments in an inſtant, and did all in 
their power to make a ftout reliſtance; but were guilty Ot 
one C:tpital error, which diſcovered their ignorance, or rather 
infatuation. For in the morning, upon the firſt intelligence 
of general Willes's approach, they had detached Macpher- 
for of Innercal, lieutenant colonel of the earl of Nar's regi— 
ment, with an hundred choſen men, to take poſt at the 
bridge of Ribble, which was the only paſs the king's rroops 
could enter on that hide, the river being fordable only in two 
places, the one below, and the other above the bridge, and 
The bridge terminates 
a long narrow laue, where, in ſome parts, not above two 
can ride abreaſt. This is the famous lane, where Olive: 
Cromwell met with a {tout reſiſtance, from the king's troops, 
who having rolled down ſeveral large ſtones from the height: 
upon him and his men, one of them came ſo near, that he 
elcaped only by making his horſe jump into a quick-ſand. 
But mr. Foiſter, inftead of making advantage of this pats, 
which he might have done to the deſtruction of the king's 
might have very much annoyed by the 
help of his cannon, while they lay expoſed without any co- 
ver) ordered this detachment to return to the town, and left 
the pats tree for general Willes. 

When general Willes came up to the bridge in the fore- 
mentioned order, he expected to have met with great diffi- 
Eulties in forcing the paſs; but, finding it abandoned, he 
was much ſurprized, and ſuſpected ſome ſtratagem; and 
therefore reſolved to proceed with caution. Having view- 
ed the hedges, and laid open the ways for the cavalry to 
enter, he found all clear, and not the leaſt appearence of 
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an enemy. This made him conclude, they had abandoned 
the place, and were endeavouring, by long marches, to re- 
turn to Scotland; but in this he was likcwiſe miſtaken, 
For, upon his advancing near the town, he tound them in a 
poſture to give him a warm reception, in a place, where he 
could caſier come at them, than he could at the bridge of 
Ribble. He immediately prepared for an attac, and di- 
poſed his troops in fuch a manner, as he might belt annoy 
them in the town, and prevent their making an ef- 
cape. „ 55 TE 
The general having viewed the diſpoſition of the enemy, 
and finding all the evenues Icacing to the town ſtrongly 
barricaded, and two pieces of cannon planted on each; 
he reſolved to make two attacs. For the attac of the ave- 
nue, that leads to Wiggan, a captain and fifty dragoons 
were draughted out of each oi the five regiments, with a 
major and licutenant-colonel to command them, and order- 
ed to diſmount to {uſtain Preſton's regiment commanded by 
the lord Forreſter their heutcnam-colonel; and Honey - 
wood's regiment was ordered to remain on horteback, to 
ſuſtain the whole; and the brigadier of that name had the 
direction of that attac. 

The regiment of Wynne and Dormer, and a ſquadron 
of Stanhope's, were ordered to diſmount under the com- 


8 


mand of brigadier Dormer, while the regiments of Pitts and 


Munden, and the remaining ſquadron of Stanhope's ſuſtain— 
ed them in the attac of the avenue that leads to Lancaſter, 
lying on that fide of the town oppoſite to the attac of the 
avenue leading to Wiggan. By the diſpolition of the king's 
forces, the four chief barricades of the enemy were eaſily 
attaced, but not with deſired ſucceſs. i 

The firſt attac was upon that barricade below the church, 
commanded bv the old brigadier Mackintolh, who recety- 
ed the king's troops very gallantly; and with a terrible fire 
both from the barricade and the houſes, obliged them to 
retire.to the end of the town; at the ſame tine the lord For- 
reſter, licutenant-colonel of Preſton's foot, entered the 
avenue of Wiggan, and took poſteſſion of two large houtes 
within fifty yards of the barricade, where he poſted his men, 
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barricade with two pieces of cannon. General Carpenter 


therefore ordered colonel Pitt to poſt his two ſquadrons on 


that marſh; and going back to the end of the town, he 


finding it impracticable to force the barricade; but from 


theſe houſes, which overlooked the whole town, he very 


much anoyed the enemy; and from thence, it is ſaid, they 
received molt of the damage they fuſtained during the action. 
Thele houſes had been poſletied by the Highlanders, when 


the barricade was commanded by Mackintoſh; but they 


were called off by him to fupport. that barricade, which 
gave the king's troops an eaſier poſſeſſion of them, and per- 
haps faved. the remains of that regiment, which ſuffered 
very much in that bold attac. General Honeywood order- 
ed the houſcs between thoſe he poffeſſed and the barricade 
to be ſet on fire; which was not done without the loſs of 
men on both tides. He likeviſe ordered breaſt works to 
be thrown up, both to fccurc his men, and prevent the 
rebels from eſcaping at that quarter of the town, | 
The other barricades were attaced with great reſolution, 
but without any ſucceſs; the king's troops being obliged to 
retire to the ends of the town, and remain ſatisficd till they 
could renew their attempts the next day; for by this time 
night hindered their farther approaches. Thus far the 
rebels appeared to have acted with courage, and to have 
ated with courage, and to have had the advantage, ſince 


cher had, in all the attacs, repulſed their enemies with 


little or no loſs on their fide, and a conſiderable ſlaughter 
on the king's. But they did not long continue in this diſ- 
poſition; tor having intelligence next morning, that gene- 
ral Carpenter had arrived with more troops to furround 
them, their reſolution tailed them, and from that moment 
they acted with great confuſion and deſpair. 


General Carpenter arrived at, Preſton on the 15th, at 


ten in the morning, with three regiments of dragoons, lord 
Cobham's, Churchill's, and Moleſworth's, accompanied 
by the carl of Carlifle, lord Lumley, and colonel Darcy; 
ordering Molefworths to the Mancheſter fide, and march- 
ing the other two to the Lancaiter fide. He found, that 
the rebels had been attaced the day before, without ſucceſs, 
and that moſt part of the king's horſe and dragoons were 
crouded in a deep narrow lane near the end of the town, ſo 
jacommodious, that it was impoſſible to draw up above 
three or four in front; and, going to view the ground to— 
wards the river, he ſaw there were no troops poſted at the 
end of Fiſher-gate-ſtreet, to block up that part of the town, 
where ſeveral of the rebels were ſaid to have eſcaped the 
night before. This ſtreet leads to a marſh or meadow, 
which joins to that part of the river Ribble, where there are 
two good fords, being the high road towards Liverpool; 
and, towards the end of the fame ſtreet, there was another 


ordered communication to be made for the troops to aftiil 
each other in cale of a ſally. The rebels, being thus in- 
velied on all bdes, and being now ſenſible, though too 
late, of their condition, began to copie what was to be 
done. The Highlanders were for {ullying out upon the 
king's forces, and dying, as they called it, like men of 
honour, {word in hand; hut they were overruled, and not 
allowed to ſtir. Nor was the motion communicated to the 
whole body; but general Forſter (prevailed. upon by lord 
Wriddrington, colonel Oxburgh, and ſome tew others,) re- 
lolved upon a capitulation, flattering themſelves with oh- 
taining good terms from the kings othcers. Colonel Ox- 
burgh, pretending acquaintance with fome of them, made 
an offer to go out, and treat of a ſurrender. Accordingly 
he went with a trumpet to general Willes, and offering to 
lay down their arms, and ſubmit themfelves, hoped he 
would recommend them to the king's mercy. The gené— 
ral told the colonel he would not treat with rebels; for they 


had killed ſeveral of the King's fubjects, and they mull ex- 


pect to undergo the fame tate. The colonel ſaid, as the 
general was a man of honour, and an ofticer, he hoped he 
would ſhew mercy to people, who were willing to tubmit. 


The general replied, All he would do for them, was, that, 


if they laid down their arms, and fubmitted priſoners at 
diſcretion, he would prevent the ſoldicrs from cutting them 
in pieces till he had ſaither orders; and he would give them 
but an hour to conſider of tt. Colonel Oxburgh returned 
into the town, to acquaint mr. Forſter with this; and, bes 
fore the hour was expired, there came out mr. Dalziel, bro- 
ther to the carl of Carhwarth, who wanted terms for the 
Scots. The general's anſwer was, that he would not treat 
with rebels, nor give thein any other terms than what he 
had before offered them. Upon which the general was de- 
fired to grant farther time.till ſeven o'clock next day, to 
conſult the belt method of delivering thenielves up. The 
general agreed to grant them the time defired, provided 
they threw them up no new intrenchinents in the flreets, 


nor ſuffered any of their people to eſcape, and ſent out the 
chief of the Engliſh and Scots as hoſtages for the perfor— 


mance. The general {cnt in coloncl Cotton to bring then 
out, who accordingly brought out the earl of Derwentwater 
and Brigadier Mackintoſh. The next day, about ſeven in 
the morning, Mr Forſter ſent out to let the general know, 
that they were willing to give up themſelves priſoners at 
dilcretion, as he had demanded. Brigadier Mackintoſh, 
being preſent when this metlage was brought, ſaid, He 
could not anſwer, that the Scots would furrender in that 
manner; for that they were people of deſperate tortunes ; 
and he had been a foldier himſelf, and knew what. it was to 
be a prifoner at diſcretion. Upon this the general ſaid, 
* Go back to your people again; and Iwill attac the town, 
and the conſequence will be, I will not fpare a man of you.” 
The brigadier went back, but came running out iminediate- 
ly again, and faid, © The lord Kenmure, and the reſt of 
the noblemen, with his brother would furrender in like 
manner with the Engliſh.” 

General Carpenter entered one fide of the town, and general 
Willes the other, with all their troops, with trumpets found- 
ing, drums beating, and colours diſplayed. They both met 
in the middle of the town, where the Highlanders were 
drawn up under arms. The noblemen and gentlemen 
were firſt ſecured in feveral inns, and the Highlanders 
then laid down their arms in the place where they were 
ſtanding; and they were next ſecured under a ſufficient 
guard. . | 

General Carpenter, finding the place tog narrow to con- 

tain all the horſe that was with him, ſent part of them to 
Wiggan the ſame day, and went away himſelf the next, 
leaving gencral Willes to comman« in his abſence. 

- Mr Forſter was by moſt people blamed for the ſurrender, 
without obtaining better terms for thoſe, whom he had 
drawn into his enterprize. His want of fkill was acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and this was what he could be Jeall 
blamed for, ſince he was made general, as the only protel- 
tant of note of the party. But, though he was nominal ge- 
neral, he depended moſtly upon the conduct of cotone! 
Oxburgh, who had gained in forelgn ſervice, the reputation 
of an experienced officer. Others did not ſcruple to charge 
mr. Forſter with treachery as well as want of capacity, and 
pretend to ſay, that, if the king's general had not been {ure 


of him beforchand, he would have granted more generous 


terms to the rebels; and they bring his elcape out of New- 
gate, as a proof of this ſurmiſe; ſuppoſing chat a priſoner of 
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Edward Charleton. 


The lord viicount Kenmure. 
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his diſtinction would have been better looked after, if the 
government had not been under an obligation to connive at 
his eſcape. But there ſeems to be little ground for ſuch a 
ſuſpicion, eſpecially as the pretender himſelf did not credit 
it, but held mr. Forſter afterwards in great eſteem and 


confidence. 


In the attac upon Preſton, brigadier Honey wood recciv- 


ed a contuſion on the ſhoulder, by a muſket-ſhot, and major 
Bland a flight one in the arm; and his horſe was ſhot through 
the neck. There were killed at brigadier Honeywood's at- 
tac, two captains, one enſign, and twenty-eight private 
ſoldiers; wounded, lord Forreſter, major Lawſon, two cap- 
tains, one lieutenant, four enſigns, and fifty private men. 
At brigadier Dormer's attac there were nine men killed; 
wounded, the brigadicr, one captain, one heutenant, one 
cornet, and thirty-nine men. * 

Upon the very day, the rebels agreed to furrender them- 
ſelves at Preſton, was fought the battle of Dublain. The 
carl of Mar, being now joined by all the power he could 
expect from the carl of Seaforth, and all his Northern clans, 
and by the troops under general Gordon, thought himſelt 
{trong enough to put his deſign in execution of paſſing the 
Forth, joining his Southern friends, and marching into 
England. To this purpoſe he ſummoned a general council 
of war, where all their meaſures were concerted for this 
enterprize. Accordingly, he left colonel Balfour govern- 
or of the town of Perth with a guard ſufficient ; and, being 
furniſhed with proviſions, artillery, and all other neceſſaries 
for a long march; he ſet out on the 10th of November, for 
Auchterarder, there to draw his army together, of which 


he made a general review that day at that place, and reſted 


the 11th. | | 
The duke of Argyle, having intelligence of the motion 
of the enemy, was at no uncertainty what to do. He knew, 
if he was to diſpute their paſſage over the Forth at the heads 
of that river, his horſe on which he placed his whole de- 
pendance, would be of no ſervice to him 1n that place. He 
choſe therefore to engage the earl on the grounds about 
Dumblain, where he might employ all his forces. © He 
likewiſe had intelligence, that on the 12th at night the 
enemy deſigned to incamp at Dumblain. Therefore, judg- 
ing it of importance to poſſeſs that place, on the 12th in the 
torenoon he ordered his whole army to paſs the river at 
Stirling bridge, and incamped that night with his left at 


The priſoneis of note Engliſh and Scots were as follows: 
EN G LIS H. 

Mr Forſter, the general. The earl of Derwentwater. 
The lord Widdrington. 
Mr Edward Howard, brother .to earl of Derwentwater. 

the duke of Norfolk. John Laybourn. 
Charles and Peregrine Widdrington. Gabriel Heſtedt. 

brothers of the lord Widdrington. Cuthbert Heſtedt. 
Walter Tankard. : Thomas Walton. 

John Thornton of Netherwriton, Edward Teſley. 

John Clavering of Cailey. Thomas Errington, 

Nicholas Wogan, Philip Hudſon, 

Charles Wogan. James Talbot. 

John Talbot. 6 Alexander Deaſineſs. 

Robert Lalbot. Lyon Walden. 

Roger Salkeld. John Maſterſon. 

George Collingwood, George Sanderſon, 

John Hunter. Soeorge Budding, 

Edward Ord, Robert Cotton of Gidding in Hunting- 
William Tunſtall, paymaſter, donſhire. 

William Shaftoe of Pavington. John Cotton his ſon. 

John Shaftoe, his ſon. Richard Gaſcoigne, 

Edward Shattoe, | Tohn Hunter, 

Edward and James Swinburn, bro- William Hardwick, 

thers of fir William Swinburn. Thomas Butler. 

George Gibſon, junr. of Stone- Robert Pattein. 

-: eratts William Cafton. 

Edward Byers. Thomas Lifle. 

Richard Stockart. Thomas Forſter. 

William Charleton. William Raine, 

Thomas Riddle, 


Charles Charley. Henry Widdrington- 


Richard Caharley. Richard Ord, 
Ralph Standiſh of Standiſh. William Sanderſon, 
Sir Francis Anderton of Leftock. John Towle. 
Richard Townley of Townley, John Hotherſalt. 
John Dalton. Francis Thornbuck. 
John Heale. 15 Edward Mackey. 
Henry Oxburgh. William Dobſon, 
John Beaumont. John Crotts, 
SC QT: $, 


The carl of Nitlüſdale. 
The earl of Wintoun. 
The earl of Carnwarth. 


The lord Nairn. 

The maſter of Naign, 
Lord Charles Murray. 
Major Batil Hamilton, 


Captain James Dalziel, George Seton of Barne, 


Brigadier Mackintoſh, Robert Maclean, 
Colonel Stuart. Robert Caccuthers, 
William Erring. Andrew Caſhie. 
Alexander Forreſter. Mr Lockhart, 
William Grierſon. 


James Skeen. 


Mr Charles Radcliffe, brother of the 
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Dumblain, and his right towards Sheriff- Moore. The . 
enemy advanced the ſame night within two miles of the 
royal army ; and having received intelligence, that the duke 
with his whole army was in poſſeſſion of Dumblain, they 
drew up in order of battle, and remained in that poſture 
under arms till break of day. | 

On the 13thin the morning both armies were in motion, 
and the duke of Argyle advanced to a riſing ground, 
to take a view of the rebel army, which he could eaſily diſ. 
cern in full march towards him. But another hill on his 


left intercepted his view of the whole extent of their left 


wing; for which reaſon it was impoſſible for him to gueſs 
at the true extent of their line, or how far they out- flanked 
him 

The duke's army amounting to three thouſand five hun- 
dred men, of which one thouſand two hundred were dra- 
goons, was drawn up upon the heights above Dumblain to 
the North-Eaſt of that place, which lay about a mile and 
a half from his left, and a wet boggy moraſs, called Sheriff. 
Moor, on his right, | 

The order of the royal army was thus : The firſt line wa: 
compoſed of fix battalions ot foot in the centre, with thre: 
ſquadrons of dragoons upon the right and left. The ſecond 
line was compoſed of two battalions of foot, and two ſqua- 
drons of dragoons on each wing. The duke commanded 


the right; general Witham the left; and major-general 


Wightman the main m—_ or Centre. 
The earl of Mar's army, amounting to about nine thouſ- 
and men, were drawn up in the following order: The firſt 


line was compoſed of ten battalions of foot, conſiſting of 


the clans commanded by the captain of Clanronald, Glen- 
gary, fir John Maclean, and Campbell of Glen-Lyon on the 
right; there were three ſquadrons of horſe, the Stirling 


ſquadron, which carried the pretender's ſtandard, and two 


of the marquits of Huntley's : On the left were drawn up 


the Perthſhire and Fifeſhire ſquadrons. The centre of the 


ſecond line was compoſed of three battalions of the earl of 
Seaforth's, two battalions of the marquiſs of Huntley's, 


battalions of the carl of Panmure, marquiſs of Tulli-  : 


bardine, lord Drummond and Strowan, all commanded by 
their reſpective chiefs, except that of Drummond, com- 
manded by the viſcount of Strathallan and Logie-Almond. 
The earl of Mariſchal's (ſquadron was on the right, and that 
of Angus on the left. 


William Calderwood, 


Richard Harris. 35 Walter Riddle, 
The Engliſh noblemen and gentlemcn of the Englith taken !“ _ _ 
priſoners — — 5 | 75 
Their ſervants or followers 83 
Private men in the church at Preiton a 3005 
Total Engliſh 465 


Scots noblemen, officers, and gentlemen taken priſons ] 


ers, 8 | 45 
Their vaſſals, &c. 862 
Total Scots —— | 100; 


Engliſh in Preſton —_—— 463 


Taken in Lancatter — a 
46; 

Scots in Preſton IS, 180 5 
Taken in Lancaſter —— 17 
: 125 8 


Total Engliſh and Scots — 1480 


* On the 23d of October, the duke of Argyle had notice that ea party o. 
the rebels, contiſting of two hundred foot and a hundred hof ſe, were marching 
by Caſtle-camp- bell towards Dumferling. Upon this intelligence, his grac- 
immediately ſent off a detachmentof dragoons, under the command ot colouc! 
Cathcart, who came up with the rebels the 24th, at five o'clock in the mori- 
ing; and, after having killed and wounded ſeveral of them, took fevente'? 
priſoners ; amongtt them the follow ing gentlemen : 

Mr Murray, brother to the laird of Aberkenny. 
Mr Hay, fon to Arboth. 

Mr Patrick Gordon, Arbertour's eldeſt ſon. 
Alexander Forbes, ſon to Buffie. 

William Roberton, brother to Donſhills, 

Mr Kenloch, a phy ſician. 

Alexander Smith. 

Mr Alexander Gordon. 

Francis Gordon of Craig. 

Mr Hamilton of Gibſtown in Strabogie. 
George Gordon of the Miln of Kincardine. 

The ſame evening colonel Cathcart returned to the camp at Stirling wit! 
his priſoners. A few days after, a detachment ſent by the carl of Ilay into 
Lorn, to intercept about four hundred of the earl of BroadNbin's men, who 
were in motion to join the rebels, having furrounded them, obliged them to 
{eparate and return to their ſeveral habitations. | 
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N 1 
Ihe earl of Mar, who knew that his number far exceeded 
The Gul e's, extended his lines as far as poſſible, with a de- 
Hon to take him in flank, and marched up to him in this 
; dipoß ion. 5 4 1 55 
The duke of Argyle, who till now ſuppoſed that the 
moraſs of Sheriff-Moor was unpaflable, law, that the two 
r three nights froſt had made it capable of bearing; and 


"hp bels coming down the Moor with intent to flank 
Pine Aving their right much extended bevond the point of 
his let. ; he found himfelf obliged to alter the diſpoſition 


of his! vont, to prevent his being {urrounded ; 
account of the ſcarcity of general officers, 
ex litioufly, as to be all formed again before the rebels 
beg!: the attac. 

The left; wing of the duke's ſmall army fell in with the 
centre of theirs, which conſiſted, eſpecially the firſt line, of 
the tlower ol the rebel army. 

They begun the action by a general ditcharge of their fire- 
arms, and received. the firſt fire of the royal tro: Ops without 
thrinking 3 - but. the captain of Clanron' ud, who led them 
ON IN chief: was killed, which had like to have ſtruck a 
damp upon them. But Glengary, who ſucceeded him, 
llarting from the lines, waved his bonnet, and cried three 
or Fur times revenge, which to Ane the men, that 
they followed him clote up to the muzzles of the ntſkets, 
puſhec d atide the bayonets with their targets and with their 
broad [words did great execution. 

The threc bat ttalions of foot, on the left of the duke's 
centre, behaved gallantly, and made all the reſiſtance they 
could; but, being unacquainted with this way of fighting, 
they were forced to give ground, fell in among the horſe, 
and helped the enemy to put them in confuſion; ſo that a 
total rout of that wing of the royal ariny entued. General 
Witham, fthe horſe, ri iding tulltpeed 1 Stirlir 15 

gave out that all was loft; but the general was 1 
that, as well as in the opinion he formed of the men he run 
from that morning betore che engagement. 

Upon the right. wing of the King's army, 
Argyle commanded in perion, and at the 
and Evans's dr ragoons, ALLACed che e enem ; 


which, on 


Girl ſome o 


Stair's 
Contiitii 19 


Cad 01 
eit 


cluctly of horſe, with tuch intrepidity, that, notwithilanding 


F This is the account of the duke of Argyle's. hiſtorian ; to which it may 
be proper to add thoſe which were (puDli hed by a kind of authority on all 
ſides, The firſt is colonel Harriſon's account, who was ſent e xpTels to the 
king by the duke of Argyle: 

The duke of Argyle being informed, on the 1 2th, that the rebels had come 
to Auchterardire with their baggage, artillery, and a lutlic ent quantity of 
bread tor a march of many days, tound he was obligec either to engage them 
on the grounds near Dumblain, or decamp, and wait thr conmg to the head 
of the Forth, He choſe the firit on many accounts, and, amongſt 
others, that the grounds near Dumblain were much more advantageous tor 
his horſe, than thoſe at the head of the river: and beſides this, by the froſts 
then beginning, the Forth might become paſlabie in ſeveral places, which the 
{mall number of his troops did not enable him to guard ſuftciently. 
likewiſe received advice, that the 12th at night the rebels deſigned to incamp 
at Dumblain; upon which, judging it of importance to--prevent_ them by 
pofleſiing that place, he marched the 12th in the forenoon, and incamped with 
his lett at Dumb lain, and his right towards Sheritl-Moor, The enemy ſtop— 
ped that night within two miles of Dumblain. Next morning his grace, 
being informed by his advanced guard, that the rebels were form ing, rode to 
a 11 ng ground, where he viewed. the enemy tines and found, as they 
pointed their march, they deſigned ſtrat upon his flank, The Moor to cur 
riglit, was the preceding night unpatl; ble, and guarded us trom being flanked 
on ths t tide; but by the froit was become puff. ble. His glace therefore or- 
dered his ti oops 10 trete! 1 to the-rght in the tollowing. order; three ſqua— 
drons of dragoo1s5 upon the right aud left in the front line; and 18 battalions 
of foot in the centte. The ſecond line was compoted of two battalions in the 
centie, and-one 1quadron upon the Light, and another upon the lett, and a 
iquadron. of diagoons belund each wing of horte in the firit line, 
right of our army can over again the left of the rebels, which they had put 
to a1mmorats, his grace, ending they were not quite form <d, gave orders inume— 
dinteſy to fall on, and charged both their horte and foot. They received us 


very. britklv, but, after ſonie relittance, were broke HFOUgH, and were purtu— 


ed above Sed mules by five 1quadrons of dragoons, the tquadron of volunteers „ 
and ve batt; lions Ot foot. When we came near the 11ver All: a1), by the vaſt 
numbers of rchels we drove betore-us, we conciuded it an intire 10ut, and 
reſolved to purſuè as long as we had day-light. The pwſuing to the river 
Allan had taken up a long tinte, by reaton ot the frequent attempts they made 

to form in different pl; 5 which obliged us as oft to attac and break them, 
when they, were in part pafſed, and others patling the Allan. Major-General 
Wightman, who commanded the tive battalions ot foot, ſent to àcquauit the 
8 ot Arg yle that he could not diſcover what was become of our tt oops ON 
the left; ain that a conſiderable body of the t1ebels, horſe and foot, flood 
behind lin. Upon that his grace halted, formed his tro0p3, and muched 
towards the hill, on which the rebels had notes! themiclves, 

Herealter his grace extended his right towards Dunblain, to give his Jeſt 
an opportunity of joining him. There we continued till it was late, and, not 
finding our left come up, tus grace m. arched tlowly towards the ground.he had 
for: — ON un the morning. v0 ſoon as it was dark, the rebels, wo" continued 
undiſperted on the top of the hill, moved to Ader. About an hour after 
our troops, which had been ſeparated from the duke ot Argy le, joined his 
grace. Our dragoons on the left, in the beginning of the action, charged 
ſome of the horſe on the right, and carried off a ſtanglard; but at the ſane 
time the rebels preſſed ſo hard on our battalions on the left, that- they were 
diſordered, and obliged to fall in among the horſe, The rebels, by this means 
cut of the communication betwixt our left and the other body; and they being 
inſormed. that tome of the rebels were endeavouring to get to Stirling, the 
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a full top; 


was not done ſo 


- Who commanded, 
the rebels, 


5 U « 
the duke of 


there 118 {evcral perions of diltinction, 
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the rebels ſhewed they wanted neither courage nor inclina— 
tion to ſtand, yet were obliged to give way, and were put 
In 6 confulion; The duke purſued them towards the river 
Allan, which he was forced to do, in regard that, tho' the 
diſtance | is not above two miles, yet In that pace they at- 
tempted to rally again above ten times; and, whenever the 
ground afforded them any advantage, en woured to make 
& that the duke having to do with troops of that 
diſpoſition, who likewiſe out-numbered him, was obliged to 
follow his LI , lelt he ſhould have loft the advantage he 
had g gained. Nor Was it in his power to ſuccour the elt, 
the rout of that wing happening to fu den) „and the officer, 
leaving the held, almoit at the firft fire ot 
there was no opportunity to rally the broken 
troops a ſecond time | 7 

Brigadier W igluman followed cloſe after the duke with 
three barralions of foot, and ran a very Srcat riſquc Ot tar- 
ing in the fame manner with the reſt, it the rebels had but 
had common prudence; for, no ſooner their right underilyod 
the diſaſter ot their left, than they formed again, and return- 
ed back to the field, following cloſe on the rear of Wight 
man's battalions, to the num ber of five thotifand. Sonie 
ſay, that body was led on by general Gordon, others by 
gener al Hamulton, others by both and others, (ar d indeed 
with more probability) ) tay, they were headed by Glenvgary ; 
and that he, upon being ordered to attac the(e battallons, 
returned for anſwer, that the clans had done enough; ind 
that he would not hazard them to do other people's work, 
(meaning the horte) and remained upon a hill, where he 
ſeemed to form his men, as it for ſome new action. 

The duke, having by this time intirely broke their left, 
and puſhed them over the river Allan, returned to the field; 


and IV ighitm all, facing again to the right, took potlcilic M11 Of 


[OMe incloſures and mud walls : which would {crve for: 
breatt-work, in cate they were attaced, as they pudged by 8 
countenance and number of the enemy they ſhould. In this 
polturc both armies ſtood looking at one another, but neither 
caring to engage; when tow ards evening the 4oks drew Off 
towards Piimbl; in, and the enemy tow ards Ardoch, with- 
out moleſting one another.! 


The day "after the engageme at, the duke of Argyle 
troops on our left retired beyond Dumblain, to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
paſſes leading there, We have, as yet, no certain account of the numbers 
killed; but it is reconed they may be about eight hundred, among whom 
'The quality of the prifoncts is not 
yet fully known; only that the viſcountof Strathallan, two colonels, two lieuten- 
ant colonels, one major, nincc aptams, befides ſubalterns, are brought to Stirn- 
ling, We have likewiſe carried off fourteen colours and ſtandards, four pieces 
of cannon, tumbrels with ammunition, with all ther bread-waggons, Ihis 
victory was not obtamed without the lots of fome brave men on our fide, The 
carl of Forfat's wounds are fo many, that his life is deſpaired of. The carl 
of Ilay, who came halt an hour betore the action, reccived two wounds, the 
one in his arm, the other in his fide; but, the bullet being cut out of his fide, 
it is hoped he is paſt danger, General Evans received a cut in his head, 
Colonel Hawley was thot through the body, but there is hopesof his recovery, 
Colonel Lawrence is taken. Colonel Hummers and captain Armttrong, 
ard de CHEN to the duke of Argyle, are killed. Phe courage of the king's 
troops was never keencr than on this occaſion, who, though the rebels were 
three tines their number, yet attaced and purtued them with all the reſolution 
imaginable, The conduct and bravery of the generals and interior oficers 
conttibuted much 16 this ſucceis; but, above all, the great example of the 
duke of Argyle, whole preſence not only gave ſpirit to the action, but gained 
jucceis as often as he led on. The toopot horie volunteers, which conſiſt- 
ed of noblemen and gentlemen_ of dilnnction, thewed their quality by the 
vallantry of their behaviour; 'in a particular manner the duke of Roxburgh, 
the lords Rothce, Haddineton, Lauderdale, Loudoun, Bclhaven, and tir 
John Shan. | | 


Major-General Vightmiur's account was as e | 

tirling, Nov. 14,171 5, at eleven at mglit; 
Edingbutg gh, 0 15 re 1 Y dmuthed all theworks 
and barricadoes, that I had orders to do tor the ſecurity of that town; aud, 
as foon as Ich to his grace the duke of Argyle, he told ine he was glad to 
{ce me, and that, as he intended to make a march towards the enemy the 
next morning, he had lent an expreſs to ILdingburgh for me, Accordingly, 
on Saturday the 12th inſtant our whole army mi; irched over the bridge ol 
Stirling towards the cncmy, who lay at a place called Ardoch, about ſeven 
miles trom this place; and in the evening our army came within three miles 
of the enemy's camp, We lay all that night on our arms, and the next 
morning, being Sunday, I went with his grace where our advanced guard 
was poticd, and bad a plain view of the rebels army all drawn up in line of 
battle, which conſifted of nine thoutand one hundred men. They feemed to 
make a motion towards us; -upon which the duke ordered me immediately 
back to put our men in order r; and foop after his grace ordered them to 
march to the top of a hill againſt the chemy: but Lefore all, or not above 
half of our army was mes in ine of battle, the enemy attaced us. The 
right of their line, which lay in a bollow way, vaitly outwinged us, which was 
not perceived by us, nor poflible for us to know it, the enemy having pot- 
{con of the brow of the hill; but the left of their army was very plain to 
our view, the moment we e got to the top of the hill, Not half our men were 
come up, or could form. The enemy, that were within little more than 
piſtol-thot, began the attac with all their left upon our right. I had the com» 
mand of the foot; the enemy were Highlanders, and;-2 as it is their cuſtom, 
gave us tire, and a great many came up to our notes word in hand: but the 
torle on our right, with the conſtant fire of the platoons ot foot, ſoon put the 
left of theirs to the rout; the duke of Argyle. purfuing, as he thought, the 
main Of cheix army, u bich he drove before him above 2 mile and a halt over a 
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returned to the field of battle, and carried off the wounded, 
and four pieces of cannon left by the rebels, to Stirling, 


where he retired with all his army. 3 | 
The priſoners of moſt note taken by the king's forces were 
the lord Strathallan, the lairds Barrowfield, Logie Drum- 
mond, mr. Murray of Auchtertyre, the viſcount of Strathal- 
lan's brother, mr. Drummond of Drumquhany, mr. Ros, 
{on to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, colonel Mackenzie 
of Keldin, &c. with ſeveral captains, ſubaltern officers, and 


zer. As 1 marched after him as faſt as I could with a liule above three 
reginients of foot, I heard great firing on our left, and ſent my aid de camp 
to lee the occalion of it, and found, that the right of the enemy's army, that 
lay in the hollow way, and were ſuperior to that part of the army, which we 
had be aten, was fallen upon our left with all the fury imaginable ; and as our 
men were not formed, they cut off juſt the half of our foot, and the ſquadrons 
ou our left. The duke, who purſued the enemy very fait, was not appriſed 
of this; and, as he had ordered me to march after him as faſt as I could, I 
was obliged to flacken my march, and ſend-to his grace, to inform him of 
what had happened. I kept what foot I had in perfect order, not knou ing 
but my rear might ſoon be attaced by the enemy, that had beat our left, 
which proved to be the flower of our army, At laſt when the duke had put 
to flight that part of the rebel army he was engaged with, he came back to 
me, and could not have imagined to ſee ſuch an ariny as was behind us, being 
thre2 times our. number; but, as I had kept that part of our foot, which 
firſt engaged, in very good order, his grace joined me with five 1quadrons of 
dragoons, and we put the beſt face on the matter, to the right about, and ſo 
marched to the enemy, who had defeated all the left of our army. It they 


had had either courage or conduct, they might have intirely deſtroyed my bo- 


dy of foot; but it pleaſed God to the contrary, Jam apt to conjecture their 
ſpirits were not a little damped by having been witnefles {ome hours before 
of the firm behaviour of my foot, and thought it hardly poſſible to break us. 
We marched in a line of battle till we came within halt a mile of the enemy, 
and found them ranged on the top of a hill, on very advantageous ground, 
2nd above four thoutaud in number. We poſted ourtelves at the bottom of 
the hill, having the advautage of ground, where their horſe could not well 
attic us; for we had the convenience of tome earth walls or ditches about 
breatt high, and as evening grew on, we mclined with our right towards the 
town of Dumblain, in all the order that was poſlible. The enemy behaved 
like civil gentlemen, and let us do what we pleaſed; ſo that we paſſed the 
bridge of Dumblain, potted ourtelves very ſecurely, and lay on our arms all 
night. This morning we went with a body of dragoons to the held of battle, 
brought off the wounded there, and came to this town in the evening. Ge— 
neral Webb's late regunent, now Moriton's, is one of the unfortunate regi- 
ments that was not formed, and ſuffered moſt. Major Hanmer is killed, 
with young Hillary, and many other othcers, General Evans and I had the 
good fortune to be on the right wing with the duke. General Evans had 
his horſe ſhot dead under him, and eſcaped very narrowly as well as myſelf, 

P. S. Our whole army did not conſiſt of above one thouſand dragoons, 
and two thouland five hundred foot; and buta little more than halt of them 
engaged, However I mutt do the enemy that juſtice to fay, I never ſaw re- 
gular troops more exactly drawn up in line of battle, and that in a moment; 
and their ofhcers behaved with all the gallantry imaginable, All I can fay is, 
it will be of the laſt danger to the government it we have not force to deftioy 
them ſoon, The lots on both tides J leave for another time, when we have 
a more Exact account.” 

Tue following account (given by the earl of Mar or his party, of the en- 
gagement on dheritt- Moor near Dumblain, Nov. 13, 171 5, was publiſhed by 
ur. Ficebaun, the pretendei's printer at Perth: 

© There being various and ditterent reports induſtriouſly ſpread. abroad, to 
cover the victory obtained by the king's army over the enemy, the beſt way 


to ſet it in a clear light, is to narrate the true matter of fact, and leave it 10 


the world: to ſddge unpartially thereof. 

Thurtday, Nor. 8 the carl of Nar reviewed the army at Auchterardire, 
Friday 11, tefted; 

Saturday 12, the ear] of Mar ordered lieutenant-general Gordon, and 
brigadier Ogilvie, with three 1quadrons of the marquiſs of Huntley, and the 
mailer of Sinclan”s tive 1quadrons of horſe, and all the clans, to march and 
take pollefiion of Dumblain, which was ordered to be done two days before, but 
was delayed by ſome wterruptions: and all the reſt of the army was ordered, at 
the fame time to parade upon the Moor of Tullibardine very early, and to march 
aſter gencral Gordon, The earl of Mar went to Drummond-Caſtle to meet 
with my lord Broadalbin, and ordered general Hamilton to march the army. 
Upon the march, general Hamilton had intelligence of a body of the eneniy's 
having taken poflefion of Dumblainz which account he ſent immediately to 
the earl of Mar, A little atter general Hamilton had another expieſs from 
general Gordon, who was then nes bs miles to the Weſtward of Ardoch, 
that he had intelligence of a great body of the enemy's being in Dumblain. 
Upon which general Hanniton drew up the army ſo, as the ground at the 
Roman camp near Ardoch would allow, A very little after the carl of Mar 
came np to the army,. and.not hearing any moie trom lieutenant-general 
Gordon, who was marched on, judged it to be only ſome ſmall party of the 
enemy to diſturb our march, ordered the guards to be paſted, and the army 
to their quarters, with orders to aſiemble upon the parade any time of the 
night or dab, upon the firing of three cannon. A little after the army was 
diimifled, the earl of Mar, had an account from licutenant-general Gordon, 
that he had certain intelligence of the duke of Argyle's being at Dumblain 
with his whole army. Upon which the general was ordered to halt till the 
carl thonld come up to him, and ordered the three guns to be fired; upon 
which the army formed unineaately, and marched up to licutenant-general 
Gordon at Kinbuck, where the whole army lay under arms, with guards 
advanged trom each ſquadron and battalion till break of day, 

Sunday the 13th, the carl of Mar gives orders tor the whole army to torm 
on the Moor, to the left of the road that leads to Dumblain, fronting to Dum- 
blain, The general perſons were ordered to their poſts, The Stirling 
{quadron, with the king's ſtandard, and two ſquadrons of the marquiſs of 
Huntley's, formed the right of the firſt line of horſe. All the clans formed 
the right of the firſt line of foot. The Perthſhire and Fifeſhire ſquadrons 
formed the left of the fiilt line of horſe; the earl Maritchal's ſquadron on 
the right of the ſecond line; three battalions of the marquiſs of Seaforth's 
toot, two battalions of my lod Huntley's, the earl of Panmure's, the mar- 
quits of Tulhbardine's, the battalions of Drummond, commanded by the viſ- 
count of Strathalian and Logie Almond, the battalion of Strowan, and the 
Angus tpuadron of horfe, formed the ſecond line. When the army was 
Forming, we diſcovered ſome ſmall number of the enemy on the height of the 
Weft end of the Sherift-moor, which looks into Dumblain j from which place 


„ 1 Y - 


private men, amounting in all to the number of abo 


eighty. 


The earl of Forfar, the laird of Glenkindy, and lieutenant. 
colonel Lawrence, were all the men of note, who were men. 
tioned to be taken priſoners by the rebels, who took like. 
wile ſeveral captains and ſubaltern officers; and, accordin, 
to them, about two hundred private men. 5 

The number of the killed and wounded, on the fide 6: 
the rebels, 1s ſaid to have amounted to eight hundred, and 


they had a full view of our army. The earl of Mar called a council of war, 
conſiſting of all the noblemen, gentlemen, general officers, and heads of th. 
clans, which was held in the front of the horte on the left, where it was votes 
to ſight the enemy nemine contradicente. Upon which the carl of M. 
ordered the earl Mariſchal major-general of the horſe, with his own ſquadron, 
and fir Donald Macdonald's battalion, to march up to the height, where + 
{aw the enemy, and diflodge them, and ſend an account of their motions and 
diſpoſitions. No fooner the carl Mas iſchal began his march, but the ene: 
diſappeared, and the earl of Mar ordered the army to march up after them, 
By the other generals orders the lines marched off the right, divided in the 
centre, and marched up the hill in four lines. After marching about a quar. 
ter of a mile, the earl Mariſchal ſent back an account, that they diſcovere( 
the enemy forming their line very near him, to the South of the top of the 
hill; upon which the army, particularly the horſe, was ordered to march up 
very quicly, and form to the enemy; but, by the breaking of their lines in 
marching oth, they fell in tome contuſion in the forming, and fome of the 
ſecond line jumbled into the firſt, on or near the left, and fome of the hotſe 
formed near the centre; which ſeems to have been the occaſion, that the ene. 
my's few ſquadrons on the right were not routed as the reſt, 

The earl of Mar placed himſelf at the head of the clans, and finding the 
enemy only forming their line, thought fit to attac them in that poſture. He 
ſent colonel William Clepham, adjutant general to the marquis of Drum— 
mond, lieutenant- general cf the horſe on the right, and to heutenantegene- 
ral Gordon on the right of the right of the foot, and major David Erſkine, 
one of his aids de camp, to the left, with orders to march up and attac im- 
mediately: And upon their return, pulling off his hat, waved it with a huzza, 
and advanced to the front of the enemy's formed battalions : Upon which all 
the line to the right, being of the clans, led on by fir Donald Macdonald's 
brothers, Glengary, captain of Clanronald, fir John Maclean, Glenco 
Campbell of Glenlyon, colonel of Broadalbin's, and brigadier Ogilvie of 
Boyne, with colonel Gordon of Glenbucket, at the head of Huntley's bat. 
talions, made a moſt furious attac; ſo that in ſeven or eight minutes we could 
perceive neither the form of a ſquadron or battalion of the enemy before us. 
We drove the main body and left of the enemy in this manner tor about hal! 
a mile, killing and taking priſoners all that we could overtake. The earl of 
Mar endeavoured to ftop our foot, and put them in ſome order to follow the 
enemy, which we ſaw making oft in ſome tmall bodies from « little hill below 
towards Dumblain, where the earl of Mar reſolved to follow them to com- 
pleat the victory. When an account was brought him, that our left, and 
molt of our ſecond line had given way, and the enemy was purſuing them 
down the back of the hill, and had taken our artillery, immediately the earl 
of Mar gave orders for the horſe to wheel; and having put the foot in order, 
as faſt as could be, marched back with them, When he was again near the 
top of the hill, two ſquadrons of the enemy's grey dragoons were perceived 
marching towards us. When they came near the top of the hill, and ſau 
us advancing in order to attac them, they made much faſter down the hill 
than they came up, and joined at the foot of the hill to a ſmall ſquadron or 
two of the black-dragoons, and a ſmall battalion of foot, which we judged 
had marched about the weſt end of the hill, and joined them, Act firſt they 
again ſeemed to form on the low ground, and advanced towards us; but, 
when they ſaw us marching down the hill upon them, they filed very ſpeedily 
to Dumblain. The earl of Mar remained poſſeſſed of the field of battle, 
and our own artillerv, and ſtood upon the ground till ſunſet ; and then con- 
ſidering that the army had no cover or victuals the night before, and none to 
be had nearer than Braco, Ardoch, and the adjacents, whereby his lordſhip 
expected the left to rally, and the battalions of the lord George Murray, In- 
nernyhe, Macpherſon, and Macgregor, to ju him, reſolved to draw off the 
artillery, and march the army to that place, where were ſome proviſions. 
There were two carriages of the guns broke, which we left on the road. Bur 
theſe battalions did not join us till the next day afternoon, before which. the 
enemy was returned to Stirling. 1 

We took the carl of Forfar, who was dangeroufly wounded, colonel Law. 
rence, and ten or twelve captains and ſubalterns, and about two hundred 
ſerjcants and private men, and the laird of Glenkindy, one of the volunteers. 
four colours, ſeveral drums, and about fourteen or fifteen hundred ſtands 0! 
arms. We compute, that there lay killed in the field of battle about feven 
or eight hundred of the enemy: And this is certain, that there lay dead upon 
the field of battle above fifteen of the enemy to one of ours. Belides, che 
number of the wounded muſt be very great. | 

The pritoners taken by us were very civily uſed, and none of them ſtrip 
ped. Some are allowed to return to Stirling upon their parole, and the 
othcers have the liberty of the town of Perth. The few pritoners, taken by 
the enemy on our left, were moſt of them ſtripped and wounded after taken. 
The earl. of Panmure being firſt of the priſoners wounded after taken, they 
haying refuſed his parole, he was laft in a village, and by the haſty cetrea! 
of the enemy, upon the approach of our army, was reſcued by his brother 
and his ſervants, and carried off, 

Monday 14, the earl of Mar drew out the army early in the morning on 
the ſame field, at Ardoch, they were on the day before. About elever 
o'clock, we perceived ſome ſquadrons of the enemy on the top of the hill, 
near the field of battle, which marched over the top of the hill, and a litt! 
after we had an account of their marching to Stirling. Upon which the eat! 
of Mar marched back with his army, who continued about Auchterardire. 

Tueſday, 15, reſted. Wedneſday 16, the earl of Mar left general Ham- 
ilton with the horſe to canton about Duplin, and lieutenant-general Gordon 
with the clans, and the reſt of the foot about Forgan and adjacents, and wen! 
into Perth himſelf to order proviſions for the army: the want of which was 
the reaſon of his returning to Perth. 

Thurſday 17, the earl of Mar ordered general Hamilton to march with 
the horſe, and ſome of the foot, to Perth, and heutenant-general Gordon 
with the clans, to canton about that place.” | 

After writing the former narrative, we have account from Stirling, that 
the enemy loſt twelve hundred men; and, after inquiry we cannot find 
above fixty of our men in all killed; among whom where the earl of Strath« 
more, and the captain of Clanronald, both very much lamented, Auchtes: 
houſe is miſſing. Very few of our men are wounded,” 
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on the king's ſide to five hundred; but they never agreed in 


the accounts of their ſeveral loſſes 8. | 
It was reported, that mr. Drummond, an officer in the 
duke of Argyle's army, went to Perth under the pretence of 


? being a deſerter, and was made aid de camp to the lord 


Drummond; and at the battle of Dumblain he attended the 
earl of Mar to receive his orders. When the earl chought 
that his right wing was like to defeat the duke of Argyle's 
left, he af patched this mr. Drummond to general Hamil- 
ton (who commanded the left ot the carl ot Mar's army) 
with orders to attac the enemy briſkly, ſince he was like to 
have the advantage on the right. But mr. Drummond, in- 
ſtead of delivering that order, gave the direct contrary orders 
to general Hamilton, and told him, that the ear] of Mar was 
worſted on the right, and defired him to retire with all hafte 
with as good order as poſſible. Upon which general Ha- 


milton gave order to halt, which was obeyed. Then, the 


Argyle's fide. 


right of the duke of Argyle's army approaching them, moſt 
part of them gave way without firing a gun; and thofe that 
ſtood were chiefly gentlemen and officers, who were ſo gal- 


led by the duke of Argyle's right wing, that many of them 
were killed on the ſpot, and others taken priſoners. 


And 
it is ſaid, mr. Drummond, after he gave the abovemention- 
ed orders to general Hamilton, deſerted to the duke of 
But this is only report. | 
There was another thing very obſervable that day; mr. 


Robert Roy Macgregor, Alias Campbell, a gentleman emi— 


nent formerly for his bravery and courage, was with his men 
very near the carl of Mar's army; and being defired by a 
' gentleman of his own party to go and afſiit his friends, he 


refuſed, and ſaid, it they could not do it without him, they 
ſhould not do it with him.“ 
The engagement being over, news was brought to the 


'rebels of the ſurrender of the important pals of lnvernels to 


the king, on the ſame day the battle was tought, This ſer- 
vice was performed by Simon Frazer of Beaufort, lord Lovat, 
chief of the Frazers, who had hitherto appeared in the inte— 
reſt of the pretender. He came before Inverneſs on the 
roth of November, where he was little expected in that 
manner, having been all his life of a contrary party. Sir 


lohn Mackenzie, who held the town as governor for the 


earl of Seaforth, had only three hundred men with him. 


With theſe he retired to a kind of caille or Citadel, out of 


which he made his retreat on the 12th, and gave free pot- 
ſeſſion to the king's new friends. The tecuring Inverncts 


was a great blow to the rebels in theſe parts, for by it. à free 


communication was opened between the earl of Sutherland 
and the well- affected in the counties adjacent to Invernels; 


and by this means the carl of Seaforth and the marquiſs of 


"Huntley were not only drawn from the rebel-army to defend 
their own territorics, but were induced loon after to make 
their ſubmiſſion; and a good 


5 number of the Frazers, who 
followed Frazerdale before, upon the change of diſpoſition 
in their chief, rhe lord Lovat, left the rebels, and increated 
the number of the king's friends under him. 

The marquiſs of Tullibardine left the earl of Mar likewiſe, 
in order to cover his own country; and many of the clans, 
not ſeeing any likelihood of coming to an action, returned 


to their homes; it being the cuſtom with thele people never 


to remain long in the field, unleſs they are Kept in conſtant 
employ. | | 
On the 12th of November arrived at Whitehall captain 


Williamſon, aid de camp to gencral Cadogan, with che news 
of the barrier treaty being ſigned, bringing with him a du— 


plicate of the treaty itſelf for the King to ratify. This treaty 
had been a long while in hand, and had met wich many 
difficulties and delays; and it was very much doubted by 
ſome; whether the imperial court intended to conclude it ar 
all. But, after great diſputes, it was at lalt finiſhed at Ant- 
werp, and ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, 
the States-gencral, and the king of Grcat- Britain, by which 
the bounds of the imperial dominions in the Netherlands, as 
alſo of the States-gencral, were adjuſted, and the emperor 
became guarantee of the ſucceſſion of the houte of Hanover 
to the crown of Great-Britain, as the States-general were 


beſo Ce 
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Three days after, general Cadogan arrived at London 
ſtom Flanders, and the ſane day three thouſand of the 
Dutch auxiliaries came up the Thames? and having refteſh- 
ed themſelves for ſome days in their quarters in the tower- 
hamlets, and Southwark, marched by land towards Scotland, 
and the other three thouſand were ordered to follow by ſea. 
But the winds being contrary, they were forced to put into 
Harwich and other places. Theſe troops not being uſed to 
ſca, ſuffered ſo much, that they deſired to land, and march 
wherever the King ſhould think fit. Accordingly they were 
ordered ailo to proceed by land to Scotland; and their 
march, with that of the three thouſand from London, was ſo 
regulated, as to arrive at Edinburgh about the ſame time. 

A reiolution being taken to diſlodge the rebels from Perth, 
general Cadogan, by the king's command, ſet out on the 
29th of November for Scotland; and brigadier Petit, with 
{1x engineers under him, was ordered to march thither with 
all ſpeed. . A conſiderable train of artillery was alto ſhipped 
0; at the tower, and {ent to Scotland for this expedition. 

About the ſame time colonel Stern's regiment arrived in 
the Thames from Ghent, where they had been garrifoned, 
and brought priſoners with. them the lord Clermont, fon to 
the carl of Middleton, who, in the year 1708, was taken 
priloner in the pretender's expedition to Scotland, and mr. 
Murray, who by the name of Gordon, had lately been with 
the carl of Mar, and who were both taken in Flanders. 
The lord Clermont was committed to the Tower, and the 
other to Newgate. | | 

With regard to the prifoners taken at Preſton, ſome 
halt-pay ofhcers being found among them, a court martial 
was held at Preſton on the 28th of November, to try the 
tollowing perſons as delerters; the lord Charles Murray, a 
younger lon of the duke of Athol, major Nairn, - and ca 
tain Lockhart, brother to Eockhart of Carnwarth, the an- 
thor of the memoirs of Scotland. Nairn and Lockhart had 
belonged to lord Mark Ker's regiment; captain Shaftoe to 
colonel Frank's; enſign Frikine to Preſton's; and enſign 
Dalziel to lord Orkney's. The five firſt were found guilty, 
and {entenced to be thot ; but Dalziel was acquitted as to 
the crime of deſertion, upon his proving, that he had re- 
toned his commiftion ſome time before he engaged in the 
rcbellion. The lord Charles Murray was refpited till fur— 
ther orders; but the others were, on the 4th of December, 
executed. About five ioahdred of the inferior priſoners 
were ſent to the caſtle of Cheſter, and a great number to 
Liverpool; but all the noblemen and moſt contiderable 
pertons amongſt them were tent to London, where they. ar- 
rived on the th of December, being guarded from Highgate 
by major-gcneral Tatton, heutenant<olonel of the? firſt re- 
giment of guards, at the head of a detachment of about three 
hundred foot guards, and a hundred and twenty horſc-gre- 
nadier guards. They were brought ſo far by brigadier 
Panton, hcutenant-colonel of Lumley's regiment of horſe, 
under a guard of one hundred ot his troopers. At High- 
gate every ane of the priſoners had his arms tied with a cord 
coming croſs his back; and, thus. pintoned, they were not 
allowed to hold the reins of the bridle, but had their horſes 
led by a foot-foldier. In this poſture they were ranged in 
four diviſions, according to the four different prifons to 
which they were allotted; the noblemen to the tower; For 
Her and Mackintoſh to Newgate ; others to the Marthallca; 
and others to the Fleet; cach divition being placed between 
a party of horſe-grenadiers, and a platoon. of foot-guards, 
In this manner genera} Tatton tet out from Highgate about 
noon, and procceded 10 London through innumerable 
crouds of ſpectators of all ages and-conditions ; his drums 

beating all the way a triumphal march. Ihe ſame day two 
of them, mr. Richard Gaſcoigne and mr. Thomas Butler, one 
of the duke of Ormond's natural ſons, were carried to the 
Cock Pit, where they were examined before a committee of 
the prive-council, and afterwards committed to the cuſtody 
of a metlenger. The next day, the lord Kenmure, mr. 
Forfter, and brigadier Mackintoſh were carried to the Cock 
pit, where they were ſeverally examined by a committee of 
council, and then remanded, the firſt to the tower, and the 
others to Newgate, The ſame day likewite, mr. Gaſcoigne 


EF” 


£ The account of the killed, wounded, and taken on the king's. fide, according to the 


multer-maſter-general's rolls, Nov, 


39, 1715, ſtands thus: 


Killed. Wounded, Taken. 
Foot, — 241 129 | —— 110 II all 
Dragoons, —— 25 53 12 
Officers. 14 11 10 
Setjeants, — 10 3 — 11 
Total of men 290 | ———— 187 | — 1331 6:10 
Horſes, — 424ʃä——— 751 — 401 175 
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and mr. Butler were examined a ſecond time, and then com- 

mitted to Newgate. On Monday, the 12th of December, 
the carls of Der wentwater, Nithſd ale, Carnwarth, and Win— 
toun, the lord Widdrington, and ſome others of the princi- 
pal rebels, were allo ſeve rally examined, and afterwards {ent 
back to their reſpectix e priſons. 

The rebellion in England being totally ſuppreſſed, the 
king's houſhold troops broke up their camp in Hyde-Park, 
the day after the priſoners were brought to London, and the 
artillery was {cnt to the tower. However, for the greater 
ſecuricy of London and Weſtminſter, an extraordinary -horſe- 
guard was placed in ſeveral inns between St. James's and 
Whitchall, with orders to patrole all night. 

On the 22d of December, the pretender landed at Peter- 
head in the North of Scotland, with only fix gentlemen in 
his retinue; among whom was the marquils of Tinmouth, 
fon to the duke of Berwick. The . had imbarked 
at Dunkirk on board 2 ſmall ſhip, which had formerly been 
A privateer of eight guns. The firſt night he lay at Peter- 

head; the ſecond at New burgh, a leat of the earl Marifchal's. 

He pafled through Aberdeen Incognito (he and 1. that 
were with him being in the habit of {ea-officers) to Fette- 
rofle, the chief fear of the carl Mariſchal. Here he was met 

the cart of Mar, the earl Mariſchal, and about thirty 
ae e and gentlemen of the firſt quality, who had left 

'erth with a party of horſe, on the firſt notice of his landing, 

which they received by an expreſs from Peterhead. At this 
place he appcared 1 in public, and, afluming his pretended 
qu ality, permitted the noblemen and gentlemen to kils his 
Hand. Whilſt he remained) at Fetterofle, which was till the 
Abs. he formed) a court, appointing all the officers of ſtate 
and houſhold, and made fome peers, and ſeveral knights. 
He was proclaimed with. great folemnity before the door of 
the houle, and then publiſhed his declaration, dated at 
Commercy in Lo rain; on the 25th of Oftober It was 
printed at Perth by Robert F eh Ft wio filed himtelt 
printer to his majeſty , and. was {ent to all the m. agiſtrates, 
miniſters, and juſtices of the peace within the rebel- quarters; 
many of whom, efpectally in the North, publiſhed it accord- 
ing to the Order ſent with it. | 
At F 'etterolle, the pretender received alſo the homage of 
us ecclctiaſt tical and lay epilcopal lubjects of the dioceſe of 
Aberdeen by addrefſes from cach of them. k 
During the Prerenger. Stay at Fetterofle, he was attaced 
by an aguiſh diforder; but he ſoon recov cred: and, on the 
2d of January ATTY ed at Bricchen, where he Sone nde two 
days; and, on the 3d, went and lay at Kinaird, The next 
day he arrived at Glames, and Jay there that night. Next 
morning he made his public entry into Dundee, w 4 the car] 
of Mar on his right, and the carl Mariſchal on His left hand, 
being followed by about three hundred gentlemen on hor{ſe- 
back. At the defire of his friends hc 5 about an 
hour on horteback in the market-place, allowing the people 
{© perform the ceremony of kiſſing his hand. be then went 
and dined at Stuart of G arantully” s, where he lodged that 
night. Next day he left Dundee, and dined at Caſtle. Lyon, 
4 {eat of the earl of Strathmore's, and lay that night at 4 
David Tripplin' 5, and, on the 7th of January, arrived 
che palace of Scoon, the ancient place of the coronation of 
the kings of Scotland, where he leemed retolved to tay ul 
that ceremony was performed. 

On the gth of Janu; wy, about noon, he made his public 

entry on horſeback into. Perth, and viewed lome of the 


The addrefs of the clergy, dated December 29, was as follows : 

8. IR, 

* We your unjeſty's moſt faithful and qutiful ſubjects, the epiſcopal 
clergy of the dioceſe of Aberdeen, do, trom our hearts, render thanks to 
Almighty God for your majeſty's fate and happy arrival in this your antient 
kingdom of Scotland, where your royal prefence was ſo much longed for, 
A - lo neceflary to annmate your loyal tubjects, our noble and generous pa- 
triots, to go on with that inv ine ible courage and reſolution, which they have 
hitherto ſo ſucceistully exerted tor the recovery of the rights of their king 

and country, and to excite many others of your good ſubjects to join them, 
who only wanted this great encouragement. 

We hope and pray, that God may open the cyes of ſuch of your ſubjects, 
as malicious and ſelf-deſigning men have mduftrioutly blinded with pre- 
judices againſt your majeſty, as it the recovery of your juſt rights would 
ruin our religion, liberties, and property, which by the overturning of theſe 
rights have been highly incroached upon; and we are perſuaded, that your 
majeſty's juſtice and goodneſs will ſetile and fecure thoſe juſt privileges, to 
the conviction of vour moſt malicious enemies, 

Almighty God has been pleated to train up your majeſty from your infan- 
cy in the ſchool of the crets, in Ren the divine grace infpires the ming w — 
true wiſdom and virtue, and guards it againſt thoſe talſe blandiſhnent? 
which proſperity corrupts the heart, Aud as this ſchool has ſent forth the 
molt illuſtrious princes, as Mate s, Joſeph, and David; fo we hope the ſame 

infinitely wile and good God d- ſighs to make your majeſty, not only a blef- 
ſing to your own kingdoms, and a true father of them, but allo a great in- 
{rument of the general peace and good of mankind, 

Your princely virtues are ſuch, that, in the eſteem of the beſt judges, you 
are worthy to wear a Crown, though you had not been born to it; which 
makes us confident, that it will be your majeſty's care to make your ſubjects 
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troops, that were drawn out on purpoſe. He expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the appearance of the men, and was 
much pleaſed with the Highland dreſs, which he had never 
{een before. In the evening he returned to Scoon, where 
he began to form a regular council, and to perform ſevera] 
acts ot ſtate. He publiſhed ſix proclamations; for a general 
thankſgiving for his fate arrival; for praying for him in 
churches; for the currency of all foreign coins; for ſum- 
moning the meeting of the convention of eſtates; for order- 
ing all fencible men, from fixteen to ſixty, to repair to his 
ſtandard; and for his coronation on the 23d of January. 

On the 16th of that month, a grand council was held, at 
which all the chiefs of the rebels were preſent. At the 
opening of it, the pretender delivered himſelf in a ſet ſpeech 
to this effect: 

I am now, on your repeated invitation, come among you. 
No other argument need be uſed of the great confidence [ 
place in your loyalty and fidelity to me, which I entirely 
rely on. I believe you are already convinced of my good 
intentions to reſtorè the ancient laws and liberties ot this 
kingdom: if not, Lam {till ready to confirm to you the aſſur- 
ance of doing all, that can give you ſatisfaction therein. 

The great diſcouragements, which preſented, were not 
ſufficicnt to deter me from coming to put myſelf at the head 
of my faithful ſubjects, who were in arms for me, and what- 
focyer ſhall entuc, I ſhall leave them no room for complaint, 
that I have not done the utmoſt they could expect from me. 
Let thoſe, who forget their duty, and are negligent of their 
own good, be anſwerable for the worſt that may happen. 
For me, it will be no new thing, if I am unfortunate. My 
whole life, e ven from my cradle, has ſhewn a conſtant ſerics 
of misfortunes; and I am prepared (if fo it pleaſe God) to 
ſuffer the threats of my enemies, and yours. The prepara- 
tions, Which are making againſt us, Will, I hope, quicken 
Your relolution, and convince others, from whom I have 
aflurances, that it is now no time to diſpute what they have 
to do: if, otherwite, they ſhall by their remiſſneſs be un- 
mindful of their own ſafety, I ſhall take it as my greateſt 
comfort, that I have acquitted mylelt of whatever can be 
expected from me. I recommend to you what is neceſſary 
to be done in the preſent conjuncture; and, next to God, 
rely on your council and reſolution.” 

This ſpeech was diſperſed with great induſtry ; but the 
council ſoon came to a reſolution to abandon the whole en- 
terprize, the firſt opportunity they ſhould have to do it de- 
cently. They were not 1n circumſtances to ſtand the attac 
of the royal army, which was now reinforced with fix thou- 

find Dutch: but it was neceſlary to conceal this reſolution 
from their own people, till the proper meaſures were concert. 
ed to have them all diſperſed with the greateſt ſafety, with- 
out expoſing them to the inſults of the royal army. Had the 
reſolution been made public, it would have had this conſe- 
quence, that the common people would be ſo difpirited, as 

ot to be capable of taking care of their ſafety ; and fome 
of them perhaps might have had thoughts of revenging up- 
on their leaders the danger, into which they had been drawn. 
For this reaſon the council g gave out, they reſolved to fight 
the king's troops; and, accordingly _ "made all the prepara- 
tion neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking, as if they had really 
intended it. | 

Exprefics were ſent to the earl of Seaforth, the marquiſs of 
Huntley, and many others of their friends, to return ſpœedily 
to the army at Perth, Their head- quarters were fortified in 


a a happy people, and fo to ſecure them in their religion, liberties, and pro- 
perty, as to leave no juſt ground of diſtruſt, and to unite us all in true chriſtt- 
anity, according to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chrilt, and the practice of the primi- 
tive Chriſtiaus. 

We adore the goodneſs of God, in preſerving your majeſty amidſt the-many 
dangers, to which you have been expoſed, notwithſtanding the helliſh con. 
tr iV ances formed againſt you, tor encouraging aſſaſſins to murder your ſacred 
perſon; a practice abhorred by the very Heathens. May the fame mercitu! 
providence continue ſtill to protect your majeſty, to proſper your arms, to 
turn the hearts of all the people towards yon, to ſubdue thoſe who reſiſt 
your juſt pretenſions, to eſtabliſh you on the throne of your anceſtors, to 
grant you a long aud happy reign, to bleſs you with a royal progeny, and 
at laſt with an immortal crown of glory. And as it has been, ſtill is, and 
hall be our care, to inſtil into the minds of the people true principles ot 
loyalty to your majeſty : to this is the earneſt prayer of, &c. 

The city of Aberdeen, who were moſtly of the epiſcopal communion, 

followed the example of their paltors, in the following addiels.; 

We your ever loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the magiſtrates, Town-connci!, 
and other your majeſty's loyal ſubjects, citizens of Aberdeen, do heartily con- 
gratulate your arrival to this your native and hereditary kingdom, Heaven 
very often inhances our bleflings by diſappointments and your majeſty's fate 
arrival, after ſuch a trait of heulte, and ſo many attempts, makes us not 
doubt but God is propitious to your juſt cauſe, 

As your majeſty's arrival was ſeaſonable, ſo it was ſurprizing. We were 
happy, and we knew it not: We had the bletling we wiſhed for, yet inſen- 
ſible till now, that your majeſty has been pleaſed to let us know, that we 
are the happieſt, and, as fo, We ſhall always endeavour to be the moſt loya 
of, &. 


— 
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the beſt manner; and people of all ranks were zea- 
Jous in promoting the work. Nothing was to be.feen 


till the very day they abandoned the place, but the greatcil 


induſtry in throwing up intrenchments, raiſing batteries, 


Blackford, Dunning, 


lanting guns, with all the other preparations of war. 10 
retender even iſſued out an order, for the burning of th 
village of Auchterardire, to prevent its falling into the apy 


of che enemy. 
According to this order, ſeveral towns, as Auchterardite, 


and Muthell, and other villages, 
were burnt to the ground; by Win the poor inhabitants, 
being only old infirm men, women, and children (the reſt 
being forced from their homes) were expoledto the feverel: 
ſeaſon of the year, 1n one of the coldeſt winters that had 
been known for many age s. In the account publiſhed ar 
Paris of the pretender's s conduct } in Scotland, it is atlirmed, 


The order was as follows: 
K R. | 
© Whereas it is abſolutely neceſſary for our ſervice, and the public ſafety, 

that the enemy ſhould be as much incommoded as poſſible, efpecially Upon 
their march towards us, if they ſhould attempt any thing againſt us or our 
forces; and ſeeing this can be by no means better effected than by deſtroy- 
ing all the corn ani forage, that can ſupport them in their march, and burn 
ing the houſes and villages, which may be neceftary tor quartering their 
enemy; which nevertheleſs it is our meaning ſhould be only done in cale of 
abſolute neceflity, concerning which we have given our full inſtructions to 
James Graham younger of Braco: Theſc are theretore ordering and requm— 
ing you, how ſoon this order ſhall be tranſmitted to vou by the hands ot t the 


, ald James Graham, forthw th, with the Farrilon under your command, to 
burn and deſtroy the village of Auchterardire with all the houſes, corn, and 


forage within the faid town, ſo as they may be rendered intirely uieleſs to the 
enemy; for the doing whereof this ſhall be to you, and all you ſhall employ 


in execution thereof, a ſufficient warrant, 


To colonel Patrick Graham, or the 


Given at our court of 5coon this ſeventeenth d; iv of January, mn the 
Akteentn year of our reign, 171 5-16, 
By his majeſty's command, 


MAR. 


commanding officer for the time, 
of our garriton of Pullibardine. 


k This account at large was as follows: 
8 1 Ry 

« You ſcem ſurprized at the ſudden change our aftairs here have taken, 
from what you expected by the accounts you had trom ſome of our fliends 
at Edingburgh, before our leaving Perth, and even after we were gone trom 
thence. | I will theretore, for your 1atisf: ction, give you a true account of 
that whole matter. 

It is plain enough, that it was our buſineſs to repreſent our affairs then to 
the public, to be in ſuch a poſture, -as might encourage our triends every 
where, and diſcourage our enemies, and ſtop them fron inarching againttus, 


until we were in a better condition to receive them; Which we had realon - 


to expect ſoon to be, by our friends joining us, as they daily promied to do 
and until we ſhould receive the money, arms, and anummmtion We Were every 
day expecting, as we had been tor a long tune, 

But, that tine being now over, I may. freely own to you, and 1t 1s fit you 
ſhould know, that a month before the chevalier landed, the ictolution was 
taken of abandoning Perth, as ſoon as the enemy ſhould march againit it. 
And, though this refoulution was known to a good number IN OUT ariny, yet 
the 1ccret was io wel! e that it never came to the public; ſo that the 
encmy, belicviug that we thould ſtand our ground, thought themſelves obli= 
ged to delay their march for a long time, until they had made great prepi- 
rations of artillery, &. as if they nad been going to beliege a fortified town: 
But, in reality, our condition was then ſach, as 0! blige mus to take that le- 
ſolution, having neither a ſuflicien: number ollen, ammunition, nor 
arms. 

Upon the chevalier's arrival, we expected that our friends would men 
have certainly joined us; both thote, who had formerly been with us, and 

vere gone home, and thofe, who before had given the chevalict, not bes g 
come, ast he only reaton of their not joining - the army; and alto that thote, 
to when the reducing of Inverneis, the lord Sutherl, nd, .and thoſe with him, 
Was a would have vigoroutly performed that ſervice, and then 
have joined us; and we had no reafon. to doubt, but money, ammunition 
and arnis would inumediately be lent after the hecalier, 

Bur, to our great misfortube, we were diſappointed in all theſe on; hop. 
though never 10 well grounded in appcirance, 

The rigour of the Jeaton, and the great tall of the ſnow on the hills, kept in 
ſome meatures the reſt of the Highlanders trom joining us. Moſt of pr: 
who before had excuſed theme les upon the chevalicr*s not being come, kept 
itil at home, now that he was come, waiting perhaps to fee how his att: irs 
were like to ſucceed, "Thoſe employed for reducing of Invernets were o 
tar from acting with vigour, that they made, what they called it, a ceſſation 
of arms with the enemy. Some gold was {ent to us in Lingo 'S : Hüt tlie 
ſhips. in which it came, was ſtranded, and the gold itfelf let. Several ſhips 

cume with officers, but neither arins nor ammunition in any.of them, $9 
that our condition, aſter the chevalier's arrival, was no ways betiered, except 
by the new life his Pre nee gave to the finall number we ar that time had got 
together. Even in that weak condition, the chevalier vould gladly have 
maintained Perth, or ventured a battle. But when the chemv, With ail their 
great preparations, and an army of above eight thoutand citective regular 
troops were actually in march, and advanced near to the place, it was found 
practicable to defend the town, aud unadviſeable to-enter into a battle 
with a imat number of men,” that were in it, for a great many reaſons too 
long to be here mention2d, But in ſhort we had not above tour thouſand, 
both horſe and foot; and of theſe, for want of arms, and for other reaſons, 
not above two thouſand tive hundred to be relied upon a? good fighting nien. 
The town is little better than an 5 n village at any tige; aud at this the 
river on one lide, and a kind of fofle or ditch on the other, were frozen up, 
ſo that it was eaty to be entered on all qualters, The long coutinucd froſt 
had kept the mills from going; fo that there was not above two days provi 


Fife, where the coal- -pits are, there were no coals to be got; and, the wood 
being ſcarce in the couutry, there happened to be almoſt no fuel at all. Bc- 


F EN G1 


ſions in the town, The enemy buing then in polloſfion of the molt part is 


that, upon his leaving t! nat kingdom, he had depohted a 
ium of money in the hands of general Gordon, for 
ot the ſutferers by 5 Of 1 85 order; which Money 
was to be delivered by that gener; with a Jetter from the 
pretender to the duke of Arey] le. Whether this was pub- 
liſhed to take oft the ill in prefiion thatordericemed to;teave 
upon the minds of the people, or whether there as any 
truth either in that-or the letter, depends only on the credit 
of the account written by the carl of Marat Paris. “ 
During thete-tr anſactions, the duke of Algyle, in con- 
junction with the lord Cadogan, took meatures to diflodee 
the rebels from Perth, and remove the Protchder from 
Scotland. 


A number of the rebels having P Helton of the town'ol 
5 | 3 | 
Brunt-Iflan 5 on che Other ide f the road Of Leith the 
duke of Argyle. ordered the men of war, then on duty: in 


— 


ſides this, the Ihen nders are not uſed to defend towns; ner had they 
wherewithal to detent this. L 

On the other hand; to have gone Out to fight the enen, hen thete was 
no advantageous poſt or am to be defended, had boeoe pong our Men to 
vilible deſtruction; the enemy being provided with every thing, and thiice 
our number of fighting men, night have turrouded us on all tides; and 
preven ed all pothbility ot retreat. All this put us nito an ablokite-necefhity 
of leaving Perth, and 1etiring- northwards, which we.crd 2 good order, ne 
came in two days: to Montroſe, and Biiechn, Neither of thutk Places are * 
tenable, though we had been provided, as we were not, With . num— 
ber of men, ammunition, and pioviſions. But, NMontrofe being a good 
harbour, where weexpected our jucconrs:from- abroad, We Were ne iis 
to quit it, 10 long as we could remain tafe in it. We thought indeed, tha: 
the enemy would have made ahaltatPerth, and not have n ä % quickly 
atter us, as We ſoon tound they did, they being within a-few mules of us 
betore. we had certain intelligence of it, though great 1980 lad been take! 
to be informed of their inotions,, © The earl ot Panmure, nor being recovered 
of the tevere woutids he had received at the battle of Slicrtit-Moor, was not 
ma condition to march along with the army, which otherwite he. would 
have done; upon which the chevalicr advited him, as he pafſed Dundee, to 
Endeavour to get oft 11 the firff (ip | 0 cube [find ; and, by aecide: nt finding 
a little. bark at Arbe "th, went oft in it for France. 

Before this time lc veral people bad very ſerioufly repreferited to the cheva. 
lier the deplorable circumitances,. in v hich his affairs now were ow all 7 
thät, being overpowered. in Scotland, no appearence of any Tiling an Eg 
land, nor any neos of the  tuccours he. expected from abroad; he had uo 
coute at prefent to take, that was confiltent with what he owed to his peo- 
ple nr general, to thoſe; who had taken arms for hin in particular, and to 
bunteit upon their account, but by retirmg beyond fea, to preterve bintcll 
tora better occation of aflerting iso nright, and tefloring them to ther an— 
tient liberties, 

It was indeed hard to bring him to think of this; but thofe about hum ſound 
it now high tune to preis the matter-niore than ever, the. enemy. being within 
three miles upon thei march towards us. They theretorc again repreſented 
to him the impollitylity of making a ſtand any where, till they ſhouid come 
tothe molt macceethible places of the mount; Uns, w here In that fcaton of the 
vear, there being to much now onthe ground, there could be no tublittance 
tor 1 boch) ON NIen tiigether, and where no fuccour cold come. to them, 
That, when his tall army was divided m leffer bodies, they could not avoid 
being cut off by the encmics troops, who would then be maſter of all the 
low countiics, and elpecially by the gariſons they had im Inverlochy and 
Invercts, which they would .reintorce. -. That, as long as they knew. he was 
1 the kingdom, they would purtue hun, even with the hazard of thety 
whole army, his perton being the” chiet object of their purſuit, as his de— 
ſtruction was the only thing, © that:could: ſecure their uturpation; Whereas: 11 
he were gone off, they would not puriue with that eagernets, nor would they 
find their account in baraffing their army uw the ow, and excethve cold ot 
the momitains, to purſue the jcattered renums of the loyal parity, who might 
{kulk in the-hills, till providence ſhould open a wan lor their relief, or that 
they ſhouid obtain terms from the government. Th it his perton being with 
them would defcat eventheſe taint hopes; and thatin fort, \ whit he was 
in the kingdom, they could never expect wy terns or cap! tation but by 
abandoning unn, or giving him Up; which rather than ever conteur to, they 
would be all to tlie 1 LINA CHE it} vi Ces 

Though the-chevaher was ſtilles xiremely unwilling? toleave his loyal people, 
Who hack lac diner their all with o much zeul und alac rityx tor his tervice; 
vet when he coniidered, that, as things then flood, his prefepce, ſar trom 
being a help aud luppert to them, would rather be an oceation ot haſtening 
their ruin, he was Nhl touched to find himſelt, for their takes, widera 
nereſſity of leaving them; there was no amwerins their 1 107 any 
time tobe loft, the danger increaſing every moment. Io therefore at laſt 
ou them, that he was ſorry to {ind Hinielt obliged to content to whit they 
detired of him; and I dare ſay, no conſcut, he ever gave, was fo uncaly to 
him as t! Us Was. 

inthe mean time freih alarms coming of the enemy's approaching, orders 

re. ven for the army 's marching towards Aberdeen, and the rctolution 
was taken for his going off in the evening. It happened very piovidentially, 
fl it there was juſt ready. in the arbour a fmail up that had been defigned to 

2 gentlon unn be. was then to have ſent ton kekeige court. This th ip was 
nau pi ched upon to A wa him: ſhe was but a fmiall one, and nid: Carry 
Bet a few 5 88 and therefore, to avoid emu on, he himtelf thought 
tit to hame tho! e, w! ho thould attend 3 The ear] of Mar, Who was the 
Hit DAMES, made wthceulty, and begged he might. be left behind; but the 
Chevalier being politive 104 is going, So” telling him, that in a great en, clue 
there were the fame reafons for his going as for his own; that his friends 
would more eati.y get terms v ithout tun than with him; ; and that, as things 
NOW leech ne coule UC uo longer Of any we to them in that COultry, he 
ſubmitteg. . 

Thee 8 rlikewiſe ordered the marquis of Prummond to go gong 
with hini. This lord was z then lane by a tel from lis horte, and not in!; 
condition to follow the aum) and-was one of the four with the earl of Mar, 
lord Tullibardine, and lord Lithgow, againſt whom there was then a bill 
attainder pafling. "The chevalier vv ould avec willingly carried with him the 
two other lords; but it happened, that they were both then at a diftance 
lord Tullibardine at Briechin with a part of the foot, and lord Lithcew 
Bervil with the horle. Lord Mariſchal, 8 leman of his 5 d-chamber, was 
alto ordered to go, though he teemed very defirous to Ray, and fare in the 
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that road, to ſtand over; and throw ſome ſhot into the town. 
The captain had thrown but few, when the rebels abandon- 
ed the town, fearing as they ſaid, the captain, after his 
cannonading, would attempt to land; and their number 
was not ſufficient to defend the place. Upon notice ot the 


fate of his countrymen, Lieutenant-general Sheldon, vice-chamberlain, had 
the fime orders; as had alto colonel Clepham, who had left the enemy, Lord 
Edward Drummond, who was allo gentleman of his bed-chamber, happened 
to be with lord Tinmouth, at five miſes diſtance, and ſo could not go with the 
chevalier, as he intended they both ſhould ; but he wrote to them to follow 
una {mall ſhip, that was then in the harbour; but the matter ot this ſhip was 
t1ghtened, and went away without carrying any body. 

Ihe chevalier then ordered a commiſſion to be drawn for heutenant-gene- 
ral Gordon to coniniand in chief, with all neceſſary power inſerted ; and par- 
ticularly one, to weat and capitulate with the enemy, He lett alio the faid 
veneral the reaſons of his leaving this k.ngdom, and all the money that was in 


*, - . . » . X ” 6 
the pay-maſtcr's hands, or that he had himtelf (fave a ſmall ſum tor detray- 
ing his own and company's charges) and left orders for a jum of money (if 


there ſhould be any left after paying the army) to be given to the poor pco- 
ple, who ſuffered by the burning of Auchterardire, and fonte villages avout 
it, which had been thought neceftary to be done, to prevent the enemy's 
march, though very much againſt his melination; which made him delay from 
time to time, until the enemy was actually on their march; and the chevalier 
left a letter with general Gordon for my lord Argyle to be delivered when 
the {4d money ſhould be given, detiring, that it ſhould be dſti ibuted accord- 
ingly. 

About nine o'clock the chevaher went on board the ſhip, which was about 
a mile at fea, Lord Marrtchal and colonel Clepham came ſome tine alter 
to the thore ; but by accident found no boat, and ſo could not gooft; though, 
as the. boat-man, who carried the chevalier, aſtured us, he ſtaidl for them till 
near eleven o'clock, but could ſtay no longer becaule of the nine men oi war, 
that were cruiung thereabouts; and it was great good Juc, that the. ſhip 
having ſtaid ſo long, got out of their reach before it was day-light, 

As ſoon as the chevalier parted, we marched, and we are _now.a good way 
advanced towards the Highlands; for there was no ſtand could be made at 
Aberdeen; nor could we think of going to Inverneſs, that being ſtill in the 
enemies hands. Some went to Peter head, and thought to have got off in. a 
ſinp they found there; but we hear they were ſoon forced bac by a man of 
war: Jo it is like they may join us again, it they are not intercepted by the 
enemy. 8 

I muſt add here one thing, which however incredible it may appear, is, to 
our colt, but too true; and that is, that, from the time the earl ot Mar lect 
up the cheyalicr's ſtandard to this day, we never received from abroad the 
lealt ſupply of arms and ammunition of any kind; though it was notorious in 
itlelt, and well known, both to friends and enemies, that this was What trom 
the beginning we mainly wanted; and, as ſuch, it was infiſted upon by tne 
earl of Mar, in all the letters he writ, and by all the meſſengers he tent to the 
other fide, Several ſhips came with ofticers, and ſome {mail ſums of money, 
after the battle ot Sherift- moor; and three or tour ſhips more came atter the 
chevalier's arrival, But, even when he was with us in perſon, no powder was 
lent, nor a {word nor muſket ; ſo that, when we marched from Perth, we had 
not three hundred weight of powder for the whole army, nor ſhould we have 
wanted men, had we had arms to put into their hands. How the main point 
came to be lo mtirely neglected by thoſe, who had the management of the 
chevalier's affairs uw their hands, on the other tide, is yet a myſtery to us; and 
It 1urprizes us the more, that thoſe, who came lately over, atiure us, that both 
arms and ammunition night have been gotten from private hands, without 
having the obligation to any fofeign prince. So whether this unaccountable 
omiſſion proceeded from mere negligence, want of money, or trom a jeatouly 
in ſome, who were perhaps unwilling that we ſhout be the winuments of 
this great work, and that it ſhould tucceed im our hands, or lome either | 
{ons, is whit time may diſcover. | 

Thus have given you true matter of fact, and a ſincere. account of our 
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unfortunate condition. Whatever may now | be out fate, we have ſtill one 


ſolid ground of comfort, that the chevalier hath (as we hope) got fate our of 
the reach of his enemies; for in the ſafety of his perſon is all. our hopes of 
relief; and we look on him as the inftrument reterved by God, and he now 
ieems the only one in the ordinary courſe of Providence to reicue theule na— 
tions in due time from their oppreſſion, and the lawlels dominion of E-——, 

Now if we look bac a little, and conſider our aftairs from the beginning of 
this laſt attempt, I believe it will be found, that no nation in our *circumitan- 
ces, and ſo deſtitute of all kind of {uccour from abroad ever made 10 brave 
a itruggle for reſtoring their prince and country to their juſt rights. And 
when it comes to be known to the woild (as ſome time or other it may) What 
enconragements there were at home and abroad, reaſonably to make. us ex- 
pect and hope for ſucceis in this great, good, and necefſary work, it will not 
appear a chimerical, rath, or 1llgrounded. undertaking; and its not proving 
ſucceſsful, as plainly appears by what has been alrcady ſaid, and what tollow 55 
is not owing to the chevalier, or his faithful friends on this fide, 

When the earl of Mar, by the chevalier's command, came down to Scot- 
land, he found the people there more forward to take arms thin his inſtruéti— 
61:5 lowed him to content to; and it was not without difficulty that we could 
all 'y their fit heat. But the chevalier not going into England, nor the duke 
of Berwick comingto Scotland, as was generally expected, abated very much 
of that forwardnels; fo that, when the government ſummoned thote they 
luſpected to appear, and give bail for their good behaviour, many of them 
ſcemed inclined to comply. "The earl of Mar, in purfuance ct Ins inftructi- 
ons, tound it then high time, for preventing this ſtep, to appear openly; and 


it was not without difficulty, that he could perſuade ſome to join with tin! © 


they apprehending great uncertainty of ſuccets in this affair, by no account 


being come of the chevalie!, or the duke of Butwick's arrival, nor of money, 


arms, ammunition, or othcers, though others. were all along very forward 

7 ; N Me 3 x ; 7 y a 15 * . Z { 4 BOY 
Upon the refolution of taking arms, he ſent a gentleman to give the chevalier 
an account ot it. | 

It was neara month after the earl of Mar ſet np the ftandard before he could 

procure a commiſſion; anch it is no ſmall proof of the people's zeal for their 
country, that to great a number followed his advice, and obeyed his orders, 

tre vile e | 165 | ' 1 : p 
betore he could produce one. It muſt be owned, and it is the leſs to be won- 
dered at, that, his authority being thus precarious, ſome were not ſo punctu— 
al in Joining bim, and others performed not fo effectually the ſervice they 
were tent upon; which had they done, not only Scotland, but even part of 
England, had been reduced to the chevalier's obedience before the govern— 
ment had been in a condition to make bead againſt us, But, as it was, moſt 
ot thoſe who had promited, and ſome who had not, joined the chevalier's 
7 ” 1 11 - L > 1 7 . - * . - . ig 7 
Landara at 1 erth about the end of October; at which time the earl of NM 
ient two gentlemen, to give the chevalier an account of the condition they 
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rebels abandoning Brunt-Ifland, where they had left behind 
them fix pieces of cannon, ſome arms, and a great quantity 
of proviſions, a detachment of Scots and Dutch troops were 
{cnt over the Firth, to take poileſon of the town, unde; 
the command of fir James Montgomery. Upon tus the 


were in, of what they had, and what they wanted, and to haſten his own, tl 
due of Ormond's, and the duke of Berwick's colning into Britain. 
About this tine there was a riting of ſome nobtemen and gentlemen in the 
South of Scotland, who, marching over the burders, were joined by ſome in 
the north of England; and they all marchingbac into Scotland, the car] 
of Mar ſent over the Firth of Foith fifteen hundred foot to join them. This 
occatoned the duke of Arpyle's leaving Stirling, and going with a part of 
Ins army to Edingburgh, Now had the Scots and Engliſh horte, who were 
then in the south of Scotland, come and joined the fifteen hundred foot as 
was expected; had the highland clans pe: lurmed as they promiſed, the ter 
vice they were ſent upon in Argyleſhire, and maiched towards Glaſgow, as 


7 5 
i, 


_theearl of Mar marched towards Stirling, he had then given a good account 


ot the government's army, the troops 1rom I:cland not having yet joined 
them, nor could they have joined them afterwards, But, al! this tailing by 
tome crols accidents, lord Argyle returned with- that part of his army to 
Stirling; and the carl of Mar could not with the men he then had, advance 
tarther than Dumblain; and for want of proviſions there, was ſoon after 
obliced to return to Perth. | 

But immediately after we had got proviſions, and that the clans and my 
lord Scaforth had joined us, we marched again towards the enemy; a: 8 


4141 . 
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notwithſtanding the difficulties the eart of Mar had upon that occation with 
ſome of cur people, he gave the enemy battle; and, as you ſee in our print- 
ed accounts of it, had not our left wing given way, which was occationed by 
miſtike of orders, and ſcarcity ot experienced oflicers,. that being compote:! 
of as good; men, and marched as cheertuily up to the field of battle as the 
other, our victory had been complete; and, as it waz, the enemy, Who wa 
advanced on this lide the river, was toiced to retife bac to Stirling. 
Amongſt many good qualitice, the Highlanders have one unlucky cuſtom, 
not caſy to be reformed ; which 18, that generally after an action they return 
home. Accordingly a great many went oft after the late battle of Shcr1s- 
nor; fo that the cail of Mar not being in a condition to purſue the advan. 
tage he tiad by it, was forced to retuwn to Perth, waiting there, not without 
unpaticnce, both tor the return of the Highlanders, and tor money, arms, and 
anmunition, he had fo often aſked, and itil expected trom ahroad. But the 
Highlanders, hearing nothing of the chevalier, or the duke of Berwick'; 
coming, nor of the ſupplies, did not return to the army, as they had promiſed: 
and the gentlemen of the army, who had been long from home, living ſtill at 
their own charges, which they could not well Jonger ſupport, went alto 
moſtly home, ſome without leave, and others aiter a leave, which the earl. gf 
Mar ſaw welt enough would be to ue purpote to refufe,. Some indeed ne- 
ver thought of quitting the ame, and others returned Joon to it; but on; 
number was never agam uear o great, as it had been. before the battle. 
Abou: this time we had the news of the tata! aftair at Preſton, Which was 1 
ſmall diſcomagement to the army ; fo thai fone; wio had been caballing-pl 
vately before, began then: to ſpeak openly of capitulating with the Etc: 
and found others more eaty to join with them, 6 
We had; at the fame time, another piece of. bad news; which was, tu 
Sung Frazer of Beauford (by fone called lord Lovat) had joined lord Suther- 
land; and that they, with the help of ſome other difaffected people there 
abouts, had retaken Invernefs. Upon this news, moſt of the name of Ziazer, 
who hudzoined the chevaliet's army with Frazeidaic, went now away, ar 
Joined Beautord, or lord Lovat, their chief. | | 
'T his obliged the carl of Mar to tend lord Seaforth North to get his rm: 
together, who had moſtly returned home after the batile, and in conjunction 
with the chevalier's friends in that country, toendeaveurto recover Iivernete, . 
In the mean time thote who were tor capitulating with the. enemy, prefic; 
the earl of Mar ſo hard to content toit, that to prevent. ſome people's nuch. 
ing private ſeparate treaties, which he found they were about, he was at las 
forced to comply 40-tarwith them, as to {end a mcfiage from the whole arn'y 
to my lord A: gyle, to know, if tie had power totreat wih them? That lo! 
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returned with great. civility this. amwer, that he had no 1uttcient power t 


treat with them ina body, but that he would write to court upon the ſubjcct. 
To which it was replied, that, when he ſhould let them know he had fuftici- 
ent power, they then would make their propofitions. By which the aftaig 
vas pat off at that time, and we were fince mtormed, that the lord Argyle 
never received thoſe pom ers; and that even his former powers, which he 1en! 
up to be inlarged, were never returned to hum. 

Much about this tune the marquiſs of Huntley having for ſome time pre!!- 
ed his going home with his. horte, the earl of Mar contented to it, and gave 
him a commitlion, in conjunction with my lord Seatorth, for reducing « 
Inveineſs, and thoſe who oppoſed the chevalici's intereſt in that count) 
which we then hoped would be ſoon done. | 

Alter this ſome, though but few, were diſcovercd to have private dealing! 
with the enemy; and ſome others went bane, and rever returned to 
army; but ta good number of the noblemen aud gentlenien, and all the hie 
of the clins, {tit} remanied with the army at Perch. 

Wa had about this-time the long withec-tor news 61 the c! 
landed; and that put än cud tor the pretent to: zun turthek tale 
cap!tulutions; 

have how given you a true, and, I hope, a ſatis factory account, v1 !: 
condition we have been in, ever fince our flit taking arms; of the bag 
clition in which the chevalier foumd us at his atiival; and of the reatons 
obliged Hum at lak to leave us, 

There remains yet to anſwer one queſtion, With YOu may NANA; 
as moit people do, ou this ſubject ; and that is, Wh 
his coming 10 long 2 | | 

To antwer this oueſiion to_vour ſatisfaction, Ima tell von, that l“ 
what T thall here relate, from perſons of unqueſtionable vnd, wht 1 
then upon the place, eye and car witncfles ot what pafled; and to you ms, 
ſately rely upon it, —.— | | 

You have cettainly heard, what was generality ſaid, ofthe clievatier's tit 
wchuatious towards him, whillt the was in pottetion of his rome. 


| ; \ , | 
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whatever there was of truth in that, what I am welt afiured of 48, that 
vas at laſt fo little ſatisficd with what was laid to him from teste, that 
was fully refolved, whiltt the was yet alive, to have gonc huo Scretluid; 

in order to that, had already prepared a declaration, or mamte do, to His 


been there publiſhed upon lus arrival. Hon he was hindered from putig 
this delign in execution by ſome real friends, that wereehemtolyes impol 
upon, and by other pretended friends, wo were at the bottoin ru Clem 
is a mi ſtery, which time may diſcover. h 
1 1 , (1 \ Nee * hi Tt " 9 1 } ] 1 - Tiediately to Ent 
pon the fü nens GE his C'S death, De une tately TOUR pen,, 
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rebels quitted all the towns on the north ſide of the Firth; 


by which means the navigation to and beyond Leith was 


There happened tome #K:rmithes between the detach— 
ments ſent to potleſs theſe towns, and tome parties of the 
The molt remark- 
able fKirmiſh was about the 24 of Janvary, when the earl 
of Rothes, with a good company of volunteers, and a de- 
tachment of fitty Dutch, attempted to potleſs themſelves of 
the palace of Falkland, a royal foundation but now gone 
to decay. The rebuis, having intelligence of the earls de- 
ſign, threw a paity of their men into the place, and ſent 
another body to furround him in a village, near Falkland, 
The volunteers, to the number of thirty, tound mcans to 
make their eſcape; out the Dutch foot were made prilon- 
ers. 

To reſtrain the incurſions of the enemy upon the duke's 
new acquititions on the coaſt of Fife, three battalions of 
Dutch foot were ordered to pats the Firth at the Queen's- 
Ferry, and take quarters about Innerkeiching, Dumterling, 
and the towns in that neighbourhood, which proved a ſul- 


not fo ie da ene en as in the beginning of the winter. 


ficient chec upon the rebels during ther ſtay at Perth. 


About this time the carl of Seatorth and the marquis of 


Huntley had capitulated with the earl of Sutherland, after 


many threatnings between them, which never came to blows. 
The carl of Seatorth afterwards involved himſclt again in 
the rebellion; but the marquis of Huntley ſtrictly obſerved 
the terms of his capitulation. 


The duke of Argyle had now got all the ſupplics he ex-“ 


pected. The fix thouſand Dutch auxiharies, under the 
command of major general Vanderbeck, had joincd him; 
as Newton's and Stanhopc's dragoons had likes iſe from 
England. But he was in great want of a train of artillery, 
which he had long expected from England, and which-had- 
been ſhipped for this ſerviœ but the ſtormy weather and 
eaiterly winds continuing, the duke grew impatient of wait - 


ing any longer for them, and ordered general Cadogan to 
go to Berwick with a, guard of five hundred men, and fit. 


teen hundred carriage hortes, to bring thenee ten pieces of 
cannon and four mortars, with their cartiages and ammuni— 
tion, Which, with fourteen pieces, that he had already 
with him, was thought a fufficient train for this expedition. 
J he train being now ready, he was as much at a lots for gun- 


ners to manage it, having tew or none in lus army; but the 


cet, on board of which the train and ammunition had been 


flipped, arrivedin the road of Leith on the 28th o January, 
colonel Borgard, who commanded the eaginecers and gun- 


nere {cit with thele ſtores, arrived at Stirling on the 29th; 
10 that now all things were ready for the intended attac of 
Locnemy, which was retolved inacouncil of war, notwith- 
{tnding the rigour of the ſcaſon. 15 

Ou the 21ſt, two hundred dragoons were fent, under the 
command of general Gueſt, to view the road, and diſcover 


omg ot the ditpontions of the rebels... This party, though 


rololvetl to endeavour at any rate, to get into ſome part of hiz2dominions ; 
but Was topped by thoſe, who nad POWer Io do it ettectually, Being then 
torced bac to Lorran, hemade and publiſhed his proteitation, which itis 
likely vou have ſcen, and which, I can allure you, was draw intirely by 
Bnpſelf. | 
From that time, as before, he had nothing in his thonghts,. but how, and 
„hen, he could atlert bis own right, and deliver his people. Ulle ſau little 
ground © hope for fuecour from any forcign prince, and had only the atiec- 
tions of his people, and rhe advice of his friends on this fide tne water, to-rely 
Ther interest ſcemetd now more..than ever licked to his; and they 
being upon the place, and contequently belt ale to judge of rhe fitteſt time 
ing to them, it mult be allowed, that it had been no ways prudent 
COMPFary.t0 their ODULON : And yet 11s moſt 
certam, that it was only by following ' their advice; colraly to his own judo. 
ment and inclination, that 10 much time was loſt; - Some of them in England 
mitted upon having a certain number or regular troops to make head at 
firtt, without which, they 1aid, noting was 10 be attempted.:. and though he 
[ent them word over and oe, that, atter all the endeavours he could ute, he 
tound it ab{olutely wpollible to obtain any troops; yet they infiſled for 
teveral months in this opinion, and by that maus the moſt favourable time, 
he ever had, was loſt. Other friends there pretended, that the difpohtion of 
te people would fill grow more tavourable towards Hum; and that there was 
no dancer, hut advantage, by delaying, 
£51 . though he had leveral mes fixed a day for his Geparture, he was 
full torced to delay, that he mighit not act contrary.to- the advice of his 
fricuds; and at another tune, becauſe he found, that bis eneintes hach dit 
covered his defign, and taken infallible meafurés' to Intercept hun. But as 
400. az his. friends began tu: Ice wid own. the wiſtakes they had been in, he 
without am regard to the man danyershehadto go through, ſet out fromm 
COMMENCY the 28th of October, and went incognito through 4. great parte t 
France to the coalt of Bretagne; and to avoid {alling into the hands of muny, 
ho were placed upon the common. road to intercept hun, he was obliged 10 


- Crols tlic country through bye-ways, with only three people with hun. 1s 
} , * A a I } 2 . 1 . » N +} 7 ; +» * 
 Glipt. was to go to England, it ugs appealed favourable there; or, if they 


Cid not, to 80 to Scotland. 

hen he arrived at St. Malo, he found the duke of Ormond returned 
from the coaſt of England, to which he had gone fome days betore, in hopes 
to have found friends ready to join him; but that having failed by ſome ac- 
cients of diſcoveries, he was forced to return, Upon this he retolved to go 
into Scotland; and it not being thought ſafe tor him to go throvgh the 
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only ſent to reconnoitre, put the rebels into the utmoſt con- 
futon at Perth. Some country beople, whoſe tear magni— 
hed the number of the detachment, carried news to the 
town, that the duke of A revieand all the army was within a 
few hours march. This Itruc che Whole rebel army with 
che greateil confternattonz and the panic continued, till 
Parties, fent out as-faras Tullbardine to view the country, 
rcturncd with the report of thNalHhOOd of the rumour, 
Colonel Gucit being returned, acquainted the duke of 
Argyle, that the rows were fo covered with ſnow, that it 
would be impollible for the army to. pats, efpecially the ar- 
ullery and heavy cartlages, except the ſnow was removed; 
upon which 1tcveral thoulind people from the country were 
ſummoned in to clear the roads. f 


*. 2 , 
On the 24th, the duke tnd general Cadogan went out with 


a party 10 View the country, and haften the 


| Ys Yorkmen em- 
DIOVCU in Clearing; the roads. 


| This tkewite alarmed tome 
ol tne enemy's advanced Pons, but did not, as the other, 
reach Perth. | | 

he day bore and that day it thawed (uddenly; and the 
! b 5 d b 8 [] . : 6 * . * 0 , 
an was followed by a great fill of ſnow, Which hindered 
Bs EY CN NS . V | 
tne workmen cnploved in « caring the roads, who had now 
a9an, and rendered the deſigned 
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alt their work to do over 


moderate, none of then having teen 2 CUmpagn in ſo cold 
CLIN uke as reolute in the meatures taken. 
eſpecially as he had politive orders from above, to attac the 
rebels without loſs of ume. | : 
Ou the Zoth, the duke ordered two regiments of dra- 
goons, and tive Ihnndred foot, to advance to Dumblain, with 
directions to Poil a itrons party at the demolithed bridge 
of Down. e 7 
On the 29th, the army begun their march, and procecded 
to Dumblain; the troops, which werethere before, advanc- 
ing at the {ame time, to the old caltle of Braco, expecting 
tone reſiſtance, but they found it abandoned. The next 
morning the fame party, with two pieces of Cannon advane- 
ed upon the road to Lullibardine, to cover the workmen, 
who were clearing the wav, and to prevent their being in- 
lulted by the gatrijon of Tuthbardine, 4hat day the army 
marched to Auchterardire; that is, to the place where. it 
ſtood, for the rebels had burnt the village to the ground, o 
chat the men were obliged to lie in the open air in as violent 


a cold niglit, as ever was known in thole paris. The next 


morning carly they marched to PFulltbardine, the garrifon 
ot which place had retired, e cept fifty men, who were made 
prifoners. Here the duke of Argyle received intelligence, 
that the pretender and-his army had abandoned Perth the 
day betore, and. retired towards Dundee. This was very 
agrecable news to the whole army, who had lain in the ſoy 
tor two mghts ſucceſlively. But, as it was four o'clock in 
the alternoon before the duke hnd the intelligence, they 
could not reach Perth that night. However the duke took 


Britiſh channel, he had been adviſcd to go round Ircland; and by a mefſags 
from his friends in Scotland, it was propofcd to hum to land at Dunltattnace; 
which was at that time in_their policthon ; but ſoon atter the enemy came 
0 be maiters of it, by the clans not performing What they were charged with 
in Argyleſhire, as-is atorementioned,: His Ircads unnediately informed 
him of this change by a ſecond meſſage; and this confirmed him in the re— 
lution he had bhimielt before taken, of ch ngmg, all his meaſures, and in 
place of raking that long tedions way, whichwas inde the fafeſt, to take a 
much ſhorter,” though a more dangerous u ay for Heilig intere epted by the 
enemies thips. He tent therefore wnmnediinely to prepare a tmall ſhip pri- 
vately 4% hin at Dunkirk; wich was Jccordingly done, though not without 
dithculty, | 

He was a ſecond time oblived to traverſe a great part of France, and that 
on horſeback, in the very coldeſt tine of this hirdand fcyere winter; Cxpot- 
ech to greater danger than the Forth, from the greater munber of thoſe, 
who lay in wait for Din om all the gicut roads, which ovltged hint to. travel 
by unflequented roads whore there was-accommodation Dad enough; and 
vet all tins time, in that tertible cold, he never uad the leaſt ailment Or 1G: 
poſition, 

It was about the middle of December (our Ityle) before he could reach 
Dunkirk. He was there informed, that there was a man of wal then lyins 
in that very road; and that there were a glent any More cruizing on the 
coaſts of France, England and” Scotland, all of then in waiting for him: 
Dat he without any regard to theſe CU Gur, went mmnedlately on board this 
mall ſhip with only -three lervints, and conducted by good providence, 
arrive tate at Peterhead, where he landed the -224-Gt December, O. 8. 
Haring, 1 hope, fully fatisficd your cutiobty, I have only to add, that 
1ough-1t hath pleuted God to permit, that 
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| ' this attempt, though never ſo 
ſt, nac not the wiſhiect ortrecet we have ftihl rexped by it one great ad- 
vamage, which is, that we have feen with our own eves, and perfonally 
Ku 1 our kn joyereign, and FO-DUr unſpraxoble alis faction, diſcovered 
IN hum all the Scar an 800d nes, that ale mcc ffary for making a 
people EVELY ay lap pV, ; 4 
The time may, aud I hope will yet come, 


open the eyes, auch turn the hears of thole nations to n tenſe of their duty, 


always unfortunate. But 
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with lun four ſcpnadrons of qragoons, and Wo battalions ot 
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foot, and marched that evening bo take pofleſſion Ot the 


* : 
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town, Here he arrived about two O Clock In the OMe, 


WM: |; tt þ 71 , Hrouehtl lengch and decp— 
U | Win the liorte; Ferit the tool, through 10 4 1 In 
| ! | ke road, did not ale til} ten the next MONNING, 
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ver feht barralleu DY their march. Had the r Hels Na 
Wt av neclhligence, that the duke was detached with mall! 


* an attendance, from the main of the army, he might have 
1 | LE (ome hazard; tor the orofs of the army did not arrive 
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N u Perth from F ullibardine till late in the evening, the 1 
* | | * N 
n N Pebrü 8 ; 
j The pretcuder and his paftychad now got TWO days march 
fl petore the TOVal army t was ncceeltary cherctore to Purity | 
5 them Will out intermiſtion, chat they might have ho fete. 
| Accordingly the 2d of February le duke of A gyle conti— 
Wl: nue 318 [> in 1 the head 01 ins uadrons, TIO Hattal! Dn 
| and £10! Area detached FOOL; lay tha! igt CE! is 
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Alt r WA 10 det 15 chat the March proved Very. C39), 9 
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tieve otherwiſe, to ſecure themſelves from their reſentment 
and only ſtaid behind to conduct the army to a place, where 
they could V ith lafety diſperſe them : which - they did ſo 
cfeftually, that though the duke of Argyle u ed his utimoit 
endeavours to come up with them, yet he could never ever 
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take one party of them, and did not, in all the purſuit, front 
Perth to the Highlands, take a hundred priſoners. They 
kept fo cloie together, and marched with tuch expedition 
into the mountains, that it was in vain for the duke to pur— 
fie them any | | 
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10 that city, In this paper the pretendier complains chielfly 


he was under, for his own Preteryation, to leave the country. 
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ether ON they arrived al ſuch places, where they might 
eparate Without Deconmneg a Prey 10 the CUCIILY , and Pro- 
Iulſes to let then hear from In ſhortly. 


[ye the oth of February when they arrived at Aberdeen, 


he tlürd day alter the pretender imbarked. Here they ſtaid 
un one night, and in that interval procured three veffels to 
Carry: averabouttivo hundred gentlemen, who deſigned to 
0 nale their efcape that way.“ Thete veſſels received private 
0 e Aberbreth ick. —irders to mec them to the norrfr of Aberdeen, about 


peterheadzBuchan, Rolfs, and other parts, where they took 
In their intended cargo; but one of them, falling in with thc 
King's ertiifers,. put in for the ſhore, where the gentlemen 
Linded again, and Fl owed the rebel army through by-ways. 
The other two vellels, with about a hundred and forty gen- 
temen, arrived fate in France. | | 

On the 7th, the rebels refolved to leave Aberdeen, and 
began their march early in the morning, and had evacuated 
the place by 1WO in the afternoon. - General Gordon, with 
the tor, formed the van, and the earl Mariſchal, with about 
\ thouſund horſe, formed the rear to Prevent ſurprize. They 
narched to the leit directly welt through Strath-Spev, and 
Krath-Hown, to the ils of Badenoch, Where they quietly 
diſperſed the common people, moitiy to their homes, but 
with a reſolution: to be ready to take up their arms on the 
Ark notice they [ould have from general Gordon. 


J 
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About this time ſeveral gentlemen, V ho had betaken 
pemfelves to the hills about Lochaber, feceived advice, that 


French frigates lay at the Orkneys in Pentland Frith, 
hey ſhould come al oard. Upon this the lord Dutius, 
iir George St. Clair, and lieutenant-general Eclin, with about 
hundred and fixty gentlemen more on horſebac weil 

1 mounted, made a fally from the hills, and crolt- 
ing in a body the ſhire of Murray, came down to the lea- 
(Halt, near a place called Bruch. Here they quitted their 


horles ro their ſervants; and ſuch, as they had no uſe for, 


they killed to prevent their falling a prey to the king's for- 
ces; then went on board ſome mall boats to purſue their 
way to the Orkneys; but finding theſe boats too ſmall and 


dangerous for that boiſterous ſcalon of the year, they put in 
agam at Dimbeth; Where they hired two large bar ks, in 


hich ſixty of them got late to the frigate of twenty - fix gulls. 
The others preſled another Scots veffel to carry them to the 
cr frigate. When they arrived off that coaſt, the coun: 
try pcople Were alarmed, and afraid, that they were come 
with a Gclign to plunder them, and ſcemed inclinable to tall 
upon them. But, the French ſhip coming in to their aſhilt- 
ance, the people were ſoon ſer right as to their nuſtakeyan 
alalted them in getting on board the French ſhip. Both the 
ſhips ſet fail, and landed them at Gottenburgh, in the King. 


of Sweden's dominions, who was then ſetting out with an 


army on his expedition to Norway, and received their offer 


- of cntering into his ſervice very courteouſly. But the lord 


Duffus, going to Hamburgh, was there ſeized at the ſuit of 
the Britiſh envoy. | 

In the mean time, the duke of Argyle Was on his march 
to Montroſe, where he arrived on the bth of February; and 
at Aberdeen, with five hundred men, on the 8th ; but the 
reſt of the army not being come up, the purſuit could nol 
be continued; only he.difpatched general Evans with tw 
hundred dragoons to harrals their rear, or endeavour to di— 
vide thew Morſe from the foot; and ar the ſame time, to give 
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chace to the two hundred gentlemen, who had ſeparated 
from the reſt, to take ſhipping at Frazerſburgh but the 


general ſucceeded in neither. : 
" White the duke of Argyle was in chaſe of the rebel 
army by land, the men of war were as induſtrious to annoy 
them by ſea, ind hinder their eſcape. But they had not 
the fortune to meet with one {hip belonging to the rebels ; 
though they were not remiſs in their duty. | 

Vith all this diligence both on ſea and land, it was flrange 
that any eſcaped : but it was much more ſo, that not one 
of them ever tell into the hands of their purſuers, but ar- 
rived every man tate in France; where they were hunted 
by the carl of Stair, the Britith ambaſtkador at the French 
Court, whoſe intelligence was ſo good, that there was 
ſcarce one ſtep taken by the pretender, or any of his moit 
ſecret friends, without his Knowledge; by which means 
he diſappointed the pretender of the greateſt part Of che 
ſupplies he expected from France, and watched his perſon 
{o narrowly, chat he Kept lym a confiderable time on that 


This appears from the follow ing journal of their proceedings publiſhed 
at Evinburgh, 
Feb. 22, The Royal Ann galley, Pearl, Port-Mahon, Deal-Caſtle, 
and Phoenix are returned from.cruiing. It appears from the journal of cap- 
ain Stewart, that he bad intelligence early of the pretender's having put to 
{ca from Montroſe in a clean tallowed French ſnow, which rowed out ot the 
harbour, and cloſe in a long ſhore, a good while with her fails furled. 
he Port-Mahon lay all that night within two leagues of the harbour's 
mouth; but it was ſo very dark, there was no ſeeing a ſhip at a quarter 
of amile diſtance, Captain Stewart and the Pearl were off Aberdeen; . and 
when the rebels marched out of that town, having notice of their marching 
northward, and that lord Tinmouth and others were contriving to make their 
eſcave from Peterhead or Frazerfburgh, he immediately diſpatched away 
the Pearl and Phenix to lie off theſe places, which effectually, dif+ppointed 
them. He lay himſelf at Aberdeen, till the duke of Argyle arrived there, 


"The winds afterwards blowing hard ſoutherly, he ditpofcd the ſhips moſtly | 


on the ſouth coaſt of the Murray-Firth ; ſent by the Deal-Cattle a letter to the 
carl of Sutherland, to appriſe lum of the flight of the rebels, and to prepare 
to reccive them, in caſe they ſhould make a; puſh at Inverneſs ; and traced 
lord Tinmouth and his affeciates as far as Port-Sary ; where feeingen ſhip 
of warieady to intercept them, they deſpaired of ſuccets on the coat, and 
therefore they joined the clans on the 10th inſtant; and took to the woun— 
tains. All the ſhips kept the ſea diligently, when wind and weather would 
permit, and obſerved the motions of his metry? arniy ſo carefully, that 
the duke of Argyle did not pals through any 122-port town without find- 
ing ſome ſhip ready to put in executon any lervice his grace might have 
had to propole, On the 21{t fir John Jennings had advice from my lord 
Lovat, tht a veſſel with the pretender's plate, and other effects on board, 
and a conlidcrable ſum of money for his ule, had lately put into the Lewis ; 
2nd that many of the chiefs of the rebels were making off towards the Ille 
of Skie, and other. north-weſt iſlands : whereupon he immeqiatcly ordered 
the Drake floop thither, with inſtructions to cruiſe about the Otkneys, if the 
wind ſhould then be contrary ; and by expreſs, directed captain Stewart of 
the Aldborough, to diſpatch the Happy-»>loop thither, and to cruiſe him— 
ſelf with the Lively, for tourteen days about the iflands of Uilay, Mull, and 
Canna, to endeavour to intercept the rebels, or any veſſels for their relic,” 

m The firſt memorial, dated in January 1715-10, was in tne following 
terms : | | | 

»The underwritten earl ot Stair, miniſter of the king of Great-Britain at 
the court of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, repreſents to his royal highneſs 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France, that although his royal highneſs has 
ſeveral times aſſured the ſaid carl, that he would faithfully and - punctually 
oblerve the treaty of peace concluded with Great-Britain. at Utrecht, and 
that he would not ſuffer any arms, ammunition of war, ofhcers or ſoldiers, 
to fail from any harbour in France, for the ſervice of the pretender ;- and 
that his royal highneſs had accordingly ſent ſtrict orders to all the harbours 
in the kingdom tor that purpoſe; it is nevertheleis apparent, that things of- 
this nature are daily embarked, and thipped off in the ports of France, with- 
out any oppoſition on the part of the officers commanding there, The late 
duke of Ormond and the pretender have frequently gone on board ſhips at 
Ot. Malothat were known to be loaden with arms and ammunition for the 


lervice of the pretender ; and that with ſo little circumſpection, that they 


have been attended with a whole troop of horſe, with their officers of the 
T1eoment. of Nugent, all of them in their regimental cloaths, arms, and ac- 


comrements, without meeting with any. oppoſition from the commanding 


Oilicers ct ihe moſt chriſtian king at St. Malo, The pretender finding it 
vot adviſeable to venture to embark'there, ſet out through Normandy to 
embark at Dunkirk; and the late duke of Ormond, not finding it fate to 
land in England, returned to Motlaix. During his abſence his royal high- 
nets did the earl of Stair the honour to tell him, that he would caufe the 
laid troopers of the regiment of Nugent to be puniſhed as deſerters, if they 
1etuined to. France; and the marſhal 'Uxelles affured him that he would 
caute them to be hanged, They are now returned, and have joined their 
Teyiments : The fienr Beſach and his company, the arms and ammunition, 
vInch the late duke of Ormond had with him tor his enterprize, are till at 
Morlaix, and have been removed only from one ſhip to another. The 
commanding oflicer is ſo far from commanding thoſe arms to be ſtopped, 
tathe retuſed to cauſe the ſhips to be ſearched, though he was delired 


to do ſo by captain Campbell, commander of the Engliſh man of war lying 


ui Morleix. 


Several ſhips, with arms, ammunition, money, and officers for the ſor— 
vice of the pretender, are failed, within theſe ſix weeks paſt, from Dieppe 


and Hivre de Grace, which are actually arrived in Scotland. And laſtly, a 
Hup failed the 19th of this month fiom Havre de Grace, in fight of an 


vihicer of the king of Great-Britain, who having repreſented to the marquiſs 
de Roveray, that there were twenty officers, both at Havre and Hat fleur, 
ready to go on board to follow the pretender to Scotland; and defired the 
marquis to give orders to prevent their embarkation, the marquiſs anſwered, 
That what he ſaid might poſhbly be true; but that he could not hinder 
the officers from going on board, having no orders from court ſo to do. 
The exrl of Stair has ſeveral times repreſented to his royal highneſs the re- 
gent, and tothe marſhal d'Uxelles, that ſeveral generals, colonels, and other 
officers, who are actually in the ſervice of France, deſigned to go over to 
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ſide of the water, to the general diſappointment of the 
rebels. By his repeated memorials to the regent of France, 
he kept him in conſtant obfervance of the treaty of 
Utrecht; at leaſt any violations, that were made, were 
only by connivance ; in which caſes the earl was never 
ſilent, as appears by two memorials; the one writ while 
the pretender was in Scotland, and the other after he had 
abandoned it. m 

The tacis contained in the firſt memorial were too well 
vouched for the regent to deny them; and it was difficult 
to find any evalion to reconcile them to the engagements 
of the court of France in the treaty of Utrecht; for which 
reaſon he did not incline to give any antwer. But the 


aflairs of the pretender taking adifferent turn, and he being 
obliged to leave Scotland, and being again arrived in France 


— 


ſome days after the firſt memorial was delivered, the cat! 
of Stair. preſented a ſecond, to prevent his or any of his 
adherents being ſheltered in that court . 
Ihe pretender, upon his return to France from Scotland 
Scotland, and join the rebels, and even has owen 3 liſt of them to the mar- 
ſal; which generals, colonels, and officers are (lat Boulogne, Calais, 
Dunkirk, and other places thereabouts, 10 dy t embark tor Scotland, hays- 
ing been detuined only by the conttary winds and creat froſſs; the command— 
ers of the aid places alledging,. that they have no orders trom court-to hin- 
der the bud ofheers from embarking. The eat of Stair finds tyimfelt oblived 
to repretent thee things to his royal highnets, that he may fee, whether his 
orders have been purictually executed, and confider whether Gre:t-Britain 
has reaſon to believe, that thet. caty of Utrecht is futhfully executed. His 
royal highnels is dehired a the func time, to calt an eve On the ſaid treaty. 
Furthermore, the ſaid carl of Stir finds nimſelfohligeg to notity to. his royal 
highnels, that the {ud late duke of Ormond, and teveral other conſpirators 
againſt their king and countty, fer om; tome days ſinc towards Bourdcanx 
and B1yonne;, and that they have affunbled on the couft of Gafcoigne agrcat 
quantity of arms ant ammunition, with thips to make a defcent (as the court 
of St, Germam's give ont) in Irdland, and ceaute a tebellion there, which 
that court flatters themielves wilt not only be. fupported-with money, but 


allo with troops from France. The carl of Stair, who has fo ar nty delited 


to eftablitl} and maintain a good, lincere friewhip between the king his 
malier and his roval tighnets, finds humtelf very nent to have reprofentat}. 
ons to make about matters of lo great importance, Khich are of to nice-a 
nature, ald tend to alienate the afteetion of the two nations from each Otlier, 
and provoke them fo fat that difinal conte (MICNECS inay ene there- 
upon, it peedy care 18-npt taken to prevent them,” 98 7 

n 'Fhe lecond memorial ran thus: | | 

Ihe earl of Stat, mſtüſter to the. King of Gicat-Brit in, to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, by exprets order trom the king his maſter, notifies to his 
royal higlcis, the dike of Orteans, regent of. France, the fliglit of the 
pretendet, aniithe.dipertion of the rebels in Scotland, which his majeſty is 
perſuaded. will be very acceptable to.his royal. highnefs, by reafon-of their 
near tchtion, andthe ſtrict tnendfhip which his m.jetty has carefully culti- 
vated with ls Toyal higanets, 5 

The treaty of Utrecht being ſo lately concluded, the King thouglit him— 
ſelf fure, that his royal highmets, regent, would have. taken proper meatucrs 
to hinder the pretender from fetting foot again-in France. But -fince the 
pretender has found means. to return thither, his myyeſty perſuades himfelf 
that his royal higlnets will oblige him, as 1001 as he tus notice of it, to 
quit the kingdom. | | 

His roval lughneſs has two much reaſon. and penetration, not to ſee the 
whole weight and zuſtice of this demand. Great-Britain cannot be either 
ſafe or quiet ſo long as pertons, Who have conſpired and undertaken.with an 
armed force the rum and ſubverfion of their country, are fcceived and fup— 
ported in uus neighbourhood; nor can France melt be ſure, that they (hall 
not be again expoſed to bearthe blame of their evil practices, 

The king of Great-Britain and the nation thought theinſelves very ſafe on 
the ſide of France by the folemn treaty af Utrecht, which for ever excludes 
the pretender from France, and obtges France to give him no fuccours, nor 
{hips, nor arms, nor ammunition, nor money, nor officers, nor ſoldiers, 
nor councils, directly or indirectly, Thee gentlemen came over, and de- 
manded refuge and protection in France, where they are no fooner arrived, 
but, taking advantage of the converency of the neighbourhood, and the 
facility of correſpondence by letters, they plot and contrive a blac and de— 
teitable treaſon againit their country, which, upon the faith of the treaty, 
was diſacmed and defencclefs. And, notwithilanding the treaty, thev find 
means to get entrance tor the-pretender into France, and by their mtrigues 
procure him hips, arms, ammunition, ofticers, folders and money; with 
which atlſtance the pretender did actually invade Britain, where he occaſion- 
cd infinite damage to the nation. 

His royal highnets may imagine, whether. Great-Britain can be eaſy in a 
ſituation ſo troubleſome as they would find themſelves in, having thele rebels 
in their neighbourhood, ready to carry fire and word into the heart of their 
country. In this ſituation, Great-Brifam. would be ſobliged to keep always 
in arms, tormented with continual ſuſpicions and inquictudes; a condition 
much worſe than an open war. For a people, which Jove to live in peace 
with all their neighbours, and is jealous ot the pretervation of their laws amd 
liberties, his royal highneſs may ſee by the mnanimous addrefies of both 
houſes of parliament to the king, with what an eye the nation beholds this 
boiſterous and unſettled ſituation. The king hath-the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects too much at heart, not to come with eageineſs into their ſentiments and 
intereſts; and he flatters himſelf, that upon this account his royal highnets 
will not refuſe him ſo juſt a proof of his Iriendſhip, and of the detire lie hath 
to maintain a good underſtanding between the two nations, 

For the fame reaſons, the king ot -Grent-Britam hopes, that his royal 
highneſs will be pleaſed to join effectual mſtances with thoſe of his majeſty, 
to the duke o: Lorrain, to the end the ſaid duke may not permit the pretender 
to return into his dominions. 

The earl of Stair is ordered hkewiſe to put his royal highneſs in mind of 
the declaration he made, that the officers in the fervice of France, who ſhould 
follow the pretender in the invaſion of Great-Britain, ſhould be broke; aud 
the king is perſuaded, that his royal highneſs will not ſuffer the genera 
officers, colonels, and others, who have followed the pretender in the 
rebellion, ever to be employed again in the ſervice of France; and 
that if it happen, that ſome of the ſaid officers ſhould return, or be 
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him from all the employ ments under him. 
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being perſuaded, that the lord viſcount Bolingbroke (who 


had entered into his ſervice as ſecretary of ſtate to him, 


and continued in France, in order to ſend {upphes to him 
into Scotland, ) had been faulty in the exec ution of his olfice, 
ſont the duke of Ormond to him for the ſcals, and 1 ene ed 
1 his Occalioned 


alre dy returned] into F trance, his royal highneſs will puniſh them in ſuch a 
manner, that it may. appear his royal highnets and this government do loudly 
e114 pprove e of their proceeding, form. My contrary to the treaty of Utrecht. 

To ine end there may. be no miſtake in ſo nice and impoftant a matter, 
the earl of Stajr bath orders to demand an anſwer in writing to his memo rial, 
winch he is carneitily deſirous may be fuchs, as may cotitribute towards the 
reſtoring of a good undet{tanding between the two nations.“ 

The regent's awer to this memorial was as follows: 

© His roy: al highneſe, being unfeignedly deſirous of advancing the gloryend 
proſperity of the king of Gre: it-Britain, heard with fo much the greater Pica- 

{ure of the ſucceſs ot his arms in Scotland, becauſe at the 3 time that this 
event jecurcs the tr. quit y of the kingdom of Great-Britin, it will put a 
ſtop to the falle reports that have been ipread wi ithout fand tion by the en 
mies of the public peace, with, deligh to alter the t1 uth and friendſhip, u Wen 
the king is delirous to preſerve with the king © f Great-Britain, and winch 
hath- alwavs been one of the ho 99 objects of his royal highneſs's views. 
And as he will punctually tultil the treaty of Utrecht, he hath alr cady em- 
ployed the authority bei is intruſted with, to make the chévalier de St. Ge orge 
depart 55 kingdom, and will continue to make nic of tie fame | 

npoſc bis COM mg into it agaim at any time, or unler any pretence whats 


t authority to 


I 

105 „N. 
As toi , whoare come into this kingdom from Figland, or 
ic Over, though no body is gn nt what the laws of 
refuge, ate in 7 es, his, royal highnels 91858 h oft ous to convince 
tin how tar the king is from uttern .perton:whate 
ſoover to-abute the lanctary-of 1115 Kinga 1, as to Mallitant in Great-Biitamn 
tranquility, he will in concert 
Gicat which fhall be. 
cyentiiy. ich an 9 7 „und for kee ping. up. a good anderil, 
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me 5 removins every oecation of diftruſt, - And to thew bend es hon 11 11s 
macilyis from bearing v Kli the raſhnels of the e, who dare to aët contrary to 

N 3 SE „ 55 
His 1ntentions ict has or the ordinances to be ſttiétly executed 5 uch 


of the othcers ot his troops as went out of the kingdom e Ins leave, 
LE it be true vi hat tlie carb of Stair ſays, that E nel, Tore upon 
the faith of treaties, it is no leſs certain, that no 2 8 0 9 -hatfoever Cal Lay with 
My that ever. h. Ys ity had a mind to take that of a; pen ity. to diſturb 
mor that, he hiuth granted any fuccours 5 the chevalicr de St. Ge "OI YE 
It 15 well , ON * contrary, that his royal hight ieſs 5 Hindered the {ulpect- 


and 1 whe 5 he had notice of them ; and nothing 
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cd Arnametts 


better proves, that the chevy: allet de St, Gebrge was not aſliſted by France, 
than-the condition he was in Scotlat ad, deſtitute of all things necefiary tor 
{1101 an enterprize. | 
T } : 1 1 . 7 — 4 . 
His majeſty ſees with ple aſure the marks of a perfect intelligence between 


elle of Get Bi tam and-his partiame Ft, fince this ninit be the inoſt fold 


ED of the glory of that PICS 1d the bh: eee 17 5 Its 
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royul highnets..v ilk [Ways have a great concern therein. A. he very truly 
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ddeſires to kei [ His Bi ittännié m: vie It" y 5 triendſhip, 1 0 he Will ont no! LD 

that nav flew hun how glad he is of the teltinonies he. receives thercot; 
0 10 24 1 0 , Ne - Fir * * , 4 j 0 1. 1 5 x. 

neither will he interpole, directly orinduectly, to binder ttt ubs Of Lorrain 

FOM. granting, upon the inſtances of the king 5 Greaut-Biitam, : at he fhall 
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is Brittannie maſéſty, he will fre, with a great deat of pleaſure, whatever mity 
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contribute towards it. But rſuaded: at the fane th 
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his ToyÞ highnels 15. pe tunic, 
hat the king of Great-Britain will not defire him to hes 775 meatires with, a 
ince, Over, 3 the king hath no authority, Whichrcatmot be-grounded on 
ay tolid foundation, and which would add not thing to the rendering. cttectual 
the powerful inſtances of his Brittannic: inajefty. 1 Ver concewed in 
ters fo plain aud particular, ought to evince to all mankn 8 What ate the 
toc intenttons of the king; ZR leaves 00 mamer of 10 loubt or ob! Ur ity In 
{ * * #4 4 * . g 5 Y we 3 x ; RES 
Won tothe fincere defire his royal . lnghnets has always had carefully, to 
131 1 54 v1 b * a he , * 8 » #} Bri — 4 1 
DICICNY © the UMIULY OT the KING ON Url Cal DITIEND,. and to c MMtribute in whatever 
dcpendet upon the authority.he is intrüſted with, to the eſtabliſhnient and 
» 6 * » A } : X Sx x _ 
Pp. clervation ofen, good correipondence and perfect friendſhip between, tlie 
> 11 . 11 84 18. er] _ | 3 p f 
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1 ele letters v © printed at I.. ohdon, 1735 in 8v O. but 16 Miedl Adel; 
{iipprefiled, As they contain teveral curious Partie ue it may not be im- 


pa r n 
agalnt this 10140 


pre fixed charge 
ent Hoem London, M. re 16, 1716, by the agents of the preten- 
m to the affairs of Scotland dur: ing the rebellion of the late earl 
Mar, as contained itr the following letters between his lordiſlüp's fecretary, 
and mr. Mur au. By the aſterim * Jisſto be eee ie pretender, 

The articles ag. nuſt lor d Boling broke arc as follow: 

I. Lord Bolingbroke was never to be found by dete who came to him 
about bufinets. It by chance, or ftratagem, they got hold of him, he aftected 

ang im a hurry, and, | by putting we m off till another time, full avoided giy- 
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proper to infer t them at large with the [30)- 


lingbroke, 4 


{ ' tie 
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EI. The eart of -: Mar, by. fix different meſſengers, 
2Wuamied lord Bolingbroke, before the“ 
111 0 tre 


at different times, 
came from Dunk ik, of his being 
s for want of arms and am munition, and prayed a ſpeedy relief; and 
thougli the things dam nded were in my lord's power, there was not fo much 
a3 one pound of pont der {ent in any of the ſhips which by his lordſhip's di- 
rection PRs from France, : 

III. The * himfelf, after his arrival, ſent general Hamilton to inform 
him, that his want of arms and ammunition was ſuch, that he ſhould be 
obliged to leave Scotland, unleſs he Teccived a 1pc edy lupply. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke amuſed mr. Hamilton twelve days together, and did not intro- 
duce him to any of the French minitters, though be was referred to them 
For a particular account of affiirs, or in all that time ſo muell commnicated 
his letter to the queen or any body elſe. 

IV. The count de Caſtel Blanco had for ſeveral months at Havre 2 con- 
Iiderable quantity of arms and ammunition, and did d. uly aſk his lordſhip's 
orders how to diſpoſe of them, but could never get any, even to the hour 
the “ landed in France. 

V. The 's friends at the French court had, for ſome time paſt, no very 
good opinion of his lordthip's integrity, and a very bad one of his ditcretion, 

VI. For a time, when many merchants in France would have carried 
privately any quantity of arms and ammunition into Scotl: and, my lord de— 
fired a public order of the regent for the imbarkation ; which being a thing 
not to be granted, 1s ſaid to haye been done, in order 10 beg u denial, 
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tron ot 
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a controverſy (under his direction) by letters between TO : 
ecretary mr. Brinſden, and mr. James Murray, atterwards 


made carl of Dunbar by the pretender. “ 
During theſe proc zedings, Lewis XIV. of France died a 
Verlailles on the iſt of Septe ember, N. S. 1715, in the 
7th year of his age almolt complcared (having been born 


ar 


VII. The“ wrote to his WTO ip by every oe aſton after his arrival iy 
Scotland; and, though there were many Opportutmi 105 of writing in retu. 
yet from the time he landed tliete tothe day he left it, he never receis ea 
one letter from his lordſhip. 

The lord Bolingbroke, in his firit letter, after he received thele articles, 
wrote as follows: 

The * andearl of Mar, and tl | 
ſo much in want ot any. excuſe tor their light, that they have: th 
to have 1 gg)! Bolingbroke ditcharged the *'s tervice ' 
and my unons manner, under the pretence, that the want of powder, W. 


ie others, who came from Scotland, are 


O1oHht jr 
CI B 


eh 
he delayed to fend, forced them to abanden Scocland. His lordfis; 5 100 
publicly, That he is able to prove, that it they Wanted PX 8 It UMaz 
not his fault. 2. That, according to what ue * Wm el of NI. ir 5 ſay in 
their letters, they mutt have come aud as th ud they id a 
powder in France. 3. That, it they had Neuen d to have tad in 8 of 

a few days longer, -thev would ve Tecuived nt un ten thoutand tas, 


above th ty thoutand w eig ut of pom der, and o {tores 3 O10; 
Ana la itly, That the UCIC aon flows from anodt hei lource, and chat 5 
kne'y ala [{poke of the de 191 to diſcard him, le ug i fore the want 0! [ 
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Ger. \ 8 0 nn 1 as Ka! \ked OT g [1:4 1 De 15 11 wing to enter Uno we Fl = 
ticulars ht thote general he: ide for realons that may be eaily guefled, 
he is perfu⸗ dech that be thall ncither pals lor Dovelte nor a 1 Taitor amo! 


11 
lis friends 

The ſecond letter was wrote! by lord Bolin 
ing tert 


gbroke's ſecretary im the full 
ns-: 
. April 4, 1716. 

] have « comn nuncated to his lordſhip what you wrote to me; aud 1t 12 
his lozdihip's order, that I give you the fall owing awer: 

10 ine charge tha It you Have letzt e 18 10 tub ot unprobable 
lordſhip can hardly imagine it can have any other. effect, but the ſhame 
contullon of thoſe that brought it; u 2 Ich is the effect of that villainous and 
ungratctiul treatment, that thote peo ple have given, ad. my lord has 
with in that country, where they ate equally def; Fg lor their folly, aud 
deteſted tor their immorality, by#all the peo ple of confiderat ion. 

My lord-has hitherto It i t two other realons: for his ffleuce. 

The fick is, That he cannot very fuily explain the articles. of 
ſending. arms and ammunition into Scotland, without betraying the Iecrct 
of thote, by whom he has been truſted, and under whole pro:ection he 
ves. | 

And the ſecond is, That he cannot give. the true reaſon of the ill uf 
he has received, without expofing fome characters in fuch a light, 1s 
loc every body. TOE You mall have as much as can be at pre! 
oven of the ſtate of things on this fide of the water; of the metliod En, 
butinefs is put into; the hands that are waſted With-it. After wi 
you will pity my Jord, -and not blame him. 

hen he returned lat 


les. that h. 


and of 


ITE * 14 vs ana y ao: Graf 
Hume 3 Dauphine, And at the dere C3; 
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friends engaged in tts builinets, he tound inmiectt 4nimedi: tel expoicd 
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Lally ſtrug 4 ale * ith dutlennties O ieee IOTHS, he firſt a 1.11 ung ti. 111 tile U 
attœch PI Tudiccs Us Ne e Ihe. econd, from the impoffihality 


Keeping tlie queen, ang © 1 11 1 ral 
nie ddlin; „in bufineis. 1e-cabals of French and Kit 
inen n and people e of tlie mol | name in 
world, or elſe ot very. bad characters, Who had be 

Parts of buliucts, and expected to continue 10, 

To get over the fit of theſe difiiculties, my lord | ſaw would be the-w 
of time; but he 1 begun, the harder it w: 
prove; and that any yielding to thoſe PFeju dices, increaſcd and. ftrengthen 
them. He theretore began upon the firit, aud continued upon every: 0: 
Cation to combat theni with orcat decency, but wih great firmneſs,. coi- 
trary indeed to the opitnon of others,” who imagine it will be time envu!; 
to talk of thoſe things, when his lordſhip thinks it will be too late. 

As to the pœoplè of the court of St. Germain's, my lord knew cnc: 
of Knela 2f France too, to know they would-be a load upon. butt." 
but no help to it. In England they are odious, and in France in conte;: 
Tue firſt is not very ſtrange; for you may depend upon it, that tv 
eight years experience had not made them wiler in any degree. And 
lat er is {o true, that my lord athrins, that he never yet ipoke-'of En, 

incls to aby man of tigure on this fide the water; but, 
5 ve any aniwer, he exncted, that the court « 
excepted) ſhould not know any thing of it. 

\V 1th tis ſet of people, and a wh ole tribe of jeſuits, my lord 
avoided all forts of commerce bcfore the duke of Ormond arrived. 
not ſo much as tee any of them, before his grace came, and thought. 
open his door to them. My lord could no lo; ger avoid ſceing them; Hut h 
never would enter into any familiar] ty with them. He choſe three or tout Des 
ſons of ſenſe and activity. Some of them were Proteſtauts; and others 
very indifferent Roman Catholics. Thoſe he employed were as many 

wanted. During the time that my lord, much againſt his will, was. 0blly 
relide at St. Germain's s, he obſerved the lame conduct, andnever aflociatc 
any one man there but the duke of Berwick, who is not to be . 
court, though he has lodgings in the houſe, vio has a Rü tin 
more capacity and credit th an all the tel t put together, in con 

whom my lord all along acted, and by v ole judgment he is will: 
fand or tall, 

With the other cabal of people, that mentioned in the third place, 
lord had at firſt ſome little communication, for he was thloun into t 
hands; but as joon as he knew 1 perions, and informed himielt ot 
characters, he broke all meaſures with them, and the rather, as the) 
made ule of as people, who intended to do nothing g, only to amuſe th! 
this fide the water, and by that means. our tric nds on the other fide : | 
for this uſe they were indeed very proper, fince they are fo inconfideri-+ 
that they may be at any time diſavowed, without the leaſt confequet nec. 

But the thing, that principally ſhoced my lord, was to find the 161 
of all buſineſs, and even the heads of the be it and deareſt friends, truſtec“ 

the keeping of a multitude of people, ſome of whom, both men and 
men ot the vileſt characters, 

The third letter was as follows: 
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St. Germaiiis (no one pci. 


thereto 


He * 


April 8, N. ö 1716. 
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- Mott of thc vellels fent to 5c Oi Land were bark 
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bu the 5th of September, 1638) and in the 73d year of his 


. Which bes an May 14; 1643. His d ſeach produced 
Art of re evolution in the government of France. The 
ng, by his will, had placed the admittration of the go- 
vernment 1. 1a council, ot which the duke of Orleans was 
chief. But the duke was not, by his authority, to decree 
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or ved quite contrary conduct. It was more than fix* weeks before the 
retu 1 out of Scotland, and coniequently long be fore the ſix articles Neutiakt⸗ 
ech in your letter were prepared, or any other of the pretences againſt my lord 
ind Ute „ that we knew of the union of the teveral cabals in order to get riot 
in; and thathe pe, e to ſeveral of his acquaintance of it. He was not 
much Con erned at it, ing fro 1 the fit ſt refolved to ſerve upon a P! Otettn it 
ane Enel DOI NN, Or not to ſerve at all; and hl contetic 5 that he did n OL 
immens that the duke © t Ormo "ad, for whom he has alu. VS had a vet 'y Darti- 
cular tetpect, would e\ er have | Dee i drawn ii to pun himtelt at. the head of a 
P 1 on this h1de the u ater, andy indirectly (107 he 1s far ttom deuguing any 
ſuch tliing). to do the work of the factions. above-mentioned; My lord knew 
indeed, and knew with great forrow, that his grace gave ſo much ear to them 
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and tuffereckh the ſtorjes they nad told him, to make 10 great an umprettion 
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much more .confiderable, which h vs never been | Kt for, Or 1 Ot, 


and which would have ech: ocured, had the bn Hoes of Scotland kept alive 
a littie lopger, and had other proph done their Ba as my lord 61d. his, 
Nt nly to c ary pa illengers 
and not Kapable of tramporting arms and am un tion. By theſe convey . 
ances however, icveral tums of money were ſent, aud particularly lixty 
thoufand livies. in gold at. one time, of which ſo good care was taken, that 
every faith! ng of it was loſt: arms and ammunition were to be got but two 
Ways. They were either to be bought and ſent into Scot]; nd, or juchi 
Quantities, as had been before promited, Merle to ie mace Ule Of. That 
there was not one farthing to. buy them with, is ſo true, that my lord may 
appeal to thotc of St. Germain” 8, who had 123 management of the ones 


he 
1152011 this head. The little calh that was Dec ed, ls enher lent in pecie 
to Scotland, or employed in anfwer ing the bills that were coruflaticly datt itt cr 


from the- coats, And belides, it money had not be: Yanting, tlie neceſla- 
ry orders tor buying, conveying to the conſts, and 1mbai king, could not 
have been procured, My lord imagines when the duke of \f Ormond refte ts, 
he cantot but be ſenſible of this truth, ſince ie” cannot be ignorant, 


that a quantity of ums, he thought himſelf ſure of in October; were in 


Fel bruaty ſtill in the ſame place, ind no nearer being tent: than on. the 


1— 
hrit. da As tor ſending ſuch arms and ſtores as were already pro— 
ice, 5 lord knew ot but two N one, and that a ſmall one, 


ht have-been in Scotland in October or Nove mnber, had the directions 
Von by my lord been be \\ hy they were not, he will not. ſav: 
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tores Ate at this hour rotti ng ina maga⸗— 


2 ] X cre they have lain theſe. five months. As to the. otiter 
parcel of 1 ſtores, it is that: which you call count Cattel- Blanco's, 
a i Very large quantity of both, This Caſtel Blanco is a Span 
I M ho, by the merit of e le re Meliont's daughter, ſets up for a 
g bat Hazi buſtneſs. But that thoſe arms and; ſtores belong tochin! 
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! 
be made uſe of a; n ik, at . , ON that pretence, the French King Would 
| 160%, Which Is, tilt a doubttul:. pe int: and ta cover them as arms a! 8 
ſtor: ug tor Spaun and intended for the West Iudies. It is filly to ta 

ti ere from mydord were wanting to ſend them. Theſe orders im if 
have beet of another kind; and fuck orders 2 not be. got ſooner, Or in 
HOY Other manner than they were got. This is a point my lord cannot 15 CHE 
PE un; and lit mull therefore teſt here, whether this Caſtel Blanco. One 
nir. Flänc, and ſtich other niecddling people, deicrve the beſt 8 [ 
think it proper; however, to add, that in a fortnight's time, after there was 
the leaſt appearance of being able to ſend away the ſtores and flips, and all 
other mentures negelkach, were got ready and prepatech without any noe 
or the leaſt ſuſpicion, the; mg it has e been in 80 ofland, had they not been 
at lalt topped by the French. (hich Tl ſtilh f. ay isa doubtfii point) In ive or 

: days time, wien my lord Mar and his com many from Scotland landed : 
in; from whence ord. r3, as I afterwards heard, ere ſent to 8. 
Þ ke to ſtop all manner of unburkation, 
it is {aid under the ſecond head, may ſerve-as an anſwer to the fourth, 
as We of as to the econd letter. 

As to the t bird article, upon general Hamilton's arrival, my lor. U repfe- 
ſented where it was 5 proper, all that he brow ht by letter and by word of 
mouth, the very next morning. It is therclore a ſimple lic, and worthy. of 
thoſe, who ſeribble from this {$de of the Ws to lay, that general Hamil- 
ton was amnled tor twelve days, as if, during all that time, the purport of 
his meflage had been kept a ſector, It is to be tuppoled, that 85 regentꝰs 
and the *'s miniſters would not have conferred with a mai of his circumſian 


cc, and who came ou ſuch an errand; but if {uppoling they bad not theic 
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any thing, Or | ſue any order in the name_of the minor, 
55 and een of the council. The da) 

after che ju ng death the duke of Orleans (attended as the 
Kings of Fr rance uſually are on the like Web * ) came 10 
the paryan cnt of Paris, and, after the king's will was 


opened and read; complained of a ior contrary ti 


ſcruples, of what uſc it was for them to ſee him, when he conld tell them 
nottung more thin they knew-alrea lv : 4 But, be that: as it vv ith 1 con affine 
You, that my lch it he cot le have given hinnthe Opportunmmz, would, which, 
It 10 nus, o mich Weig! Ut is laid upon. 5 
The. fifth article of that letter cont: 11118 hs m 
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OY Ci id, nO melee by ht 

any qiantit Of atis or ammunttion; 
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ever was invented. - Without mor ev and theor 
could OF WOU it undert ke 0 tranſpo! 1 | 
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and 1 ain able to cite ſoine very gte 
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' ar gams of thhs Rind, which my-lord 
If * 1 l t\ «\ 1 I 5 X 7 x D 
rought to be: „ Winen fared atlatt for want of money, and the neceſſary 
commtenane „„ Ihe latter part f the article is ar 
3 WY lord is Lud to hive initted ona der, 
declined making uſe of private methods. fort the unbarkation of 
ammummion. I remoeniber 
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5 he chevalier, ANS to tlie 1h Harti le, o body 
Is b. ter able th, unt than nyt t, ünce I entetec all the letters which 
my lord ii; and the re Aoas ny 55 tm ive ditpateheck before mr. la- 
bnlton came mnto: France; . By hon by lord: receill the litit letter of hirli— 
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The fubttance of bis lord] np” s apology for himſelf is, *that, if they wanted 
arms id jy; der 1 in Scotland, it was not his fault: that he had neut her 10g 
to buy them wich, nor could he obtain orders for in) barkins then. That 
witliout mone) v, andthe neceſſary orders to the officers of the db „no pri- 
vite merchaut could or would unde take to ſhip off any qu Dt Th. , 
the * and duke of Nar fy. 1 in the ir letters, they mult have letc Seotl and, 5 
they hach all the arms 40 poder in France: and that, if the y bad ſtaid a fc 


days longer, they would have hed ten thouſand arms, thirty thouſand w ooh t 
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ot power, and other Stores in proportion.“ And he modeſtly concludes, 
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the laws of the realm, and ſo prejudicial to his right. He 
therefore moved, that the will ſhould not be regtitered, 
bur that the parliament ſhould adjudge the regency to him 
without any reſtriction. They immediately complied with 
his motion, and adjudged the regency to him, with power 
to nominate ſuch ſubordinate councils for preparing all 


That he has all along acted like a prudent, honeſt, and wile man, and they 
(that is, the &, and dukes of Ormond and Mar) quite the contrary, 

There are other particulars obſerved by his lordſhip, which ſhall be re- 
marked i their proper place; and you may be aſſured, that I will give you 
an impartial narrative of facts: that I will mention nothing but what the dukes 
of Oemond and Mar will atteſt upon. their honour : and if there wanted any 
additional proof, that the truth of every article might be confirmed by the 
teſtimony of ſeveral gentlemen ot probity, who. were employed, 

The printed letter from an officer in the s army, after it had marched 
northwards from Aberdeen, will inform you of the ſtate of affuirs in Scotland; 
and the extreme want they were in of arms and ammunition, The duke of 
Mar, by fix ſcveral expreſſes, jolicited lord Bolingbroke for an immediate 
ſupply. In all his letters he affures him, that numbers of men would join 
im, if he had arms for them; and that he wanted powder tor the few arnis 
thut he had, His lordſhip's exculc, that, till general Hamilton's arrival, he 
did not know, that there was a particular want of powder, more than of any 
other ſpecies, is falie and frivolous; for the want of powder was ſpecified. in 
ſeveral letters; and his Jordthip underſtands Engliſh too well not to know, 
that powder is principally intended by the word ammunition, 

The want of money to provide arins is as groundleſs, as his other preten- 
ſions; For, though the * did not abound in money, there was always a 1ut- 
ficient fam tor that ſervice, Ten ſhillings is the price of a new mulket, and, 
ſince the reduction of the troops in France, ſerviceable arms were to be had 
at 20d. a peice: and his lordſhip probably means fuch tecond-hand arms by 
the great bargains he brought to bear, but failed for want 01 monch.“ 

His lord{ip declines anſwering the charge 01 115 inſiſting oha public order, 
and neglecting private methods of embarkatiop; and ſlides Ott into an idle 
ſtory ofa ſhip at Havre de Grace, which, tuppoling it true, is nothing to the 
purpoſe. Ile knew, that a public order would not be granted; and he owns, 
that a commance from the viticers might be depended upon; and therefore 
it ny be preſumed, that his conduct in this cafe was to amuſe the 8 
friends in Scotland, and cover his wilful neglect of them. His lordihip's 
fir {t excite, though not mentioned in any of lus letters, for not ſending arms, 
was, + left: the going of meny ſhips through the channel thould draw the 
attention of the eheniy's fleet that way, and endanger the *'s paſſage.* Bu 
what reaſon can be given why atms and ammunition were not ſent in the 
ſhips, that went to Scotland before the , or in thoſe that followed him? 
Why ſome arms and powder were not put in every one of them that parted 
from France? And as a dozen ſhips artived ſafe, they might have carried a 


Jaflicient ſupply of every thing that was wanting. Ihe ſmallnefs of the ſhips 


is a poor plea; for, it they were fit to tranſport paflengers, they might alſo 
have cared ſome powder, and fome arms; and ſuppoſing they could not, 
why were tuch. ulelels veffels provided for that fervicer Ot what moment 
was it to fend officers to command-men, who, as his lordthip knew, were 
neither furniſhed with powder nor aims? Behdes, thoſe ſlups, which arriv- 
ed in Scotland, were cach of them of fufſhcient bulk to carry arms and am- 
INUNtON, eg : 

His lordſhip appeals to the duke of Ormond for the truth of a paſſage in 
bis third letter, .* That a quantity of arms, which his grace thought himſelf 
{ureotin October, were in February ſtill in the fame place, and no nearer being 
ſent than the fit day; and that a ſmall parcel might have been in Scotland in 
October or November, had the direction given by his lorditup been purfued; 
and that thete arms and ſtores are now. rotting in a magazine at Morlaix,? 
Though his lord{hip pretends an unwillingneſs to mention where the fault of 
not tending this iupply lay, he ſtongly intimates, that the duke of Ormond 
was blameable in it; and with what tincerity that reflection oh his grace was 
made, will be beſt judged from a true account of the ciroumitances of that 
affair. 

The ſhip loaden with the arms above mentioned arrived in the river of 


Nlorlaix the 24th of December, when the duke of Ormond returned from 


is ſecond attempts to land ia England, W n, the maſter of the vette}, 
taid he was tov deeply loaden, and too ſmalbto undertake a voyage to Scot- 
land in that tigorous featon of the year. - It was then refolyed to put them 
on board of another {hip, conumanded by H——s, and the only veſlel that 
could be procured in that port at that time. H=—s's ſhip was foul, and 
hauled athore to be cleaned, - Ilis crew were afraid of being taken at tea, 
and on that account mutinied, and molt of them deſerted; and while ano— 
ther crew was providing, on the 34 ot. January, the Adventure, and the 
Charles-Galley, two Engliſh men ot war, came into the river, and anchored 


near her. Information was given tothe captains, that H——+'s ſhip belong- 


ed to the *,, and that W——n was loader with arms for his maſeſty's fer- 


vice, Whereupon W ——#'s veitcl was unloaden in the night, and the arms 
were privately conveyed to a magazine. The two men of war remained, in 
the river till the beginning of March; and it was impraticable for H——s 
to ſail while they were there, becauſe out of the river is narrow, and it was 
impoſſible to paſs the men of war unobſerved, even in the night, In the 
mean time, the utmoſt endeayours were ulcd to remedy this accident; it 
was retolved to carry the arms a tew leagues by land, and an agreement was 
made for a ſhip, that lay out of the reach of the men of war to carry them to 
Scotlaud; but afterwards the owner's heart failed him, and he peremptorily 
refuled to ſtand to the bargain. The truth of thele particulars is atteſted by 
his grace the duke of Ormond, and captain Cammock's journal; and when 
his lordthip recollects himſelf, he cannot he ignorant of them; 

Thus you lee the truereaſon of the milcarriage of the ſupply, that th 
accidents could neither be prevented nor remedied; that this * parcel of 
arms might have been in Scotland in October or November, if his directions 
had been purſued, ' though theſe directions were dated from Paris the 16th 
ot December, and the thips that were to carry them, arrived in the port the 
24th: that his lordfhip's exactneſsin other points may be judged of by this 
{mall inſtance; and that a miſtake of two months in a fact of ſo late a date can 
hardly be excuſed as a failure in point of memory, 

That ſhips might have been privately {ent without a public order, is evi- 
dent, becauſe that quantity of arms, which lord Bolingbroke ſays were fill 
rotting in a magazine at Morlaix, were ſent by the * to Scotland ſoon after 
his return to France, and a month before the date of his lordſhip's letter; 
and two other ſhips loaden with arms and ſtores were alſo ſent from another 
port. And this was done at a time when the “'s affairs were deſperate, aud 
whithont the privity and conſent of the French court. 

In ſhort, lord Bolingbroke's defence on every particular of this head is 
weak and ſuperficial. Several private merchants would have ſupplied the 


ceed from any perſon, who had nor a quite difierent intere 
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things to be laid before him, as he ſhould think fit. Lewis 
XIV. was ſucceeded by his great grandſon Lewis XV. ſon 
of the duke of Burgundy (who was dauphin after the death 
of his father) and ot Maria Adelaida of Savoy. Lewis XV. 
was born the 15th of February 1710, and was between five 
and ſix years old when his great grandfather died. He was 


* with arms, if they had been applied to by his lordſhip. Neither the * nor 
the duke of Mar athrm in their letters, that they muſt leave Scotland, though 
they had all the arms and ammunition of France. "he eight thouſand ats, 
&c. lying at Ilavre, would have been ſent by a gentleman, who was zealous; 
for the *'s ſuccels, if he had not been amuſed for jeveral months, and diver. 
ed from applying tor an order, by his lordſhip's ſaying, that ke would obtain 
one: and the ten thouſand arms, and the thirty thouſand weight of powder, 
winch he ſays would have been fent to Scotland, if they had ſtaid a few dus 
longer, were not procured by his lordſhip, but by a gentleman, who was tn; 
by the“ from Scotland, and who, being convinced of his lordſhip's former 


- neglects, applied for a ſupply of arms eliewhere, and upon his own credit: 


obtained it, | ; 
About the ſame time the duke of Ormond procuted fiiteen thouſand arp: 
with a proportionable quantity of arumunitioa without the privity or aftitiaucy 
oi the lord Bolingbroke, | | | 
Another remarkable circumſtance of his lordſhip*s conduct was, the varicty 
of excuics he made to thoſe gentlemen, who came exprets from Scotland, tu; 
not ſending arms and ammunition. In September and October he ſaid se 
was providing. them. In November, that the ſending them through: the 
channel would endanger the *'s paſſage: in December and January, that 
the court of France would neither grant arins nor ammunition ;_ and his lord. 
ſhip had probably pretences in reſerve tor every month in the year, W 
reaton then had dus majeſty to expect a ſupply of arms after ſo many repe:t« 
ed delays? And with what nyuttice docs his lordfhip charge the * and ths 
duke of Mar with precipitation in leaving Scotland, when the necefity they 
were in of coming away was entirely occhhoned by his neglect ? ; 
His lordſhip autwers the articles of amuling general Hamilton by calling 
Ita {ſimple lie. Whether his lordllip repreferited the contents of his meſſage, 
where it was proper, depends upon his own word, Ir is probable, that the 


perſon hinted at by his lordſtiip would not have fcrupled to have the ſtate of 


aft.irs in Scotland from the mouth ot one, who was to fully inſtructed in it; and 
that ſuch an interview would have been attended with a_ good effect, And it 
may reaſonably be interied, that lis lordſhip was faulty in that cate, becaule he 
did not communicate the *'s letters, which that gentle nan brought to the queen 
or the duke ot Ormond, tor teveral days after he had received them, though 
the * had commanded him to ſhew then to her majeſty ;- and before he 
went to Scotland, had given his lordtinp politive mſtructions to zét in 
concert with his grace, and to communicate every particular of his affairs 
to hun. 

Lbs lordſhip endeavours to refute the charge of his being often denied to 
thoſe, who came about the bulinets, with a groundleſs and malicious dil. 


tinction; tor he was ſeldom to be found by thote who were ſent by the duke 


of Mar to him, by officers of diſtinction, who daily prefled him to be d 
patched to Scotland, and even by perſons whom he” himſelf employed. 


And were it proper to mention names, particular inſtances might be gwen 


ot his conduct in this point. | 
His lordſhip, in what he falſely calls a general ſtate of things on this ſide 
the water, has repreſented the duke of Ormond in the blackeit terms, that 
malice could deviſe, * as an affociate with the neſt of hornets; as beadins 1 
faction compoſed of perſons of the vileſt characters, who are deſpiſed tor 
their folly, and deteſted for their immorallity? ; and he quilifies this he#s y 
charge with a profeſſion of a very particular reſpect for his grace, and by i. 
ing, * that his grace was drawn indirectly in to do the work of the faction Hels, 
and was far from defigning any ſuch thing,” | 
With what view this virulent flander on his grace was framed, may be 


— 


caſily coryjectured, and to beat down his grace's reputation, if it were polſiblo, 
would be acknowledged by the as à contiderable ſervice to him. IIis 
grace's character is too well known in England to ſtand in necd of a ji:lli- 
fication, and what lord Bolingbroke intended as a reflection on the duke ct 
Ormond will be acknowledged by every honeſt man here, that his graces 
obſerved at Paris a quite contrary conduct from his lordſhip, Bis grace, it 
is true, opened his doors to every genatieman, who came to wait upon him: 
he thought it was for the 's ſervice to receive thoſe perſons with civility, 


who chearfully offered to embark in it: that thoſe gentlemen, who were ready- 


to hazard their lives in the fame cauſe with his grace, ought not to be 
treated with contempt ; and that lis Jordfhip*s conduct was imprudent and 
unſeemly, | 

The tincerity of his Iordſhip's profeſſion of reſpect for the duke of Or- 
mond will appear from his behaviour to his grace here; and you are not 


tiranger to the deſign that was formed by his lordflup in July 1714, to 10. 


Lord Churchill at the head of the army. His lordſhip laboured upon 

occalions to vilify his grace, and to paint him in the fouleſt colours to 1:5 
majeſty. Upon his giace's firſt expedition into England, he 'endeavoure: 
to perſuade a gentleman, who had promiſed to accompany him, not to go: 


he told him that the duke of Ormond would certainly be never heard 0: 


more; and that it was a raſh and fooliſh enterprize he was going upon: aud 
by the ditcovery of his grace's dehgns at that time, and his lordihip's con - 
duct fince, it may be preſumed he had good reatons to be aflured, that th. 
attegnpt would miſcarry. 
When the duke had returned from his ſecond voyage to England, an: 
waited on the coaſt of France for another opportunity, lord Bolinghrok: 
wrote to him to come nearer Paris, and promiſed to meet his grace, in 
der to concert meaſures with him. tis grace complicd with the prop. , 
named a place at twelve leagues diſtance from Paris, and was punctual 
the time appointed. Lord Bolingbroke came about ten days after ; 1 
ſtead of diſcourſing about buſineſs, he drank to exceſs, and early on the . 
cond day after his coming, he returned to Paris, without ſaying any thing 
to the purpoſe, Though his grace had great reaſon to reſent this utag' 
he reſolved at that juncture, to jubmit to it, and complied with another p! 
poſal of his lordſhip's to come to Paris, becauſe that he thought, wii Þ. 
was in the ſame place with his lordſhip, he could not eaſily fiud an opp? - 
tunity to amuſe him longer. His grace was for four days in Paris, bet:s 
he had a vilit from his lordſhip, though he ſent repeated mettages to han, 
At length he came, when dinner was on the table. Before dinner was hal 
done, he roſe up haſtily, and pretended urgent buſineſs to call him av; 
For ſome days after his grace could not poſlibly find him out. 

Can it be imagined, that ſuch infolent treatment of hig grace could pt + 

If in view? Ane, 

as the * h:d a juſt ſenſe of his Jordſhip's behaviour to the duke of Ormond, 
it was a ſironger motive to iuduce his majeſty to remove him. 
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the third ſucceſſive minor that came to the crown of France, 
"ſince the death of Henry IV. 


The duke regent was ſon of the duke of Orleans, brother 


of Lewis XIV. and was then in the 41ſt year of his age. 


He was married in 1692, to one of the late king's natural 
daughters. n 1 

He began his regency with an act of juſtice and prudence. 
The edicts of che kings of France formerly had not. the 
ſanction of laws, before they were regiltercd in the parlia- 


ment of Paris, whole undoubted right it was to examine 


them; and in caſe they contained any thing againſt the laws 
of the rcalm, to remonſtrate againſt them. But the late 
king had deprived the parliament of that liberty in the year 
1667, lince which ume they had been compelled to regiſter 
all his edicts, without being permitted to make any repre- 
ſentation againſt them. "The regent reitored this privilege 
to them by an edict, vluch was regiſtered a few days aiter 
the king's death. At the lame time he caufed to be reoil- 
tered a declaration, containing a fckeme of government 40 


be obſerved in the kingdomuduring the king's minority. Pur- 


ſuant to which he named, behdes the council of regency, 
{ix other councils, and, by that means, a new way of admi— 
niſtration in the government was introduced. 

Zy the death of Lewis XIV. the affairs between Great- 
Britain and France ſtood upon a very different foot than be- 
fore. The regent. by virtue of king Philip's renunciation, 
and the death of all the princes in France, ſprung tron Lewis 
XIV. was become next heir to the minor king, and confe— 
quently it was his intereſt to cultivate the friend(Iip of fuch 
ſlates as were likely to ſupport his title againſt the king of 
Spain, and particularly of England. It was his butinefſs to 
leck all means for weakening the only ptince in the world, 


* 
* 


that had any right to diſpute his tuccellion, or oppole his 


views. Hence his acceſſion to the quadruple alliance; his 
promoting, Or at leait conmving at the def ruc! jon of the 
growing naval power of Span in 1718; his lipulation-m 
tavour of Don Carlos, in order not only to divert Spain from 


forming deligns againft h15 DOWEr 11 France, DUut EX (Aken: 


Tothele meœatures, the 
| 


Spain by incrcaſing her expences. 


' regent was carried, in order to divert and weaken king Phi— 


lip, and king George undoubtedly went into all his ambitt- 


ous Views, as the only means to retrieve the fatal miſtakes of. 


the treaty. of Utrecht. But the fruits of all theſce procced- 
ings were entirely loſt by the death of the regent, and the 


J am not ſurprized at the lord Bolingbroke's appealing to the duke of 
Berwick, and that he is willing to ſtand ot fall by his judyement ;" tor 1 
believe that duke will for the fame reaſons appeal to his lordthip to clear him— 
felf. No part of his behaviour is more wondertul than his tudden intumicy 
with the duke of Berwick. He formerly mentioned, on alt oecations, that 


duke with difregard, and would neither allow him capacity tor bulincls nor 
credit. 


But, ſoon after his grace had difobeyed his ſovereign's command to 
go to Scotland, there became a cloſe union betwixt them, which ſtill conti— 


nues, though the * had commanded his lordſhip not to communicate any 
part of his bultineſs to him. 
not reſide at St. Germain's, where he owns that he held the cloſeſt friend— 


And it may be objerved, that his lordthip did 
ſhip, till two months after his graces refuſal to go to Scotland, It nis 
grace had a hundred times more capacity and credit than the reſt of the *'s 
Jubjects in France, he has lott ſome part of his credit by his undutitubk be- 
haviour to his royal matter; and a-perſon, who retutes to ſerve in his pro- 
Vince at a time when his ſervice 1s required and wanted, may be reputed 
not to beof that court, as his lordfhip obſerves, though he has lodgings in 
it; and heſhould have added, that he had at that time a conſiderable per.ton 
Lam perſuaded, his aſſociaſn as he calls it, with the duke of 
Berwick owes its original to another cauſe, than the opinion he had of his 
orece's capacity; and that his grace was the channel of correſpondence 
Detteixt his lordfhip and a certain lord in England. For though his lordſhip 
denes his having any correfpondence with e him, or any of the court.of Ung— 
land, there ate good reatons to ſuſpect him of it, as the old intimacy between 
them; his lordfhip's leaving England upon his advice; and the vitit he paid 


nm fhe evening before he left London; not to mention the ſneaking letter 


he jent from France to mr. Stanhope: and even Ins lordilup qualitics the 
don of fuch a correſpondence, by ſaying, that he held none finee he engag— 
ed in the **s bulinels, which, by the way, was three months after his coming 
to France. 

This correſpondence with a perſon, who had upon ſeveral occaſions betray- 
ed the church of England, and factiticed-his own country to a foreign prince, 
is a pregnant inſtance of his lordſhip's reſolution to ſerve the“ upon a protel- 
tant and Engliſh bottom, or not to ſerve at all, 

His lord{lup's aflertion, „that the tource of all buſineſs, and the heads of 
his beſt friends, were truſted to the keeping of a multitude of people, ſome 
of whom were of the vileſt characters,” is as groundleſs as his other calum- 
nes; and it may be cilily guefſed for what end this flander was invented. 
And though his lJord{hip is pleated to charge others with want of fſecrccy, I 
can aſſure you, that in the nudit of his wine he diſcovered ſecrets of the 
gleateſt importance to ſome of the very perſons, whom he now lepreſents in 
ſuch blac characters, and that they expreſſed a concern at his imprudence. 

F am confident his lordthip's deſign to cut off all correſpondence with 
the “'s ſubjects at home will fail of ſucceſs, when they conſider they are in 
lets danger by his removal; and that his majeſty has been pleaſed to chute 
one in his ſtead, who is not only incapable ot betraying a truſt, while it fub- 
ſiſts, as his lordſhip ipeaks, but an inviolable obſerver of a truſt for ever, and 
ol tried prudence and ſecrecy in buſineſs. 

His lordſhip, to heighten the charge on the conduct of bufineſs, is here 
pleated to add, that it paſſes through the hands of a whole tribe of Jeſuits, 
though his lordſhip cannot be ignorant, that no perſon of that order was cver 
einployed in butineſs by the * or queen. 

His lordſliip's inſinuation, of the riveted prejudices of one perſon, has the 
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of the houſe of Orleans, and thereby dividines: the houle of 
Bourbon for ever, they proved the foundation of all the ex 
penſive diſputes, which {ublited many years between Great - 
Britain and Spain, as will appear in the courte of the hiflorv. 
A parliament having been called in Ireland, and the duke 
( 
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birth of a dauphin, and inſtead of facilitating the [uccefſion 
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being ratitied in England, receiveckthe ora atlent. But 
they did not end here: for, on the 17th of November. 

ACOIMTILONS:;,_\\ Ile Lie Ge A CCOUTILS Willich Were erde Ct 
be laid before them, were preparing, entered into an ingui- 


LY 3 which brought a grent many oftheir meinbers ontheir 


knces. The. latt houfe Of commons, 1n-the qucen's time, 
bad addteiled her aggintt tir Conftlamine Piupps, at that 
ume lord- chancellor of lrdland}, anch one ofthe lords quitice 
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ſame malicious vic; and tho? his lordflip aſlirms, that trom the very firſt, 
be began to combat them with. great decency and firmncts,; it is ciftain he ne— 
ver ſpoke of his having uche defion, till a_ ten days betore the * hav tixed 
Ius departure tor B Itenn. And it mutt be owned, that feveral wor tir, ul, 
vw ho were then at Paris, thought itan unproper time to-prets- hin, fat » ON 
nat head, when he had got leite, to-enquire into it; and that his lordſlüp 
was not the moſt proper perſon to talk of religion. 

Another thunder, im. lus tordiling?s letter, is, ttiat he was *difearded with all 
the circumſtances OL provocation pojhble, and treated, ag tar. os it |; y ü the 
power of: thoſe u hom he lerved, With an allietation of mdiguation ard 
contempt;“ tor the * dijnutied him-by a letter 
for his pleature, and commanded. the duke of Ormond: to carry ts Ulis 
majetty, im tenderneſs to his lordthip, of whom he had once a gc Gp, 
took this counte; and, beltdes, be thougit it below his royal dignity. to de- 
ſcend to a paper quarrel. Anda kus korn had followed the advice that 
was given him, to he quict, his character would not-16 ſoon have. been Cn 
poled in its true hight, 

could give many other inſtances of his Torofiip's neglect of the **s buyſt- 
neſs, at a tine when. he had the fole management. of 1t; „ncht 
One: his lordſiip for ten days neglected to fend the duke of Mis nete 
commiſſion, to cominand ur Scotland, whichwas to mark wanted, uo wa 
idle pretence. of ſending a long and tiiting memorial in. eypaers along with 
It, f 

His lordſlup's behaviour to his equal and interiors wits not only contemp— 
tuous, but his treatment to the queen was ifolent to the laſt degrees "Fo in- 
Hult nie (ty I dilttrets aguravatcs the crime; and {uct act 18e to tlie *'s 
mother is an eyident pProot of want of duty to his majeſty. And thou his 
lordilip's friends mdaſtriontly reported, that hewas difimnifled by ber advice, 
and trom thence drew malicious interences; vou may be attured,. tht itwas 
the concurrent opinion of the duke of Ormonel, and at! the * 
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5 friends ere, 


to diſplace hun, and that her majelty had no hand an his Iemoval, | 

What the principles were, lus Jordfhip fays, he brought out. « f England 
with him, I do not know, having never _ had _reaton_to believe, that lie 
himtelf much trouble-about any. That tacy were not the pin pi Ui 
tories, is plain, from his repreientatiors of hat- party to the- Freue 7 
and his expretions m-converiation, that he never cxpected- mucl (ny rom 
the tories. 

His lordſhip concludes, that there are abundance of things more, that lie 
could fry to clear himtelt, but, by the icurnlity of his letters, item 
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preſumed, that he has omitted nothing, mtenderttits to wnv Deron What - 


ſocver. And thereaſon given ſor iavulg RoO4bG0kt, tat tate On tis Aide, 
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who firſt began the ſtorm, are ſculible of their folly, is notorioutly the. 
: 


And, as his actions are better under ſtood here, than they puilbly can be on 
your ſide, every honeſt man in Frauce is thoroughly convineeu of Ins a“ 
conduct, and that his majeſty had juſt and wiſe revs to remote him. 

This letter has ſwelled to a greater bulk thin at ut 1 unagines, Upon 
the whole, I leave you to judge, whether the“, the wakes of Ormond ond 
Mar, or his lord{hip, deſerve moſt to be credited: and i ma witan os 
of his miſmanagen;cats have been proved, it may beconmuded, they woule] 
appear more clearly, if it were ſeaſonable to ſpeak plum wpon teveral of 
them. TI have avoided all unneceſlary bitterneſs of expreyion again his tor 
ſhip, and the leaſt imputation of flattery 10 others; aud 1 ſha embrace every 
opportunity of ſhewing you, that I am &c, 
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ed to ſhew their reſentment againſt theſe addreſſers, eſpeci- 
ally. Ach? 15 were members of the fitting parliament. Accord- 
15 8 they appointed a committee to enquite W ho had ſign- 
ed theſe addreiſes, and many were centured or broug ht to 
acknowledgment upon that account. Then they addreſſed 
the lords jultices for a proclamation againſt the popiſh inha- 
bitants of Limerie k and Galway, who, preſuming upon the 
conſtruét 795 they thought fit io put upon the articles of 
Cc 
t 


apitulat made. with k ing Villiam, for the HIFrENaer of 
hole 7 1d claimed an exemption from tl ze pen; altics 
and proceſs upon the other laws ag It Pap 11{ts.. Upon 
Complaint whereot tot he houſe, this addreſs was founded. 
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parliament adjourned to the 6th of Jayiary, Up2! 
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meeting on that dav, the lord viſcouprNillon came 1nto the 
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ute of peers, and elt 'cring his writ, took the cath of 
Ulegiance; but being af] ed; whether he Could take the 
other ovaths?- He-faid;, he would conſider off it, and then 
withdrew, Upon this, the lords refolyed, that NO pcer 
Mould have parliamentary privilege, till he had taken and 
Gb tcribed the other oaths in the act to prevent 155 ker 
Crcheth of ropery, - This done, the lords entered into an 
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e army, Whole brav e and faithful dill charge of 
their duty, has diſappointed our enemies, and con itributed 
o much to the ſalety of the nation. | 
Ldid hope, thatincdetes ting aud E the dehgned 
intfurrcctions in ſome parts of the Kingdo m, and the detcar- 
ing in others choſe, who had taken up arms againſt me 
ould have put an end to this rebellion. But it is pl lain, 
that our enemies, animated by ſome lecret hopes-of. atl:! 11. 
ance, are {tiltendeavouring to ſupport this ee under— 
taking; and the pretender, as I have reaſon to belicve, is 
now landed in Scotland. | 
It is however with pleaſure Ic can acquaint you, that not- 
withitanding thele in 9 commotions, Great-Britain has, 


in ſome meature, recoyered its influence and reputati on 
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abroad. The treaty for ſettling the barrier for the Nether. 
lands is now fully concluded be tween the emperor and ſtates. 
general under my guaranty. The king of Spain has agreed P* 
to a treaty, by v hich that valuable branch of our commerce 

will be delivered from the new impoſitions and hardſhips, 
to which it was ſubjected by the late treaties; and will ſtand 
ſettled for the future, on a foot more advantageous and cu. | 
tain than it ever did, in the moſt ſlouriſhing time of any ©, - P. 
my predeceſſors; and the treaty, for renewing all forme. 
alliances between the crown of Great-Britain, and the fate x 
general, is brought very near to its concluſion. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 1 
I muſt rely on your affection to 8 and your care and h 
concern for the ſafety of the nation, to gran it me fuch ſup- 
plies, as may enable me to rettore, and * to ſecure the Peace 8 
of the kingdom; and 1 will order eſtimates of the neceflar; 
EYPEnNCces to be laid betore you. 
Among the many unave oidable ill conſe quence es Of 
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dinary burden, which it has and mult create to my faithtel 
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The lords and commons preſented leverally very loyalac: 
dreffes of thanks for this ſpeech. The commons declared. | 
they thought then {elyes Rn os in juftice to their 1nju 0 
country, to proſecute, in chè moſt vigorous and impart 
manner, the authors 5 thoie deſtrüctive countels, hie. | 
had drawn down thefe miteries upon the nation. They : 
gan with expelling mr. Forſter, general of the North! | 
| VAR rebels, and alter a remarkable ſpecch, to thew': 

1eceliity of proceeding. by way. of impeachment, mr. Lech 
mere eth che carl of Derwentwater of high-treato!. | 
ind undertook to make the impenchment good. Mr. Ft. 


tency pe: iched the lord V iddring eon; ir oſcav En, 
car} of "Nithiſda le; mr. Hampden the earl of V intoun; le 
lord Finch, the carbof Carnwarth; the carl of Hertford, 
vilcount eee and mr. Wortley- NI. taguc, the lar 
Nairn. Then mr. Lechmere, and the reſt; Were ordered to 
carry up their ſe vera impeachments to the lords; which 
| done, a committee was appointed to draw u 
articles againſt the ſeven impcach 
chairman of the committee, in 1c 
that the articles were drawn up: which bens 
were carried by hin to the lords the larne day. 
The next day, the impcached lords were all brought “ 
the bar of the houſe 1 where the articles of impeactt 


meut againſt them were read, and they were ordered to p- 
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in their anſwer on the 16th, and, upon their requeſt, ſuch 
per (ot 18, as they ſhould th nk proper to aſſiſt them in their 
defence, were allowed to come to them. 
The impcacuments being lodged, the commons ordered 
a bill to be brought in, to continue the ſulſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus act for ſix months longer; which was op- 
oſed by mr. wn pet He fad, © it invaded the mot value 
able right of Englithmen; encouraged maliciou: 
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9 $ of i U111DA 41 LLC Gd Ok Lan 11110 W; and John 
Drummond, commonly called lord Drummond... The bil! 
was Prep ed by.mr. Smith, ir Jolcph JeEvll, lord Con- 
gebe“, and mr. Lechmere, and had an eaty paflage 
through DOthy {c . 


On the 21{t of Tanwvary-t 
ers, and gave his allent to the act tor contin! ng the 
Rui benſion of the Habeas Corpus. 
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had reaſon to believe, when! Poke lat toy 
the pretenter was landed in e 
4 received lince put it bepond all « 

hea ding the rebel Mn chere, and docs aflime. the Hyle and 
title of king of theſe realins. | 
confidently affirm, that aſſurances are given them of fu 
port from abroad. This partiamen | 
1 much duty to me, and 
the cc] 1g 198 and: ix Sh of my :pPcople;- tat Jam fer- 
furded this dari 2 P. chunptiva of Ol 
your ut indign— Atlon aglinſt them 
ther ret: Mlutions, 45; with the pleſling ot God, will enable 
me to defeat their attempts 
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- LxEnt) emen oi the Houſe of Commons, 
Tho mot effeckual way to put a tpeedy end to thel 
troubles will be':to make fuck a provi 5 
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on the 16th: of January, 
CL time to Putt inn t. ein 
ment; 1 were RIOTS (| 


| begched lords, having, 
petitioned the houſe of peers for loi 
anlwers to the articles of impeach! 
time till Thurſdav i pon WW 7 day, all of th 
except the earl o. 190 (who upon his _ tition Had at 
the 2 d Allowed him) were broug! t from the Tower to the 
bar of thetwouſ; Of 1 here they ſeverally pleaded fe 
to the articles of their — — — zent, but urged lome thing 8 


by Way of ant C, to CXLCNUALC their gullt. The car! of Der- 


wentwater's anſu cr Was in writing, as were allo the anlwers 
of the lord Widdri ngton, and the e 
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and.thelow Kenm nf 
FA Nairn delivered 
Having thus pleade 0 guih * 


anſwers of the carl Of Carnwar 
del livercd VIV: 4 yOCE 2 anne oh 
tition to the e in Writing. 
the gth of Fe chruary Was 4 Ppointed for their re CELVING len 
tence. Upon which da Ly they were all brought to tlic bar 
of the court erected in W. minficr-hall, and 7 75 {cn- 
tence, as in caſe of high-treafon, pronounced againſt ew 
by the lord chancellor Cow per, Jot rd high- ſtewärd on tha 
cafion. 
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The c commons having put the caſe of the rebel lords in 
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ondon ; anc; to Prevent the formality of fend 
into Lancaſhire to be tned; they broughtin a bill to re- 
move thote diſhculties, which obtructcd the courte of 
June; and, as this was only to. be atemporary. law, o the 
OCCaiion was lpecitied in the title, which was. An 20 tor 
the more eaſy and ſpeedy ol of. tuch perſohs, as have le- 
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not then think fit to take notice of their petitions, The 
next morning, the ladies in diſtreſs, with a fall greater 
attendance chan the day before, went to Weſtminſter to 
pctitien both houles of Parliament, where, by this time, not 
a few members appeared inclined to mercy. Sir Richard 
Steel, among the ret, offered one of theſe petitions, and mad 
„long ſpecch upon that ſubject, and was ſeconded by mr. 
1 arrar, mr. Shippen, and ſome others; but they were op- 
pPolcd by all the leading members of the pres vailing fide; 
111d, though a great many, who uſed to vote . ith "them, 
wentwover, en 125 occaſion, to the other party, yet a mo- 
Fon being made, and the queſtion put for ado! irning to 
the iſt of March, the adjournment was C: arried by a ma- 
jority of ſeven voices only,.a hundred and fixty-two, to a 


Hundred and fifty 71 995 


The ladies of the condemned lords were. more ſuccefſ- 
ful with the peers than with the commons. The duke of 
Richmond, a ncar relition of the ear} of Derwentwater, and 
ine of the lords, allowed by the houfe to affit him, could 
not refuſe preſenting a petition in his tavour, but at the 
ſame time he declared he would be acaint it. The earl of 

Derby, out of pity for the numerous family of the lord 
Nairn, charged himſclt with a Peer n in his behalf, as 
other lords did upol the like on different motives, with 
other petitions. © The: queition being put, whether theſe 
petitions mond be received and read, there aroſe a great 
debate, in which the lord Townſhend, and {cvcral ether 
lords, who upon all o. cations had given undoubred proofs 
of their affection-to the preſent ſettlements, were againſt 

1 to their great ſurpiize, 
declaring for it, His v eiglit, as preſident of the coun- 
ei, drew. to. that ſide ſcveral peers; 10 the queſtion 


it, But the earl of Notting 
Fg * 
\ 


the pctitions, thee next queſtion: was, whether, in the caſe 
Gan impe BSI the king has any power to reprieve?” 
This being alfo. carricck In the a ALVES, the fame was 
Followed by A motion tor an addreſs, to deſire the king to 
death.” This was oppolcd. by the fir! meſt friends of the go- 
verpennt; and even an earl, Who was for the two fir 
queſtions, reprolented, © that though clemency was one 
Of the broohrtelt virttes that adorn and [upport a crown; 
Vet, In his 0Þ 10 en. the tame mould be exerciſed with dif- 
Fretion, and. only on proper objets:?.and therefore moved, 
hat they Thould addrets the King to reprieve ſuch of the 
condemned lords, as ſhould. deſerve his mercy.” . This, 


alter forme further. debate, was carried. Thens the carl of: 


Stamford moved, that the time of reſpite be left to the 
king, Which Was readily agreed to; and then the addrets, 
wth ee amendments, Was Carr! ed by 4 111: Jority, Oi five 


VOICES Oly. To this addrets the king an{wered, that 
| 


on this. and all other occafions; he: would do u hat he 


tough moi} CoOntiiient with the dignity of his crown); and 
the faltet) Of 111% PEO] e.“ 
This wWile and 


i 


relolute anſwer proved, the next day, a 
great mortification to the jacobite'and ditcontented p: ty, 
whe >W-CTC-.CXtremely lated by the inclinations to mercy, 
d TE 15 55 arcd in both hot ics, and which occaſioned v2- 
rious reflections, Whatever was the ſecret ſpring of theſe 
inchinations, it is Certain, that in the council, held the 1 [NC 
evening, about the execution of che conde 1 1 lords, tl 
was a contelt between. the carl of Nottingham and gp 
other lords; and four days after, that carl was removed from 
being prefident of the council, the earl of Aylesford, his bxo- 
ther; trom- being chancellor. of the duchy of Lancaſter; 
the lord Finch, ton to that earl of Nottingham, {ron be- 
ing ohe 6 he lords. of the treafury; and the lord Guernſey 


IC 
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DIS COMES OTIS ron! being mater ot the Jewel-oftice. 

Luis Chan Es however {udden, Was not unforelecn Dy men 
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OT. ODT Y ALION'S and It Uuilihed mr. Ham] D. den' 8 re! lectlon, 


not many days 3 in the houle of commons, on a 
motley or mixed miniſtry. 
RE fant to. the reſolution taken in the council, orders 
re dilpaiched for executing the next morning, the. earls 
i 5 erwentwater, and Nithiſc ale, and the lor d Kenn re; 
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and tor relpiting che lord Widdrington, the earl of Carn- 
warth, and the lord Nairn,. till the 7th of March. The 
5 evening the carl of Nithiſd, ale tound me: 25 to make 
his etcape out of the Tower in a woman's apparch brought 
to him by bis mother, who came to viſit him with ſome 
relations. he next morning, early, three detachments of 
the guards took their ſeveral poſts round the ſcaffold erected 
on Tower-hill, and, a little before ten o'clock, the earl 
of Derwentwater and the lord Kenmure were carried in a 
hacncy coach from the Tower to the Tranfport-office, on 
Tower-Jull, where there was a room hung with blac for 


)\ 885 Or ten voices. After the reading Of 


rant a PLIeve to. the lords, who lay under ſentence 01 


HEE Vt FO nl 


their reception. Fam this room to the ſcaffold, ( 
was allo covered with blac) there was a paſſage or gal 


railed in. The earl of Derwentwater was firit led to tl. 
ſcaffold; and it was oblerved, that in his going t 
and aſcending the ſteps, his countepance appeared 
ale. But, after he had been a few. minutes on the te. 
told, his behaviour appeared ret: 99 e and fedate,. Ha: 
ſpent ſome time in prayer with a hook, he then add 
himſelf to the ſhenff, and deſired be night have 
to read a paper, which he had drawn Up. 2 1 
being readily granted, he went to the rails of the ſe 
and read what follows: 

Being in a few minutes to app ear before the tribun gl“ 
God, where, though moſt unworthy, 1 hope to find met 
which J have not found from men now in por Vers 5 
endeavoured to make my peace with his di vine ma jeh 
moſt humbly beggin ig pardon for all th ie ſins of my | 
and I doubt not of a merciful fo: ervenets, through © Ny 
rits of the paſſion and death of my Sav our Jetus Chi) fi 
for which end I earneſtly deſire the prayers of all g 
chriſtians. 

* Aſter this, I am to aſk pardon of thoſe, whom I mio 
have ſc: andalized by pleading guilty at my trial. Suck 
were permitted to come to me, told me, that havi ing bee 
undeniably in arms, pleading guilty was but the conte 
quence of having ſubmitted to mercy ; and many argü- 
ments were fed” to prove there was nothing of mo! ne! 
in ſo doing; among others, the univerſal practice of f 
ing leaſes, wh ereof the preambles run in the name of 
perſon in poffeſſion. 

But Jam ſenſible that in this I have made bole : Wi ith my 
loyalty, having never 5 0 other but king lam s the 1 70 
for my "rightful and lawful ſovereign. Him ! bac an in. 
clination to ſerve from my infancy „ and was moved thereto 
by a natural love I had to his perton, Knowing him to he 
capable of making his people happy. And thou gh. 115 
had been of a diiterent religion from mine, I ſhould | If 
done for him all- that lay in my power, as my anc: 


have done for his predeceflors, being thetcunto b 


* 
* 

Y 43 
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the laws of God and man. £ 

© Wherefore, if in this affair J have acted raſhly, it 
ought not to effect the innocent. I intended to Wrong 10 
body, but to ſerve my king and country, and that withou 


243k” 


duced others to do their duty; and God, who ſees the fe. 
crets of my heart, knows I ſpeak truth. Some means hav 
been propoſed to me for ſaving my life, which 1] looked 
upon as inc onſiſtent with honour and conſcience, and 
therefore I rejected. them; for, with God's aſſiſtance, 
mall prefer any death to the doing a bate unworthy action. 
Ll only with now, that the laying. down my life miglu 
contribute to the fervice of my king and country, and 
the re- elta. 80 50 of the antient and fundamental con- 
{{ittition of thete kingdoms; without which no lating Peac: 
or true ha! nas 6 can attend them. Then I ſhould 1 indeed 
part with my* life, even with pleaſure. As it is, I cx 
a pray, that thele bleſſings may be beſtowed upon 11 
dear country; and, fince I can de no more, I beſeech Go! 
to accept of my! lite as a {mall ſacrifice towards it. 

„die a Roman chatholic. I am in perfect charity wit! 
all the world, I thank God for it, even with thoſe of th: 
preſent government, who arc n 101 inſtrumental in my 
Gcath. I ircely forgive ſuch as ungeneroufly reported falle 


ſelf-intereſt; hoping, by this example I 8 er to have in 


things of me; and 1 hope to be forgiv en the tretpafles Of 


my youth, by the father of infinite majeſty, into whole 
hands 1 commend my ſoul. | 
© Ja. DERWENTWATER. 
. 8. IFchat prince, who now gox erns, had given me ! 
Ie, 1 ſhould have thought mylelf obliged never mole 
© have taken up arms: againſt him.” 


After the re: ading of this paper, he delivered it to tlic 
ſherift, telling him he might do with it as he p'cated; and 
chat he had given a copy of it to a friend. Then turning 
to the bloc, * VIEW Ed it cloſe, and finding in it a rough 
place, that might © end his nec, he bid the egal ener 
chip it off; Which uncammon preſence of mind was 0 
ſerved with admiration by ſome of the ſtanders-by. Hav- 
ing prepared himfelf F for the blow, by taking off his co: 
and waiſtcoat, he Tag down to fit his head to the bloc, 
telling the executione,, chat the fign he ſhould give him 
Was, < Lord Jefus receive my ſoul;“ and at the third time 
repeating it, he was to do his office; which he did at one 
blow. It was reported, that the night before, the call 
of Derwentwater having ſeat for mr, Stephen Roome, 
an undertaker for funcrals, and diſcourſing with him 
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vout his own; he tolckhim, he would have a ſilver plate 


upon his coflin, with an inſcription importing, that he 


dled a ſacriſice for his lawful ſovereign; but mr. Roome, 
Tcrupling to comply with it, he was diſmiſſed. This was 
the reaſon no hearſe was provided for him at his execution; 


ſo chat his head was only taken up by one of his ſervants, 
and put into a clean handkerchiet; and, the body being 
wrapped in blac cloth, they were both together carried to 
the Tower. | 

Soon after the lord Kenmure was brought to the ſcaf— 
fold in the fame manner, accompanied by his ton and 
ſome friends, and attended by two clergymen of the 
church of England. He ſhewed a great reſolution and 
firmnets in his gaite and countenance, though ſome nice 
obſervers pretended he was not 1o calm within as the carl 
of Derwentwater; which however was contradicted by 
others. On the ſcaffold he ſaid, © he had fo little thoughts 
of dving to ſoon, that he had not provided a blac fuit, 
that he might have died with the more decency; for which 
he was ſorry.“ He appeared very ſincere and fervent in 
his devotions, often lifung up his hands and eyes to heaven; 


but (contrary to what he had declared in his ſpeech to the 


lords, hen judgment was pronounced againſt him) he 
prayed for the pretender, and repented of his having 
pleaded cuilty, He embraced and kitled very tenderly 
mo!t of the officers and gentlemen on the ſcaffold, and his 
ſon and ſome friends twice or thrice. He had with him 
mr. Roome the undertaker, who was to take care of his 
body, and a furgcon, who was to direct the executioner 
in doing his office. Having prepared for the bloc, he laid 
down his head upon it, then railed it up again, {Hl con- 
tinuing on his Knees; gave the executioner ſome money, 
and told him, he ſhould give kim no tign, but, when 
he laid his head down again, he might do his work as he 


ſaw good. Then having lifted up his hands in prayer a 
ſhort time longer, he laid down his head again, which the 


excecutioner tervcred at two blows. Both the head and 
body were put into-a coftin, and conveyed in a hearte to 
mr. Roome's, where they were embalmed, 1n order to be 
ſent into Scotland, and buried with his anccitors. He 
neither made nor delivered any ſpcech on the ſcaffold; but 
in a letter found after his execution, which he wrote to 
the pretender, (by the ſtile of King James) he declared, 


that he died for his faithful ſervices to his majeſty, but 


honed the cauſe he died for would thrive and flouriſh after 
his death: and as he fuffercd for his tervice, he hoped his 
majeſty would provide for his wife and children, who were 
in a miſerable condition. | | | 
On the 15th of March, the carl oft: Wintoun's trial came 
on. the long trouble and delay he had occationed by pe— 
titions for time, upon the pretence of witneſſes being on 
the road, made people expect, that a conſiderable de- 
fence would be made, and ſomething very particular be 
urged in his behalf, either by himſelf or his council; but 
they dere furprized, that when he came to the bar, and 
the managers of the houte of commons had fpent two days 
in opening and entorcing the articles againſt him, and te— 


P This bill had like to have raiſed a diſpute between the two houſes, The 
bill being ſent up to the lords, a debate aroſe about the preamble, which 
was intheſe words: | 

We, vour mazeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons of 
Grcat-Britain in parliament aſſembled, having hearts filled with the utmoſt 
gratitude to your majeſty, tor the tender concern your majeſty, on all oc- 
caſions, expreties for the extraordinary burden this unnatural rebellion 


makes neecitiry to be laid on your faithful ſubjects, tor preſcrving all their 
rights, both tacred and civil, and tor your majeſty's unprecedented good- 


nets in gieing up all tuck eftates for the ule of tlie public, and in cafe of 
your people, as thall be torleited by this rebelhion; the raifing or the dicad— 
ful conſequences whereot, cannot, by the moſt unplacable of your majuity's 
enemies, be afzi1bed to any one act done by your majeſty, ſince your happy 
acceſſiou to the throne of your anceitors; but even they will allow, that all 
the milchiets, burdens and calanutnes, which ſhall attend this horrid rebel- 
lion, are, in truth, owing to the fatal and pernicious counſels given by 
ſome pertons in the late mal-adminiſtration, when, under pretence of pro- 
curing peace abroad, the preſent deſtructive war was projected to be brought 
into the very bowels of our native countty at home, when a popiſh army 
(pirt of which God hath delivered into your majeſty's bands) was deſigned 
to be the protector of our holy religion; and when under the falſe colour 
of paying the public debts, though their true defign was to deliver us 
bound into the power of the antient enemy of theſe kingdoms, the ſame 
evil counſellors contrived unneceſſarily to incumber, tor a long time to come 
2 not forever) ſeveral confiderable branches of the public revenues, which, 
or many yea's paſt, had, from time to time, been uſeful to ſupport the 
public expence; which revenues, in former adminiſtrations, had been care- 
fully referved for that purpoſe, to the end that, upon the concluſion of a 
happy peace, which we had then reaſon to expect, the ſubjects of theſe 
realms might have reaped the fruit of a ſuccelsful, though expenſive war. 
And we, your majeſty's ſaid dutiful and loyal ſubjects, being fully reſolved 
to maintain your nmjeſty's juſt title to the imperial crown of theſe realms, 
againſt all enemies and traytors whatſoever ; and, for that end, propoſe to 
raiſe ſuch ſupplies, as are neceſſary to defray your majeſty's public Cxpet:c., 
havechcarfully and unanimoutly given and granted, &.“ 


— 
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plying to what was offered, his anſwers were ſo weak, 
and what his council had to offer ſo trifling, that it could 
not be called a defence. This gave ſome confirmation to 
what had been ſuggeſted, that he was a lunatic. However 
the lords were unanimous in their judgment, and brought 
him in guilty; and on the 19th of March, judgment was 
pronounced again{t him by the lord chancellor Cowper, 
lord high ſteward upon this occaſion. 

Two days after the king having received advice of the 
pretender's flight our of Scotland, carte to the houle of 
peers, and giving his atlent to the land-tax bill, b made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes of parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
take this opportunity of acquainting you, that my 
forces have obliged the pretender to fly out of Scotland; 
and he is ſince, as I am informed, landed near Gravelin. 
But do not yet Know, whether any country in amity with 


us will give him protection, after having fo publicly in- 


vaded our kingdoms. 

* The dangers, to which this nation was expoſed, made 
me determine, that neither the extraordinary rigour of. the 
ſeaſon, nor any fallacious propotal of the rebels, ſhould 
divert me from uſing all poſſible endeavours towards put- 
ting a peedy and effectual end to this unnatural rebel- 
lion. | | 


Genilemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

* | muft return you my thanks for the great progrets 
you have made in the ſupplies. The necetlary diſpoſitions 
are made tor railing additional forces. But, as I thall al- 
ways Cconſiilt the eaſe of my people, as far as is confiſtent 


with their own lecurity, 1 ſhall not make uſe of the conti-. 
dence yon FA placed in mc, unleſs the reſtleſs malice of 


nould make it neceilary to go on with thoſe 
le vies. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© I promule mylelt, from the zen and wiſdom of this 
parhament, that the future happinels and tranquility of my 
lubjects will be eftabliſhed on a tolid foundation; and fuch 
mcaſurcs taken, as may deprive our enemies at home of the 
power (fince that alone can deprive them of the inclinati- 
on) again to attempt the diſturbance. of my government. 
This therefore is what I think mytelt obliged to recommend 
to yon, as a dehberation of the utmoſt importance to the 
future faicty, cafe, and profperity of my people.” 


From this time to the gth of April (when the ſeptennial 
bill was brought in) little cite was done in both houſes, 
but pretfenting {uch bills as were ready, and voting ſor the 
lupplics. | 

In the mean time the new comimilion for trying the re- 
bels met on the 7th of April, thegtirtt time, at che court 
of common-pleas. Sir William Thomplon, recorder of 
London, opened the meeting with a ſpeech to the grand- 
jury, by whom bills of high treaſon were found againſt 
Foriter, brigadier Mackintoth, and twenty others 4. 


Some lords being offended at this preamble, the earl of Abingdon moved, 
that all the peers im town might be ſummoned to attend the committee; 
which was done accordingly. And, on Monday, the 13th of February, 
the lord Harcourt went early to the houſe of peers, and cauted the journals 
to be diligently tearched for precedents of amendments, made by the lords 
to a monev-bill, But few, if any, could be found, at leaſt fince the reſta— 
ration; trom which time the commons would never ſuffer the lords to make 
any amendments to bills of that nature. When the grand committee was 
ſat, teveral lords ſpoke againſt the preamble in queſtion, as *pre-indoing 
matters of a very high and important nature, the cogtzance and deterni— 
nition of which properly belongs to the houte of peers.” 

Upon this, an expedient was propoted and admitted, that they ſhould 
enter in their journal a kind of proteſt or declaration, importing in ſubſtance 
© that though the preamble was derogatory to. the privileges and authority 
of the houte of lords ; yet their lordſhipe, in confideration of the king and 
nation's fervice, in this dangerous conjunctuie, were willung to give thei 
concurrence to the bill, without amendments; but that the lame ſhould vo! 
be drawn into a precedent for the time to come, or conſtrued to be uu dinn— 
nution of the judicial authority of the houle of lords.“ The lord chat): 
cellor Cow per atid the lord Harcourt were appointed by the lords to draw 
up the proteit or declaration, which was entered in the journai of the 
houſes | 


g 12m Shaſtoe; 
Robert Talbot.“ 


— Miller, 
John Farquarſon, 


Ilenry Oxhurgh. —— Farquarſon, 
Charles Wogan. thomas Douglaſs 
Thomas Hall, —— Farquarſon. 


KNicherd C3 ſcoigne. 
» 


— Douvlais. 
Alex. Menzieg. 


—— Scrimſliaw. 


nes Menzies. Maclean. 
Hu Robertion. — Skeen, 
Jie: Hugh. ; Inns; 


Q. 
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It was on the 14th of April that Forſter was to have been things prepared, that as ſoon as he got out, he had hoy{.. 
arraigned, in order to his trial; but on the foth about ready; and riding directly to Lee, near Rochford in Eſlex, 
midnight, he made his eſcape out of Newgate, with one he had a veſic] laid ready alſo, which took him on board. 


ſervant only. The matter was variouſly reported; and and landed him in France the very fame day. 


— 


— . —ͤ 


— 
— - — — — 
. — os IO EI — — 
— —ẽ — — — — 
— — — 
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ll mr. Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, was not only committed However the court ſat according to its adjournment, an 
Bi for it, but afterwards indicted for high treaſon, as being mr. Forſter being abſent, mr. Mackintoſh, mr. Gaſcoigus, 
| If wilfully guilty of the eſcape, and tried for his life at the mr. Charles Wogan, and others, being arraigned, pleade: 
| UH Old-Bailey ; but was acquitted. There was a proclamation not guilty; and upon a motion for time, had three wec! 

in i immediately publiſhed, offering a reward of a thouſand given them to prepare for their trials; which favour, c. 
| i pounds for the apprehending mr. Foriter; but it appeared the contrary, ſome of them made ule of to prepare, not tc; 
iff | afterwards, that his eſcape was ſo concerted, and all other their trial, but for their eſcape. | 
0 
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the people was not yet CONQUETEU. The parhamgnt was the 
bulwark of the crown; the vigour. and wunaninity of the 
king's friends, and their ſuper Yrity in the houle, was the 
ſup port of the whole affair. 
of three years continuance, by yirtuc of the trienn act ; 
Hs in tlie 6th year of king William and queen Mary; all 

he hopes of the other party ſecmed to be centered in this 
th; it the parliament would expire; and that they thould be 
able, by their influence in the country, to chule a majority 
of their party at the next election; or raiſe ſuch a ferment 
as mi ight make way for a ſuccefstful inva— 
ſion from abroad. This the perſons at the helm obſerved 
and therefore relolved to baffle theſe hopes 
of the enemies of the government, by prolonging the fitting 
of the preſent parliament. It is ſaid, it was fut propoted 
only to fuſpend the triennial act Er once, whereby this 
parl ament would have. continued three years beyond. the 
time, at which it was to determine; but. it was 
thought, that a bill for enlarging the time of continuance 
of parliaments, in gencral, would be lefs liable to excepti— 
ons. The next thing, that fell under conſideration was, 
whether this intended bill ſhould be ler on foot in the Kees 
of lords, or in the houle of commons? the fir ſt was judge 0 
the properelt for ſeveral reaſons, particularly becaut le, the 
court being more lure of 4 majority in the houte of com- 
mons, 1 
this project, 


- afterwards 


which carried a tage of unpopularity, 
not reit with the commons, nor conlequicently 
future elections | 

On-the 9th 5 April in the evening, about thilty of the 
cHurt lords met at the duke of Dev RE ry S, Where, after a 


1 
Would 


.CILUCICE 


ſhort ee aten it was refolved to begin this matter the 


very next day; and the duke was defired to mee it in tlic 
The duke readily complied with the de: 
% of the aflembly; and the next day, after the lords had 
ditparched lome private bufineſs, tlie duke ſtood up, and 
made a ſpeech on the INCONVENICNCIES, that attend triennia! 
elections, ſuggeſting, in particular, that they keep up 
party diviſ os, raiſe and foment feuds and anumoſities in 
Private families; occaſion ruinous expences; and give 
occaton to the cabals and intrigues of foreign princes. Ir 
therefore became the wiſdom of that Auge alt attemb ly to 


Hotife ot lords. 


The ſubſtance of the bi 3 was: it has been ſound by experience, that tri- 
eumi— i parhaments are grievous, by occationing much greater and continued 


XPen H and more violent and laſting heats, than were ever known before, 
2 „ift the, triennial act continue, it may probably, at the pretent juncture, 
when a reſtleſs and popith faction are deſigning to renew the rebellion at home, 


and an invalion trom abroad, be deftradtive to the pcace and the ſecurity of 


the government. Be it therefors cnacted, that this preſent and all future 


harliaments ſhall have continuance for 2 years, to be accounted from 
the date of the writ of ſummons, unleſs this or any ſuch parliament ſhall be 


fo oner diflolved by his majeſty, his heirs and ſuccetfors, 
b my {peakers were as follow: 
Againſt the bill, 
1. Earl of Abingdon, 
3. Earl Powlet. 


For the bill. 
2. Duke of Kingſton. 
4. Earl of Dorſet. 


HE rebellion was now quelled, and the firength of 
the rebels entirely broken, but the difaffection of 


But the P: arhament being only 


if the bill milcarried with the lords „ the odium of 


winch might be attended 
„ efpeciatly in the 
prelenttemperot the nation... J „though therrehellibn was 
Happihh lupprel led, yet t! elpirit 01 41 remained unconquer— 
Ec; and ſeemed only to Walt tor: an OPPOrt unity 10 hey 
more with more: violence. That, the election ofa new 
Parti: ment, which LY the Lonmal act was not far Olf, be- 
ing che mot, tavourable pincture,” which the diſaſtect 55 


1 


could expect, ke thought it abtolately necefla wy to de Prive 


* n 
IV.. proper TEIMEUY toan evil 
app"! * PLope remetly tan evt, 


With the icht d uigero d 


— 


em oOfit. F or which purpoic be had a bill to offer to the 
10Uute tor. enlargipg the continuance. of parliaments, ape 
moved, tha 1 time might be read. 

conded: by'the-ccarl. of Roc e 
duke of 


and tome 


The: duke WAs le. 
and lupported by the 
rovie, the earl of Dorſet, the lord Townllicnd, 
other. lords. The duke 5 Bucks, the lord Tre- 
vor, *the.:carls of den and Avlesford, and ſome 
Pecs of the uber ide did | Not directly 0ppole the Dill, Dult 
made long tpecches faul off the reading of it to another 
time. They. « wned, that every member as the privileg 
of offering what bill he thinks fit, without afk ing leave; 
but that the houſe is likewiſe. at liberty either to-read it or 
not, as they think Convenient; and that the matter naw 
offered was of ſo high a-nature, that it well delerved tothe 
maturcly weighed and conhdered bctorc the fame was de— 
bated: and therefore they moved, that the. bill miglu he 
jor fome days on the table. To this it was anfwered, that 
3 was farther from their thoughts, than to carry any 
thing by furprize: that, by the ordinary method of -pro- 
ceeding, every member has ſullicient time. to weieh, and 
conſider what is offered in the houlc; and to ſhow how 
fairly they intended to act in this affair, the earl of ortet 
/propofed, that, after the bill had been once -read, the 


once el, the 
{econd rea ung = it mould be Put off for. ſome. §, Ant 
thatallthe members in and aout London ſhould be Hum 
moned-10 attend. Tlie lords ot the oppoiite fide, 
themſelves the weaker, acquieſccd in this 
Dill was read: the aft tine, and ordercy to heread a ic 
cond on the 14th of April. | 

On that day the bill was read, and a warm debate arole 
which alle five hours.“ The car! O Abmedon lan, 
© the bill was of a 
ed the triennia] act, which the people juilly 8 upon, as 
the great ({ecurity of their rigits and ibertics: Ut) q that, li 
it paſſed this ho! ule, and the commons agreed toit, the! Fm 


"Tl 
— — 


FY 1 
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Ina 

" Aſp 


motion; 410 the 


very extraordinary na! ure, nee it repcal⸗ 


Avainſt the bill. 


For the Bill. 
* 


F. Lord Trevor. 6. Lord Carteret. 

7. Duke of Bucks, 8. Karl of Cholmon! Mey. 
9. Lord Foley. 10. Duke of Nchcaltle. 
11. Farl ot. Ayles ford, 12, Earl of Hay, 


J » A Co - | . 
13. Earl of Peferborough, 15 Duke of Argyle. 


1. * 1 * 
ö ö Earl of Nottingham, ANT EP Parker 
4 [ . ils © 2 
20. Lord Cow per. 


19. Duke of Shrewſbury, 
21. Earl of Aylesford. 
22, Biſhop of Londoi:. 
23. FEarlof Angleſey. 
24, Duke of Bucks. 
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would be a breach of that truſt, which was repoſed in them 
by thoſe whom they repreſented.” The latter part of this 


alſertion was denied by the duke of Kingſton, who urged, 


that the buſineſs of the legiſlature was to rectify old laws, 

as well as to make new ones.“ Earl Powlet declared, that 
. . * /* . * . 5 * : o : 

he would be for it, if he thought it for the king's ſervice and 


intereſt hut that, before they went any farther in 1o im- 


portant an affair, ſome method ſhould be taken to know the 
ſentiments of the nation.“ Heurged, © that this bill ſhewed 
a diſtruſt of the affection of the people, without which no 
king can be cither ſafe or ealy. That king William gained 
the hearts of his ſubjects by the triennial act; and it would 
look ſomewhat ſtrange, thai the molt popular of our laws 
ſhould be repealed a year after the proteſtant fucceſſion took 
place. After this he endenvoured to aniwer what Was {11g- 
gelted inf upport of this bill, viz. 1. That frequent elections 
occation ruinous expences. 2. That they ratle a great fer- 
ment, and foment animoſities, which arc of the molt dange- 


10us conſequence after the late rebellion : and 3. That they 


oblimt foreign alliances. He ſaid, © that no ftrels ought to 
be laid on the firſt of thoſe objections, expences at elections 
being voluntary. That, as to the ſecond, he was forry there 
hid been a rebellion; but that the ſame was now happily 
ſrppretied. . And, as to the third ſuggeſtion, the {ame was 
of no weight with him, it-being his opinion, that ina matter, 
which ſo nearly concerns our conſtitution, we ought to have 
regard to ourſelves only, and not to foreigners.” Upon all 
winch confiderations he was againſt the committing of this 
hill. The carl of Dorſet faid, among other things, © that 
they, who now ſpoke again{tthis bill, would be for it, if it 
ſerved their turn. That the triennial act was a new law, and 
an altcration of the old conftitution. That, the experience 
of twenty years having ſhewn a thouſand inconventences, 
aitcnding that law, they ought to apply a remedy tO 1t. 
That it fowed the feeds of corruption, it being notorious, 


that great numbers of perſons had no other Iivehhood, than 
by being employed in bribing corporations. That we had 
lately a lad experience of it; ſince by thoſe methods a par- 


lament was procurcd by the laſt miniſtry, which gave ſancti- 
Gn to moſt of their ill meatfures, and went near to give up 
the trade and liberties of the natiqn. 
ons deſtroy all family intereſt, and ſubject our excellent con- 
ſtitution to the caprice of the multitude: and, in ſhort, that 
by triennial elections we have but a triennial government, 
which is little better than no government at all.“ For which 
reaſons he was for the bill. The lord Trevor {aid, that the 
queſtion now lying before them was, whether the law they 
were going to make, tended to the good or qreudice of the 
conſtitution 2 That, for his own part, he looked upon the 
triennial act as an eflential part of our antient conſtitution, 
according to which frequent and even annual parliaments 
were to be held. That he nught eafily. prove, that long 
parliaments were always pernicious. That, when King 
Charles J. had given up his prerogative of diffolving parla- 


ments in 1649, be gave himſelt up into the hands of traytors, 


and had nothing but deſtruction to expect from them. That 
atter the reitoration, king Charles II. that very good prince, 
und the inconvenience of a long parliament. That, as 


oon as. the nation-had opportunity, by the revolution, to- 


alert their nll rights and liberties, the trienmal act was 1n- 
ted on, and gained, at latt, with a great deal of oppoſition. 
That there v crc very good and cogent reatons for making a 
law, td {ſupport the conſtitution, and prevent encroachments, 
cither of parliaments on the crown, or of the crown on the 
rights and liberties of the people; and to correct abuſes and 
exorbitances committed through the ambition and avarice 
of miniſters. That he would not be thought to reflect on 
the preſent adminiſtration; but that, in his opinion, frequent 
clections were a necctlary right of the {ubject to remedy 
abuſes. That, for his own part, he had ever been againſt 
the bill for liniune the number of officers in the houſe of 
commons: but, if the tricnnial act were repealed, hethought 
that bill would become very necetlary, becaule the long tit- 
119.01 parliaments would give the crown both an opportu- 
nity and temptation to multiply the number of officers. 
That tome reflections had been caſt on the laſt parhament : 
but that, in his opinion, that parliament was cholen by the 
fame method, as the preſent was, by great expences. That 
he o ned this to be a great abuſe; but that laws might be 
made to rectify the ſame. That if this bill paffed, how could 
any member of the other houſe expect to preſerve his inte- 
reſt with thote, who chole him, when this bill would certain- 
V be interpreted both a violation of theirright, and a breach 
of the truſt repoſed in him? That if this houſe of commons 
continued themſelves beyond the time, for which they were 
choſen, they were no more the repreſentatives of the people, 
but a houſe of their ohn making. That he was ſorry there 


O F 


the treaties his majeſty was now entering into with them, 


That triennial electi- 
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2 
were diſcontented in the country; but he appreliend tis 
bill would rather increate than abate them. He owneg, 
that the majority of this houſe of commons were hone 
gentlemen, who had the intereſt of their king and country 
at heart; but that, in his opinion, thoic, who went before 
them, did not come ſhort of them in point of duty and 
affection to his majeſty; for it was they, who eſtabliſhed the 
king on his throne, and ſettled his revenue with all cher. 
fulneſs imaginable. That what he had ſuggeſted flowed 
from the dread of the ill conſequences of this bill, which 
might riſe to ſuch an height, as to lender the crown unea!y 
to his majeſty. That he owed ſo much to the proteſt a: 
ſucceſſion, that, if he could believe this bill to be of any fer. 
vice to the king and royal family, he would be entirely for 
it; but, as he was of a contrary opinion, he would not have 
a bill, obtained in the belt of reigns, repealed in the firſt 
year of this proteitant reign. And therefore he was againft 
the committing of this bill.” Lord Carteret, who {poke 
next, owned, © that frequent parliaments are a great ſecurity 
of the people's rights and liberties; but he obſerved, that 
this bill was not againſt frequent ſeſſions, but only again!! 
frequent elections. That they ought maturely to weigh and 
conſider what was fuggelted in the preamble of the bill, 
that there is a reſtleſs popiſh faction deſigning and endey- 


vouring to renew the rebellion within this Kingdom, That: 


of all rebellions this laſt was the mott monſtrous and uns. 
tural; for all other rebellions were carried on under pretencus 
of liberty, whereas this laſt was a rebellion for flave:; 
That, as to our allies abroad, though he could not ſay, that 
they expected this bill, yet it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
they would be glad to ſee it pals into a law; for having found, 
by fad experience, that great Changes may be made in the, 
beit concerted meatures by different parliaments, inflamed 
by different miniſtries; to, if they had not ſome ſecurity for 
ſtrong ude might come upon a new election, that nikki 
overturn all. {hat in ſhort, this bill would fix the kins 
and the preſent happy ſettlement, on a laſting foundation; 
and therefore he was for committing it.“ The earl of Shol⸗ 
mondley ſaid, © that he made no doubt, but the legiflature 
is veſted with a ſupreme power to rectify any inconveniences, 
to which any former law may, by experience, be found to 
be ſubject ; and this being the caſe of the triennial act, they 
ought to remedy the fame. That what had been ſuggeſt⸗ 
ed, in relation to the long parliament in king Charles tlie 
tecond's reign, was, in his opinion, rather an argument for, 
chan againſt the bill. For though, in that parliament, the 
king had many penſioners, who, at firſt, complimented hin 
with money, yet at laſt, when the intereſt of the nation came 
to be at ſtake, they voted for a war with France, and proſc- 
cutcd the popiſh plot with the utmoſt vigour. That they 
had latcly ſeen what a corrupt parliament may do, and by 
what mcans iuch a parliament may be got: and every one 
might gueis how there came to be a debt of 500,000l.. upon 
the civit lift. That he did not mention this to irritate 
againſt perſons, but againſt things. That, in his Opinion, 
there was no better remedy againſt corruptions, than the 
{upprefling frequent elections. That he thought this bill the 
more necetlary, becauſe our allies will thereby have a ſccu— 
rity, that they ſhall not again be left in the lurch. And, in 
contideration of the great benefits that will acrue from i: 
both at home and abroad, he was for the committing it. 
Lord Foley made a long ſpeech, in which he enlarged upon 
the excellency of our conſtitution; took notice, that the 
different branches of the legiflature are to chec one another, 
which prevents exorbitances in the adminiſtration, ane 
dragooing as in Turkey and other arbitrary governments; 
ſuggeſted, that the penſionary parliament made king Charles 
I. uncaly, by making him neglect the affections of his peo- 
ple; and concluded, that he was afraid, that the repealing. 
the triennial act would have the ſame effect, and therefore 
he was againſt it.” | | 
| 'The duke of Newcaſtle anſwered, © that it had already bee: 
rightly oblerved, that, though the logg parliament of kin- 
Charlcs II. at firtt complimented that prince, yet they aftc: 
wards vigorouſly oppoſed deſtructive meaſures, and infitc.! 
on a war with France.“ Then paſling over lels materia 
objections, which had been fully refuted, he urged, © that thc 
prelent happy, ſettlement could nop be maintained withoi! 
taking away the ſeeds of corruption. That no cauſe eve: 
miſcarried in ſo many inſtances as that of the rebels. Bit, 
notwithſtanding their defeat at Preſton and Dumblain, thc: 
being driven out of Scotland, with their king at their head, 
their diſappointments in other parts, and the execution . 
tome of their leaders, the jacobites were as inlolent as ec 
That this was the realon, why in a late debate in this houl: 
he was againſt lenity; and the rather, becauſe no prince w. 
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tor ſeven years,. the y wilt be at leaſt as ſtrong, and. by the conduct. of the 


ate may be made much ſtronger, before the end ot ſeven Von 


tinuing | {till | longer, and even to perpetrate it, which would be an ab- 
tonne Tar 1 of: the third eftate of the realm.“ Dut F What Was moſt 


taken notice of in his lot ditip's [pecch, was, that in order to ſheuw' the 
dun wer of enk. ng the prerogative, 0 nf: nced: 1nithe precedent.ot king 


Hel ry VIII. whio Periva ded his Parliament to give Hir the abbey nds 


9 
mecr. Pretenge, that they would bear part of his c:pences,. winch would 
Cate them of taxes, leit uptove trade; but that, ſoon after, he demanded 


ad obtained gicat fublidies, and Im. ide uſe of thote lands to caflaye the na- 


o 


a 


The duke of Argyle anſwered!: among other. particulars: „that he econ! 


by no mc; gcc with ths noble lorckthat poke laſt, either às to the he 
gui or end of the rebcllion, EN it it bad been see. that the king 
nad! Fei recelveck 1 ln the Cle. al. ( Clamat ons Ot his people; but that It 
Mas certain, and had fincemanitef} U, appeared, that whatever arts were uſed 
by the late an TY to blind and deccive the people, de tons had been laid 
to brit ing inthe pretender long before the King's happy accelion to the 


throne. Chat the dif. ap po! intm ent of thete 1 8 Lgns W:15 enurely 


OW i! 18 to 


pioyiden Ges torhad the COMTPIrators throw! oft the maik ſooner, : nd. um- 
proved the ferment their emiſfaries ha id pate: 1 in the nation, at the election 
ot the laſt parliament, it is ve ry provable. their wicked ſchemics“ for 8 ng. 


a'lle t! 10 proteſian lucceon had taken place, That he wondered, there 
lore, that bis lordthip could be puzzled to lind out the - cauſe of ig Pre- 
ſent dilaffe tion, for it was plain, it proceede d from tlie 12905 repre{enta- 
tons of things oh Derioth 95 that Were Induitriou! ly pre. id bro: id. both be- 
fore and fince his m. yelty's com ing in.“ As to what had been ſuggeſted, 
that the 1 b. ion was at an eng, his grace ol bſervech that the rebels had only 
ſthitted their h. cad-Guarters from Perth to Paris, or St. Germain's; 3 but that 
their emiflaries were ſtill as buſy and inſolent as ever in Grent- Britain, and 
wanted only an opportunity to renew the rebellion, and favour an nVation,” 

As to what had been hinted, that this bill would rivet the 7 jacobites 8 it 
their opinion, he ſaid, * that was no good argument againſt it, for he had 
ſcen ſome perſons {hiſt lides often, and change their opinions, and be very 
zealous for bath.“ 

The earl of Nottingham taking this reflection to himſe If, readily owned, 
that he was for ſome time againſt the abjuration oath, bee: Big he thought 
a multiplicity of oaths. would-; make the nation unſafe; dit that, as ſoon 48 
he was convinced of the neceth 'ty of that oath, he readily came inte ; it, 
Ihe duke of Argyle the ercupon ſtood up, and 1aid, „he was ſorry that no! 


lord took to himiel{ what he laid only in general, 
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that houte, when the triennial act was made, they mi 
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ing cruſhed, and the power of France not to be feared; 
now eſpecially, when we have a glorious ſtanding army, 
and a miniſtry, that knows how effectually to engage the 
affections of the people.” The committee having gone 
through the bill, and ordered the blank before the word 
years to be filled up with the word feven, the queſtion was 
put, whether the ſame ſhould be reported, in order to be 
engroſſed, which was carried by ſcventy-four voices againſt 
thirty-ninc. The next day the bill was reported, and with- 
out dividing, ordered to be engroſſed, and being read the 


third time, on the 18th of April, there aroſe a debate, which 


laſted about two hours. Near half of that time was taken 
up by the carl of Nottingham, who, among other things, by 
a long hiſtorical detail, endeavoured to ſhew, that coun- 
cils for enlarging the prerogative were ever pernicious to 
the crown.“ To this the duke of Argyle aniwered, that, 
not being fo well read in hiſtory as that noble lord, he 
would confine himſelf to what had happened in his own 
time; and, that he had obſerved, that his lordſhip had 
by turns, oppoſed all that had been offered, either tor the 


intereſt of the crown, or the liberties of the people; of 


which he might eaſily produce ſeveral inſtances :* adding, 
« that he did not much wonder there appeared already ſo 
much joy among a certain party over a repenting ſinner.“ 


Upon the whole matter, the queſtion being put, Whether 


this bill thall paſs? it was. carried in the athrmative by a 
majority of ſixty-nine voices againſt thirty-ſix; but twenty- 
four lords proicited againſt it. 

The bill being ſent down to the commons, the lord 
Guernſey moved forthe rejecting of it without being read; 
bin his motion was declared to be unprecedented, and the 


bill read. Upon the queſtion for a ſecond reading, there 


arofc a debate, of which the moſt remarkable paſſage was, 
that an eminent member, who had been in the moſt: dith- 
cult times very zealous for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſpoke 
againſt the bill, and, among other things ſuggeſted. © that 
it was an impoſition of the lords to take upon them to d1- 
rect the commons in a matter which ſolely concerns them, 
as guardians of the rights and liberties of the people.” He 
was ſeconded by mr. Shippen; but the lord Coningſby made 


them ſenſible. © that their objection was altogether ground- 


lets, and the reſult of their want, either of experience or 
memory; tor, had they, like himſelf, been members of 
ght 
have remembered that the ſame was begun in the houle of 


lords, who, as part of the legiſlature, are no lefs guardians 
of the liberties of the ſubject, than the commons them 


ſelves. Mr Fuller and the lord Guernſey {ſpoke afterwards 


againſt the bill, but were anſwered by the lord Stanhope, : 


eldeſt ſon to the earl of Cheſterfield; and a fecond reading 
was at laſt carried by a majority of two hundred and ſęventy- 
{ix againſt a hundred and fifty-ſix. 

In the mean ume, ſeveral petitions were prepared in the 
country, and prefented to the houlc againſt the bill, par- 
ticularly from Haſtings, Marlborough, Cambridge, and 


* Mr Haddon, a Scotch member, having ſpoken for the bill, mr, Snell, one 
of the repreſentatives for the city of Gloceſter, ſaid, * it was no wonder, that 
they, who had betrayed the liberties of their own country, ſhould be ſo ready 
to give up their's.“ Mr Smith animadvei ted upon this injurious reflection, 
and ſaid, „that the member, who made that ſpeech, would not be jo bold as to 
utter thuſe words any where elſe.” He was ſeconded by lord Coningſby; 


and, the diſpute being like to grow warm, the ſpeaker interpoſed, and ſaid, 


that, all the members of the houſe having the privilege of explaining them- 


{elves, mr, Snell ought to enjoy the fame. Hereupon mr. Snell ſaid, that 
he meant no perſonal reflection on mr. Haddon, and that he only ſpoke of 
the Scots nation in general :? by which pretended excule fir David Dalrymple 
being provoked, ſaid, * that this explanation, inſtead of extcnuating, did but 
ageravate the oftence z? for which he demanded "ſatisfaction. Some other 
members calling to the bar, mr. Srſell prevented any further proceeding, by 
hegging pardon for any unguarded expreſſion he might have let fall. 

' Mr Hampuet ſpoke for the bill, part of whoſe ſpeech was as follows: 

A principal argument for continuing the triennial bill is, that it is agree- 
able to theantient laws of this nation, that there ſhould be frequent patlia- 
ments. TI tind, by the Jaws I have looked over, that parliaments ought to 
be frequently held: but I found-it no where laid down as a fundamental 
pofttion of the nature of this conſtitution, that there ſhould be frequent 
viecuons., It gentlemen will look to the beginning of parliaments, they 
wil find, in the 4th, gth, and 46th of Edward III. that, for redreſs of 
divers miſchiefs and grievances which daily happen, a parliament ſhall be 
holden every year, or oftener, if need be. Let it then be conſidercd, in What 
manner thotc parliaments were held: when. a king met his patliament, they 
uſed to tit ten or twenty days, and then were prorogued or diſſolved; and 
there were frequent intermiſſions of parliaments, none being called for ſeveral 
years, By looking over the journals, we find the prorogations and diſſoluti— 
ons of parliaments. | - 

To come down to the time of Henry VIII. few of his parliaments fat 
more than twenty days, though there was not a parliament met every year ; 
and, from the 7th to the 2 5th of Henry VIII. there are no journals, and 
coniequently we cannot tell in what manner parliaments were held. After- 
wards, there were leveral parliaments, but not every ycar, to the end of 
his reign, | 

A parliament was called the firſt year of Edward VI. and, in five years, 
fat but four months. In Philip and Mary there were four parliaments, but 


Abingdon. Then the bill being read the ſecond tiny: 
there aroſe a warm debate, which laſted from about two i. 
the afternoon till near eleven at night. ; 

Mr Lyddal ſpoke a long ſpeech tor the bill, and, amor; 
other things, ſaid. If this opportunity be loſt, you mas 
poſſibly never have another, or at leaſt ſo good a one, 1 
only to conquer, but even to ceadicate that ſpirit of jacs. 
bitiſm, which has dwelt long among us, and has more thin. 
once brought this nation to the very brink of ruin and d.. 
ſtruction. Since, therefore, with much danger and dit. 
culty we have at laſt ſecured our religion, laws, and libe. 


* — 


ties, when all was at ſtake from the treachery of the 1: 
miniſtry, and the unaccountable procecdings of the 1: 
triennial parliament, why ſhould you run the riſk of having 
a new one ſo ſoon, firſt cholen by French money, and che. 
voting by French directions, ſince the king and 

lament exert their united power for the good of t! | 
and to retrieve the honour of the nation? why ſhould the, 
not continue longer together, that they may finiſh w! 
they have ſo unanimoufly and happily. begun? Upon t 
whole, the electors and people of all the borouchs 
England having, for ſeveral years paſled, been bribed'y 
preached into the pretender's intereſt, and a diſlike of 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, it becomes rather neceſiity than cho! 
to apply an extraordinary remedy to an extaordinary « 
Lale. | | 


After this and feveral other ſpeeches, it was carried 
committing the bill; „ and, the next day, à petition fr. 
the borough ot Horſham. was prefente dito the hoe, 
ting forth, that they looked upon the bill as an overti 
ing the conſtitution, and-an thinngement of their bert! 
at Which expreſſions the haute being oitended, it Wa 
ſolved, that the petition hoid be rejected. Then 


Lechmere moved, that the committee have leave. to 
ceive a clauſe, to diſable perſons from being cholen mein. 
bers of either houſe of parliament, who have penſiohs du. 
ing pleaſure, or any number of years.” But mr. fecrct, 


Stanhope having repreſented, that ſuch a clauſe would bi 


clog the bill, and endanger its miſcarriage, part of it being 
derogatory to the privileges of the houle of lords; and that, 


if any jealouſy were entertained of the members of the houſe 


of commons having penſions from the crown, a bill might 
be brought in, to exclude them; the motion for the clauilc 
was rejected, and a ſeparate bill againſt penſioners ſitting 
in the houſe was ordered-to be brought in, which, having 
paſſed both houſes, received the royal affent. When the 
{cptcnnial bill had gone through the committee of the whole 
houſe, it was read the third time, and the queſtion for 
paſſing it being put, a debate of two hours enſued. Thofe, 
who ſpoke againit the bill, were mr. Freeman, mr. Hun- 
gerford, mr. Fuller, mr. Wykes, the lord Finch, elde“ 
lon. to the earl of Nottingham, and fome others. Thc, 
were ſeverally anſwered by fir Richard Stecl, mr. comptrol. 
ler, fir William "Thompſon, captun- Erle, mr. Tufnel, 
mr. Mgrris,. and fir John Brownlow f. After which, th 


the ſeſſions extreamly ſhort. From the 2d to the 5th, and from the 5th t: 
the 13th of queen Elizabeth, no parliament met; and, from the r.4th to th 
25th of queen Elizabeth, the parliament fat one from the 8th of May tot 

zoth of June; and, four years after, from the Sthof February to the 8th ©: 


Match following; and, in eight years after, never fat to do bulinefs, but wete 


then diſſolyed. There were tix other parliaments called in qucen Elizabeth“ 


time; but never ſat long, unlets that in the .39th of her reign, which f 


a 87 
four months. 

The parliament, the firſt of James I. ſat about four months, and, in 
three years after, ſat about eight days. That parliament was not diflolved 
till the gth of James, but ſat twice or thrice only. There were three other 
parliaments in his reign, but they met very ſeldom. | 

The ſeſſions in king Charles I. were much ſhorter than of late days, an 
very frequent prorogations; and, in tbe 10th of his reign, an act was pu— 
ied, for preventing inconveniencies by long intermillic! | | 
which it was provided, that a parliament ſhould meet every. three yea!s; 
which law we find repealed in the 16th of Charles II. by reafon that the 
proviſions in the former law were looked upon 95 a derogation to his majeſt;“ 
juſt and undoubted prerogative for calling and aflerbling partaments, 
might be an occation of manifold miſchiets, and might endanger the peace 
of his people, This ſaid act is repealed, and a proviſion made therein, thi: 
becauſe, by the anticut. laws of this fcalm, in the reign of Edward III. 
parliaments are to be held very often, the f6tting and holding of partame!! 


t Pai 


ſhall not be intermitted above three years. In this king's reign, the long pu- 
lament was held; and, whatever corruptions they were tainted with, chez 
could never be accuſed of favouring the cante of France, or attempting tv 
enflave their owneountry. 

In king James II. that unfortunate prince, a parliament was held in May 


1685, and fat about two months, and was, at ſeveral times, prorogued tv 


November 1687. Then the happy revolution took place; and, in the bil 
of Rights, 1 Guliel. & Mar. it is dectared and enacted that all the rights 
and liberties, . afſerted and claimed in the ſaid declaration, are the true, 
antient, and indubitable rights and liberties of the people ot this kingdom, 
and ought to be firmly and ſtriétiy holden and obſerved.“ And, in the fame 
bill, among this long catalogue of grievances, which, precedes the ſaid de- 
claration, thereis not the leaſt mention made of want of frequent elections, 
but only, that parliaments ouglit to be free, In the fixth o king William, 
this now-fayoured bill for tricunial parliaments was paſted ; and, upon this 


— 
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rue, 


mity of lay ing alide thoi per 


I n 0 


ainſt one hundred and twenty-one; and, being {ent bac 
bas lords, received, ſoon after, the royal afſent. 

On the 26th of April, died that great man, and great 
patriot, the lord Sommers, whole character is drawn with 
eat force and elegance by mr. Addiſon in his Freeholder, 
The eſcape of the earl of Nithiſdale, and of mr. Forſter, 
had given ſufficient warning to the government, and ought 
to have doubled the vicilance of the Jay lors; yet brig adier 
Mackintoſh, John | Mackintoſh, his ſon, Charles W ogan, 
ames Tolbot, Robert Hepburne, VV illi am Dalmahoy ; 
Alcxander Dalmahoy „and John Taſker,fervant to mr. But- 
ler, having knoced down the kee epcr and turnkey, and dut- 
armed the centinel, broke out of Newgate between eleven 
and twelve at night. Six more of the rebels went out of the 
priſon with chem; but being unacquainted with the {treets, 
and turning into Warwick-Court, where they found no 
pailage, they were forced to return into Warwick- Lane, and 
10 fell into the hands of their purfuers. Mackintoth and, 
ſome others were to have been tried the day after. The 
judges met in Weſtminiter-Hall for that purpoſe, but, re- 
ceiving a meſſage, that the keepers of Newgate were em— 
ployed in ſe arching atter the rebels, who had made their 
eſcape the court and | juries adjourned. James Talbot, one 
of the fugitives, vas re-taken at an - houſe in M\ mdmill- 

Street, in Piccadilly, and {ent b. ac to Newg ate. 

When the court fat the next time, thyztcen of the rebels 3 
were arraigned, and pleadet not r upon applica- 
tion tor 1115 „ſome of them ſetting forth, that they had cvi- 


dence upon the road, they had three weoks allowed to pre- 


pare for their trial. | 
Mr Richard Gaſcoigne was tet to the bar, but by the 1n- 


dulgence of the court 5 ad ten days allowed 1185 for bringing 


Fitne to town. His trial came on the 15th of Nav and 
beſides the evidence of mr. Patten, mr. Foriter's ch: apl ln, 


who epoled t that he ſaw mr. Gatcoigne in mr. Feriter's com- 
pany at Preſton, mr. WyGgade oath, “ that, coming once 


to the dinchels of Ormond's, he faw the pritoner Gafcoigud 


in her gra ices cloſet. That being ö introduced, he told her 
grace e he Was : juit come from Er. une e, and had ſeen the duke 


#: 


but ſix days 5 fore, W no wa well, and would be here quic- 


ly from Bayonne, and che prerender from lome other place. 
U ban e fie grace called tor a map, to find whereabouts 


St. Scbaſtian Jays; That he was aiked by her-grace What 


4 


people ſaid at Paris, ef {pecrtally in relation 6 Gr William. 


Wy adham; and aſked mr. Gafcoigne, whether it was true, 
which was laid in the public news, that he had letters found 
in his pocet of dangerous co! ſequence? Nr Gaicoigne laid, 


- occaſion, I cannot help obſerving, that it is ſome ſatisfaction, that the peo- 


le abroad, ho look upon the reign of that prince, as an utu; pation, ſhould 
Þr fond of any one act that was paſſed: in that time: and Thope from hence, they 
may in time, be more reconciled to the proteſtaut ſucceſſion, v chich 1s in 
conſequence of that! happy revolution. 
If gentlemen will look over the writs of ſummons, and the return of thoſe 
writs, they will find no mention box long any parliament is to laſt; but 


the return makes mention of the perions who are to ſerve in the parliament 


that is to meet and be held at ſuch a time at Weſtminſter. But it muſt be 
allowed, that the parliament is ſubject to the triennial act while it ſubfiſts; 

and therefore the advantages or inconveniencies of that law ought chief! 
to be confidered, in the anatter now betore us: and, in caſe an act be daun 
Prejudicial, if fucha veneration is to be paid to a law, as not to alter it from 
any conviction of its being inſufficient, or attended with ill conſequences, I 
think the legitlitor will become, in a manner, uſeleis. TI take. the piin— 


Cipal matter to be, to examine what benefit has accrued tothe nation by: 


virtue of this bill, and if the inconvenatcncics do not outweigh the advin- 
tages ? 

It is pret@nd G that by tiiennaml elections, the people have an opportu- 
with whoſe behwviour, in parliament, they 
are Iifatislice, 0 : ſuch, v hom they apprebend to be under court influences: 
1 dehire ien ay De conhtder: d, How \elV few examples there are, of PEER gon 
u ho, having! accepted places, have not been. re-elected. The reaſon is 
veiy obi1ous;. becaule; the people W¹O love * expences, judge that a man, 


- who has 4 place of profit," is much more ods Llc of m. king an expence, than 
he that has none. Bur, fuppoſing any get atleman ſo wicediy diſpoſed, : 
to fictihioe ts OPINION. to the luere of a place -. does not fuch a perſon ho 


has ſpent ide or 11% hundred pounds at his election, -and-his circumſtances 
not very abe to bear it, come more prepared tor a court-temptation, than 
if he had enjoyed his Ic it un parent, and been tree from the trouble and 


expence of jrequent cle. tion appeal to gentlemen, if expences are not 


increaſed? and, if any mitance can be produced, where they are abated, 

Gre e ER 3 „5 ep 17 u , f } 1 
many more maybe, where they are mcerencd; to that the end of the bill, in 
this 101 we t, is 80: Way anwereck. 


Itd-is lad, tllaf, CN ſpeti CS —_—_ Cm & it 1s the- fault only of thoſe, 


W ho make them; but, When we Oblerve tlie contagion of CXPeEnces 10 be 


univerlally {picad i the kingdom at the time of elections, and a diflolution 


of miners occaſioned | Oy ich expences, it is time for the legiflator to in— 


terpoſe, and prevent the dangerous conſequences of ſuch an evil. Do, 
5 CONLLUCT the diftracti ons occationed by clections, and the impoſ- 

1 bility, conſi dering the {mall interval of elections, to heal up the wounds, 
which the animoſities of pa rties have occationed; ſo that ti is little better 
than living in a continua of warfare, This is no leſs a fatal, than, 
me mc conſequence of clita bill, which was calculated tor the caſe of the 
ect, 


It is faid, the reaſon of this expedient as it is called, is, becauſe the 


majority vi this parliament are whigs ; and, though it is allowed, that this 


* * 
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bill paſſed by a majority of two hundred and ſixty- ſour, he could not tell; but if it were ſo, a ſchool— boy would de- 


ſerve to be Whip bed for carrying uch papers in his pocet.” 
It being at that time generally difcourfed about tOWN, that 
fir W. lam ww vndham had turrendered hümſell, Galcoigne a 


laid, he had {ent or carried him one of the proclam, tions“ 


115 


(but the evidence could not be politive which) and added, 
it he was taken, their deſign was ruined, for there wens an 
hundred gentlemen, who waucd only for a ſignal, au fir 
William would be at the bead eight or nine the 7 men. 
That the lady Rocheſter having atked Dew (mr. Galcoignc) 
where fir Williamwas? the pritoner replie 5 : wacther, it ic 
ſhould t-e1l her ladyſhip, ſhe would not make uſeoft it to per- 
ſuade him to lurrender ?. But, if it were only to give fir II- 
liam notice of the proclam: tion, he told her, that ke had al- 
ready lent him one.” Mr Wye fin ther decl: ited; „that, when 
he was in the dutchels's cloſet, he fu a gentleman d. efled; in 


-laccd fcarletcloathes, whom = [11 995 1 Lo! to be one of the 


i 
l 
Cotton's ; and, haying fince {een mr. Cotton; knew it to be 


the lame perſon.“ There were ſome other circumſtances, 
which mr. Wye fad mr. Gafcoigne told lum, e 


that the priſoner lad, he came to Lone 


dontolcarn whether 
5 1875 „ 
fir William Wyndham made anv ditcoverv. ne UV, 
afrer 3 e Hay, brought in mr. Galcoigne gullt) 


of hioh-<treaton. | 
lenry Oxouroh w as tried Mav the „th. and made x ver 
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[1 auGing others, 1 le was h. 8 a; GELWHN, ana PTS (ll 
Tyburn on the 24th of May, and died a pajii! 

John Hume, brother of the carl of Huine, was tried, and 
found guilty, May tC oth; John “ argiharf on not guilty; 
and Alexander Menzies CUILY.... Qn the 12th Thomas Far- 
-quharſon and John Ennis were brought to their trials. 
There was a great uproar in the court pon. the jury's bring - 
ing in Farquharſon not guilty, though the evidence Was 
poſitive, *that he was in arms with the rcbcls. at Kto, and 


parliament has acted for the ſervice: of bis majeſty and the nation, the pro- 
ceedings of the laſt parliament are ſaid to be az meritorious of the king 
good opinion, and the nation's, as what this parhunent has done, 

It is much inſiſtedon, that the tories gave the evil liſt: that te true; but, 
had they not given it, I believe, the king would not long have. been depriyect 
of it. Its aid, the king was received here with the amverfal jo; of. bis 


1 1 5 
— 1 1 
people: why (lid that ſatisfaction ceateifo loon ? hs the: king dove an; 
CT 
thing to lo e the alfectiom of fo many ot h13, peo} ple? or, have: his miuniters : 
7 , Gas - , 
it Ki miniſters, hy nat the [pirit Of Patriottim beef. 10 much wanting 11 
gentlemen, as not 5 to the king, or in PA houſe, tlie Crimes 
thoſc he employs. in his ſervice? but, it no rea bande for thele duc: 
2 . VVV 3 5 
has been ive, OY.KINC, 01 miners. LCN tolle WIHO Þ LENALU ! 
9 * of « } F 1725 j : . 
for the king -and his ſervice, at his-arrivat heres *acied a hyporr: 
! N [ ? * y 4 | x * y x * ! % "RT i 13 p ' 1 . 
alld meant tine leis thxzn: what they now bprke [31 teln 8 . | 1 
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concerted Ig ruin of their country {and to. vi 19 757 
li Hnenced the People in tlie late iebellie Thien} 
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LION 5 
From theſe gl many other circumftances of aflars, and fymptoms oke tlie. 
ill temper ol the nation, T. thi 1 the diſpoſition ot the pe fur 
being {uitable to the 5 Of. an electiön b, h. 1 „ation 0 
«> 85 7 
4 2 Fun a Rar al C 
that perſon, who, the deluded people havu been taugtit, as zee a Fett 10 


the-crown, and came. to tree yOu Hom the OF PTCUONS YOU NOW ig UNGCT, 
941 


He.concludes with ſaying, the reafons wuy Lam now for th Hill abe, 
diſpoſe the Pe ople fc (Glow their all 8 and tobe induttrious Dy $73C18 


7 3 
from them, for 2 time, the op portun Ekcckſttaétiyg one another by ctecti 
To prevent ſich Wh have the wit, Hon the power of giving any ene /d:j- 
turbance to the goverument. Lo prevent anotherachellion; there beitg jut 
as mus h rea on to cxpcet ONE this year as theic was the | l. To che rhm 

[ {pirit in thole who hay e Jworn tothe kings an role in arms SASH 1H, ls 

or avetted ugly cho 0 have. 10 dicountenancetint ipirit, y. hic 1 late * did 10 

far prey: ail this nation, as to approve.of a molt ignominious conclufion of 

4 HUCCEL ful , by a run ou 5 e 10 10 BY l alles ALLY COUCERL Ya (33.4) 

ject of the revent, or ny other FOreign 8 ce; to dilturb this nation, at a 

ne whe n ec ne, or the approach of them, have raiſed a ferment 5 the 
ninds of the people; and to Procute to the clergy an interval from Dein 


politician „that they may be better able to take care of their . in tlie 
Manner ken ſeripture has preſeribed. 
8 Charles Radcliffe. 
Charles Widdrington, 
Peregrine Widdrington, 


Philip Hodgeſon. 
Donald Robertſon. 
James Swin“burne. 


Eſquires. William Mackmtoſh, 
John Thornton, 
Robert Shaw, 
Thomas E:rington, 


Angus Mackintoſh, 
James Mackintoſh. 
Alexander Macrudder, 
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t. Lan e where the pretend ler was proclaimed, and alſo 
1 Pr Two perſons. who clapped and ſhouted were 
appreh ended, One of them, who was ſumt moncd as a jury- 
man, was lined 1col. the other 5ol. and a year's imprifon- 
ment. The ſame jury, contrary to as full evidence as that 


4410.11. 


againſt Farquharſon, acquitted Ennis likcwiſe. The fame 


14a 
©. 


day five rebel priſoners p leaded guilty; the two mr. Doug- 


CI 


15's, captain Mac queanys mr. Serimiha b, wy mr. Skean, 
„ho received ſentence. of death. Three days after came on 
the trials of Richard Tov nley and Edward Ti dot. Pads 

worn againitmr. Fownley, het he was not only among the 
rebcls at Preſton, -*-but tha here was a LOO] Calle 81 mir. 
Townley's troop, in which ks his coachman, Is Butler, 


LAY 


and 5 It was ſworn againſt mr. Lildeſley, 
1600 * of the Lp hoe by his name alſo; and that he rode 
at the he: a of them with his Word drawn.“ Þhete two gen- 
feen dnot hing to ſay for themſelves, but that thev were 
oecd to do what they did; and upon this ſlight defence, 
the jury acquftted them both. 
Two days after mr. baron Montague came to the Mar- 
uallea-Court, and dife! harged the Surrey jury, after having 
cprimanded them for their behaviour in "he late trials, 
cc in che chfe of mr. Townley and wir. Tildefley. 
The ſame day mr. Mogan was tried, and found guiltyv; and 


& 


-niajor: Blair, retraciing his former. plea PIC ded gut 
Captain Lancclot Mackintoſh and C arles Rauchfte; brother 
10 the late carl of Derwentwater, Were likewiſe found gwmity, 
and reccivedfentence.of death. 
Alexander ö petitioned the king for mercy, and 
Was gepriéved, as re the reſt of the perlons hitherto con- 
Gemned-on' tlic ik C Tolmilfion: or. the interceMmon of their 


friends, (xccpting thole who are already mentioned to have 
Been xcctitecl. | 

Mn the coth oi May came on the trial of mr. John Dal: 
11 he cvidencee againſt him being poſitive, the jury 
otind hun gulli; 5 on W hich he deſired the comt to in- 


i the | Ein, for merces 


r WIIIlamn Tunſtal leaded gullty as to the being 


[Aken in arms, 511 not, 2s in the indictment, of any defign 
01; murdering the king, which, (he ſaid) never entered 
into his e zut the court told him, „that he, being a 


man of fene, ld not But Know, ha | the rebellion ſuccecd- 
ed, it could not have ended otherwite, Airce-1t. was certain 
that his majcity would not have run away, as tlie maſter 
they had declared for had already donc.“ The lord Chief 
iflice Parker adviſed him to draw up the ſtate of What he 
had to ſayin a petition, and he would recommend 1t to: the 
KIT; | 

The next Gay Philip. Hodgefon, uncle to. the lord 
WY ROTINgLONs Charlcs Peregrine 1 F Donald 
Roberto: Alexa inder Nlacrudder, Tho Errinoton, 
ohn Nair e; lon to the lord N Kone Sen- 


[1 
ton, Who, before the battle of DBumblain, went by, the 
name et. the ear! of: [1 umfe ling; John Stewart; ar Pa. 
1 


3 


LICK 17 00 Ta es Robertton,. William Grierfon, ſon of 
ir Robert Grierton, of Lagg; and John Carnegy, pleaded 
ty to Lic indichi nents. But Francis. Anderton, Baſil 


Flamiton. Archibald Rutter, William Shaſtoe, and WII- 
7 1 


5 Paul, clerk, pleaded not guiky; which plea fſome, of 
LCA aſt args retracted, and pleaded guilty, while others 
were tried and found guilty. The condemned rebels: were 
Cp icved from time to time; but, on the th 01 July, 
John Hall, and William Paul the clergyman; were exceut- 
ca at Tyburn | 

Fall in his dying ſpeech declared chat he died a true 
and fincere: member of the church of England, but not of 
te revohition {chilmatical church, whole biſhops. had to 
rebellioutly abandoned the king, and-{o hamefully given 
9-11 miohes of thechurch, by {ubn nitting to the unlaw ful 


I 


rig 

invalich lay dep Livni 1s Of the prince of Orange «but of the 
true cathole -non- Juring eels of England.“ Mr Paul 
likewile Proteſied intel a ton of the churcir of Fngland, 
ole bilhops t; et the em- 


411 OpPoution 1 to thole orthodox fat ICFS, 10 were 


— 


, 4 / " 1 Y « 7 0 
Li nOt 01 lie Leh al Church, \\ 
" 1 


SES. CORES 00C00C0 
unlawtullès and inv: Tl 95 epi we by. the prince of t Orange. 
"1h | 

declare, (4 Aus he 0 e that ne ane! 


» 


"= I die n dimiter] CER Crier member ot the nonsjuring 
C| re h, which has kept itſelf free from rebellion and ſchiim, 


1 . * \ . 1 o 
. „ FD TY £2 * * 4 * 981222 $ / 1 % 
ind: has preierycd x maintained true orttigod oy prinei— 


Theſe were: 
co :piain John Hepburne, enfign Patrick Smith, enſign Williams, Calder- 
15 * 

wood of Douglas's regiment, licutenant E! leming, eihſigu C . 2nd en 
em Carterot Lauder's; enſign William Cteiguton of Murr 85 F entencant 
Mort: , chtign Dallas, enfign Botwa!, and enlign Roberiiglh 1 Colher's, and 

chugn G Wood's regiment, 
+ Butore the king went abroad, he made the following creations and pro- 


F 


ples, both as to church and 
a Petition bo he lord e 
declared, * that, N 


infighr 1 


ing the ſame.' 


And, IN a pet titi01 


all ſorrow of heart, to ackno 
oftence, and did, from tl 

God, his molt ſacred | 
in, RSA _ duke 
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General 8 adde S 
Scotland, had 1 
lion, both by e 
Pendants. Al | 
lun tlev eld 


OY 
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C* mmittée tothe cattle 
els ſurrendered 


inclined manv of 


jents, 
dred men, were fs 
Clayton, and 

all-the rebels int 
bels in the other Hl: 
gan returned. to EG 
where he arriwed 
nand of the forces 
ordered: the Dutc 
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where they embarks 


88 officers and to 
thetr good lervices. 
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A court- martial {it 
the following Scots 
Dutch ſervice to the pretender, to be TS nged 
the 1 on- gate, | 


the market-croſs, 


! 


their names to be 


pe reggae ) 
from the c City ot. I. 
5 


thc 5 10 on the entire f. 
and the Foy of June „ 


thankfeęlein 


On MN "(| "of 

| 71 fv . 

een in the „Mell 
EX: unin 8 before! 


Newgatée. KO. 
lad been forn 2 CO 
the houte of com 

que ſtions, that were 


tions abroad, and was 


ſoner, was: found 


had lately eſcaped 
great pa reel of Pan 

tele tt Cc 
Ihe 
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parliament for ive 4 


in viitine his German 


LLAITS OL lecreev 


DCC AL ey 
But 1 being PO VIdCd, 
tition. of the crown, 
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5 When the king came to the houſe of peers to paſs this 


and many other bills, and to put an end to the ſeſſion, the 
following ſpecch was by his order delivered to boch houſes 


by the lord chancellor. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« ] cannot put an end to this ſeſſion without expreſſing 
to you my ſatisfaction in the proceedings of this parliament. 
The wholeſome and neceffary laws, which have been 

1tled with fo much ſteadineſs, reſolution and unanimity, 
will, I truſt in God, anſwer thoſe good ends, which, it is 
evident, you have had in view, by defeating the deligns, 
and reducing the ſpirit of our enemies, by encouraging 
our friends, and raiting the credit and reputation of- the 
nation abroad to ſuch a degree as that I may reaſonable ex- 
pect the fruits of a fortled government; eſpecially being 
ſupported by a parliament, zealous for the prolperity of 
their country, and the proteſtant intereſt of Europe. 

] am confident, my conduct hitherto, in N Ting 
the rebellion, and puniſhing thoſe concerned in 11:15 
been ſuch, as demonſtrates, that I defire rather to ellen 
their numbers by reclaiming them, than by making ex- 
amples; but 1 am forry to find, that the numerous in- 
ances _ mercy, w hich | have: ſhew n, have no other effect, 
than to encourage the faction of the pretender. to renew 
their infults upon my authority, and the laws of the king— 
dom, and even to affect, with the greateſt inſolence, to 
diſtinguiſh themlelves from my good "and faithful lubjects, 
ating with fuch folly and m: adnels, as if they intended to 


convince the world, that they are not to be reduced to 


quiet and fü I to my government, by uch gentle 
methods, as are moſt agreeable t to my own inclin ations. 


Gentlemen of the Houle of Commons, 

„return you in particular my thanks for the ſupplies 
you have given; which, although they fall ſhort. of the 
ſums you found necellary, and have voted for the ſervice 
of the whole year; yet, by the encouragement. you have 
given to m. ke them etfectual, may, hope, be lo Manag- 
ed, as to carry on the current ſervi ice ill Another ſeflion of 
parliame nat. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

FF xn very ſenſible, there are matters of great conſe— 
quence ſtil] depending before you; but, as they have hi- 
therto been poltponed, out of abſolute neceſſity, by inter- 
vening affairs of 1 more preſing nature, and of the moſt 
Iniech ate concern to the peace and ſafety of the nation, 
I thought the ſeaſon of the year required, I ſhould deter 
Your further proceedings till the next ſeſſion, rather than 
you ſhould be detained out of your reſpective counties 
longer than could be conſiſtent with your private concerns. 

I cannot doubt but that, during this recels, you will 
ule all your beſt endeavours to preſerve the peace of the 


kingdom, and to dif {courage and ſuppreſs all manner, of 


Biſorders, ſince, as the firſt ſcene of the late rebellion was 
opened and uſhered in by tumults and riots, ſo you may 

e afſured, upon what pretence foever they arc raiſed, 
they can have no other tendency, but 10 ſupport a ſpirit 
of faction, reſtleſs and unwearicd in their endeavours 40 
renew. the rebelly on, and to ſubvert the religion, laws, and 
liberties of their country. 

I defign to make uic of the approaching receſs, to viſit 
my dominons in Germany, and to provide for the peace 
and fecuritv of the kingdom during my abtence, by con- 


tung my beloved ſon, the prince of WW ales, guardian of 


thc realm, and my licurenant with the ſame.” 
Alter this tpeech, the parliament was prorogued to the 
7th of Augultt. | 
Thus ended this long ſeſſion of the firſt Britiſh parlia- 
ment, called by king George. This parliament, by the 


excellency and ſcaſonablencſs of the laws made by 
them, . recovered. their country in a great meaſure, out of 


Ircland, lord New burg, of Angleſey, in Wales; mr. Edgccombe was made 

one of the lords of the tre: {fury ; mr. Methuen, one of his majeſty's principal 

Ecretaric s of {tate; and mr, Hampden, one of the tellers of the exche- 

quer. Mr baron Bury was declared lord chief baron of the exchequer, in 
the room of fir Samuel Dodd. 

At the next aflizes, among others, Wood, mancipal of Ealiol, and mr. 
Sterling of the ſame college, were tried for curſing the king: but Sterling 
Was acquitted, Mr Frank Nicholls, a commoner of Exeter college, about 
fifteen years of age, was tried for crying out, *Ormond for ever;* and 
fincd and impriſoned for the ſame. The political ſlate, for July 1710, 
fays, that he was tried for curing the king and government: but it is a 
miſtake, for he was tried only for the fact above mentioned, as appears by 
Pe record. 

IF A lic of the dukc's poſts and employments was made public, to this 
Eliect 
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its confuſions, and provid d for its future peace and hap- 
pineſs, under the preſent eſtabliſhment. Their unani- 
mous and regular proceedings; the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſome acts, which were paſled, and their dilinclination to 
extend them any longer than that neceflity required; their 
manilcit averſion to enter upon ſchemes, which the ene- 
mics of the nation had inſinuated to have been their de— 
ben; together with that temper fo ſuitable to the dignity 
of ſuch an aflembly at a juncture, when it might have been 
expected, that very unuſual heats would have ariſen. in 
an houte of commons lo zealous tor their king and country, 
were ſufneient to quiet thole groundlets jeal: outics and ſul- 
pitions, which had been indultriou ly propogated by the 
il wiſhes to our conſtitution, 

The king had but too juſt caule to complain of the freth 
inſults ot the dififfected, notwithitandin d, the, many in— 
ſtances of his clemency. For on the 29th of May (king 
Charles's reitoration) the jacobite and tory factions had 
diſuunguiſhed themſelves by v caring oaken boue hs, and 
on the 10th of June; the pretender! S birth-day, by wear 
ing white roſes. But the f{pirit of ditaffection len cd itlelt: 
no where more openly than at Oxio: J. On the 28tli of 
May, the king's birthday, all the windows that were illu— 
minated there were 5 98 to piechs, as were:all the win- 
dows that were not illuminated the. next day, being the 
anniverfary of the reſtoration.“ Vo prevent the ill effecis 
of this dilaftection, ſoldiers were - quartered there, vio, 
as they were che. atully and peaccably celebrating this prince 
of Wales's birth dav, were intulted by both the 41014 
and townimen: Stones were thrown into the windows of tlie 
ſtar-inn, where the officers and ſome loyal gentlemen were 
met, who were attaced by the difaffeꝗcd party, when they 
Came. out to drink the king and royal family's healths at: 
the bonilire. Provoked by theſe attronts, the toldiers broke 
the windows of the diafttected, and committed ſome other 
ditorders; When the vice. iitellor and the mayor feht 
up their depoſitions to the court, they took no notice of 
the inſults the otlicers and oldies had met with, but 


only. of what the ſoldiers had done by way of repriſals. 


As this affair came betore the parliament, it will be men- 
tioned more largely hereafter. 

On the 13th ot June, general Maccartney, who had re- 
turned to England, {ome time before, took ls trial for the 
pretended Sarde of the duke of Hamilton. Colonel Ha- 
milton, who, in the queen's time, had given, ſuch a po- 
ſitlve ede, that he ſawe gene 2 Maccartney give the 
duke his mortal wound, now deviated from it, and only 
averred, that he faw his {word over the duke?s - fhoul- 
der. The talichood of, which appearcd by the evidence 
of the two PACK-KEEPELS, who ſtood firin to their former 
depolitions, * that: they had taken the {words from genc— 
ral Maccariney and colonel Hamilton, when they went t9 
the relief of the duke and lord Mahon.“ And one of then 
depoſed that he had been offered two handiits of gold. 
and a place of 100l.. a year by.the Org Bolinghroke, ik 
he would fwear, that mr. Maccartney killed the: duke: 
The jury acquitted mr. Maccartncy of the murder, and he 


was dilc harged of the mant laughter by the torn ality of 1 


cold iron, immecliatcly made ule of to prevent appeal. He 
was ſoon after reſtored to his rank in the army, and had 
the earl of Orrery. S. FCgUMent. given him. 15 
The king before his departurc appointed the: prince ol 
W. ales ouardian of the 7 05 nd his Heutenant, durine 
his ablence; - The ſtitles of duke of Vork, and Albany, and 
earl of Uliter, were given to prince . net, bithoy-of Ot 
nabureh, the king's broths r, WO, 
Was allo made K nicht of the Of Arter. Ihe duke 01 De Von 
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ſhire was made preſident of the council, and. hi 


v1 0 +4 {a L 
{1} pri I derick; 


| } 
lord-{teward of the houthold was given 1 5 i | KG. 


The carl of Portland was made niarquits of Pitehtteld, and 
duke of Portland. Theſe promotions were attended wit! 

unexpected diſgraces. The duke of Argyle and his bro. 
ch er, the earl of Tay. were removed from all their emnioy- 


! 


ments.) They had Lock diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


Governor and commander in chief; of all his majeſty”s forces in Scots 
land; gener: al ot the king” 8 armies - lord- lien tenant of the ſhire of Dum— 
barton; lord-lieutenant of the county of Surrey; privy-connfellor ; colon] 
of the royal blue regiment of horſe 3 governor of the ifland ot Min: vreu.; 
governor of Port-NMahon, in the {aid ifland; firſt gentleman ot the beck 
ch: unber, and eroom of the ttolc-to the prince of WV: N and kmoht of the 
garters: NV. hether he was governor of Edinburgh caſtle at the time of bis 
bei ing thus diſnufled, is a doubt; but to all theſe is to be added a pention of 
20000. per annum, granted him by the king. His brother was — vile 
chict lord of the ju{ticiary, and lord clerk-regiſter in Scotland. The A 
ditary governments, ſheriftdoms, &c. u hich the duke and earl poſte ll ! in 


Scotland, they could not be deprived of; neither could the earl be remov- | 
ed from his place in the juſticiary, Which w as, as thoſe of the judges are 1:1 


England, quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, or rather for life, Of thele prefer 


ments, poſts, and truſts, the duke was diſpoſleiled at once. 
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cal and ſervices for the government; and the king had in 
- me meafure put wy crown into their hands, by placing 
them at the head of his armies in Scotland. They had all 
Ri NT voted in the 15 of lords on the court fide; and 
therefore their removal was oy more ſtrange. Whatever 


might be the caule, their polts were difpotcd of, to * 
there was no room to expect being reſtored, General Car- 


penter was made commander in chief of the forces in Scot- 
land, nd governor of Minorca and Port-Mahon, and the 
duke of lontroſe was appointed lord-clerk re: gitter of Scot- 
| in the room of the carl of Hay. | 
On the 7th of July, the king {ct out from St. JAMES'S; 
took Hater at the Tower, and arrived about two in the 
aftéernoon, at- grapeſencl where he went on board the Ca- 
tm. He was attended by mr. ſecretary Stan- 

nope, mr. Boſcawen, comptroller of the houſchold, the 
0f4ccrs of the green cloth, and moſt of his German mini1- 
ters, Who embirked in other yatches- In Margate Road 


ther met a 1gquadronr of men of War, commanded by adint 
ral Avimer; and they all made thecoaſt of Holla und the och 
of July inth⸗ morning. Abo Fon in the afternoon, the 
King Weit athorg and: palted through Holland incognito; 
lay ar y oorts, the gart of Albemarle's ſeat, and arrived at 
Hanover the rt of fully; and. on the 20th, fet out for 
Pyrmont, 10 drink the waters. . 
The king Was abtent ne monchs, during Which, the -fitu- 
ation oOfafiairs in Greut-Britain remained much the lame, 
and all Was at laſt as net, as if he had himelf Been 5 
The prince (agunicts:by his orders) {ct {cyeral Pl riloners at 
fn The duke of Argvle, it was obſerved, waited that morning on the king 
At wWas for a den mAUtEs: in Ry HENCE with him., Pol. Stat. 
On ut otuvnitrthe eirlot Wintoun made his eſcape out of the 


TW £1 1.the 15th, mr. Farquharſon- of Invercald was ſet at liberty 
Gut of the Marihallca, as was hkewite.the fame day the laird of Mack- 
intoſh, but of the 1 leei-prifon, © Mr John Mackintofh, a lawver, un- 
der ſentetwe 0! Ceatin, Was alſo- releated from Newgate; and mr. Janes 


Drommond, who was taken prifoner. at Dumbluin, trom the cuſtody of. a 


met nor, Alzout: the ſame time Pardons patied the ſeals for fee 
other Ptitoners, and in particular for Charles Radcliffe, brother to the late 
earl of Detwentwater, and: for mr. Woganz; as likewite a further 1epricve of 
three months was- granted to the other rebel priloners under ſentence of 
del, : But mts Radcliffe. „ maknig1lome ditto alt y of ac epting th [2 
Was detained in Newgate til he made lis eſcape from thence. on the 11th of 
December towing; as mr. Bruce, another of the rehel priſoners, hat y done 
von the. 20th of Auguſt. The lord. Duffus, Who, as captam of a man-of war 
the pretender, and afterwards. entered into his er vice, hy 
01000 73K0th the rebels in Scotland, was from Hamburgh brought prübner to 
fary Methuen, and commnted: clot. pitoner 

to the Tower: Some. time after fourteen: of the Ee PEO FS. Were Gif 
charged out-of Newgite, George Seton, Charles Mas „ Edmund. Alax⸗ 
II, Wulm Dalmahoy, Alexander Forſter, Alexaude [ Mike Praneis 00 
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eto, 111 gleton, Themas Anderton, David Hall, George kn 
ter, William Dundily werchants zancmr, Lyon. The time day-the totows 

Derivtis gorerciccadirom the Mar tllaliea; mr. Winram, fc ir, mr. Crow 
. Cuimpmnohanot Wall, wr. Alm Scot, nir, Carruthers; mi. Murs 
mY, nig. rice andanr. William Maxwell. Butler and Sainburn, two 


ot ihe rebel priſoners, died in Newgate; and another Sanburte made: his 
Phe mot noted panplitet was Publiſhed by Lawrence Howel (a non- 

ring. clergenhnn) entitled, The eaſe of Schiſm 1n {theehuret of Englind 

ny {rated; wheren.argthefollowing pail, ges: 

nonty of thechurch oft- Engl ind, and conſequently the chureh 

| it, was with the deprived biſhops and clergy, and remains 

In therr-fuccellors, who 9 liave my mediatelv adhered to her true 

Conmunmion mn} plineiples. That all, who cCeparted from them, -are ut = aſt, 


ical metropolitan,” are Ubiſl hop Sancroft, was not only dif- 
Plated, but atnſent-piecheterof his (dr. Tillotton) was hoifted into his rooin; 
9 , hen Goc Had Wen LG 4 unn, mother _ "Fennilo n) Was ſet u in 
his-pläce, as head of the 1ciutne*. Ang 08 1 D! ſhops, WHO nd tuaily "did 
this, of tioſr, wit approved what they. had de Cs by Je oining it 1 CONMUnION 


0 
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W129 FICINN, © ii. * Amn ta TAE kai ennie 11 11 hops, I: Ave all tl Io parochial 
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1EFgy: actud, Rt JUN wv HA then, agall alt mo” Canon al bifhops3. and be-. 
ing thus oimned with. them, 1 ecome tchitmatics': and thote, who 1 
Ordo till contineto hin with.thele pirochial e do join in the ſch1{;11 
URI become enmiyof-:t wr Let them therefore have been neue | 
w Canonici ordancd; an PHICec ver a Dock „vet by cloſing with lchitma— 


1 „ 0 1 „ er OY qo _ Uthe 
1. "4 U 34 11 nent 0 1 I, 11111 0 nt q} (1) Ce the Ordinance: ) 01 f G (| wit 1 
ny bc tits Socks grace and de then and, now, forlaking them, 


0 100 with them i bt. only to loſe: the benefit of th 
Ordinznce, Dutt goin in the ſchihin, is-to join with thoſe, whom they ouch 
-oppole with all-aneir might, as Vi a Is and grand enemies of the unity 
nd-pc of God” church,” ; 

He Couoliion, theauthorcitcs the ſecond canon of the church of E one 
lanq, and then proceeds to affirm: 


„That oy king, mentoned in this canon, is to be underſtood.(according to 
the undoubted pri 5 of the church of En, gland) that pet ſon, who is 
poilefted of the throne, according to the civil inſtitution of the Fngliſh here- 
ditary moimreh. Whoſoeyet di wis his anth: orny; &c. by the canon, in- 
cuts the fentence of cxoonmumnic; tion, ipt. 0 ta 


r : ; a 
II King Taines II. had a right, . NT TAN and compliers Were excom- 


municated by this cano i: for, | in depriving their rightful king, they diſowned 
his autholity, ee. Iba it he had a right, and continued elaing; ing to his de ath, 
none Cat deny; witnels his perſonaſ afſertion of his right in Ireland, ls 
public m: initeſto at the treaty of Ryſw ick (wherein he declares to the world, 
th iber hat peace was fou nded upon the uſurpation of his kingdoms, ) anc cler 
eeciarations. to the {une purpole; and his jon (whoſe right, as -1 fon, is as 
inconteſtablegas his father's) hath often repeated the ſame. Now the violati— 
on of this ſecond canon, by the revolutioniſts transferring their allegiance 
from their me 9a to an uſurper (which is diſowning the lawful and 


rightful king's aut! hotity) renders them ipfo facto excommunicates ; and the 


ENG LAND, 


liberty, and reprieved others n. The paſſage from Do; ©} 


to Calais was opened, and pailports no longer n 
go from England to France. The king's enemies aficcte 
to believe and give out, that theic proccedings were allo. 
ing to the prince's g good ilpoſition, of which be wo. 
have ſhewn many more proofs, had it been in tus Pow 
This was carried fo far, that addrefies were preparing. 
Oxford and Gloceſter, and other places, to be preſente 

the prince, to extol his wiſdom in the adminiſtration ©; +». 
fairs, and in particular, hisaffability and graciouſneſs to ally, 
ſons without diſtinctionof parties. It v as ſoon perceived, tl, 
this infinuated a reflection upon the king and his mini 
and therefore it was declared, the prince would receiver 
addretics that were not directly made to the throne. 

The papers and {pecches of ſome of the rebels that 
executed, particularly of mr. Hall and mr. Paul, mach 
great impreſſion on many people. Their execution, in. 
ſtead of lellening, rather encreaſed the number of the jae 
bites; nor were hey deterred from declaring themſelve 
Seditious fermons were preached, and libels againſt the 

overnment were publihed By thele means a ſpirit «© 
mu tiny and rebellion was kept up among the atlorge:! 
rabble. S5 great was the dila itiection to the: government * 
Oxtord, that ſoldiers: were quartered there, to keep ih; 
cholars and townimen within bounds. Nor were ih 


riotous Proceedings confined to En. Zland; tor the Meteh. 
33 1 

ders friends at „ h had like to has e freed a ge 

Humbert lordts and © CIULCINCN impriſe Oned there on accu 
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non-jurors, Who have lait hfullz adliered to the doctrine an principles, are 
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the only true comet of An lfu , 

The ftate. of the cate pinnly aprearing, it is no difficulty to find out-t!:; 
pity perions, Wao mn tbe no „ Other than thoſe, that irs ted the canon, 
breaking through their allegiance, and conſequently are in an immed}.u: 

5 = : 7 i 
tate of excoinimumecation, I 48 lach they ha Gig 0 os Ko deemed, 
treated by all, though no deciaratory ſentence be Pronounced | y the prop: 
judge . 

Inc womds of the canon being poſitive, there is no farther occaſion tc ©: 
large 0N/1t; - The only que gion then is, whether thefe is ſuch a-notoricty : 
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ts tO rechver his e e right, how he was forced to live aud dic 
Chile? not is the cle in the leuſt altered now; for they, that peitinacion 
cohturckand cloned in their ün then, do the fame now; which makes the © 
ſo rotorious har thefe offenders cught to be treated as excommunicates, 11 
fatto, upon the authority of the cauon, without waiting tor the declaryto!; 
ſentence-of a judge. 5 
Let us now confider. tbe ſtate and condition of an excommunicated perfor, 
vii is d7eadtul:tt any mang, but, when it falls to be a-cler gvman's lot, 
makes fatal work; for, iſt it diveſts him of the poꝶ er of excrciting ally c 
cleſtaſtica! ings which; 1t he ſhould pre ume to do, it renders his acts 
mY ad and null. 2. Excommunication m renders a een 2, 10 long as! 
continues m that 5 ' 5 uy capable of any ecclefiattical benefit, or promotion; 
an cl, if hc allume any, his inttitution is void. 3. It makes on Whole adn; 
niſtration of his minitte [1 10 otice ineffectual. Nou can Cx pe et no return 0! 
prayers with tim; 5 whom you ought not to communicate. He cannot, 
authoritatively, bleis the pc Soc 01 F God: who is, rr ider a curſe, and 
EX :Tuded from being a P3 nt of them, And here, I think, all 8 155 who hag 
Joined with tuch cler: zymien, Ougiit- to confider what they have done e, in com- 
1 with tie a Hicke to, and, whether they think ti bey can, with ſalets, 
continue th ercing 40 „in communicating with them, as ſc hilmatice, they male 
them ſchilinatics ; a 400 in colhmunicating with them, as excommunicat: 
not only alt their labour is oft; but, it aſtcad of a bietling, they get a curie,” 
Par i{owel was apprehet ded ih Bull-1 cad court, Jewin-Street, and, Wi 


him, was feized a large impreſſion of his pamphlet. Amon; Z his papers 
found an origwal inftrümment, o bis being ordained a. piieſt, by dr, Hiel , 


who ſtiles hynfelf tutfrgan biflop. of Thetford! and alſo, Ga, form of abto— 
ut jon and reception of converts: to jncobitiſm. Ie was commited to Nev 
gate for- high-treaſon. - Upon the publication of this charge of ſchiſm ont! 
church of England, a controveriy aroſe between the members of that Bee 
and the 15 uten towel being brought to his trial, and: the pa a hb 
proved to. be: his, he was > lined 500 l. and three Years 1; mp! Honment, and-1 
tenced to bDetwice whipped. Upon: which, be atked it they would W nip 
clergyman 2 And was anſwered 5 y the court, „they paid no deference sto! 
cloth, becauſe he was a diigrace to it, and had no right to wear. it; and tl. 
dich not look upon him as a cicrv! mal in that be had produced no proof 0: 
his ordination, but from dr. Hicks under the denomination of the bith "1 
Thetford; which was illegal, aud notaccording-to the conſtitution of thus 
kingdom, which knows no ſuch biſnop.“ As lie received his ſentence with in 
air of haughtineſs, and . bind 3 to the court, he vas 
ordered to be degraded, and itr1 rip ped ot the,ggown he had no title to-.weozty 
which. was done in the court, ab 5 the executioner. 1 — a ſew dars Alle 
upon his petition to the king, the corporal puniſhment ws reifitted | 
P The mot „ remark 110t was that in London in the nwnth of Jutz, 
Some t time before the breaking out of the rebellion, many of the cle 
to the govern ment im order to be ready on any prope: occaſion to que 
outragious mob, that diſturhed the pegce of the city of London, met in 10 
ral public houſcs, which, from the veſſel in which the drink was ſold, u 
called mug-houics, The two moſt noted of theſe ſocieties wereg the nu 


* 


houſe, it) Long-Acre re, and the roe— -buck.1 in Cheapſide, being ſet up betore i110 


king's accefſion. '1 heir example produced ſeveral other of the like hou 
in Sal; {bury-Court, Taviſtock- Street, Southwark-Park, Covent-Garden, *! 
other places. As theſc ſocieties were a- terror and mottification to the di 
affected, fo were th ey the object of their fury, of which they gave m- ny: 
Rane. The day before, mr. Paul, the clergyman, was h ange d, they 
upon the miug-houſe, in Southwark— Park, with their uſual ole high-ch! 


—— 


and Orwond;“' but the ſociety ſallying out upon them, after the u Fe FO 


the houſe had been all broke, the mob retired. The execution of mr. Pan, 
who declared himſelf at the gallows to be their martyr, exaſperated then; 
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Few occurrences happened during the king's abſence 
Worth noting. The prince of W ales, in September, took 


A progrets into the country, he ſer out the 24th, from 


Ham, ton— Court, and arrived ar Rnowle in Kent, the {ear 


of he carl of Dorſtr, betore noon, ana at Tinh: idge- wells 


about ve in the ev ening. From thi ence he went to 75 TJaland 


in Suffex, the ſeat of the duke of Newca! tle, where he lay 
and came to Lewes about tenthe next morning, and about 


nine in the evening to Sta inited, the car] of Scarborough” 5 
feat. The next morning, he proceeded to Portſmouth, 
and, having vicwed the fortification is, docks, yards, and 
magazines, reviewed the regiments there, ane went on 
board the guard-ſhip and bomb. ſhip, dined at lleutenant 
general, Efrle's; and returned in the evening to Sta ialted, 
W 11G archdeaco: 11 Boucher, ONRC of th 8 Cons re identi. 
arty of Chicheſter, accompanied by the prebe adarics and 


C . ! AY; 1 *- Y . 111 
Vicars Of that cathedral, with many of th > neighbout 


ing 
clergy, were Pt ctented to him by « he lord Lumley. On 
the27th, abodt nine in the 1h orning, the prince left Stan- 
Fed, and, on Common ne: r. Rake, reviewed W. Ynn's 
Urag09ns.” He came to Farn bal 1 about One, andinear tha 
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al Gul ord, and, about eleven 5; 112 cteturnedtöflamptoh. 
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6 "aa 2 3G 0 . , , 44+ | * 14 » 5 * 14 vir 1 1] - } 4 Lf d 
Cort. LWO days wer, the Venctian embatlado: (ca private 


15 bf ' Fs OY Cana I R i 
Aiden, tO note, LNe-tICcels of the Arms of t£| et 1 CDU HE 
| A 
again K tl EF UOrks. and th FALINYOT, the lege Of 0 Ori, 
? 1 * d » 1, 1 \ ql {> 4* 
O 110 Chick 0 | 1% C )J;il . 01 erg! 0 i len! 1 . 
Commander of -thein amy,-Ulugh a.prote ant, and Pro- 
ther to:tlis ditches or Kendal} 
In thc begin ning of | November, thep FINCER of Wales was 
— * 1 ”, 1 Li] 
In me danger, h: aving been ſeveral days in lab. Mr, but 


at lall was delivered Of 4 des; prince, w ho Was privatcly 
depoſited in a vault in Hear * V 1 s Chapel. 

Abe but the fame 2s C e the Ut; Marlborough Was taken 
Ml at Blenheim- EI. His: Ailege being apopleckic 
the fit {5 far impairec D ki health, that lie never after could 
be {ud to be Pet tectly recon ered:: 

5 je tate PT ners that Were In Edinburgh caftle bei ing 
Lille, 2 commiſnon was iflucd lO try them al 
ay place | The PLUHONCYS gave the court little cron e, al. 
mot all of them Ple. 198 guilty. Some were odd 
and che reit dich: Aro eds; bi ws ever, not one Vas cxccut 
Ed. In December, b. rigadier Colin Can npbe il, the mo!] 80 


Noxious of allihe Priloners, made his cfcape ein dhguite. The 


lat of the 5 Who were exccuteqd ( Lancaſter and 
relton, were aptan John Bruce. g atlent: an . the Horte. 
to the duke of} Aae e Thomas Shuttlewor b, Job; Mink 
lev, George EHodgion, an Wilkian Charnley.: the! le were 
el 110 Octo! E. | 


On the 6th of December, an accident happened, which 
gave occatton to virion e Ahe prince of Wales 


* * 1 % - 
being in once etage boxes at the th, catre in Drury-E An 15 
* ' 8 
1 


A Surrey, who hac tor (Gimme Vea1s.- pait been mo libledh W ith 


more, and the fe, vat mr. Reads, in 8. iſpurx-Court, havit ng. diſt Inguithe 
Te by demohſtrations ot. duty and [eipect to the prince and p. Incels 
of Wales, at their return from Greenwich; the „ es took 10 much of 
e at it, that on tlie DE, ot Fuly, hcyattaced ii; Read? houſe, and woul;! 
bave demoliſhed ON pany 9 tent tor a reinforcement 
rom Faviitock-$ trcet, With which bt wg, Jed, the mob fleck with great her 
eipitation. B. tl! CY CON mue q how r bout the ont oor following day 
and heating, that mr, Archibald B. tle: „ d young Scots ochtlems; „ who 45 
cen in the rel bellion, it had recen, ec Ne King's parclon, was in the Tem. 
Þlc-\Walks „ Icy ran thither Ctying out * ligh-church and Ormond,” II. 
Butler BR away Hom them us fat as 1 echte and-prefent ly one Va ughan: 
a livalkoon; a propoied- to. thyn to g9 and re Venge the afftont tl ey hac 
reccived thre days Before at the mn home in Salifhi; ry-Court. The mob, 
allcntius to his propotal, followed [311 to mr. Reng's houte, » QÞ which they 
fell Furroudly:; but, mee ting with a vigorous res tance, they gat! tered recruits 
from the multitude „that crow let [thy er. Upon this alaim, and he, ling 
they were determine d to. demolith the houte, mr. Read apn cared. and bid 
them keep off ; otherwiſe he would fhoot amonglt them. The Bridewctl- 
Ve Of whom Vaughan had beer, Oe, and the re It 0f the mob, regardlets of 


bis fa ir wa! ning, preſ! Ing fo FI: ards, with gre it Clubs and ities, mr. Read ne 


7 


? ? 
4 1 We Hot 1he 


— — 


ebarged amy; ket, and ſhot N“. uüghan, their le: cet, who died on the pot. The 


riot ©: ontinuing, the theritt: of London re paired © the place, who cauſed the 
Proclunation ap pomted OY act of 5 mlianent a mit riots to be ro; d; but this 
not availing, and the riotefs- he 10g become 1 Py: '$, 4 Party of horte Nat as Ws 
ordered by the Privy-con ICI tom, uch to Sa ary -Court to luppiets them: 
and, upon their Appearance, the mob di peried and ted trom the purſtit of 
juſtice; M'! hich , how Ever, overt. OOK {ome of them; for 000 Love, Thomas 
ean, Wiervant to \S aflils and Carnegie, two cond mned rebels, then in News 
ate, Greg, ge Price, Richard Pris &, and Wik 1am Price, five 0 of neiitactive 
of the rome) 5 were 5 1 0 un once, NG tried pon the lbitute, winch makes 
it felony to demolich, o begin tO demoliſh 1 ny houſc. 1 beevidence againſt 
them proved their bicak ing the mdlons with ſtones and tic; 5, Pulling « Gown 
the lign, Chterhͤ g the i ule, tetching Out the goods, treading UDO eim „ and 
re aking them, k 8 was irn at their trial, that one or the mob brought three 
bottles out of mr. Read's houſ- „ kneeled down; by the wan alchouſe door, und 
rank the pretender? 8 health, | Dy the name of king james the third. The 
Evidence again t khete five rioters being v. Ty ſtrong, ey Were all found guil- 
ty, and rec, echſentence of dent Ine Phe prince Was Very much inc lined to 


they INEFCY to one or two of the yoWgett of them; but, the dang, Crus con- 
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fits of lun, ach, came booted and ſpurred, and would have 
pretied into the tage- box, near the place where the prince 
Was. Being in a mean riding habit, he was topped by the 
box-] Keepers, and a grena lier, Who vas upon duty; where 


upon le drew. out a piſtol, and g Ot the centingd in Ilie 
ſhoulder, VII IL grcat (lille ulty he was (ceured ; and. with | 
ſcarched, wo or three other loaded p } "FE lound a Thi 


him; which, together u th ] 11S man's waiting for Him with 
two horfes, at the end of He Play-houfe Palage; did hola 
litt! ener 
prince 


[C the {utlÞicion OL a Walon; h le oft Gon Ain! 
e report of the Piſtol, and the dilturbnc (Hat 
followed Te, es a great alarm within the Ou Cay 
ticularly among the ladies; and, none rightli EHO Win ” the 


w 


1! 
I, 
11 


aue oft! To confuftot „the gentlemen and Oficers abou 12 
PIMCe, and anon the In how the hou'e, dreiy their iword:; S 
5 „ 1 . | FM *, $* 75 *y 1 9171 1 

10 Rat 1410. aver ere 4 contiderable tüm (ll { altand, Dult, 
mr. Freeman being ti t pritone! to the SUM ASH jamez'. : 
all Was quiet gan; the prince having all his Wille pre 
Oe TORY | r BEE nah, 
lervecdha Treat Pretonce Of Hung, nel appeared TE Uuider 
I. \ * \ F% | * K. 11 

O Apprehienfion. Ehe ſoldlier's Wound did not vr E Mor- 


* * . 1 * 8 . 1 0 i 
ar; :DUt mr. N Uempt of ſorcing ons 


3 (] 
nig WIt lun (lie [tatute Oft! (Aton 


( 41 
8 | 118 * Aut! 448 
N B . 
GADCCN cxaminegd OCIOTC VIC COUNCIL, he WAS COAMNIed i 
| d\\ 45 4 » ix} -4* k;Vs 14 » . 8 : : 
Ne gate, the rather, becaitte lic Wals lail to hay CILi1C 
5 
] 


xls, 1 . J f . 
K leck, O mortalt, WOUndecl man tyyo davs LOVE, tho 
C 
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A confiderable change began now tg be made in the 111 


iftry. Tie 6a} OStunderland who nad gone bot VONd-IEq, 
Under PTSLENCE or ravelline For his Health, lac! 5 the 
OPPONUnty of wit: 8 ROT the k; ing at Inder And 15x 
[11s bur e iththe Gor n minitter there, Part 


the Dan 0715 Boch Mar and Reini 388 and Oil; ee Nh 
int xt out into him of the Ford er hend und 
mr. Waälpole z ft hat, on the T1th of 13; cember, ar 3 
arrived in Evglind from: 1 Manover, and the next day ir Wa 
Publicly know, tat lord To hend wy remotes trem his 
place of [ecretaty of. tate.” This was 100 55 rfo0fteimned ith 
account that His lordthip Was.tO.be:advanced to the p00 
of Orch. [ict tenant Of Ireland + the (bebe oEGtafton, . 
J 


wth 

ord- Juſtic e of that kinodo! im, being appointed colonel 01 
the roval regiment of lorſe. Guards, ach COMmanded by 

the duke of Argyle; and thee of Calc „the Other Jorg 
Juſtice Oj Irchind, being to enſoy ant; 1Xrable benlion 


ol lring Ile. ITW days alter, ie d CO Kox hilroh 
nade {ccretary oi tare, ang keeper OE the: king's (ou 
8 The lord Poleworth Was ap Antec! Fel el 

ter, in tlie oom of tlie duke. 95 V. AtFofe, Who w 
made kee ber of the great feal ot Scotland Thie duke 
Kingſton Was apf Ole | becper of. the DF: V1 (1-14 172 ö f 
eat Of Sunderl 1 lole realurer of be it 

In this-& lj {ton thy NgS TEMUNC 11H]: the King's retiitn; 
and the Ord 1 Ls removal : Let no mire or th 
pPretent than hinfelt f; though the . AL the mito; 


11 E:4 ( 
Ceincd ire e [ 


ſequences of 7; ft and tumilts, jo tho heart of the 1 netropolis, and this u. 
Coelity of preventing the ame, by « womplary Püifüflunent, 5 n 1 Dien 
to the Prince, he acduk Iced. in the-conrlc Ot. Juitices: wh eh tif the 
eſtect, tliat was fOrefecn and Iitended; the Puttin ga op to the 0; 
Outtagesof an enim; Kaltitue le. The five 10 ters Were: exretitec og 
4 gibbet „ erected, on te211ttof Septembe t, al inne en Of Safitbh 0 VT, 
near the * ce Where. tho: eri, nes, for which cy: died, wor CONE) ted; 
George Þ 1 AcKnowledgedthinife lf „grently uliltv, and his elite ne 
Ju t; PAY 8 6900 tO Forgive nnn this AJ All Other 15 1111s. Fh ; 
Laid) lic ral! itt conummtech, not, ders; th en, the untiwty ln; FH 
mal CONfet: HMICNCES Of. 11 ch: a .reby. It (3US ſchtion, 45 UL Nas, Win! ) L 
ended 04. 10 () 11y to the uin Of D* Wa e DCIVIONS , Din 10 ue WIE j > 
ot, and difhongur 0, the whole government,” 

However, ſome Party-Ze lots protcguted mr. Read-forthe.. dot; 01 
V augh an, 1115 bad leck gu the mob to deſtioy Jus houfc. he Antes 
agunmtt hun, at his tri; l, ſwore very Itrongly agninſt oy Jobn” Bill-d& rg; (| 


tha theo bellen ö ed, Vaughan did no: 90 long | tothe MODS Hthiure tt? 1151 ric 
h; d No ſtic in His hand. Charles Tut key wore, that \ duplienh hac 105 
The fame Was twormn Dy Catherine Bennet, Jol. ph Ha. S eit that 


oy 


V gh told h. „ he wor EO: Not he cor ncerned; but go to wn 1 * g 5 

ing ſo dite&tly cont, (10 Ytoti I's „bm to fo an „ hundreds 66 „käteſtes, 
and fully proved by ſeveral : 5 5 m, the jury acquitt ed my. Reid; wh hat 
4901, bad! hun at the ticzuuty, to m: ike gd 115 lotles und Clary SOT 
nit, G1 ll, at the roc-huc K 11 Che apiude, had 200], allo Wed. him, On uh. g une 
accoy „ his bout Rn UCOCHN 10 Veral times alt; 5 by the mob, Of Won, 


che, the apprentice of mi. EHcptinff ſtal, a printer, was ſhot, Pref ug on 


118 
ding cpeate d vw; unings to ke 9 off, 


V augh. 11 0 10. notwithſta 

4: Tlie following patients No PP ned during. the king's abſence, Tho- 
mas Act} Ine, Ny tthew Dee wr Were create d baronets, The Penſion of 
2500l, a year ty S taken Toms Inc eatlot Nottingh, im. 

Edward Southwe Il, Jame 3 Ve 0 „ 20d Andrew Carlt— an were app: ted 
commiiloners of the privy-feal, in the abſe nce'ot the earl of Sunderland, 

_ Bruce 4 Scotch priſoner, cllanging cloaths i; h his titer, mide [11s 

ape out 51 N New gute. 

n Auguſt there blew f ſtrong weſterly wind (which Sod b:1c the tide, 
and drove forward the ebving water) that the Th: mes lay perfectly dry 
above and below bridge, except a narrow channel about four tect deep, 
and twelve fect over, 

Several of the ſchoob mager 's of the chatity ichools in London, vere re- 
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as to the manner of doing It. 


72 I O 


During theſe tranſactions at home, the king wa) not idle 
abroad. One of the principal ends of the king' s Journey to 
Hanover, was to provide againſt any future attempts of the 


jacobite party, by endeavouring to make alliances with all 


thoſe powers from whence the pretender might expect any 
ſupport. But this was an impoſſible undertaking, in the 
then ſituation of the affairs of Europe. The king of Spain 
Pretehded to have numberleſs complaints againſt the empe- 
ror. The evacuation of Catalonia had given great offence, 
A tribunal had "been erected 
at Vienna for the affairs ot Spain, and the eſtates of the 
Fiemiſh, who had ſerved king Philip, were confiſcated. 

Bur thete were flight grievances in compariſon of what was 
now 1n agitation. Si cily. had been granted to the duke of 
Savoy, 55 the Utrecht treaty, on condition of returning to 
Spain, in cale of failure of fheirs. The emperor had looked 
upon-this grant with the utmoſt concern. He had almoft 
perfuaded the duke of Savoy to accept Sardinia in exchange, 

without the participation of the court o Madrid, and with- 
out any regard to the clauſe of reverſion, To all theſe oc- 

cations of rupture were added the pretenſions of the two 
1 to the ſucceſſion of the Tulcan dominions. 


to France, with reſpect to Spain, the two nations were 


Rey Hut bt covernors were not ſo. King Philip and 
the duke of Orleans were ready to contend for the crown of 
Lewis XV. in caſe death ſhould remove him out of the 
world. Philip, b id renounced that crown, and upon that 
alone was founded the duke of Orlean's title. But, beſides 
that; the remmclation was generally conſidered in Franc e, 
a5 of no great force; the emperor ' conſtant refuſal to ceaſe 

ling hünfelf! king of Spain, {eemed entirely to annul it, 
as it was not reatonable that one contracting party ſhould 
be oblized to {tand to mutual engagements, to which the 
other reſides to fubmir. King George therefore could not 
be attached to France without offending Spain, nor could he 
he united. to Spe ain, without giving offence t to both the 
Others. 

The cafe was much the ſame with the northern powers, 
and it was fil more difficult for king George to manage 
them, fo as to draw none of thern upon himſelf. Den— 
niark- and Sweden were at war: the Czar had entered into 
a confederacy, which had raken trom the Swede his Ger- 
man dominions : the princes of the empire beheld with re— 
gret the Ruttians in their country. 
thoſe who had called them in, and made. uſe of them, to 
{end them away. The acquiſition of the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, which king George had gained as clector 

{ Hanover, had cnraged king Charles of Sweden. He 
DN not, as king of Great- Britain; declare war againſt 
him (though he had done it as eledtor of Hanover) nor 
could he be reconciled with him, unleſs he reſtored the 
two duchies. The only way therefore was to compel that 
warltke prince to. make peace. In this ſituation, it was 
nccetlary tor king George to make alliances, and unite 
wWIth tnole who could molt annoy him, in caic they became 
115 CREINIES; Being lure of the god qiſpoti on of the re- 
gent of France, he truſted to his miniſters the negotiations 
Vith chat princ C, and undertook himſelf the affairs of the 
north, here it is plain, he knew ſome cnterpriſe was con- 
triving in favour of the pretender. | 

The negotiation with France {ucceeded to his with. 
The duke of 'Orlcans, who had {till more need of a ſup— 
port-to mount _ the throne, in cale of a vacancy, than the 
1 had to maintain hin iſelf on chat of Great-Britain, 

ranted all that was deſired. The -States-general,. who 
Al med only at p- CAGE and fecurity, readily came into a treaty, 
which embroiled them with no power they were concerned 
to manage, and which laid upon them ſcarce any. freth 
ob 5 General. Cadogan, the abbot. du Bois, and 
PL 110 nary Foinfns necootiated this affair with fuch ſecrecy, 
that the treaty was finiſhed almoſt before it was known to 
bein hand. 

By this treatyv, the pretender, t that Hs near abode might 
not encourage commotions in Great-Pritaing was to depart 
immediately from Avignon, and go be ond the Alps; 
nor was ne to be ſuffered at any time to come to return chi. 
ther, or pals through the French territories, under pre- 
tence of going to Lorrain, or even to ſet his foot in any 
place within che dominions of France, much leſs to ſtay 
chere on any pretence whatſoever. This was accompanied 


moved for diſaffection to the government. Dr Walton, rector of White. 


chapel, was deprived alio for dijaffection to the government, and was ſucceed- 
ech by dr. Shippen, of Brazen-nole-college, in Oxford, 

M argaret, eldeſt daughter of the lord Coningſby, was created baronefs 
and viſcyunteſs of Conid, by, of Hampton-court, in Herefordihire, with li- 
mitation to her heirs male. 

January the 4th, the triple league between Great- Britain, France, and 
Hollind, was ſigned at the Hogue, 


who ſhould be declared rebels, 


It was the bufineſs of 


condition to impoſe laws: 


F EN. 0: AND. 


with the renewing of the promiſes made at Utrecht, of ab. 


ſolutely refuſing protection to the chevalier de St. George, 


and of aſſiſ {ting him in any manner directly or indirect y. 
No refuge was to be given to the ſubjects of either party 
All that had been for. 
merly agreed, concerning Dunkirk, was to be fully exe. 
cuted, and nothing was to be omitted that the king of 
Great-Britain ſhould think neceflary for the entire demo. 

lition of the harbour, and for the removing all ſuſpicion 
that a new harbour was intended to be made on the c1. 
nal of Mardyke, This treaty referred to a memorial ſigned 
at London in September, by monſicur Tberville, resident OF 
France, and lord Tow nſhend and mr. Methuen, ſecretaric; 
of ſlate, containing the particulars required by king George 

to make him caſy, and cute his ſuſpicions. 

After theſe preliminaries (which might be conſidered as 
the purchate given by France for this alliance) i It was added, 
that the true deſign of this treaty being to ſtrengthen th 

fr TENGUUP eſtabliſhed by the late treatiesat Utre chr, the ar! 
cles of thole treaties, as far as they concerned the contra 
ing parties, were confirmed and ratihed, particularly tha 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, in the pry. 


teſtant line, and tothe crown of France in the family 8 


Orleans, excluſive of the houſe of Anjou, thould remat 
in full force; A mutual guarantce was allo given * 
the performance vi theſe, and all the other articles. 
and for the defence of the dominions pollefied by the 
three powers at the ny of ſigning the treaty. Thea 
was lettled the fuccours each ſhould give the party atta 
ed, after fair means had book uicd to induce the aggre! tor t 
to deſiſt from his cnterpriie. France and England were to 
furnifly each eight thouſand foot, and two thouland horle, 
and the States halt that number. It was free to demand 
ſhips or money inſtead of troops, and to prevent all occa- 
ſion of diſpute, it was agreed that a thouland foot ſhoule 
be valued at 10,000 Dutch florins a month, and a thoutind 
horſe at 30,000. The ſuccours at lea were to be valucd 


in the ſame proportion. 


The chief end of this treaty being to ſupport he ſucceſ, 
ſions to the two crowns, that article was very - largely 


explained. It was agreed, that if the kingdoms, countric- 


or provinces of any of the allies were difturbed with in- 


teſtine diviſions, or by rebellions, on account of thele ſuc 
ceſſions, or any other pretence, the ally ſo diſturbed mould 
have a right to demand aid, as in caſe of being attaced by 
x foreign power; that this 410 ſhould be font. within tro 
months after demand, and the neceſſary expences advanced 
by thoſe of whom it was demanded, and no re-payment t 


be required till a year after the troubles ſhould ceaſe. In 
caſe this aid ſhould not be ſufficient, 


it was added, 45 
whole forces of the other parties ſhould be employ ed, and 
if, occaſion required, war ſhould be declared againft the 
ageoretiors. 

" du oon as this tre: uy was m jade public, it raiſed great 
murmurings, eſpecially in France, where1t was openly Taid, 
that the regent {acrificed to his ambitious views, the honou! 
and advantage of the nation; the condeſcenſion hithert» 


thewn tor England, on account of the chevaler St. George, 


had been too great, but the preſent proceedings were 


ſhameful and mean: the demolition of Mardyke woule A be 
an eternal monument of the lab ection of France to Jn 
land: Lewis XIV. would neve 1aye.confented to it, and 
the unſettled ſtate ot Great Britain did not put her into 
a prince Who had no other in. 
tereſt but that of his people, would have taken the oppoi- 
tunity to finiſh,a work fo Important and neceſſary: the ex- 
preſſions in the treaty, of doing whatever the king 01 
Great-Britain ſhall judge neceflary to remove his tutpi- 
cions, were of a very high ſtrain, and deragatory to the 
ſovereiguty of the crown of France. 

The King of Spain was highly offended at this alliance, 
and complained of it bitterly, aflieming it belonged t 
the ſtates of the realm, not to foreigners, eſpeclally the 
FEngliſh, perpetual enemies to France, to decide © preten- 
lions to the throne, in caſe God ſhould in his anger, cal 
the young king to himfelf: and from that time he took 
meaſures to dilconcert this alliance. 

This ſtrict alliance with Frange was found fault with eve! 
in England, where it was vreverter that the ſucceſſion 
ſufficiently ſecured by the treaty of Utrecht, and there 


Three days after the king's return, Jaunary 22d, came on the famon; 
trial of Francia the Jew, for correſponding 1 with the king's enemics. He 
was acquitted, 

Thirty of the Preſton rebels having been put on board a Tip to be tran: 
ported, affidavits were made before the mayor of J. N that they had 
maſtered the ſhip's crew, and cartie a the ip to France. One hundre: | 0! 
the ſame pritoners who trad been conſined in the Ever „were ſhipped oft 1: 
the Welt-Indics, 
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N. no occaſion for ſo many foreign troops, Which might 


e called in on pretence of an invaſion, and perhaps be 
pſed for very different purpoſes. The king and regent 
Wie arded theſe murmurs, being ſatisfied that their mu- 


F . 


and becauſe the ſecret could be kept better at Paris than at 
the Hague. The Czar was alto tre: ated with, who was known 
to be and with king George. 


Theſe negotiations could not be ſo privately managed. 


tual intereſts would oblige them to an inviolable pertor- Put that they were fufpected by the court of noland. 


mance of their engagements. The character of theſe two 


. 3 105 had a great teſemblance in many particulars, they 


duke of Orleans is ſaid to have 
"ready genius : 


king George was always attentive 


beyond compariſons, more 


ad both great talents for government, and may be {aid 


to have equally had an occation for them in their retpec- 


tive circumſtances, which were much the fame. Alike 


ditjitisticd with the late adminiſtration of affairs, they ob- 


ſerved the ſame conduct. None of the friends and crea- 
tures 5 Lewis XIV. were in favour with the duke of Or- 


leans; as none of the friends and creatures of queen Ann 


were in Gs our with king George. The difference in their 


manner of treating them, entirely flowed trom the different 


uſages of che nations they governed. King George de— 
li. ered himſelf up to the wigs, who had been perlecuted 
in the late reign: the duke of Orleans ſeemed to give 
himſelf up to th ic janeteniſts, whom Lewis XIV. had con- 
ſtantly ill. uſed : they changed miniſters almoit as often 
onè as the other: their competitors inſpired them with the 
ſame views, and almolt the tame precautions: chey were 
alike even in their death, for both died fuddenly. The 
had a more prompt and 
the multitude and difhiculty of his. affairs 
never hindered him from purſuing Ins pleatufes, whereas 
 alw aVy5 ſer; FUSS A1 
Feemed an enemy to all amuſeme nes and therefore he was 
regular in his manners and 
conduct; beſides he was more: conſtantly attached t the 
party he had eſpouſed, and was never ſcen to waver be- 
tween the. wigs and tories, as did the duke oi Orleans be- 
tween the jankeniſts and motinitts. 


General Cado: gan had much better ſucceſs in his negoti— 75 


ations with France, than the king had in his wich the nor- 

thern powers. Notwithſtaning ail his endeavours, he 
could engage them neither to be reconciled, nor even to 
ſuſpend their retentn jents. He ſeemed, however, to have 


ſucceeded in 111 te of the king Fe; Den mars 5 EA to pre- 


ſerve his advantages, and the king of 8 


Sweden's eagernels 
to revenge and repair his loſtes. His Swediſh majcity had 
P! reſented to the Emperor à ind the diet pacific memorials, 

ad even tent plenepotentiaries to aſſiſt at the congreſs of 
Bruntwick ; 
George had, however, made that prince all the adyances 
imaginab le: had ſtrongly pretled the emperor, the kings 
of Denmark and Pruſſia, and even the Czar himſelf, that the 
Ruſſians might march out of the empire: nay; it is ſaid, he 
had procceded fo far towards a fate peace with the king 
of Sweden, as to offer to join with him againſt the Mu: 

Ovite, on condition only that he would renounce all Pre- 


tensions to the diichies of Bremen and Verden. Ning 


Charles XII. was intractable: incenſed at the war made 
againſt hun, when he could not defend himſfelf; and (till 
more at the PEACE, vincpthey would compel him to make, 
on conditions, as he thought, both diſhonourable and hard, 
he breathed nothing but revenge, and was as much ot— 
fended with the Ling of Great-Britain, as with the Czar 
and the king of Denmark. 


As king Gear ge could not obtain the ceſſion he defired, 


he took the heſt meaſures to ſeeure his new acquititions, and 


compel the king of Sweden to remain quiet. It was 


glven out, that the confederacy he had entered into wa 


formed purely for the ſake of peace. It was agreed 5 
the confederates, that cach ſhould furniſh a certain num— 
ber of forces and hip, not to make new. conquelts 
upon Sweden, but to oblige his Swediſh majeſty to fit 
eaſy under his lolſes, and not endeay our to recover them. 
This rupture with Sweden was ; only detrimental to the 
trade of Great-Britain, but had like to prove fatal to the 


King; tor, whilil he was labouring for a peace in the north, 


in Orders to fecure. his German Potleflions, a ſcheme was 
contriving to deprive hin of his Britiſh dominions. 

The ditatfecied i in England, ſtill purſuing their deſigns 
in favour of the pretender, turned their eyes on the king 
of Sweden to acco! mp ih it. They knew how exaſperated 
he was againſt king George, and how glad he w ey be of 
a revenge : count Gyllenburg was the Swediſh reſident at 
London. The count was applicd to, or perhaps made the 
fir overtures. The affair was carried on, not only at 


London, but by baron Gortz, the Swediſh AiHaflae lor at the 


Jlague, and by baron Sparre at Paris, with the Enzlith 
Jacobites the Eres and other triends of the pretender. Va- 
ron Gortz, who was the projector of this plot, went to, 


France, in order to bring things to the point he deſircd, 


2 
6 


r:See note 


but all theſe hopes quicly vanithed. King 


In April, when the ſeptennial bill was in hand, intimations 
had been given that a tecond invation was to be feared, and 
this apprehenſion was made one of the motives for conti 
nuing a houle of commons, in which the king had to much 
reaton to confide. Theſe ſutpicions were indeed no! very 
Clear, But, in ine ſituntion of Europe at that time, it was 
not difficult to guets from what QUAILET the danger Was 10 


come. The 9000 0 litpoß 1t10n of the duke of Orleans hac 


removed all uͤncaßnets with relpect to France, The king 


of Spain, wholly iment ON his projects againſt the empe 
could not be ſulpectec of quarrelling with England. The 

Orth theretore: Was the only place trom whence the [! LVOLITY 
cou be thought to proceed: this conectiure, the only 


reatonable one that cv mh be formed, determined bing. 


Gert ge id ke pair to Hlano er, where he could bei diſcobver 


3 
the intentions of his enemies: He fre ceeded un his defien ; 
1 — . 0 * 
at Feat The public was, in. a teu days. atter his arrival at 


” 


London, untormed ot the plot, by theteizipg of count Gyl- 
lenburs.* ©: | | 


— „ * N 1 e : pode 
1710-17} The king having Untthechalb his BONE abroad, 


| 
{ct out from Hanover the Lgth of Jatrary, N. S. anch in ten 
days landed at Margate, rom, whence he Nee 0 
London. 

It was expected the parliament would have immecli— 
arcly.met,. but their meeting was put off for tome tin 
on account of a furpriing event. On the 29th of Janu— 
ary, mr. lecretary St: inhope COnmminicated to the 9 88 
counei! the informations, the king had received of a con— 
{piracy, which had-tor fome time, been carried on to ex- 
cite a new - rebellion, and to tavour à foreign, invilhon. 
The lime nighit major Sinith, an Ir officer, who Mas no 


5 


Fonger. in tlic  lervice, and who, that very evening, had 
been playing at ballet at the apartments in St. James's, 
Was leized at his lodgings; and about twelve O'clöck, 
heutenantcolonel Blakeney, witha detachtrent- of the foot 
guards, fecurechthe houte of count Gyllenburg, the Swe- 
chih relilent. Not long atter, masor-general Wätle, at- 
tended by-the.:colonel; went and Knoced- at t! 
the Sweclilh inter and being admitted, found him 
making up tome diſpatches. Having, in a tew-words, 
made him a compliment, and acquainted him with: his 
commithon to puta guard upon his perion, and to fe- 


end oor of 
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tion, which. made hini expoitulate with ſome Warn 


about the law of nations being violated in his perton ; but 


having fonicwhat recovercd his temper, he detired leave 
to fend tor the marquils de M: neelcone, the Spanith ams 
baflador, that he might. conftult with him h. — to act on 
ſuch an occalion. But general Wade having poltive or- 
ders not to let hifn ſpeak Witlwany perk on, CO! 11d not grant 
lis requelt. On the other hand, the count's lady having 
refuſed the keys of the tervitore, upon pretence that there 
was nothing in it but linen and pl: io; the general called 
It to be broke open; and having tound in It a great many 
papers, he tcalced themall up, ang 0 ft a ftrong gu - bon 
the retident. The fame morning Chat | 
treaſurer of the navy, and member of 85 arliament tor the 
Borough A. Hertford; and tir 1 Banks, formerly 
member of Jeri: ument for Minche Were 
upon ſuſpicion of being in con Ns ates with count Gvilen- 
burg. | OD 

There were ſeveral comectures, as to the means. of this 
important difcovery,” Some al ned, the king had long 
before notice of the defion fro: n France; others, that the 
diſcovery was owing to an intercepted Na ron count 
CGyl] enburg to the lord Duffus; pritoner in che Toner: and 
others allerted, the lord Duftus acctdentalty kevcaled the 
conſpiracy to an Englith 3 is fcllowepri loner, who difgo- 
* Ns it tothe government, an therehv meritcd his ph 
Be this as it v ill. it is certain, that the King anckhis [1410215 {tor 
had long before entertaines ulpicions of the count's clan— 
deſtine practices; which were not -a little -Encrea ſed upon 
the publication of a libcl about September 1716, entitled, 
© an Engliſh merchant's remarks upon a ſcandalous jaco- 
bite paper publſhed in the poit-boy, under the name of, 
a memorial preſented to the chancery of Sweden, by the 
relident of Great-Britain.' Ot which li 24 count Gi llenburg, 
was ſuſpected to be the author, as atterwards appeared by 
his letters.” | 
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"The ſecuring the perſon and papers of a public miniſter 
being an affair of an extraordinary nature, and ſome fo- 
icign miniſters having expreſſed their ſentiments of it at 
at court, they were given to underſtand, that in à day or 
zwo they ſhould be acquainted with the reaſons for pro- 
ceeding againſt the Swediſh miniſter in fuch a manner. 
Accordinely, the ſecretaries of ſtate, mr. Stanhope and mr. 
Mathuen, wrote a circular letter to the foreign miniſters of 
their reſpective diſtricts, who were pretty well reconciled 
to the proceedings of the court; only the marquiſs de Mon- 
tcicone, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſaid, in his anſwer to 
mr. Stanhope : * that he was ſorry no other way could be 
found out, for preſerving the peace of his majeſty's domi— 
nions, without arreſting the perſon of a public miniſter, 
and feizing all his papers, which are the ſacred repoſi- 
tories of the ſecrets of his maſter: and in whatever manner 
theſe two facts may ſeem to he underſtood, they feem very 
ſenſible to wound the law of nations.” | 


Not many days after the ſeizing of count Gyllenburg, 


baron Gortz, miniſter and favourite of the king of Sweden, 
was likewiſe ſecured in Guelderland, in the following man- 
ner: mr. Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at the Hague, re- 
ceived the king's orders to defire the regents of that ſtate 
to conſent to the feizing of baron Gortz, with his two ſe— 
cretaries, mr. Stambke and mr. Guſtavus Gyllenburg ; the 
baron having for ſome time been concerned in carrying on 
a correſpondence, and concerting meaſures with the Britiſh 
rebels in France, and with ſeveral perſons in England, by 


means of count Gyllenburg, for raiſing a rebellion in Eng- 


O 
land, to be ſupported by a foreign force. Mr Leathes 
went immediately to Amſterdam, and diſpoſed the ma- 
giſtrates F that place to conſent to the ſecuring of baron 
Gortz, in caſe he ſhould come thither from France; and 
returned bac to the Hague. The ſame night baron Gortz ar- 
rived there, havingheard at Calais of count Gyllenburg's 
being put under arreſt, which prevented his going over 
to England, as he intchded. He had, on the 18th of 
February, a conference with the imperial miniſter, where- 
in he extolled the inclination of the king of Sweden to peace, 
and infilted on a refolution about his laſt propoſitions; but 
the next day, he fet out, a little before noon, in a poſt 


chate, accompanied by general Poniatowſki, having, as 


it is believed, had ſome notice, that orders were given to 
{ccure him, which, indeed, he narrowly eſcaped; for, up- 
on mr. Leathes's application, the council of the States of 
Holland met and paffed a refolution for ſeizing the baron 
and his ſecretaries; but before it could be executed, the 
baron and mr. Stambke were gone that morning for Amſter— 
dams; ſo that only mr. Gyllenburg was then taken. A 
party of horſe was immediately ſent after the other two, 
and mr. Leathes followed them to Amſterdam, and learning 
where baron Gortz was lodged, he went, accompanied with 
the proper officers, to the houſe of M. Teitſen, a Swediſh 
merchant, and ſearched it; but the baron had left it ſome 
hours before. However a box was found, in which were 
twelve, large packets of letters; and informations being 
given which way the baron had taken, ſome perſons were 
diſpatched after him, who ſeized him and mr. Stambke at 
Arnheim, by leave of the magiſtrates of that place, as 
they were taking coach to go on from thence. Mr Leathes, 


being returned to the Heagtte, waited on the deputies of 


the province of Guelderland, who thought fit to write a 
letter to the magiſtrates of Arnheim, ordering them to 


_caute the baron and mr. Stambke to be kept in fate cuſtody. 


On this occaſion, all thoſe of the regency, who were ap- 
plicd to, entered readily into the reaſonableneſs of the 
king's demands, and gave all the aſſiſtance and diſpatch, 
thy was conſiſtent with the known forms of proceeding 
in that country. It is obſervable, that, when baron Gortz 
was terized, he owned himſelf to have been the projector 
of the intended invaſion of Great-Britain by the king of 
Sweden, and that he had actually provided ten thouſand 
arms, and other neceſſaries for this ſervice, valuing him- 
lelt very much upon what he had done in this affair, as 
thinking it extremely for the intereſt of his maſter, and a 
noble and glorious enterprize. 


I 


| To juſtify this invaſion, it was urged, that king George, as elector of 
Hanover, had afliſted the princes in confederacy againſt the king of Sweden, 
proclaimed war againit him, aided the king of Denmark to take Bremen 
and Verden, and afterwards purchaſed theſe two duchies of him. And 
this year had given inſtrüctions to fir John Norris to join the Daniſh and 


Ruſſian fleets in the Baltic; which the admiral did accordingly. 


| Beſides the treaty of commerce with Spain (by which the three articles 
tacked to the treaty of Utrecht were revoked, and all the other grievances in 
trade removed) and the triple alliance between Great-Britain, France, and 
the States, the king had concluded another treaty with the emperor, May 
10, 1716, which he did not think fit to mention to the parliament. By 
this treaty, there was to be perfect unity between them, and each was to 
reckon the adyantage and loffes of the other as his own, They were to de- 


F E N GL A N D. 


The parliament of Great-Britain met on the 20th of F., 


bruary, according to their laſt prorogation; and the king 
being come to the houſe of peers with the uſual tolemnity, 
and delivering a ſpeech into the lord chancellor's hands,“ 


was by him read to both houſes: 


My Eords and Gentlemen, 

© 1 was in hopes, that the ſucceſs which it pleaſed God t 
give us, in defeating the late rebellion, might have ſecure, 
to the nation peace, plenty and tranquility. 
My endeavours haxe not been wanting, during your rc. 
ceſs, to improve the happy proſpect, which was in view, |» 
entering into ſuch negotiations, as I judged moſt conduci; 
to thoſe good ends: and it is with pleaſure I can acquaint 
you, that many defects in the treaties of Utrecht, which ve; 
nearly affected the trade, and even the ſecurity of the; 
kingdoms, have been remedied by ſubſequent conventions, 
the happy conſequences of which have already very ſenſib 
appeared by the flouriſhing condition of our trade and 
credit. | 

By the alliance lately concluded with France and the 
States-General, we are ſoon to be eaſed of all future appre. 
henſions from Dunkirk and Mardyke. The pretender i; 
actually removed beyond the Alps: his adherents are de. 


prived of all hopes of tupport and countenance from France; 
and even the aſſiſtance of that crown is ſtipulated to us in 


caſe of exigency. 4 | 

It ſeemed reaſonable to expect, that ſuch a fituation «of 
affairs at home and abroad ſhould have recovered from their 
deluſion all ſuch of our ſubjects, as had unhappily been ſe. 
duced by the craft and wicedneſs of deſperate and ill-deſign- 
ing men, and thereby have afforded me the opportunity, 
which I-defired, of following the natural bent of my own 
inclinations to lenity, by opening this ſeſſion with an act of 
grace. But ſuch is the obſtinate and in veterate ranco:ir of 


a faction amongſt us, that it hath again prompted them o 


animate and ſtir up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
their native country: they will chooſe rather to make Bri. 
tain a ſcene of blood and confuſion, and to venture even the 
putting this kingdom under a foreign yoke; than give over 
their darling deſign of impotina popiſh pretender. 

'T have ordered to be laid before you copies of letters, 
which have paſſed between the Swediſh miniiters on this oc- 
caſion, which contain a certain account of the projected in. 
vaſtion: and I promiſe myſelf from your experienced ea 


and affection to my perſon and government, that you will 


come to ſuch reſolutions, as will enable me, by the bleſſing 
of God, to defeat all the deſigns of our enemies againſt us. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I did hope, the putting an end to the late rebellion would 
have fo far {ſecured the peace and tranquility.of the nation, 
that I might, conſiſtently with the ſafety of my people, have 
made a contiderable reduction of the forces. But the pre- 
parations, which are making from abroad to invade us, 
oblige me to aſk ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall find abſolutely 
neceflary for the defence of the kingdom. 

Youare all ſenſible of the inſupportable weight of the 
national debts, which the public became engaged for, from 
the neceſſity of the times, the preſſures of a long and expen- 
five war, and the languiſhing ſtate of public credit. But, 
the ſcene being now fo happily changed, if no new diſturb— 
ances ſhall plunge us again into ſtreights and difficulties, the 
general expectation {ſeems to require of you, that you ſhould 
turn your thoughts toward {ome method of extricating your- 
ſelves, by reducing, by degrees, the debts of the nation. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
J have an entire confidence in you, and have therefore 


nothing to aſk, bur, that you would take tuch meaſures, as 


will bett ſecure your religion and liberties. While you prc- 
ſerve thoſe ineſtimable bleflings, I thall fit eaſy and fate on 
my throne, having no other vicw but the happinets and 
proſperity of my people.” f 


The king being withdrawn, and the commons returncd to 
their houſe, mr. ſecretary Stanhope laid before them copies 


fend one another in the poſſeſſion of all their preſent kingdom, province 
and rights, and in caſe either of them was attaced, the other was to all!!! 
with eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, or with ſhips in propo!- 
tion, No prince was to be admitted without common conſent j but the 
States were to be admitted, and even invited without delay, to accede to tt. 
By a ſeparate article this treaty was not to extend to the emperot's wal: 
with the Turks, | | | | 

The deſign of this alliance was to rouſe the jealouſy of France, and in- 
cline the regent to haſten a treaty with England, Accoftngly, when he 
heard of this treaty, he reſolved to enter into an alliance with Great-Britai! 
and Holland, and the treaty (as hath been ſaid) was concluded at Hanov®! 
the beginning of the next year, 
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ſeſſion of the duchy ot Bremen, 


an Engliſh merchant, &c.] has opened, 
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of the letters which paſſed between count Gyllenburg, the 


þarons Gortz and Sparre, and others, relating to a deſign 
of raiſing a rebellion in Great-Britain, to be tupported by 
an invaſion from Sweden. By theſe letters it appeared, that 
a deſign was formed to dethrone king George, and conduct- 
ed in tuch a manner, as almoſt to warrant ſucceſs. Artful 
papers were publiſhed to foment and encreate diſcontent 
and diviſion; the apparent tranquility, enjoyed in Great— 
Britain, was to be an occaſion of requiring and obtaining the 
reduction of the national, and diſmiſſion of the foreign 
forces; ſhips, bought at different places, were to aflemble at 
Gottenburg by the tend of March, when the eaſt-winds uſu— 


ally blow, on board of which eight thouſand foot, and four 
thoufand horſe were to embark, with artillery, ammunition, 


and arms for fifteen thouland men. The great number of 


the diſaffected had been fo far rehed on, that the ſecret of 


the negotiation had been truſted in Ungland but to very 
few perſons; nothing was trantacted in writing; no treaty 
was made; the mutual concern for the ſuccets of the un- 


dertaking was, as it were, the warrant for the promiſes that 


were given. | | 
This method of treating prolonged the negotiation, but 


withal was a ſecurity againſt the ill contequences of a diſ— 


covery. Both fides were equally detirous of being concealed. 
The king of Swedes ablolutely retuted to appear in the at- 
fair, till the time of execution; and the pretender's friends, 
with whom count Gyllenburg treated at London, would not 


engage for any thing till they had his maſter's word. They 


did not care to labour in vain; but as foon as they ſhould 
have the atlurance of his afſſiſtance, money ſhould not be 


> | 22 8 i 
© The reader may ſee all theſe particulars, at large, in the following ab- 
ſtracts of the letters. | . Es 

"The firft letter is from baron Sparre, to count Gyllenburg, dated at Paris, 


September 25, 1716; in which the baron acquamts the cyunt, © that three 
days before, he was informed, that he [count Gyllenbu:g] had entered upon 


bufineis with fome lords of. the chief of the pretende.'s party: thit they 
took it for granted, he was authorized to do fo, by the king of Sweden ; 
and, in a word, that he was imclined to belicve, that his Swediſh inzcity 
would eſpouſe the interetts of that prince. In the firſt place, adds the baron, 
Iwill tell you, that I ſhall be charmed with it; and then, that it is not trom 
a motive of curolity, that I aſk, whether what I have heard be true; but 
that I may co-operate with you, though indirectly, till I have powers like 

ours, with which, you know, we are obliged to proceed very cautionlly, 
D, me the friendſhip to let me know, what there is in this matter, as toon 
as potible, I flatter mylelf, you will find your account m it, 

The next is a letter from count Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, dated Lon- 
don, Sept. 29, O. S. Octob. 9, N. S. 1716; which, being very material, de- 
ſerves to be inſerted at length. In anſwer to your excellency's letter, ſays 
the count, of the 22d, paſt, I now do myſelf the honour to acquaint you, 
that every body here is of opinion, that either France is extreamly weak, or 


elſe that the regent aims at the throne, and is deſirous to purchate it of king 


George, at any rate; for, otherwiſe, it is thought impoſſible, that France 
could condeſcend to make fo 1gnominious a ſacrifice, as ſhe does, of a work 


[Mardyke] which colt her ſo much, and tor which the late king would have 


undergone a ten years war. People go ſo tar here, as to lay wagers, that 
the young king of France will be diipatcned, before a certain time, to make 
room tor his uncle. But, if the report, winch is current at preſent, proves 


true, that the young king is fallen 111 of the tmall-pox, it is very poſlibte, that 


Providence may confound his valt projects, which, among other things, tend 
to ſet up the court ot Hanover to ſerve France, in our ſtead, as a balance 


agaiuſt the power of the emperor :_ and it was with this view, that France al- 


ready offered, laſt ſpring, to conſent to guaranty to the Hanoverians the pot- 
If the emperor conſiders well the tinte, at 
which France takes theic ſteps, and England is ſo forward to anſwer them, 
he will find, that his laſt advantage over the Turks has begot a jealouſy in 
thoſe tho powers, and has made them bethink themſelves in good time of fe— 
curing one another mutually, againſt his power, I know not with what de- 
init is done; but the miniſtry at preſent give out, that the peace of the 
North is actually in agitation, and that it will be concluded to the ſatisfaction 
of the king of SW- eden. MyYriends would perſuade me, that this is done, in 
order to quict a little the minds of thoſe, whoſe eyes my paper [Remarks of 
Be that as it will, I can aflure 
your exccilency, that never any paper met with a more general approbation; 
and, it I night venture to give my opinion, I ſhould think it would not be 
wproperto cauſe it to be printed in French, in Dutch, and even in Engliſh, 
at the Hague, Your excellency may be aflured, that if theſe genden here 
make any antwer to it, I ſhall be ready to battle them entirely, and that there 
is nothing in the worid I ſhould ſo much with for. 

Whether they do this, or not, I intend to have ſcveral pieces ready againſt 
the meeting of the parliament, and to publiſh them by a little at a time, the 
impatience vt the people here not fuſtering them to read long deductions : 
and if I bad wherewnhal to defray the expence, I would cauſe tome ot them 
to be printed ujninicdiately, and the papers to be conveyed into ſuch places, 
that it ſhould not be in the power of this court to hinder the impreſfſion. The 
intimatious, which have been made me, terminate in bringing in the preten- 
der; but as I cannot enter upon that affair, without an expreſs order from 
the king, my maſter, I have avoided coming to particulars, 

Len thoutand men, tranſported hither from Sweden, would do the buſi— 
neſs ; ayd I believe, we ſhall not be at a loſs for money. 

Lend you incloſed, the tranſlation of the paper, which has been pub- 
liked here. 

Baron Gortz, in his anſwer, dated at the Hague, October 5—16, 1716, is 
ot opinion, * that hitherto, they need not be much diſturbed about the treaty 
between France and Great-Britain ;* and adds, that the count's printed 
piece deſerves the approbation it meets with; that he has ſent it to the king, 
and will take care to get tranſlations of it into other languages printed. He 
deres to know the expence of printing the other pieces of the count's com- 
pofing: cautions him, not to make any mention, in his letters to the king, 
not to his correſpondents in Sweden, of what has been inſinuated to him about 
the pretencler ; but that, in the mean time, he will run no riſque, in acquaint- 


* 
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wanting, nor means to ſupport the affair. Upon this, baron 
Gortz {poke out more plainly. He ſent word, he had done 


nothing but upon the knowledge of his matter's intentions, 


and had lately been empowered in form to profecute the 
enterprize. He {ent a copy of his full powers which were 
unlimited, and it was viſible they were to extenſive, onſy be- 
caule there might be no occaſion to mention the àflair, 
winch was to be concealed from the minifters at Stockholm. 
This aſturance removed all uneatinets and irretolution ; 
money was given; views were explained; means of fubiiſt- 
ing the foreign troops were particulariſed; a perlon was 
procured, who was perfectly acquainted with the coalls where 
it was retolved they ſhould land; thips of war were provided, 
from fixty to ſeventy guns; merchant-men, that were to 
carry corn to Gottenburg, were to ferve for tran{ports. . The 
ſcheme was well laid, and the execution ſcemed intallible ; 
elpecially, it the army had been reduced, and the Dutch; 
forces ſent home. Twelve thoufand choſen Swedes, in a 
condition to receive thoſe that were ready to join them, 
would have quicly formed a powerful army: encouraged 
by fuch an army, the people would have riſcn on all lides : 
the Highlanders would have all been in arms: the torrent 
would have encrealed without ccaſing, and a battle would 
have decided the affair. Thus much is certain, the project, 
was infinitely better concerted than the lait year's: the con- 
tinual motions of the Sweilith forces would have ferved to 
cover the true detign, till it would have been too late to 
oppole it; atew days 1 convey them into Scotland 
or England. But a timely diſcovery confounded all thete 


mcatures, and eſtablihed King George on the throne. * 


ing him with all the particulars on that head; and that, above all, it will hes 
necefiary to make him clearly underſtand, how ten thouſand men might do 


the buſineſs; that is to ſay, what feheme has been contrived, and what motive 


they propoſe to offer, to induce the king of Sweden to. enter into this 
affair.“ | 

Count Gyllenburg, in his anſwer, dated at London, October 12—23, 1716, 
tells baron Gortz, *I ſay nothing to the alliance lately made by Frances 
Laſt ſpring, France oftered the Hanovenans their guaranty of the pofleſſion 
ot Bremen, and I doubt not, but they have now done it, How-do we know, 
but this nmy produce good difpolitions at Vienna towards ns? It was in 
jeit only, that count Volkra told NI. Petkum, that lus maſter would enter 
into that alliance, | 

I am very glad, that my pamphlet meets with your excellency's approba— 
tion. I afliue you, that to print the pieces, that will be necefiary, wil colt 
me, at leaſt, ſixty pounds, Printers muſt be bribed to it, for they run great 
niques, in prnting any thing, that dijpleates the government: but I will keep 


an exact account of every penny. 


I would begin with our treaty, ana make ſhort remarks upon it. After— 
wards, I will print extracts from the cuitom-honle, to ſhew the little neceſſi- 
ty there is of the trade to Peterſburg and Riga, eſpecially this year, "Then 
I will come to the Hanover declaration of war, and will examine nt, if it be 
neceſſary. After that, I will proceed to every one of our enemies, and 1 
doubt not, but to undecieve thc nation.” | 

To this letter count Gyllenhurg ſubjoims this remarkable poſtſeript: 

Your exccllency will have teen, by my laſt to M. de Mullern, what I 
have written upon the ſubject in _queltion. _ You will be pleated to fend, or 
keep: bac, that letter, juſt as you ſhall judge convenient. However, I beg 
you would be plenfed to inform me winch you do. 8 

There is no medium; either Bremen, or the Hanoverians, mult be facti— 
ficecl. The latter is not fo difficult, conticlering the general diſcontent. Ten 
thouſand nien would be ſufficient. The mal-contents require but a body of 
regular troops, to which they may join themlelves. That body, being tran{- 
ported in the month of March, when the eaſterly winds rewgn, and when it 
will not in the leaſt be dreamt on, will cauſe a general revolt. We mult alto 
have arms for between fifteen and twenty thoutand men, and as many accou- 
trements as can be got; for as to hories, we ſhall have them here, Your 
exccllency may cafily judge of what advantage this will be to the king ; and, 
in my poor opinion, we have no other courſe to take, unlets we are willing to 
give up every thing, My friends are not in town, but I ſhall ſpecs with 
them ſome day the next week ;- and then your excellency may expect their 
ſcheme : in the mean time, I ſhould be of opinion, that, if the buſineſs could 


be done, without making uſe of a great many Engliſh, there would be the lets 


rifque run; for I do not know, whether I ought to touch upon what the king 
mult have further, for, although they will endeavour to do every thing, that 1 


aſk; yet, as it muſt be by a contribution raiſed among a great many, it mas 


happen, that there may be a falſe brother. Our men once landed, I aniwer 
for the reſt. In the mean ume, I beg you would remernber what I had the 
honour to write to you, laſt ſummer, concerning one N No body 
knows the ſea and the coaſts better than he, and he is a brave and honeſt 
man. In ſhort, it will be a_glorious enterprize, which will put an end to 
all our misfortunes, by ruining thoſe, that are the authors of them. As 
to what J have to fay of the time, the tooner the better, after the trade ot 
Gottenburg is ended, or before it begins.” 

The next letter is from count Gyllenburg, to his brother, Guſtavus Gyl- 
lenburg, ſecretary to baron de Gortz, dated at London, October 10—27, 
1716; m which the poſi{cript to'baron Gortz, is only materia, which is as 
as follows: 

have ſince ſpoken with two of the principals, who have aſſured me 
that there ſhall be 1ixty thouſand pounds, ſterling, re 1y, as foon as I ſhall 
ſhe them a line from the king, which aſfurances under his own hand, that 
he will aſſiſt them. As for the ſcheme, I ſhall have it within a few days. 
One of them, who is the chief promoter ot this afiair, affured we, that we 
had nothing to apprehend from the regent on this oecalio!,” 

By a letter dated at the Hague, November 3, 1710, M. Guftivus Gyl- 
lenburg acquaints his brother, the count, that he has given baron Gortz his 
letter of the 16—27 of October, to read, as well as the note therein incloſed ; 
to which he ade him the following anſwer : It is my repeated advice to 
forbear ſpecking any thing at all of money; but to hear people only, 1o as 
to learn clearly what they are able and diſpoſed to do, and to acquaint me 
with it, without opening yourſelf to thein,” 
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The letters being read in both houſes, raiſed the utmoſt 
indignation in all the well- affected to the government, and 
addrefſes were pretented, full of the moſt lively expreſſions 
of loyalty and zeal, and of reſentment againft the procced- 
ings of the late miniſtry. The lords, in their addrels, ſaid, 
«we arc ſenfible, that the groſs defects and pernicious con- 


The next letter is from count Gyllenburgh to baron Gortz, dated at Lon- 
don, November 4, 1716, as follows: * In anſwer to what your excellency 
has done me the honour to write to me in the poſtteript to your letter of the 
16—27th paſt, I grant there would be no harn in hearing the inſinuations of 
this cout, if they were made not only without my promilng to make report 
of them to his majeſty, but alſo my giving them hopes of his majeſty's being 
reſolved to be reconciled to the tanoverians, and to ſacrifice Bremen to 
them for lome equivalent on the part of the Czar, But as, without that, 
they will make no overtures, 107 fear we ſhould make ute of them to encreafe 
Rill more the diſtruſt which 1s between the uorthern allies, and ſo make an 
advantage of them; it is not in my power to get any thing particular out of 
them; nor am I able to lay of what ſervice to us their atlittance againſt the 
Czar would bo; butif T were to guets by their dikcourtewhohave been talking 
with ine about it, as from themiclves, though I eaſily perceive it was by 
order of the miniſters, I thould believe, that it the prehinanary, concerning 
Bremen, was ſettled, the Engliſh wüntters would be very well picatcd to re— 
trieve the falſe ſteps they have made, by talking loudly of the detentive trea- 
ty between ue, and by perſuading the nation to give us the fuccours therein 
1tpulated either in money or hips, Hhowd funcyalio, that we might come to an 
agreement im relation ty what they ought to help us to take tiom the Czar, 
by way of reprital for our loſſes im Gerniany. On the other hand, and 1 
we do not ſubmit to then, your excellency may be atimed, that, as well to 
juitify their pat actions, 43 to force us to a compliance, they will prevail 
upon the mercenary partament, which they have at preſent, to take vigorous 
reluluions, and even to declare war againit us. This is what we muſt 
(xpeet. Thie Ent n;iniftcrs 
already made It appear, that they will ſtic at nothing. They are all furious 
periyns. Sunderland, who 15, ima manner, at the head of affairs, and who 
uns got allthe mtercithe has with the king of England, by having conſented to 
what has haen done againtt us (being behtdes ouręnemy) is at prejent at Hano- 
ver, io take his mſtructions from the Germains, and your. excellency may 
depend upon it, he will excente them with all the boldnels [effronterie] ima- 
Zinable. Your excellency will therefore find, we ought to make ule of this 
opportunity to enter into meatures againtt people, who certainly will not do 
\\e mutt either ruin them, or be undone ourſelves, that 
is, if it be in their power to bring it to paſs, Ns 

Poſtſcript, My friends are now in town. An expreis, which came to 
them yeſterday from the pretender, will put them in a better condition for 
forming a plan. To-day they are going about it. There are only five or fix 
of the moſt conſiderable. perſons conſulted. They would know, in cafe we 
agree, whether the money muſt be paid here or eltewhere, or if it muſt be 
lent over to Sweden. They have allo aſke me, it we had any occaſion for 
1c4-othcers, for then they could turmſh us with good ones.“ 

In another letter at London, November 13, 1716, count Gyllenburg 
made good his promite to baron Gortz, about giving him his ſentiments 
about the bulneis contained in the baron's laſt poſtſcript. The ſum there- 
ot, ys the count, is what I have already hinted, that we muſt determine 
Jome way or other, and that very ſpeedily, - We have not in my humble opi- 
on, Any thine to loſe 10 conſultations, | If we. do not take advantage of their 
pretent anmobty, it will cool; for the court, that is to ſay, the prince's 
party, does all that is pofbble to gain them. With the moit coafiderable, 
it woult. perhaps be neceflary to go on roundly, They run the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes in declaring themſelves, ſo that they will not ſpeak 
but upon good ſecurity. And as to the people ot the ſecond rank, betides 
ihnt it would perhaps be dangerous fo much as to hearken to their propoſals, 
theſe propotals of theirs are of ſo little coniequence, and fo contuſed, that 
we ſhould not be able from them to form. any idea of the affair I ſhould 
Ikewite be of opinion, that, till I receive trefh orders from your excel- 
lency, the fafeſt way will be to avoid all converſations of that kind.” 

The next letter is from MI. Guſtavus Gyllenburgh to the count his bro- 
ther, dat0d at the Hague, November 17, 1716, the ſubſtance of which is 
ns follows: © On FTuctday laft arrived here a letter from baron Sparre, im- 
portiing, thit he had hopes of ſucceeding in his ſolicitation to have M. Lench 
ſent tonhe king, In tus letter was incloted one from the duke of Ormond to 
buon Gortz, wm wich the duke fays, that the king, his maſter, had ordered 
har to lot hum {Gortz] know, that he expects ſhortiy a ſupply of money; 
that be will then rent uxty thouſand pounds ſterling to his Swediſh majeſ- 
ty, Keaving the Jilpolal of it to him; aud that he begs him to look upon this 
15.4 artnet of iis good will to hun. The bearer of this letter added, that 
neremmiances might be made either to „ Or to M. Sparre has 
ane told the Lad baron in confidence, of the men of war which we have 
Loughlin France, winch will be ready and delivered. And that we are ſo— 
Houng the cout of France'to fend a perton to the Czar, to make advantage 
or the pacific diipolition he is now in. But as this ſolicitation meets wirk 
many oMttactes, and that beſides France does not appear over forward to do any 
zumg tor us,  unkets it bein concert with England, M. Sparre takes notice, 
Hat my lord Maul has a coufin-german, named Erſkine, with the Czar, who 


4s. phylician and privy-councellor to that prince; which favourite has wrote 


Kher to my lord Mar, giving a very particular account of the Czar, viz. 


int che Car will not attempt any thing more againſt the king of Sweden; 


Wit he has tallen out with his allies; that he can never be friends with king 
Gorge; that he hates him mortally; that he is ſenfible of the juſt cauſe of 
the pretender; thut he wiſhes for nothing more than a conjuncture, in 
which he may be able to reſtore him to his dominions; that the Czar, bay- 
wg the advantage wholly on his fide, cannot make the firſt ſtep; but if the 
ing would make the leattadvanceg,there would be very ſoon an accommoda- 
on between them. The pretender has ſent to defire baron Sparre to pro- 
ne him leaye to retire to Stockholm. M. Sparre has returned anſwer that, 
3 this would be the ſame thing as declaring war by found of trumpet, it 
would abfohmeſy ſpoil the buſineſs in hand.” : 5 

In this letter mr. Guſtayus Gyllenburgh incloſed the copy of another let- 
ter trom baron Gortz to baron Sparre, dated November, 12, 1716, as fol- 
lows : I (ll look upon the ſending M. Lench as very uncertain, becauſe I 
am perinaded, that France will not take any ſtep, that may give the leaſt 
infpicion, or by which they may diſguſt England, before they have finiſh- 
ed the treaty of alliance, that is now depending, Yet methinks they might 
venture to intimate to the court of England, that they have a mind to fend a 
perion to the king, to found his majeſty's intentions more thoroughly 
touching a reconcliliation, and in order to qualify themſelves the better to do 
good oflices. | 


do, hot mince the matter; and they have. 
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ſequences of the late treaty of Utrecht could not have bea 


remedied, but by your majeſty's unwearied application g, 
the good gt your ſubjects, and by that juft regard, which 
paid by foreign potentates to your known witdom and 1; 
tegrity. It is with unſpeakable fſatisfaction, that we! 
your majeſty's endeavours ſuccefsful in tuch conventions, 4 


As to the affair of England, and the duke of Ormond's letter to me, 
which you have ſent me a copy, I cannot forbear telling you frank, 4, 
that, it my ſcheme upon it be not approved and complied with, 1 on 
enter at ail into that aftair, It is upon the foundation of my tcheme, tho: | 
have :iCtually opened the matter to the king; and it would di 
ſpoil all to make me depart from it. Any reatonable man will ealily cc 
prchend the impoſſibility, in this cate, of tettling a treaty in form. Do, 
leſs it would be running too great a hazard on both tides, to depend upon 
being kept ſecret. The beit way is, to prepare on each ide the mate 
necettary for the work betore us. When all is ready for execution, it 


then be time enough to make treaties, it it he judged requitite, 


T do not know sven, whether it would be right to do what is defired 1 
der the nan vt lending athitance; and I am very much inelined to think, 
that it would be better to avow openly our own 1tterett, and the concert ys 
have tor maintaining the Englith hberties, | 

Your friends muſt place jo much confidence in us, as to furnifh 1s , 
what we want to put ourtelves into a condition of becoming uſeful to ty 
The ſum required is not exorbitant, Three hundred thoutand - cry! 
may ſatisfy us at pretent, for we want nothing but to augment our u 
force at Gottenburgn, 

I do not fee what hazards your friends can run in this; I will give chen 
{ſufficient ſecurity; and, from the humour all the world knows the king 
be of, they may very ſafely conclude, that, if his majeſty ſhuuld not be ©); 
to ſatisty this loan by a real afliſtance, he would-do all he poſſibly coud 
to reimburſe our friends, the rather, becauſe his majeſty would not hive 
it known, that he had touched any money tor ſuch a purpoſe as this is lent, 

Theſe gentlemen might, however, the more to engage the king's aftect;. 
on, give their offer the turn expretjed in iny icheme; though, for my pt,! 
will not accept it, on any conditions, that may diſtinguiſli it from a common 
loan, But all depends upon their determining ſpeedily, and beginning 
forthwith, by furniſhing the three hundred thoutand crowns for the micn 6 
war, without which they nut not flatter themſelves, that any thing can be 


done. I am upon the ſcent of getting a fourth hunwea thouſand even in 
England. 


France cannot reproach us with this agreement, while no treaty. or con- 
vention can be produced to prove it. What I ſaid above, of the cautioiis 
behaviour of the court of France towards England, is no doubt applicable 
likewiſe to the negotiating of an accommodation with the Czar. It is proba. 
ble, the court of France would nut proceed in a negotiation of that kind, but 
by concert with England; and you witl grant me, that this would not by ny 
means ſuit our intereſt, * This reflection leads me into an opimon, that ile 
canal of France is not at preſent the moſt commodious tor us. It may fut 


fice therefore to have offered to make uſe of that canal without preifing the 


matter further. Nor can M. Leneh be the manager ot. this negotiation, 


For going to, and coming from Sweden at the ſcaſon of the year we are how 
in, requires time; and if we come to any agreement with the Czar, ne 
ought to conclude it within three months at the very tartheſt, The canal © 
my lord Mar ſeems to me to bealike inconyentent and impracticable, becan!i 
ot the length of time whichthat circulation of correſpondence would unavoic- 
bly take up. Let I cannot but think, that by the canal of the tavourte 
phyfician,. the good diſpoſitions of the Czar might be improved, if they ae 
indeed ſuch as have been repreſented. If the Czar comes hither, and 
one can get a private converſation with the favourite, we might cert un- 


ly carry things on far, ſuppoſing, as I ſaid, that what the favourite, hs. 


written be well founded. 
Way. | | | | 
If we fix upon a project, that is in any tolerable degree promiſing, I ſhall 
not be with-held by the difficulty and hardſhips of the voyage from being 
the bearer of it myſelf. | | | : 

If in the mean time your friends would enter into my ſcheme, I ſhould be 
the more ſure of bringing the king to a thorough good liking of their buſinets, 
zut I will not venture to convey any thing ot this to his majeſty, otherwile 
than by word of mouth. It is ſatisfaction enough to me to know originally, 
that Jam in no danger of giving offence to Sweden hy th&ggart I take 
upon me to act in this affair, The fancy of the pretender's 1ctiring to Stock- 
holme furprizes me: it would be blazing abroad our ſecret intelligence by 
ſound of trumpet.” | 

On the 12—23 of November, 1716, baron Gortz wrote from the Hague 
the following letter to count Gyllenburgh: I told you in my letter of Fit- 
day, that T deferred anſwering yours of the 13th, which I am now going to 
do, You fay, fir, that, as to the affair you arc preſſed about, it would vc 
neceſſary to go roundly to work with the principals. I am entirely of the 
ſame opinion. The buſtneis then is to ſpeak plainly. I believe, fir, it will 
be thought a ſufficient proof okour frankneſs to declare, as you may do, tha: 
nothing is more natural, nor more ſweet, than to revenge an aftront one 1115 


In the mean while I am contriveng ſome other 


received; but that, in point of prudence, it ought to be maturely conſider, 


4 


whether the paſſion of revenge can produce the defired effect. If your pe: 
ple do but make the leaſt reflection upon this rule, they will undoubtec:y 
perceive, that it is entirely their buſineſs to make the ſucceſs of the che. 
prize, which they deſire, appear probable to us. After that it will be Uke. 
wiſe proper, that they ſhould help us in ſettling the neceſſary points, that. 
that they ſhould aſſiſt us with money. 


. 


As I run no riſque with you, fit,! 
make no ſcruple of telling you in confidence, that the buſineſs in! 1 
has for ſome time becn part of my correſpondence with embaſſador 
Sparre. ä | | 

The principal members of the preſent court of Avignon, offer, on the part 
of their maſter, 60, oool. ſterling to engage the king's affection, I reno!” 
ſtrated thereupon, that the delicacy ot the conjuncture ought to cantion 15 
againſt cloſing too haſtily with this offer ; but that I propoſed to treat up0! 
the foot of a common loan; and that, in that caſe, being furniſhed with the 
king's full power to negotiate money for his majeſty's ſervice, I might accep! 


. * 


it, giving them aſſurances on the king's part, for repayment, that if at the 
ſame time they would communicate to me a plan ot the pribcipal affait, l 
would not fail to ſend it to the king; and that, in cafe his majeſty ſhould be 
unwilling to enter into the defign in queſtion, he would at leaſt pique him- 
{elf upon taking care, that the ſum, which I ſhould have borrowed in his 
name, ſhould be punctually diſcharged ; fo that the lendea would run 29 
riſque of their money, but that, on the contrary, they would have put it ont 
to a good advantage, and that, in ſhort, the offer being made upon the tobt 


be fore mentioned, without ſtipulating any other conditions than being rem. 
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have already given new life to our trade and credit; and 


articularly in the treaty lately concluded with France and 
he States-General. As your majeſty has, by this treaty, 
recovered to us, in fo great a mealure, thoſe advantages, 


which might have been expected from a glorious and ſuc- 


ceſsful war, and were given up by a treacherous and diſho- 
nourable peace; we beg leave to congratulate your majeſty 
upon an alliance, which opens to us fo fair a proſpect of an 
undiſturbed ſucceſſion, an equal balance of power, and a 
flouriſhing commerce. 


We return your majeſty our moſt humble thanks, for your 


majeſty's molt gracious condeſcenſion, in having laid before 


burſed, the king might be more effectually wrought upon by that mark of 
their good will, than by directly ſolliciting the tuccours they defire, I added 
to all theſe intimations, that, in caſe the king reliſhed the project of a revo« 
lution to be brought about in England, it might peihaps do better to give 
this cuterpriſe the turn of its being intended to revenge the unwolthy 
roceedings of the kings of England, and to maintain the Englith li- 
rties. 3 75 ns 
You have herewith, fir, the copy of a pecuniary contract, which I have juſt 
now ſettled with ſome private pertons in this country. You will fiad by it, 
that there is a conſiderable advantage to be made, which it was neceflary to 
allow to ſtrangers, ſince no body in Sweden had courage enough for it, It 
your people had a mind to engage in it abſtractedly from the grand affair, I 
would admit them forthwith as far as the tum of three hundied thoutind 
crowns, The king's printed patent, whereof you have herewith a copy, ſut- 
ficiently ſecures every individual perſon from all frauds with regard to the 
ſtate's bonds, upon which the money is advanced. ; 
But they muſt determine ſpeed:ly, or lay aſide all 24.75 as J have juſt 
now Obferved to ambaſſador Sparre in à poſtſcript, which Fcommunicate to 
you. | | 
lf the thing be taken upon the foot before mentioned, it may go on; but 
otherwiſe nothing can be done. In a word, we mult have nnen, and, 


after that, we muſt know what they are ina condition to do in England, and 


what part they expect the king ſhould take, to put this dehtgn into motion, 
and to ſupport it.“ | 5 
In anſwer to baron Gortz, count Gyllenburg wrote to bim the follow- 


no very remarkable letter, dated at London, December 4, 1716: © As. 
g Very , „ 19 


foon as I had received yourexcellency's letter of the 23d paſt, I went to one 
of the principals at his own houſe, with whom I have had a long and intimate 
friendſhip. I ſhewed him your excellency's letter which I entorced the beſt 
I could. Whereupon he aſked me, whither I had ſpoke ot it to any one 
of his party? 2nd I telling him I had not, he deſired me, tor the love of 
God, not to do it. We were made to believe from Avignon, 1aid he, that 


all went on currently; that Nen Gortz had accepted our ofter, and bad 


given poſitive aſſurances, on the part of the king of Sweden, ot his affiſt— 
ance. We have been preſſed on the affair of the money, and to form a 
ſcheme; and we have actually applied ourſelves to both the one and the other, 


In the midſt of all this, here are three poſts arrived from Avignon, and no 


farther ligns are ſhewn of ſo much haſte, This chinge has very much per- 
plexed us, we not knowing to what to impute it, unlets the princc's inditpo— 


ſition. But all is now become clear. They were too ſure of their point at 


Avignon; they reckoned immediately on the afſiſtance ofthe king of Sweden; 
and now they are afraid, on one hand, of damping our courage, by owning 
frankly, that they had deceived themſelves; and, on the other, they dare 
not, upon an uncertainty, engage to {upply them with money, being ſenſi- 
ble, it is the laſt we ſhall give them, if we ſhould find it employed to any 
other pu: poſe than we deſigned; and, without direct aſſurances firſt given of 
our having the ſuccours we need. Vo, therefore, continued he, of what 
conſequence it is, if you wiſh us well, that you do not make known, to any 
perſon, what I fee our court of Avignon conceals with ſo much care. It 

ou act otherwiſe, you will deſtroy the credit of the chevalier de St. George 
N, which perhaps will be of neceſſary ule to you, and you will make his 
adherents your implacable enemies; for, if their deſign fail, they will be 
regardleſs, whether Sweden periſhes or not; and yet you know, that it is 
they, who have hitherto defended your cauſe, as well in the country, as in 
the parliament of England, and who have obliged your enemies to act with 
mo1ie caution and reſerve than they would otherwiſe have done. You will 
ſtill have occaſion for their afſiſtance in the next ſeſſion of the parliament of 
England, which your enemics are preparing to incenſe terribly againſt yor, 
as well by pamplets, which arc now actually in the preſs, as by petitions of the 
merchants, who have loſt their ſhips, and who now meet twice a week to 
conſult, Now, ſaid he, to return to baron Gortz's letter, give me leave to 
tell you freely, that, if the queſtion was explicitly and fimply, whether we 
ſhould aſſiſt the king of Sweden, and we conſented, it might then be worth 
while to aſk, hat ſecurity we required, and what gain we inſiſted on? but 
this is not the caſe at preſent, nor ever will be, For I muſt own to you-rery 
mgenuonſly, that there are very few amongſt us, who have any concern for 
the intercits of foreign princes, any longer than while they affect our own, 
and that even very palpably: *Manus noſtræ oculate ſunt; credunt quod 
videut: Our cyes are in our hands; what they ſee we believe.“ So that for 
you to flatter yourtclves, that, out of reſpect or friendſhip, we ſhould part 
with our money to any whatſoever, would be to know nothing of us. You 
can never alter our minds on that article: ſo you mutt juſt take us as we are, 


As for gain, can we hope for greater in any country, than what we have at 


home, without riſquing our money? Do we not make 7 or 8 per cent. by 
the public funds; and this upon the ſecurities of the parhament of England, 
and are paid punctually every quarter? That, this queſtion being utterly 
unſeaſonable, it 1s neceſſary to form another, and ler that be, whither we 
are willing, by a pecumary ſubſidy, to merit the aſſiſtance of the king of 
Sweden? To that I anſwer roundly, let us but be aſſured on the part of his 


_ majeſty, upon whoſe bare promiſe we will rely, more than on all the ſecuritics 


and engagements of others: I fay, let us only be aſſured, that by our money we 
ſhall merit his help, and actually have it. After this, let us but know what 
you would have us to do, and we will make ſuch efforts, that his majeſty 
ſhall not repent of giving his royal word to affiſt us. But, fir, added he, 
what muſt we think, when, after a negotiation of three months or more, we 
are yet 11 uncertainty upon what ought to be the chief ſpring of all our 
undertakings, and are to merit by our money, not the help we aſk, but 
barely an anſwer whether we ſhall obtain it or not? How can we run into 
Expence, expoſe our friends, and, in ſhort, endanger our fortunes and lives 
when perhaps his majeſty's refuſal may ſtop us ſhort; ſubject, among other 
things, to the fear of being betrayed by thoſe who ſeeing the ill ſucceſs of 
Our projects, and that there is nothing to be hoped for more on our fide, may 
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your parliament the diſcoveries concerning the intended 
invaſion; and cannot but regard, with the utmoſt horror 
and indignation, the malice and ingratitude of thoſe, who 
have encouraged ſuch an attempt againſt their king and 
country. 

We are ſorry to find that your majeſty's lenity has been 
ineffectual towards reclaiming a faction, who have rendered 
themſelves ſo obnoxious to your juſtice.” | 

When this addrets was reported to the houſe, a bebate 
aroſe on account of the lord Coningſby's urging it very car- 
nelly, that the peace of Utrecht was treacherous and dit- 
honourable. The bilhop of London aflerted the contrary, 


endeavour to make their fortune, by ſtriking in with our enemies, and ſa— 
Clihicing us ? 

Let us examine all this and you yourſelf will acknowledge, we ſhould 
hazard too much in follow ing thoſe, who leave us in ſuch uncertainty. But, 
on the other hand, what does the king of Sweden rique? Is not 611 go- 
veinment his enenues in every refpect; and will it not afſiſt them more this 
entuing year? What can be faid againſt him, if, after the example of Scipio 
he carries the war into their country, who have been defirous, and are ſtill fo 
to carry it into his? "This diverhon will be 10 much the greater, as it will 
be unexpected ; and there is the more reaton to hope for fucceſs, becauſe 
the whole country is difattected, It is alto probable, that half the army 
wil be diſbanded by the paitiament of England and it is certain great 
part of that army will detert on the approach of a ſutlicient body of 
troops. 

But, ſuppoſe this enterprize ſhould not ſucceed, would this goveramen* 
be more bent upon the entire ruin of the king of Sweden tha it was before? 
and, when king George”s deſire to have the country of Bremen is ſatistied, 
will our governnient be leſs ſollicitous by what mens to prevent the Czar's 
aggrandizing hinielf? let me beg you, ſaid he, to repreſent all this to Ba 
ron Gortz; and I am ſure he will change his opinion; that he will not let 
flip, by chaffering, an opportunity to beneficial for the king of Sweden, aud 
to-glorious for himſelf, Tell him likewiſe, if you pleaſe, that there is no— 
thing more proper than what he demands as to a tcheme; and the means of 
iupportivg the Qttur, But he mult give-us the encouragement to fee, that 
we are not. labou ing in Vain, and rummng all hazards without any fair prof- 
pect. One polttive ffurance given at Avignon will put all in motion; but, 
without that, all will tlig. As to the colour, which the king of Sweden 
may put upon his enterprize, I ſhall always have that opinion, ſaid he, 
which baron Go tz hinlelt would have me entertain of his ſcheme, namely, 
that the king of Sg eden äntends fincerely to rettore the chevalier. But [ 
am much atraid, that the reft of my party will take this affair in quite ang— 
ther hight; that is to ſay, that they will imagine, his Swedith majetty, hav- 
ing not given any ptonute to our chevalier, nor declared for him, will make 
no other ule of this enterprize, than only to computs his own deſigus, ex- 
ciulive of the chevalier, and to oblige king George to come to better terms. 
But in this he will find himtelt deceived : for the greateſt part of the nation 
being it preſent inflamed with jacobitiim, and fet a longing tor the return of 
him, whom they bclieve their lawtul toxereign, they will not join any per- 
ton, who does not declate operly tor him; on the contrary, Pereening it 
is only a foreign quarrel, which draws the king of Sweden hither, vexed to 
fee ther expectations fruſtrated, and not knowing how tar his majelty's re- 
tentments may go, and who will be expoted to his. vengeance, or who he 
exempt from it, they will tall intu.the common huunour of the nation, which 
is to unite all, notwithſtanding their paſt tcuds aganilt a forcigt pow ei, 

This is ſo true (continued he) that, if the chevalier de It. George had 
not an Englith father, and been born it Engiand, all his pretentions: would 
avail him nothing with the common peop'e; who when the conteſt ſhall be 
only between foreigner and foreignet, will certainly declare for hum in po- 
ſellion, without much regard to the juſtice of che cate... | | 

For what remains, (added he) I evntn!y agree, that the maintaining 
of the church of England ought to be the topic m the king of Sweden's ma- 
nifeſto. This is the more neceflary, becaute it would terve to ſettle the 
minds of ſuch, as are diſturbed about the ches der's rehgion. His majety 
likewiſe would act in his known character, Which is to be on all occations, 
ſollicitous for the welfare of the proicftant religion, 

This, fir, is what was moſt material in my copveriation with my friend, 
who, 1 aflure your excellency, is a man of toit judgment, aud fo well 
informed of what paſles at Avignon, that he told me 1 long time ago what 
was negotiated there on our part, though I took no notice of it, while I fav 
nothing particular about it, either in your excellency's letters, ot in. thoſe 
ot monſieur Sparre. Heeven told me, that a certain relation of iny lord 
Mai's was confident of doing us very good offices with the Czar; and that 
it had been intimated to baron Spatre. But, being tender of intruding into 
the provinces of others, I reckoned your excellency would be better inform— 
ed of this the direct way.” 

In anſwer to this letter baron Gortz wrote the following letter, dated at 
the Hague, December 11, 1716, to count Gyllenburg: I have received 
your agreeable letter of the 4th inſtant. I thall have the honour to anfiver 
the contents of it, that the ſtronger the reaſons are, which are alledged to 
make us enter into the affair you know of, the more ſhould people be pei- 
ſuaded of the true deſire, that we have to undertake the thing, It is fuper- 
fluous to ſuggeſt motives to us, and we have no need of a ſpur. As I run 
no riſque with you, fir, I will freely tell you, that, even before my departure 
from Sweden, we were already on our fide, diſpoled_to this expeditions 
It is eaſy to believe, that thole. diſpolition are fince increated, in propor- 
tion as the animoſity of the court, Where you are, hath continucd incicat- 
ing, There is therefore now no other queſtion, but of the means to fatisiy 
our juſt deſire of revenge. Ve have in Sweden troops more than enough 
for that purpoſe; but what ſuſpends our entering upon actions is that, 

Firſt, We have not the ſhips neccilary as well tor tratipotting the troops, 
as for the convoy itſelf. 

Secondly, We do not know how it is propoſed to maintain the troops, 
when they ſhall be arrived at the place intended, | 

Thirdly, Horſes muſt forthwith be found to mount the cavalty, Tt is 
well known, that when one enters into an open country, the firit impretſion 
muſt be made by the cavalry. | 

Fourthly, We muſt know the number of troops, that is thought requiſite 
for this expedition, in order to regulate thereby the armanent of the 
thips, 

It is true, fir, that, for ſeveral months laſt paſt, we have had ſome pre- 
liminary negotiation upon theſe matters with the court of Avignon, They 
have declared themſelves very well ſatisfied with the manner, in which we 
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and ſaid, he himſelf drew up the inſtruments of that trea- 
Y, and, 1 in his opinion, It was as good a Peace, as had been 
concluded tor theſe forty years pail. Lord Coningſby re- 
plicd, * he did not in mend any 8 reflection on any per 
fon; but the venerable prelate who fpoke ny might re— 
me bers tat about two years ago, 3 n then ninit ters who 
made the late peace were impeached, his lordthip declared, 
he was 8 in the 12 and ſcarce knew any thing of w hat 
Was doin! \ 
The comm in their addrets, charred; that they 
with the highect reſentment and indignation, 


could not, but Agr 
look upon the obilinate and inveterate rancour of thoſe, who 


tréch 


1410 
» # 4 5 


we have fi) ken to them, have promiſe ſed not only fo give the neee ary 
explanation upon tac Fa nes Of money proj 101d, but alſo to furniſh in— 
ſtautly wherewithal to prepare om our fidesduf ing this winter, every thing, 
that concerns the fivit ſtep; being themſelves gt Opinion, that it any thing 
be intended to be done, it muſt be entered upon jmmediately after the ob- 
ſtacks, which a hard winter might bring to navigation, ate removed; but 
hitherto all Tm has ended only in vain hopes. However, I have not, on my 
pürt, We any time for this enterprize. 
men-ol war; Fhave actually found ont ſome, and have even made bargains 
tot p cant ig lix of between ſixty arid ſeverity. guns, all armed and rig- 
wed ; and they are to be delivered at W 710 tlie beginning of the 
mouth of March. The advance of money w hich IF alkcd from the court of 
Avignon, was on ly de ſigned for 8 puro haſe of thoſe fins: and the ſum 
did not es „ thouſand pounds, Tf I have propoted the expedient 0 t 
Lurt. ln 1g 115, tt) this money upon the foot of a common lo m, it Was of ly 
done „Hr, with a-yicw,. the better to ſecure thoſs „ that were Cc oncerned on 
Both fide „ from the danger of a diicavery, 


ccd 15 


and thoſe that ſliould give the 
money, agam the accu dents , in caſe any ſuch . ſhould be, that might 
rentler the deligi impracticable. It. is a alſo the fear either of ſome. treachery 
or dif ppointnieint, which cannot be forefech, that will hinder us from de- 
claring before v come to the. place where We are to ſhew ourtelves. 

Our itiends will have-nothing to. object #gainft this precantion, if they 
WII! but 88 le . that, if we throw off the mak too loon, 4110] FO | 4f- 
terwards mit our blow, we ſhould give the Englih miniſters a very 10d 

gument to carry. the 1 tion into-a war againit us „ into Ch they 59 8 
not have a great deal of. trouble to draw Holland liv; | 

"Ibis 15 au of the laſt conſequence ;- and would they have us run into 
it, fir, for a trifle 5. I do not know how elle to ſtile the money buſineſs in 
queſtioy. 


The naval armament at Gottenburg cannot be uſeful to us, unleſs, for the 
def on, which they propoſe to. us, and the m ley WE alk will not be ſatlic clit 
or that 8 ment. 

Vs to the reſt, however juſt and ſolid J allow your friend's reaſoning in other 

Mitts. 1 10 mot rec: Micile the opinion, which your friend feems to have 
of ith of the king, and his intereſt, with the fear which is never- 
thelcls 28 that, we have no other end tag to procure tor ou ſelves the 
ret [Luton of. the duchy of Bremen, 
„Pray, fir, Which way can the king of Sweden better ſec ure to himſelf the 
Acc. Ty : 10 Poficthon of his ſaid duchy, than by reducing k. 1g George to be 
nothing moe than an clector. of the empire? By whic h means the king of 
Sweden will make himfelt be-courted by the honte of Lunenburg, as in for- 
mei times. C1 rod faith and a man's word be put in the. ic | agamit ſo 
flick and 4 ocvident. a realen 76 Aten. we h: YE TA DEFIen® ed how little account 
ought ty of a ſecurity founded in words or in treaties * To be ſhort, 
tir, the quetiion 18 with us, an aftur already decided; nothing remains but 
to cimſtdler the means. 

AS 1 un _ Tot fron the matter, thoſe, that ſhall furniſh the Money, will bein 
no Ke ; they may give it under the name of Dutch 
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der PreteXt 75 the great. gain, that is to be made in dealing with me. The 
better to colour the thing, they may. even give commitllion to tome Engiſh 


merchant ' to mabe an agreement with me upon the foot of the ©: MMiract, which 
T have had the honour to communicate to Jolt, . FEE this there would re- 
Hain no nee rfque thin that.ol lofing the money, in cute the delign ſhould 
*nteyd ; Kit, {they had the leaſt 3 e in the word of the king, 
his Enite would th immediately, His majeſty piques himſelf too Hs 
upon performing his engagements, to Jeaveany roum-to. miſtruſt hun We 
have. treſh Prod! 15 of 8 
obliged to bear, his majeſty would have the pretenſions of mr. Cook, and the 
other merchants iy Fi 51 tou hing the money advanced to him in Turkey, 
ſatis fiel, and | have actually paid thoſe creditors, 

To conclude, I mutt tell you again, fir, that they muſt come to a reſolution 
ſpecdily, or th pink no more of che a aflair for all the next vear. 

It would alto be necefſiry, that thoſe who mean us well, ſhould labour to 
get hall th week that are now-.0n. foot in England, broken, and to hinder 
my navaharmanjent till the month of Mar. 

It concerns us alſo to know, for Our direction, what number of regular 
troops witl rc ain, alter they i: l have got one half of them diſbanded; I 
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reckon, that we might employ from ten to : velveithoutand Swedes in this ex» 


pedition Am not whom there ſhould be four thouſand horte. 

\ hen things hall be put upon the foot above-mentioned, IT intend to go 
into OR He myſeit, to puſh on the exceution; for I do not like to rely on 
the care of others: ur ſuch a particular. --I had 5 rather concert this affair 


directiy, and with you, than by the other way, which I think too long. 

My lords telation hath indced ſent word, that-the. czar has ſome *difp: Ofte 
tiaus te peace, which we will not fail to m: be advantage of, that we may he 
in a condition the better to puth on the affair in que! tion; Lhe ezar is to be 
here very thee It it could be ordered, that the ſaid” relation of my lord 
tar I ſhould -quicly perceive what might be done there, 


mould {pe US to me, 
You will I, py ve, fir, that an agreement with the czar would give great 
weight to the 0 ler affair. 


"hy 


In anſwer to this letter, count Gyllenburg, on the 18th of December, N. 8. 


wrote the, follow ing to . — Gortz: I received. two days ago, the 
chey did me the favour to write me of the 171th, and 'T have 
rot de erred the execution of your orders one moment. I hope to be able 
to give. you an account of them by the next mail, In the mean time I ſhall 
have the honovr. to anfker to your excellency's poſteript, that I ſhall not fail 
to govern mytelf as you there direct, If I have hitherto done otherwiſe, it 
has been, that I might not be accuſed of not repreſenting matters as they 
were on one fide and the other, leaving it aſterwards to our miniſters to make 
choice of that, which they thought moſt proper. Your exceltency, accord- 
Ing to your wonted go0dnets, will forgive me, however, for ſaying, that, in 
my opinion, whatfoever reſolution we take, it would, noty thftanding, be well 
to keep the people here in good humour; that is, that we ſhould cem not 
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I have bettered myſelf to find out! 


not vellture them by the poſt. 


With that prince. 


merchants, and un- 


a long account of private bufineſe, hi ling of ſhips, 


notwithitanding the vaſt expence, that we are: 


ſince the two letters intended are now become ulclets, 


| Heukle men may perhaps be of ſervice to us. 


venture to bring that matter upon. the ſtage ; 


AN Y. 


were again endeavouring to imbroil their native country, 
blood and contution: and that it was aſtoniſhing to fi. 
that any, who called themſelves proteſtants, could be { 
flexible and reftlets in their endeavours to impoſe "og 11x 
popiſh PFevenaery and rather venture to ſubject the King. 
to a torcign yoke, than 8 . from their darling and ay, 
cd de ſign of altering and ſubverting the preſent Har 


eltabiul [hment in the - proteſtant ſucceſſion.“ They Concliy,, 


* we are all but too ſenfible of the untupportable weiglu 
the national debts, and therefore will not neglect to aj, 
ourſelves with all pothble diligence and attention 0 I 
great and neceſlary work of reducing and lefleming by d. 


DE to reject their propoſals, for otherwiſe they will be prying into. 
motives, which render us 10 intractable, and will perhaps diicover the | 
one, in which caſe they will cauſe it to miſcarry. Beſides, a little 
would make them put off longer the puſhing the affair in parliament ; 
think that is what your excellent icy ſeems to deſire. Methinks, to this c 
would be neceffary, that your excellency ſhould write Peikum an; an 
who. ce Amp uns of ha ving received none to his ee to {ew your ackt 
Iedget ment ot the pains, he has taken, and to delire! mo. go ON, in rg 
keep the miniſters in the fame good way, till your excellency has rec 
antwer to the account which yon have given his bel of the bole 
and then we may act with more vi: gur. As Petkum generally ſhews , 
letters to Townſhend and Both; mar, I tancy they will thereby be ently 1, 
ſuaded to believe what they with, . It this letter comes before the arty; 
king George, it will perhaps prevent the impreſſion, which the Germans 
Sunderland will be apt to make with their uſual violence at their firſt con 
over. | 5 | 

The twonext letters relate principally to bills of exchange, ſhipping. « 
lat, &. for Sweden; but i one from count Gyllenburg to baron Go: 

dated at London, December 29, 1716, he writes as follows: 

I am once more obliged to deter the departure of my expreſs till Fri. 
one of the ptincipal-of our friends being not yet zeturned to London; by: 
will be here to-moirow.. 1 have the letters ready tor the phy ſician, but 
While I am waiting for the principal 
friends, I hall diſpatc h to-morrow a gentleman to the c zur, to ,endeave! 
policts him with pe wific thoughts. 1 h we gZlvenhim letters for niy brot 
that he may introduce him to your excelency, 0 will give him Such int. 
tions, as you ſhall judge necefl. 15 Helis a Muſcevite by birth, and ha; 
been a lng tine known to my iriend, and perhaps everremployed on the! 
meſſages, he affures me, 5 we may. put entire confidence in him. 1 ha 
intimated to hun, that he miy all Cg, tor the prete: xt ul his Vo age, his; 
ral inclination to ferve the czar, b y which he was induced to diſ covers to hi; 
that king George is making «ll the offers imaginable to acquire Bremen of. 
king of Sweden, at the expence of the czar, who is to be the factifice of 
acquihtion. Your cxcellency will add what other hints you judge convericy 
I thould think, however, it might be proper, that this man ſhould be ks 
ignorant ot the canal of the phy ſician. I have another letter for hi; 
which may introduce my brother-to his acquamtance , and then he may cc, 
vey meſſages between your ereelle ney and the phy ſiciap, tillyour excellr: 
ſhall think fit to have an interview with him. We are affured here; that!] 
George will have none with the CZar.; and they ſeem to be very little fast 


Your cxcellency will have the goot neſs to remember what I had the 
nour to write to you in my latt, about my lord Sunderland. I have lc: 
lince, that that lord does all he can to make thoſe of his party fond of ki 
Georg UTR Profe. ct to open a Port at H. ibourg : : aflerting, that England 
gain ore by it, than even by its Wet India trade. One ſees verv well 
ther all this tends, Tam worki! 1g again it. Amember of  parlianient | 
delired me to inform him of the ſituation and nature of that port.“ 

035 the 1ſt of January, count Cyller burg writes thus to baron Gort z,. 
Kc. Since writing 
goes betore, my fi lend has been with me, and has told me, that the mon, 
far as twenty thouſand pounds, was ready, it I woutt but give my acquil | 
that I had received it for the ute of the king my miſter ; and this only, 
he 3 have ſomething to ſhew to thote, who made thi is collection, ſupp 1) 
ing, that hercatter: they ſhould atk for it. Lanfwered hi im, that I could ni 
give any ſuch acquittance, without your excellency's order „ Which I wet 
write for this poſt, - He told me likewiſe, that they had alread vi by ord 
the court of Avignon, remitted eight thouſand po unds to baron Spärre. 

Since writing theſe line s, the Dutch mail of the 2 5th is juſt come in, 
which my brother adviies me, that your exccllency was ſetting out upon y. 
journey. It will therefore be unneceflary to fend the c., | &15, 9 55 


I Will, however, 


a duplicate of this next Monday by the French poſt, together with the pi. 
above mentivied, 
Your ' excetlency will receive, this day, the copy. of a letter, which! 


Petkum writ ag av to baron Sparre, the contents of which confirm th 
intentions of thoſe warm men, into whote hands the management of ata! 
going to be put: 5 if it he true, as mr. Petbum has aflufech ns 
that my lord 'Fownthend to uhem he read the ſaid letter, owned, that 
he had writ; in relation to-our affairs, was tree, All that we have to f 
ourſelves with, is, that the miſunderitanding, which there is among t 
Thus much, at leatt, is cet.“ 
that, it we ſet ourielves it carneſt about the great work, the ſucceſs c. 
pottibly tail. 
Thè next is a letter from count G3 ienburg to baron Gortz then: 

dated at London, fſannary 7, 171 16- 17 us follows: «Y eſter day * Ec 


the letters your excellency did me the tavour to write me ot the 29th | 
That concerning the conduct of this cout came very ſeaſonably. 1 giv 


read to one of the principal whits with whom I have found means of 0 
tracting*a Iricnſhip, As Jam to dine with him to-morrow, 1 fhall >! 
what effect it has had. He is already in a good way, and 1 Queſtion nut 0 
may be carried yet further by ſucb juſt re on ing. 

M. Peck um is charmed with your excellency's Jeter to him. He exc fn 
publicly againſt the Hanoverians for the grofs falſhood they have told of 
I believe him innocent as to this fact. He has told me, he will write hint. 
to your excellency by this poſt. Mr \V aipole's reply is remarkable. % 
f. riend, who is one of the chain pions of the whigs, has told me the fame thus 
Itit be not the effect of the preſent diſcontent, and the court does not 
expedicnts to regain thoſe people, I do not know whether the court will «i 
but I Mall not be fate 
with that. 

Jam trying to get it brought into parliament my own wav. My tr end! 
Lbowing that pour with me, and, to that end, is endeavouring to 1 
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gal means of preterving to the public funds, a real and 
certain ſecurity. 


„„ Re © 1: Ed. 6 O 


es, this heavy bücken which may prove the moſt effectu- 


The convocation alſo preſented a very loyal dents; 


herein was the following paragraph: we de ſeen, in 


kh late declarations of tome of theſe men, who, neverthe- 
Jeſs, call themfelves by the name of oroteſtants, what we 


miiſt look for, (hould a popiſh prince ever ſit upon the throne 
of theſe kingdoms. ' Whilit they allow Wn no better a cha- 

acter than char of ſchiſmatics and herctiics, of men cut off 
from the communion of Chrilt's church, and all the hopes of 
ſal vation, what can be expected from profeiled pupiſts, who 


hiniſelf th oroughly of the whole, It was for him, that I demanded the |. 


other day-of your exe eellency the particulars of  Harbourg; and itis likewite 
upon his 10g jeſt that 1 beg) y Our © *XCcHENCY will tend Me;, . as oon as nay be, 
all that won all be able to pic up in relation to the tte. ity conclude hs 
tween Hanover and our enemies; particuiarly, if von can procure the a— 
greemetit, by which the aihitance of an Englifh force is thpulited to them, 
Y Our excellency 1 {ves hereby what I am now Hon Z ON one de and the other; 
that is to ay, with leg ard to Our friends. [ call do nothing before I have 
received your exeellene y*s orders upon my Liit,” 

The-following letter from baron Gortz, to count Gyllenbnrgh, is dated 
from Paris, January 8, 1717 
could not acqua: int you ha ore this day, that Jam now authorized to 


* 


enter into the affaſr, which vou know. g; and that Jam all ed the bert 


- 


to do in it whatever 1 (hall think convement. You wil be able to judge of 


this You. {cit by the niet ed cop * ot the ill * Wer, that Ha E be en IC ue to 


Nie. os hich u ay cer tun this Wit Ur, I do not ſee, that we cab engage 
in it upon, any other loot than that which Ipropotedto youat the firit, As 
itereſt is the moſt certain ſecurity ol "treatics, aud whit. we... are fothened to 
undertales is of fo great 6 Wee tous, ant [ the molt expeditious means to 
re-ſtabliſh our affairs, that can be deviſed ; no man can dou) It, that we ſhall 
9 zply OUT lelves tt» It he artily aud Cat! citly ; and that we could with for - 
ring better. thru to do it without the concurrent afliſtancs of others, if the 
juncture of tine would futter us to diipente with that afſittance. 

The only thing T fee. wanting tor cur pur pole are men of war and tranſ— 
ports, Ot the firſt I can have two in Holland, and fix in France, all rigged 
19d armed; and thoſe, who: have the difpotal ot them, oblige hermit Wes to 
voliverthem in that condition at Gottenburg in the month of Much. Tie 
Lit we ſhall not want, but we mutt immediately put our hands to the wol k, 
winch requires money. Mr Sparte h, id aſſured me, that T ſhould find an 
kwundred thouſan { crowns ready here; but Tlearnt at my arrival, that out 
tricnds, far from doing what they h: 1d pron} ed, are now grown cool; 10 

that 1 thong aht be t, lit, to delire vou to 101 ts Var friends to peedy Ru ng 
Fade whether on the foot pro; pole they will forthwiin tu pply us with mo- 
ey, wh ch we mult have to pu rehate thoſe men of w ar, Or Hot. In cafe they 
will, it is neceſlary they ſhout order-it to be paid to me here as foon as 


potlble, that I may put thoſe, who are to turn! lh me with the flips, upon 


etting them 10: ady, [t they will not, thi 3 butinets ought to be broken off 


ae without thinking any furthe! of it; 
Fo lote four weeks more W ould be loüing all, for this year at le: att ; ani 1 
aft-rwards the circum ſtances of atlairs will” {0 ch: unge that there can be 10 
thiuking of it any longer. 
For the rc ity our in rention Was to tranſport twelve thouſind men; eight 


thoutand of them 1 5 NEL, "_ {Our thout; und Ce walry, ot hic tive hundred 


mounted. We were to carry with 5 5 tuüfficient tram of artillery, arms tor 
tel Or teh © thouli nd mennwre, WHAT qu ülnte ſtores of ammunition, We 
were to kd at the places, whither we fhould be directed; fo that we ſhoutd 
hive carried with us UW that is neceſfa y excepting hortes, which we expected 
to find inthe country ;. aud at! might have been excented without the Jealt 
unbirage being taken : provided, that on the other ſide the ſecret was kept. 
Mr >pure reils me, that the reaton of the coolnets of theie ventlemen in this 
country is the treaty between this court und Fn: gl: Ard, and teams ng depat— 
tuic.of the pret. nder out of this country. For my part, I take this reaſon to 
be a very weak one; (or as. this treaty, = mw de Parture of the pretender 

out Oo! this ct Amtry, muſt make the cour England think themſelves in 
perfect ſafety, and deprive them of the pres ext of keeping up their troops, 
OUT CNtErPIIZE is DECONIC more e: iy, and more ſure, And to imagine that 
this court, at the bottom of heir heart, would not be better pleated to have 
the pretentcter on the throne of England than the elector of © ORD clf2Cl- 
ally it the {8 continued to carry hiümfelf. well towards this court, is to have a 
wiong notion of its intereſt, and of the private ſentiments of the duke 


l . 
Mr Sparre tells me. further, that our friends here think we: ſhould not 
have occaliofn for any more men of war than thoſe eight, which we have at 
Guttenburg; bat they are to know that thoſe ſhips are but of forty guns 


Cill; fothatit would be hazarding too much, and expoling a. body oft. 


cho troops (lor fuch we ſhould take on this expedition) tor thiee or tot 
large flips. would betuthcicht.to give them c Lace, and to take them all. 
But, when we thall have the eight ſhips, Which carry froin fixty to ſeventy 
ets, nothhiig leis than a fqu: \dron could | oppote chem, and betore they could 
be titted ont, the blow would be ttruc. | 

To conclude, ſir, l wait here tor a ſpeedy yea or no; and I continue to 
advice you not tofend ay account of this mitter to the court; for our mi— 
1 themſclves are ignorant of it, and. know not tor what intent'they have 
been eblived to give the tun they have-to the full power, Which they dif 
patched, ut nunc aut nunquam; now ornever,” as well for our fricn 
* aur zuemics 

When you 5 ſixed this affair, at leaſt for what relates to the men of 

war here, [am very defirous you thould come over to meet me in LHollang, 


under pretext of being ordered thither; and. that you ſhould put the court 


in hopes of returning with ſome acceptable offer, to the end we might con— 
cert together - that remains. tor our enterprize ;_ after which I would tet 
out my {elf tor Sweden, to order every thing for making ſure of the Exect- 
tion. I communicate to you the lubjoined copy of the full power, which 
his myelty has been gracioully pleated to give mie: 

We Charles, by the grace of God, king of Sweden, Goths and Vandals, 
great prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Eſtonia, Livonia, Carelia, B:ic- 
men, Veiden, Stetin, Poficrants Caſſubia, and Vandalia, prince of Ru- 

gen, lord of Ingria and Wiſmar, Palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavarin, 
Juliers, Cleves, and Bergnes, &c. do hereby make known, and atteſt, thut 

whereas we have committed to the fidelity and dexterity of the molt illuſ— 
trions and noble, our intirely beloved baron Gortz, pr ivy-councell "r of the 
moit ſerene duke of Holſtein, and chief-marſhal of his court, various affair, 
for our ſervice, to be tranſacted in thole places where he ſliall relide ; 
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account no better of them (however they may fatter them. 
ſelves) than they do of us; but that both they and we thall 
be utterly deſtroyed by them? 

But l univ erſity ot Oxford did not ſhew tliemicly es o 
loyal; for, at a meeting of the vice- chancellor, and other 
hes of the univeriity, dr. Dunſter, warden of W Ta 
Coll: ve, having made a motion for an addreſs to the kin 
and being up zorted by dr. Wynne, bithop'ot St. Alaph, IN 
by the v arden of Merton-C oltece ; dr. Smalridge bithop ot 
Briſtol, detired to know the ſub eg of the, addreſs. Biſhop 
Wynne readily anſwered, that they might addrefs upon thele 
three heads: 1. The ſap preſſion of the late unnatural rebel- 


and whereas the preſent cireumitances of the times and affairs do not eaſily 
permit, that we thould be able to tormth hum with particular mes Ju let- 


tors (Commonly exlled a full power) for every ſeveral trantattion ; to pre— 
ver” Therefore at detay, which might thence arri, we have judge 1 10 ne- 
. 49 :y v 114 AF,» 1 213 0 11 : ' b 
CONATY tO.CONT 00 Uy ae Divonts bn, the aid baron Gortz, ONFP 11M 


miter p! potenz, and to grant him tull power, as by virtile ot theſe 
pietents wo do rant bum full power to fret and conclude, in our nam Cc, 
Wich all te fingulir potions - of what condition {oc ver, all matters, which 
may . relate to our fe 3 and be tor: our: intereſt; promiting on our 
roy 1 yord, that we will approve md ranty,: amd put entirely in cxccution, 
Whstever the aid baron 18 Tilt fo. tantict ond conclude. In ſure tefli— 
mony w Hr Of we have eaucd oe teal to: be atlixed to: thee picſents,. id 
light rhe tunic with our own hand, 


G1ienat Lund in Schonen, the 23d-day of October, 1716 


II. G. de Mullen, 
On the 131 h of Jamiary, N. 8. 1717, baron Gortz wrote Ham. Pa 
the to! owing Jetter:iq comit Gvllenburs : 
| „I amt acgumiit vou, thats Hur tliends here are charmeck with my 
ſeheme. Tiny have caufe one hrandred thoulind livres to = puld | 
GOWN; 41d have promied-to-vet the rel pard- to nec nm [lolland, 0 the {itn 
of one 1.1991 Of guides. I will wo thaetore, and give orders fo rw orking 
With it pottble dripatch on men of 'v 


| ar, and tor providing g and bringin, r 
tore Her all yccefſatics; L {11 


alto go bac with all exped; tion to IIolla nd; 
Whehce You will have füfther ries from mce hall wait there with un- 
Panne COMING Of VOUL expre!s, and ol the belton, W110 is to {peak to the 


pus Hen. . 
Atthe me time mr. Guſtavus Gyllenburg - wrote to the c his 
F C 1:1 N Tune F. Gllka \ TY ICH OUT „Oe O file. count his bros 
ther, th allow ing ate — 
6 ATC tho 5 014 [1 [(1 {oma hc Ivtter 0 v4 1, he ms Terr IHC 0 fe II won 


in luis name, that it is abtolncly neceffiry. Hur iends ſhould-detern un 
pecchily, «Li1E-C ane the mon V iO be reite, and 5 d 0 s, V ſthichut any 
deny; for othervaite-we cant have-the men of war trom this Country 
* £ 
enough.' f 
Upon the receipt of Baron Gortz's l. 


tune 


etter of the 8th of January, with the 

King of Swedes full power, count Gy:tnburs wrote aw.cntver tothe 
j ' 41 102 6 FF 3 Fay 

baron vil Parts, (| tec 411 Lon ( 075 | UT [3 1717s heren! ho begs f AVC 


to K Hot, * whether his CXCC! Hehe would have him, 01 the tutufe, 


5 ac the 
title 01 plemiport try tothe direction oichis letters; 


As to our atlur, con- 
tines he, EF went mmediately tothe houte of one. of the Prin pal 91 ny 
{11-18 and, without taking notice of any coldnets. of the gentlemen in 
France; I told hun, in order to engage hum to ſpeak, that Tind juſt received 


vou excellency's orders to give fu ch an aequittance, us had-been.deinanded 


OT 4nc, He 1cemcd very well Pi 1 and. toldime in Alnwer, that he, rl 


hag theducetion of the whole Atte „ hein ge ag: Um mtc the COUNTY, And 
being not to r« Un betore 5 1 ne vt, nothing could be done tit Mondav: 


o 


but that then he queſtioned not but I fhould be latisfi. . We mall fee whit 
that oonticman will ſay at his return; ard unleis the gentlemen in France 
have made my friends here alter their opinions (Which L do not yet find they 
have) 1 Hope all wall go as we would have its; and, un ente that ſhould 
happen fo, Lam very much of your cxcellency's opinion, that we ſhould 
' , 14 

leave. all thole gentlemen to their ill duttiny; and go another way 
work, A 

My. whiz friend was charmed with your. excellent Sg 's letter, which he read - 


to 


over and over. Many others et the ſame patty | begin to change their lan— 
guage im our favour. Iend my brother a little piece, which is jaſt publiſh- 
ed at my charge, and writ ima pretty. m odcerate ite; There is Tome thing 
10 it Of mY OW. \What 1s ſaid in the polticripr, It) pra {© of the Prince, 


is in order to, gin the princes's party, which is alreya Hy well inclined to- 
wards us. | 

It your excellency thinks it proper to order me to Holland, I fhonld be of 
opinion, that vou ſhould fend the Ike orders to monficur Pethmm, on pre- 
tenlce, that you 1 receive untorn tion fron us both toget!l EF, Comets 
ing the pol C of altuirs-here with 1coard to 00r.commion nitercfts; That 
Would: Bot give any umbrage, an we might cally find out ways f ummung 
M. Pet kun. f 

Betore this letter reached baron Görtz, he writ. another to count 
Gyllenburg, dated at Paris, Tmin 160, 1717, No 8 

IT have juſt vow received your letters of the 11t, 20, 4th, and 7th, You may 
depend upon it, fir, and affure you lriends 3, that the expedition to Engl. and 
does atprefent take up all- our thoughts and attention. Tt win Gene Fn Dub 


« © 1. 11 
0 18 10H 


upon: twot! ings; one iS, the procming 10 ur or ſive ſhips, of war ; and the 
oth 21 is money. I know where. to Tet the farmer, but I can; do not thing 
without the other. 1 cannot lign the contracts that are oftered- me. Your 


friends mult rake care to remove that ob{lycle, and to provide or the Ghei 
ſqunchron, There is pot a moment to loſc: the tine is very ſhort : our 
friends on this tide have affured me, that the money ſhould be ready forth 
with. Ey your letters, I am to belicve, there are 20,000). rc: y. Theres 
with: fend you the act quitt. mee, which ] have given here, that vou may draw 
Yours cc nformably toit, which you will exchanee hereatter for mine, which 
Iwill tend you, after you have ſet me know the-names of the credit ors, and 
that you have received the money, We aie here agreed upon the Plan of 
OUT ie - und Jam promiſed a man te 455 ent to Hollind, who will 
bring nie whit farther intormations may be nting. You may likewiſe 

allure Your tende that on prince will certainty = of the party ; but 1 
conjure youto give no thing in writing about this negotiation, except what” 
relates to the acquittances upon the toot above-mentiorie 9. 

I do not expect to hear from you any more he re, but in Holland; and, if 
Your man thould have been got thither in my abſence, he would have found 
Htaintke tully inſtructed. 

I herewith fend von bac the contracts figned according to your deſire. 


— — 
fe i tn — 3 
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lion: 2. The king's ſafe return: 3. The favour ſhewn by 
the court to the univerſity, in granting their late requeſt, 
that the officers of Sterne's regiment, quartered at Oxford, 
ſhould not burn publicly, on the day of his majeſty's arrival, 
the effigies of the Devil, Pope, Pretender, Ormond, Mar, 
and others. The biſhop, Smalridge, rephed, *the rebellion 
had been ſupprefled long before; a thankſgiving had alrca- 
dy been obferved for it, and therefore he thought it now 
too late to addreſs upon that ſubje&.” As to the ſecond, 
there would be no end of addrefles, if they made one upon 
ſuck an occaſion.” And as for the third, © the late favour 
they had received, was overbalanced by having a whole re- 
giment quartered upon them.” Dr Charlett, the maſter of 
Univerſity College, urged, that there was no precedent for 
addreſſing a king, who returned from his German territo- 
ries.” Dr Gardiner was againſt addreſſing, to fave charges, 
on pretence, that they were out of caſh. Dr Cobb and 
others made other objections, and fo the motion for addrel- 
ſing dropped. But the univerſity of Cambridge did not 
follow their example, but preſented a loyal addrels, wherein 
they owned the King to be their only rightful and lawful 
ſovereign. “ | : 
Three or four days after their addreſs, the commons paſted 
a bill for prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, as long as 
the king ſhould think it neceſſary for the ſafety and peace 
of the nation. The bill was approved by the lords, and 
received the royal aflent. The trade with Sweden was of 
great moment to the merchants, but the indignation was 0 
general in both houſes, that the bill met with little oppofi— 
tion. Before the ſupplies were ſettled, the commons voted 


The poſitive promiſe of letting them have iron puts me under ſome difficulty, 
becauſe I bad no thoughts of preparing for ſo great aquantity. As to your 
money, you may keep an account of what your ſhall receive, four thoutand 
crowns. I have not yet propoſed to the king that augmentation; but I am 
in hopes of obtaining it for you. EL 
Inu the mean time, employ all your ſkill, in order to give the court all the 
trouble, that is poſſible, in the next ſeſſion, in relation to their conduct in the 
affairs of the north; and tell me from whence proceeds the good diſpoſition 
wherein Walpole ſeems to be.“ | | | 

The form of the acquittance mentioned and incloſed in this letter of baron 
Goitz to count Gyllenburg, is as follows: © I, the underwritten plenipo— 
tentiary of his majeily the king of Sweden, acknowledge to have received 
of | for the ſervice of his Swediſh majeſty, the ſum of 

| which the ſaid _ has found means of lending 

to his ſaid majeſty, the ſum of ; 
his majeſty, in viitue of the full power, which I have from his ſaid majeſty 
and which I have produced in due form, to cauſe to be repaid to the 1aid 


or his order, in the ſpace of two years, to commence from 


the date of this acquittance; ſo that every four months. there ſhall be paid a 
ſixth part of the principal, together with intereſt at the rate of one half per 
cent. by the month, and ſo on, to the full payment of the total ſum. In 
virtue and token whereof, I have ſigned theſe preſents, the eleventh of Janu— 
ary, 1717 


The baron de Gortz. 


The next letter is from count Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, dated at Lon- 
don, January 18, 1717, N. 8. as follows: 

« My-tricnd, that directs the whole affair, came bac from the country laſt 
Saturday night, as I had the honour to acquaint your excellency, that he 
would in my laſt. He hath this day let me know, that upon a letter which 
he received from my lord Mar, to remit forthwith 20,0001. into France, to 
the queen dowager of England, who was to pay 1t to us, he had actually re- 
mitted that monev, which he hoped was already paid to your excelleney. He 
atked my pardon for not having communicated this to me ſooner, having 
been obliged to go into the country, the monient the affairs was diſpatched, 
He added, that he had defired further orders from my lord Mar, with reſpect 
to the place, where the reſt of the money ſhould be paid, I doubt not but 
that baron Sparre has already had advice of all this, and that he has acquaint- 
ed your excellency with it ; which, however, I beg you would forthwith let 
me know, that I may quiet the minds of my friends here, who imagine, that 
the ſaid baton doth not act in concert with your excellency in an an affair, 
wherein the leaſt miſunderſtanding might do a great deal of miſchief, I have 
told them, that your excellency deſigned that I ſhould come to you in Hol- 
Jand, to concert every thing with you; with which they were very well fatis- 
fied, But I have told them, that I will not go thither with empty hands, 
and that they ought at leaſt to get 10,000], ready for me to carry with me. 
J have alſo defired them to get me a letter from the brother of the ezar's 


phyſician, which might ſerve to introduce me to him, if your excellency think 


tit to employ me to ſpeak to him, I cannot expreis to your excellency my 
concern, that the affair above-mentioned ſbould have taken a turn, which I 
did not expect; and which, for ought I know, may not be pleaſing to your 
excellency. Even my friends are diſatisfied at it, every thing being done 
unknown to them, 
rector of the affair, who is a perſon of very great conſequence, they muſt ſeem 
to be ſatisfied, If your excellency, after this, thinks it neceſſary for me to 


come to Holland, I beg your ordeis therein, as ſoon as poſſible, that I may 


take my meaſures. | 

After I had written theſe lines, I received the favour of vour excellency's 
of the 13th, from whence I perceive, with a great deal of pleaſure, that our 
aflait is begun, T read it to one of my friends, who told me, that that was 
the ſum, of which he had ſpoken to me ſome days ago, and which I menti- 
oned in one of my former; that he then believe it to be 8,000]. but that it was 
but 6,500l, which exactly anfwers that, which has been paid to your excel- 
lency, and which makes part of the 20,0001, that has been remitted, He has 
promiſed me to haſten the reſt, but I ſhould think, that it would be neceflary 


tht our friends in France, from whom they expect the orders, ſhould pray 


them to diſpatch it with all haſte. He has given me hopes, that I ſhall have 
a good ſum with me, wen I go to Holland,” 

The next letter is of count Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, dated at London, 
January 23, 1717, in which he writes thus: 


3 


I promiſe, on the part of 


the money, he left all to my diſpoſal. 


them in my abſence, as ſoon as the money is come. 


But, as they are obliged to have great regard for the di- 
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ten thouſand ſeamen for the year 1717. Then they too MK 


into conſideration the eſtimates of the land-forces. In de 


debate, the tories alledged, that the late rebellion being ſup. 7 


preſſed, and the Swedith conſpiracy ſeaſonably diſcovered, Ke 


there was reaſon to hope, the counties would be ſoon eaſe © 


of the grievous burden of quartering ſoldiers; but, if it an. 


peared that the king of Sweden perſiſted in his deſign to in. . 


vade Great Britain, they would all readily give their vote, Boe 


for keeping the preſent forces on foot. The contrary party 
urged the neceſſity of taking ſpeedy and vigorous reſolution. 
in relation to the army. At length it was refolved, withoiy 
dividing, that the ſum of 959,94.31. ſhould be granted, fo. 
maintaining the guards, garriſons, and land-forces for the 
enſuing year. Not long after, they patled the mutiny and 
deſertion bill, by which the ſoldiers were exempted from 
arreſts for debts. When this bill was before the lords, the 
licentiouſneſs of the army, and the diforders committed by 
the ſuldiery, particularly at Oxford, were complained of, 
and a motion was made, that, before they paſted a bill in 
their favour, they ſhould enquire into the riot, which happen. 
ed in that city on the prince of Wales's birth-day. The 
court inſiſted on the neceſſity of paſſing the bill without delay; 
but readily conſented, that the Oxford riot ſhould be cn— 
quired into. Some lords of the other fide, who were appre. 


henſtve that the univerſity would get no credit by ſuch an 


examination, endeavoured to wave it, by propoſing a ge- 
neral enquiry into the conduct of the army. This was op. 
poſed by the court lords, who obſerved, that they ought not 
to arraign a conſiderable body of men, againſt whom there 


was no legal complaint; and that ſuch a proceeding could 


The day before yeſterday I received the favour of your excellency's of the 
16th. The incloted triplicate of that which I had the honour to write to 
your excellency by the Jait poſt, will ſhew you the train that our affairs are 
in In the mean time, I have told our friends, that your excellency thought 
my voyage to Holland abſolutely neceflary, in order to concert with me the 
neceſſary meaſures for the enterprize; but, that your excellency would by 
no means have me ſtir from hence, without carrying with me what moucy 
ſhould be neceflary. That it therefore lay upon them now to make the beſt 
ule of the time, which was ſo precious to us, and to put me in a condition 


of going with the firſt opportunity. 


They prom-ſed me to do their beſt, that my voyage might not be de- 
ferred longer than the end of the next week. In cafe 1 can by that 
means bring them to haſten their diſburſement, it will afterwards de- 
pend upon your excellency's pleaſare, whether I ſhall go to pay my re- 
ipects to you or not. LED | 

Vour excellency may be aſſured, that I do all in my power to traverſe | 
the ill deſigns of our enemies. The printed piece incloſed, wherein! 
have ſpoken entirely as an Engliihman, is a ſmall ſpecimen of what is to 
follow. I do not know whether mr. Walpole's expreflions were the 
effect of his firſt rage, on account of his brother-in-law, my lord Town- 
ſhend's being removed, or whether they came from his heart. We ſhall 
be better able to judge of thoſe gentlemen after the king's arrival, when 
it ſhall appear, if they have reaſon to be ſatisfied ; for it is from thence, 
that they will form their ſcheme of politics. 

It is ſtrongly reported here, that your excellency has made a declar1- 
tion, that the king having waved all preliminary demands, has accepted 
the emperor's mediation, and agreed to ſend his plenipotentiaries to 
Brunſwick. 1 moſt humbly beg your excellency will let me know what 
truth there is in it.“ | | | 

The next letter is from baron Gortz to count Gyllenburg, dated at 
Paris, January 27, 1717, N. S. wherein he ſays : © Yours of the 18th, with 
the duplicate, is come ſafe to my hands, Your friends are in the wrong, 
to imagine that mr. Sparre and I do not act in concert in this affair. 

He has communicated every thing to me wich the greateſt exactneſs, 
and not being authorized himſelf to ter upon this affair, nor to receive 
I have even put into his hands 
acquittances, where the ſum is left in blanks, that h. may make uſe of 
The friends which 
are in France ſhall be writ to, to preſs thoſe in England to furniſh as 
ſoon as poſſible, the million of Dutch guilders, which we have agreed 
on; and I mult needs tell you, that I cannot take the leaſt ſtep in relation 
to the ſhips, which are abſolutely neceſſary to us for carrying on this en- 
terprize, before I am in poſſeſlion of that whole ſum ; for, it 1 ſhould 
begin, and the money afterwards not come in, the ſum employed upon 
this occaſion would be loſt; not to ſpeak of the diſgrace it would be 
for me to have entered upon an affair, without being able to go through 
with it. 

As for your voyage into Holland, that likewiſe depends on the payment 
of this money, When you have ſecured that point, you will do me a 
pleaſure in coming over to me, furniſhed with all the informations tend- 
ing to the execution of our deſign, which may {till be wanting, I will 
write next poſt to Petkum to come along with you.” | 


" Theſe addreſſes were followed by a long one from the diflenting mi- 
niſters, in which they ſaid : | 

We think it the particular honour of the proteſtant diſſenters, that their 
ſtrict adherence to the intereſt of your illuſtrious family, before your ma- 
jeſty's acceſlion, and their loyalty to it fince, have drawn upon them fo 
much of the fury of their fellow-ſubjeAs ; we are not conſcious what elſe 
could render us obnoxious to them: our principles being, as we hope, 
the molt friendly to mankind, and amounting to no more than thoſe of 
a general toleration to all peaceable ſubjects, univarſally love and cha- 
rity for all chriſtians, and to act always in matters of religion, as Ged 


ſhall give us light into his will about them. 


We do not much expect or deſire any thing that ought to give any one 


the leaſt diſturbance ; we only with that under your majeſty, as the co m- 


mon father of all your loyal people, thoſe of our perfusſion mig ht not 
want capacity, as we hope your majeſty will find they never want an in- 


clination to promote the true intereſt of the proteſtant religion, and of 
their country, 
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-arole a great debate. d th 
"biſhops of Rocheſter and Cheſter, endeavoured to juſtity 
"the univerſity, alledging, among other things, that for 


Anvolvedthe univerſity in certain ruin.“ 
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ot but be diſagreeable, and even injurious to the king, 


Who, by his prerogative, has the command of the army ; 
and, if any abuſes and diſorders are committed by the ſoldi- 
ters, the complaints ought firſt to be laid before him: bur, 
*Fnce it had been moved to enquire into the Oxford riots, 
Fpghich had indeed made a great noiſe, and been examined 
in council, they ought to addreſs his majeſty, that he would 
he plcaſed to cauſe all the papers, relating to that affair, to 


be laid before the houſe. The addreſs was relolved and 
preſented, and the papers being laid betore the lords, there 
The archbiſhop of York, and the 


forty years paſt they had not paid any regard to the birth- 


day of any prince of Wales, or even of the prince fitting on 


the throne, by making public rejoicings: that the univerfity 
had a method of expreſſing their loyalty more confiltent with 


& 


the dignity of their founders, and the characters of their 
perſons, than illuminations, bonkires, and firing 
that, as for the mayor and magiſtrates of the city of Oxford, 


of guns : 


they had this to plead for their excule, that they were 
ignorant it was the prince's birth-day : that, the ſeveral 
athidavits and informations, upon which the mayor and 


magiſtrates grounded their complaints, having been ſent 


up to court, copies of the ſame were returned to the offi- 


bers of the regiment quartered at Oxford, in order to give 


them an opportunity to juſtify their proceedings; which 


1 another {et of atlidavits and depoſitions in be— 
halt of the officers : that the magittrates had no opportu- 


nity to make any replication in their own. defence; and 
*thereforc it was moved, that the houte would come to no 
᷑reſolution, upon the foot of the two ſets of atkdavits hut that 


they would acljourn the furt 


ier proceedings, and appoint a 


day, when they would hear the perſons concerned in thete 
informations. 


They inſiſted upon this method, becauſe 
nothing could ſet this matter in a truer light, chan the 
erols-cxaminins and confronting the evidences on each 
fide ; urging, that this method, their lordſhips very, well 
knew, was the conftant practice of the courts below, and 


even of all the hearings of the bar of their lordſhips 


houle : and that their lordſhips had never yet refuſed to 
admit of a replication : that as to the diſreſpect to the prince 


regent, charged upon the univerſity, for the neglect of 
ringing the bells on his royal highnels's birth-day, of the 


ſixtcen colleges in the univerſity, only three had any bells 
to ring: and that it appeared plainly by the athdavis taken 


before the mayor and magiſtrates, that the riotous proceed- 


ings were occaſioned by the infolence and rude behaviour 


of the ſoldiers, encouraged by ſeveral members, of the 


univerſity, calling themſelves the conſtitutional club; and 
by the neglect of the commanding. officers of the regiment, 


in not ifſuins proper orders to ſuppreſs the diſturbance.” 


The duke of Bucks, the earl of Abingdon, the lords Har- 


court, Trevor, North and Grey, and ſome others, ſpoke 


allo in favour of the univerſity and magiſtrates of Oxford. 

I he lord Coningiby, who ſpoke firſt on the other fide, 
faid, © that he knew the uſage of the univerſity to have 
been otherwile than had been repreſented; and gave a ſhort 
account of the behaviour in the reigns of king Charles II. 


and James II; and diſtinguiſhed between their paſt and 

reſent loyalty.” He owned, that, in theſe two reigns, 
they had expreſſed their loyalty in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, and had made fuch great advances to countenance 


an unlimited power in the prince, that, if Providence had 
not nuraculouily interpoled, they had, as far as in them lay, 


doitroyed the liberties of their country, which would have 
The lord-chan- 
cellor, the duke of Kingiton, the earl of Sunderland, the 
lord Parker, the lord Townſhend, the lord Cadogan, and 
ſome other peers. who {poke on the ſame fide, obterved in 


general, that the diſreſpect to the prince regent, charg- 


ed upon the univerſity and city of Oxford, was mani— 


feſt; becauſe the major of the regiment did, about ten of 


the clock in the morning go to the mayor, and complain— 


ed, that he had ſhewed no regard to the prince's birth-day, 


by ringing che bells; to which the mayor returned a ſhuf— 


fling anſwer, pretending he did not know it to be the 
prince regent's birthday. That upon this the major told 


him, he would draw out the regiment to celebrate the day 
wich proper rejoicings, which he did accordingly; but that 


the mayor, inſtead of joining in the rejoicings, with a vaſt 


mob after him, filled up the public ſtreets; and ſome of his 


attendants inſulted the ſoldies on their march, and gave 
them opprobrious language, crying out, Down with the 
;round-heads,% That they proceeded fo far in their inſults, 
ds to throw dirt and {tones at the ſoldiers, and even attempt- 
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ed to diſarm ſome of them. That the houſe, wherein the 
officers of the regiment, and ſome ot the collegians met to 
celebrate the feſtival, was in an inlolent manner aflaulted, 
and the windows broke by ſtones thrown from the oppo- 
lite houte of one Hurſt, an jronmonger, upon which the 
ſoldiers, to revenge the affront, began likewiſe to break 
windows, of which the major was no ſooner informed, but 
he immediately went out and bid them deſiſt. That it 
was indeed athrmed in ſome of the aſtidavits produced in 
behalf ot the univerſity and magiſtrates, that a certain col- 
legian went round the bonhre, and encouraged the ſoldiets 
to break the windows of Hurſt, and all that were not illumi— 
nated ; but, that che lame was contradicted. by no lets that 

five or fix pertans, who upon oath declared, that the col- 
glan was from ſeven till ten that evening; in their company, 
and had not ſtirred from the houſc all that time. That, 

upon the mayor's applying to the major of the regiment, 
the latter gave immediate orders for patrols to go through 
the city, and ſend home to their quarters all the ſoldiers 
they ſhould find in the ſtreets. And that, the patrols be- 
ing inſulted by ſome of the mayor's attendants two or 
three of the ſoldiers fired, but with powder only, purſuant 
to the orders given them.” During this debate, the carl of 
Abingdon oftered a petition from ihe vice-chancellor, and 
the mayor, and magiſtrates of Oxford, praying to be heard; 
and inſiſted, that it ſhould be received and read: bur it: 
was urged on the other ſide, that the houte being in a 
grand committee, the receiving any petitions was irregular. 
Then it was moved, that the chairman ſhould leave the 
chair; which being carried in the negative, the. debate was 
reſumed, and about tix o'clock in the evening the two tol- 
lowing relolutions- were agreed to by a majority of fixty- 
five againſt thirty-three. .. „% : 

I. Refelved, That the heads of 

mayor ol the city, neglected to make rejoicings 
on the prince's birth-day; but tome of the collegiates 
with the officers, being met to ceicbrate the day, the houte 
where. they were aflaulted, 


the univerſityv, and 
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by the-rabble : which was the beginning and occaſion. of 
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the riots that enfued, as welk-trom thetoidicrs as the fcholars 


and town{men; and that the conductotithe major feed 
well juſtified by the aftidavits produced 0 his part. 

II. Retolved, 'Thatthe printing and publiching the de- 
poſitions, upon which the complaints relating to the riots 
at Oxford were founded, while that matter was under 
the examination oi the lords of the commuttce of council, 
and before they had time to come to any relolution touch- 
ing the fame, was irregular, diſrefpectful to Jus royal high- 
nets, and tending to {edition,” | 

1717] The commons, proceeding upon the fupplics, 


among other things granted 24,000]. ior the payment of four 


battalions-of Munſter, and two of Suxe-Gotha, which the 
king had taken into his ſervice, to fupply the place of fuch 
as during the rebellion thould be drawn from the garriſons 
of the States-general to the aſſiſtance of England. thts oc- 
cationcd a great debate, It was laid, as thele troops did 
not ſerve, they ought not to be paid. It was rephed, by 
the treaties it was agrecd that they ſhould be paid Whether 
they ſerved or not, and the circumſtances. of the times. 
made ſuch an agreement neceliary. It was moved, nd 
the queſtion put tor an addrels to the King, that the iu— 
ttructions given to thofe who trantacted the treaties for the 
ſix battalions, might be laid beiore the houle, but it paſted 
in the negative by a majority of one hundred and f1xty- 
five againſt thirty-eighit. It was believed thete treaties 
were called for, and the addreiics moved by fome gentle- 
men, with a deſign to bring a cenſure on the German 
miniſters. About 5,500l. was allo granted to make good 
the damages and lofles ſuſtained by the tumultuous aud 
rebellious proceedings in ſeveral counties, particularly the 
demoliſhing the mceting-houtes.. The money voted for 
the army, navy, and other particulars, amounted to alyuy c 
two millions and a halt, 


To raiſe theſe ſupplies, the commons gra I 
of three ſhillings in the pound, an te malt-tax. Whit 
theſe things were tranlacting, mr. 1Ccretary Stanhope de 


N rom the king: 
His maſeſty being deſirous, above All things, not aul, 
to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the preſent danger with 
which they are threatened from Sweden, but likewiſe 10 
prevent, as far as poſſible, the hk apprehenfions ty tne 
future, thinks it neceſlary that fuch meatures ſhould be 
early concerted, as may. conduce molt effecually to thus 
end. | 
And, as this may require ſome expence; his maſeſty 
hopes that his commons will, by their affittance at tus 


livered to the houſe the following metas, 


* 
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juncture, enable him to make good ſuch engagements, as the treaty made by king William, with the king of $4, 
may eaſe his people of all future charge and apprelienſions den, in 1700, which was read and examined. With tj, 
upon this account.” | _ treaty there was printed, and delivered to the members, = 
The conſideration of this unexpected meſſage was de- account of the damages ſuſtained by the Britiſh ſubjects ,. 
ferred till the next day, when mr. ſecretary Stanhope made ſhips and lading confiſcated in Sweden, amounting to aba, 
a motion, that a ſupply be granted to enable his majeſty 69,0001. and of the loſſes ſuſtained by the Muſcovite cg, 
to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes and ſtates, as pany, amounting to above 45,0001]. ® 
may prevent any change or apprehenſions from the deſigns It was now obvious, that there was a miſunderſtandin“ 
of Sweden for the future.” He urged the advantage and ſe- among the king's miniſters, and that the wigs were divide, 7 
curity that would ariſe to the nation, by enabling his ma- This more plainly appeared, in the courſe of the deba:.\ 
jeſty to reduce the king of Sweden; and what confidence about mr. Stanhope's motion for a ſupply againſt Swede; | 
they ought to repoſe in the King's honour, wildom and For, when it came to be reſumed on the day appointed, 
aconomy, in the management of what money ſhould be it was urged by thoſe who oppoled it, that it was n. 
thought neceflary for that ſervice, Mr Shippen replied, parliamentary to grant a ſupply, before the occaſion u., 
that it was a great misfortune, that ſo wiſe and excellent known, and an eſtimate of the expence was laid bcty, 
a prince as his majeſty was as little acquainted with the the houſe. That the king's meſſage about this matter g 
uſage and the forms of parliamentary proceedings, as ſo unprecedented, that his miniſters ſeemed to be divide! 
with the language of our country. That, if he knew either, about it; and that it was a great misfortune ſuch divijig.” 


10 

1 he would not have ſent a meſſage, which, he was ſure, mould happen among the miniſtry; for then a parhaincy; 
Wile Vas unparliamentary and unprecedented; and therefore it cannot have a true information of things. That the, 
* was his opinion, that the ſame was penned by tome fo- could not eaſily apprehend, what occaſion there Was g 
5 reign miniſter, and then tranſlated into Engliſh. That, make new alliances, ſince we had a ſtanding army 1 
Wi. | ſince the king's acceſſion to the throne, there had been Great-Britain, and a conſiderable fleet at ſea, which 14. 
0 | reflections caſt in that houſe upon the laſt miniſtry, as if ficiently ſecured his majeſty's kingdoms againſt any dan. 
Ms they had betrayed the intereſt of their country. That, on gers from Sweden. That if we deligned to make an ch 
0 | «the contrary, they had often been told, that his majeſty fenſive war againſt the crown, why did we not fend pan“ 

| | had retrieved the honour and reputation of the nation, the of our forces on board our fleet; eſpecially, fince we; 


effects of which had already appeared in the flouriſhing were now ſecure at home, both by the ſuppreftion of 1! 
condition of trade. That, after all this, he could not but late rebellion, and by the concluſion. of the triple al! 

be very much ſurprized, to find a motion made for a ſup- ance, which the regent of France had begun fauhfully 1 
ply of money to enable his majeſty to enter into new mea- perform, by cauſing the pretender to paſs the Alps? ho. 7 
ſures, to ſecure his kingdoms againſt any future appre- ever, if the court inſiſted on the neceſſity of entering in 
henſions from the Swedes. That the neceſſity that was new engagements againſt Sweden, they thought it prop: Þ 
urged for this, ſeemed to be inconfiſtent with the ac- to addrets his majeſty, to acquaint the houſe with chen 


count of thoſe glorious advantages, which his majeſty had ture of thoſe engagements, and the ſum that was requiſi, 


h 5 | F obtained for us. And he could not help being of the to make them good.“ To this it was anſwered by mr. Stau. 
1 opinion, that if the new alliances and meaſures to be con- hope, and ſome others, © that the diſcovery of the Ja © 
1 | certed were ſuch, as were to be obtained purely by the conſpiracy, carried on by the Swediſh miniſters, in con“ 


force of our money, that ever the happineſs or the ſecu- junction with the diſcontented party at home, ſufficientl; © 
rity of the nation could be the conſequence of ſuch coun- evinced the neceſſity of a ſtanding army in Great-Britain, 
ſels: for, whenever foreigners come to taſte the ſweetneſs of That the treaty of triple alliance ſecmed indeed to fſccir: 
nl Engliſh money, we might depend upon it, that ther againſt any danger on the part of France; but it wa; 
„ | herence to our intereſt would laſt no longer than we con- to be obſerved; that treaty had met with ſo great oppo. 
ik 4 | | tinued to ſupply their neceſſities.” Mr Hungerford, who fition at the French court, that, had not the regent {ticle 


— 
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1 Ts ſeconded mr. Shippen, faid, among other particulats, that, ftrenuouſly for it, the ſame would have infallibly miſca- 
Ji; | : ſor his part, he could not underſtand what occaſion there ried: and, though hitherto we had all the reaſon imaęi. 
10 f ' was for new alliances; much lets, that they ſhould be pur- nable to command the honeſty and candour of that Prince, 


1 i chaſed with money. That it muſt needs be very ſurpriſing yet in good policy we ought not to depend on that treat, 
1 | to the whole world, that a nation, not long ago the terror of any longer, than it ſhall be the intereſt of France to ob. 
1 | France and Spain, ſhould now ſcem to tear ſo inconſiderable ſerve it. And, as for the addreſs, © the ſame would be 
1 | an enemy as the king of Sweden; eſpeclally when we had injurious to the king's prerogative of entering into ſuc} 
Ws | ſo good a fleet at fea, and ſo great an army at land.” Some alliances, as his majeſty thinks neceſſary for the ſecurity 7 
other ſpeeches were made on the lame fide, which gave of his dominions, without communicating the ſame to 
* : mr. Stanhope occaſion to fay, that he was lorry to find his parliament : which prerogative was grounded on very 
__ gentlemen grow ſo warm upon a ſubject of this nature : that good reaſons; for, if the crown was obliged to impait 
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[1 the king was a prince of that integrity and honour, and the ſecret of affairs to ſo great a number of perſons, the 
14 had already given ſuch convincing proofs of his tender care molt important negotiations might thereby miſcarry. 


"WM for the true intereſt of the nation, that they might entirely Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who {poke on the fame fide, men- 
1 depend upon his wiſdom in this matter: and therefore he tioned the great lofles and damages, which the Britiſh 
1 was of opinion, that none would retuſe compliance with ſubjects had tuſtained by their ſhips Being made Prize, and 


e this meſſage, but ſuch as either were not the king's friends, confiſcated in Sweden; and, beſides thoſe contained in the 
7 e oer Who dittruſted the honeſty of his miniſters.“ This gave printed account, which was that day delivered to the mem- 
1.9% | offence to ſeveral members; and mr. Lawſon, one of the bers, produced a liſt of other lotles; concluding, that, 
1 knights of the thire for Cumberland rephed, That he was the king of Sweden having ſeveral times refuſed to mae 
$4.8 very much furprized to find ſuch unguarded expreſſions ſatisfaction for the ſame, and, on the contrary, his mini 


fall from that worthy and honourable gentleman, for whom, ters having endeavoured to raiſe a new rebellion in hi 


he was ſure, the whole houſe had a very great regard. majeſty's dominions, there was a ground to declare wer 


10 But, fince he had thought fit to ſpeak ſo openly, he hoped he againſt him.“ To this mr. Gould replied, that, the * 
1 might well be juſtified in ſaying, that if every member of Dutch having ſuſtained as great loſſes by the Swedes, the; 
| 5 this houſe, that uſed freedom of ſpeech on any ſubject of had an equal concern with Great-Britain to declare war. 
1 debate, mult be accounted an enemy to the king, when he againſt them; and therefore it would be proper, before se 
1 | happens not to fall in with his miniſters; he knew no proceeded further, to engage Holland, in the firſt place, ! 
„ lervice they were capable of doing for their country in that prohibit all commerce with Sweden, as we had done.“ N 
i houſe; and therefore it was his opinion, that they had no- Stanhope ſaid, he made no doubt, but the States would 
Mo | thing elle 0 do but to retire to their country leats, and readily come into any meaſures, that ſhould appear ne. 
1 0 | leave the king and his miniſters to take what they pleaſ- ceſſary for the good of both nations in general, and to ob. 
"% cd.“ Mr Boſcawen, comptroller of the houſhold, fir Gil- tain ſatisfaction for the late depredations of the Swedes 


bert Heathcote, mr. Horace Walpole, and ſome other 
gentlemen baced mr. Stanhope's motion; but mr. Grim- 
ſtone, member tor St. Alban's, and ſome other wig mem- 
bers, ſpoke againſt it, on the other fide; and what is {till 
more obſervable, was the filence of mr. Walpole, firſt 


in particular: that they had lately given fignal inſtances 7 
of their firm adherence to the crown of Great-Britain, n 
cauſing the Swediſh miniſters to be ſeized in their domini- 7 
ons upon his majeſty's deſire: but that the form and con- 
ſtitution of their government, and the good of their ſub- 
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at commiſſioner of the treaſury. However, it was moved jects, who mult ſubſiſt by trade, did not permit them 2 = 
” 3 7 1 ; , : : » i 5 ” þ a. 2 8 
Fj and reſolved, that the houſe would in a committee con- take ſuch vigorous and ſpeedy refolutions, as could be 
thy ſider on the 8th of April of mr. Stanhope's motion for a wiſhed; and therefore it would not be fair to exact the ſam? 3 
| ith } tupply. Mean time the King was addreſſed for a copy of from them.“ Mr Craggs preſſed the neceſſity of making 
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this juncture, to diſband any of thoſe troops. 
cCloſed the debate with obſerving, © that he had rather pay 
others for fighting than fight himſelf: that he thought it 


Aoulc, a ſhort debate aroſe. 
Eos wit limate of the ex > was inſiſted 45 
plies without an eſtimate of the expence was inſiſted on a 
uin as u parliamentary, and it was propoled, either to 
preſent an addreſs to the King to aſſure him, that the houfe 
would effectually make good all the engagements he ſhould 
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5 ee alliances againſt Sweden, from the late doubtful con- 


Auct of a northern potentate ( meaning the czar of Muſcovy) 


ho, by his inactivity againſt Sweden, and the poſts ſome 


I his troops had taken, gave great umbrage to the empire.” 
On the other hand, to the great ſurprize of the generality 
er the aſſembly, the ſpeaker and mr. Smith, one of the tel- 
fers of the exchequer, declared, that, though they were 


not againſt the ſupply, they were againſt demanding and 
granting it in ſuch an unparliamentary manner: and the 
Waker propoſed, that part of the army {ſhould be ditband- 
ed, and the money thereby ſaved applied towards the mak- 


ing good ſuch new engagements, as were thought necel- 


ſary to be entered into. But general Mordaunt, and ſome 


others, ſhewed how unſate and impolitic it would be, at 


Mr Caſwell 


more advantageous for Great-Britain to carry the war abroad, 
and cnjoy peace at home, in order to 1mprove our trade, 
and reduce our public debts: and, as the employing fo- 


keigners againſt Sweden would be a far leſs expence than 
national troops, he therefore was for complying with his 


majeſty's meſſage.” At laſt the queſtion was put, and 1t 


was carried for a ſupply, by a majority of fifteen voices 
only; one hundred and ſixty-four againſt one hundred and 
EForty-ninc. | 


The next day, this reſolution being reported to the 
The aſking and granting {up- 


think proper to cater into; or that the king be deſired to 


cliſband part of the army, and apply the ſavings towards 
the new alliance. 
the ſpeakers on the other ſide, and mr. Hampden in parti- 


Both theſe expedicnts were rejected by 


cular, faid, he remembered, that, about ten or eleven 
years before, a great man in that houſe made a motion for 


allowing and providing for about nine hundred thoutand 
pounds, which the government had expended, without 


laying any eſtimate before the commons.“ To this the 


ſpeaker, who was the perfon meant, ſaid, he wondered 
that gentlemen would bring in as a precedent a buſineſs, 
which was tranſacted ſo many years ago, and which was 
not parallel to the preſent caſe. 


Mr Hampden replied, 
© hedid not mean to reflect upon mr. ſpeaker, ſince he had 
the honour to vote with him upon that occaſion.“ After 


* ſome other ſpeeches, the reſolution for granting a ſupply 
was agreed to, though by a majority only of tour votes, 
one hundred and fiftty-three againſt one hundred and torty- 
nine. | | | | 
The carrying of this vote, by ſo ſmall a majority, could 
not but give the king ſome uneaſineſs; and it being ev1- 
- dent, that the great oppoſition. which the court found on 
this occaſion in the houſe of commons, chiefly proceeded 
from a party of which the lord Townſhend was faid to be 


the head; mr. Stanhope wrote that very evening, by the 


- king's command, a letter to acquaint him, that his ma- 
jeſty returned him thanks for his paſt ſervices, but had 


no farther occaſion for him as lord heutenant of He— 
land. 


The next morning mr. Walpole waited upon the king to 


reſign his places of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
Chancellor of the exchequer. - The king ſhewed great re- 
— gret to part witif him, and with many kind expreſſions en— 


deavoured to perſuade him to keep his poſt; but though mr. 


Wal pole aſſured him, that he would never ſwerve from his duty: 


to ſo good and gracious a maſter : Yet at the ſame time he 
repretented, how impoſſible it was for him to ſerve him in 
the preſent circumſtances of affairs. Mr Methuen and mr. 
Pultney, ſecretary at war, followed mr. Walpole's ex- 
ample, and the ſame morning reſigned their reſpective 
places. | 

On the 12th of April, the commons, in a committee of 
the whole houſe, conſidered of the ſupply againſt Sweden; 
and, mr. Stanhope having made a motion for granting to 
the king 2 50,0001. to enable him to concert meaſures againſt 
Sweden, there was for a minute or two a great filence in 
the houſe. Mr Pulteney, who broke it firſt, expreſſed his 
lurprize at it; and added, * he had not yet ſaid any thing 
to this matter, becauſe he thought it inconſiſtent with de- 
cency to oppoſe a motion that came from the court, while 
he had the honour to be his majeſty's immediate ſervant; 
but that, having reſigned his place, that he might a& with 
the freedom becoming an Engliſhman, he could not for- 
bear declaring againſt the granting a ſupply, in a manner 
altogether unparliamentary and unprecedented. That he 
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could not perſuade himſelf, that any Engliſhman adviſed 
his majeſty to tend ſuch a meſſage; but he doubted not, the 
reſolution of a Britiſh parliament would make a German 
miniſtry tremble.” The lord Finch ſeconded mr. Pulteney, 
and objected to ſome ſteps which had been taken in relation 
to the affairs of the north, alledging, chat it appeared by 
the memorial preſented by the e warns and by 
the anſwer which had been returned to ch fame, that ſuch 
meaſures were purtued, as were likely to engage us in a 
quarrel with the czar,” Mr Stanhope, in a long ſpeech, 
vindicated the king and his miniſters, in relation both to 
the czar and the king of Sweden. With reſpect to the czar 
he obſerved, © that hitherto he had been obliged to be 
ſilent; but he was now at liberty to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, and to acquaint the houſe, that the coldneſs which 
appeared of late between the King and the czar, proceeded 
from his majetty's refuſing to become guarantee of his cza- 
riſh majeſty's conquetts; and from his tolliciung the czar to 
withdraw his troops from the duchy of Mecklenburgh. 
That, as to the firit, his majeſty's conduct deſerved the 
applauſe and thanks of a Britiſh parliament, ſince it ap- 
peared, that his niajeſty was tender not to engage the na- 
tion in foreign quarrels. That this indeed had been his 
principal care fince his happy acceſſion to the throne; and 
he might aiture them, that Grear-Britain was entirely free 
from any engagements, and at liberty-to follow ſuch mea - 
ſures, as beſt fur with her intereſt. That as tor the inſtan- 
ces which his majeſty has cauſed to be made with the czar, 
and the mealures he may have concerted to get the Ruſſian 
troops out of the duchy of Mecklenburgh, his majeſty has 
acted in all this as elecior and prince of the empire. Thar 
he was perſuaded, all the gentlemen there would agree with 


him, that the king's dignity, as king of Great-Britain, was 


never underſtood to ue up his hands with reſpect to his in- 
tereſts in Germany, and as prince of the empire: But, be- 
ſides, he mult dehre gentlemen to conſider, that, long be- 
fore his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, Great-Britain was 
in ſtrict union with the emperor and empire; ſo that if, by 
virtue of antient alliances, the emperor ſhould require 
Great-Britain to ufc theſe inſtances with the czar, which 
the king has made only as elctor, of Hanover, Great-Bri- 
tain could not avoid complying with his requeſt. That, in 
relation to Sweden, the King's conduct was not only blame- 
lets snd unſpotted, but worthy of the higheſt commendati— 
ons. That in the late queen's ume, Great-Britain interpot- 


ed to procure a neutrality in the north, whereby the king of 


Sweden might have prelcrved his poffeſſions in the empire. 
That the regency at Scockholm agreed to this overture; but 
that the king of Sweden rejected it with hautinels, and the 
utmolt ſcorn, declaring, he would ute thoſe as his ene- 
mies, who ſhould pretend zo impoſe ſuch a neutrality upon 
him. | 

That, during the whole courſe of that negotiation, the 
king, then elector of Hanover, uſed all friendly offices in 
favour of Sweden. That the fame having proved incttectu- 
al, through the king of Sweden's obſtinacy ; and the king 
of Denmark having, by the fortune of war, reconquere« 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden, his majeſty, as elector 
of Hanover, had purchaſed the fame with his own money 
for a valuable conſideration. That although it was never 
in his majeſty's thoughts to engage Great-Britain in a war to 
ſupport that acquitition; yet, if gentlemen would give 
themſelves the trouble to caſt their eyes upon the map, and 
ſee were Bremen and Verden lie, he hoped they would not 
be indifferent as to the poſſeflor of thoſe two duchies, but 
would agree with him, that their being in the king's hands 
ſuits far better with the intereſt of Great-Britain, than 1t 
they were in the hands either of the czar, who gives already 
but too much jealouſy in the empire, or of the king ot 
Sweden, who endeavoured to raiſe a new rebellion in 
Great-Britain, and harbours our fugitive rebels. 

This ſpeech made a great imprettion upon the majority. 
However, mr. Smith thought fir to anſwer mr. Stanhope, 
and ſaid, he had already declared his reaſons tor oppo- 
ſing the granting this ſupply in fuch an extraordinary man- 
ner; and ſome expreſſions that had etcaped a gentleman. in 
the miniſtry, inſtead of making him alter his opinion, ra- 
ther confirmed him in it. That he did not pretend tobe tho- 
roughly acquainted with affairs abroad; bur, having had 
the honour to tit ſo long in that houſe, where ſo great a 
variety. of butineſs, both foreign and domeſtic, had often 
been debated, he might preſume to have ſome knowledge 
of them. That however he would not ſay any thing to what 
had been advanced by the honourable member who ipoke 
laſt; but if an eſtimare of the conduct of the miniſtry in re- 
lation to affairs abroad was to be made by a compa- 
riſon of their conduct at home, he was fure they would not 
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appear altogether ſo faultleſs as they were repreſented. Was 
it not a miſtake, (added he) not to preſerve the peace at 
home, after the king was come to the throne with the uni- 
verſal applauſe and joyful acclamations of all his ſubjects ? 
was it not a miſtake, upon the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, not to iſſue a proclamation, to offer pardon to ſuch as 
ould return home peaceably, as had ever been practiſed 
before upon ſuch occaſions? was it not a miſtake, after the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the trial and execution of 
the principal authors of it, to keep up animoſities, and 
irive people to deſpair, by not paſſing an act of indemnity 
and grace, by keeping ſo many perſons under hard and 
tedious confinement, and by granting pardons to ſome, 
without leaving them any means to ſubſiſt? is it not a mit- 
take not to wruſt to a vote of parliament for making good 
ſuch engagements as his majeſty ſhall think proper to enter 
into; and, inſtead of that, to infiſt on the granting of this 
ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary manner? is it not a miſtake 
to take this opportunity to create diviſions, and render 
{ome of the king's beſt friends Tuſpe&ted and obnoxious? is 
it not a miſtake; in ſhort, to form parties and cabals, in 
order to bring in a bill to repeal che act againſt occaſional 
conformity ?* To this ſpeech mr. Stanhope rephed, © that 
he had the honour to ſerve his majeſty ſince his happy ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, but, as there were other perſons 
(ſome of them in, and others out of place) who had a 
greater ſhare than himſelf in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
he left it to tk to juſtify themſelyxes. That, however, he 
would cleaf a principal point, by aſſuring the aſſembly, that 
he had ſome time ago the king's orders to draw up an act of 
indeninity “. | 2 | 

Mr William Young, ſon of fir Walter Young, ſaid, 
that ſome days before he had been againſt the motion for 
granting a ſupply upon the king's meflage, becauſe he 
thought it unparhamentary; and it was they his opinion to 
addrets the king to enter into ſuch engagenſents, as his ma- 
jeſty ſhould think . er and that the commons would make 
good the ſame. But that, ſince the majority of the houſe 
had determined to grant a ſupply, they had brought them- 
ſelves into this dilemma, either to grant what was aſked as 


neceſfary for the ſervice, or to tell the king, that ſervice 


mult remain unperformed, which they, in a manner, deter- 
mined to be neceflary, by granting a fupply. This ſpeech 
was {upported by fir John Brownlow, and mr. Gould, who 
owned, * that we could not carry on outtrade to theBaltick, 
without bringing the king of Sweden to reaſon : and there- 
fore he was tor granting this fupply.” 

Mr Walpole, who cloted the debate, faid, © that, having 
_ already {poken tor the ſupply, he would not refuſe the court 
his vote; and, the ſum being named, he was for granting 


it. » Upon this, molt of the tory members, who were divid-- 


ed among themſelves as to the ſum, going out of the houſe, 
it was carrted, that a ſum not exceeding 2 50,000. be grant- 
cd, to enable his majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures with fo- 
reign Princes and ſtates, as may prevent any charge or ap- 


* Mr Barrington Shute anſwered mr. Smith more at large, and faid, 
* that the King was indeed come to the throne with the joyful acclamations 
of molt of his ſubjects; but that the diſaffection that appeared ſoon after, 
did not proceed from the ill conduct. of his miniſters, . but ſolely from the 
removal of ſome perſons in great employments. That, nevertheleſs, in the 
changes that were then to be made, his majeſty had followed the rules of 
prudence, juſtice, and gratitude, ſince he adyanced thoſe, who in the wort 


of times had given undoubted proofs of their affection and attachment to his 


mtereſt, in the room of thoſe who had been preferred in the laſt reign, as 
the fitteſt inſtruments to deſtroy the proteſtant ſucceſſion, even before it took 
place, and who had ſince been in open rebellion againſt his majeſty. That, 
as for the other miſtakes charged upon the adminiſtration, they might be te- 


duced to theſe two, the not paſſing the act of Indemnity, and the defign to 


repeal the Occaſional bill, That, as to the firſt, there were various opini- 
ons about it; and, conſidering the reſtleſs ſpirit of the diſcontented party, it 
was hard to determine, whether an Indemnity was a proper way to reduce 
them, fince it was notorious, that the repeated inſtances of clemency, which 
his majeſty had given fince his acceſſion, have been abuſed and deſpited, 
That, as to the repeal of the act againſt the Diſſenters, nothing, in his opinion, 
was either more juſt or reaſonable; and he could not but wonder, that a 
gentleman, who had been turned out of his employment in the laſt reign, 
and reſtored fince the king's coming to the crown, ſhould account it a miſ- 
take, on the other hand, to make his majeſty's undoubted friends eaſy.” 
Mr Smith, after an explanation demanded and given, about his being turn- 
ed out of place and reſtored, replied to the laſt pat of mr. Shute's ſpeech, 
*that be ever was for allowing liberty of conſcience to the diflenters, and 
had even voted againſt the Occaſional bill; but that, the ſame being paſſed 
into a law, it was his opinion, that it could not be repealed without dif- 
queting the whole nation.“ The deſign mentioned in theſe ſpeeches, of fe- 
pealing the Schiſm and Occaſional conformity acts, took its rite from hence: 
mr. Hillerſden, member for Bedfordſhire, and mr, T uckfield, member for 
All:burton, happening to meet at a tavern, and complaining to each other of 
the breach of court promiſes, with regard to the diſſenters, came to a refolu- 
tion each of them to invite three members to meet the next night at the fame 
place, When theſe met, they all entered into the ſame way of thinking; 
and, when they parted, every one agreed to invite their friends. In a little 
time, the number increaſed to above two hundred members of the houſe of 
commons, who, on the 26th of March, had a mecting at the roſe-tavern, 


under treaſurer of the exchequer. 
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prehenſions from the deſignus of Sweden for the future: 
Which reſolution was afterwards paſſed in form. 

By this time there was almoſt a total change in the min! 
ſtry. The earl of Sunderland was appointed ſecretary ,; 
ſtate, as was alſo mr. Joſeph Addiſon : mr. Stanhope u 
made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor , 
the exchequer; lord Torrington, mr. Wallop, mr. Baill. 
of Jerviſwood, and mr. Micklethwaite were the other com. 
miſſioners of the treaſury ; fir William St. Quintin, mr. NA 
thuen, and mr. Edgecombe, being removed, mr. Crages wy. 
declared ſecretary at war; mr. Charles Stanhope, coat, 
to mr. Lowndes, ſecretary to the treaſury; and mr. Jotep| 
Micklethwaite, ſecretary to mr. Stanhope, as chancellor and 
The earl of Ortord te. 
ſigned his place of firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, whic! 
was given to the carl of Berkley. The reſt of the commii: 
oners of the admiralty were mr. Aylmer, fir George Byng, 
mr. Cockburne, and mr. Chetwynd. The duke of Bolton 
was appointed lord licutenant of Ireland; and his place gf 
lord chamberlain of the houſhould was beſtowed on the duke 
of Newcaſtle. The duke of Devonſhire reſigned his place 
of preſident of the council. = 

The commons, having been adjourned during - theſe 
changes, met again the th of May. All the expedition 
poſſible had been uſed to fit out a fleet for the Baltick, con- 
ſiſting of twenty-one ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
fire-ſhips. This fleet, under the command of fir Georec 
Byng, arrpged at Copenhagen the 11th ot April, in order 0 
ſall into the Baltick, to obſerve the motions of the Swedes, 
An expreſs of his arrival in the Sound came juſt before the 
meeting of the parliament. The king thought proper to 
acquaint the parhament with the news, which, as it was un- 
expected, could not but agrecably turprize both houlcs. 
To this end he came to the houſe of lords, and delivered ty 
the chancellor the following ſpeech: 


My Lords and Gentlemen; 

© Tt is with great ſatisfaction, that, after this ſhort receſs, 
I can acquaint you with the certain advice I have received, 
that my fleet is ſafely arrived in the Sound, which, by the 
bleſſing of Almighty God, will ſecure theſe kingdoms again! 
any unmediate danger of an invaſion. | | 

I have, by this means, an opportunity, Which is very 
acceptable to me, of making a conſiderable reduction in ou 
land-forces, having eſtabliſhed it as a rule with myiclt, to 
conſult the eaſe of my people in every thing, ſo tar as 15 
conſiſtent with their ſafety. And, tor my own part, as I thall 
always place my greatneſs in the proſperity of my fubjects, 
ſo 1 ſhall always defire, that my power may be founded in 
their affections. | | 

It is upon theſe conſiderations, that I have given orders 
for the immediate reduction of ten thouſand men. 

That nothing may be wanting in me to quiet the minds 
of all my ſubjects, T have likewiſe given directions to prepare. 
an act of grace; and, however it may be received by thole, 


near Temple-bar, in order to conſult together, whether the bill for repeal- 
ing the act againſt Occaſional Conforniity ſhould be brought in?' The lord 
Moleſworth, mr. Jeſſop, fir Richard Steele, and tome others, made ſpeeches, 
to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of cating the diſſenters of  thote 
hardſhips, which had been put upon them in the laſt reign, chiefly upon 
account of their zeal and affection for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and of put- 
ting them in a capacity to ſerve their king and country; urging, that they 
had reaſon to believe, that ſuch a bill would be very acceptable to the 
king. The majority of the afſembly inclined to this Opinion: but mr. Tul. 
nel, who had conſulted a perton ina high poſt, and found, that the cout 
were apprehenſive, ſuch a bill would meet with ſtrong oppoſition in the 
houſe of peers, made a ſpeech, wherein he ſaid, that, as for his own pail, 
he had already jo often declared againſt the Occaſional act, that he hopet 
nobody would ſufpe& him of entertaining any doubt concerning its-repeai. 
For, beſides the reaſonableneſs and juſtiee of it, they ought, ont of gratitude, 
to take off a mark of infamy, which the enemies of the proteſtant ſuccethon had 
put on them, who appeared moſt zealous for it. Bat that, in his opinion, 
the queſtion now before them was not, whether the repeal of the act was 
reaſonable and juſt, for he hoped, the whole aſſembly were latisfied as tv 
that; but whether the bringing of it in ought not to be put oft till a more 12- 
vourable opportunity?“ Several members were of a contrary opinion; but, 
mr. Stanhope having declared tor it, rhe. aſſembly agreed to meet agai! 
about a week after,” and debate on the affair. At the meeting, the 1010 
Moleſworth was choſen chairman, Several ſpeeches were made to ſhew the 
neceſſity as well as rcaſonableneſs and j gſtice of bringing in the bill for are 
peal at this juncture; and a miniſter tate having ſent an intimation, that 
molt of the obſtacles, that might have obſtructed its paſſage, were removed, 
it was reſolved to conſider further of the affair, But though the debate was 
again reſumed; and though it was reported, that fix or ſeven biſhops, 
being made ſenſible of the hardſhips put on the diſſenters by theſe acts, 
had promiſed not to oppoſe the repeal, vet the matter took not effect at 
this time, | : 

„Mr Walpole, upon bringing in a bill concerning the window-tax, juſt 
after the reſigning his places, told the houſe, he now preſented the bill as 4 
country gentleman, but hoped it would not fare the worſ®for having 
two fathers, and that his ſuccefior would take care to bring it to per 
tection, Pr. H. C. 
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8 ſelf, that it will raiſe a due ſenſe of gratitude in all 


b, as have 


unanimity; 1 N - 
inter, that the fitting of parliament may be brought into 
ine more uſual and convenient ſeaſon.“ 


* 


ob{tinately bent on the ruin of their country, I pro- 

hem . : , 5 
4 een artfully mifled into treaſonable practices 
Wink my perſon and government, and preſerve them from 
unding in need of the like mercy for the future, when ſuch 
inſtance of clemency may not be expedient for the pub- 


r welfare, as It ould be agreeable to my own inclinations, 


13 Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


I thank vou for your readineſs to ſupport me in the pre- 


nt juncture of affairs, and tor the fupplies, which you have 


Bren me; and do pronute you, that they [hall be employ- 


Wc for the uſes, to which you deſigned them. 


il hga order ſuc faithful accounts to be laid before you 


e next ſeſlion, as will make it appear, there was no other 
BS icw in aleing any particular ſupply, than to prevent a much 


* 4 


Ercater expence, which the nation mult have unavoidably 


Wane without ir 


| 10 


* 


I mult recommend to you, as I aid at the beginning of the 


Elon, to take all proper methods for reducing the public 
Nebts, wich a full regard to parliamentary credit. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 75 
© The year being fo far advanced, I hope you will go 


Ethcouwh:the public bulineſs with all poſtible diſpatch and 
72 8 * 


being my intention to meet vou carly next 


The lords immediately voted an addrets of thanks, which 


they preſented the next day. The like addreſs being mov— 
ed for in the houſe of commons, and reported, mr. Shippen 
propoſed an amendment. 
bod of land-forccs is the mo 


Inſtead of, the reducing fuch-a 
H acceptable pledge you could 
x : 


ge vour people of your tendernels for them, he propoted 


Eto {av, that nothing could more endcar his majefty to all 
his ſubjects than the reducing the land- forces to the old 


& eſtabliſhment of guards and garriſons, luch as bis ma efly 
*found it at his acceſſion to the crown.“ To lupport this mo- 


1 * oy I . 5 p © 4 7 v* 4\ * 
tion, he repreſented the danger of a franding army, urging, 


that in Cromwell's time a force, much lets than what will 


remain in Great-Britain, had, after the intended reduction, 


overturned the monarchy, aboliſhed epiſcopacy, put down 


4 


the houſe of peers, and drove the commons from their feats. 
le was ſeconded by mr. Bromley, and {upported by mr. 
© Herne and general Roſs; but they were antwered by mr. 
E Scanhope, who ſaid, that the member, who ſpoke firlt, 


could not pitch upon a properer juncture to move tor the 
diſbanding of the army, eſpecially, if the news was true, 


hat the pretender deſigned to come incognito to Parts, to 


= confer with a certain prince;“ (meaning the czar of Muicovy, 


i 7 d his maſcity's 


who was now arrived at Paris.) To this purpoſe it may be 


# obſerved, that the very day before Ibberville received ad- 
vice from France, that the pretender was arrived at Baſil, 


in Swiflertand, and had a few days after been ſeen at Old 
Briſack; upon notice whereof, the regent of France had {ent 
orders to all the governors of the fromtier towns, not to ſut— 
icr him to enter the kingdom of France: but it was ſoon 
after known, that the pretender had not ſtirred from Italy. 


However, mr. Stanhope, tothe great furprize of the oppo-" 


ſire ide, was fupported by mr, Walpole, and allo by mr. 
Pulreney, who declared, * thar, before the dilcovery of the 
late Swediſh conſpiracy, while he had the honour to ferve 
as ſecretary at. war, he had received {uch directions, as thew- 
intentions, at that time, to reduce {ita 
greater number of forces than at preſent : and therefore he 
not doubt but his majeſty would do it, as ſoon as the 
ſafety of his kingdoms would admit of 1. Adding, that, 
in his opinion, the nation had no reaton_ to fear any thing 


2 


_ 
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Cit 


from an army, who, for near thirty vears paſt, had given 


ſignal proots of their firm adherence to the proteſtant inte— 
relt, and of their zeal to maintainthe tibertics of their coun- 
try; and, if there was any danger at preient, it was only 
from foreign counfels.“ The queittor being put upom me. 
Shippen's amendment, it was rejected. by a macority 
hundred and eighty-cight againſt erghty-three; and the 
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commons, with their tpcaker, preſented their addrefs.to tlic 
king. | 

In order to pats a cenſure on lord Cadogan, mr. Privent 
acquainted the commons, that he was apprehenſive of lome 


Upon this it was relolved to addreis for an 
account of the money given for the pay and tranſportation 
of theſe forces, and of the diſtribution of the cxtraordinarics 

nd contingencies for ſervice performed in Scotland during 
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bate. mr. Lechmere urged, that the 
frivolous and groundleſs: that, as it was the reſult of party 
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the rebellion. But, after all the enquiry into the affair by 
mr. Pulteney, mr. Walpole, and others, nothing material 
was found againſt the lord Cadogan. In the latt day's de- 
enquiry was altogether 


pique and malice, fo it had no other view, than to blacket 
and aſperſe a petion, whole greateſt crime was, that he had 
real bright qualities, that echpſed the tinſel merit of others: 
that this enquiry was of the {ame nature with thote, that had 
formerly been ſet on foot againſt the duke of Marltboroueh 
the lord Townlthend, and an honourable member of that 
houte.; ang he hoped would have the ame end: that it 
looked Ay ſtrange, that the perſons, who now appeared 
the hotteſt in this enquiry, ſhould have hcen ſilent about 
theſe pretended trauds, while they were in place. But that 
It was till more furprizing to hear them exclaim, with fo 
much rancour and bitternets, againſt a noble lord, of whom 
they had been heard to fav, that the (pecdy ſuppreſſing of 
the rebellion in Scotland was, under “ 0d, owing to his adi 
vity and indefatigableneſs; and that, if another general had 
the management of that affair, he would have made it 
a. ten years war.” 
the chair.“ Which was carried in the affirmative 
by two hundred and four voices againſt one hundred and 
ninety-four. This was looked upon as a great victory on the 
court tide; for, had the tories and their new allies, as mr. 
Slüppen called them, gained their point, it was apprehend— 
(q, that they deſigned, not only to have patled a cenſure on 
lord Cadogan, but alſo to have carried the enquiry further, 


4 1 - l 0 7 bay 8 1 y* 18 s 1 © y 
that LIC might nave an Opportuntt, Of returning thanks to 
the duke ol 


b p B 0 . * - ET ” 4 N 
e dub ig! le, his rival in the bufineſs of Scotland. 
Mot of the Scots members voted tor lord Cadogan; bt 
: 1 . n 8 l . . . : 0 4 * \ 
though mr. Hungerford {poke in his flavour, yet he voted 
with 1 and fir. Thomas 


11S enemies; and the lord inc! 
* 5 Z 2 } 4 g oh {* 
Hanmer: were abſent from the houte-that dar. 
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Lhe principy butnels of this feffion was, the reduction of 


the national debts, which the King had earneſtly recom- 
mended. to the commons in his ſpeeches from the throne; 
The national debt, by means of long and expentive wars, 
carried on in tupport of the revolution, and conlequently in 
detencc of the religion, laws, and libertics of Great-Britzin, 
was become very large and heavy. And theretore the cir- 
cumſtances 6 time, high credit, and low price of money, 
prompted thoie, whole province it was, to conlider of pro- 
per means to make ule of that ſavourable opportunity, that 
the public might hare in the common advantage of tlie 
flouriſhing, {tac of public Credit. Lor it Was thought juſt 
and reatonable, that the public ſhould have the ſame liber— 
ty, every private. man has, to pay off his debts when he is 
able; or to reduce the high antercit, which neceſſity ha 


ſubjected him to, as ſoon as he could borro the money che- 


Ne, 


where at more caly rates; unlels his creditors would con- 


lent to accept of the common. rate of interc{t upon good 
ſecurity. This method of redemption, among the mans 
tchemes that were propoſed for reduction of the public debts, 
was cholen by thoſe who had the management of the affair. 

The national debt was conhdered under two heads, 
redeemable and irredeemable debts. . The redeemable, or 
luch debts. as had been provided tor by parliament with a 
redeemable intereſt of fo much per cent. the public had a 
right and power to pay off whenever they were able, either 
by providing moncy for tuch proprictors as inflted upon 
money, or by offering new. terms, in dilcharge of all former 
conditions, which ofter, if accepted by the Proprietors, was 
to be deemed an actuatredemption of the firit debt, as 1f it 
had been paid oft in ready money. 

As tor the irredeemable debts, or the long and ſhort an- 
nuities (lo called from the gicater or leer number of years 
they. were granted for) nothing could be done without the 
abſolute content of. the proprietors. © The only method 
therefore to treat with them was to offer them tuch cond1- 
tions as they Mould think it their intereſt to accept. 

Upon theic principles (as will prelently be ſcen) were 
founded the relolutions taken by the commons with relation 
to the public debts. 

Mr \Walpole who was then at the head of the treaſury, 
the ſcheme, gave the firſt hint of it by 
a motion in the aoic of commons, which was agreed to, 
© that whoever thall advance or lend any ſum, not exceeding 
690,000). for the ſervice of the public by fea or land, ſhall 
be. repaid the with intFelt at gl. per cent. out of the 
birt aid to be granted this leffion of parliament.“ The put- 
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ting the intereſbolthis intended loan ſo low as four per cent. 


Taye reaſon to ſurmiſe, that thoſe, who had the manage- 
rent of the treatury, deſigned to put on the fame foot tlie 
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intereſts of all public funds: 


made a long ſpeech, obſerving, that ſeveral ſchemes and 

ropoſals for reducing the national debts had been printed 
and diſperſed; which gave the perſons concerned in the 
public Couricies the greater uneaſineſs, becauſe there was 
reaſon to apprehend, thoſe ſchemes came abroad with the 
privity and countenance of men in great places : that the 
general alarm, which this had occaſioned among monied 
men, might very ſenſibly affect public credit, and be, at this 
juncture, of very dangerous conſequence. To prevent which 
he thought it neceſſary, and therefore moved, that the houſe 
ſhould come to a reſolution, effectually to make good all 
parliamentary engagements.” To this unexpected motion 
mr. Walpole replied, © that his majeſty having, with great 
tendernefs, recommended to theny, from the throne, the 
reducing, by degrees, the debts of the nation ; and the com- 
mons having in their addreſs promiſed to apply themſelves, 
with all poſſible diligence and attention to that great and 
neceflary work, they ought to exert themſelves to make 
good that promiſe, and appoint a day to take that impor- 
tant matter into conſideration. And he did not doubt but 


the commons would then ſhew all poſſible regard to juſtice 


He owned, there had been indeed ſeveral 
ſchemes publiſhed relating to the reduction of the national 
debts; but that the ſame were made by private perſons; and 
he durſt aflure the houſe, without the participation of any 
of his majeſty's miniſters; and therefore not to be regarded; 


and public faith. 


but that, in a ſhort time, ſuch propoſals would be laid be- 


fore the houſe, as, he hoped, would give them ſatisfaction, 
and meet with their approbation.“ He therefore moved, 
that mr. Lechmere's motion might be thus altered, that 
this houſe will effectually make good the deficiencies of all 
parliamentary engagements; which, after a ſhort debate, 
was approved, and a day was appointed to conſider of the 
national debt | | 55 

y this time the ſurmize, that force would be uſed in the 
reduction of the public debts, had heightened the uneaſineſs 
of monied men and ſtoc-jobbers, in ſome, to a degree of ex- 
travagance and madneſs, in others, of ſullen diſcontent, fo 
that many did not ſcruple to inveigh againſt the preſent ad- 
miniſtration, as if the public debts were to be ſpunged off, 
and all ſeemed combined to diſtreſs the government, by not 
advancing any money towards its ſupport; by which means 
in three days not above 45,000]. was ſubſcribed to the loan 
of 600,000). in the land-tax. This diſappointment, at ſo 
critical and dangerous a juncture, furniſhed mr. Lechmere 
with matter for another ſpeech on the 8th of March, when, 
the commons being in a grand committee on the ſupply, he 
told them, he was ſorry he was obliged to take notice, that 
their late vote for a loan at four per cent. intereſt was like to 
prove ineffectual; and, as the prefent exigency required a 


ſpeedy ſupply, fo he thought it neceflay, and therefore mov - 


cds, that a day be appointed to conſider further of that mat- 
ter.“ Mr Robert Walpole declared,“ that he ſeconded this 


motion, there being the greater neceſſity for it, becauſe he 


was informed, that ſome {toc-jobbers, in order to deter the 
parliament from purſuing the deſign of reducing the public 
debts, had formed a combination to diſtreſs the government, 


and ruin public credit, which was the occaſion, that the late 


vote for borrowing 600,000. at four per cent. had not the 
deſired effect. 
none but the moſt wiced of men could enter into ſuch a com- 
bination againſt the good of their country; ſo the honoura- 
ble member, who ſpoke laſt, would do well to name them, 
that the honeſt might ſhew the utmoſt reſentment and indig- 


The commons having ordered, that the ſums advanced for the 
ſervice of the public ſhould be repaid with gl. per cent. the whole 


whereupon mr. Lechmere 


were redeemable by parliament; but, as to annuities grant. 


To this mr. Lechmere anſwered, * that as 


* 
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nation againſt them. But, that, in his opinion, the 311 i, 


ceſs of the loan was rather occaſioned by ſome reflections, . 


the monied men and ſtoc-jobbers, and by certain maxj;, 


N 


lately advanced, that the parliament may exert its aut}, 
ty to extricate themſelves by reducing the national debe. 
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that ſuch maxims could not but alarm any perſons conca 


ed in the public ſecurities; and the more, when they ug 
that a flur had been put upon the motion made three dz. 5 
before, that all parliamentary engagements ſhould effect. 
ally be made good. That he ill thought ſuch a vote, ?; 
ſolutely neceſſary, both to remove people's fears and jealo. 
ſies, and to vindicate the honour and juſtice of the nation. 
that the ſame was entirely agreeable to his majeſty's ſen:;, 7 
ments, who, in his firſt ſpeech to this parliament, had be; © 
pleaſed to recommend to the commons, in a particular may. 
ner, the ſtrict obſervance of all parliamentary engagement. 
than which nothing could more contribute to the ſupp; 
of the credit of the nation: with which opinion of his m4. 
jeſty the commons did entirely concur; and that he cou! 
not believe any of his majeſty's miniſters could be fo regard. 


leſs of his honour, and known equity, or put ſo hard a thin 


upon him, as to make him, in the leaſt, contradict what i. 
had, in ſo ſolemn a manner, declared from the throne. *© He. 

added, that, the commons having already appointed a dar, 

to conſider the ſtate of the nation with relation to the pubis! 
debts, he would not anticipate that important affair: bur 1. 
could not forbear declaring, on this octafion, his privat- 7 
opinion, that it would be the greateſt ingratitude, as well 27 
as injuſtice, in the leaſt to wrong thoſe perſons, who hy} * 

ſupported the government in the molt preſſing exigencic:, 
and molt perilous junctures, and who, on all occaſions, hal 
ſhewn their, zeal and affection for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
That he had nothing to ſay as to ſuch public ſecurities 


5 4 


ed for term of years, he would be poſitive, that they could 


not be meddled with, without breaking in upon parliamen. 


tary engagements, and violating the public faith; ſince thoſe 
annuities were not to be looked upon as debts, but as a al: 
of annual rents for a valuable conſideration, of which con. 
tract the parhament had propoled and made the terms and 
conditions, and the rentees became purchaſers upon the par- 
liamentary faith and ſecurity. And that, beſides the inju!. 
tice of breaking through a national contract, thoſe annuities 
could not be touched without occafioning great confuſion 
and diſpute in private families, by reaſon that moſt of thele © 
annuities had been ſettled for portions, jointures, and te 
like.“ Upon this mr. Walpole declared, there never had 
been a deſign to uſe any compulſion with relation to the an- 
nuities: that, indeed, an alternative might be offered to the © 
proprietors of the ſame; but it ſhould be in their choice, 
either to accept or refuſe it. And, as for ſuch funds as were 
redeemable, nothing, would be propoſed, that ſhould not 
entirely conſiſt with juffice and public faith. * 

Three days qfter, the commons ordered to be laid before 
the houſe, an akcount of the public debts at the exchequet, 
diſtinguiſhing chat the funds were; when granted; What 
term remained; how much the original money was; how 
much had been paid off, and how much unpaid; and what 
the annual intereſt was, that was payable for the ſums ad- 
vanced. ) | | | 8 

On the day appointed to conſider of the national debt, 
mr. Walpole, having in his hand the account of the public 
debts at the Exchfequer, made proper remarks upon them, 
and then communicated his ſcheme, both for paying off, 
or reducing, the intereſts of redeeming funds, and for of- 


loan of 600,000l. was immediately filled up. 


An account of the Public Debts at the Exchequer as they now ſtand, diſtinguiſhing what the funds are; when granted; how much the original principal 


money was ; how much has been ſince paid off, and how much remained; and what the annual ſums are tha 
advanced, with the rate of intereſt, exeluſive of the deficiences of parliamentary grants, 


at are paid or payable for the principal ſums 


LOTTERLES, 


How much 


paid off. 


The principal 


V . 
money. What remains, 


Annual ſums, 


trol, LorTExy, Michaelmas, anno 1510, by way of annuity, 
Act of the 8th of queen Anne, gl. per cetn. 


Charges a duty of 3s, per chaldron on coals, and an additional duty on windows, 1 


tor the term of 32 years, 


1ol. Lor rERV, Michaelmas, anno 171 1, 


Act of the gth of queen Anne, 6l. per cent. and the principal to be repaid. 


Charges a ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage upon expoited goods from the Sth | I 
1666070 


of March 1710, a duty of 28. achaldron on coals from the 8th of March 1710, R 
an aditional duty of a half-penny a pound on tallow-candles, and 4d. a pound 1928570 


on wax candles, from the 25th of March 1711, for the term of 32 years. 
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mm fering an alternative to the proprietors of annuities ; which 
TY 7 generally approved. After which the commons came 
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intereſt or annuity, not exceeding 51. per cent per annum, 
redeemable by parliament. 


do the following reſolutions : | II. That his majeſty be enabled to borrow of any perſon 
101. SE I. Thar all the public funds, redeemable by law, that or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, ſuch ſum or ſums 
bits, do not exceed 51. per cent. per annum, be redeemed ac- of money, as ſhall be requiſite to redeem the ſaid redeem- 
C11. cording to their reſpective proviſoes or clauſes of redemp- able funds, at any rate, not exceeding 51. per cent. per- 
au, tion, contained in the acts of parliament for that purpoſe, annum, and to ſecure the ſame upon che ſunds ſo to be 
5 2 or (with conſent of the proprietors) be converted into an redeemed. | 
ab. — TERIES The principall How much]. ee eee, | - Annual 8 
lou. . 0T k money. paid off, at remains. Annual Sums. 
10 — = 
2Nt} 85 Claſs LorTEexy, Michaelmas, anno 1711. 
Deen 71 Another act of the gth of queen Anne, 6l. per cent. and the principal to be 
Rl, 1 repaid. | 
21) # 2 
ts, Charges 70ol. a week out of the poſt. office, from Michaelmas 1511; the duty ] 
Po! bon leather, &c. 1d. a pound, from the 24th of June 1711; new ſtamp duty 
ma. on bills of leading, almanacs, licences, and certificates, from, the 1{t of | 
ould ” Auguſt 1711; duty of gs. a week on eight hundred hacney-coaches, from 2002200 76230 2525970 186070 
5 the 24th of June 1711; and 108. per ann. on two hundred hacney- chairs, 
Arte from the 24th of June 1511 ; and a duty of 6d, a pac on cards, and 5d. a 
hing | pair on dice, from the 11th of June 1711 : all for the term of 32, years. 
The . ; 
155 to], Lor TER V, Chriſtmas, anno 1712. 
dis Act of the roth of queen Anne, bl. per cent. and the principal to be repaid, 
lic 5 harges the duty of 2d. a pound on ſoap, from the roth of June 1712; 158. per) 
it h. centum ad valorem on toreign printed, painted, or ſtained linen, 6d, a yard on 
; 8 ſilks, 3d. a yard on callicoes, and 2d. a yard on linen and ſtuffs, printed painted, | 
Vate and flained in Britain, from the 20th of July 1712; ſeveral duties on paper, p 2341740 83220 2258520 168003 
Wel paſtboard and books, from the 24th of June 1712; a new ſtamp duty on fur— | 
Bad renders, 28. 3d. on every transfer of ſtoc in any company, and the ſtamp duty 
Ciec on news- papers, &c. from the iſt of Auguſt 1712; all tor the term of 32 years. 
had | Claſs Lorrexy, Michaelmas, anno 1712. 
Non Another act of the roth of queen Anne, 61. per cent. and the principal to be repaid, 
Ry 4a = Charges the additional duty of a half-penny a pound on leather, from the 1ſt of ? 
ant. Auguſt 1712; 15. a pound on coltce, 28. a pound on tea, and 20l, per cent. 
Ould ad valorem on drugs, from the iſt of Auguſt 1712; duty of 8d. an ounce „ ; 275 68.5 
nen- on gilt wire, and 6d. an ounce on liver wire imported, from the iſt of July [ on 1 9925 1 168003 | 
4-7 1712; and a duty of 28. 4d. upon policies of inſurance, &c. all for the the | | 
© 5 term of 32 years. 5 | 
lade 
of = . Civil Lift LorTTexy, Michaelmas, anno 1713. 
5 99 By letters patents of the 13th of October 1713, and by an act of the rith of queen 
par- 25 4k Anne, 41. per cent the principal to be repaid. . 
jul. RX Charges the civil liſt revenues with the annual ſums of 35000l, for the term PE 5 | 1 
2 of 32 years. h | 33 33820 599190 (. 35990 
titles | | : 
uſton LorrERx act, Michaelmas, anno 1714. | 
thele Þ Act of the 12th of queen Anne, and the 1ſt of king George, | 
| the Blanks, 5 per cent. — — 1157360 | 
ad Prizes, 4 per cent. ä — 719040 
C an- "RN 1876400 
0 the 2 and the principal to be repaid. 
„ 5 | I | | 
„ Charges a duty of 1d. a pound on foreign ſoap, and a half-penny a pound ons 
15 855 | ſioap made in Great-Britain, from the 2d of Auguſt 1714; additional duty 
not on paper, &c. from the fame time; coals exported on foreign bottoms, 58 6 
: — F . Ef 7 TOC TOES 12 
-— achaldron, and on Britiſh bottoms, 3s. a chaldron, and the deficiency to be 1979400 : £4399 1813199 | ada 
efore ö yearly computed at Michaelmas, and to be be made good out of any unappt o- | 
Juer priated money, for the term of 32 years. | 
15 | | 
what For the Bank upon their annuities, | 
how Act of the 5th and 6th of king William and queen Mary. 
what Charges ſive- ſeventh parts of the ſecond additional gd. per barrel exciſe, for raiſ. — 
s ad- ing 1200000, granting to all perſons liberty to ſubſcribe any ſum, not excced- 
| ing 20001. in one name, for which an annuity of 1000001, thall be paid, and 
leht. the ſubſcribers be incorporated by the name of the governor and company of > 1600000 ——— 1600000 100009 
s the Bank of England, from the 1ſt of Auguſt 1694, to the 1ſt of August 
ublic 1705; when, upon a year's notice, and repayment of the capital, the cor- 
hem, poration to ccaſe. ; | Ge 
4 off. , | And by an Act of the jth of queen Anne, 61. per cent. 
r ot The bank lent qoοο. more without any additional intereſt (that is to ſay) they 
reduced the intereſt of their primitive ſtoc from gl. to 61. per cent. which, with 
4990l, per ann. for management, fills up the original 100000). annuity ; this 
495909). and the 12000001. tobe repaid before the corporation be diſſolved, 
incipal Act of the 5th of queen Anne, 4l. 108. per cent. | 
| ſums 5 Charges the duty upon houſes or windows, from the iſt of Auguſt 1710, for 
* ever, for raihng 1 5cooool, by iſſuing exchequer bills to that value; by this act 
hom the bank undertook to circulate thoſe bills, upon the conſideration of 41. ros. 3 AN 242029 17 107] ro6co1 17.6 
ns; per cent per annum, and exchequer bills to be iſſued for the intereſt, till P 1775927 17 104 i . 2 k 
the fund commences, The bank to remain a corporation till the bills be 
* redeemed. | J 
| And by another act of the 5th of queen Anne, bl. per cent. 
It was enacted, that the bank ſhould pay off and cancel ail the exchequer bills before 
Lxfant, which amounting to 1775027 178. 195d. upon allowing El. per cent. 
intereſt for that ſum; to which purpoſe, an annuity was eſtablithed of 
1000 fl. 178. 6d. to be paid to the bank out of the duty aforeſaid, until the 
principal be paid off upon a year's notice. 
The Bank for' Exchequer Bills. 
55 Several acts of the 5th and 12th of queen Anne, 
Grant 46568121. 108. by iſſuing exchequer bills — — 4676812 10 115787 10 | 4501025 
. Act of the 1ſt of king George 71. 48. 03d, per cent. | 
— The fund for theſe exchequer bills in the general or aggregate funds, | 
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III. That the annuity of 106,5011. 135. 5d. per annum, 


the ſaid governor and company) converted into an intereſt 


dcemable by parliament. 


= 


E . L 


A N D. 


IV. That fo. much of the fund, commonly called 9. 
payable to the governor and company of the Bank, out of aggregate fund, ſettled by an act of parliament, in the 
the houſe-money, by virtue of ſeveral acts of parliament firſt year of the reign of his preſent mgyeſty, as is applica. 
in that behalf, for the principal ſum of 1,775,0271. 178. ble to the intereſt, circulation, 3 | 

107d. by them advanced be redeemed, or (by content ot the preſent Exchequer bills, be alſo redeemed. * 
V. That his majeſty be enabled to authorize the high. 55 
or annuity, not to exceed yl. per cent. per annum, re- treaſurer, or the commiſſioners of the treatury for the the 
being, to treat and agree with any perſon or perſons, hb. 


anging or Cancelliq, 


7 
IT 
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Ihe principal 
nioney. 


Eaſt-India Company. 
Two acts of the gth of king William, 


Grant additional duties on ſtamp paper and parchment, from the 1ſt of Auguſt 
1698 ; and a duty of 28. 4d. per bithel on {alt, from 1098 and 1699, for ever ; 
both theſe duties are given for 1600901, per annum, to raite by qubſcriptions 
20000001, Sl. per cent. per annum, the ſubſcribers to have the ſole libetty ot 
trading to the Eaſt-Indies, redeemable upon payment of the principal, and three 
years notice atter Michaclmas 1711. 


By an act of the 6th of queen Anne, 5l. per cent. 


It is enacted, that the Erſt-India company ſhall pay into the Exchequer 1200000, - 
to have their 81, per cent, granted them in the gth of king William reduced 
to sl. per cent. per annum, and to have the trade to India continued to them 


all arrears of: the 1600col. to be repaid before the company ſhall be deter- 
1 
Inline. 


By au act of the 10th of queen Anne. 


The corporation of the Kaſt-India company and their ſole trade made perpetual, but 
the ünd mas be redeemed upon three years notice, alter the 2 5th of Much 
1733, upon repayment, by parliament, what is due to ſuch companies as fall 
be then 1ntitled thereto. 


South-Sea companys 


Two acts of the 9th and roth of queen Anne, and one act of the 1ſt of king 
| George, Ol. per cent. 

6:0000). per annum is charged upon ſeveral duties, impoſitions, &c. tor the , 

South-ſea company, and 8000], per annum tor management, for paying the | 

interett of 10000090, at 6 per cent. per annum, the company to. continue I 

tor ever, but the annual fum of 608000l. to ceaſe upon a year's. notice after 


the g sch ot December 1716, repaying what ſhall then be duc to the com- 
15 4 


ANNUITIES: 


ANNUITIES, 14l, per CCcnt, Jan. 2.59 1092, afterwards turned into a certain term 


ol 99.years, 


Years purchaſe... Act of the qth of king William and queen Mary, and of the -th; 


gth, 10th, with, of king William, and 1 of queen Anne. II years and a half, 
12 years, 11 years, and-15 years. 


* 


Grants 94. per batte! exciſe upon bear, ale, and other liquors, for the term of | 
99 \ CilSs : i 1 J. 


SURVIVORS, 


- Aftthe 4th of king William and queen Mary, 71, per cent. 
The ſame d. is charged with a further tum on the benciit of turvivorthip, till 
the number of ſurvivors be reduced. to 7, and then the ſhare or 5th part of. 
cach of them as they die to revert to the crown, | 


Axxvirits on the 2-7th excne, 


Act of the 5th of king William and queen Mary, and of the 5th, gth, roth, 1 1th 
| of king William, and 1ſt of queen Anne, 


Grants two-{:yenths parts of a gd. per barrel exciſe to ſubſcribers for raiſing 
300009). in annuities, from the 29th of September 1694, at the rate of 14 per 
cent. on one life, 12 per cent. on two lives, or 10 per cent. on three hves, 
which was thus advanced: 


Principal money. Annual intereſt. 


% et ». — : * yQ 3 
On one like 107847 1329 —— 15098 13 6 
On two lives FOOTY $3 _— 20719 Fr: 0 
On three lives 421235 4 8 — 2123 1 4 
300000 0 0 — 377/32 4 16 
A'half, 12 years, 11 years, and 11 years. 

Afterwards by the ſubſequent acts the full term of 96 years is ] | ? 
given to the purchaſers, and accordingly the reverſion of 3 f 61229 8 , 
lite was made up to that term, for which there was paid, } 

The contributors of the 2d and 3 lives did not purchaſe the 
remainder, And in the year 1702, it appeared, there was | 
fallen into the crown, of the 2 and 3 lives, 50 5l. per annum, > 8475 
which by an att then paſted, were fold for 1 5 years purchaſe, 
which produced, | 

ano — ITY 
309704 8 0 3773 4 10 
6 a 

There is ſa many of the contributors dead of the 2 and 3 lives] G 
which abates the annual charge j 160 2 75 

So the preſent annual charge for all theſe annuities is 36070 2 3 


ANNUITIFS ON 3700l, per week exciſe, Lady-day 1504. 
Act of the 2d of queen Anne, 15 yeats. 
Charges the 3700!. week, iſſuing out of the hereditary and temporary exciſe, | 
for the term 01 gy years 
Act of the 3d of queen Ann, 15 years. 
Charges the ſame 3700l. a week exciſe, for 99 years 


[ - pt : * 200020 
ſolely to Lady-day i726: this, together with the former ſum advanced, with b 


I 00090009 — —— — 


1491639 6 10 


How much 
paid Off. 


What remains. 


369704 8 


1509664 18 6 


A. uv A 
7 - ow DYO 


1491639 6 10 


108100 


369704 8 


—— —— —— 


690000 


Annual ſuns, 


— 


6038009 


dies politic or corporate, for circulating ſuch a number of gl. per cent. per annum, redeemable by parliament, out 
8 - =2echequer-bills, at a rate not exceeding 4l. los. per cent. of tuch general fund, to be paid fo much as remains due to 
i er annum for intereſt, exchanging, and circulation, as them on their order reſpectively, | 
_ > ' 1 5. A : N . 1 1 . * = ; . * n 
celliag WW C. be exchanged and ſecured upon that part of the ſaid Al. That inall caſes where the proprietors ſhall chuſe to 
lie, „ esresate fund to be OOO | have their principal, the 51. per cent. per annum faved 
: 2'!- WEE VI. That the annuities of 6006,000]. and 8o00l. per thereby, be made another fund, towards antwering fuch 
l time 52 hp » 7 . . * 14 3 ö 1 ** ” * . 
why Innum, payable to the governor and company of mer- fums of money, as ſhall be advanced (towards diicharoino 
5 0. p PPP 8 : © - * Ae. . G » I 1 * Ex 4 4 * A a 9 0 | N S CY 
, chants of Great-Britain trading to the South-lea, be allo the {aid principal) by loans, or other lecurities, as ſhall be 
3 Tedeemed. thought proper. 
ſuns VII. That the annuities payable by an act of parliament XII. That his majeſty be enabled to give power for re 
1 5 3 „ 5 ä . . 85 LS. 
of the twelfth year ot the reign of king * illiam (ot glo- celving voluntary lubſcriptions from any perſon or perſons, 
Fious memory) to certain patentees therein named, their entitled to any of the annuities ifluins ot of the public- 
: - 1277 f 15 - „ 0 FV 1 01¹0 
beir and aſſigns, out of the weekly ſum of 370ol. charged funds, for the retidue of the reſpective terms of 99, 96, 89 
2 To » * > > {> * | . Yi» - * & ; . » 4+ ” . 0 Ms 179 EY * 
on the exciſe, be allo redeemed. or 32 years, formerly purchaded therein (not bèing fubiec. 
VIII. That the ſeveral terms of years remaining in the toredemption) who hall be willing toaccerr in Res CC Toes 
. : 7 , . 0 & 1 * p O11NGA 171 5 ; . : 10 
duties appropriated by the two lottery acts made and patled perpetual annuities, redeemable hx Parliament, to 88 
1 * 15 » . . 1 0 0 . of Ct one 5 el : 4 \ 0 8 
in the ninth year of the reign of her late majeſty queen Anne for remaining terms in the faid annuities; which were DUI - 
(of blefied memory) and by the two lottery acts made and chatcd for 99, 96, or 89 years (at the election of the re- 
aſſed in the tenth year of her {aid late majeſty's reign, to ſpective fublertbers) cither fo muck as the fame annutics 
* made perpetual. [hall amount to at 19 years purchate, to be. made good by 
— +. . . . _ : . 5 - N — S AN 9 
IX. That the ſaid duties, comprehended in the ſaid four new annuitics of 4l. per cent. per- annum redeemable Ky 
7 — * * » » * 21 . . d r . 1 d * 1 G . d th © 4 N 4 ; HD : F 
lottery acts, be made one ge neral fund for the future. parliament, Or 17 ears and u half purchaſe; to be made 
X. That the proprietors of the orders, grounded on good by new annuities of 5l. per cent. per annum, to be 
he ſaid lottery acts, do, within à limited time, make redeemable in libe manner; and to allow for the remaining 
their elections, either to accept annuities after the rate Of terms in the tad AnnutiCs, Which Were purchated Or 5 
145 | | Lala YL * % 4 
3 E | The PWC ow much! 8 
; % 1 þ _ 5 £ | 71. 3 W AI - 
AN -N-:U 11 I E S money. paid off, | \\ nat remains, Annual ſums. 
Ack of the. t 2th of king William, Gl. per cent. | 
| 
Charges the ſame 3700l. a week exciſe, with bank annuities, redeemable by parlt- ] 88 6641 ; 
ament, on payment of a motety of the ſaid principal, which is n B 39855 10 ©! 
Aunuities, March 25, anno 1706. 4 
| Att of the 4th of queen Ame, 1.5 years aud a half, | 
Grants one-third additional cuſtoms of tonnage and poundage, and the third ad- ]  ,. . f 
' b , 721 1 © 1 5 > 2057761 N 2858701 81242 f 
Eittonal gd; per barrel excite upon beer, ale, &c. tor gg years. j f F 184242 + 
a 
Annuitics, March 25, amo 1707. | 
At of the zth of queen Anne, 16 years. | | | 
Grants duties on low wines, from the 23d of June 1710, for 96 years; ald | | 
tional duty on ſtamp paper and vellum, from the laſt of July 1710, for 96 | | | 
— years; duty on hawkers and pedlers, from the 23d of June 1710, for 96 | 
years; duty on ſweets from 99 years, from the 24th of March 170%; and the 1 | | 5 
additional cuſtoms of tonnage and poundage, granted. in the 4th of the queen | fees 5 5 155000 F 
tor 98 years, continued one year more alter that term; the overplus of the | | 
atmuity fund, granted in the 4th of the. queen, computed at Lady-day yearly, | | 
or within 6 days after, tor 99 years, - | 
400001. per annum Annuities, March 25, amo 1708. 
Act of the bth of queen Aune, 16 years, 
Charges the overplus of the annuity funds before-mentuon:d, granted in the 4th) 
and 5th of the queen, to be computed at Lady-day yeirly ; as alſo. the over-| | | 
plus of the firit gd. excite, granted from the 25th of January 1092, atter the þ 640090 | 640290 140000 
-.- 29th of September 1710, to be computed at Midiummer yearly,” for 99 | | = 
845 | | | | 
Sooool. per annum Annuities, June 24, anno 1708. | | | 
Another act of the 6th of queen Anne, 16 years, | | 
Charges one moiety, or half part of the old ſublidy ef tonnage and poundage } | 
upon wines, goods and merchandizes, tor 96 years, from the 3 1it of July | 2 
1712; the intermediate intereſt was ſupplied ont of the purchaſe money, 1280090 | 1280000 99909. 
and alſo, by an act of the r1oth of the queen, out of ſeveral appropriated | | 
branches of the revenue, for gg years, | 7 | | 
Aumuities at gl. per cent. March 25, anno 1710. | 
Act of the Sth of queen Anne, gl. per cent. | 
Charges 3d. à barrel on beer, ale, and other liquors; 18d, a pound on pepper; 
65. Per olb. weight on raifins; a double duty onutmegs and other ſpices; | 
$5.2 enen on inutl, from the Ota of February 1709; and if there be a f 900 ö — 200 0 2.10009, 
UCHICICNC) , iO be fupplied out of the duty on coals and window tax, for 32 | 
) < 19 3 | 
FO Bank ANNUITIES. | 
Two acts of the iſt of king George 5l. per cent. 
* * * o - { 
Charges the general or aggregate fund, after the intereſt and allowances to ex- + 
chequer bills, and after 1200001, tor his mazeſty's civil government with theſe 
Fog 2% HIS 5 | 10069090 ©1000 
anmmities-paxable at the bank of England, at gl, per cent. per anne Tedeems 1099090 : | 3 
able by parlianent. | 
7 ) | I 66 of ou = DAS TE 7 [ . $2 3 
47268883 1 205782 10 000310 1 22 in 8 
ß% V » -ůͥuuàzůͥůnàouä t «, ] , « „ „ — ä — ELIE 
en | 
E | | | 
: By Lotterie 13223910 549905 12673915 944240 12 
„ By annuities J 3375927, 17 104 347827 17-19 | 20050 179 6 
8 5 | By exchequer bills .! 4670812 10 [15787 10 4561025 32856 18 61 
Kaſt-India COPany HOT WO OBE ˙ A. 32980300 | | 3200000 199000 
| South-Sea company. - = ©. 5 == 199992000 [12000000 608090 
10 %%% ß ̃ĩò + 13 4 | 12993132 13 4 871134" 12 10 
7 1 e eee dee dae eee og 
. 47208883 _ 1 2665782 10 {49603100 11 22 [37 848 d 10 
Exchequer March 13, 1716. | | 
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years (at the election of the reſpective fubſcribers) either {0 
much as the fame annuities ſhall amount to at 14 vears and a 
half's purchaſe, to be made good by new annuities of 4]. 
per cent., per annum, redeemable by parliament, or 13 
years and a half purchaſe, to be made good by annuities of 
l. per cent. per annum, redeemable 1n like manner; and 
nd that the ſaid annuities ſhall be ſettled and ſecured ac- 
cordingly. ; 

XIII. that all ſavings that ſhall ariſe upon any of the 
preſent funds by the propoled redemptions or reduc- 
tions, be © reſerved and applied, after all defficiencies 
that may happen upon any of the ſaid funds are made good, 
towards ditcharging and reducing the debts of the national 
debt. 

XIV. That all the ſaid duties now in being, or to be 
continued, ſhall immediately ceaſe and determine, after the 
faid national debt, and all intereſt, due thereupon, Is diſ- 
charged and paid off. 


Thele reſolutions being approved of in form, bills were 
ordered to be brought in upon them. 

fore theſe bills were preſented, there happened a 
"change in the adminiſtration which occaſioned the new of- 
cers of the revenue to think ſome alterations in the mea- 
ſures Iikewite neceſſary; but, however, they were forced 
to build upon mr. Walpole's foundation, who had now re- 
tioned his poſt, and who, believing thele variations 
detrimental to the public, made fome oppoſition. to 
them. | oe | 

As the foundation of the ſcheme for reducing the na- 
tional debts was built upon paying off or fatisfying the pub- 
lic creditors, many conferences had been held with the money 
corporations, in order to provide money tor {ſuch as thould 
be willing to receive their principal and intereſt in ready 
money. For this purpoſe, the bank agreed to furniſh two 
millions and a half, and the South-ſea two millions, or as 
much as thould be called for, and, for the money advanc- 
ed, theſe companies were to have annuities of gl. per 
cent. | 

The propoſals of the bank and South-fea being agreed 
to z, three bills were brought in, upon the retolutions 
that had been made in relation to the public debts, and 
all three paffed into laws; namely, the General Fund 
Ack, the Bank act, and the South-ſea act. | 

The general fund act recites the ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment for eſtabliſhing the four lotteries. of the ninth and 


tenth years of queen Anne, the terms of years for which. 


thoſe revenues were granted, and ſtates the annual produce 
of the ſeveral funds; namely, 1350001. 186670]. 168003]. 
168003]. which together with hanker's debt 398551; 1 58. 74. 
and another ſmall ſum of about 27317. 11s. 3d. amount- 
ed in all to 724,849 l. 68. od. which is the general 
fund, the deficiency whereot is to be made good annually, 
our of the firſt aids granted by parliameut. And, to the 
end that a furc and ſufficient fecurity may be ſettled for the 
regular payment of; all tuch annuities, as ſhall be payable 
by this act; all the duties and the revenues, mentioned 
therein, ſhall continue for ever. With a proviſo, that the 
revenues, by this act made perpetual, ſhall be ſubject to re- 
demption. | | | 

Proprictors, who are willing to accept zl. per cent. 
redeemable annuities, in hew of their lottery orders, ſhall 
ſignity their option by tubſcribing. 


In the debates on theſe propoſals, a quarrel had like to ariſe between mr. 


Stanbope and mr. Walpole, Mr Pulteney having aid, * he: did not know: 


what private advantage fome perſons might have tor accepting the propoſal 


of the South-tea company,” mr. Stanhope. (who thought the reflection of 


private advantage was ctuetly levied againſt him) vindicated himſelf, and 
began with owning his incapacity for the aſtairs of the treaſury, which were 
10 remote from his tudes and inclination: that therefore he would wil- 
linge have bop the ent vment he had before, which was both more eaſy; 
and more protitiii'e to hi, but, that he thought it his duty to obey the king's 
commands, "It, however, he would endeavour to make up, by. applica- 
tion, honeſty, and difimereffednets, what he wanted in abilitzes and experi- 
vice, That bo would content himielt with the ſalary and lawful perquiſites 
of his office: and, though be had quitted a better place, he would not quar- 
ter himfelt upon any body to make it up: that he had no brothers, nor 
other relations, to provide f&; and that, upon his firit entering into the 
treatury, he had made a Fanding order againſt the late practice ot granting 
rovertions of places.“ Mr \\ pole, being touched with thele innuendos, 
compiamcd m the firſt place of breach of friendthip, and betraying private 
converfation, Ile fraukly owned, „that, while he was in employment, he 
had endeavoured to ſerve his friends and relations; than which, in his opi- 
1100, nothing was more reatunable and juſt. That, as to the granting re- 
veritons, he was willing to acquaint the honte with the meaning ot it, That 
he had no objections againſt the German miniſters, whom his majeſty 
brought with him from Hane, and «ho, as far as he had oblerved, had 
all along behaved themielves like men of honour; but, that there was a 
mean fellow, of what nation he could not tell, who took upon him to ditpoſe 
of employments: that this man, having obtained the graut of a reverlion, 


NG I MHD 


* 


And ſuch as are willing to receive their principal a. 8 
intereſt in ready money, thall likewiſe declare their 0: 
tion in writing. 9 
As for the bank act, it muſt be obſerved, the bank ; "IR 
that time, as proprietors of redeemable debts, were cntii.. 
to an annuity of 106, 501l. 13s. fd. per annum, in lieu of @, © 
chequer bills formerly cancelled, amounting to 1,77 5,0:- 
175. 105d. And the exchequer bills {landing out, 
the 22d of March 1716, are ſtated at 4,561,025]. over 4. 
above the charge of circulation which was then duc to 
bank. The bank, by virtue of their contracts for Circ. 
ing and exchanging thele bills for ready money, were c. 
titled to zl. per cent. for all theſe bills, and the bills ca. 
ried an intereſt of 2d. a day, which together made Gl. I 
cent. or the whole ſum of 4, 3561,02 fl. of exchequer bil 


** 
* 


„„ „ % 


There was allo granted, on the change of queen Any 0 
miniſtry, the ſums of 45 0l. and Soool. a year, u! | 
make together 71. 45. ozd. per cent. upon all the excl, 1 


quer bills. The annuity payable to the bank for the cane, 
led exchequer bills, together with the whole charge tos th. 
public tor circulating the exchequer bills then ſtandins 
amounted to above 43 5z,o000l. a year. In theſe circy:. 
flances the bank act lays, the governor and company of . 
bank are willing to accept one annuity of 887511, 78. 100 
being aſter the rate of öl. per cent. per ann. or the pri. 
pal of 1,775,0271. 178. 103d. in lieu of the preſent ay 
nuity or ſum of 106, 50 11. 138. 5d. per annum. In che 
fame manner the act goes on, and declares the bank willi 
to diſcharge, and deliver up to be cancelled, as many c 
chequer bills as amount to two millions, and to accept of i, 
annuity of 100,000l. being after the rate of 5l. per cc 
redecmable after one year's notice, to circulate the remain. © 
ing exchequer bills at 31. per cent. and 1d. a day, the for- 
mer allowances to be continued to Chriſtmas 1717; and 
after that, the bank to have for circulation the 2,501,025. 
remaining exchequer bills, an annuity of 56830l. 15. 4 
the rate of zl. per cent. till redeemed, over and above dhe 
1d. a day for intereſt. The bank is then required to ad. 
vance a ſum not exceeding 2,500,000l. towards diſcharg. 
ing the national debts, if wanted, and to have 51. per 
cent. for as much as they have advanced, redeemable b. 
parliament. 2 | | 
As for the South-{ca act, the original ſtock of the South. 


fea was 9,471,3251. but, as the funds granted were ſuffici. 


ent to anſwer the intereſt of ten millions, at 61. per cent. in, 
the year 1716, the South-ſea company advanced to the go- 
vernment 528,67 fl. which compleats the ſum of ten mill 
ons, for which they received an intereſt or annuity of 
boo, oool. and likewiſe 8000. a year for managemeni. 
Now by this ack the governor and company declare, the 
are willing to accept an annuity of 500,000]. in lieu of the 
Coo, cool. with 8009). a year for management. The com- 
Pany are to continue au corporation till their annuity is re- 
deemed, towards which, not leſs than a million is to be 
paid at a time. The company is alſo required to advance 
a Hun not exceeding two millions, towards diſcharging the 


principal and intereſt due on the four lottery funds, of the 


gth and 1oth years of queen Anne. 
Purſuant to theſe acts, che bank, which was in pofſeſi.- 
on of receipts out of the exchequer, amounting to 435, 003; 
1 6s. 03d. per ann. accept voluntarily of three annuities, 
amourting 10 about 304,5311. 18. 34d. whereby the fas 
ing to the public was 130,321. 148. 84d. a year. 
which he deſigned for his ſon (mr, Walpole) thought it too good for hir, 
and thereupon kept it for his own fon, That thereupon the foreigner sss 
lo ſaucy as to demand of him the ſum of 2 5%. under pretence, that he had 
been offered ſo much for the reverſion; but, that he was wiſer than to com- 
ply with his demand, And that one of the chief reaſons that made him refic! 
his places, was, becauſe he would not connive at ſome things that were cat- 
ring on.“ Mr Stanhope anſwered; mr. Walpole rephed; and, fome ſever: 
expreſſions having eſcaped them in the heat of the diſpute, mr. Hungerfosd 


laid, *that he was ſorry to fee thoſe two great men fall foul upon one 


another, However, (favs he) in my opinion, we muſt ſtill look upon them 

as patriots, and fathers of their country; and, fince they have, by miſchan'« 
diſcovered their nakedneſs, we ought, according to the cuſtom of the en, 

as the ſcripture tells ue, to cover it by turning our bacs up on them.“ He 
added, that this unlucky accident had, however, produced ſome good, 
that it had revealed a piece of ſecret hiſtory, the ſcandalous practice of fell 
places and reverſions.“ And therefore he moved, that the honourab!l: 
member, who made the diſcovery, might be called upon to name the pei- 
on.“ But no body ſeconded this motion. Mr Boſcawen, comptroller ©! 

the houſehold, acted the part of a common.friend between mr, Stanhope and 
mr. Walpole, ſaying, „that it was melancholy to fee, that any difference 
thould happen between thoſe two worthy members, unbecoming their own 
characters, and the dignity of that aſſembly; but that it would ſtill bea 
greater nisfortune, if they ſhould go out with any reſentinent : and there © 
tore he moved, that the houſe would lay their commands upon them that 2 
no farther notice be taken of what had paſſed.” Mr Methuen Zzcondged n. 
Comptroller, whoſe motion being unanimouſly applauded, the ſpeaker put 

It immediately in execution, | 
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The proprietors of the lottery orders amounting to above 


* 


Sine millions, fublcribed their orders at the bank, and ac- 

Fecpted bank annuiries in lieu of the ſame. | 

Z Thus, though the bank and South-ſea had agreed to ad- 
vance four millions anda halt towards the payment of tho! 
that ſhould demand ready money, not one farthing was 

Fever demanded in money, except very ſmall ſums, a— 


mounting in the whole to 4711. 48. All the annuities 
that were lert]-d by virtue of theſe three acts, were redeem- 


able perpetuities granted at the rate of fl. per cent. per an- 


num, upon a principal of about 25,869,2471. the amount 


of the national debt at that time redeemed or reduced. 


ln the gencral fund act is the clauſe that eſtabliſhes the 


fünking fund. As the reduction of the intereſt to gl. per 
cent. would make a ſurplus or excels upon the appropriat- 
ed funds, the act declares, that all the monies ariting from 
time to time, as well for the ſurplus by virtue of the acts 


tor redeeming the funds of the bank and of the South-ſea 


company, as allo for the {urplus of the duties and revenues 


by this act appropriated to make good the general fund, 
and the overplus monies of the general fund, ſhall be ap- 
propriated and employed tor the diſcharging the principal 
and intereſt of fuch national debts as were incurred before 
the 25th of December, 1716, in ſuch manner as ſhall be 


directed or appointed by any future act of parhament, to be 
diſcharged out of the lame, and tor none other ute, intent, 


or purpole whatſoever.” This clauſe conſtitutes the ſink— 


ing fund, and fhews of what it conſiſts, and to what uſes it 


is appropriated. Though there had been fſinking funds 
before this time for the payment of particular debts b, yet a 


Ainking fund, for diſcharging the national debt in, general, 


was firſt projected and formed in the ycar 1710, and till that 


time unheard of. | 


/ : | F * 2 — * 
As the change in the miniſtry had cauſed a diviſion a— 


mong the whigs, ſome adhering to thole that were in, and 
others to thole that were out of place, an oppoſition was 
formed by thoſe laſt in conjunction with the tories on feve— 


ral occaſions. This evidently appeared when fir William 
Wyndham (who had been diſcharged) moved, that dr. 
Snape ſhould be appointed to preach on the reſtoration of 

The doctor was one of the king's chaplains, 
and maiter of Eaton-tchool, but was of high-church prin-. 
ciples, and had lately attaced the biſhop of Bangor. 


ported, not only by ſeveral tories, but alſo by all the whigs 
who had lately reſigned their employments. Mr Horace 
Walpole, who ſpoke after mr. Shippen, ſaid, that it was 
unuſual, on ſuch occations, to put the negative on any 
man, whom a member of that houte had thought fit to 
name; and that dr. Snape was not only a perton of merit, 
and great learning, but had likewiſe the honour to be one 
of his majeſty's chaplains.“ To thele commendations mr. 


Robert Walpole added, that he knew dr. Snape to be 


both a very learned, and a very honeſt man: tharhe had 


2. 10]; lottery, 1711. principal 
FP J. Is 
Margaret Woolrich — _ — 20 
Roger Altham, D. . — — — 1090 
rol. Lottery, 1712. 
Roger. Altham, D. D. — — = 69 
Banker's annuity, 
David Marſhal — _ — 150 
William Harrifon and Fr, Oſporne — — T4 
George Bloodworth — — 70 
478 4 


» In moſt of the funds that were granted for circulating and exchanging 
exchequer bills, there was a ſurplus of the fund itſelf, computed to be 


Iutlicient to cancel and diſcharge annually ſome part of the bills: and, in— 


the Aggregate Fund act of the firſt of king George, there was a ſum of 
270,999]. 78. dire*ted to be paid annually towards diſcharging the exche- 
quer bills. In all thort annuities likewiſe granted for thirty-two years, the 
principal being to be ſunk at the end of the term-granted, this may be look- 
ed upon as a linking fund, attending thoſe particular debts. But the fit 
mention that ever was made in parliament of a ſinking fund, for diſcharging 
the national debt in general, was in this ſeſſion. 5 

© The text was, my kingdom is not of this world.” 

* The biſhop, in the concluſion of his anſwer to this repreſentation, has 
confronted the pallages,. on which the charge /againft him was founded, with 
the oppolite doctrines, which mutt be true, if his are falſe, 


The propoſitions contained in thoſe 
paſlages of my ſermon and Preſer— 
vatwe, which are made the founda- 


tion of the charge in the repreſen- 
tation. f 


The propoſitions, contradictory to 
them: which, therefore, muſt be 
maintained to be true and chriſtian, 
by all who condemn the others : 


+ 1, Chriſt himſelf is king in his own 


Wo dom, 1. Chriſt himſelf is not king in his 


own kingdom, 


Sir 
William's motion was ſeconded by mr. Shippen, and ſup— 


FN. 
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not only intruſted him with the education of his own Chil— 


dren, 


ut alſo recommended the ſons of the duke of Des 


vonſhire and lord Townſhend to his care; and there- 
fore he could not but think, that he might be truited with 


preaching a ſermon before that aſſembly. 


M. Lechmere 


oblerved, © that he could not but wonder, that a member, 
who had been one of the managers againſt dr. Sacheverel, 
ſhould now {peak in behalf of a divine, who had afferted 
the ſame notions of paſſive obedience and non-refillance, 
for which the other had been proſecuted; and who had 
lately attaced a worthy champion of the revolution and 
proteltant fucceſſion.“ Mr Aitlabic anſwered, that he gave 
his vote to dr. Snape, becauſe he looked upon him as a 
learned and honeſt man: and, as for his having written 
againſt the biſhop Of Bangor 5 lermon, he did not think it 
a ſutſicient reaſon to put upon him a negative, which would 
be pre-judging of a controverſy, that did not properly be- 
: : 5 5 25 5 Py 4 72 . . . 0 
long to their cognizance.“ The lord Guernſey tpoke with 
till more vehemence in behalf of the doctor, to that the 
motion being thus ſtrongly ſupported, he was appointed to 
preach by a majority of one hundred and forty-one again!t 


one hundred aud thirty-one. 


The controverly mentioned in this debate between the 
biſhop of Bangor and dr. Snape, was occationed in this man- 
ner: dr. Benjamin Hoadly (the pretent biitop of Win— 
cheſter) famous tor his {teady adherence at all times to the 
principles of the revolution (tor which he had been recom- 
mended to the throne by the houfe of commons, and ad- 


vanced to the {ce of Bangor) had lately publiſhed 
lervative againſt the principles and practices of t 


a pre- 


5 
} 
le IO 


jurors; and, foon after, preached a {ermon betore the king, 
which was printed under the title of, che nature of the king. 


dom of of Chrilt” «. 


To this fermon dr. Snape pubbſThed 


an anſwer; and, preſently after, the lower houſe of con- 
vocation (as they had betore done with regard to dr. Sa- 


nuel Clarke's teripture doctrin 
dl 


=\ 


e) entered upon the ſubject, 


both of the biſhop of Bangor's termon, and of his preter- 


Vative. 


They appointed a committee of {ix of their mem- 


bers, dr. Mots, dr.Sherlock, dr. Friend, dr. Sprat, dr. Can- 
non, and dr. Blils, to examine them, and made their report 
tothe houſe. The commuttee fat and drew up a reprelenta- 
tion, in which both the preſervative and ſermon were cen- 


tured, as tending, 


I. To ſubvert all government and diſcipline in the 
church of Chriſt, and to reduce his kingdom to a ſtate ot 


anarchy and confution, And, 


„II. To impugn and unpeach the regal fupremacy 
in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and the authority of the legifla— 
ture, to intorce obedience in matters of religion by. civil 


ſanctions.“ 


This charge was fuppoited by paflages taken out of the 
Preſervative and ſermon, 4 and the whole drawn up in the 


2. Chriſt is the ſole Jaw-giver and 
ſole judge of his ſubjects, in all points 
relating to the favour, or diſplcature 
of Alimigaty God. In other words, 

3. No one of his ſubjects is law- 
over and judge over others of them, 
in matters relating to ſalvation. In 
other words thus, 

4. No men upon earth have a right 
to make any of their own declarations 
or deciſions to concern and affect the 
{tate of Chriſt's ſubjects, with regard 
to the favour of God, 

5. The more cloſe and immediate 
the regard of men to Chriſt is, the 
more certainly and evidently true it is, 
that they arc of his kingdom, 


6. It is worthy of all chriſtians, to 
live and act as become thoſe who wait 
for the appearance of an all-knowing 
and impartial judge; and in ſuch a 
behaviour to be without fear of man's 
judgment, who is both ignorant of 
many things neceflary to torm that 
judgment, aud partial in the forming 
It, 


7. We muſt not frame our ideas» 
from the kingdoms. of this world, to 
what ought to be, in a viſible and ſen- 
ſible manner, in Chriſt's kingdom, 

8. Our title to God's favour de- 
pends upon our real fincerity in the 
conduct of our conſciences, and of our 
own actions under then. 


2, Chriſt is not the ſole law-giver 
and tole judge of his fubjects, in all 
points relating tothe tavour, or dit 
pleature of Ahniglity God, 

3. Some of his ſulyects are law-g1v- 
ers and judges over others of then, in 
matters relating to ſalvation, 


4. There is a right in ſome men, to 
mike their own declarations and de— 
ciſions to concern and affect the ſtate 
of. Chriſt's ſubjects, with regard to 
the favour of God, 

$. A cloſe and immediate regard to 
Chriſt himſelt, is not io certain and. cvi— 
dent a maik of being of his kingdom, 
a3 1 Gloſe and immediate regard and 
reſpcët to trail men, ſubordinate 10 
him. 

6. It is not worthy of all chriſliams 
to live and act as becomes thoic who 
wait for the appearance of an ali- 
knowing and unpartial judge; but it 
becomes them, at the ſame time that 
they live and act thus, to be under n 
fear of man's judgment, who neither 
has capacity nor authority to deter- 
mine their condition; and who, 1nvc- 
ry many cafes, contradicts the judg- 
ment which Chritt will make. 

7, We muſt frame our idcas, from 
the kingdoms of this world, io what 
ought to be, in a vitible and tenfible 
manner, in Chriſt' s kingdom, 

8. Our title to God's favour doth 
not depend upon our real ftincerity in 
the conduct of our conſcrences, and of 
our own actions under them; but up- 
on bur actual being in the 1iglit. 


92 r e Ds 
form of a report, to be laid before the convocation. But the 
government, out of regard to the intereſt of the conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, thought proper to put a ſtop to theſe 
proceedings, by a prorogation to the 22d of November. 
As this was induſtrioufly repreſented to be the effect of the 
biſhop's ſollicitation, and an argument of his fear, he pub- 
licly declared before the world, that the prorogation was or. 
dered, not only without his ſeeking, but without 0 much 
as his knowledge or even ſuſpicion of any ſuch deſign till 
it vas reſolved. It muſt be obſerved that the repreſentation 
was never approved of by the lower houſe, ſo as to be made 
the act of it: though many have been led to think it was, 
by the artifice made uſe of in the title- page to the printed 
copy of it. | | 3 

The prorogation of the convocation did not put an end 
to the controverſy. For ſeveral of the members, ſince they 
could not attac the biſhop, as a public aſſembly, reſolved 
to take up the cauſe in a private capacity. Dr Sherlock, 
who was one of the committee who drew up the report, 1e- 


conded dr. Snape, and theſe two were followed by many 
others, inſomuch that the tracts publiſhed on this occaſion 
on both ſides, are {aid to be about ſeventy. * 5 

During theſe proceedings the miniſters were no leſs em. 
ployed than the parliament. Negotiations were carrying 
on, particularly to oblige the king of Sweden to make peace. 
The czar had the laſt year married his niece the prince!, 
Catharina to the duke of Mecklenburg Swerin, and reſolve; 
to procure the poſſeſſion of Wiſmar tor him. To that «en, 
he had ſent firſt twelve thouſand Ruſſians (which were after. 
wards increaſed to twenty- fix thoutand) to aſſiſt at the ral. 
ing of that place then befieged by the Pruſſians, Hanove. 
rians, and Danes. But, the town having ſurrendered befor; 
the arrival of his army, his project fell to the ground, no 
would the alltes ſuffer any of his troops to be garriſons. 
there. The czar was vexed at this diſappointment, an, 
from hence may bc dated feveral memorable events, parti 
cularly the multinderitanding between him and the cour 
of Hanover. , | 
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9. Human benedictions—abſoluti- 
ons —denunciations—excommunicatt- 
ons—do not determine either God's 
favour, or anger, 1 EY chriſtians : 
and therefore arc vain words, when 
they pretend jo to do. 

10. Whoever has a right to add 
ſanctions to Chriſt's laws, 1s 10 far 
king, and has fo far regal power in 
Chriſt's kingdom, 

ft. The tanctions cf 
appointed by himf-::, ate 
wards of this ; not 
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or glories His ite; not the pains. 
- 


of priſon” „aniſhments, fines, or any 
left>r and. more moderate penaltics.; 
nay, not the much lefſer negative dif- 
couragements that belong to human 
ſocicty, He was far trom thinking 
that theſe could be the inſtruments of 
ſuch a perſuaſion, as he knew. to be 
acceptable to God, 

12. Chriſt choſe the motives which 
are not of this world, to ſupport a 
kingdom which is not of this world, 

13. The maxims,  oppolite to the 
maxims upon which Chriſt -founded 
his kingdom, are contrary to the inte- 
reſts of true religion, 

14. To apply wojldly force or 
worldly flattery, worldly pleaſure or 
worldly pain, to the caſe of religion, 
is 4 method oppoſite to the maxims 
upon which Chriſt founded his king- 
dom: and therefore, contrary. to the 
intereſts of true region, 


15. Chriſt knew the nature of his 
own kingdom, or church, better than 
any ice his trees 
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16. Chriſt left no 
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17. To feich chriftiins that they 
feat, a- 
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mut eicher profeis,. or be 
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to foundthat authority upon the rum 
of fincerty and common honeſty; to 
teach a doctiine which would have 
the reformanon and the be- 
ing of the church of England ; which 
divetts Chriſt at Ins empire in his own 
kingdom, and ends his people to pro- 
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9. Human benedictions—abſoluti— 
ons- denunciations-excommunicati— 
ons- do determine God's favour, and 
anger, towards chriſtians : and there- 
fore, are not vain words, when they 
pretend ſo to do. | 

10. Men may have a right to add 
{auctions to Chriſt's laws, without 
having any part of regal power in his 
kingdom, 

11. The ſanctions of Chriſt's Jaws, 
appointed by himſelf, are the rewards 
of this world; the offices and glories 
of this ſtate; the pains. of priſons, 
banſhments, fines, or other leſſer and 
more moderate penalties; or the 
much lefler negative diſcouragements 
that belong to human ſociety, Theſe 
he thought the proper inſtruments of 
juch a perſuaſion, as he knew to be 
acceptable to God, 


12, Chriſt did not chuſe the mo- 
tives which are not of this world, to 
{upport a kingdom not of this world. 

13. The maxims, oppoſite to the 
maxims upon which Chiiſt founded 
his kingdom, are agreeable and helpful 
to the intereſts of true religion. 

14. To apply worldly force or 
worldly flattery, worldly pleaſure or 
worldly pain, to the cate of religion ; 
is hot oppolite to the maxims upon 
which Chriſt founded his kingdom: 
or, is not contrary to the intereſts of 
true religion, though it be contrary to 
our blefled Lord's maxims relating to 
It, ; 
15. Chriſt did not know the nature 
of his own kingdom, or church, better 
than his profeſſed followers do, fince 
his time. 

10. Chriſt did leave the nature of 
his own kingdom, and the maxims of 
ſupporting it, to be decided, by others 
ter him, againit himſelf, and againſt 
his own expreſs profęſſions. 

17. To teach chriſtians that they 
muſt either profeſs, or be ſilent, againſt 
their own conſciences, in regard to the 
authority of. others, is a very good 
doctrine; very confittent with the fin- 
cerity and honeſty becoming chriſti- 
ans; very uſeful for the juſtification- 
of the - reformation, and church of 
England: perfectly conſiſtent with 
chriltians regard to Chu iſt as their 
king; and not at ail leading them to 


plainly enough for us to find it out (with the aids and means, he has pute 
our power) in thoſe points which concern our eternal ſalvation, and there. 
fore require all ſufficient platnnels : though the taking in the advice and af. 
ance of others, and attending to their arguments, is perfectly conſiſtent wi 
the foregoing propoſition. 

7. No argument can be admitted by proteſtants, which deſtroys the very 
eſſence of p oteſtantiſm: nor can any reafonings conclude juſtly in favonr o 
any powers amongſt them, which they conſtantly and ſtrongly condemn. j; 
the church of Rome, 5 | 

8. No authority therefore, can be claimed by any reformed church, which 
was juſtly condemned and oppoled, in order to the retormation it{c|;, 
Conſequently, | 


- 


9. No ſubmiſſion in religious affairs can juſtly be demanded from protc:. 


tants, by proteſtants, upon any ſuch foundation, as would have abfolutcl; 


prevented the reformation itſelf, | PET 

10. Whatſoever was true at the time of the reformation; is true ſtill, 

11. Whatſocver principles are true and juit, when urged againſt papit: 
are likewiſe ſo, amongſt proteſtants. | 

12, Whatever principles and conduct are unjuſtifiable in papiſts, at: 
equally fo, in all proteſtants. | 

13. Whatſoever was the foundation of the reformed church of England 


5 


then, is ſo ſtill: and whatſoever was neceſſary to juſtify it at firſt, is necefl.;y 


to defend it now. D | 

14. Nothing therefore, which contradicts the main principle of the refor. 
mation; and that, without which the church of England utelf could n. 
juitly have been in being; can be for the true intereſt of this church, as it 1; 
a proteſtant church, 
15. As it is a chriſtian church, nothing can be ſuppoſed either to fupport 
or defend its intereſt, which, admitted as true, would have prevented eve 
the reception of chriſtianity itſelf, or which contradicts the main defign «: 
the goſpel. | 55 

16. The principles therefore, which alone can juſtly and uncxceptional!; 
ſupport it, are ſuch as are uniformly and conſiſtently chriſtian and proteſtast. 

© Dr Snape, on the 26th of June, publiſhed a ſecond letter to the biſhy 
of Bangor, being a reply to the biſhop's anſwer to his firſt, wherein |: 
doctor puts the following queries to the biſhop: | 

I pray recollect yourſelf, and put theſe queſtions home to your on 
conſcience, whether your abfolutely's and properly's, and fuch evaſive wor: 
were not omitted in your fermon, as it was originally compoſed ? Whethe: 
you did not, before it was preached, ſhew it to a certain perſon without juz! 
limitations? And whether you was not with difficulty prevailed upon by 
him to inſert them by way of caution ? If you think fit to anſwer in the n. 
gative, Tengage, a perſon of as high a ſtation as your lordſhip will chore? 
himſelf with the proof of the affirmative,” | 

The biſhop two "days after in an advertiſement ſolemnly denies all . 
and challenges the doctor to name his author. 

The doctor, preſſed by the ſolemnity of the challenge, names the biſhop »: 
Carliſle, who, being called upon to prove what he had afferted, diſpute + 
while with dr. Snape, athrming he had not ſaid, the words were put in beto!: 
the ſermon was preached, but before it was publiſhed ; owning withal, that he 
knew there was ſuch a perſon in the word who had averred the fame. 1. 
biſhop of Carliſle, being preſſed to name him, names dr. White Kennet, « 
writes to him of what had paffed, telling him he did not queſtion but!“ 
would own his own words, Dr Kennet pofitively denied the fact, ſaying, ! 
never affirmed, never ſuggeſted to any mortal that the late ſermon of t! 
biſhop of Bangor was preached with ing knowledge, or ſubmitted to my c 
rection. Notwithſtanding this, the biſtop of Cailifle afſerted in print, t! 
dr. Kennet was the man that told him he had prevailed with. the biſh«p 


Bangor to put in the forementioned words. In ſhort, the biſhopgel Call! 
pledges his eternal ſalvation that dr, Kennet did fay fo: dr. Kenny in n 
of his papers, ſays, God fo help him, and judge him, if he did. ey wei 
on advertifing againſt each other, till the biſhop of Carliſle refol\ cd to g 
no more anſwers to whatever ſhould be ſaid, However, the biſhopot Þ. 
gor, reſolving that calumny ſhould lie where it onght to lie, publiſhed 
long adyertiſement, - as dr. Kennet: did another, to fix the fact upon!“ 
biſhop of Carlifle, and to convict him of forgetfulneſs at leaſt, in chargi”! 


proſtitute their conſciences at the feet 
of weak men. 

18. Chriſt does interpoſe, ſince the 
ſirſt promulgation of his law, to con- 
vey infallibility to ſome of thoſe who 
interpret it; or to alert the true in- 
terpretation of it, 


ititute then con{ciences at the feet of 
Ine. 

18. Cn aber interpoſed, fince 
zus firſt promulgation ot his law, either 
g lib: - Or to aflert the 


FiO CONVEV-HMLEALTEDLALY 
true interpretation OL its 


After this the biſnop a1.ls a partiular vieiy of thoſe ' principals, which 
ought tobe the mentures of qudging in ſuch important matters: 

1, Chit has the fupteme authority of legitiator, and judge, with reſpect 
to all chriſtians, | 

2. No authoritt, therefore, can be juſtly claimed by any chriſtians, for 
what rank foever, 16 any chriſtian church, which deftroys the ſupreme autho- 
rity of Chriſt. | | 

3. The will of Chriti1s delivered to all chriſtians for the conduct of their 
lives, | 

4. No human, fallible authority, therefore, can determine chriſtians in 


points of religion, which they themſelves do not judge to be agreeable to 


the will of Chritt, 

5. Whatſoever equally concerns the ſalvation of all chriſtians is equally 
propoſed to the underſtandings of all. 

6. There can, therefore, be no ſuch thing as ſubmitting our underſtand» 
ings, out of humility or out of lazineſs, to any other men whatſoever, in points 
relating to eternal falvation ; without either ſuppoſing that Chriſt did not 
deliver his will for us, in things which concern us; or did not deliver it 


fact upon the biſhop of Bangor, which was not true, and quoting a wise 
for it who knew nothing of the matter, In a word, after lying dorm 
ſome months, this controverſy was revived in October following, on acco! 
of the biſhop's entertaining in his houſe Francis de Ja Pillonere, who 
been a jeſuit, but had now renounced the popiſh religion. The billlo] 
three principal adverſaries were dean Sherlock, dr. Snape and dr. Cam! 
whom the biſhop ſeemed to out- do in reaſon and argument as far as they «+ 
him in virulence, perſonal reflections, and reproachful language. He” 
painted in the molt odious colours, both from the preſs and the pulpit, | 
all fo Naſſerting, that Chriſt is the ſole law giver, and ſole judge in his K's" » 
dom in all points relating to the favour or diſpleaſure of God, a propol 
as evident as the ſun at noon- day. Dr Cannon vindicated the comocats 
and dean Sherlock attaced the biſhop upon a popular point, the repeal ef! 
Teſt act, which he aſſerted to be the deſign of the biſhopus ſermon. 1: 
dean ended his treatiſe with a moſt unjuſt and reproachful reflection, wii 
the biſhop immediately anſwered, by ſetting the matter in a clear light. * 
November, dr. Sherlock and dr. Snape were both removed from being Ks: 
chaplains, nor has the convocation fat to do any buſineſs ever fince, 
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Soon after this, a deſcent on Schonen was concerted be- 


Eween the kings of Pruſſia and Denmark and the czar, in 


to oblige he king of Sweden to quit Norway, where 


orden 


he had penetrated with an army of twenty thouſand men, 


nd was advancing towards Chriſtian! ſtadt, the c: tpital of th: it 
The czar ſeemed the moſt forw ard in this expe- 
dition, and took upon him the command of the united fleets 
England, Holland, Denmark, and Ruſſia, in order to 
ö lich fleet into Port But this was all outward 
nce of the Britith fleet under admiral 
Norris could not be very agree ible” to the czar, as it pre- 
Fented the defigns he had formed! want Denmark itſelf 
alter his diſappoim tment at Wiſmar. And therefore when, 
ina council of war between him and the king of Denmark, 
all 17 125 were ſettled tor the delcent in Schonen, and the 
troops ordered to emba rk, on a ſudden the orders were 
countermanded, and the project, which was to reduce the 
king of Sweden tofuch terms as the allies ſhoul: 4 think pro- 
per to 1m pole. on him, was lad aſide, after the gre at expence 
s had been at tor the tranfportation of the force: 85 
and other preparaiions. The czar pretended the ſcaſon 
Was too far wdlvanced, and-that it 1 be better to deter 
tlic expedition nl. the pring. This was ſtrongly remon- 


rated agdinit in a long manifefto by t] ie king of Denmark, 
to uc the Czar, k1 nou ing his own fecret motives, return- 
ed noaniwer. The czar had for {oinc time been diſcontent- 
eck with the allies, who were all for p Yreventing his having 
An FOOLING. in Germany, lo jealous \W C1 e the V of 1 118 Power; 

a this diſcontent of the czar was p dee wh: u hindred 
the utter ruin of the king of Woclen, and was now like to 
Feconcile him to his mott powerfut enemy, if baron Gortz 


For the appeara 


e Cceded in his projes t of making a peace between them, 


of which not only Denmark, Pri Ts, and Poland, but lung— 

nch itfelf was to feel 55 effects. f 228 f1r(l ſtep to this re— 
e means of, dr. Erſkine to Fd prince 
Menzikoff, w 10, pla 3 witlr the delign, 400n brouglit the 
cZar my it. BUT wil prelently be leen, how detirous he 
Was to clear himſelf Don {rich an 1; put. tion. 

1! we czar having ſent his forces into Mecklenburg, re- 
| ſo! ved torakea tour to France, He arrived at Amiterdam 
in Dece nber, where he expectcd the czarina, who attend— 
ec 11} wo is travels; but ſhe being big with child, hap— 
pened to be delivered of 2 prince, as ſhe was preparing to 
ſet ou Kom Welel, and came not to Amftcrdam till che 
chef February 1717, The-czar remained there and at the 
Hag; ue till the th of April. When King Gcorge pafled 
through Holland, in his way from Hanover : 35 (Zar was 
there, and, had they Ae rad it, might havethad an inter— 
view, but the zar excuſed himſelt an preténce of un indus 
Poſition. During the czar's ſtay in! Me Hand, the 
dacon Gortz and count Gyllenburg wee 
England by the king's ſpeciale NT [n.thete 
there were ſome pailages r clating not only to dr. 
the czar's phyfcig in, but to the Czar 1 
215 conduct in regard to king George Upon this the czar 
ordered Wefielouſki to Pre ſent a TH. memorial to king 

George, wherein he expreſſes a furprize at the 
his enemies, to make him a part; 


letters, 
e . 

Irikine 
V 
reite ung ON 


Concernhed in the contpi- 


tac in favour of the pretender: ſhews the Improbability of 


, as the pretend er would not fail (ſhould he ſuccecd) 

"rt ung the kingot Sweden again{t him «mentions his offer- 
ing, the lai] year, to guar: inte the ſucceRon of the crown 
ot Gre: -G ain in the houte of Hanover, thoughqhe had 
{agreeable ſteps taken by the Pitt mi— 
Pruſſia, and Denmark, and 


Cveral di 4 
ind though he had been in- 


At rhe courtsof Vienna, 
at the diet of Ratiſbon;: 


liler 
en 


formed that the court of Enalabd was privately-treating of a 


ſeparate peace with the king of Sweden, promiſing him 

aſliftance on his yielding up Bremen, as too plainly a; IPPear- 
ed by count  Gyllenburg! s letters; offers, however, 

tablith the antient goc x underſt: inding 5 85 cen them, 
to encert meaturcs.tor the vigorous 
againit the common enemy: CO! cludes with Jaying, he 
could not hut be ry much concerned at the king” S'Caul- 
Ing to be printed \the malicious inſinuat ons of his enemics, 


tO ei- 
and 
brofccution OF che War 


f [SY FP * 
The czuu's Hy ing aſide the deſcent upon Schonen was ſald to be brought 
| Eg 
about by the ſecret m: inagement of baron Gortz, who was become chief 
minute and Aa e of the Ei 1g of Sweden. As there w. 


5 0 d bike! 100% _ 


Gor; perfua ted the King of: Saale th 23 he nou = We at angle amends made 


on the le 20 of the Chevalier de St. Georg e, "and by refton A ve dike ot 
Holi): to his du bedom. Zetides, that, Ba united with the czar, there 
Was nothing they might not undertake, I 


It may here be obſerved, that the duke of Orleans had interpoſed to 
un 10. * 


letters of 
pubilthed in 


malice of 


E N A N 9. 93 
which woundede his honour, without a previous com- 
munication os che fame, o. 9 inding an explanation 
of thole paflages, as a good al thould Have done. 

As {ome atticles of this amor related to the king as 
elector of Hanover, there were two anſwers given to it, 
one by mr. Stanhope, the other by the chancery of Hano- 
ver. he king ſays, he is very far from ſu (petting the 
czar of entering into any engagements in favour of the Pre- 
tender: owns (as nothing can leſten the good underſtand— 
ing between, them, but the continuance of the Ruſſian 
troops in the empire) he cauſed inſtances to be made to the 
courts of Vienna, Denmark, and Pruſſia, for Uniting their 
endeavours.:to perſuad E him to removethem: hopes the 
czar wilhave a due regard thercto, and [pcedily with, Iran 
Its Loops, {i:nee: the continuance 01 them 1n the emp! re In- 
timates a def, an quite contrqy to the acting again DC 
den, and creates fich diſtrüſt and qealoulics as cannot be 
otherwifſe removed. As for tlie CO en of the 
it was un, bottle. lays the memo! ial) ! 
concerning the car, becaule the l. 


I ers, 
mit the paligces 
18 Uitte l \\, cigh 45 FCATON 
Uk Lone adde \\ ” i FN Cu 


found. The antw 


that he ſhould have reaton to be: tutidticd; | roVIded- he 
would remove the only obſlack: to thwun mutual O00; 1. u 
landing, the continuance of the Ruffllan noo PS III th . 
empire. 
Thele memorials did not reconcile the tp pri the 


174 G 

diſtance of their dominions, the 
\\ th regard LO-:-COLNHICTCE. 
but thev were Cnemies 


Tere} Ol t (lie N 
ſuſpended their retentmelite, 
the reſt of their Hife. The czar;cu- 


rious as hen as, v ae not. have tailed of viſiting England 
in his progrets, had the two monarchs been upon good 
terms. 8 | 


czar, after having ſpent three months 1 
retolyed UPON A TOUT TO the court of ra 
enter into a. confederacy with the: regent of France,” He 
offered to pour an umerous army into the empire, winch 
fthould be at N dit pola! tot the regent, provided he would 
pay him the fubfidies, he dena nde: i which were very 
large. But his otter was ons 50 and COMMUNICATE | Ty, 
the reg cnt to Kine George. 

[tay at Paris conc Inded 14-treaty. of tric ac ) With Fr ance, 
in which the | ing of Pruffia was clade. and, being Pick. 
led by the regent, he promiſed tov, the: wht be rom 
Nec lenburg. 7 he czar, at his.return to Amſterdam, ad- 
nutted baron 0 7. (who had been ſet at liberty. the day 
betore his arrival) with &rcat privacy to an mterview-at 
1,008, Gortz. underton k tO achſun 


li Os 


HCC, NI 1th K dei i! 


(tall dilerences between 


the zar, ant the King of Sweden, wühin three months, 
andthe. czar engaged to fulpend all Opperattons againſt 


Sweden till the-end of chat term. 
_ This interview having been complained of Hythe Brizifh 
reſident at Peterſburg, the czar's miniſters at fit denivd- it 
but - foon after were obliged to own it The: late: duke oi 
Ormond, with one mr Jernegan, a Roman catholic, was 
CONC 10 Nlittal in Courland- to Propolc u mare! 18 between 
one of the czar's daughters and the pretender, and 


o 
d] 
| 


LO. Ot-CT 


7 


to goand pertuade the King of Sweden to make PENCE Witt 
; & 5 os , : : : 
the Czar, and affitin letting the l on the throne 
e 5 1227 5 vas RP" 
of. Great-Britaing. but the prope fal of the marriage inter- 


red with baron Gortz's fcheme, who had long intended 
that princels for the duke of Holſen, to whonr the was at- 
terwards: married. Mr. -Ternegan was tent to Sweden för 
lende th; it the duke of Ormond n. 1ohr..come-there. as the 
pretender's miniſter. The aniwer be brought to the duke 
was, that the king of Sweden had rong reatons for hot ad- 
mitting him. He was ſoon after ſent from Mittau, and 
Jernegan was lelf to manage the buſineſs - at Peterſhurg, 
with all poſlible ſecrecy. Mean while a congreſs was forn: - 
ed at Abo, between the Swediſh and 
which was aſterwards removed to Aland. 

The czar's chief aim was to keep not only Ingria, and 
part of Carcha, but allo Rexel, with Eſtonia, and Bag B 
with Livohia, and to reſtore to Sweden only Finland, aud 
the reit of Carcha. Baron Gortz flattered the czar with 


Nuffian minilters, 


bring the bingof 8 weden to a peace, and ſeit the count de la March to him 
as his embaflador, But the king of Sued would hearken to no propoſals 
till baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg were ſet at liberty, The regent, 
hn this, orders d 8 erville to allure his Pritannic m Je ſty, that the kin, 2 
of Sweden had dechired, he had yet no intentions to trouble the tran wlity of 
Great-Biitain, nor h. 7 entered into any oi the deſigus, attributed to his 
miniſters, and ſhonld conlider, as a great injury to hin, the BAS 2100 of his 
having any concern in their projects. After this declaration on the pa t of 
the king of Sweden, the regent hoped, that the king would ſend bac coatr 
Gyllenburg to his maſter, and give his conſent that baron Gortz fhould be 
alto releaſed, This was accordingly done, and count Oyllents urg was 
exchanged for mr. reſident Jackſon, who had been detained at Stockhelun. 
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Ne to their ordihips conſideration; praying, that his im— 


that, the houſe having been aſſured by the e PRI of the commiutte 


94 r 


che hopes of the king of Sweden's conſent to theſe ceſſions, 
in cout ide ration of his aſſiſting him in reſtoring Staniflaus, 
and retaking what Denmark and England had conquered 
upon Sweden. The king of Pruſſia was to be included in 
the treaty, and the czar, "the better to make his own terms, 
en! gazed = prevail with him to 75 Stetin for an equiva- 
ſent Fomewehere elſe. Upon theſe foundations baron Gortz 
and NM. Oſterman, the czar's plenipotentary, concerted 
the plin of a peace between the czar and the king of Swe- 
at es = BY this plan the conqueſt of Norway was | deſigned. 

he czar was obliged to aſſiſt his Swectith. ma 

xpedlition, and both promiſed to unite all their forces 
5 the king of Great- Britain, in caſc he ſhould inter- 
poſe. This ſecmed to have a view to the intereſt of the 
pretender, anda deſign of an invaſion in Scotland, atter the 
conquett ot Nor W ay . | 

Uhen baron Gortz ſet out for Aland with the plan of 
peacc, in order th ohtain his maſter's conlent, the King 
of Sweden was with his: army before Frederickſtad, in 
Norwa: y, where he was killed in the night, between the 
29th and zoth of Nov ember 1718. Baron Gortz, not be- 
ing in forme -d of his death, was arreſted on the road, and 
having drawn upon Fiiclf the hatred of the nation, and 
reſentment of the nobles, whom he had treated with 
haughtineſs, he was by. them condemned. to the ſcaffold, 
where he died with great refolition. By the king of Swe— 
den's death, the face of ailairs in the north was entirely 
changed, So den was forced to ſubmit; the czur, king 
of Denmark, and king George, as elector of Hanover, re- 
manned-1n pofleiſion Bog what they had, acquired. Theſe 
1 tne! not ended til the following year, have been 

lated at once to ave any farther recourſe to them. 
I; it to return to England, 

The carl of Oxt: ord had now been confined in the Tower 
ahmolt two cars, and, finding the ſeſſion was like to end 
without enteling oy his caſe, he cauſed a petition to be 
tothe houte of lords, wherein he ſubmitted his 


prifonment might not be indefinite. The lord Trevor, 
wa preſented his petition, made a long ſpeech in his fa- 
our, as did allo the duke of ] zuckingham, 
8 Ott ingh: un and Abingdon, and the Lords Harcourt and 
North and Grey. It was inſiſted in the carl's behalf, tha 
the impeachmient was deſtroyed g and determined, ſince he 
was not {bio git to his trial the ſame ſeſſions, in which he 
| ched:; and ch. t the prorogation ſuperſeded the 


whole Proce dings. he earl of Nottingham, who, in. 
1715 when in 1 had been one of the 10 z calous 
Aeli the nn Utters of the late queen, ſtrenuoufly inſiſted 


| 1) achment! s being ſuperſeded by the proroga- 
tion, 0 Gemancdcd leave t enter his proteſtati ions againſt 
the vote patted w the contrary, by a majority of eighty- 
leven to torte 1 2 

1-114: einge ciected, the duke of Buckingham moved 
to appoint a day tor the cart's S trial, „ which, after ſome de- 
bates, anck aßpe unting à committee to ſearch for preicdents, 
was fi xc 1 appol inted. It is remark 4 that the ap- 


pointing a day did not occaſion ſo long a debate as the 

| | 2 7 

* Hi: rte st Nas as follows : 
[D)fenticnt, 


I. Becauſe there ſeems to be no difference ia law between a prorogation 


ond a difiolution of the parliament, which in conſtant practice, have had 


the {ime effect 8 go determination, both of judical and legitlative pro- 
and ue DUy this vote may tend to weaken. the reſolutio MN of 
this houſe, May 22, 168 5, which was founded upon the law and practice 
Of parliament in "all ages, without one precedent to the contrary, except in 
Cates whichrhu ppened after the order made the 19th ot March, 1678, which 


CCUCUMES: ; 
_ 


was feverted gal. aunulled in 10685; aud in e nce hereof the earl of 


Sat fury was. dilcharged in 1690. 
II. Beonitlc this can never be extended to any but pc ers, for by the ſtatute 
4 aw; III. no commoner can be W hed of any capital crime; and it 


to conceive, why the peers ſhould be diftinguifhed and e .eprived Gt 


te betet of all the laws of liberty, to which the meaneſt commoner in 


eee and this ſcems the more extraordinary, becaute it is 
ole umatked of the commons, who, it is conceived, never can atk it with 
any colour of lau, precedent, reaſon or juſtice, 

This proteſt was ſubſcribed by Nottingham, Fra, Roffen', North. and 
Gray, Ba e i, Abingdon, Mantel, Hay, Guilford, Dartmouth, Foley, 
Brus. a 

When this report was read in the houſe of commons, there was a ſilence 
for two or three minutes, till at laſt mr. Hungerford roſe up, and took no- 


tice of the great hardſhips, which the earl of Oxford h:d undergone, Mr 


Boicowen exp refed his concern, that a proſecution, which the commons 
had begun in ſo folemn a manner, and which was thought ſo neceſſary to 
v indicate the honour and juſtice of the nation, ſhould, at laſt, be dropped; 
* hich he was jure would be a reflection upon that Ros: 

Here again was a deep filence ; and the ipeaker riling, 1 in order to put the 
qu zeion, mr. Samuel Tufnel, made a Jong ſpeech, in which he NG 
crccy, that there was evidence againſt the earl of Oxford ſuthcient to con- 
vict him of high-treaſon in We tminſer-hall, it was that which ſwayed him 
to vote for briuging'an offender to public juſtice, who had betrayed the ho- 


eſty in that 


pointed Iord-chanc 
the earls of 


„ N-0E AND; 
ſhortening the day, and that the carl's friends preſſed. t. 
houſe to appoint a ſhort day, while the other fide node 


* 


commons, to know whether they were ready, or to an 


point the 13th of June for the trial. After tome deb, 


the 13th was appointed by a majority of cighty-five agar 
forty - four, and a meſtage was tent to the commons tg 
quaint them with the ſame. 


This metlage cauſed no leſs debates among the com. 


mons. They jaw the face of their affairs a little chang. 
ſome, who had been active in this proſecution when 14 1 
firit begun, and upon whom the houte might be {aid 


mittee to enquire into the {tare of the earl of Oxford's 
peachment. The committee found, upon enquiry, t 


teveral members of the ſecret committee (who begun the 


proſecution) had been called up to the houſe of peers, a 
lords Onflow „Coningſby, and Marſham, and that oth« 
ſeemed remiſs, or were abſent. Therefore the houſe was m 

ed and did agree, that mr. Carter, fir William T homplon'r 


ſerjeants Birch, Pengelly, and Reynolds, ſhould be 00 
At their firſt meeting, mr. Carte; 


to the ſecret committee. 
was choſen chairman in the room of mr. W alpole, Who 
with {everal others, abjcnted himſelf. 
ſecretary Addiſon, mr. Craggs, 


for tune. Accordingly, the duke of Buckingham, wh 

bad made the motion, declared in a ſpeech for athort das 

and named the 6th of June. But the. carl of 4 Sunderland 
and the lord Coningſby were for ſending a meſſage to 


le 


ſome meaſure to de -pend for carrying it on, leemed to l 0 
coldly upon the matter, and to decline the work, or a. 
leaſt to have lets of that confidence, the houſe uſu]: 
ſhewed them before. This cauſed a vote to appoint a com. 


as the 


5 
For this reaſon mr. 
ſerjeant Mead, and mi. 


Teflop, and a little after mr. Lechmere, now chancellor o 


the duchy of Lancaſter, were added tothe number. 


Alk the eminent law ye rs Of the houſe being thus named 


to be of the committee, they immediately fell to Prepar. 


ing to make good the articles of impeachment, in cafe . 


houte ſhould ag rec to proceed to the trial; but all the v hil 
they left people in ſuſpence, as to their reſolution, ce. 


trial was to be. The ki ing N 21 
lor Cowperto be lord high- . 


till the day bet Ore th: 


©] 


this occaſion, aud all things were in readineſs for the tri 


when, on the 12th of June, a a meflage was ſent from tl: 


commons to the lords, to demand ſonger time for tlic 


preparations, purſuant to the following | report of the con. 


That the committee had mer ſeveral times, and 
ſome progrels in the matters to them referred; but chat!. 


proſecution of the impeachment having been interrupt 


tor ſo many months, by the intervention of many weigh! 
and urgent affairs, which more nearly and immedi ate! 
concerned the w cliare, defence, and ſecurity of the Kin: 
dom, it was become abſolutely neceflary for thoſe wi 
ſhould be aÞpar 
view and carefully peruſe all the treaties, records, letter 
and other papers, proper and neccttary for ſupporting thi 
proſecution; which being voluminous it would be 1mpo' 
ſible, within the time appointed tor the trial, to adjult a al 
apply the Proper cv dence to the ſeveral articles.“ 


hour and intereſt of the nation. Mr Bromley endeavoured to-vindc: 


mr. Walpole, by alledging, that, though he was chairman of the for” 
committee, yet, if any thing were done amiſs among ſt them, it were har 
lay all the blame at his door, lince the whole commit tee were equa Wl 
cerned in the impeachment.” Bur, as to the matter then under deliber 
mr. Bromley added, that they Nd bcen told above a year an. a a1 half, iy 
that. the evidence was Fed. ; but that they ought not to give the lords 
trouble of going through the whole impea: -hment, line e, in his op! 
twenty of the articles were alt ogether vain and needleis,? yomemerm bets: 
ing ſhoced at this aflertion, mr. Bromley immediately explained hinnell, 
ing, that, if the two articles that were for high-treaton could be 
go. ad, the other twenty would be necdleſs and inſigniſicant.“ Mr dtp} 
obterved, «© that this impeachment bo ig been de pending ſo long, that c. 
body expectech it would be dro pped: and inde &d, unlcts the two articles 
igh-trenſon could be made good, lie thought it unreaſonable to g. 
two houtes an uuneceflary 10 üble about the other articles, by "He AG 
litting in the hotteſt part of the it; ner. That, after all, tnoſe, who! 
firſt begun the impeachme 3 ought to be tatisficd with having g. 
places of thoſe that were impe acl the ed which, indeed, ſeemed, to bc 
they had principally in view... That the truth of this appeared 5 05 
from the behaviour of the genthegan, who was the moſt forward and 

in the impeachments, vhoſe warmth was. very much abated ſince he 
out of place, That he did not mention this as a refleEtion on Un it + "oy 
man, for whom he ever had a great reſpect; but that he was afraid ©: 
would leflen him in the eſteem of others, That, for his own Boz he 5 
not the leaſt ſurprized at his conduct; of which he had, of late ob'e!\: 
many inſtances; but that he ever dif; ap; proved it.“ After this mr. Wal 
made an apology 438 1 mel: lay ing, athong other 2 6 6 that 8 hav u 
m nent; hd he was ill convinced 0 hi 3 conſcience; that the ee mini 
had given themſelves up intirely, aud were ready to Aeliver up then!“ 
to France.“ Mr Lechmere bene ſupported the motion ſor the me 
and faid, * it was no wonder, that a certain ſet of men, who had, at fir, © 
poled the impeachments, mould now be for letting them drop : and ““ 


ted to manage the impeachment, to Te: 
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* | Upon this meſſage the earl of Sundertand 1oved to allow 
the commons a fortnight. The duke of Pevonſhire ſaid, 
twelve days were ſufficient. The lords Trevor, Harcourt, 


and others inſiſted, that the lords having fixed-; day for 


the trial, they ought not to grant any farther time; but 
the duke of Devonſhire's motion for twelve days was car— 
ried by ſeventy-ſix againſt fifty-ſeven; and the 24th of 
June was appointed for the day of trial, of which notice 
was ſent to the commons. 
Upon this the commons, to let it be {cen that they re- 


ſolved to go on with >the trial, voted the preparatory or- 
ders, and appointed the committee, with four other mem- 


bers, to be the managers, to make good the articles of im- 
cachment. 

On the 24th of June, the lord high-ſteward, with the 
houſe of peers, patled to the court, prepared for them in 
W c{tminſter-hall, when the commons were pretent, as a 
committee of the whole houte, their managers coming 
firſt, and taking their places. The king, the prince, and 


prince s of W ales were ſeated in boxes: as were the reſt of 


the royal family, and the foreign miniſters. Al! Sy 
being prepared, and filence proclaimed, the carl of Ox 

ford, who had been brought trom the Tower by watcr to 
Weſtminſter, was conducied to the bar by. the deputy- 
licutenant of the Tower, having the axe carried before 
him by the gentleman-jailor of the Tower, who {tood with 
it on the left hand of the priſoner, with the edge turned from 
bim. Then the articles of impeachment k were read, with 


the carl's anſwer, and the replication of the commons. Af— 


ter which the lord high-{teward addrefled himtclt thus to 
the priſoner (after having mentioned the uſual way of ex- 
horting perſons in his c: ndition as to their behav jour) © but, 


contidering the many great offices your lordthip has borne 


in the ſtate, your long experience.and known learning im all 
1 ary proce cedings, 1 cannot but think it woul: | be 


1 or me to pen * to your | n in that manner.” 


Perch, 750 1 ended, fir Toleph Jekyll tood up, "In order 
to make good the firſt article of the impeachment: but the 
lord HarcoutT Having ſignificd to the lords, that, betore 
the managers proceede d: tarther, he had a motion to make, 
they ne to their Own houſe: and the commons re- 
turned to theirs. 

As ſoon as the peers were come to their houſe, the lord 
Harcourt repretented, „that the going through all the art: 
cles of impeachment would take up a great deal of tiine to 
little purpole; tor, it the commons could make goud the 
to articles for high-treaſon, the earl of Oxtord would: forfeit 
both lite and eſtate, and there would began end of the.mat- 
ter; whereas the proceeding, in the method the commons 
1 would draw the trial into a prodigious length 
urging, that it would be a great hardthip upon a peœer, 290 


this was yet the leis ſurprizing, in that the ſame 5 had conſtantly 


tne But th; oi is own Þ: iſt, he was ot the. ſame OPINION he ever 
was, that the 1 ration Could not p. oper, till they had broaght thoſe to juſtice, 

who betraved its allies in ſo 1c: indalous a manner, and brouz ght 1t to'the K 
of ruin: and that he would venture his life in this proſecution.“ This ſpeech 
had fo much weight, that it was carried without dividing, that the meſſ: ge 


be fent to the Eg 


k og page 25. 
| The paper was as follows : 
. Z, Tt "1 


Con mons h ving ra ken into their conhd eration your lordfliips Fe {os 


Iutionconimunicate 1 oO them managers relating to the proceedings. on the 
g ; ») i : 1 

tim ot Robert cart of Oxford and earl Mortüner: wand being defirous, as far 
as in themes, to maintam a good corre ipondence with your lordſlups, bave 


Gel, this conference, 1e have command us to acquaint your Jordthips, 


tun TILEY « one te it to be. the: undoubted right of the commons to in peach 


a pee, either tor high-treaſon, or for bie oh crunes and nn{demeanors.;” or, it 
they ice occation, to:mix both wo one and the other in the ſame accutation. 


Ihe in pe: 1 piefert re: qd avainit ERoben earl of Oxford and carl Mor— 
timer is one continued accut ation, conſiſtung of high crimes and mifdemea— 
ners, and allo of chat ges of. high-trœhfon. The facts, on which the articles 


precedin n& thoſę of ligt h- es lon are g. ounded, are laid together in order of 


Fr; and tollow one another ſuccell; vely, in the manner they were comfutted, 


As the commons thou: zut this the Pls natural method for exhibiting the - 


ſeveral artictes againſt the taid earl, they were of opinion, that they fhould 
proceed in the proof of theſe ſeveral facts after the fame method, tince it is 
nianiteſt, that, in laying open the courſe of fuch a wiced adminittr ation, the 


preceding parts of it gave lig! Ait to thoſe which follow; and that the prot 


of the ſeveral articles of high crimes and miſdemeanors would naturally lead 
to the proof of thoſe of high-treaſon. 

Your lordſhips received thele ſeveral articles of impeac! ment, without 
making any exception againſt the form in which they were e The 
faid carl made his ann er to them in the ſame order, and has-no where in- 
fifted to be tried in any other method: ſo that the commons are ſurpriged to 
find a ffop put to then proſecution by an objection, which has never been 
ſtarted by the 1aid earl, and w hich your lordſhips had given them 40 little 
reaſon to expect. 

Lo this mutt be added, that as the commons only are maſters of the evi- 
dence, and as upon that account they are beſt able to determine wliat to 
ch arge fir ſt, and What ne X z ſo rhe ale moſt p!oper to determine I" what 


all the commons of Great-Britain are 10 highly concerned. 


Loihich the y further add, that they ice no reaſon, but that your lordſiips 
Je 


thod to proceed for the advant: ige : of the proſecution, in the event of whicn. 


FS OWED MN De: 55 


had already undergone 10 long a confinement, to appear 
every Gay at their bar like a traitor , and be, at lai, tound 
guilty only of high ties and nuſdemeanors:“ and therefore 
he moved, tl at the commons mi aht not be admitted to pro- 
cced, till ind TE i was firlt given upon the articles for high- 
reaſon. The lord Harcourt was upp Vorted by the Jord Tre- 


vor, and the-earls of Angleſea and Nottingham. Bur the 
courts. of judica- 


lord Pa ker aniwered them; „that, itn a 

ture, it is the uſual and CONN int method to go throw: n all 
the evidence, before judgment be given upon any part of 
the accutadion: that chowoh the howulc o ph S be thetins 
preme court of the k 


tt 
1 
{1 


gdon t It has evera regard to the 
rules of equity and juſtice, and even to the forms oblerved 
in the COUrts | NE And, as tor the. prifoner's appearing 
in the abject condition-ot a traitor, it was but a piece of or- 
mality, \\ hich did him no manner of hurt, and to winch 
ſons of the highett rank had ever ſubmined, in orderito 
clear their innocence.” The earl of Sunderland, the lord 
Coninpiby, and the lord Cadogan poke on the: fare fide, 
But, the dukes of Buckinghamand Argyle, the earl of Hay, 
the biſhop of Rochefter, the lord North and Grey, the lord 
Townthend, and lever] others hin 
the | wad lar Court's motion, 1 Was carried intheatrmative 
DY 4 maj ity | eiohty-cIght acanit fty-lix; 

This retolution. being declare Q to. the managers At. tlie 
lords return. tothe hall, tir Willlam Thomnlon replied; 
that they conceryed 1t to be ſo much Cie undoubted 85 
of the commons.to proceed in their own method, in mane 
tenance of the articles exhibited by. them, and «did appre- 
hend, that this retolution of their lord: Hips might be vo. ta— 
tal coricquence to the rights and privileges of all the com- 
mons of Great-Britamn; that they. cou ITC 01 take upon them 
10 Proc 15 any further, Without LE 0 ung, LO the 110 = ot 
commons {or their direction: theremn.” 

Upon 155 procceding, CONE rences, ſearching. for prece- 
dents, and the like method of 1 managing och dip: 
up {ome days; and in patieulär, on the. zh Ot Jane the 


COMMONS. ata CONtEreauce de Uvecreda paper, containing kHelr 


reatons for allerting it as then UNGOUILE Fett linpetch 
a_pecr either for high-treaton, or. for h. gh | re ern 
demeanors, or, it they [ee occalion, to m1% bo ch Ane 


accutat ton. ! | 
$I . * 1 d . 41 1 op * 3 1 * 7 | LS 
[ 1115 rp being debated in the Houfc of lords, elne 14 + 
5 ' C . Ss J | SE 
techn 9 r former relolutiong that thercommons Hiould 


not procecd till judgment was given upon Ne es Of 


higli-trenſon, and-ordered likewilea paper of reatons in {up- 
port of their refolutions to He draw 19 and delivered to the 
COMMONs-at another conference, wherein they afterted em to 
be a right inherent im every court. of putllice to order und 
Procecddingsas tuck courts (12; think 
fit to be Obferved, in all 

Thus tar the to 
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U 
madig etore! lem. m 


Thr $f I e: ered On their debate w 79 05 ome 


may as well invert the whole order of the SHED as ta preſcribe. to. the 
oppotedygall that had been propoſed tor the ſupport of the pretent happy ſet- 


commons thute particular ariuvics, on which Mey arc bit to proceed 5; which 
will neceffarily produce tucl a contution both It the facts und evidenc 
18 by DO inan eonfiflent Witlt. that clearnets and 1˙0 
con nion think this attair ought tonappear. 

The commons,” upon cxammming pre -edents, do do find divers precedents 
of impeachments tor Ingh-treafon, and other high crimes and nutuctneanors, 


C45 
riptruity, uhr which the 


bed » U 1 1 1 * 
in the lame accufatiom; an 1d not find, that the los got VCI Ohg Hog (1 10 JUCN 


„ ings, or ever gawe judenent Pe alt) Bf ular article of an um- 


* * . 
peac! hinent betore the commons adi ge One throueh, and concluded te it evi 
_ wes 
dence upon all the articles, or fo many OT them 1s they thoug ht fit: ard tis 
commons are at.a loſs to conceive vliut; argmments, OF piece «ents, cau be 


bronght to pb the reſolütion 1 . Ven 4HHiips, 0 vive judy NONE HON 
onc part of the fame e 1e einn the other part for a ſub helit 
trial, as they ate to know what your lordihips mean; by a mittig the Cole 
mons TO Proct ed UPON the Clos 1 gh Cnmges-1 nd tid ume OUS, after the 
judgment is given upon the articles for hygh-treaton In P] DOWNS the judgme 11k 
proper for Ingh-tre: ion ſhould be giver againft the fad earl, | 

For theſe reatons the commons: attert it-as their undouited 1181 o proceed 
on the trial oft Kobert earl of Oxford and eart Mortimer, after the method, 
in which the! ir managers were proceed! ing, when interrupted by your: lorditips 
tefolution,? 

» The paper was as follows. 

Their lordfhips,. in order to preferve u good eorretparige nce with the 
houte of commons (whic I they thuil aiway's endeavour-to do, 4s far us lie il 
their power) hive defired this conference upon the ſubject- matter of the Ian 
conference, and have directed us to gegueint you, that their lordtiups quclge 
Iten i! nit inheren t 111 every court Oi FORE: to Order anch direct inch niothogds 


of procendings, us ſuch courts (hall think fit to. be objerved in all aue dg 
penn g before them; which can _ VC 110 In fl ucncc 10 the Peg dice Of ju 
tice, and where ſuchien, nethads of 510. Cechings arc nat otherwilg ſettled by any 
poſitive rule, Ihe power of judie ature, on all im len ichments, being alt 


unqueſtionably inherent in their lordilps, and it not beg determined by 
ally. PO tive. rule, whether the houſe of common: may pr. ced/to make NY 
the 1cyeral articles exhibited for highetrealon ; and there being no pt ceedent, 
where the conmong, UP! the trin! of any uch impe CANJET: temp cd. to 
proceed, in the firit place, to make go od an 7 of the altes conta i! uch 
impenchments for high crimes and miſdemeanors; their Jordin ps CON 1 
the nature of the unpeachments now de mend 19 bel [Ore them, and the methoe 

wherein the managers for the houte of commons were beginning to. proce ; 
upon the trial, to make good the #1: n ticle thereof, which is a CHAIR tot 
high crimes and miſdemeanors only; and allo con i{idering the very Guterer:! 
methods of procecdiog on at inipeach meant of a peer tor nig! | ticalon, 13 «well 
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Hampden, 


things were not carried thus without tome variety 
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calmnets, but they grew Warmer the next day, when th 
commons, having conſidered the paper deuy ered to them 
bs the lords, ſent a metlage to deſire a free conference, and 
the lords re fuſed | it; and now the party for the car! of Ox- 
ford bezan to tee his deliverance at hand, for the lords re- 
tunng tO: 2rant the commons a free conference, {ct the two 
houſes into a new diſpute, and put the w ſhed-for agreement 
about the trial quite Gut of the queſtion. 

This refaſal of a free conference was urged in the houſe 
of lords upon the foundation, that it was a point of judica- 
ture in which the commons had no concern, at leaſt, they 
could not admit it to be debated ; and ſome prece dents were 
brought, in which the commons had denied the peers a tree 

conference, as in money-bills, in which the ſame reaſons 
were given, namely, that it was a money-bill in which the 
lords had no right to make any amen. lnent. - Theſe things 
were going on to great heights, and, the commons defiring 
a conference upon this tubicet, they gave in a paper to che 
managers for the peers, ſicrein the v 1nfifted that it was not 
1 point of jpicicature, bil a point relating only to the prote- 
Cution of the commons, and therefore a tree conference 
ought not to be denicd. n 


Ihe lords, though gen of them were zealous for bring- 
ing on the trial, ver being tender of the privile ges 01 the 
1 8 and faticfied + .. the CONNgIONS were in the Wrong 


re! lolved 0 inſiſt pon it, that. th CY: Ol igll. t not to Srand thein 
a trce conference upon this tubject;; and, having hut the 
queſtion again 11 tyerr hot e, it pall Jed, Ot to grant a free 
confere: ice; ien WAs fl »nity ed to the commons. 

put the houſe of commons ih a flame, and 
ſeveral warm 1pccci on the occation hy mr. 


Thus melläge 
ches weré, made 
Stanhope, mr. Craggs, mr: Tutnel, and others; mr. Lech— 
nere lamtented the 17155 yy dilemma to which they were 
brought, ceither.to Ice 0 great an Ol lender 7 
ford clcape UN PUT ſhed, 
his trial in the manner preſcribed by the lords.“ He laid, 
he thought the latter more eligiblc of the two, with a fay- 
ing tothe riglus and priv leges of the co; nmons, and there- 
fore made a motion tor it.“ He was ſupported by mr. 
and {everal other members, but his motion was 
rejected. Thena meſſage was br: bught tron the lords, that 
they intended preſently 0 Prone ny on the trial of the earl; 
The commons took no notice of this meſ{? erer, 

ſecing the lorels were 1 clolved to proceed, the houſe 
ec. It was taereſted; this 


LEV THAT HOETECELY EA Y: more 
0 
1 


is the carl of Ox- 


adjournment was ore lered, that 
neſlages about it, or be 
ate hall to appear at tlie trial. 

pears from the e above-mentioneq, that, théſe 
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before as opp n the trial thereof, and the cnenmſtances attending fuch a trial, 
nen emſelves obliged to come to a _tefolution com! mneicate 9. to the 
the 24th inſtant, as well for the doing juſtice in the cate depend. 
ing before 1 5 as for the pre eventino 1 new-.precedent to be made G11 this 
rial; in conſequence whereof, a new and unjuſtifiaible form of proceeding 
LYNE a peer, upon an unpeachment for bigh-tieaton and high crimes, might 
be introduced eus trial 92 n thofe arteles,in which he is ch. wed tor lügh 
erunes and mntemcanars onlv,!to the prejudice of the pecrage of Great- 
Britain in all tune t9-come, viz. the trying a peer on articles for high. ciimes 
undmmiigemcanys without the bar, the detaining in cuſtody a peer ſo accuſed, 
Wallis egte commimnents of him to the Tower during the time of ſuch trial 
Nb [nbjcfting a pcer to as 1gnominious circumſtances on his trial, as it he 
then on. hs tial on-articles or nigh- tre: alon ; whereas a peer, on his tri- 

Nis on ürticles to nuke neanors only, ought not to be deprived of his liber— 
ty, nor ſequeſte re from Pariia ent, and 1 is entitled to the privile ge of fitting 
within The | bar an; ing the whole tne of his trial: 
the knowmriule of proccedins 


C(OOVicg at)! 


95 11 tuch cates may be evaded, thould a peer 
be brought to Dis⸗trial on ſeberat articles exhibited; again Ion high Crumes 
and mudemeanvrs and high-tren on Eo together, and the commons be ad- 
nittied to provecd, order to minke good the articles for high crimes and 
midememnmors, before judgment be cv en upon the articles for high-treafon. 
Their e bave:tuliycontide ered the matters offered to them by the 
houie ot commons, at the laſt conference. relating to the proceedings againſt 
Rovert carl. © fort] and £ earl Mortimer ; and their lord{lups are fully 1atis- 
lied, that the refolution they have taken and communicated to the commons 
on the-24th 5 is jun anchrenſonable z and that the honſe of commons 
my real mcouvenence thereby, in carry ing on their preſent 
Their lordthips have commanded us to let you know, that 
they do inhſt on their ſaid re (ation, Viz. that the commons be not admitted 
to Prot 'ced, it order to make good the articles againſt Robert earl of Oxford 
and. car] Mor! timer, for high tunes and imtdemcunors, till judgment be firſt 


+ 
! 
1 
aenot put unde! 
Pprolccution. 


given UpoN th Lies tor high-treaſon.“ 
nee . was thus: | 
„The coaumons . AK en into confideration your lordſhips me Mage, 


viz. that vourordtht Ps ( 


i not think Mt to give 1 free conte rence on the fub— 
Jacen. ut 


ſt conference, as was deſited by the commons :.and they 
beg ſtill deſirous, to the ntmolt of their power, to preſerve a god correl- 
pondence with your lordfiups, have aſked this conference ; and have com- 
manded us to acquant your lordſhips, that they are very much furprized to 
End Your NI 2s deny a free conference, atter your jordthins | nave alieady 
26d ton conference defir ed by the commons on the ſ1ne fichjeét-matter, 
1d after Your loraſhips have, on your parts, alſo detired a con 10 Fence upon 
fame ſubject. 1 he fie conferences-are the moſt ancient and eſtabliſhed 
. :thods for adjuſting the dillerences tliat have at any time ariſen between 
ze two houſes, aud as the commons conceive, 15 the only ok 'thod to 3 
a good correfpondence between them on ſuch occahons, which, at this time 


Or 0 acquieſce in Pro EE cans 3 


cl: eur 


11 all which particulars, 


F V 
onFand motions. 


great offender (and ſuch they accounted the earl to be) | 
Juſtice, were for quitting the nicety they contended for 
and, nor doubting but they ſhould be able to make £69; 
the charge of-high-treaſon againſt lum, were for giving 1}, 
lords the point and proceeding. But others, no lefs 2 
lous for juſtice, and as much convinced of the earl's g. it: 
were yet of opinion, that they ought not to make any pre. 
cedent, which might be uſed by poſterity t to the difudy. 
tages of the commons, and in prejudice to their rights 5 | 
that they ſhould procecd in the ordinary methods of ju tic 
and prelerve the privileges of their houſe entire, as tlie 
anceſtors had done before them. | 

It was, however, propoſcd to proceed by way of attai: 
der; and ſir William Strickland moved it, though in othe 
words, that leave be given to bring in a bill, to infli+ 
pains and penalties on Robert earl of Oxford, as his trait! 
rous practices and miſdemeanors deſerve, and as {hali bh. 
thought rcaſonable.“ This bred a high debate, whic!, 
ended in an adjournment to the 3d of July. 

In the mean tine, the lords proceeded to the formaiiiic 
of judicature. They went down to the hall, took thei 
places, ordered the earl to be brought to. the bar, and 
made proclamation for his acculers to appear, and maße 
good the impeachment againſt him. After this, the coi 
fat perfectly filent, as it expecting the commons ſhou!! 
appear. This lence beld about a quAITer of an hour, 
when the lords adjourned to their houſe, where the qt eli 
on, that the earl thould be acquired, pee in the af! 
mative, after ſome debate. Then the houſe e 8 
the hall, where, one or two excepted, they ail gave os 
votes ſor the diſcharge of the carl of Oxford, who wa: 
immediately ſet at liberty. It was oblerved, moſt of th 
hig lords retired, before the peers went the laſt time ty 
the hall, ſo there were not above a hundred and ſeven wh» 
gave their Votes. | 

Thus ended this affair: and it is plain, the earl owed his 
diicharge not only to the diſputes between the two houſes, 
but alfo to the late ch langes in the miniſtry ; without which 
the carl of Nottingham, the duke of Argyle, the car] of 
Ilay, the duke of Devonſhire, and the lord Townlhcn( 
would certainly not have been in the number of his friends. 
However, the commons did not reſt here 
ſir William Strickland's bill for inflicting Pains and penal 
ties on the earl was not feconded, yet, to ſhew their reſen. 
ment at this proceeding, they reſolved that the king ſhow! | 
be addrefled, to except him out of the act of £race, wins! 
was intended to be brought into the houſe. The Kino 
had likcwile, two days before, upon infor nation that: the 


is of the higheſt importance, becauſe a miſunderſtanding on this account 
Would fend to defeat the trial ot the impeachment of the commons. That 


the commons congeive cleatly, that the ub jcct- matter of the laſt conference 
is not point of jucicatuic, but a point ere. ting only to the commons, it havin! 
ariſch before any matter of judgment had come before your lordſhips upon 
tlie trial. 
ougglit not to have denfed them a tree conference upon the ſubject-· matter o 
the laſt conference.“ 

9 It is ſaid, ſome moved not to receive it. Aumals. 

„As this addreſs. (which was prefented by the wholz houſe on the 5th ©! 
July) ſets forth the juſt reſentment of the commons; it is here inſerte.,, 
with the king's anfwer ; 


Moſt gracious Sovere ion, 
* We your mazeſty's moſt "Cath f, lub; ea 


that, in our Impeachment exhibite! againſt Robert earl of Oxford ande i 


Mortimer, we did fet forth, that he the faid earl did traiterouſty adhete , 


aid, and abet the late French king 


g, then an enemy to her late majeſt y. 


did begin ang carry on aclandeltize and ſeparate correſpondence and neg. 
tion with the mitiſters of the fuld French king 


g; in conſequence of which 1! 4 
evident, that great part of the forces maintained at the expence of to mu 
Britith treaſure, in order to reduce the power of France; as likewile gre: 
part of the ſame end, were, in reality, made ſubſervient and inftrumen: F 
to awe the good altics of her majeſty into a compliance with the hard terms 
dictated by France. The unhappy Catalans were abandoned; the empero!; 
empire, and king of Portugal, were left to treat tor themſelves; the kin! 
dom of Sicily was given to the duke of Savoy, as an inducenient and reward 
to him for quitting the common caufe, in direct defiance and Waben 1 
of the grand alliance, and of the declared ſenſe ct mott of our good 1 
and eſpechnll of the Dutch, who, to this day, have never aſſented to that 
condition of the treaty of Utrecht. A ſhameful and diſhonourable d 
peace was at laſt concluded, by which impracticable terms of trade weile 
nnpotcd on Great-Britain; the demolition of Dunkirk, which had been ad- 
dreſled for by parliament, was eluded by a treacherous COLNIVANCE, as 5 
making of a new canal at Mardyke; and the ſecurity which was propoſed, 


by removing the pretender out of France, was, in the like manner, evadcd 


by a treacherous connivance at his reſiding in Lorrain. 

It is owing to your majeity's unwearied endeavours for the good of your 
ſubjects, and that juſt regard which is paid to your majeſty by foreign princes 
and ſtates,” that we ſee ourſelves deliv cred, in a great degree, from the effects 
of theſe pernicious meaſures, which might otherwiſe have preved fatal to 
your kingdoms: but as we reflect, with equal gratitude and admiration, 0! 
your majeſty” s being able to retrieve ſuch miſcarriages, eſpecially in a time 
which has been diſturbed by public tumults and rebellion, we think it is 1 


great aggrevation of guilt in thoſe who gave up ſo many national advantages, 


Some, who were zealous for bringing; ; 


lor, thoug! \- 


For wh reaſons the commons conceive, that 'vour, lorufinps 


the commons of great. B.. 
tain in parliament allembled, do moſt: bun reptéſe la 40 „Hur maße! 


gend 
"nds, 
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L t of Oxford deſigned to come to court, thought fit to 
i Forbid him. 


The ſeſſion now drew towards an end, and the houſes 


| were chiefly employed in finiſhing the bills that were de- 


ending, when, on the 15th of July, the car! of Sunder- 
Find deliv ered in the houſe of peers, the act of grace, which 
the king had promiſed in his ſpeech of the 6th of May. It 
was immediately read and patled, and then fent down 
to the houle of commons where it met wirh the like dit 
patch. 

All things being ready, the king came the ſame day, in 
de afternoon, to the houſe of peers, and, having given the 
roy al atlcatto all the bills, cloſed the ſeſfion with the iollow - 
ing ſpecch, which was read to both houſes by the lord- 


| chancellor; : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© Tcannot put an end to this ſeſſion without expreſſing 

my thanks to you for the dilpatch You have given to the 
ublic buſineſs, and declaring the ſatisfaction I promiſe 

myſelf in mecting you again early the next winter, with 

the ſame good diſpoſitions for the lervice of your country. 

« The meaſures we have taken in this p: arliament, have, 
by the bleſſing of Almighty God, effectually dete: ated all 
the attempts of our enemies both at home and abroad: and 
as the principles, on which thole meaſures are founded, 
are equally conducive to the {upporting the juſt rights of 


the crown and the liberties of the people, T ſhall always: 


perſevere in them mylclt, and diſtinguiſh thoſe who ad- 
here to them with the lame {tcadinels and relolution.” 


"Gentletdien of the houſe of Commons, 

© I thank you, in the moſt affectionate manner, for the 
ſupplies you have granted me, and for that conſtancy and 
Zeal, which you have ſhewn in reducing our national debts, 
motwith (landing the many incidents and obſtructions you 
have met with in the carrying on of that great work. As 
you have furniſhed me v ith the means of dilappointing any 
defigns of a foreign enemy againſt theſe my Kingdoms; to 
J cannot but atc be „in a great meaſure, the happy proſpect 
of our affairs abroad to that public ſpirit, which has ap- 
peared m your proceedin g, and has convinced the world, 
that no inſinuations or artitices can divert you from your 
duty to your ſovereign, and a difintereſted regen ard to pour 
fellow- ſubjects. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen 


© Tt 15 ith Treat pleature, th; it I ſee the tranquility of 
the nation fo well eſtabliſhed, as to admit of an act of 


grace, which I have long defired a fit opportunity to grant. 
1 hope, that ſuch as ſh: ll, by this means, be reſtored to 
the enjoyment of ſecurity, and the protection of thoſe 
Jaws, againſt which they have oftended, will have a due 
ſenſe of this my indulgence, and give me the molt accept- 
able return they can poſſibly make me, chat of becoming 
friends, inſtead of enemies to their country. 


Then the parliament was prorogued to the 12th of Au- 
guſt; and afterwards, by leveral prorogations, to the 211c 
of November. 

Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament, famous for the ant, 
actions relating to the carl of Oxford, but chiefly tor laying 
the foundation of paying the public debts, without any 
breach ot p arliamentary credit. 

The expectation of the act of grace had long agitated the 
minds of peop le. Some, through their impaticncetor want 


ol 1t: others, through tear of being e: xcepted out of it; and 1 


at a time when they laboured under no ſuch difficulties at home, and when the 


continued ſucceſſes of a long and glorious war had put them into a condition 
of gaining the moſt beneficial terms from the enemy. 

Your faithful commons did likewite exhibit ſeveral other charges againft 
the ſaid earl, repieſenting him, in many notorious intereſts, as a perſon who 


had abuſed the truſt and contidence which her late m: jeſty had repoſed in- 


him, and ſacrificed the honour of his ſovereign, and the good of her people, 
to private views of intereſt and ambition. 


Your faithful commons have not been w anting in their endeavours to bring 


the ſaid carl to juſtice; but, by reaſon of the unhappy differences that have, 
In this proceeding, ariſen between the two houſes, we have found ourſelves 


. diſappointed of our juſt expectation, and reduced to the nece!] ity either of 
giving up rights and privileges of the higheſt Importance to all the com- 


mons of Great-Britain, or ſceing this great oftender eſcape with impunity 
for the preſent, 


For theſe reaſons, we do moſt humbly beſcech your majeſty, that your 


majeſty will be pleaſed to except Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer 


Out of the act of grace, which your majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to 
promiſe from the throne, to the end the commons may be at liberty to pro- 


eced againſt the {aid earl, in a parliamentary way,” 


To this addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to return the following anſwer: 
Gentlemen, 


© I will give direction, in relation to the earl of Oxford, as you defire ; 
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others, though their diſlike of the general tenor it, had 
appeared diſtatisticd about it, an 0 poke e 
of it. 4 


This ack of grace and free pardon was as a finiſhing te 


che whole tranlaction of the rebellion, and <theretore t 
will not be improper to give an account of the perſons wi 
received benetit by it, and alfo of thoſe who were excepted 
out ot 1t, 


The exceptions by name were no more than, the carl of 


Oxtord, purtuant tothe commons ad lrets, lord Harcourt; 
mr. Prior, mr. Thomas S and mr. Arthur Moor, 


with five mean perions, C 1ilp, Nodes: Of Brian, Red: nayne 


(the printer) and Thompſo, l. Bote les thele, the atluffinators 
in Newgate (con ned there ever ſince bin atlahinaton-plot 
in king Williams reign) were allo excepted 8 Rane. Phe 
other exceptions were but five, except TRE is are uſual mm 
all gencral pardons. No act of grace for many ages patt, 
in like circumſtances, had been clogged with fewer exccp 
tions, conhucring: the number of rebels then abtoad,- and 


their unwearicd dilige nee to diſturb the peace of the King 


dom. „ 

As tor thoſe who received the beneſit of it, they we 
firſt the lords ins the Tower under ſentencée of I uh, 3980 
were ümmediately delivered. This was area ted by an ex- 
ception in tlie ack of grace, name iy, „all be Cons lin- 


pcached in pärliament, before the oth of M1 Ly 171, Whote 


umpeached remains undetermined.” So that- they who 
were impeachmecd tor rebellion, and being convicted were 
under ſentence of death, were not by this articles excepted, 
becauſe the unpe: ach nent was determined in law. Con- 
ſequently, the carl of Carnwarth, . with the lords Widdrin- 
ton and Nairn, peers, CONC by the houte of lords, 
were immediately diſcharged. he! lord Duffus was con- 
tinued under confinement, with an allowance of 31. 4 
week. 3 | 

Likcwiſe the priton doors were, tet open all over Kig- 
land: feventeen gentlemen; under fentence of death in 
Newgate were, releated; as allo a great many in the Mar- 
(halſca and Fleet, and in the hands of metiengers; and 


not only - thoſe who were under lentence, but fever] 


others who were not tried. 

In the caille ot Weſt-Chelter, about two hundred pri- 
ſloners, taken at Preſton, were tet free, none being detain— 
ed but the lord Charles Murray, ton of the duke of Athol, 
and he was only reterved to be a particular obiect of the 
king's clemency, a pardon having paffed' tor him a tev 
Wee ks Alter. 

In like manner the pritoners in the calle 0 Ry 0 
were delivered; thele were in general the common ſoldiers 
of the rebels, the reſt of them were cither lent to the plan 
tations. at theit own requeſt, or dead in priſon, or ha 
made their elcape. The priſoners in the caſtle of Carlitle, 
being twenty-lix gentlemen, the chick of the ditaffected 
people 1 in Scotland : molt, at no! all, taken in actual re- 
bellion, and under ſentencc of deuh, Were likewile re- 
lcaſed. | | 
In Scotland, all the prifoners remaining in the allies Of 
Edinburgh and Stirling, as the lord Rollo, the earl af Stra- 
thallan, and ſeveral others Of rank were all diſe harged. 

Commiſſioners, for enquiring into the forfeited etates, 
had been appointed ſome time by the parkament; IRE 
had managed their enquiry with grcat application, but ac 
met with great diihculties and obttriie 110515 from t le crecdi- 
tors of the attained pertons, who, by the ordinary courſe 
of Jultice, Were in polle leſlion of the eſtates. . lords of 
{efſion had allo, at the petition ot loins pe „pretend. 

ing to be creditors, fequeſtered all the matt. confie derable 


and it is with pleaſure I obſerve the ſence expret led in your addrefs of my 
Envoy tor the ſecurity, honour, and advantage of theſe Kingdoms, 
This gave ground to the following expretiion in a tre tie publiſlied at 
0 time, „that the clemency of king Ge orge was not oniv gfeat and god- 
like, but even extended turther than that of God himſelf. For (lays the 
author) God Almighty, however.mercitul in his nature, yet has proclumed 
pardon to none but the penitent; whereas king George has parc ned, mt 


thoſe who have repente (| only, but even tho' who contenu ned the very grave 


they have” received, and ntulted the king that forgave: them, r. cciving tlie 
grace a ith unthankfulneſs, and with ungtatcfal reproaches aint the hind 
that gave it.” : 

Among the exceptions were all the perſons of the name and clan. ot 
Macgregor, mentioned in an act of pathament in 84 Oland, in the firft year 
of king Charles I. It ſeems the family or clan of Macgregors alias Camp— 
bells, had been in rebellion in the time of king James I. and were reduced, 
But on king James's death, they took up the arms again, not fo much on at ny 
ſtate account, as to plunder the low. ans, and mire the country; wheres 


Upon a remark: ible ct pitted ag: Unt tlie N. v 1411 8 at they AVELC all gr” 


the age of lixteen to appear before the privy-counctl, and give atity for their 
good behaviour; and, in order to their ent, rpötion, no wollen, within the 


bounds of the Highlancs, were to baptigg any un lech! 1d, with the name of 
; FA el 

Gregor, or Maegregor. The famou Robert Rox, head of this clan, being 

in the rebclhon, occaGioned perhaps the excention, by which the whole ta- 


mily of the Macgregors were exclud- dme \euckt of the act of grace. 


B b 


\ 


10 doing. 


difficulty, 
annual rents of the forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland 


Count Mie 4 : 
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forfcited eſtates, and appointed factors with power to diſ- 
train tenants for non-payment of rents, on behalf of thoſe 
Theſe factors, or receivers, repreſenting, that 
they ated by the 1 of the court of ſeſſion, abſo- 
lutcly refuſe; t1:-1gh ordered by the commiſſioners, either 
to pay the rents into the exchequer, or to give ſecurity for 
In vain did the commiſſioners appoint receivers, 
as they could not give them a power to diſtrain. Nor 
would th ie court of ſcflion, upon the petition of the com- 
miſſioners, recal the ſequeſtrations.* The barons of the 

exchequer were next applied to, but they likewiſe refuſed 
to comply with the commiſſioners, upon which they or- 
dered all the monies, ariſen from the ſale of the pertonal 
eſtates, into the receiver- general of Scotland. 

The yearly value of the real eſtates, of which the com- 
miſſi one 5 had perfected the lurvey, amounted to 296941. 
65. 8d. ſterling, per annum, a5 appeared by the report, 
which was publiſhed in July, by order of the houſe of 
lords. 

The commiſſioners in England did not meet with ſo much 
by whote report (which was alſo printed) the 


creditors. 


amounted in the whole to 476261 188. 53d. The improv- 
ed rents of eſtates on lives, after the lives were expired, 
they computed at 47981. 68. 30. | 

As the king reſolved not ro go into Germany this year, 
the houſhold removed to Ham! pton- court, where he reſided 
for the ſummer. | 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the following alterations and 
Promotions were made: mr. Stanhope, firſt commiſſioner 
of the trea fury, was created baron of Elvaſton, and vil- 
count of Mahon ; the carl of Suffolk, mr. Chetwynd, ſir 
Charles 
ham, mi „Daniel Pultney, and mr. Bladen, were appoint- 
ed commillioners ol F krade; lord Cadogan was made ge— 
neral of all the forces in Engl and; and mr. Boſcowen 
vice treaſurer of Ireland, of which kingdom the following 
perſons were made peers: Trevor Hill, viſcount Hillbo: 
rough; fir Thomas Southwel, viicount Southwel ; Walter 
Chet nd, viicount Fitzharding ; Alan Broderick, vil- 
lord Hamilton of Strath Allan, vitcount 
Boyn; John Allen, viicount of Kildare. Coniers d' Arcy, 
brother to the earl of Holderneſs, was removed from his 
employment of gentleman of the horle, and one of the 
commuiſtioners for executing the office of maſter of the 
horſe. The earl of [Leiceſter was appointed conitable of 
Dover caftle, and warden of the Cinque-Ports, in the 
room of the earl of Dorſet; and the duke of Portland was 
made one of. the lords of the bed- chamber. 

Whillt the king was at Hampton-court, count Volkra, 
the imperial miniſter, brought him the mech of prince Hu- 
genc's victory over the 'Þ ark sat Belgrade prince Lwugenc, 
having allembled the imperial army, Holore the Turks 
could 05 raw their forces together, relolved to beſiege Bel- 
grade: to this end he marched his army over the Theyfe, 
upon a bridge of boats laid for that purpole, and poſted 
imſelf on the other ſide of the Danube, in ſiglit of that 
fortrels: this unexpected pafſage ſtruc the infidels into 
ſuch a conſternation, that their troops ran away in the ut- 


Theſe ſequeſtrations were founded upon the words of the act for eneou- 
raging ſuperiors, &c.“ "That no. conviction or attainder fhall exclude the 
right of any creditor remaining peaceable, for ſecurity of any juſt depts 
contracted before the commiſſion of any of the aforeſaid crimes. As theſe 


words ſeemed only to import, that the creditors ſhould be paid their quit - 


TO N 1 


would have decided it. 


Cook, mr. Docminique, mr. Moleſworth, mr. Pel- 


„ ‚ R N . 


moſt confuſion, while the reſt of the imperial army paſſed 
the Danube likewiſe over a bridge, that was laid with aj 
poſſible diligence. The place was immediately inveſteq, 
and lines of circumvallation and contravallation were made 
from the Save to the Danube, by which means the impe. 
rial camp became ſo ſtrong, that it ſeemed' as if one fortreſ 
had laid tiege to another. This precaution had its effect; 
tor when the main army of the Turks was advanced to rc. 
heve Belgrade, they found the beſiegers fo ſtrongly in- 
trenched, that they were under a neceſſity of Opening | 
trenches to approach their lines : but prince Eugene hac 
taken his meaſures ſo well before hand, that when th 
Ottoman army appeared, though they were much mor 
numerous and formidable than could be believed, he w; 
in a condition to expect them in his intrenchments, with. 
out diſcontinuing his attacs. It was undoubtedly a ve 
extraordinary ſight, to ſee two ſieges at once, and even t 
beſiegers themſclves beſieged; the place being {hut up vn 
all fides by the imperial army; and the imperial army ſhi; 
up on one fide between two great rivers, and on the oth; 
betw cen a town, detended by a ſtrong garriſon, and th 
enemy's camp ſtrongly intrenched : thus there was a ne. 
ceſſity either to conquer or perith, and the leaſt falſe {i 
But, when things teemed reduce 
to this dangerous criſis, prince Eugene, inſtead of wait: 
to be attaced in his intrenchments, marched out of then. 
and attaced the Turks in theirs, with ſo great bravery; 
and conduct, that he gained a molt compleat victory, ove 
their almoſt innumerable forces, which was followed the 
next day by the furrender of Belgrade, the key of the O. 
toman empire. 

Mean while, the great preparations, the Spaniards wess 
making by ſea and land, drew the attention of all Europe. 
When the emperor fent his army into Hungary againſt the 
Turks, who had invaded the dominions of the Venetians, his 
allies, the pope, to whom wars of that kind are always. 
agrecable, obtained repeated aſſurances from the king of 
Spain, both by letters, and by declarations from his amba.. 
ſador at Rome, „that he would not undertake any thins 
againſt the intereſts of the emperor, whilſt his arms ſhould 
be employed in ſo religious a cauſe ; and would even aid the 
Venetians with a {ſquadron of-men of war and gallies.“ Fo: 
which purpoſe he obtained from the court of Rome an N 
dulto, for railing a fubſidy of two millions and a half on 
eccleſial tical revenues in the Indies; and another for k ff 
hundred thoufand ducats on the eſtates of the clergy 5 
Spain, Accordingly, the king of Spain ſent out the !: 
year a {mall ſquadron of fix men of war and five galliss 
which arrived too late in the Levant, to be of any ſervice 
the Veneilans, who had before ſuſtained a naval fig ght wit 
the Turks, and had almoſt finiſhed the operations of th: 
campaign. But this year the 5 in Spain were | 
extraordinary, as gave a jcalouſy, that, inſtead of ſendin: 
aſſiſtance to the Venttians, the Spaniards had a deſign 1 10 
make ſome conqueſt thei nſelves on the e nperor's domin!- 
ons in the Mediteri „ The event ſultificdl the ſuſpicio in. 
A ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, with about nine thoutz 
land- forces, commanded by the marquits de Lede, ſai 
from Barcelona the 20th of July, and, landing at Caeli: FL 
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Wy. debts, the commilitoners tubmitted the matter to the lords, whether the | 
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. made a ſpeedy and entire conqueſt of that iſland 
ich belonged to the emperor, and was in no good con- 
hh of defence; 

During this expedition, the wach of Grimaldo, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate at Madrid, ſent a letter to the Spaniſh miniſters 
in foreign Courts, to be publiſhed as a manifeſto or declara- 
tion at” the reatons of thoſe proceedings, the ſubſtance of 
which was: © that all Europe, as well as himſelf, might 
wel! be ſurprized to find the military preparations of his 


ma! ter, which were deſigned to ſecond che efforts of the 


chit tian ar my ac cording tO promiſes made to the pope there- 
vpon, on a ſudden turned againſt that very power, in the 
* ac of Sardinia; but that, as he had opportunity of learn- 

c the. reaſons of fuch a conduct from his m: yelty” S Own 


5 ch, he thought fit to communicate the lame, to be, that 


though his m: gelty had borne with great magnanimity the 
Lact mes of many of his territories to the public tranquility 


by the late peace; upon the preſumption that {uch a con— 


for whatever unfairnets had been pr acbifee | by the 


deſcenſion would ſecure the repoſe of a nation, whoſe good 


fortune was not aniwerable to its virtue; yet as the arch- 
duke, contrary to the faith of treaties, encouraged and ſup— 
p. ted thedefertion of his ſubjects in Gar alonia, by 5 


Juccours from Naples, and other places, and ſeemed, by all 
his meaiures, refolved on all opportunities of giving him 
cliſquict in his dominions; his mafelt y had loc ked upon tlic 
war with the Lurks to have opened to him a gate of revenge, 


in recovering thole territories which had been uſurped from 
him by the arch- duke. That. all overtures of pacification 
on his majelly' s fide; had rather inflamed the-arch-duke's 
conduct in his prejudice? ; and that becauſe declarations had 


been publiheq in many parts of Europe, inſurious to his 
majeily's honour and dignity, and particularly becauſe the 


gent inquiſitor of Spain He il RE n ſelzegq, though furniſhed 


with his holinets' $ pattport, at nd 1n deſpite to that alt RO! it, 
neceflary to tupport the us regards of his tubject 


„ Ih 8 
mazclly was rclolved to employ t thoſe forces. in a Kos lu re- 
venge, which were at firſt deſigne 9 againſt the enemies of 
the arch-duke.“ Theſe reaſons did not appear ſatisfactory: 
>mperor, 
it was long before the king of Spain's promiſe, not to moleſt 
the emperor „Mhilſt he was at w 75 with The res „ Ale tlie 
een 'n of a ſingle ſubject was too weak a ground for a 
proceeding of. fuch'y iolence. 
Promifed (by the marquiſs Beretti Landi, his ambaft idor at 
the Hague) to proceed no further againſt the emperor, and 
to f uſpend all operations, in order to give time and oppor- 
tunity to the powers of Europe to think of EXPEUIENtS tor re- 
con ciling their differences, and ſecuring the tranquility and 
balance 'of power in Italy. The marquiſs allo compliment- 
ed the king of Great-Bri itainand the States, with the arbitra- 
tion of that important affair. 

King George and the regent of France were not only 
guarantees of che neutrality of Italy, but the king was more- 
over engaged 1n a defenſive alliance with the enperor. 
ſuant therefore to the king of Spain's 


Pur- 


an accommodation between the ae and king Philip, 
on ſuch terms as ſhould be equally advantageous and ho- 
pourable to both, ſupply the detects of the treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden, and eſtabliſh, on a more ſolid bats, the trau— 
qulity of Europe; with a refolution of compelling by force 
hat party, Which ſhould xctule to accede to thoſe {tipul Top 
ons, and obſtruct the general good. The 
came 10-1.ondon, the lord S. canhop e was {cnt to Madrid, and 
the lord C addogan to the Hague. Thee negottations gave 
birth to the famous treaty, « alled the quadruplc alli: inc 85 
which was concluded the next year. It was agreed, that 


the emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of 


Spain (a point king Philip had much at heart) and part 
with Sardinia to the take of Savoy, in heu of which the duke 
was to ſutrender Sicily to the emperor. The ſucceſſion to 
the dichies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which the 
queen of Spain (of the houtle of 1 aracle) claimed by inhe— 


ritance, in default of male-1fine, was to be ſettled on her eld- Britain ane Ireland, and to all privy-countellors and their 


eſt ton : the king of Span, fiot being ſatisficd with this par- 
tition, continued to make very formidable prepararions by 
ſea and land, without any regard to the admonitions of En 
land and France. U pon which king George ordered 
ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war to be fitte: 0 out, as will hy 
ſently be ſeen, 

Before the parliament met, the following incident hap- 
pened. The earl of Peterborough, Whether with a detien 


The king of Spain had not yet acknowledged him for emperor. 
Aj the ſame time, the cardinal Paulucci, ſecret: ary of ſtate to the pope, 
wrote a circular letter to clear his holineſs from the 1 imputation of any collu— 
ſion in that affair, by greatly enlarging upon the reſentment with w hich he 
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Qally-Enolith, and ſeize ſuch as mould be 


17170 with his 5 "pers, 


without tl 


However, the king of Spain“ 


promile, they concerts 
ed meaſures in conjunction with the imperial miniſter, for 


abbot du Bo; G. 
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only to travel, as was given out, or charged with ſome ſecret 
negotiation, was gone into Ital. Before his departure, he 
had conte red with the duke of Martborough, and at Paris 
had talked with the duke of Orleans: he was ſaid to carry 
with him larger remittances than was uſual for travellers, 

even of his rank. The pretender was then at Urbino, where 
he had notice lent him from St. Germains to be upon his 
guard, there being a deff ign to deltroy him. He gave in- 
formation of it to Rome, and pope C lement XI. ſent orders 


to all places round Urbino to examine all toreignel 8. elpe— 


apected., ; 
The eail ot Peterborough Came. at that very time to BN 


logna with a few armed toll, Wers. He was inincdiatcty 


* and conined to Fort Urbino, and 
his people lent to priſon. His papers were examined, but, 
nothing being found again{thim, he was himſelf i: ntertrog; 4184. 
He ſaid, he was come to pats tome time in Italy for the: be- 
nefit of Frhe air, and that his people were armed for his de- 
tence. He was clote confined fora month, and no perfon ſut- 
fered to {pcak with him. He was at length fot at liberty with 
all polible civilities, and afterwards had an authentic repa-. 

ation for the infult, the cardinal miniſter having declared, 

that he had been end unadvilkdly, and without fallicient 
caule, The news of the cart of P eterborous 1's confinement 
was highly refented by the: pe: ople in England, but the king, 
was content with demanding and receiving reparation Hr 
the affront. The pope agreed to write with his own hand 
a letter to an ally of Great-Britain, by which he would de 
Clare, that the legate ot Bologna had violently and unjultly, 
ie knowledge of. his holinets, cat ted the carl of 
Peterborough to be ſcized upon fulpicions, which proved 
to be ifl-orounded ;- that then the cardinal b'aulucci, feereta- 
ol ate, and the cardinal leo; ite of Bologna, loud tend 
SS a declaration to the Englith.adnural in the Mediterra- 
nean; the firſt to fthew the pope's- difavowal, and the other 
to atlurc-him; that, to his friends, and 
upon unjull fulpicions, he had ordered a-peer- of Great- Bri— 
tain to be appretended on his travels, for which he had 
begged the popec's pardon, and defired his Britannic ma- 
jefly's. This letter and thele declarations were accordingly 
lem, and are preterved, to ſhew the earl of. Peterborou: Sl's 
Innocence, and the falftity of the ft {picto! 18. 

On the 34d of November, the princefs of Wales was deli- 
rered-of a prince, at St; James“ 8, and the king two days af- 
ter Paid her a v itit, and returned to Ha: mpton-court. The 
VOung Prince was baptized the 28th of the fame month, and 
died not long after. This baptilm occaſioned an unhappy 
ifterence between the ki: ig and the prince. It ſeems, the 
prince had defigned the duke of York, biſhop of Ofnaburg, 
the king” G brother, to be one of the 2, Od t: Athers, and had 
rcaſon to believe the king was ſatis Ged with He choice. 
But, when the ecremony came to be performed, the duke 
of Newcaſtle ſtood godfather with the King, not as proxy for, 
or-repretenting the Juke of York, but for hümtelf, and in his 
own name and perſon. This the prince took ill of the duke, 
not as he acted in obedience to his majeſty's command, but 
as if the duke had done, or at leaſt lecmed otficionus 10 do, 
ſomething which he was not commanded. This Procced- 
ing ſentib! „touched the prince, and raifed his indignation 
tO that degree, that he could not help ſhewing 1t; bir, 15 
ſoon as the ceremony was over, {poke forme warm 11 t9 
the duke, expreſſing his re{cntment at what he =o done. 
Up report of thefe words to the king, his majeity thought 
fit to given {udden mark of his dit; ple. ure, by ſending his 
commands to the prince to keep + OWN apartment till his 
pleature was farther known; to which he immedli. ately. fub⸗ 
mitted: ſoon after this his majeſty's farther pleaſure was fig- 


OL mn of C0111 plaitance 


niticd to the prince, that he hould Icave St. James' S ac 
cordingly he quitted the palace, the prin 
with him, and retired to the houle of the carl ol Grantham, 
in Albemarle-Strect: but tne children, by the king's order, 

Cent Th ned at St. J: amces 8. Soonafter 11 11s majeſſy' 8. P CF 
ſure was ſignified to all the peers and pecreiles of Great- 


1 - 
ls going, along 


wives, that all perfons, who ſhould goto ſce the prince 8 
princes of Wales, ſhould forbeat coming into his m. del 
Beſides, ſuch, : as had employment: under Hs 
king and prince both, were obliged to. quit the ſervice of 
one of then, | | 

Soon alter this difterence, there was printed in the Am— 
ſterdam Gazette a letter in French, laid to be written hy one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate to the foreign miniſters, dated at 


Dy CICNCe. 


treated ſo perſidious a breach of promiſe in his catholic majeſty, not to fall 
upon any 0! the dominions of the emperor duiing his war with the limbs, 
and for the performance of which his holine 45 bad engaged in the moſt 
tolemn mamer, 
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Whitehall, December 14, 1717, giving an account of the 
whole affair, of which the author of the Critic (a weekly 
paper) publiſhed a tranſlation. * | | 
The parliament met the 21ſt of November, and the king 
came to the houle of peers with the uſual folemnitics. His 
ſpeech had been prepared with great care, by reaſon of the 
n portance of the matters he had to {peak of, and was at- 
rended with the the expected ſucceſs. The ſpeech was as 
follows: | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


] am very glad I have been able to bring the fitting of 


parliament into a more proper and uſetul leaton of the year. 
I hope, ſuch an carly meeting will not only be a benefit 
to the public, but a convenience to your private affairs. 

As 1 have always had at heart the lecurity and eale of my 
people, ſo I never kept up any troops, but for their pro- 
tection, and have taken every opportunity to diſband as 
many as I thought conſiſtent with their ſatety. I have re- 
duced the army to very near one half, ſince the beginning 
of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and leflened them to ſuch 
2 number, as will neither be a burden to my good ſubjects, 
nor an encouragement to our enemies to infult them. 

You cannot but be fenſible of the many attempts, which 
have been ſet on foot to diſturb the peace of Europe, and 
of theſe kingdoms. They only pretend not to ſee, who 
are not afraid of them. But, as no application has been 
wanting, on my part, to preſerve the public tranquility, I 
have the pleaſure to find my good offices have not been al- 


together unſucceſsful, and have reaſon to hope they wall, n 


the end, have their deſired effect.” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

* I queſtion not, but you are very well pleaſed to find, 
that your cndeayours for leflening the national debts have at 
the ſame time, raited the public credit; and that whatever 
was propoſed, for that end, is actually and compleatly 
effected. This tucceſs mult chiefly be attributed to that 
uſt and prudent regard you have ſhewn to parliamentary 
engagements. _ | a 7 

It was with a view of procuring and ſettling a laſting tran- 
quility, that I demanded the extraordinary ſupply, which 
vou granted me laſt ſeſſion. The credit, which this confi- 
(lence repoſed in me hath given us abroad, has already been 
fo far effectual, that I can acquaint you, we have a much 
better proſpect than we had. I have ordered an account to 
be laid before you of the very {mall part of that fupply, 
which, as yet, has been expended. Any further 1ftues, that 
may be made of it, ſhall be laid before you. And you may 
be aflured, that every part of it ſhall either be employed 
tor your ſervice, or faved to the public. | 

1 have ordered to be laid before you a ſtate of the defi- 
ciencics of the. prefent year, and the ſeveral eſtimates for 
the ſervice of the next, which you will find coniderably 


diminiſhed, 1 rely upon your making the neceſſary pro- - 


S E 
vihon for them; not doubting of the continuance of that 
zeal for the good of your country, which hath been fo emi— 
nently conſpicuous in every ſeſſion of this parliament. 

[ cannot, in juſtice, avoid putting you in mind, that 
ſcveral arrears of pay and ſubſidy, incurred before my 
acceſſion to the crown, are claimed by foreign princes and 
Hates. I hall order them to be laid before you, to. the end 


» u may put them in a method of being examined and 


tated; which will very much tend to the honour and credit 
Ot-the nation.” | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* ] could heartily wiſh, that at a time, when the com- 
mon enemies of our religion are, by all manner of artifices, 
ehdeavouring to undermine and weaken it, both at home 
aud abroad, all thoſc, who arc friends to our preſent hap- 


* The letter was as follows: 
8. I R, 

* His majeſty having been informed that ſeveral reports, for the moſt part 
al grounded, are ſpread abroad concerning what has lately paſſed in the royal 
family, he has ordered me to fend you the inclofed account of it; 

As ſoon as the young prince was born, the king cauſed himſelf to he in- 
ſormed of what was wont to be obſerved in the like caſes in this kingdom, 
u regard to the ceremony of baptifn; and having found by the records, that, 
when it was a boy, and the king was godfather, it was the cuſtom for him 
to nomnate, tor ſecond godtather, one of the principal lords of his court, 
who tor the molt part was the lord-chamberlain ; he named for this function 
the duke of Newcaſtle, who now bears that charge; naming at the ſame 
ime tor godmother the dutcheſs of St. Albans, firſt lady of honour to the 
princels, Nevertheleſs, his royal highneſs the prince of Wales conceived 
inch a diſlike at this, that on Thurſday laſt, after the ſolemnity of the baptiſm 

was over, finding himſelf no longer maſter of his temper, he drew near to the 
duke of Newcaitle, and gave him veryreproachful words, upon ſuppoſition 
that he had ſolicited that honour in ſpite of him: the king was ſtill in the 


juſt rights of the crown and the liberties of the people; 


2 
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py eſtabliſhment, might unanimouſly concur in ſome prog 
method for the greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant intc;c; 
of which, as the church of England is unqueſtionahly; 
main ſupport and bulwark; ſo will ſhe reap the prin; 
benefit of every advantage accruing by the union and n.. 
tual charity of all proteſtants. 

As none can recommend themſelves more eflectually . 
my favour and countenance, than by a fincere zeal for t 
+ 10 
am determined to encourage all thoſe, who act aorceab}; - 
the principles, of theſe my kingdoms, and conſcquenth 
the conſtitution on which my government is founded. 

The eyes of all Europe are upon you at this critical jun. 
ture. It is your intereſt; for which reaſon, I think it 
mine, that my endeavours for procuring the peace a: 
quiet of chriſtendom ſhould take effect. Nothing can 
much contribute to this defirable end, as the unanimir- 
diſpatch, and vigour of your reſolutions for the ſupport | 
my government.“ | 

This ſpeech, as it appears, was worded with great cn. 
tion, particularly with regard to the army, and the Prote; 
tant diffenters. The king, by ſaying he had fo leſlene 
the troops, that they would neither burthen his ſubjects 5 
encourage his enemies, prevented any intended addrec{!, 
for a farther reduction. His wiſhing that all the friend: 
the eſtabliſhment would concur in ſome methode 
ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, tended to the repe; 
of the ſevere laws made in the laſt reign againſt the difley:. 
ers, which had been prevented by the commotions in . 
kingdom, and which he thought might be accompliſhe: 


111804. 


this ſeſhon. He had, ever ſince his acceſſion, declared f 
toleration, and {cems here to promiſe his favour and cob. 
tenance to ſuch as ſhould be oi his mind. | 
The lords without any debate voted an addreſs, in whic 
they thanked the king tor diſbanding ſo many troops, aud 
for his unwearied application towards ſettling the peace 
Europe, aſſuring him, that nothing ſhould be wanting 0 
their parts towards fupporting him with the utmoſt zeal an: 
vigour, till his cndeavours had the defired effect. Th 
concluded with ſaving, * we have a gratetul ſenſe of v6 
majeſty's concern for the proteſtant religion, and the clur( 
of England, as by law eſtablihed; which, as it has alva 
been the chief of the proteſtant churches, ſo it can nc; 
be fo well ſupported, as by ſtrengthening and uniting (u. 
tar as may be) the proteſtant intereſt.“ | f 
An addreſs of thanks was allo voted by the commons, 
not without ſome debates. It was moved by the bigh-ch111. 
party, that the king's general expreſſion, to concur in {om: 
proper method for the greater ſtrengthening the protetlan 
Intereſt,” ſhould be thus ſoftened, *to concur in the mo 
effectual methods for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intere 
of thele kingdoms, as far as the laws now in force will per 
mit.“ But this motion was rejected, and the addreſs patic: 
as it had been drawn up; wherein, after having thanked 
the king for bringing the fitting of parliament into a more 


Proper teafon of the year, and affuring him of their endes. 


vours to anſwer his gracious intentions, by improving thei: 
arly meeting (as much as they were able) to the public 
benefit, they exprefled their lively ſenſe of his concern fo: 
the weltate of the people by the reductions he had mad: 
from time to time of the land forces. It is (fay they) ou 
peculiar happineſs to ſee ourfeives governed by x fovercig! 
who is not influenced by any notions of greatneſs that arc 
inconſiſtent with the profperity of his fubje&ts, and who 
propoſes to himſelf the eaſe of his people, as the chief glor! 
of his reign. | 
We acknowledge, with hearts full of duty and grati. 
tude, your majeity's unwearied endeavours to preven! 
the many attempts which have been {et on foot to diflur! 
the. peace of Europe, and the quiet of theſe kingdoms; 
and have the more reaſon to apprehend the ill-con: 


chamber, but not near enough to hear what the prince ſaid to the duke. This 
laſt thinking himſelf obliged to inform. the king of it, and the prince having 
confeſſed the matter to the dukes of Kingſton, Kent, and Roxburgh (who! 
his majeſty ſent to him the next day upon this occaſion) his majeſty ordert 
him by a ſecond meflage, not to go out of his own apartment till further g.. 
der: on Saturday the prince wiote a letter to the king, and the next di) 
(Sunday) another: but, his majeſty not finding them ſatisfactory, and having 
beſides other reaſons of diſcontent at ſeveral ſteps the prince had taken, he 
cuuſed him to be told yeſterday in the afternoon, by his vice-chamberlain, nir. 
Cooke, that he ſhould be gone from the palace of St. James's ; and to the 
princeſs, that ſhe might continue in the palace as long as ſhe thought convent” 


ent; but that, as for the princeſſes her daughters, and the young prince, the 


king would have them remain with him in the palace, and that the prince!s 
ſhould be permitted to ſee them as often as the defired it. However, the 
princeſs, being unwilling to leave the prince her huſband, went with him to 
the houſe of the earl of Grantham, her lord-chamberlain, where their royal 
highnefles lay laſt night. 
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fe quences of ſuch attempts, ſince there are thoſe, who, as 
tlicy would be thought to tee no danger in them, give us 
reaſon to believe, that they would not be troubled at their 
£ 01 . * 1 3 : 
ſuccels. 5 8 5 
Ibis approbation of the king's ſentiments was followed 
with affurances of molt effectually ſupporting him in ſuch 
meaſures as he ſhould judge neceffary, and of cheartully 
ranting ſuch ſupplies as the public lervice ſhould require. 
Concluding, it 15 a pleaſure to us, chat the eyes of all 
Europe are turned upon us at this critical juncture, ſince we 
have thereby an opportunity of ſhewing the world the quit 
contidence we repoſe in your majeſty, and our unſhaken 
reſolutions to ſupport your government, in {uch a manner 
as {hall enable your majeſty to fettle the peace of Chril- 
tendom.' 3555 „„ 
Ihe commons began with fulfilling their promiſe concern— 
ing the ſupplies. Eſtimates and accounts were called for, to 
85 : a . 0 X 
"ſee what was wanted to ſettle the eitablithment of the army, 
navy, and ordinance as ulual. Ten thoutand men, at 4t. 
” month each, were voted for the fea-fervice; and 


224,87 l. 145. 11d. was granted for the ordinary of the 


navy. i : 

When the motion for a ſupply for the army was made, 
is Was oppotcd by mr. Sluppen, fir William Windham, 
and others. Mr Walpole made a ſpeech that laſted above 
an hour, wherein, beſides the common topic of the danger 
of a ſtanding army in a free nation, he inſiſted on four 
principal points: 1. That whereas they were given to un— 
"dertand, that the army was reduced to tixteen thoutand 
and odd men, it Hull conſiſted of about ertghteen thowand, 
> which was one-third part more than the number of land 
forces in Great-Britain amounted to formerly in time of 
peace. 2. That there was no duc proportion obſerved, 
either between the number of the horſe, dragoons, and 
foot, or between the number of the ofſicers and ſoldiers, 
that were kept ſtanding, inſomuch that; of about 1 10 0l. 


which the pay of a reduced regiment of foot amounts to, 


near 7000l. goes toward the pay of the officers, and 4000]. 
only to the private folders. 3. That the keeping up fo 
great a number of officers was, in citect, the maintaining 
of an army almoſt double of what was intended, ſince the 
= ſoldiers, that were wanting to complete the companies and 
"regiments, might be raifed with a drum, in twice four 
and twenty hours. 4. That the pay of general officers, 
= > which amounted to above 200001. was an expence altoge- 
ther ncedle(s, and unprecedented, in time of peace.” Mr 
Craggs, ſecretary of war, anſwered mr. Walpole, and ob- 
ſerved, in general, © that, in all wife governments, the ſe— 
curity of. the ſtate is the rule chiefly to be regarded; and 
that his majeſty, both in the augmentation, and the re— 
- duction of his forces, had not only conſulted the ſafety but 
- likewiſe the eafe of his people. That, though, as was ſug— 
geſted, the nation paid at preſent, near eighteen thouſand 
men, yet there were only ſixteen thouſand three hundred 
and forty-feven, who could give any jcalouſy, unleſs ſome 
people ſhould think our liberties in danger from the chap- 
lains, ſurgeons, widows of officers, and ſuch inoffenſive 
- perſons, who were included in the firſt number. That 
therefore there were not much above four thouſand men more 
now in Great-Britain, than there were kept up after the 
peace of Ryſwick; which number mult be thought very 


moderate by all, who with well to the preſent happy ſet- 


tlement, conſidering, that the embers of an unnatural re— 
bellion lately extinguiſhed, were ſtill warm, and the dilcon- 
= tents induſtrioufly fomented by the enemics of the govern- 
ment. That the parliament had ever contented themſelves 
with ixing the number of forces, that were thought ne— 


* At the ſame time the following regulations were agreed to: 

I. That no perfon ſhall. be intitled to half-pay, who was a minor under 
the age of ſixteen years at the tune when the regunent, troop, or company 
in which he ſerved was reduced. 5 

II. That no perſon ſhall be intitled to halt-pay, except ſuch perſons who 
did actual ſervice in ſome regiment, troop, or company. 

III. That no perſon, having any other place or employment of profit, 
civil or military, under his majeſty, ſhall be intitled to half-pay. 

IV. That no chaplain- of any garriſon or regiment, who has an excle- 
haftical beneſice, or other preferment in Great Britain or Ireland, ſhall be 
intitled to halt-pay. | | 

V. That no perſon ſhall be intitled to half-pay, who hath reſigned his 

commiſſion, and has had no commiſſion ſince. | 

VI. That no half-pay ſhall be allowed to any perſon by virtne of any 

Warrant and appointment, except to ſuch perſons who would have been other- 
wiſe intitled to the ſame as reduced officers, 

VII. That half-pay ſhall not be allowed to any of the officers of the five 
regiments of dragoons, and eight regiments of foot, lately diſbanded in 


; Ireland, except to ſuch as were taken off the eſtabliſlunent of hall-pay in 
: Great-Britain,? 


This repreſentation, being reckoned a curious piece, is here ipſerted at 
arge: | 
8 o 
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681,618]. ſhould be granted for their maintenance: 
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ceſſary to be maintained; but had left to the crown the 
manner of reducing and modeling that number. And 
therefore it they thould now do otherwite, it would be but 
an indifferent return to that gracious and tender regard, 
which, on all occaſions, his majeſty had thewn to the lech. 
rity and eate of his ſubjects. That, after all, it was no 
lets a piece of juilice than matter of prudence, to keen 1: 

as great a number of oliicers as poſſible; for, beſides the 
occation, which this nation may have tor them for the fu 
ture, it was 


1 
0 
0 


but reatonable to acknowledge the pail emi— 


nent ſervices of gentlemen, who having been brought up 
to no other trade but war, had no other wav to fühtitk and 


provide for themſelves and families. Mr Craggs was fn. 
ported by teyeral members, particularly-jir David. Dalrem— 
ple, who declared for keeping up tixtecn thoutand men 
at Iealt one year longer, urging, © that the dilcontents 


\ 


| ran 
full as high in Scotland, as before the late rebellion © of 
which he allede cd ſeveral reaſons. But mr Walpole-and 
others were, on the contraty, of opinion, that twelve thou- 
land men were ſufficient. The debate having laſted ſome 
hours, the queiltion was going to be put, whether the 
number ſhould be fixtcen thoutand, 'or twelve thouſand, 
when mr. Shippen made a tpcech, in which, among man: 
other vehement exprettions, he laid, „that the econd para— 
graph of the king's ſpeech ſeemed rather to be calculated 
tor the meridian of Germany than Grear-Britain : and that 
It was a great nusfortune, * that the king was a {trancer 
to our language and con{ltution.” gave 
great oftence to ſeveral members, and mr. Lechmere urged 
that the fame was a ſcandalous invective againſt the King's 
perton and government, of which the houte ought to ew 
the higheſt retentment; and therefore moved, that the 
member who ſpoke thoſe offentive words, hould be fen, 
to the Tower.“ Upon which mr. Walpole ſaid, that, if 
the words in queſtion were ſpoken by. the member, on 
whom they were charged, the Tower was too lighta puniil;- 
ment for his raſhnets : but, as what had had been ſaid in 
heat of this debate might have been milunderttood, he wa; 
for allowing him the liberty of explaining himſelf.” But 
mr. Shippcn not thinking, proper either to retract or excule 
what he had laid, he was voted tothe Tower by a majority 
of one hundred and feventy-tive againſt cighty-onc.“ 

The next day it was refolved, that the guards and gar— 
riſons in Great-Britain ſhould be ſixteen thoufand three 
hundred and torty-teven effective men, and that the ſum of 
| | that 
130,3011. 58. 5d. ſhould be given tor the halt-pay of the 
reduced officers. After this was ſettled as utual, the pay of 
the forces in America, and the garriſons of Gibraltar and 
Port-Mialhon. When thete reſolutions were reported, ſe— 
veral of them were debated. The pay of the army was 
reduced to 640,000l. by a majority of fourtcen voices only, 
one hundred and ſeventy-two againſt one hundred an 
ſifty-eight. The ſum tor the hall-pay officers was reduced 
to 94,0001]. © : 

An attempt was made this ſeſſion to lower the value of 
ouincas. Mr Aiflabie having taken notice of the great 
tcarcity of the filver coin, occationed chiefly by the expor- 
tation of filver, and 1mportation of gold, propoſed, that a 
ſpeedy remedy might be put to the growing evil, by 
lowering the value of gold ſpecics. Upon this the king 
was addretled tor the repreſentations made by the Officers 
of the mint to. the trealury, in rclation to the gold and 
filver coins. Accordingly mr. Lowndes preſented to the 
hoe feveral papers relating to the coins, and particiFarly 
fir Iuac Newton's repreſentation to the lords of the trea- 
ſury )J. Then mr. Aitlabie rencwed his motion, and was 


thele reflect ions „ges 


In obedience to your lordſhip's order of reference of Auguſt 12, that 
I thould lay before your lordſhips a ſtate of the gold and filver coins of this 
kingdom in weight and ſineneſs, and the value of gold in proportion to filver, 
with my obſervations and opinion, and what method may be beit for pre- 
venting the melting down of the filver coin; I humbly reprejeat, that a 
pound weight troy of gold, 11 ounces fine, and one ounce allay, is cut 
into 44 halt guincas ; and a pound weight of filver, 11 ounces. 2 peniy= 
weights fine, and 18 penny-weights allay, is cut into 62 fhillings ; and, 
according to this rate, a pound weight of fine gold is worth 15 pounds 
weight, 6 ounces, 17 penty-welghts, and 5 grains of fine ſilver, reckoning 
a guinea at 11,18, 6d. in filver money. But lilver in bullion exportable is 
utnally worth 2d. or 3d. per ounce more than in coin. And, it at a medium 
ſuch bullion of ſtandard allay be valued at 5s. 43d, per ounce, a pound. 
weight of tine gold will be worth 14 pounds weight, 11 ounces, 12 penny- 
weights, 9 grains of fine ſilver in bullion. And at this rate a guines is 
worth but jo much filver as would make 208. Sd. When ſhips are liding 
for the Eaft-Indics, the demand of {Iver for exportation raiſes the price to 
58. Gd. Or 58. dd, pet OUNCE, OF above ; but I conſider not thoſe extraord- 
nary Calcs, | | f : 

A Spaniſh piſtole was coined for 32 reas, or 4 pieces of eight reas, uſually 
called pieces of eight, and is of equal allay, and the 16th part of the weight 
thereof, And a doppio moeda of Portugal was comed for ten crufadocs of 


ſilver, and is of <qual allay, and the 16th part of the weight thereof; gold 


Bs 
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ſeconded by mr. Caſwel, who made a long ſpeech on the 
various values, which at different times, gold and filver 
coins have borne, with reſpect one with another, accord- 
ing to the plenty or ſcarcity of either; he ſuggeſted, that 
the over valuation of gold, in the current coins of Great- 
Britain, had occaſioned the exportation of great quantities 
of filver ſpecies; and, to that purpoſe, laid open a clan- 
deſtine trade, which of late years had been carried on by 
the Dutch, Hamburghers, and other foreigners, in con— 
cert with the Jews, and other traders here, which conſiſted 
in exporting filver coins, and importing gold in lieu there- 
of, which being coined into guineas at the Tower, near 
fifteen pence was got by every guinea, which amounted to 
about 5 per cent. and, as theſe returns might be made five 
or fix times in a year, conſiderable ſums were thereby got, 


to the prejudice of Great-Britain, who thereby was drained . 


of tilver, and over-ſtoced with gold: concluding, that, in 
his opinion, the moſt effectual way to put a ſtop to this 
pernicious trade, was to lower the price of guineas, and 
other gold ſpecies. 

This ſpeech was received with applauſe, and an addrets 
was voted, and preſented to the king, for a proclamation 
to forbid all perſons to utter or receive guineas at a higher 
rate than one and twenty ſhillings for each guinea. Pur- 
ſuant to this addreſs the proclamation was iffued the next 
day, after which the commons adjourned till the 13th of 
January. | 1 | 

1717-18] The lowering the value of gold, which was 
thought a proper expedient to procure a greater circula— 


is therefore in Spain and Portugal of ſixteen times more value than ſilver of 
equal weight and allay, according to the ſtandard of thoſe kingdoms; at which 
rate, a guinea is worth 228. 1d, But this high price keeps their gold at home 
in good plenty, and carries away the Spaniſh filver into all Europe; ſo 
that at home they make their payments in gold, and will not pay in filver 
without a premium. Upon the coming in of a plate- fleet, the premium 
ceates,. or is but ſmall; but, as their filver goes away and becomes ſcarce, 
the premium increaſes, aud is moſt commonly about 6 per cent. which be- 
ing abated, a guinea becomes worth about 208. 9d. in Spain and Portugal. 

In France, a pound weight of tine gold 1s reckoned worth 15 pounds 
weight of fine ſilver ; in raiting or falling their money, their king's edicts 
have ſometimes varied a little from this proportion, in exceſs or defect: but 
the variations have been ſo little, that I do not here confider them. By the 
edict of May 1709, a new piftole was coined for 4 new lewifes, and is of 
equal allay, and the 15th part of the weight thereof, except the errors of 
their mints. And by the ſame edict fine gold is valued at fifteen times its 
weight of fine filver, and at this rate a guinea is worth 208. 83d, I confider 
not here the confuſion made in the monies in France, by frequent edicts to 
ſend them to the mint, and give the king a tax out of them, I conſider 

the value only of gold and ſilver in proportion to one another, 5 

The ducats of Holland, and Hungary, and the empire, were lately 
current in Holland among the common people in their markets and ordi- 
nary affairs, at 5 guilders in ſpecie, and 5 ſtivers, and commonly changed 

for ſo much filver monies in three guilder pieces, and guilder pieces as 
guincas are with us for 218. 6d. ſterling ; at which rate a guimea is worth 
208. 72d. | 

According to the rates of gold to filver in Italy, Germany, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, a guinea is worth about 208. and 7d. Od. 5d. or 4d. tor the 
proportion varies a little within the ſeveral governments in thoſe countries. 
In Sweden, gold is loweſt in proportion to ſilver, and this hath made that 
kingdom, which formerly was content with copper money, abound of late 
with filver, ſent thither (I ſuſpect) for naval ftores, 

In the end of king William's reign, and the firſt year of the late queen, 
when foreign coins abounded in England, I cauſed a greatymany ot them to 
be aſſayed in the mint, and found by the aſſays, that fine gold was to fine 
lilver in Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, Italy, Germany, and the 
northern kingdoms, in the proportion above-mentioned, errors of the mint 
excepted. . 3 

In China and Japan, one pound weight of fine gold is worth but 9 or 
10 pounds weight of fine ſilver; and, in Eaſt-India, it may be worth 12, 
And this low price of gold in proportion to ſilver carries away the filver 
trom all Europes 

So then, by the courſe of trade and exchange between nation and nation 
in all Europe, fine gold is to fine filver at 14 4-5th, or 15 to one; and a 
guinea at the ſame rate, is worth between 208. 5d. and 208. 33d, except in 
extraordinary caſes, as when a plate-fleet is juſt arrived in Spain, or ſhips 
are laden here for the Eaſt-Indies, which caſes I do not here conſider. And 
it appears by experience as well as by reaſon, that filver flows from thoſe 
places where its value is loweſt in proportion to gold, as from Spain to all 
Kurope, and from all Europe to the Eaſt-Indies, China, and Japan; and 
that gold is moſt plentiful in thoſe places, in which its value is higheſt in 
proportion to filyer, as in Spain and England, | 

It is the demand for exportation which hath raiſed the price of exportable 
tilver about 2d. or 3d. in the ounce above that of ſilver in coin, and hath there- 
by created a temptation to export or melt down the filver coin, rather than give 
2d. or 3d. more for foreign filver; and demand for the exportation ariſes from 
the higheſt price of ſilver in other places than in England, in proportion to 
gold, that is, from the higher price of gold in England than in other places, 
in proportion to filver, and therefore may be diminiſhed by lowering the 
value of gold in proportion to ſilver. If gold in England, or filver in Kaſt- 
India, could be brought down ſo low as to bear the tame proportion to one 
another in both places, there would be here no greater demand for filver 
than for gold to be exported to India: and if gold were lowered only ſo as 
to have the ſame proportion to the filver money in England, which it hath 
to filver in the reſt of Europe, there woald be no temptation to export ſilver 
rather than gold to any other part of Europe: and to compals thie laſt, 
there ſeems nothing more requiſite, than to take off about od. or 12d, 
from the guinea, ſo that the gold may bear the fame proportion to the ſilver 
money in England, which it ought to do by the courſe of trade and ex- 
change in Europe; but it only 6d. were taken off at preſent, it would di- 
minith the temptation to expott or melt down the ſilver coin, and by 


TN. 


tion of ſilver ſpecies, had, during the receſs, a contra 
effect, either, as was ſuppoſed, through the covetouſne! 
of ſome monied men, who hoarded up ſilver, in hope; 
that the ſame would be raiſed; or out of fear that gold 
would ſtill be lowered; or through the malice of the di. 
affected, who, by the ſame method, thought, if not to git. 
treſs the government, at leaſt to raiſe murmurings agai:; 
it amongſt the common people, upon account of the |, 
which was thereby put to petty trade. In order therct,;. 
to remedy this great evil, as ſoon as the commons my 
they came to a reſolution, that this houſe will not alle. 
the ſtandard of the gold and filver coins of this kingdom 
in fineneſs, weight, and denomination.” The lords came 
allo to the ſame reſolution, and ordered a bill to b. 
brought in to prevent the melting down of the filver coin. 
Upon a meſlage delivered to the lords by the lord-chan. 
ccllor, and to the commons by mr. Comptroller, |}, 
houſes adjourned for a few days. It was generally belic;c 
this adjournment was occaſioned by ſome meafures tha 
were then taken, in order to reconcile the royal tamil. 
which not having the deſired effect, it was expected th; 
king would, on the day of meeting, have come to tl; 
houle of peers, and acquainted the parliament with fon, 
matters of importance; but the court took another cour(c 
to the great diſappointment of ſome perſons.? x 
About this time a deſign againſt the king's life was diſcs. 
vercd. The author of it ſeemed to be fitter for Bedlam than 
Newgate. His name was James Shepheard, a youth « 


Jl 


eighteen years, apprentice to a coach-maker in Devonthire. 


the effects would ſhew hereafter better than can appear at preſent, wh: 
further reduction would be moſt convenient for the public. 

In the laſt year of king William, the dollars of Scotland, worth ab 
48. 034. were put away in the north of England for 58. and at this price be. 
gan to flow in upon us; 1 gave notice thereof to the lords commithoners 1 
the treaſury, and they ordered the collectors of taxes to  foibear takin; 
them, and thereby puta ſtop to the miſchief. ö 

At the ſame time, the lewidotes of France, which were worth 178. c34, 
apiece, paſſed in England for 178. 6d. I gave notice thereof to the lord 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, and his late majeſty put out a procl:unatio1 
that they ſhouJd go but at 17s. and thereupon they came to the mint, 48 


nid 


1 400000], were coined out of them; and if the advantage of 5d, a lend 


ſuthced, at that time, to bring into England ſo great a quantity of Fenn 


money, and the advantage of three farthings in a lewidor to bring it to th; 
mint, the advantage of 94d. in a guinea, or above, may have been fuflicter: 
to bring the great quantity of gold which hath been coined to theſe laſt fittee, 
years, without any foreign filver, | 

Some years ago, the Portugal moeders were received in the weſt of Eng. 
land at 28s, apiece ; upon notice from the mint that they were worth only 
about 278. 7d. the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury ordered their recciver; 
of taxes to take them at no more than 278. 6d, Afterwards, many gen: 
men in the weſt ſent up to the treaſury a petition, that the receivers mich: 
take them again at 288. and promiſed to get returns for this money at that 
rate, alledging, that when they went at 28s. their country was full of gol, 
which they wanted very much: but the commiſſioners of the treaſury con- 
dering, that at 288. the nation would loſe 5d. apiece, rejected the petition, 
And, if an advantage to the merchant of 5d. in 288. did pour that money in 
upon us, much more hath an advantage to the merchant of 9d. half-pennyin 
a guinea, or above, been able to bring into the mint great quantities of gold 
without any foreign filver, and may be able to do ſtill, till the caule b. 
removed, 

It things be let alone till ſilver money be a little ſcarcer, the gold will fil 
of itſelf; tor people are already bacward to give ſilver for gold, and will, i! 
a little time, refute to make payments in ſilver, without a premium, as they do 
in Spain, and this premium will be an abatement in the value of the gold 
and io the queſtion is, whether gold ſhall be lowered by the governmeut, oi 
let alone till it falls of itſelf, by the want of filver-money ? 

It may be ſaid, that there are great quantities of ſilver in plate, and, if the 
plate were coined, there would be no want of filver-money : but I reckor 
that filver is ſafer from exportation in the form of plate than in the form of 
money, becauſe of the greater value of the ſilver and faſhion together; an! 
therefore I am not for coining the plate, till the temptation to export th! 
lilver-money (which is a profit of 2d. or zd. an ounce) be diminiſhed : for, 
as often as men are neceſſitated to ſend away money for anſwering debt; 
abroad, there will be a temptation to ſend away filver rather than gold, . 
cauſe of the profit, which is almoſt 4 per cent. And, for the ſame reato!, 
foreigners will chuſe to ſend hither their gold rather than their filver,” 

All which is moſt humbly ſubmitted to your lordſhips great wiſdom. 

Mint-Office, | | | 
Sept. 21, 1717, | IsaacNEwrT os. 

The king conſulted the judges about ſome matters in diſpute betwre! 
him and the prince. He gave notice of it to the prince, that he might feu 
ſome perſons to ſet forth and ſupport his pretenſions. His royal highne! 
ſent fir Robert Raymond, mr. Carter, mr. Darnel, and mr, Reynolds. Thi: 
firſt point was, whether the care of the education of the royal family belong:© 
of right to the king? The judges were moſt of them for the affirmative, 
ledging, beſides other arguments, the example of king Charles II. who e. 
cated his two nieces in the proteſtant religion, and married them to proteitar! 
princes againſt the will of the duke of York, his brother. They cited «9 
the example of king William, who appointed governors and preceptors tv! 
the duke of Gloceſter, ſon of the princeſs Annc,. preſumptive heir of Great: 
Britain by the new eſtabliſhment. | 

The other point was, whether the king could retain for the maintenance 
of the children ſome part of the hundred thouſand pounds granted by parli- 
ament to the prince of Wales? The judges were divided upon this poll 
but, however, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to favour the prince. This con- 
ſultation proved fruitleſs. The prince and princeſs ſtood their ground, and, 
though they left to the king the education of their children, they refuſed to 
contribute towards the expence. The king made his grifidſcn, prince 
Frederick, duke of Gloceſter, and formed the young princeſes 
houſhold, 
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to mr. Leake's daughter. 
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O 


2 eee On the 24th of January, he came to the houſe of 


mr. John Leake, a non-juring clergyman, and, not linding 
him at home, left a letter with the maid, WhO Jelly ered it 
When mr. Fake came home, 


” the letter was given \ him, who, upon reading the ſuper [crip- 


' which he doubted of its being for him; 


tion, found it directed for the reverend mr. Heath; upon 
but being told by 


= the maid, that it was left for him; and conſidering, that there 


did, and gave it to fir John; 


was no ſuch perſon as mr. Heath, a clergyman, in that 
neighbourhood, he opened the letter, and, having read it 


io himſelf, told his maid and daughter, it was a wiced and 


villainous letter, and then read it to them, and afterwards 
threw it into the fire. But, upon conſidering the matter, 


and ſuſpecting that ſome perſon might have ſent it, with a 


deſign to get his houle ſfearched, and fix an odium upon 
him, he went to fir John Frier, alderman, the next morn- 
ing, and acquainted him with the matter. Sir John advited 
him to ſecure the writer of the letter, if he ſhould call again 
at his houſe, as it ſeems he had promiſed to do. According 
to his promiſe e he called again in three days, when mr. Le: ake 


1/ked him whether his name was James Shepheard, and it 


he had left a letter for him on the Frida Ly betore? He an- 
ſwered in the athrmative; upon which he was ſeized and 


carried before fir John Fryer; Shepheard owned to him the- 
| bringing of the letter; and being atked, if he had a copy of 


but, 1t he had 
hc could ſoon write one; which he 
who oObfervi ing to irh that he 


it! : he anſwered; he had 10 COPY about 111 15 
pen, ink, and paper, 


Le not put his name to it, he immediately ſubſcril ed it, 


58 


in lome few words. 


jeſty's abode; 
ſicond; 
the event as it will, 
crucl death; which that I may the better tupport, it will be 


wich the greateſt unconcern 1maginable. 
wife, that, while he was at ſchool at Salit bury „he had imbib— 


aſirming, that he believed it to be a true copy of the letter 
he had left at mr. Leake's; and that it, at all, it differed only 
The copy was as follows 


8 IR, 


5 From he many diſcontents, Vitible throughout this! Kking— 


dom, | infer, Fam, ne Prince now reigning could be by 


death removed, oufNing being here, he might be ſettled on 
his throne without 1 992 8 lols of Wood 185 the more ready 
effecting of this, I propoſe, that if any gentleman will pay 


for my p: aflage into Italy, and if our friends will intruſt one 
o young w ich letters of invitation to his majeſty, Iwill, on 


his arrival, ſmite the ulurper in his palace. In this confu- 
hon, if ſufficient forces may be raitted, his majeſty may ap- 
pear; if not he may retreat or conceal himſelf till a fitter 
Opportunity. Neither is it preſumptuous to hope, that this 


; may ſuccced, if we conſider how eaſy it is to cut the thread 
cot human lite; how great confuſion the death of a prince OC- 
caſions in the molt peaceful! 
| Peopre are, how defirous of a change. 


and how mutinous the 
But we will ftuppole 
the worlt, that | am ſeized, and by torture examined. Now, 


nation; 


that this may endanger none but mylclt, it will be neceffary, 


that the gentleman, who defrays my charges to Italy, leave 
England beforc my departure; that be norant of his ma— 
that 1 lodge with tome whig ; that you ab- 
and chat this be communicated to none. But, be 
can expect nothing leſs than a molt 


requiſite, that, from my arrival till the attempt, T every day 


receive the holy ſacrament from one, who ſhall be ignorant 


of the de hon.” 


James Shepheard. 


Sir John Fryer commit ted him priſoner to the Comprer, 
and afterwards went with him and mr. Leake, his daughter, 
and maid, to the earl of Sunderland's office, w here the copy 
of the latter was produced and read to him; which he owned 
He owned hke- 


cd the principles, which he then acted upon, by converſation 


with his {chool-tellows, who, in the time of the rebellion in 
the north, 


withed the pretender might have ſucceſs, and 
was e ee in his opinion by reading lome pamphlets he 
ſaw lying on ſome bookſellers falls, particularly, 1 vincica- 
tion of the biſhop of Exeter, and etpecially from the im— 


provement of the words of St. Paul, chat perſons ought to 


be obedient to the powers that were ſet over them, neee 
they were tyrannical.“ That he had three years ago retolved 


upon the deſign to aſſaſſinate the king, and did determine 


When the recorder gave ſentence, he ſuid, it was reaſonable to think 
that you had received thoſe impreſſions, which incited you to this undertak- 


ing, from tome of thoſe falſe and malicious libels, which have been induſtri- 


outly diſperſed to delude unwary readers, and to alienate the minds of hi 
majelty's ſubjects; and it appears to be ſo from your own confellion, that you 
had imbibed your principles from ſermons and pamphlets, which made you 
thick king George an utur per, and the pretender your lawful king. 

It ſeems ſtrange, that you thould hint at a patlage | in St. Paul tor your juſ- 
tification, II he exhortcd the cliriſtians to ſubmit to the Roman emperols, 


F 


The circumſtances Were 


be carried out, 


* 
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to put it in execution, when opportunity offered. * Llexas 


brought c his trial on the 6th of March for high- reals ; 
and the evid ence againlt him was very ſtrong, Being called 
upon by the court to make his defence, heac know ledoed the 
truth ot what had been depoſed againſt him; and owned, 
that he meant it, chat he intended i it, and did not think 
there was any Karin! in it, or any gu TY in the fack, if com- 
mitted. Upon this he was condemned: and executed: 
Tyburn, being attended by mr. Orme, a non-ſuring C 8 - 
man, whe  ablolred him at the gallows, and was fup ppoled 0 
have penned his tpecch; which bei: ig an inv ective again 
the king, the government did not think proper to allow it 
to be printed ; v and mr. Orme was taken into the cultouy 
of a metlenger. Orme was frequently examined; but, as 
nothing appeared, upon which it was judged proper to bring 
him to atrial. ke was at laſt ſet at liberty. 

The tame day that Shepheard was hanged, the marquis 
de Palcotti, brother to the duchels of Shrew] [bury, was 
executed Fr killing his ſervant, The marquis had been in 
the army many years, under various commiflions, and had 
then a regiment in the emperor's ſervice. He was reported 
to be a gentleman very unhappy in his natural temper, and 
apt to fly into ſudden indecencics of pattion. It appeared, 
upon trial, that the marquis committed this ut: happy fact 
upon his fervant late at night, as they were going along in 
the firect together, but upon. What provocation no one knew. 
luch, as to Icave no poffibilityv of 
its being done by any other hand, though none law others 
. iſe than the bullle, and running and purſuing „Vith otit⸗ 
crics of danger made bv the deccated. Ahe marquis made 
a very inſiguificant deſence, and pretended diſtraction, or a 
total ignorance of the whole matter; and it was ſaid, that 
afterwards he would frequently call tor him, as it lic Had 
been in attendance about him, and had fallen into no harm; 
but he was found guilty, and lentence patied accordingly 
Very earuelt inffanees were made {or his pardon, and per- 
ſons of great dittinction employed on his behalf, particular— 
ly his fitter the duchets of Shrewibury ; but it was all to no 
purpole, his majefty reſolving that the law ſhould take pl: ce 
upon tuch an Sender; nhotw ichſtanding. the eminence of his 
character. And upon ap prehentions only of a pardon, from 
the known influence ot thole who tolicited it; even the 
common pcople began ſtrangely to terment, and dif! 48 5g 
perſons were cunning. enough to blow up the coals and 2 
gravate highly upon the impunity of ſuch a crime; 
much that the public quiet called tor his execution. 
much regard was, however, granted to his diſtinction, 
on the day of execution, carly in the morn- 
ing, to avoid The ufual crouds of {pect ators; but, whether 
by that getting air, and the detire of the people to ſeœ juſtic 
done upon him, or becaule young Shephard, the affaſſin, 
was to be exc cuted at the lame place that day, is not certain; 
yet the place was more chronged than commonly „and he 
had the mortification- of h: ving many thouland ſpectators 
witneſſes to his unhappy and thamcful end. 

The king had always ſhewn a great regard for the South- 
Sea company, and was plcaled to be a proprictor in their 
ſtoc. The company, to exprels their gratitude, defired 
cave to chute him tor their governo In the following 
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for 


addrets 


a The gencral court of the South:Sea company C rave leave 
to acknowledge, with the grcatelt ſenſe of gratitude, the 
many Ark: ; 01 your royal favour, which the company luv 
received, ever lince your Mae 5 happy acce{hon to the 
Crown : an 11 particul: ir, the honour done them in becom- 
ing a proprietor in their lee. 

They therefore do, in the moſt humble and dutitul man— 
ner, bclecch your majeſty will be gracioufly ple: {cd to grant 
them the further honour of uling your royal name © for their 
governor in the entuing election.“ 

The king agreeing to | their requeſt, tent a melt 
houle of commons, acquainting ch em, that, havin con 
ſcended to permit himſelf to be chotcn governor of 
SouthSca company, he recommended it to the houle to 
conſider of proper methods to remove any ditheulucs that 
might ariſe on that occaſion. _ Iminediately a bill was 
bro! ughtin, and pafled both houlcs, cuabling the King to by 
governo, and cxemp ting him from taking the ulual oaths. 


0 
d 
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even though they Hand A tyrants, how comes it, that you, a private youth, 
ſhould not only judge of the ile of kings un Ppolition to the ſenſe of o ma— 
ny parliaments; but th it you ſhould thit nk yourſeit authorized to nun del A 
prince in Pee ble pofſeſſion of the thronr, and by whom his ſubyc cts ar 
protected in the enjoyment of all their rights and privileges, and ot hel 
thing that is dcur and valuable to manb ind?“ 


b However, it was clandeſtine ly printed and diſpe ried about, inſomuc 
it came bac to Evgland at latt in the Aller dam Coutant. 


u that 
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On the 3d of February, the king was unanimouſly choſen 
governor by the whole company, conſiſting of fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three perſons. At the ſame time were 
choſen a ſub-governor and deputy-governor. As every 
thing is influenced by party in England, the wJugs of the 
company had formed their plan, to chuſe under the king 
mr. Samuel Shephard and fir Theodore Janſſen; but the 
torics had laid their meaſures fo well, that fir James Bate- 
man, one of that party, was elected ſub-governor, by a ma- 
"rity of nine hundred and <ighty-three againſt fix hun- 
dred, and the whigs were forced to be latsfied with chuſing 
mr. Shephard for deputy-governor. . | | 

One of the principal fubjects of debate, this ſeſſion, was 
the bill for regulating the land-forces, and puniſhing mu— 
tinv'and deſertion. As the court had occation for their 
whole ſtrength to carry this bill, care was taken that all the 
abſent mentbers ſhould be ſummoned, fo that the houſe, 
when the bill was brought in, was more numerous than 
had been known for many years paſt. The debate ran 
clicſly upon the power of courts-martial, to punith mutiny 
and deſcition with death. Mr Hutchinſon began with 


* 


urging, that a court-martial was never allowed of in Eng— 
land in time of peacc, as being inconſiſtent with the rights 
and lihertics of a free people ; and moved that the offences 
committed by the ſoldiers be cognizable and puniſhed by 
the civil magiſtrate. Mr Hutchinton was ſeconded by mr. 
Harley, who, to ſhew the danger of a ſtanding army, g0- 
verned by martial law, quoted with great commendation, 
1 book written by a noble member of that houle, intitled, 
an account of Denmark. Upon this the lord Moleſworth 
(author of that book) endeavoured to ſhew, that this was 
not a parallel cafe : that the preſent poſture of affairs in 
Great-Britain was very different from the ſtate of things in 
Denmark at that juncture; and that the commons having 
already declareqpit neceffary to maintain ſtanding forces, 
it was no-lels neceflary to keep thoſe forces within the 
bounds of duty and diſcipline by the ordinary rules of mar- 
tial Jaw as was ever practiled in all civilized nations. Ge— 
neral Lumley, and ſome others, were of mr. Hutchinlon's 


* 


opinion; and, on the other hand, fir Joleph Jekyll was 


for keeping up the martial Jaw, at leaſt a year longer. But 


UNC main diſpute was between mr. Craggs and mr. Walpole. 


After they had done [pcaking, mr. Lechmere, who had 
been hitherto filent), rote and ſpoke with great weight, 
particularly in anſwer to what mr. Walpole, as well as mr. 
Hutchinſon had advanced, that a court-martial, in time 
of peace, vas altogether unknown in England. He ſhew- 
ed, on the contrary, that the court of admiralty, which is 
allowed in times of.peace, as well as of war, has an equal 
power in relation to ſeamen, with a court-martial in relation 
LO folders, 

When the debate was over, and the queſtion put, whe- 
ther courts-marſhal ſhould puniſh mutiny and defertion 
with death, it was carried in the affirmative by a majority 


b \Wh-n the bill was read the ſecond time in a very full houſe, the earl 
of Oxtord began with ſaying, „that, as long as he had breath, he would ſpeak 
for the liberties of his country: and that he was not only againſt this bill, 
becauſe be thought a martial court inconſiſtent with the rights and privileges 
of Englithmen, but alſo againſt the keeping up ſo great a number of torces z 
which, being altogether uſcleſs in a time of piofound peace, could not but 
raile juſt apprehentions, that ſomething was intended againſt our happy and 
aucient conſtitution.“ To which it was anſwered by the lord Stanhope, that 


the nation had the happineſs to be governed by a prince, who, fince his ac- 


cen to the. throne, had convinced every body, that he defired no more 
troops than what were abſolutely neceflary for the fatety and tranquility of 


his dominions : that whoever would unpartially and ferioufly con hder the 
preſent circumſtances of affairs, muſt own, that the number of troops that 
v.cre kept ſtanding was very final] ; that it could not be denied, tha tthe pre- 
tender had a great many. friends both at home and abroad, who watched all 
opportnnitics to foment and take advantage of our intettine divitions; that, 
on the other hand, Great-Pritaia ſtood grarantee for the neutrality of Italy, 
which vas then threatened with an invaltion: and therefore it was a matter 
of prudence, as well as of necciſity, to keep up a competent force, both to 
{\ipprets_ any infurre&tion at home, or to repel any infult from abroad; 
and tomake good our enyacements for maintaining the repoſe of Europe, 
Hercupon a late miniſter (carl of Stafford) faid, he was ſurpriſed to hear, 
that the noble lo: d, who ſpoke laſt, was not better acquainted with ſome 
matters of fact; but that he thought himſelf obliged to inform the houſe, 
that, by the trewy concluded and ſigned at Utrecht in March 1713, between 
the munſters of Great-Britain and France, the late queen, of glorious me— 


mor, Was guarantee for the nutrality. of Italy, and the iflands in the Medi- 


tertancan, only during the evacuation of Catalonia, and till the concluſion of 


a genoial peace: for the truth of which, his Tordſhip— appealed to his col- 


leng ue in that negotiation, He added, that, fince that time, the ſtate of 
things was quite altered, and thoſe in the miniſtry could beſt tell, what en- 
gugements had been entered into, either with the emperor or France, Here— 
pon it was thought neceffary to know the contents of thoſe new treaties ; 
and therefore it was moved, to addreſs his majeſty, that the ſame: might be 
laid betore the houſe : which addreſs was agreed to, but was never pre— 
lenred. 

On the 2oth of February, it was moved, that it be an inſtruction to the 
comnintee, that they do provide that no puniſhment ſhall be inflicted at any 
court-martial, which thall extend to lite or limb.“ Some reaſons were given 
for ſupporting this motion; but it was anſwered, that ſuch a clauſe would 
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of eighteen voices only, two hundred and forty-leven again; 
two hundred and twenty-nine. So that there were tout 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix members in the houte, beiide, 


three whigs, and fix or ſeven tories, who happened to be 


ſhut out when the queſtion was put. The abbot du Bois, 


the French miniſter, having deſired to be preſent at this 
debate, he was admitted incognito, a favour which, tha 
day, had been refuſed to ſeveral peers. | | 
When the bill came to be read the laſt time, and the 
queſtion put for paſſing it, there were a hundred and eighty. 
ſix votes. for it, and but a hundred and five againſt u. 
This great majority was a{cribed to mr. Walpole's voting 
for it, and his having declared to his friends, that though, 
in the debate about the bill, he was for having mutjn; 
and deſertion puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate, vet he hay 
till rather thoſe crimes ſhould be punithed by martial lad 
than not at all.“ The bill having paſſed the commons, «, 
{cnt up to the lords. | 
Wen the bill came before the lords, it occaſioned voy 
warm debates, and many fpceches were made on both 1d. 
of which thele are ſome of the moſt remarkable.? Th. 
lord Harcourt ſpoke againſt the bill, and urged, amo: 
other things, „that the parliament, that is the repreſe:. 
tative of the whole nation, were ever extreme jcaloius ot 
the legiſlative power, with which they are veſted ; and thut 
the lords in a particular manner, ought to be tender of it; 
becaule it is a branch of their prerogative to be the ti. 
preme court of judicature; but that by this bill, wherchy 
the king was enabled to eſtabliſh courts-martial, with pow:; 
to try and determine any offences ſpecificd in the articles « 
war, the parliament veſted a ſole leexlative power in the 
crown, which was communicated and delegated to a coun 
cil of war. That this bill ſets aſide all other laws, boch 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, in relation to the ſoldiery; and 
gives courts-martial a larger juriſdiction than ſeemed nece!. 
jary for maintaining diſcipline in the army; ſuch uri: 
diction extended not only to mutiny, deſertion, and breach 
of duty, but allo to all immoralities, and other offencics, 
which might be committed by any officer or ſoldier, to. 
wards. any of his fellow-ſubjects, whereby the law of th: 
land might cither be obſtructed, or ſuperſeded by a court: 
martial, That the officers conſtituting a court-martial did. 
at once ſupply the place of judges and jurymen, and ought 
therefore to be upon their oath, upon their trying any of- 
tence. whatfocver ; whereas it is provided by this bill, that 
they ſhall be {worn, upon their trying ſuch offences on 
as are puniſhable by death. That martial courts. aflume t9 
themſelves an arbitrary and unprecedented authority, of 
which they had a remarkable inſtance, an enſign of th: 
guards having being ſentenced to death without being 
heard, which was contrary to Magna Charta, and to. th: 
birth-rights and privileges of Engliſhmen; and therciac 
they ought to reitrain o dangerous a power.” On the 
other hand, the lord Carteret taid, that he had maturch 
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render the bill ineffectual, baniſh all manner of diſcipline from the army, au 
conlequently render it entirely uſeleſs. Hereupon there aroſe a warm d 
bate, which laſted from two o'clock in the afternoon, till ſeven in the 
evening. | | | 

Herem it was endeavoured to be ſhewn, that ſo numerous a force, as wi: 
allowed by that bill to be maintained in time of peace, was not only dan. 


. Yer OUs in itſelf to a free nation, but was yet rendered more dangerous, 


their being governed by martial law; a law unknown to our conſtitution, 6. 
itructive ot our liberties, and not endured by our anceſtors. To which it! 
anſwered, that, among ancient Romans, the wiſeſt people in the world, 
the greatelt lovers and aſſertors of public liberty, martial laws and difcipl!: 
were invigorated by decrees of the ſenate, and were in force in times 
peace as well as in times of war. And replied to, in ſubſtance, that it 
much better to attend domeſtic than foreign examples; whereupon det 
p.oduced ſeveral inſtances drawn from the hiſtory of Great-Britain, thut 
ttanding army, u time of peace, was ever fatal, either to the prince or to: 
nation. But hereunto was urged, that thoſe who are veſted with the he 
Jatnve power, ought not, on all occaſions, to govern themſelves by preced! 
but rather, by the preſent fituation of affairs, becauſe it is very difficult!“ 
find examples perfectly agreeing with the various circumſtances of tines 
that it was judged, the number of troops which the commons had thong“ 
fit to keep ſtanding, was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity and ſafety of i! 
government and nation; and therefore it was no leſs neceſſary to make a 
keep that army within the rules of duty and diſcipline, unleſs they would 109 
uſcleſs thoſe forces which muſt he owned to be neceſſary. Hereurito ons 
what was again ſuggeſted, about the danger of a ſtanding army made ſub ia 
martial lau; but it was maintained, on the contrary, that the forces thei) 01 ! 
were neceflary both for the ſupport of the government, and the protection 
our allies; that their lordſhips ought to conſider, that, when the late 
lion broke out, they had double the number of regular troops, and 1+! 
government was obliged not only to fend for ſome regiments from Ire! 
but alſo for a body of auxiliary troops from Holland; and that, fince the 
forces weie neceſſary, the bill in queſtion, which was only to kene 
them uſeful, was no leſs neceſſary. A lord hereupon, among other this 
ſaid, that, before the noble peer, who ſpoke laſt, was born, he had tec! 
time, when the nation was in danger of loſing their liberties by 2 ſtanuits 
army; and then his lordſhip endeavoured to ſhew, that he power 0! 1 
and death, which by that bill was given to a court-martial, was unnece!!! 
unufnal, and unjuſt. After this followed the ſpeeches of lord Harcou!! 
the lord Carteret, as above in the context; | 
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7 EN E AND, 105 
2 Wonſidercd the affair now in agitation, not as a perſon in a to ſuppreſs the tumults and riots which were raited toon 
wt Subl.c ſtation, but as a private unprejudiced man; and after his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, in all proba- 
Cs Je was convinced in his judgment and conſcience, that it bility there had been no open rebellion; that, on the other 
Bis bs neceſſary both for the {ſupport of the preſent happy eſta- hand, if there had not been troops ready at hand to- afſil! 
„ plicment, and the ſecurity of the nation, to keep up the the civil power, in ſuppreſling the late riotous  atleinblics 
15 DÞrces now on foot; and that he was confirmed in this opi- of the woolcombers and weavers in the counties of Devon 
* nion, by conſidering what thoughts the pretender and his and Somerlet, there had by this time been another rebel- 

"Friends had of this matter, and reſlecting, that they have no- lion. That the mentioning Magna Charta was, in his 

25 thing more at heart, than to procure the diſbanding of thole opinion, entirely foreign to. the pretent debate: chat the 
* force, that have ſuppretled the late unnatural rebellion. thing now in queſtion, and that wherein they were imme— 
. Thu e doubted not, but the whole body of the nobility diately concerned, was to ſecure and fupport the govern- 
Ny tha: 3. ide up that auguſt aflembly, was inviolably attached ment, and the protcitanr fucceſſion, acainit vigilant, hold, 
ch, o najeſty king George: that his majeſty had allo the and reſtleſs enemies; and that they had the more reaton tobe 
[1 be it of the landed and all the trading intereſt; that upon their guard, in that the trumpeters of ledition and re- 
a0 as be clergy he would ſay nothing but that it was no- bellion hade again forcibly intruded into feveral pulpits in 
55 £01101, that the majority of the populous had been poi- Scotland.” | 
wh >$onc/, and that the poiſon wis not yet expelled... That Objections being raiſed againſt the preamble of the bill, 

the dungers which ſeemed to be apprehened from the Whercin it was luggelted, that the number of üxtcen thou- 
ry preſent army may be chimerical, or, at lealt, eafily re- tand three hundred and fotty-ſeven men was necetiary, it 

Ch, medicd in any {ublequent lellion ot parliament; whereas was moved, that the number {ſhould be reduced to twelve 
fic the dangers with which the nation is threatened from the thouland, But this motion was rejected; as was alto ano- 

pretender and his friends, in cale there were no army to ther tor lcaving Out the chaute, which enabled the king to 

15 oppoſe them, are real, and the mitchicts that might enſue, conſtitute Articles ot war. Alter this the whole bill was 
"0 upon the fuccels of their deſigns, irreparable. That, if agreed to, and patted by a majority of eighty-eight again(t 
nat there had been ſuch a ſtanding force as we now have, timely fixty one. However, ſeveral lords entèrechche proteft.“ 
it 5 | ws | | | 
{11- © As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the ſpeakers againſt the mutiny- And if any officer or non-commiſſion officer, commanding a guard, ſha! 
10 bill publiſhed their ſpeeches, for which they were ſeverely cenſured by the witungly and knowingly futter any perſon whatever. to 90 forth to light a 

author of the critic, and their ſpeeches boldly. examined. The king ally, duel, he thall be pumthed as above: and all feconds alſo, and carricts of 
| ſoon after the end of the ſeſſion, ordered articles to be publiſhed for the re- challenges, in order to duels, fhall be taken as principals, atzd punithed 

01 gulation and government of the army, purſuant to the power lodged in him accordingly. | 
th, Wis act. The Jubitance of the articles is as follows: | All oflicers, of What condition ſoever, have power to part and quell all 
0 | I. All officers and ſoldiers (not having quit impediment) ſhall diligently quarrels, travs, and other ditorders, though of another company, troop, 
5th Frequent divine ſervice, in ſuch places as ſhall be appointed for the regiment, or regiment ; and to command officers to arrett, and ſoldiers to priton, until 
9 troop, or company to which they belong; and ſuch as either wiltully or their proper oihcers be acquainted therewith, 

Le negligently abſent themſelves from divine tervice or ſermon, or elſe, being And whoever ſhull refuſe to obey fuch officers (though of inferior rank) 
6 preſent, do behave themſclves undecently or irreverently during the ſame, or draw his fword upon him, thall be pumithed as a general court-martial 
vil. if they be officers, they th ill be ſeverely reprehended at a court martial; but, ſhall appoint, | : | 
1 if private ſoldiers, they ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forſeit each man £5. to Nor ſliall any oftteer or ſoldier upbraid another for refuling a challenge, 
Ae de deducted out of their next pay; and for the tecond ↄffence ſhall forten 18. ſinec, according to theſe our oiders, they do but do the duty of foldiers, 
&, and be laid in irons for twelve hours; and, for every like offence afterwards, who ought to fubject themſelves to diſcipline; and we do acquit and diſcharge 
t0- Mall ſuffer and pay in like manner; and the money fo forfeited ſhall be applied all men who have: quarrels offered, or challenges fent tothem, of all ditviace 
the to the relief of the lick folders of ſuch troop or company, to which the of- Or opinion of ditadvantage in the obedience hereunto, and u hofocver {hall 
= fender does belong, | | | uphraid them, and oftend-in this cate, ſhall be pumfhech as a challenger, 

990 IT. If any ſutler, in any of our forts, garrifons, camps, barracs, or guards, XXI. Every non-commilhion ofticer and toldier, who ſhall inliſt hinfelf, 
lid, Mall, during divine ſervice, or ſermon, preſume to ſell any beer, brandy, wine, in our ſervice, ſhall, at the tune of his fo inliſting, or within a month after- 
oht or other liquors, or any kind of victuals, or other merchandize, he thall be - wards at the fartheſt, be taken betore a quttice of the peace by the inliſting 
55 delivered over to the civil magiſtrate to be puniſhed according to law. Oflicer commanding the troop. or company into which he is lifted, and ſhall 
III. Whoſocver ſhall uſe any unlawful oath or execration (whether of- there take the joilowing oath: | 
pond Ficer or ſoldier) ſhall incur the penalties exprefſed in the firſt article. 

Tp IV. If any officer or ſoldier thall preſume to blaſpheme the holy and undi- © Tiwear to be true to. our ſovereign lord king George, and to ferve him 
> 70 vided trinity, or the perſons of God the father, God the ſon, or God the holy honeſtly and faithfully in detence of Ins petlon, crown, and dignity, agimſt 

: poof or ſhall prefume to ſpeak againſt any known article of the chriſtian faith, all his enenues and oppoters vi hatioever, and to obſerve and obey his majet- 

) U! e thall he delivered over, by klie commanding othcer, to the civil magiſtrate, ty's orders, 4nd the Orders Of the generals and oflicers fect Ovel ine by 1118 
ti) to be puniſhed according to lau. 955 ma jeſty. | 
ing V. If any officer or foldier ſhail abuſe or prophane any place, dedicated to So help me God,” 
the the worſhip, of God, or ſhall offer violence to any chaplain of the army, or | | | : 

Pp any other miniſter of God's word, he ſhall be liable to ſuch penalty ot corpo- XXVIII. All othcers and ſoldiers are to behave themlelves orderly on the 

wy Tal puniſhment, as ſhall be inflicted on him by a court martial, march; and whoever ſhall commit any waſte or ſpoil, either on wa'ks of 
the VI. It any officer or ſoldier ſhall prefume to uſe any traiterous or difre- trees, parks, warrens, fiſh-pends, houtes, or gardens, corn-tields, inclo— 

Fol | ſpectful words againſt the ſacred perſon of his majeſty, his royal highnets the fares, or meadows, or ſhall. malicioufly deſtroy any property whatever be- 

a prince of Wales, or any of the royal family, or ſhall behave himſelf with longing to any of our ſubjects, or belonging to any perton whatever, unless 
150 contempt or diſreſpect towards the general, or other commander in chief of by order of the then commander in chief of our lorces, to annoy rebels, or 

4.200 tlie forces, or ſpeak words tending to his hurt or dithonour, he ſhall be, other enemics in arms agamtt us, he or they, that fhalt be found guilty of 

ns puniſhed according to the nature ot his offence, by the judgment of a regi- oltending herein, ſhall (belides ſuch penalues as they are liable ro by law) 

L 188 mental or general court martial, > | be puniſhed according to the nature and degree of the oltence, by the judg- 

VII. It any ofticer or ſoldier ſhall exite, cauſe or join in any mutiny or ment of a regimental or general court-martiat. | 

3 ſedlition, in the company, troop, or regiment to which he belongs, Or XXIX. No oflicer ſhult demand billets [ot quartering of more thap his 
oy in any other campany, | troop, or regiment. in his _nuyeſty's ſervice, or effective men, nor quarter any wometr or children in the houſe affinged hin 

") in any party or poſt, where the duty is done by detachment from ſeveral tor the quartering of oflicers and ſolcliers, without the content of the owner; 

1005 regiments, Ol otherwiſe, in the army, he. ſhall {ofter death, or ſuch other nor ſhall take money lor {recms Ol landlords from quartering of Officers or 

Br puniſhment as a general court-martial thall inflict. ſoldicrs, under pain of being cathiered for it. 

255 And it any ollcer, non-commillion officer, or ſoldier, ſhall bear any, XXX. Fvery officer commanding a regiment, troop, company, or party, 

Py words tending to mutiny, or fedition, or, being any way privy thereto, do whether in ſettled quarters, or on the. march, (hall fee his own quarters, and 

08 not inimediately ute his utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs the ſame, as alſo to <h1{- the quarters of evel y ofhcer and foldier under his command, paid, according 

: cover it to his ſuperiors, if an officer, he ſhall be caſhiered; if a non- commifttien to the rates fpecified in the act of partiament now in force. 

officer or foldier, be ſhall be ſeverely punithed atthe diferetionofacourt-martial. And, upon every payment to be made im quarters, the {aid officers ſhall” 

" VIII. If any oihcer or foldier fhall retuſe to obey the law ful orders of his give public notice thereol to tg I:ndlords, in order to ice them 1atisficd as 

0 Auperior ofticer, he thall be puniſhed with death, or otherwite, as a general gforeftid: and wm caſe any fnch regiment, troop, company, or party, ſhall 

k Court-martial ſhall think fit, | ; be ordered to march, before money may. be come to the funds of the con- 

leis, X. All ofhcers and ſoldiers who have received pry, or have been duly manding oflicer as alorefaid, he 15 hereby requied, before his departure out 

„ted in our ſervice, and ſhall deſert the fame, either in the field, upon a of any town or village, to make up the accounts with all perions concerned 

Mme: ; march, it. quarters, or in garriſon, and be convicted thereof before u general in money due tothem 5 quartering of Officers and ſoldiers, for what time 

Jug! court-mattial, ſhall ſuſter death, or ſuch other puniſhment, as by the ſaid ſocver he thall have happened to remain there; and grant to every inch party 
tt court ſhall be inflicted; | f a tioned certificate for the ſame, therein lpecifying the name of the regiment, 

ad XII. It any officer or ſoldier ſhall perſuade or adviſe any other ofticer or trovp, or company ſuch oilicers or loldiers do belong to, under pain of being 

213 Joldier to deſert our ſervice, he ſhall ſutfer ſuch puniſhment, as ſhall be in- caſhiered for it, upon proof of having v.iltully otended herein. 

ſome⸗ flicted by the ſentence of a general court-martial. XXXI. On marches, the commanding Officers ate to apply to the p:oper 

q XVI. If any oflicer, non-commiſfion officer, or ſoldier, ſhall be acenſed - magiſtrates for the carriages neceflary for the ſervice, and to pay for them 

It of any capital crime, or of any violence or offence againſt the perton, eſtate, according. to the act of parliament in that Dchalt, taking care not to abute, 

1011 or property of any of our ſubjects, which is puniſhable by the known laws of nor to futfer any under their command, to beat or abuſe the waggoners, or 

0 the land; the commanding officers of every regiment, troop, or company, other perſons attending fuch carriages, nor to put more than twenty hun 

et! are hereby required to deliver over ſuch accuſed perſon to the civil magittrate, dred weight on any warne or waggon o furniſheg to them by the coumty. 

la! ſo ſoon as applied to; and are alſo to be aiding and atliſting to the officers of And whatever officer ſhall be convicted of oftencing hero, or of retuling 

CH Juitice, in the ſeizing and apprebending ſuch offender, in order to bring him to grant certificates in caſe of failure of money, as in the pieceding article, 

= to trial, under pain of our higheſt diſpleaſure, ſnl, by the judgement of a general court-martial, be cuſhiered, or other- 

un; XIX. No officer or ſoldier ſhall uſe any reproachful or provoking ſpeeches wife puniſhed, according to tue degree of his oftence, | 

wn or geſtures to another, upon pain of impriſonment, and aiking pardon of XXXII. All oticers commanding in gartitons, in quarters, or on marches, 

0 "the party offended, in preſence of his commanding officer. ſhall keep good order, and redrefs all ſuc abuſes or diforders as may 


Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier preſume to ſend a challenge to any other 
oih-er or ſoldier to fight a duel, upon pain of being caſhiered, if he be an 
oficer; or ſuffer the ſevereſt corporal puniſhinent, it a non-comiitſion ot- 

cer or private ſoldier 

Numb. 72. 


happen to be commuted by any Oſlicer or Joldicr under their command: and 
if on complaint made to any ſuch commanding ofticer, Of beating of land— 
lords, or extorting of wore from them than they are obliged by law to fur- 
wh: of toldiers chſturbing of fairs or markets, orconmitting of any other kind 
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The affair of the forfeited eſtates cauſed likewiſe great ſtances of your affection to me. This ſteadineſs and refol; "on 
| debates. A hill was brought in for veſting the forteited tion of yours will, I hope, enable me to procure, agu; _— 
| eſtates in Great-Britain and Ireland in truſtees, to be fold your next meeting, ſuch treaties to be concluded, as 
ö for. the uſe of the public; and for giving relief to lawful ſcttle peace and tranquility among our neighbours. 
| creditors, by determiming the claims; and for the more It, through the bleſſing of God, my endeavours toy, by 
| | . effectual bring1 ag into the reſpective exchequers the rents end prove ſucceſsful, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction to file. i » 
| and profits of "the eftatcs till fold. This bill was attended even thoſe, who w ill never own themſelves convinced; ;. i 
with warm debates in both houſes, which, though they to let all the world fee plainly, that what I have mod | 
did not obſtruct its paſſage, produced lome very equita- heart, is the good and welfare of my people, who may the 
ble clauſes. The time of claiming was prolonged, and be caſed in their t xes, and enriched by their trade. 
| twenty thouſand pounds ſterling was reterved, out of the 
| | {ale of the eſtates in Scotland, for erecting ſchools; and 
| eight thouſand for building barracs. © 
| Before the ſeſſion ended; the king ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, which was read by che ſpcaker as follows: 
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Gentlemen ot the houſe of Commons, 

* I muſt return you my particular thanks for the ſupp 
you have ſo chearfully granted, and for the late inftancs. 
your confidence in me. I promiſe you, that my endeay 
{hall not be w anting to make ule of both to the belt . 

His majeſty being at preſent engaged in ſeveral negoti- tage, for the good of my people. 
ations of the utrnolt « concern to the welfare ot theſe kins- 


doms, and the tranquility of Europe; and having lately re- My Lords and Gentlemen, 

ceived information from abroad, which makes him judge The Practices which are daily uſed by a moſt reſtleſo , 

that it will give weight to his endeavoars; if a naval force be unhappy ſet of men, to diſturb a government, bz wi 
Cl taployed wh 1cre It Thal! be neceſſary, 4055 think fit to ac— clemency they arc protected, require our utmoſt alter 85 - 


| | quaint this houſe therewith; not doubting, but that, in caſe and vigilance. I mult therefore recommend it to yo! t 
| he ſhould be obliged, at this critical junckure, to excced the in your ſeveral ſtations and countries, you will code. 
number. of men granted this year for the ſea-ſervice, to duell that ſpirit of diſaffection, which our Common « 
the houſe will, at their next meeting, provide for ſuch micz arc ſo induſtrious to foment.” 
excceding.” | Ihen the lord-chancellor prorogued the parliament: to th: 
20th of Mas; and afterwards, by feveral prorogations, :; 


This meflage. was well received, and it was unanimouſly 45 93 
the 11th oi November. 


reſolved to preſent an addreis to thank the king for his un- 
wearied endeavours to promote the welfare of his kingdoms, About this time there were ſome changes 1 in the miniſtry, 
and to Pre {crye the tranquility of Europe; and to affure Sir. Edward Northey was removed, and mr. Lechmere "a 
him, that they would make good ſuch exceedings of Icamen, made attorney-general in his room. The earl of Sund. 
as he ſhould {ind neceſi: ary to obtain thoſe ends. | land was made prof: ſident of ine council, and firſt comm: 
On l 1% 2 ft of March, the buſineſs of the leſion being ner of the treaſury. The other commiſſioners were, Al; 


over, t] ie king went to che houſe of peers, and, having paſ- bie, Wallop, aillie, and Clayton. Mr Craggs, nd 


fed all the bilis, ordered the lord-chancellos to read the lord Stanhope e (who and lord Cadogan were ſoon after cre. 

tollowing Perch to both houſes: atecd earls) were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate. Ihe earl i; 
| | Berkley was placed at the head of the admiralty, with 

My Lords and Gentlemen, | Serke Byng, fir John Jennings, mr. Cockburne, mr. Chet. 


© | cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returning wynd, fir John Norris, and fir Ch: aries Wager. The carl d 
my hearty thanks to ſo good a parliament, for the diſpatch Holdernets was. made firſt commiſſioner of the board 
which has been given to the public buſineſs. You will, I trade. In April, the lord-chanceYor Cowper (w! ho b 
hope, in your private capacities „feel the convenience of an been made an carl) refiencd the great ſeal, ind went min 
early receis; and, I am perſuaded, the public will recclxe diately into the country: Though it had been bo 
great benefit, by t che ſe aſonable zeal and vigour of your reſo- ſoine months that he defired. to retire, yet his reſigning hi 
lutions in {up port of my  gover! ment. employ ment, at that juncture, was 4 greg it ſurpriz to. the 

Nothing can add ſo n tothe credit and 3 ol public, and no {mall grief to all unprejudicec perſons. Thi 
this crown, both at home and abroad, as the repeated in- judges Tracy, Prat, and Mountague, were made commit? 


wy 


of riots, to the diſturbing or diſquieting our people; he, the ſaid command- © There was alſo a debate in the houſe of commons about the trade wit 
er, who fhall retuſe or omit to ſec juſtice done no the oftender, and repara- Sweden, which had been interrupted Dy a proclamation, The merchant 
tion made to the party injured, ſo far as part of the oftender's pay can enable baving preſented a petition for opening the trade, mr, Jackſon (late refiden | 
him, he ſhall, upon proof thereof, be puniſhed by a general court-martial, at Stockholm) was called in and alked by mr. Craggs, whether he was © 0 Ne 
as if he hunſelf had perſonally committed the crunes or ditorders complaine nion, that, if the trade were opened with Sy eden, our merchants would be 
ed of, upon a better foot than they are at preſent? Mr Jackſon anſwered, that, in 
XXXVII. If any officer ſhall protect any perſon from his creditors, other- his opinion, the contrary would happen: for now that the Swedes are diſtich 
viſe than is allowed by the preſent act of parliament; or any one who does ed for want of our commodities, particularly corn and falt, they are incline 
not actually ſerve in the ranks, and conſequently do atl th duties of a ſoldier to facilitate to us, upderhand, the purchate of their iron; whereas, it! 
I (according to the true intent and meaning of the ker he ſhall be ca- prohibition of trade with them was taken oth, they would immediately 0 rowide 
mie red for it, themſelves with what they want; and, knowing at the ſame time, that thu 
XLLV. Incaſe any officer, non- commiſſion officer or ſoldier, be accuſed aic amongſt us a ſet of men, who make it their it udy and buhvets to 8 5 
of any violence or offence againſt the perſon, eſtate, or property of any, raſs the government, the court of Sweden would be more {tiff than ever, ud 
| of our {ubjects,, puniſhable by any of our civil courts or mi gitratey, the render the purchaſe of the iron more difficult to us.“ Some members of th: 
li | Oflicer, to whom - tuch accuſation. is brought, ſhall not proceed to the trial houſe being offended at mr. Jackſon's retlection on a fet of men (by which 
i of juch offender or oiteaders by a court-martial, within the ſpace of eight was plain he meant the to ry-party) cried out, cuſtody! cuſtody! but the mote 
divs, unleſs at the deſire of the perſon or perſons injured; and in caſe no moderate contented themielves with putting him upon explaining. hin! 
application be made to the commanding othcer in quarters, during the ſpace  Hereupon mr. Jackſon replied, that he meant the merchants, who peſt. 
ot eight. days, by the perſon or perſous mjured; the offender or offenders  unrealonable petitions, This being by fome looked upon rather as an ag 
may be tried by a court-marttal for any oftence: mentioned in theſe articles; vation than an excule, the cry of cuſtoc y, cuſtody, was repeated; but it! 
provided that, within the ſpace of the {aid eight days, the perſon injured hath Walpole brought him off, by ſuggeſting, that that gentleman had hvcd') 


not praceeded to the proſecution of ſuch. offender before-a civil court or long in a deſpotic government, Where petitions a id repretentations of 
migiſtrate, and notice given thereof to the officer, commanding in the quar- nature are accounted - capitaFerumes, that he had tor got the rights #1 | 55 1 
tets where ſuch offence ſhill be committed. le ges of his countrymen; and therefore moved, that ; 5 unguarded e 
XLV. theſe our rules and articles are to be obſerved by, and do in all ons n. ight be exculed ; and, nobody oppoling mr. W alpole, mr. Js ko 
reſpects Tegard our troops and regiments of horie and foot guards as well as withdrew. Then, the petitioners and ſome other merchants being ea. 
onriother 88 aud farther heard, they repretented, among other particulars, „that, in e thi 
XLVI. The aforegoing rules and articles ſhalt be read and publiſhed-at prohibition of trade with Sweden, they bought Swediſh won of the Du: cl 


the head ot every regiment, tioop, and company muſtered or to be muſtered al. per ton dearer than before; and that, whereas the E ngliſh were fora 
in our ſervice, once every vvo months at fartheſt, and are to be duly obſerved lv about zooool, per annum gamers by the trade with Sw eden, they non 
by all otlicers and ſoldiers in our ſervice; and alſo by our comments of gun- about gooool,? But this was contradicted by mr. Craggs, who lugs 
ners, and other military otticers of our trains of artillery „with ſuch alterati- that the exports from Stockholm for England hadnever amounted to: 
ens only as relate tothe 2 ment of ſoldiers quarters and carriages, which in in one year; and therefore the difference of the profit and loſs co: 
tlic kingdom of Irchandare to be regulated by the lord- lieutenant hereof, and come up to this laſt ſum. After ſome other ſpeeches, the debate was a jour: 
11 our Lilla nds, provinces, and garriſons beyond the ſeas, by the reſpective ed till that day month, before which the ſeſſion ended, | 
gayernors of the ſame, according as the nature of the thing ſhall require: and There was another debate about a bill for erefting hoſpitals and workti"1 
rotwithitanans it is expreſſed in the 16th article of theſe our rules and or- in Briftol, in which there was a remarkable clauſe, abrogating the facraumnc!” 
TIT that ebe * commanding officer is required to deliver up to the civil tal teſt in the caſe of the gearcianili of the charities, However, the 12 
magiſtrate all ſuch perſons (under his command) as ſhall be accuſed of any paſſed with the clauſe, 
e es vhich are puniſhable by the known laws of the land; yet in our gar- A bill, directing that St. Giles's church ſhould be rebuilt, inſtead of ons 6 
on of Gib: alta nr, Hand of Minorca, forts of Placentia and Annapolis-Royal, the fifty new churches, occationed a debate in the houſe of lords, anc e . 
here Our 107065 NOW are, or in any other place beyond the ſeas, to which poied by ſome of the biſhops, as a miſapplication of the money granted 1" 
any of our tt op may hercafter be commanded, ane 4 where there is no torm pious ules. They allo propoted that the words of pious memory ſhould be 
of our civil judicature in force, the governors or commanders reſpectively added in the preamble after the queen's name; but the bill paſſed witho' 
are 19 appoint general courts-martial to be held, who are to puniſh c:iminals any amendment, upon which it was proteſted againſt by te biſhops : 
vi 1 jentence, as has been practiſed heretofore, and authorized by former Aeveral lords. 
articles of war. 
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© oners of the great ſeal; but, about a month after, the lord 
Parker was made high- chancellor, and tir John Prat 
| chief. Juſtice. 

Ihe great ſcene of action this ſummer was in the Medi- 
fees Though the king of Spain had promiſed to tul- 
pend all operations, after the conquelt of Sardinia, and refer 
his difterences with the emperor to the mediation of Eng- 
land, France, and Holland, he rejected all their propot: als 
for an accommodation, and continued his warlike prepart- 
tions by ſea and land. By the care and diligence of his 
| prime miniſter cardinal Alberoni, a formidable Armament 
vas ready, by the month of May, at Barcelona, CONUILING 
of thirty ſhips of the line and trigates, {even gallics, 
bomb— vetlc s, tour hundred and forty trantport— Ahips, torty 
mortars, fifteen hundred mules, one hundred and hity thou- 
fand faleines, three hundred thouſand ſtakes for intrench— 
ments, a V aſl quantity of warlike ſtores, and proviſions for 
many months. On board this fleet were embarked COLTLY = 
ſix battalions, fix regiments of horte, four of uriguuns, one 
Zthoutand artillery men, a hundred and fifty Carpenters and 
other mechanics, a company of ſixty miners, and a brigade 
of fifty engineers. 
the revenue were ordered to pay in certain fums to the FO) al 
treaſury: the grandees, prelates, provi nces, cities, taxed 
themſelves voluntarily for this expedition, atk rallcd regi— 
ments at their own expence. X hete preparations had been 
tlic work of more than two „ed 

| 1718, This powerful flect ſet fail the beginning of June: 
the deſign of it was not known but by the event. it Was 
not doul bted, but the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
was aimed at, and all poſhble meatures had been ben 10 
prevent it.  Alberont had deceived all Europe; for Sicily 
Mas what the cardinal intended to attac, and the 
which deternuned him to it were very plaufible. 
In the firſt place, Sicily not belonging at that dime to the 
emperor, this expe: lition ſeemed to giwe no handle 
courts of London and Paris, ſince, Ge their late 


; 
Napics 


FKalons 


10 tu e 


LI CAtCsS, 

"FE had: * . 1 3 Heror = BUY og Ez 
they DAG only engaged to: afiit the emperor, in CLE BIS do- 
X 4 ] a 151 PONY F } f TIES N 
mimonhs WEre Attaced, ahn d not the duk E. 85 WOV, WHO Was 
mor ſuppoſed to be in danger. In the next place, the car- 


dinal was informed of the duke's inclination to be reconciled 
with the emperor, and give him Sicily without any regard 
to: the rights of Spain. Laltly, 
dcfence, the conqueſt would: be l and prepare the way 
for tho Others! nc intended ti ) I? ake. 


During thetc preparations in Spain, king George had or- 
bored (as hath been tad) a Krong. ſquadron to be fitted out 


in the 8 The marquifs de Montelebue, the Spanish 
anmbaflador at the court of En: gland, being alarmed at it, 
repreicnted, in a memorial dated the 18th of March, * that 
to powerful an armament, in time of pcace, could not but 
cauſe umbrage tothe king, his malter, and alter the good 
Intell! igence tha reigned between the two crobns.“ The 
king an{ivered, © 1t was not his intention to conceal the fub- 
ject of that armament: and he deſigned ſoon to ſend admi- 
Tal Byng with a powe ful {ſquadron into the Mediterrancan, 
in order to maintain the neutrality of Italy, againſt thote who 
ſhould ſeek to diſturb it. 

In the mean time, the negotiations were carried on with 
all poſſible di ligence: The abbor du Bois, 
the duke of, Orleans, agreed: with the Bricith: miniſters at 
London upon the terms for an accommodation between the 
emperor and the king of Spain, and had frequent and long 
conterenecs on that ſubject with the king. Theſe negotia— 
ons produced at length the treaty called at firſt the triple 
alliance between Grea- Britain, France; and Holland, and, 
alter che acceſſion of the emperor, ſtiled the quadruple allt- 
ance. As this treaty is one of the moſt remarkable events 
of this reign, and an evident proof of the aſcendant, which 
Two p. olitic princes in conjunction may have over the reſt, 
it will not be improper to infert the plan and pi incipal 
articles. 

The deſign of the negotiations was declared to be, the 
preſervation of the pub lic tranquility, by removing the jea- 


louſies which were increating between fome of the princes of 


Europe. 


Then were ſettled the terms of a peace between 
the Kings of Spain and Sicily and the DSroL: Theſe terms, 
Pacceptc Ri by the empcror, were followed by a ſeparate trea- 
ty of alliance between 2 and the three powers who ſo far 
concerned themſelves in the peace, as to engage to compel 
by torce of arms the kings of Spain and Sardinia to accept 
the condition offered them. 


The terms impoſed on the emperor and Spal n were con- 
tained in eight articles: 


I. For quieting the ddurke ances raiſed contrary to the 
Peace of Baden, and the neutrality of Italy, t 


01 1 


To furniſh the {upplics, the receivers of 


ly, Sicily not being in a ate of 


in the name of 


che king of 


Spain was to reſtore to the emperor, within two month aſter 
the ratthcation of the treaty, the K ingdom of Sardinia, and 
renounce all ri oht and title 70 the fame. 

II. In confideration of this, and of king PP lilip' S renun- 


ation to the crown of France tor hind; it and rolterity „the 
emperor was alto to renounce for hin 
ſors. 
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Hell, heirs and {uccct- 
ail righus and E to any onions of which 
the king of Spain was acknowleds; | rigluful potttlor by 
the treaty of U 5 
III. In confeqdence of this renunciation, and becaute 
the duke ot Orl.ans had renounced all rioht to the crown of 
Spain, on con, tion the emperor 1 uld never fiicceed to 
that bing dom, his Rena majclty Was to. acknowledee 
) Wy be” \ BY Ir e ” 5 
Php V. vill King. of Spain the Indies, aud to 
ie titles and oreropatives belonging to hmm 
, CI CA : 


and 
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IV. In return, his e. UNOUC maſeſty was to renounce all 
rights and clalnis to the dominions of 


. * | 1 8 , 1 « * % : 
Q1 the Neth. li among I 
* 


the emperor n Italy 
: eh the marquitate 


of Final 


5 8 ' PER 1 
(yielded Wo Ut Genocte bY tit CULPCLOF ML L71 3) Was tobe 
% ” » * _ | ES ' k * * » : 4 1 = ; p © 
( N 5 le Was Hkewitzstorengunce the right of 
0 en Of Steil to bc CEO WH-OFL Spain, Whleh he had-re- 


Cn, to lumlel int! ty ol KMrecht. 


V. The qduchies ot! Fuilcan; CES AND „ an od Placentia We 

LO De ACCOUNIER 61 CY CF-2L3-THL1C Hets of the en 1 . oa 
CCC : EY 

tO (telcend in | (lt Of the Pile IL tO TNE- CEN ol 


Spain's eldeſt fon. As thecontent of the -emnirey 
{ary, the cnperor was to ule his utmoll end cavi | 
Lalit it, Leghorn was to remmnina free port; and the ins 
ot © nt Was :t0 yield to his {OM the .tOWH Porto . gone, 
th. what he potlefied | in the ind of Ei. as jon as the 
prince 01 Spain ſhould bein POHCHOnN of 'Fulcan! 
of tice d. ICNIES Was TO be Pofictied yea pince 
at the ume be king of nor was 
Spain ever to-take 


| None 
b : 

WO fh 
tlie King. Of 


{Unc 


Woes 
path, 


upon hinrfelt the Sur igll of: that 
Prince. 

The mediators took feveral. other precautions. Ir was 
never. ta be. allowed, during the lives ea POtteſlors-of 
Tutcany and Parma, that any forces of any countr\ WI. 
loever, : whether their own-or is Huld Cit] an” Fe 
emperor, the kings of France*0 Conte, or even by 1 
Prince appointed. tothe fiese fon be introduced. in any 
garriton, cy, port, or town of thoſe. duchies. Bur for 
lecurity ol the lucceſtion. fix-thoufand Swils BEES to be put 
into Leghort , Lorto-Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia. © Flis 


0 

8 
! 
1 


Britanme majeſty 


Was fo convinced of the neceflity. of th; 
1 ; l * 
that he 


. Offered to lend his own 
Swits could be rated. 
VE Llie next article was of N n 


nportance, and was 
| I.! which KI oF Ge. & 2.5 ee” | He : 

that with whi ing George and the uke of Orleans pur— 
chaſed ( 8 may be fald) at the expencc 01 Spain and Savoy, 
the aid the einperor was to furniſh in defence of the Oder 


ot the 2 _ 0 favourable to them. By this article the 
king of Spain for the fake by 35 hl tranquility As to 
C0 Mnient, th; ut the emperoar:ſhould be. pur in Dofleltion of 
Sicily, and renounce the Roh of reveriion of that kingdom 
ſettled by the inſtrument ot con, ank the treaty of 
Utrecht, on condition however of having the reverſion of 


Sardinia tn{tead Of 11. 
VII. 805 VIII. The 


emperor and king of Spain were to 
dete Tf K KCl other {11 th = 


polteffion Ot. their dominjong, and 
to perform the conditions. of this treaty within two months 
ter ratitication. After which all other points were to be 
ſettled at a congreſs. 


The. treaty between the em pense and the king of « ICHY 
Was of the fame naturc, only the mediators poke more 
Hke IOVCrcign 11 biters trom- wliom there wa: appcat. 


The 


beg: 


rain. The medlators 
th: 1 the ceſon of Sicily by the treaty 
91 r tothe 8 of Savoy, inſtead of promoting the 
peace, as was intended, had proved the chief Obſtacle of 
the emperor's retufing to accede to that treaty, as all Europe 

could witnels. Whey refore (i: Ly the medi: tors) the powers, 
by whom the treaty. of Utrecht was firftlet on foot, beheve 

that article, w nich ! is not eſtential to che tre: ny, may juſtly 
be altered, even without the.c« onſent of the parties concern— 
ed, as it tends to tlie perfection of the treaty by the  cmpe- 
ror's renunclation, and as by the exchange of Sicily tor 
Sardinia the war will be prevented with which Italy is 
threatencd, in cate the cmperor HOG attac Sicily, which 

he has never _ renounced, and which he OL is a right to recover 
after the breach of the neutrality of bes ly by the ſeizure of 
Sardinia. It is therefore agreed, 


- preamble ran ina very high 
an with obſerving, 


I. The king of Sicily ſha] 
emperor, within two months, 
tion of this treaty, 


reſtore that Kingdom to the: 
at {rtheſt, 


5 the ratifica— 
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— 
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II. In return, the emperor ſhall give to the king of Sicily 
the iſland of Sardinia, which he ſhall enjoy, with the title 
of king; but the reverſion, in default of heirs-male, ſhall 
be reſerved to the crown of Spain. 


As there was no proportion between Sardinia and Sicily, 
it was fit the emperor ſhould ſeem at leaſt to make ſome 
farther ſatisfaction. To this end, the mediators in the two 
next articles agreed, that the emperor ſhould confirm to 
king of Sicily all the ceſſions made to him by the treaty of 
'Turin in 1703, on condition, however, that all other 
claims, which he might have by that treaty, ſhould be 
void. The emperor was likewiſe to acknowledge the right 
of the houſe of Savoy to ſucceed to the crown of Spain, in 
caſc of failure of heirs in Philip V. according to the renun- 
Ciations and treatics of Utrecht. 

But it ſignified little to make theſe regulations, if proper 
meaſures were not taken for their ſupport and execution. 
In this the mediators were not wanting. France and the 
emperor, in conjunction with Great-Britain, promited 


mutual aſſiſtance to put the emperor in pofteſhon of Sicily, 


and to maintain the ſucceſſion of the Britiſh crown in the 
proteſtant branch, and to exclude the Spaniſh branch from 
the crown of Spain. To thele engagements were added the 
particular meaſures that were to be taken, to induce or 
compel the, kings of Spain and Sicily to ſubmit to what had 
been determined for them, in concert with their enemy. 

Tt was agreed to allow them three months, to conhder, 
which time was deemed ſuſſicient to examine the conditions, 
and declare whether they would accept them, after the 
example of his imperial majeſty, as unalterable terms to 
extinguiſh the preſent, and hinder a future war. But, 1 
contrary to the wiſhes of all Europe, thele two princes, 
after the expiration of the two months, refuted to comply, the 
mediators were to join their forces, and compel them to 
ſubmit. | | 

It was expreſly agreed, that, if one of the mediators 
ſhould be attaced on account of the ſuccours lent the empe- 
ror, the others ſhould declare war againſt the aggrettor, and 
not lay down their arms, till the emperor was in poffeſſion 


of Sicily, and ſecure, as to his Italian dominions. 


If one of the two kings ſhould accept of the terms, he 
was to join with the mediators to compel the other to do the 
like. If the king of Spain refuſed to comply, the emperor 


was to be aſſiſteq in the conqueſt of Sardinia : If the king of 


Sicily refuſed, the emperor was to be enabled to fubdue 
Sicily: if both ſtood out Sicily was firſt to be attaced, and 
then Sardinia, the cuſtody of which was to be left to the 
king of Great-Britain, till the duke of Savoy had agreed to 
the treaty. | 

After having ſettled the means of taking Sardinia from 


A letter from a Swiſs to his friend at Genera, concerning the part the 
ſtates-ocneral ought to act, as to the differences between the emperor and 


Spain, was publiſhed about this time, wherein a brief account is firſt given of 


what had paſſed in the affair, and then the reaſons why the ſtates are not 

obliged to cnter into any alliance about it : | 

* Whilſt the emperor (ſays the letter) was in the heat of war with the 
Turks, the king of Spain, thinking it a favourable opportunity for puthing 
his pretenſions, reſolved not to let it flip. He armed with all potlible dili— 
gence, and with all the ſecrecy things of that nature are capable of, He 
cauſed all the men of war he had, to be made fit for the ſervice, new ones to 
be built, others to be bought; he gathered together all the tranſports he 
poſſibly could; he reinforced conſiderably his old regiments, railed new; 
and, in ſhort, attaced the ifland of Sardinia, which you know he made  him- 
{clt maſter of. | 

What did the king of Spain do in this interval? Why, he drew up and 
publiſhed a manifeſto to niſtify his recourſe to arms. 

The marquiſs Beretti Landi (whole departure is full lamented here) pre— 
ſented a memorial to the ſtates-general, wherein, after having exhibited the 
reaſons which prevailed with the king of Spain to attac Sardinia, he oftered, 
in the moſt obliging manner in the world, inthe king his maſter's name, to put 
all his concerns into their hands, and to accept of them for mediators, 

The ſtates-general were, indeed, ſenſible of his catholic majeſty's gene- 
roſity; but conlidering, that it was an affair which did not particularly con- 
cern them, and that that mediation might directly or indirectly entangle 
then in the quarrel, they concluded, that it was not their bufineſs to under- 
take it at any rate; and thereupon they anſwered the marquiſs Beretti Landi 
in very gencral terms. 

What happened afterwards ? Why, England and France, acting with the 
laudable deſign of preventing the diſorders which this kindling war would in- 
fallibly be attended with, enter upon meaſures agreeable to ſuch a deſign. In 
this view, the abbot du Bois was ſent to London; the affair was there can- 
vaſſed; projects of accommodation were formed; care was taken to let the 
emperor know ſoon what they were; colonel Stanhope was ſent to Madrid, 
to communicate the propoſals to his catholic majeſty, or at leaſt to found him 
upon them, But hitherto not one word was ſpoken to the ftates-general : 
far from confulting them, or hearing their ſentiments of the matter, or 
acting in concert with them, or deſiring them (in conjunction with them— 
ſelves) to contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of the tranquility of Europe; 
far from all this, I ſay, a profound filence was kept as to their part; they 
were carefully deprived of the knowledge of whatſoever was done: ina word 
the ſtates- general were not in the queſtion, 

But neither was this all; for, after having well examined and debated upon 
the articles of peace between the emperor and the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
they were committed to writing; and a treaty of alliance was thereupon con- 


Spain, and Sicily from Savoy, the penalties were fixed, jy 
cale theſe two princes ſhould carry their reſiſtance fo far, 3 
to make it neceſſary to have recourſe to arms. The em. 
peror was allowed to recover that part of Milan, yielded ;, 
Savoy by the treaty of Turin; and it was to be agreed t 
what other prince the emperor ſhould give the eventual in. 
veſtiture of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, in excluj,;: 
of the queen of Spain's ſons. 

To ſhew, however, that nothing but juſtice and pe. 
was intended, it was agreed, that the emperor (Whateve 
progrets his arms might make) ſhould be contented wit) 
the advantages ſtipulated for him; but if he could n. 
recover Sicily by arms or treatv, he was to be free fron 
any engagement entered into by this treaty, of conſentine 
to make peace with the kings of Spain and Sardinia. It wi; 


moreover agreed, that the emperor, when in poffeſſion cf 
Sicily, mould renounce all pretentions to Spain and i 
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Indies, whether king Philip contented or not to the peace, 
ſince the guarantce of the mediators would be to the empe. 
ror a ſecurity equal to the renunciations of the king ot 
Spain, for Sicily, the Italian dominions, and the Nether. 
lands. | | 

Such was the quadruple alliance, by which king George 
and the duke of Orleans intended to preferve the tranqiy- 
lity of Europe: but, contrary to their expectations, it 
proved the occaſion of all the quarrels and diſputes which 
afterwards enſued between Great-Britain and Spain. 

The ſlates-gencral, in whoſe name this deciſive treaty 
was made, did not abſolutely refuſe to ratify it, but unde; 
various pretences fuſpended their content. They did not 
approve of ſuch violent meatures ; and having no particular 
intereſt in the quarrel, were willing rather to. proceed by 
fur means. 

To this treaty were added ſtill more effectual methods: 
king George offered his mediation to the grand ſeignor 4; 
a peace between him and the emperor: the mediation waz 
accepted, and a treaty ſigned at Paſſarowitz. | 

\Whillt theſe things were tranſacting, the king, as he 
had declared to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ordered a flect, 
ſtrong enough to oppole the progreſs of the Spaniards, ty 


{ail for the Mediterranean, under the command of fir 


George Byng. Ps 
The fleet being ready at Spithead, fir George Byng went 
to Port{mouth, where he received his inſtructions, dated 


the 26th of may.s Theſe inſtructions were as follow: 


I. Whereas the crown of. Great-Britain, by. the ſeveral 
treatics made at Utrecht, the 14th day of March 1713, N.S. 
with the emperor and the late molt chriſtian king, became 
obliged to tee an exact obſervation of the armiſtice and neu- 


trality then eſtabliſhed in Italy, and was guarantee for the 


cluded between. France, England, and the ſtates-general, the chief cnd 


whereof was to engage, by all poflible methods, the emperor andothe .“ 


kings of Spain and Sicily to ſubicribe to the conditions expretied in the fd 
treaty. - by 

This treaty being made between France and England, it was ſent to 
Vienna, Madrid, and Turin, to be approved and accepted; and then only, 
after all theſe ſteps, it was propoſed to the ſtates- general. 

Thus you have an account, in a few words, how all things were tranfact- 
cd. I ſhall ſhew you by and by, that their high-mightineſſes are not ary 
way obliged to enter into the ſaid treaty. For this purpoſe, we have he 
thing to do to examine whether the terms of accommodation, contained in tlic 
ſaid treaty, are reaſonable and equitable, or not; for even ſuppoſing, that 
they are both the one and the other, I aftirm, that the ſtate is not obliged by 


any engagement to enter into that alliance, and that it is its intereſt not to 


meddle by any means; and that for ſeveral reaſons. 

In the firit place, as their high-mightineſſes never ſet up as guarantecs 
tor the neutrality of Italy, fo nothing obliges them to make ſteps, in order tv 
reſtore pcace there. Fg, 

Secondly, Since their high-mightineſſes refuſed to accept the mediation 
which the king of Spain ſo civilly offered them, becauſe. they were afraid 
bringing themſelves into a ſcrape, they have much ſtronger reaſons to rette 
to come into the treaty above-mentioned, now that the king of Spain appca!s 
unwilling to accept it, as it is; for them to act otherwiſe would be to dec 
themtelves parties, after having refuſed to be mediators, and without the l 
neceſſity, to fall out with his catholic majeſty, of whom, hitherto, they hv? 
on manner of reafon to complain. - 

In the third place, it is inconteſtably certain, that this ſtate onght, wil! 
all imaginable care, to avoid whatever may involve it in a new war,” 

However the ſtates-general, after all the endeavours of the Spaniſh . 
bafſador to retard the concluſion of the treaty, did at lait accede to the q 
druple alliance on the 22d of December, N. 8. 


£ The inſtructions were incloſed in a letter from ſecretary Craggs: 
Cockpit, May 27th, O. S. 171“. 
8 


I incloſe to you his majeſty's inſtructions, as well with relation to you! 
conduct in the Mediterranian, as to the treaty with the Moors. 5 
After what paſſed yeſterday between my lord Sunderland, my lord Sta. 
hope, you and me, when we were together at lord Stanhopg's lodg!"s" 
there remains nothing for me but to with you a good voyage, and good fü. 
ceſs in your undertakings, I do it very heartily, and am with great tu! 
ir, 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
| J. CRAICs, 
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. performance of the ſtipulations at that time ſolemnly 
"FRE. ced to on that head: and whereas, by a treaty made be- 


een us and our good brother, the emperor ot Germany, 
W\\V eſtminſter, the 25th day of May 1716, we ftand en- 
ed to aſſiſt, maintain, and defend him in the poſſeſſion 
Fall the kingdoms, provinces, and rights, which he 
Wn actually enjoyed in Europe: and whereas the catholic 


e hath, in an hoſtile manner, invaded the territories 


our {ud cet; 


onging to the {aid emperor, and, by force of arms, 
in taken from him the iſland and kingdom of Sardinia, 
ais ſtill making great and warhke preparations tor Car- 
Hing on his deſigns further againſt the other dominions 
Belonging to his imperial majeſty in Italy, contrary to 
tenor ſof the aforeſaid treaties; and whereas, ſince this 
happy rupture, we, as a friend to both parties, have 
ot ccaſed to employ our beſt offices, in order to accom- 
modatc the differences, and put an end to this war, which, 
continued, will endanger the public tranquility of the 
zeſt of Europe: and whereas we have made particular and 
erncit inſtances with our good brother, the king of Spain, 


WM hc would conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, during 
which the negotiations for peace might be more eaſily and 

efcctually carricd on: and whereas the ſaid catholic ma- 
Jetty hach appeared to us not averle to the ſuſpending his 


Uther enterprizes, and thereby facilitating our good 


cc towards a happy accommodation: we. theretore, for 


the better fulfilling the feveral engagements we lie under. 
by the treaties aforementioned, and for promoting, in the 
t and moſt eflectual manner, the meaſures that may 
teb to the bringing about an entire reconciliation and 


perle ſriendſhip between the fail parties now engaged in. 


war, and thereby, putting a ſtop to the fatal conſequences, 
Which might otherwife enſue from theſe hoſtilites, have 


ught ir ft and necellary, for the purpoſcs aforeſaid, 
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tor the welfare of Europe in general, to lend a ſtrong 


er of our ſhips of war into the Mediterranean under your. 


Ammand. 


II. You are therefore, upon the receipt of theſe our in— 


Auctions, forthwith to proceed to the Miediterrancan with 
and, being arrived in the Streights, you ſhall 
mncdinucly give notice to the catholic king, by our mi- 
Aer reſiding at his court, of your arrival in thoſe ſeas, and 


at vou are inſtructed, in our name, to promote all mea- 


farc-, chat may beſt contribute to the compoſing the differ- 
ces that are riſen between him and the emperor. = 
III. You ſhall from thence, without loſs of time, wind 
and weather permitting, proceed to Port-Mahon, and be- 
Ide arrived there, you ſhall, by exprefles, give advice of 
the {tine to the viceroy of the kingdom of Naples, and to 
the governor of the duchy of Milan, and let them know 
the purport of your inſtructions, that you are come with our 
Mer into thole parts, to make good our creaties with the 
em >cior, and to hinder the further violation of the ſame 
by the arms of the catholic king: and to that end, you 
will hold a correſpondence with the ſaid viceroy and go- 
Vernor during your ftay in the Mediterranean, and let them 


Know, that you are to take meaſures in concert with them, 


for preventing any further breach of the neutrality of Italy, 
Which, by our treaty, we are obliged to fee preſerved: and, 
vou may probably, at Port-Mahon, get the beſt intelli— 
ace of the preparations and proceedings, both of the im- 


Prialiſts and the Spaniards, you will accordingly take ſuch 
Rains with our fleet under your command, as may be 


Holt proper to obſtruct any new hoſtilities, and to put theſe 
Ar inſtruckions in execution.“ 


lv. And as a ſufpenſion of arms, and a forbearance 


Hall acts of hoſtilities on each ſide, in thoſe parts, 15 abſo- 


tely necefſary for the ſetting on foot and concluding the 


goper negotiations of peace, you are accordingly to make 


Inſtances with both parties to ceaſe from uſing any fur- 


But, in caſe the Spaniards do 


ter acts of hoſtility. 


ll inſiſt with their ſhips of war and forces to attac the 


Kinsdom of Naples, or other the territories of the emperor 


an Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only be 
With a defign to invade the emperor's dominions, againſt 


whom only they have declared war by invading; Sardinia; 


Or it they ſhould endeavour to make themtelves maſters of 
he kingdom of Sicily, which muit be with a deſign to in- 
Jade the kingdom of Naples; in ſuch caſe you are, with all 

Pour power, to hinder and obſtruct the ſame. 
Mould ſo happen, that at your arrival, with our fleet under 


But, if it 
= command, in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards 
ould already have landed any troops in Italy, in order 
© invade the emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour 
amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering in ſuch an 
WMtempt,, and offer them your aſſiſtance to help them to 
Mirthicicaw their troops, and put an end to all further acts of 
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hoſtility. But, in caſe theſe your friendly endeavours 
ſhould prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by keeping company 
with, or intercepting their thips or convoy, or, if it be 
neceflary, by openly oppoting them, defend the empe- 
ror's territories from any further attempt. 

V. And whereas we have thought it for our ſervice, to 
lend four battalions of our forces on board our fleet under 
your command; upon your arrival at our town of Port- 
Mahon, you are to put the ſaid four battalions on ſhore 
there, to relieve the garriſons in our iſland of Minorca ; 
and you are to take the {aid garrifons on board your ſhips 
of war, in order to employ the ſame in ſuch a manner, 
and according to ſuch inſtructions as you ſhall receive from 
us, 

VI. And whereas we have thought {it to recal our truſty 
and well beloved Charles Cornwall, elq. whom we had ap- 
pointed our plenipotentiary for concluding a peace with the 
Moors, and have impowered you to renew that negotiation, 
you are therefore, to dipole of the ſhips now under the 
coinnand of the taid vice-admiral Cornwall, and employ 
the whole ſquadron, or any part thereof, in the manner 
you thail judge moit proper for promoting the ſeveral re- 
lpctive tervices, wherein you. are employed in the Me- 
diterranean. | | 


The admiral failed the 4th of June from Spithead with 
twenty {hips of the line, two fire-thips, two bomb-veſlels 
a hotpital-ſhip, and a ſtore-ſhip. Being got into the 6ce1n, 
he ſent che Rupert to Liſbon for intelligence, and arriving 
on the zoth N. S. off Cape St. Vincent, he diſpatched the 
Superbe to Cadiz with mr. Allix, his ſecretary, who carried 
a letter froin him to colonel Stanhope (the preſent earl of 
Hammnston) the king's envoy at Madrid, wherein he de— 


bl 


fired that nunilter to acquaint the king of Spain with his 


arrival in thoſe parts, in his way to the Mediterranean, and 
to lay before him the inſtructions he was to ack under 
with his 1quadrion, of which he gave a very ample detail in 
his letter. "The envoy ſhewed the letter, to cardinal Al- 
beroni, who, upon reading it, told him with fome warmth, 
* that his maſter would run all hazards, and even ſuther 
himſelf to be driven out of Spain, rather than recal his 
troops, or conlent to any ſulpenſion of arms :* adding, 
„that the Spaniards were not to be frightened; and he 
was fo well convinced of their fleet's doing their duty, 
that if the admiral thould think fit to attac them, he ſhould 
be in no pain for the ſucceſs.“ MrStanhope, having in his 
hand a lift of the Britiſh ſquadron, deſired his eininence to 
peruſe, and to compare. its ſtrength with. that of their own 
{quadron; which the cardinal took, and threw on the 
ground with much paſſion. Mr Stanhope, with great 
temper, deſired him * to conſider the ſincere attention, which 
the king his maſter had always had to the honour and in- 
tereſt of his catholic majeſty, which it was impoſſible for him 
to give greater proofs of than he had done by his unwearied 
endeavours, through the whole courte of the preſent nego- 
tiations, to procure the molt advantageous condition pol- 
fible for Spain, in which he had ſucceeded even beyond 
what any unprejudiced perſon could have hoped for; and 
that, though by the treaty of Utrecht tor the neutrality of 
italy, which was entered into at the reque{t of the king of 
Spain himſelf; as alſo by that of Weſtminſter the 2 5th of 
May, 1716, his majelly found himſelf obliged to defend the 
emperor's dominions, when attaced, he had hitherto. only 
acted as a mcdiator, though ever ſince the enterprize against 
Sardinia, by his treaties he became a party in the war, and 
for this year laſt paſt had been ſtrongly called upon by the 
emperor to comply with theſe engagements ; and that even 
now, when it was impoſſible for him to delay any longer the 
ſending his fleet into the Mediterranean, it plainly appeare 

by the adnnral's inſtructions, which he communicated to 
his eminence, and by the orders he had himſelf received, 
that his majeſty had nothing more at heart, than his 
fleet might be employed in promoting the intercits of the 
king of Spain; and hoped, that his catholic majeſty wortd 
not, by refuſing to recal his troops, or conſent. to a ceſfa- 
tion of arms, put it out of his power to give all the prools 
of che ſincere friendſhip be always deſired to cultivate with 
his catholic majeſty.“ All that the cardinal could be 
Brought to promiſe, was to lay the admiral's letter before 
the king, and to let the envoy know his reſolution upon it 
in two days; but it was nine days before he could obtain 


* 


that 


and ſend it away, the cardinal probably hoping, that the 
admiral would delay, in expectation of it, in ſome of the 


ports in Spain, and thereby give time for their fteet and 
forces to ſecure a good footing in Sicily. The anſwer was 
wrote under the admiral's letter, in theſe words: “ his ca- 
tholic ma eſty has done me the honour to tell me, the che- 
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valier Byng may execute the orders, which he has from the 

king, his maſter. 
Licurial, 15m July, 5 f 8 
17 18, Ihe cardinal Alberoni. 


Mr Stanhope, ſeeing things tending to a rupture, gave 
private and carly notice of his apprehenſions to the Englith 
conſuls and merchants, ſettled in the Spaniſh ſea-port 
towns, adviſing to guard and fecure their effects againſt 
any dange r of a breach between the two crowns, 

The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavourable 
winds, it was the 8th of July, N. S. before he made cape 
Spactel, where the Superbe and Rupert rejoined him, and 
brough t him advice ot the mighty preparations which the 
Spaniards had made at Barcelona, and of their fleet failing 
from thence the 18th of June, N. S. to the eaſtward. In 
palling by Gibraltar, vice-admiral Cornwall came out and 
Joined him, with the Argyle and Charles galley. The ſqua-— 
dron wanting water, and the wind continuing contrary, they 
anchored oi cape Malaga, where, having compleated their 

watcring in four days, they proceeded to Minorca, where 
the admiral was to land four regiments of foot, which he 
carried out from England, in order to relieve the {oldiers 
there in_garriton, w ho were to embark, and {crve in the 
ſquadron. On the 2 zd of July, N. S. he anchored with the 
ſquadron off Port-M: \hon. Here he received advice, that 
the Spaniſh {leet had been ſeen, the zoth of June, within 
forty leagues of Naples, ſteering fouth- alt: upon which he 
diff arched away. expreſſes to the governor of Milan, and 
viceroy of Naples, to inform them of his arrival in the 
Mediterrancan; and, having ſhifted the garriſons of Minor— 
ca, he tailed from thence the 2 5th of july, N. S. and arrived 
the it ot Auguſt in the bay N Naples. 

It 15 impoſlible to exprels the joy. of thoſe people, at the 
long-withed for fight of a fleet, which alone could aifure 


their ſalety. They had been under the greateſt terrors, ex- 


pecting that the prodigious armament of Spain would have 
fallen upon that Kingdom: and though their fears were re- 
lieved for the preſent, by the deſcent of the Spaniards into 
Sicily, vet the rapicity with which they had over-run the 


- greater part of thai land, and a reaſonable ſuſpicion, that 


the duke of Savoy would not much expoſe his troops to de- 


fend the reman ader of a country, which, by the terms of 


the quadruple alliance, was to be taken from him, and given 
to a potentate, whole power in Italy he dreaded, made them 
look for the enemy ſoon in Naples, where the 1 ſtrong party 
that had appeared among the Sicilian nobility for Spain, 
made them apprehend, that no leſs a faction would rife in 
their favour, upon their invading that kingdom, where the 
Germans had but twelve (ſome fay eight) thouſand men, 
and the whole country was ill prov ided ſor. defence. The 
common people indecd were generally in the intereſt of the 
houle of Auſtria, which was greatly owing to the prudent 
RT of the marſhal count Daun, their viceroy, a 


man endowed with all the qualities fit for that high employ- 


ment, and the ſame perſon who had detended Turin fo well, 


when it Jas beſieged by the duke of Orleans in 1706, till 
it was reli xed by the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene. 

Ie was of a courteous and affable diſpoſition, but ex xact and 
ſteady in the adminiſtration of juſtice; by which means he 
had ſuppreſſed the banditti, who uſed to infeſt the country; 
and had put a ſtop to the murders that were ſo frequent in 
the city, not ſuffering the churches to exerciſe their infamous 
claimof fanctuary for {uch flagitious crimes. He did not in- 
deed affect that thew of orandeur, which theItaliansare fond 
of; but, as his ft ugal manner of living freed him from the ne- 
ceſ fir ty of oppreſſing them, fo there was never any complaint 
of that kind againſt him. He was very zealous for the inte- 

ets of his maſter, Which he promoted by juſt and wile 


| meaſures; and a certain conformity of manners, wherein he 


and the admiral reſembled each other, begat {uch a quic 

confidence and friendſhip between them, as helped to carry 
on the ſervice of the common cauſe with unuſual harmony 
and diſpatch. 

The fret failing with a gentle gale into the bay of Naples, 
conſiſting of twenty-one fail of the line of battle, moſt of 
them great ſhips, and three of them bearing flags, afforded 
ſuch a MſpeRacle, as had never been ſeen in thoſe parts be- 
fore. The whole city was in a tumult of joy and exultation. 
The ſhores was crouded with multitudes of coaches and 
people; and ſuch an infinite number of boats came off, 
tome with proviſions and refreſhments, others out of curio- 
fity and admiration, that the ſea between the fleet at anchor 
and the thore was literally covered. The viceroy, being 
incommoded with the gout, ſent colonel count Hamilton to 
make his compliments to the admiral, and to let him know 


returned the civility by his firſt captain, who, waiting 9 
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the feeble condition he was in; but that, nevertheleſs, he 
intended to come off, and make him a viſit. The admin 
the viceroy, told him, the admiral was ſenſible of the hon, 
he intended him, but deſired he would not give him{1; 
the trouble, eſpecially as he was ill; and that he would im. 
mediately wait on his excellency. The admiral g0in 15 
aſhore, attended by the ſlag-officers and captains in tl}, 
boats, was ſaluted, at his landing, by all the cannan rome 
the city and caſtles, and was carried to the duke de Matalonc 
palace, which had been prepared for his reception during 
his ſtay at Naples. From thence he was conducted to court, 
through an infinite throng of people, with the greateſ 
acclamations of joy, and all the honours and ceremonics paid 
to a viceroy; where, entering into conference with count 
Daun, he learnt, that the Spaniſh army, conſiſting of al 01 
thirty thouſand men, commanded by the mar quis de Lede 
had landed the 2d of July, N. S. in Sicily, and had ſo6n 
made themſelves maiters of the city and callles of P alermo 
and of great part of the iſland; that they had taken the tou 
of Meilina, and were then carrying on the licge of the FD 
del; that the viceroy did not know how far the Piedmont« 
garriſon was to be depended on; but that they mult ſoon be 
obliged to ſurrender, if not relieved. That the laſt letter: 
he had received from Vienna gave hopes, that the King c 
Sicily might be entercd, by this time, into a particular alli. 
ance with the emperor, having deſired the afiiſtance of l 
troops, and agreed to receive them into the citadel. Thi 
next morning the viceroy viſited the admiral, and, renewing 
their conference on the meaſures to be taken in that e 1 
juncture of affairs, it was agreed, that the viceroy ſhou!| 
ſend general Wetzel with two thouſand German foot in 19: 
tans to Meſſina, to relieve the citadel and fort St. I 
and, as the admiral was directed by his orders to obſttu 
any attempts of the Spaniards on Sicily, he ted 10 


take thole troops under his protection; and, accordingh, 


the tranſports being got ready, he failed with them the oth 
of Augul 8 N. S. from Naples, and arrived the gth 1 In view 
of the Far o, off Meſſina. 

Here the admiral pauſed. He ſaw with concern a ne: 
war re-kindled in Europe by the ambition of Spain: he 
weighed with deep conſideration the conſequences of his in 
[tr actions, which made a rupture with that nation unay 5 
able, if they perſiſted in their enterprize on Sicily; and be. 
ing ardently deſirous of trying every method of negotiation, 
before he proceeded to the extremity of his orders, he di 
patched captain Saunders, his firſt captain, to Melina, with 
a letter to the marquis de Lede, acquainting him,“ chat the 
king, his maſter, be ing engaged by ſeveral treaties to pic. 
ſerve the tranquility of Italy, had honoured him with tlic 
command of a ſquadron of ſhips, which he had ſent int 
thoſe ſeas; and that he came fully impowered and in{tru:t 
ed to promote ſuch meaſures, as might beſt accommodin 

all differences between the powers concerned. That i 
majeſty was employing his utmoſt endeavours to bring abo 
a general pacification, and was not without hopes of Ricoch 5 
He therefore propoſed to him to come toa cetlation of arm 
in Sicily for two months, in order to give time to the {everal 

courts to conclude on ſuch re{olutions, as might reſtore a 
laſting peace.“ But he added, that, if he was not ſo happy 
to ſucceed in this offer of ſervice, nor to be inftrumen:s! in 
bringing about fo defirable a work, he ſhould then hope t9 
merit his excellency's eſteem in the execution of the other 
part of his orders, which were, to uſe all his force to prevent 
farther attempts to diſturb the dominions his maſter 0d 
engaged to defend.“ The next morning the captain retut 
ed with the general's anſwer, that ir would be an in 


preſfible |} Joy "for his perſon to contribute to ſo ao Sc i 


end as peace; but, as he had no powers to treat, he could 
not of conſequence agree to any ſuſpenſion of arms, even at 
the expence of what che courage of his maſter's arms mig. 
be put to; but ſhould follow his orders, which directed lum 
to ſeize on Sicily for his maſter, the king of Spain. That he 


had a true {ſenſe of his accompliſhed expreſſions; but hy 


maſter's forces would always be univ erſally eſteemed in 
crificing themſelves for the preſer vation of their cre: dit, l in 
which caſes the ſucceſs did not always anſwer the iden- 


that were formed.“ 


The admiral had received intelligence, that the Spanill 
flect departed from Paradiſe (which is a road at the entrance 
of the harbour of Meſlino) the day before his arrival off the 
Faro, which made him conclude, that they were retired t0 
Malta; and therefore, upon recciving the marquis de Lede“ 
anſwer, he immediately failed, with intention to came will 
his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to encourage and 
ſupport the garriſon in the citadel; but, as he ſtood in a abou 
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the point of the Faro towards Meſſina, he ſaw two of the 
Spaniſh ſcouts in the Faro; and being informed at the ſame 
time by a fellucca, which came off from the Calabrian ſhore, 
that they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying by, the 
admiral altered his deſign, and ſending away general Wetzel 
with the German troops to Reggio, ander the convoy of 
two men of war, he ſtood through the Faro with his ſqua— 
dron, with all the fail he could, after their ſcouts, imagin- 
ing they would lead him to their fleet, which accordingly 
they did; for before noon he had a ſight of their whole flee 
lying by, and drawn into a line of battle, conſiſting of 
wwenty-teven fail of men of war, {mall and great, beſides two 
fire-ſhips, four bomb-veſflels, ſeven gallies, and ſeveral ſhips 
laden with ſtores and provitions, commanded by the admi— 
ral Don Antonio de Caitaneta, and under him four rear-ad- 
mirals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and Cammock. On the 
fight of the Engliſh ſquadron, they ſtood away large, but in 
order of battle, The admiral followed them all the reſt of 
that day, and the {ucceeding night with ſmall gales north- 
ealterly, and ſometimes calm, with fair weather. The next 
morning early, the 11th of Auguſt, N. S. the Engliſh being 
got pretty near up with them, the marquis De Mari, rear- 
admiral, with fix Spaniſh men of war, and all the gallies, 
fire-ſhips, bomb-veſſels, and ſtore- ſhips, ſeparated from their 
main fleet, and ftood in for the Sicilian ſhore; upon which 
admiral Byng detached captain Walton, in the Canterbury, 
with five more ſhips after them; and, the Argyle and Can- 
terbury getting within gun-ſhot of the headmoſt ſhip, about 
fx in the morning, the Argyle fired a ſhot to bring her to; 
u which ſhe not minding, the Argyle fired another, and the 
Canterbury, being ſomething nearer, fired another, upon 
which the Spaniſh ſhip fired her ſtern-chace at the Canterbu- 
ry, and then the engagement began. The admiral purſu- 
ing the main body of the Spaniſh fleet, the Oxford, captain 


F 


Falkingham, and the Grafton, captain Haddock, came up 


firſt with them about ten o'clock, at whom the Spaniards 
fired their ftern-chace guns. Theadnural ſent orders to thoſe 
two ſhips not to fire, unleſs the Spaniards repeated their 
firing; which they doing, the Oxford attaced the Santa Roſa 
of ſixty-four guns, and took her. The St. Carlos of ſixty 
guns {lruc next, without much oppoſition, to the Kent, 
captain Matthews. The Grafton attaced warmly the Prince 
of Aſturias of teventy guns, formerly called the Cumberland, 
in which was rear-admiral Chacon : but the Bredah, captain 
Barrow-Harris, and the Captain, captain Archibald Hamil- 
ton, coming up, Haddock left that ſhip much ſhattered for 
them to take, and ſtretched a-head after another ſhip of ſixty 
guns, which had kept firing on his ſtarboard-bow, during 
his engagement with the Prince of Aſturias. About one 
o'clock the Kent, and ſoon after the Superbe, captain Maſter, 
came up with, and engaged the Spamiſh admiral of ſeventy- 
four guns, who with two ſhips more fired on them, and made 
à running fight till about three, and then the Kent bearing 
don upon him, and under his ſtern, gave him her broad- 
© fide, and fell to the leeward. Afterwards the Superbe, 
putting for it to lay the admiral aboard, fell on his weather- 
quarter, upon which the Spaniſh admiral ſhifting his helm, 
the Superbe ranged up under his lee-quarter, on which he 
= 3iruc to her. At the ſame time the Barfleur, in which was 
the admiral, being aſtern of the Spaniſh admiral within ſhot, 
anch inclining on his weather-quarter, rear-admiral Guevara, 
and another fixty gun ſhip, which were to windward, bore 
don upon him, and gave him their broadſides, and then 
= capped upon a wind, ſtanding in for the land. The ad- 
miral immediately taced and ſtood after them, until it was 
Eamon night; but there being little wind, and they.galing 
away out. of his reach, he left purſuing them, and ſtood 
n co the fleet, which he joined two hours after night. The 
lex, captain Rowzier, took the Juno of thirty-ſix guns; 
the Mountague, captain Beverly, and the Rupert, captain 
Field, took the Volante of forty- four guns; and rear-admiral 
Delaval, in the Dorſetſhire, took the Iſabella of ſixty guns. 


4 5 h - f 7 
Captain Walton was one, whoſe natural talents were fitter for achiev- 
zung a gallant action, than deſcribing one; vet his letter on this occaſion 


e in it ſuch a ſtrain of military eloquence, that it is worth inſerting 
dere: | 


IX. : 
We have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels, which 
Nele upon the coaſt, the number as per margin. I am, &c. 

Canterbury, off Syracuſe, | 
6-5 a 16 Aug. 171 8. 
Ihe letter was in French, and may thus be tranſlated: 

Monſieur le chevalier Byng, 


f 
* » 
wa 


G. WALTON. 


i 

8 

5 1 Though I have not yet heard from you directly, I am informed of the 
io which the fleet has gained under your command, and I was unwilling 
® delay the ſatisfaction that my approbation of your conduct might afford 
. I thank you for it, and defire you to expreſs my ſatis faction to all the 
e people who have fignalized themſelves on this occaſion. Secretary 
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This action happened off Cape Paſſaro about ſix leagues 
diſtance from the ſhore. The Engliſh received but little 
damage. The ſhip, that ſuffered molt, was the Grafton, 
which being a good failor, her captain engaged ſeveral ſhips 
of the enemy, always purſuing the headmoſt, and leaving 
thoſe ſhips, which he had diſabled or damaged, to be taken 
by thoſe, that followed him. Admiral Byng lay by fome 
days at ſca, to refit the rigging of his ſhips, and to repair 
the damages the prizes had ſuſtained; and the 18th receiv- 
ed a letter from captain Walton, giving an account, that he 
had taken four Spaniſh men of war, one of ſixty guns, com- 
manded by rear-admiral Mari, one of titty-four, one of forty, 
and one of twenty-four guns, with a bomb-vellel, and a ſhip 
laden with arms; and burnt four men of war, one of ſifty- 
four guns, two of forty, and one of thirty guns, with a fire. 
ſhip and a bomb-veſtel. h | | 
The admiral, having thus received a full account of the 
whole tranfaction, diſpatched away his eldeſt fon, mr. Byng, 
to England; who arrived at Hampton-court in fifteen 
days from Naples, brought the agreeable confirmation of 
what public tame had betore reported, and upon which the 
king had already written a letter to the admiral with his own 
hand. Mr Byng met with a moi gracious reception from 
the King, who made him a handſome preſent; and fent him 
bac with plenipotentiary powers to his father to negotiate 
with ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy, as there thould be 
occafion, and with his royal grant to the officers and ſea— 
men of all the prizes taken by them from the Spaniards. 
The conduct of the Spaniards in the action of Pattaro did 
not anſwer the vigour of the reſolutions they had taken be- 
fore it. Upon notice of the approach of the Englith ſqua— 
dron, they held a conſultation, in which the quelition was 
not, whether they ſhould ſight or retreat, but in what ſtati— 
on they ſhould expect them; whether go out from Meflina 
to meet them, or pals through the Faro to the fouthward, 
and, lying by in order of battle, receive them there? which 
latter opinion prevailed. But, when the admiral came up 
near them, they ſoon abandoned their order of battle, and 
falling into confuſion and uncertainty, whether to reſiſt or 
fly, by doing neither they became an caly prey, and the 
Englith might be rather ſaid to have made a ſeizure, than 
to have gained a victory. There was indeed fome diſpro— 
portion in the ſtrength of the two fleets; but the inequality 
vas not ſuch, as deterred the Spaniards from a reſolution of 
fighting, though it was but ill ſupported afterwards in the 
execution. But this juſtice is due to the admiral Caſtaneta, 
and to rear-admiral Chacon, that they made as good a de- 
fence with their own ſhips, as could be expected, and the 
former was wounded in both legs. It was reported, that, 
at a conſultation of the Spaniſh admirals, rear-admiral Cam- 
mock gave his opinion, that they ſhould remain at anchor 
in the road of Paradiſe, ranging their ſhips in a line of 
battle, with their broadſide to the lea; which mcafure 
would certainly have given the Engliſh admiral infinite trou- 
ble to attac them. For the coaſt is fo bold, that thelargcit 
ſhips could ride with a cable aſhore; and, further out, the 
currents are ſo various and rapid, that it would have been 
hardly practicable to get up to them, but impoſſible to 
anchor or lie by them in order of battle. Beſides, they lay 
ſo near the ſhore, and could have received ſuch aſſiſtance ol 
ſoldiers from the army to man and defend them; and the 
annoyance, which the Spaniards' might have given from 
the ſeveral batteries they could have planted along the ſhore 
would have been ſuch, that the only way of attacing the 
ſhips ſeemed to be by boarding and grappling with thein 
at once, to prevent being caſt off by the currents; 
which would have been a very hazardous undertaking, 
wherein the Spaniards would have had many advantages, 
and the Engliſh admiral have run the chance of deftroy- 
ing his fleet, or buying a victory, if he ſueceeded, very 
dear. * | : 25 
Admiral Byng, having collected his ſhips after the acki- 


Craggs has orders to inform your more at large of my intentions, but I was 
pleated to atlure you myſelf that I am, 
Monſieur le chevalier Byng, 
Your good Friend, 
GronGE R.“ 


Hampton-court, ® 
Aug. 23. 1718. 


Mr Corbet, in bis account of the expedition to Sicily, inſerts here th: 
following digretfion concerning the affairs of the Spaniards: 

The councils of Spain were, at this time, under the management of two 
Italians, the queen and the abbot Alberoni, whom ſhe had raiſed to the digi- 
ty ot cardinal and prime miniſter. They had vaſt deſigns in their view, and by 
ſecret intrigues with the king of Sicily, and other Italian princes and ſtates, 
h:d laid no leis a ſcheme, than to exterminate the houſe of Auſtria and the 
imperial power out of Italy. And it was thought to be owing to the doubts 
they had of the ſincerity of the king of Sicily, that the ſtorm fell firſt upon 
his dominions, which was intended elſewhere, "The armament they fitted 
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on, put into Syracuſe the 19th of Auguſt, N. S. where he 
found captain Walton and his prizes. Syracuſe was at that 
time bloced up by a detachment of the Spaniſh army, into 
which city count Maffei, the duke of Savoy's viceroy, had 
retreated with difficulty from Parlermo, and had in the 
place a numerous garriſon, But the firſt and principal point 
of the Spaniſh general was to get Meſſina into his hands, 
as the ſafeſt port for their fleet, and the moſt proper place to 
facilitate and ſecure the conqueſt of the reſt of the iſland, 
and from whence they defigned to traalport their numerous 
horſe, and the greateſt part of their foot, over to Calabria, 
and to have carried the war into the kingdom of Naples. 
The citadel of Meſſina was defended by a Pidemonteſe gar- 
riſon, commanded by the marquiſs d'Andorno; but the 
duke of Savoy, being unable to 8 the fiege, had ſol- 


licited the emperor for his aſſiſtance, and a convention was 


made between the viceroy of Naples and the count de 
Bourge, reſident of Savoy, whereby the viceroy was to ſend 
a detachment of German troops, to be admitted into the 
citadel on joint and equal terms of command; for which 
ſervice baron Wetzel was diſpatched away with two thou- 
find foot, as has been before related. But the ſucceſs of 
the Engliſh fleet had raiſed ſuch a confidence in the garri— 
ſon, of their ſecurity againſt any attempts from the Spani- 
ards, that the reſident endeavoured to elude an agreement, 
the neceſſity of which he thought no longer ſubſiſted, pre- 
tending want of power to make fuch a conceſſion without 
an equivalent, but that he would write to his court for far- 
ther orders, This coming to Admiral Byng's knowledge, 
he repreſented, in ſtrong terms, to count Maffei, © the un- 
tiirnels of ſuch a proceeding, and how contrary it was to 
what he himſelf had agreed to, in their conference together 
the day before, upon that ſubject. That ſuch a difagrec- 
ment, at a time that the citadel was ſo vigorouſly attaced 
by the enemy, might be a means of their taking it, which 
the reputation of the Engliſh fleet would not ſuffer him to 
be an idle ſpectator of; and therefore, if he was reſolved to 
{ty till he had inſtructions from the court of Turin, he 
ihould likewiſe fend to his court for farther orders; and, in 
the mean time, would retire from the land to ſome other 
place, to refreſh his men, and reiit his ſhips, till he ſhould 
receive new directions from England.” This had ſuch an 
effect upon the viceroy, that he gave immediate orders for 
putting the agreement in execution, and for adnutting 
German troops into the citadel. This point being adjuited 
the admiral (having ſent away vice-admiral Cornwall, with 
(uch of his ſhips as wanted refitting, and all the prizes, to 
Port-Mahon, with orders not to ſuffer the leuſt embezzle- 
ment to be made, but to preſerve every thing intire, till 
the king's pleaſure ſhould be known) failed himſelf, on the 
23d of Auguſt, N. S. from Syracuſe, and arrived, the 26th, 
at Reggio, where general Wetzel informing him, that he 
hourly expected a reinforcement of four thouſand men from 
Naples, which, with thoſe he had with him, and the garri— 
{on in the citadle, would make up nine thouland men, and, 
upon their arrival, he ſhould form a project for railing the 
ſiege of the citadel, if the admiral would ſtay to counte- 
nance and protect him with his fleet; he readily confented, 
knowing the extreme importance of not letting Meſſina fall 
into the hands of the enemy, and being directed by freſh 
orders from England to do all he could to prevent it. But, 
thoſe forces proving inſuſficient for the execution of the in- 
tended project, the general contented himfelt, with tup- 
plying the citadel from time to time with freſh troops from 
Reggio; notwithſtanding which, the Spaniards pulhed on 
the fieze with fo much vigour and ſucceſs, that the gover- 
out was ſuitable to the greatneſs of the undertaking; never any nation ſent 
to {ca an army to numerons, 10 well appointed, and o provided with all 
necetfiries for a diſtant expedition; the leaſt implement was not forgotten. 
Ail which was owing to the indefatigable care of don Joſeph Patiaho, g man 
of great abilities, who went in the expedition, and had tac abſolute ditection 
at management of the whole enterprize, except the military command. 
Ihe world was amazed to tee Spait exerting a vigour, ſhe had not ſhewn for 
above a century paſt. Some ot the principal priſoners, and Caſtancta him- 
ict, afſired the admiral, that they intended, the ſummer following, to have 


at fea fifty fail of the line of battle; which che great preparations in the ports 


of Biſcay, and other ports of Spain, made very probable. © Thoſe in Biſcay, 


which were one man of war of ſeventy guns, and two of ſixty, newly built, 


with an inereditable quantity of timber, pitch and tar, and other naval ſtores, 
for building more, were all deſtroyed by an Engliſh ſquadron, afſifted by a 
detachment which the duke of Bawick ſpared from his army, at the ſolliei- 
tation of colonel Stanhope” the Engliſh miniſter, who contrived the deſign, 
and, ſerving as a volunticr in the enterprize, principally contributed to the 
execution of it. 

It thould ſeem but ill policy in a court, intent on ſuch mighty deſigns, to 
provoke and irritate, without cauſe, a nation, the moſt capable in the world 
of thwarting and defeating them. And yet they ſeemed to make it a ſtudied 
point to vex and diſtreſs the Engitſh by all manner of ways in thei commerce, 
mſomuch that their trade with Spain was almoſt ruined and loft, They 
demanded arbitrary and heavy duties from the Englith factories refiding in 
their ports, from which the treaties expreſſly exempted them; and, upon 
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nor ſurrendered the citadel by capitulation, on the 29th of 


September, N. S. to the great ſurprize and diffatisfaction 


of the Germans. The Piedmonteſe part of the garriſon 
was tranſported by ſea to Syracuſe, and the Germans to 
Reggio. 

Admiral Byng receiving advice, that the rear-admiral 
Cammock, with three Spaniſh men of war, and as many 
frigates, which had eſcaped from the battle, was at Malta, 
and that a rich Engliſh merchant-ſhip, homeward bound 
from Turkey, was detaincd in the port, and in ſome danger ; 
as likewiſe five Sicilian gallies, which had taken retus 
there ever ſince the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet in Sicily ; 
he ſtood over to that iſland, where he learnt that rear. 
admiral Cammock had ſailed from thence five days before 
with four ſhips, which he had cleaned there. The mar- 
quiſs de Rivaroles, general of the Sicthan galties, coming 
off to the admiral, made great complaints of the partiality 
and ill uſage of that government, in ſuffering him to be 
expoled to daily affronts from the Spaniards, and prayed 
his protection and aſſiſtance to get away from thence; upon 
which the admiral fent his firſt captain wich his compl:- 
ments to the grand maſter, and detired, that thoſe gallics 
might have free liberty to come out to him. The grand 
maiter ſent off three great crofles of the order to the aumi- 
ral, and with much politeneſs gave him all the aſſurances 
poſſible of freedom for the gallies to do what they pleaſe; 
upon which the admiral ſent word to the marquiſs to come 
out. But he returning an anſwer, that the Spauiſh ſhips had 
laid themſelves in the way to ſtop his paſſage, and threat. 
ning to fink him, if he offered to ſtir, the admiral ſent to 
the grand maſter a fecond meſtage, that, if he ſuffered 
the neutrality of the ports to be violated, or any il! 
treatment to be given to the gallies, he ſhould take the 


; 4 1 4 ; 
mealures, that would be neceflary on that occaſion; but 


the grand matter proteſting, that no violence {hould be 
uſed, and that he would be anſwerable for it, the ad- 
miral ſent again to the marquiſs to come out, aſſur— 
ing him, that, if the Spaniards offered the leaſt ob- 
ſtruction, he would aſſiſt him to deſtroy them in the very 
port. But, the marquiſs continuing under great perplexity 
and terror, the admiral tired with his delay, ſent him 


word, that he was well ſatisfied of the honour of the grand 


maſter in preſerving the privilege of the port; and thete- 
fore, if he would not make uſe of the prelent opportunity, 
he ſhould ſuſpec, that his fears were affected, and vic 
only as an artifice to ſtay there, and would give himſelt 
no farther trouble about him; and accordingly weighed, 
in order to depart ; but this meſſage wrought ſo upon the 
marquiſs, that he immediately haſtened out with the gal- 
lies, without any obſtruction from the Spaniards; but they 
were in ſo miſerable condition, that the admiral was forced 
to lend them ſeamen and pilots to navigate them, and 
caulkers to ſtop their leaks. The Turkey flip came out 
likewile,-and joined the admiral, who ſeat the gallies under 
a convoy to Syracuſa; and having ſeen the Turkey mer- 
chant- ſhip clear of danger, he arrived the 2d of November, 
N. S. in the bay of Naples, from whence he ſent rear-adni- 
ral Delaval, with two eighty gun-ſhips and a fire-ſhip, 
home to England. Here the count de Luzon, {on-1n-law 
to the marquiſs de Rialp, ſecretary. of ſtate at Vienna, 
brought the admiral à gracious letter from the emperor 
written with his own hand, and his picture fer round wich 
large brilliant diamonds. 

The taking of Meſſina was a point of great conſequence, 
as it made the Spaniards matters of all Sicily, except Syra- 


* 
1 


cuſa, Trapani, and Melazzo (where the duke of Savoy 


refuſal of payment, their houſes were ſurrounded by ſoldiers, their warc- 
houſes and cheſts broken open, and their goods ſold at public outcry, Th? 
royal officers uſed them with ſuch injuſtice and infolence, as if they kues 
they made'theit court by doing ſo. Every poſt brought complaints to the 
Engliſh minifter at Madrid, of new grievances and oppreſſions. The nm 
mortals delivered to that court for redreſs were numberleſs, without the lu 
regard had to them. When any tranſportation of troops was intended, the 
immediately embargoed all the Enghth merchant-ſhips in their ports, com pe 
ling their matters, with great circumſtances of ſeverity, to enter into thi! 
ſervice, impriſoning them in common goals, if they refuſed, and obligi"? 
them to unload their cargoes, though perithable, and conſigned to ot 
markets. They proceeded fo far in their unjaſt treatment, that the cruizer 
brought into the ports of Spain whatever Engliſh merchant-ſhips they nc 
with in the open fea, though bound to Italy, or other parts, and compelled 
them to unload their cargoes, and enter into their ſervice. Such, as wer? 
not uſed by them for tranſports, had their ſeamen taken away to ſerve in thei 
men of war, Rear-admiral Cammock preſſed no leſs than tixty for his o 
ſhip, and one of the maſters, endenvouring to keep his men, had both lil 
ears cut off, The battle of Paſſaro was fortunate to thoſe poor people, 1! 
when the iſſue of it was known, forty-five Engliſh tranſports made th" 
excape from Meſſina to Reggio, ſeveral of them laden with military fo!t? 
and proviſions; and, their maſters applying to the admiral, e gra07s 
them a convoy, to the ports in Italy, where they defired to go; but 108" 
choſe to ſtay and enter into the emperor's ſervice, to tranſport his troops Ir 
Genoa and Naples to Sicily. | 
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had All garriſons) and as it depaived the Engliſh fleet of a 
port to winter in, there being no other good harbour in 
thoſe parts. The emperor ſaw before him a difficult taik, to 
get potieſtion of an iſland, which the quadrupe alliance had 
deſigned for him. The duk e of Savoy had only the three 
aforementioned towns to deliver up, which he tcrupled do- 
ing without the promiled equivalent; and the emperor had 
him. But, though the emperor had gotten 
theſe places, the recovery of the reſt of the iftand was to be 
a work of conqueſt. The Spaniards had an army well ap- 
pointed, well paid, and the affections of the people on their 
ide. They would have little feared any enterprizes of 
che Germans, if the ſea had been neutral between them. 

The duke of Savoy finding himſelf under circumitances 
of difficulty, the Spaniards on the one hand, taking moſt 
of his towns in Sicily from him, and the emperor, on the 
other, by virtue of the quadruple alliance, dem: anding His 
evacuation of the reſt, whilit the ifland of Sardinia, allotted 
to him by the ſame treaty , remained in the hands of the 
enemy; and having jealouty, that, when the imperialiſts 
kad obtained their illand, he Rode be left to get the 
other as he could, and defiring to have ſome reaſonable {ec- 
curity tor the one, before he depa rted with his intereſt in 
the other, a convention was made between thole princes 
at Vienna (Monſicur de St. Saphorin, the king's miniſter, 
ee dated 29th of December, 1718, whereby it was 

greed to form an army for expedition to Sardinia as 
on as poſſible, towards which the emperor was to für— 
niſh fix thoutand five hundred foot, and fix hundred horſe, 
at his own cxpence, and the duke of. Savoy was intirely to 
y, and join five thouiand men ot his troops 
from that iſland to aft with the import Uiſts on that ſerv 
and in the mean time, till they could be tranfportecd 
Sicily, they were to co-opperate with the Germans 
the common enemy: this treat) of convention was lent to 
Naples for the viceroy, the duke of Savoy's miniiter, and 
admiral Byng, to conſult together.of the bell mcans to put 
it in execution. The buſineſs hung long lexed with 

diſicuhties on the part of the minitter of Savoy, from a 
jealouſy and diſtruſt of the Germans; the . in- 
terpoſing, and removing by degrees 8. Al ſcruples, an at 
ment was at laſt concluded and t ioned between the: N, 
upon which the miniſter of Savoy delivercd to the viceroy 
his maſter's orders to count Maffei to evacuate the towns in 
his e to the imperialiſts. But the expedition againſt 
Sardinia did not go on, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 

5 e er being now ſet in, the viceroy and admiral 
Byr g he eld frequen t conſultations together, about the far- 
operations againſt the enemy. It was judged 

lutely neceffary to maintain the poſt of Melazzo, Which had 
been long blockaded, and was now beſieged by the Spaniſh 

army, both ſides making this their principal point during 
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the winter, the one ꝛolding cheir footing in the iſland by 
means of this place; the other, by t taking it, to ſhut them 
our. All the troops from Reo gio, and tome horie from 


Naples, being got into the town, under” the command of 
the generals Caraffa and Veterani, it was reſolved, in a 
council} of war, held the 14th of Jckober, to ſally out upon 
the enemy. Ac cordingly, the next morning, by break of 
day, they marched out in two columns, he firſt con- 
filing of ſix, and the other of five battalions, and attaced 
the Sraniſh intrenchments, which they carried, after an 
engagement of four hours, and got pofleſſion of their cat mp 
1 ang on the left, with three pieces of cannon 
B ut, the ſoldiers falling to plunder, the Spaniards ra lied 
u their riglit; and the marquis de Lede coming up at the 
me time with freſh troops from Meſlina, w ho had lain 
Wo the night before, thev attaced the Germans in their 
urns, and drove them bac into their camp, under the 
walls of the town, whoſe artillery protected the retreat, 
and prevented a greater ſlaughter. In Go action, 
twelve hundred men were killed and w 
tide, and general Veterani was taken. 
Nclazzo is an ill fortified tow n, on the north fide of the 
11nd of Sicily, not far diſtaut from the Fa aro; ſtandit n on 
a nec of land, which runs out into the fea Ike an Iſthmus. 
Caraffa being recalled to Naples, baron Zumjungen ar- 
rived at Mclazzo the 27th h of November, N. S. to command 
the forces; and being followed by the generals VV achten- 
donck and Secke agorf; with Jarge ſupplies of troops from 
Italy, and the place being too {trait to contain them, they 
carried their intrenchments out. of the town, 1 5 185 lets 
than piſtol ſhot of rhoſe of the Spaniards; ſo that, neither 
ide being able to advance farther, both lay all the winter 
in an unwholelome ſituation, it being low bad ground, 
and the trenches filled with w ater in rainy, and by the fea 
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blowing weather; ſo that great numbers of men periſhed 
on both tides. The Germa ans had no proviſions but what 
came trom time to time in {mull imbarkations from Cala- 
bria, and other ports of Naples. Rear-admiral C ammock, 
who was got with his tquadron 1 into Methna, and the inha— 
bitants of The ifland of Lip MYari, who. are 55 'cemed bold ma- 
riners, and ha ve many, armed vellels, lay in the w ay of in- 
FETCePting. t ole {up} plies; and the 1 dit. (appointment 
mult have 1 the garriſon, for their conſumption was 
very great, and they ad no magazines. It was very 
hard ſervice, unknown and aſtoniſhing to the pilots of that 
country, to ono y ſhips crmzing in thoſe da ngerous feas, 
during the rigour of the winter. 'Þ or When the weſterly 0 
northerly winds blow, there is fo little ſea-room in A u 
narrow it; Joh 'n, and the currents {ct in ſo ſtrong upon the 
Calabri lan hoe, accompanied with a vaſt rolling lea, that it 
js extremely dit. icult for {hips to work to w indw: ard, Or in 
deed to hold their own, an 3 Av. bid itanding on a e n 
The admiral had ap Pointed 1 {quadron, Under the com- 
mand of captain Walton, to cruize upon this tation, oy 
hinder rear-admiral Cammock rome oming out of the Faro; 
and to ſecure the paſſage of the veilels with provifions for 
the German camp. It chanced to prove ſuch tempeſtuous 
weather, that no proviſons had arrived ma month at 
Melaz zo, nnd DENA Walton was blown. off from his ſtas 
ton, and hadnot been ſcen nor heard of in {ix and twenty 
days. Rcar-admiral Cammock took hold of this ONDOr < 
Lunity to get out of Meſſina, the moment the hs chat 
abated, and APC aring before Tropea with lengliſh colours, 
lent a letter a-thore to the governor, under a fictitious 
name of ont of the I. ngliſh cap tains, zequainting him, that 
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he was come ſthither by aumiral By ng's orders, 
the imba kations with Provitions 16 Mclazzo; 
him to dilpatch them awa; 


* te ) 9 
and preflec} 
y, the place being in the utme o 


diſtrefs. Hadthis ſtrata: gem ſucccede a,: it Would have! in- 
tirely ruincdhthe 1 5 allairs in Sicily; but the gover- 
nor happened to ben wary man, and obſe rving the letter 
to be written-on-( DE paper, from that ſingle circumſtance 
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picion, which made him refuſe to ſend u the 
out to him. In the mean time, the admiral 
being made 1enfible. of the extremities the Germans were 
reduced to, had ho other way left, than to filk four men 
of war, (quit araved at: Naples from Port-Nlahon) with pro- 
vifions, ditecting their captains to: 2 85 empt, at all hazards, 
to get to „ which three of them did with much dit. 
ficulty ani danger (the fourth being difabled by bad wea- 


59 ) nd came r identially to the relief of the garriſon, 
1 #28 ; 

at a time the y mük otherwte have Ras to:the-enc- 

3 or periſhed by famine. A few days after, captain 


Walto 1 his ation, upon 8 light > „hom 
rear-admiral Cammock retired into Meſſina. 
Melazzo being refcued from danger, 
daily with trcih {upplics of men 
niards, defpairing, to take the place, turned the fiege into 
a blockade, and worked hard in fortifying their own in- 
tenchments, in order to keep the Germans A UP in the 
town, and obltruct the delcent of the army expected in 

the ſpring. 
The admiral having made a proper diſpoſition of ſhips in 
liffe {tations round the iſland, to keep the ſca open to 
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the Germans, and thut to: the Spaniards, was prepari og to 
depart with the relt, that had red By bad weather; to 


* 

refit at Port- Mahon, when the viceroy intreated him to affilh 
at a conference to Ge held art tl C pala ce, where he met the 
general 0 e and the marquis de Fuencaladn 
icral of the Neapohtan gallies. The viceroy Of 
ting them, 


ened it 
n „that, a rice with the Turks being 
x prince Eugene was ſending from Hungary a 

body of about fix thouſand horſe, at wh ten 88 1 foot, 
which, added to the troops in Melazzo, was thought a ſuf— 
ficient number for the conqueſt of the iſland. That they 
rive at Naples inthe beginning of March, 
lad to know their ſentiments of the pro- 
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pereſt place for their Jandng a in Sicily, and touched on ſe- 
*. FATS ofitions about it, as at 8 . racuſa or 333 on 
the . the Hand, Or at Patti on the north-ſide, not 


{ar weltward ro vl Metaz 20. General Carafia objected to 
as it would bea means of prolong- 


the landing at Syracuſa, 
120 the Wy that the Pp ac e Was 100 ores Lant 5 Melaz zo; 


and, Aug! 0 and Catania lying in the way, the ſiege of 
thole pla ces would colt more time and n nen, 5 an coule {| be 
10 ared, beides the garriſoning them afterwards. That 


their march from thence | lay for the moſt Part over barren 


mountains, amongſt a diſaflected people, where they | hould 


find no ſubſtance but what they carried with them; and 
that paſling afterwards through narrow deſiles into the lain 
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of Melazzo, where the enemy lay, was to attac them at 
two great a diſadvantage: and therefore he concluded for 
ſecking the enemy as ſoon as poſſible, and for that end to 
land as near to them as might be.“ General Wetzel, be- 
ing next to ſpeak, preferred the landing at Syracuſa, * as 
it would be a work of eaſe and ſafety, and done without 
interruption i that it would probably draw ſome oi the ene- 
my's force that way, and to reheve the troops in Melazzo: 


that it would expoſe the army too much to land in the 


neighbourhood of the enemy, who, ſceing them approach- 
ing from the ſea, would eaſily gueſs at the place they de- 


ligned to land, and leaving a guard in their camp, march- 


ed a ſufficient body of troops to oppole the deſcent, which 


Vas a difficult and tedious work in itſelf, eſpecially with 


regard to the imbarking the horſe.” Caraffa aſking him, 
how long he thought the enemy might be marching to the 
landing- place, after they knew where it would be, and 
Wetzel allowing eight hours, Caraffa replied, the foot could 
be all landed in that time, and formed into proper order to 
receive the enemy, and the landing the horſe might be at- 
terwards a work of leiſure. But Wetzel adhered to his 
opinion. The general of the gallies next, in a very long 
diſcourſe, * excuſed himſelf from giving any opinion upon 


a ſubject, that related to the land-ſervice, and, referring 


himſelf to what the two generals had taid before him, con- 
cluded, the great caution ought to be taken, which ever 


opinion ſhould be followed. The admiral gathering from 
their diſcourſe, that part of the expected troops were to 


embark at Fiume and Trieſte, and to come round by fea to 
Reggio, and probably paſs on through the Faro, to Na- 


_ ples, told them, that land-forces ſhould be truſted to the 
the ſea as little as poſſible, eſpecially in the early and u- 


certain ſeaſon : that, if they landed at Manfredonia on the 
Atlantic fide, the traject would be ſhort, and their march 
more certain to the rendezvous at Naples.“ He then went 
on to deliver his opinion, © that the troops they expected 
were not ſufficient to recover the iſland from the enemy. 
That it was a great error to hold the Spaniards 1n con- 
tempt, whoſe behaviour hitherto in Sicily had given no 
reaſon for it. That they were become uſed to arms and 
hardſhips, and the Germans would find them like other 
men. That, according to a calculation he had made, when 
thoſe troops ſhould be joined to the forces in Melazzo, 
they would not be able, after leaving the neceffary garri- 
ſons in the towns, which the duke of Savoy was to deliver 
up, to bring into the field a greater number than what the 
Spaniſh army was reported to be; and that, without a con- 
kdcrable ſuperiority, little ſucceſs was to be expected in a 
country, where the ill-will of the people towards them, 
ind their inclinations to the Spaniards, were lo very evi— 
dent, that they were to hope for no aſſiſtance, but expect 
every diſtreſs from them.“ He added, that they were not 
to look upon the enemy as a mouldering army, for, not- 
withitanding the care of the cruiſers, they received fre- 
quent recruits from Spain and Sardinia, and even from 
Italy, 1n open yeilels and boats, which was not always in 
his power to prevent. And beſides, the marquis de Lede 
had lately raifed four regiments of foot, and one of horſe, 
inthe iſland itſelf.” The viceroy acknowledged the force 
of the admiral's reaſoning, but lamented the diſtance of the 
court of Vienna, which hindered them from fecing into, 


Soon after the news of the action in the Mediterranean, the marquis de 
Montelcone wrote a letter to mr. ſecretary Cragas, to which the cardinal here 
refers. The letter begins thus: 

. | 

© The news that is ſpread in the world of admiral Byng's having attaced 
the Spanith fleet, and obtained contiderable advantages over them, obliges 
me naturally not to act in any aftair, till I receive orders and inſtructions 
from the king, my maſter, concerning an action o ſurprizing and unexpected, 
and that even ſeems to agree but very little with the declarations made to 
the court of Madrid by the faid admiral ; fince they gave to underſtand, 


that the Engliſh flect would procced no farther than as a guarantee to defend 


the dominions of the archduke, in cafe they were invaded, 
Nevertheleſs, as I cannot doubt in the leaſt but that your excellency makes 
ſerious refleftions on the juſt reſentments which the king, my maſter, and all 


the Spaniards, mutt needs have, to ſee themſelves thus aſſaulted and abuſed, 
with ſo much animolity, by a nation to whom they have ſhewn the moſt fa- 


„Hur, and ſee them act contrary to reaſon, politics, and even againſt their 
own intereſt, to increaſe the exorbitant power of the Germans in Italy, I 


cannot diſpenſe with my not acquainting your excellency with the good and 


generous intentions of the king my maſter, that were communicated to me by 
his letters of the 2oth of Auguſt, N. 8. as allo the orders he gave concerning 
the arrival of the fleet ol Mexico at Cadiz, which, in filver and other effects, 
is valued at nine millions of crowns, | 

Ilis majeſty informs me, that notwithſtanding admiral Byng's declaration, 
and the intimation that has been given him of the articles lately ſigned, 
whereof I lend a copy to your excellency, and that although the ſaid declara- 


tion and articles rather denote an obvious deſign of making war, than that of 


maintaining a perfect underſtanding between the two nations, and undertake 
ing an impartial mediation ; yet it is reſolved not to make the. leaſt change 
in any thing that relates to trade; that the effects arrived in the ſaid flota 


{hall be delivered as before to thoſe to whom they belong; and, in a word, 
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and conſidering enough thele difficulties, and who purſued 
only one maxim, that, if they ſent men, they ought to 
conquer. The admual propoſed, that an officer ſhould be 
ſent to Vienna, to repreſent the poſture of affairs to that 
court in a better light than they ſeemed to view them in, 
and to bring bac their final reſolutions concerning the 
operations of the war; and count Hamilton was pitch 
upon for that purpoſe. 

The conference being ended, the admiral took his leave 
of the viceroy, and ſet ſail the zd of February for Port: 
Mahon, to reſit his ſhips, and put them in a condition to g5 
on early with the operations of the campaign, leaving his 
eldeſt ſon at Naples to manage his correſpondence with the 
viccroy, and to inform the court of England of all occur- 
rences in thoſe parts. | 

The defeat of the Spaniſh fleet made a great noife, and 
England was upbraided with it as inconſiſtent with the 
rules of good faith, for the obſervance of which the had al- 
ways been ſo famous. ; | 

Cardinal Alberoni, in his letter to the marquis de Monte- 
leone at London, called it an unworthy action. His ma- 
jeſty (ſays the cardinal) approves of the juſtneſs of your 
expreſſions, to expole the breach of faith of that miniltry, 
in relation to the over-haſty proceedings of admiral Byng, 
when nothing was pretended to but a mediation, to facilitate 
the project of peace, or, at molt, to defend the territories 
actually in the poſſeiſion of the archduke in Italy, when my 
lord Stanhope was in Spain, at a {mall diſtance from the 


court, to propole projects of peace and a ſuſpenſion of arms. 


In truth (added he) no impartial perſon can hear, without 
ſurprize, that the fleet of his Britannic majeſty did, without 
any provocation, neceſſity, or pretence, and forgetting the 
title of peaceful mediator, which his maſter aſſumes, attac 
the fleet of Spain, only to fruſtrate the expedition again! 
Sicily, after having been at Naples to concert with count 
Daun ſo baſe an action; received great ſums of money, by 
way of ſuppoſed arrears; and, finally, after having come 
near to Meſſina, and ſent truſty officers to confer with the 
commanders of the king's army, and to aſſure them, that he 
would commit no act of hoſtility.” | 
The beit part of Europe (continued the cardinal) is im- 


patient to hear how the Britiſh miniſtry can juſtify fo rath a 


violence. He ſaid, the preſerving the neutrality of italy 
was a weak argument, fince every one knew, that neutrality 
had long been at an end, and that the princes, guarantces 
of the treaty of Utrecht, were entirely free, not only by the 
{candalous breaches of the Auſtrians, in the evacuation of 
Catalonia and Majorca, but alſo becaule the guaranty was 
no Jonger binding, than till a peace was made with France. 
He reproached the Britiſh miniſtry for reviving and ſup— 
porting the neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, but by 
open force, and by artfully abuſing the confidence and ſecu- 
rity of the Spaniards. In proof of what he advanced, he 
obterved, that admiral Byng, ſtruc with remorſe of his 
unjuſt conduct, alledged, in his account of the engagement, 
contrary to the truth, that the Spaniſh ſhips drew up firſt, 
in a line of battle, and fired upon the Engliſh. If he hal 
no deſign to attac them, why did he purſue them from the 
Faro to Syracuſa? Why did he ſend four of the prime failors 
of his fleet to come up with them? . 

On the contrary, mr. ſecretary Craggs, in his anſwer to 


that it is his majeſty's will and intention that the treaty of peace and com- 
merce ſhould be religiouſly obſerved, and that the Engl:th fhould continue 
to enjoy all the advantages and grants that were given them hcretofore. 

This laſt and fo ſingular inſtance of his majeſty's juſtice and moderation 
ought not certainly to have been prevented by the ſaid event, of which he 

muſt have received the news a few days after he had given ſo evident a mark 
of huis favourable diſpoſitions towards the Engliflt nation.“ 

The articles mentioned in this letter were delivered by earl Stanhope to 
the court of Madrid, a day or two after the action of Syracuſa, and were 
as follows : 
1. That the catholic king ſhall have three months to accept of the treaty, 
reckoning from the day it was ſigned. 

II. That, if his catholic majeſty does not accept of the ſame within the 

ſaid term of three months, then the confederates ſhall ſupply the emperor 
with ſuch forces as are ſtipulated in the treaty of alliance, : 

III. That if, in conſequcnce to the aiſiſtance given to the emperor, the 

king of Spain ſhould declare or make war aganſt any one of the confederares, 
either by invading his dominions, or ſeizing his ſubjects ſhips, or effects, the! 
the other confederates ſhall immediately declare and make war againſt Ns 
catholic majeſty, and ſhall carry on the ſame till tuch time as ſatisfaction ſhall 
be given to their wronged ally, : 

IV. That, in cafe his catholic majeſty ſhould refuſe to accept of the ſaid 
treaty, the confederatcs ſhall unanimouſly difpoſe of his expectations on the 
dominions of Tuſcany and Parma, in f:vour of ſome other prince, 

V. That the emperor ſhall not act within the ſaid term of three months, 
upon condition that the king of Spain does not act on his fide; but that, it 
his cathohe majeſty, inſtead of accepting the faid treaty, ſhould within the 
ſaid term act any hoſtilities, which might prevent the execution of any diſpo- 
lition of the ſaid treaty, then the allies ſhall immediately, and withowmt waiting 
the expiration of the ſaid term, ſupply the emperor with ſuch forses as at 
therein ſtipulated, 
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the marquis de Monteleone's letter (referred to by the 
cardinal) ſaid, that it appeared by the admiral's account 
mat the Spaniards began the hoſtilities: that the action 
might well be expected by his catholic majeſty, and there- 
fore ought not to have ſurprized him, ſince admiral Byng, 
by his letter of the 20th of June, O. S. plainly informed him 
of his inſtructions, to which a haughty anſwer was returned, 
bidding him follow his orders. m 

Whether hoſtilities were begun by the Engliſh or by the 
Spaniards, or whatever irregularities there were in the pro- 
ceedings on either fide, the action was not only deciſive, 
but neceflary to diſconcert the cardinal's projects, which 
tended to no lets than the involving all Europe in a war, 
the flames whereof had been ſo lately extinguiſhed. This 
is ſufficient to juſtify, in the eyes of true politicians, a flight 
breach of faith, ſuppoſing there had been any. The cardi- 
nal could never recover this ſhoc; his complaints and in- 
vectives, to which he had recourſe, could not reſtore his 
deſigns, andſerved onlyto throw him from that high ſtation, 
where chance much more than merit had placed him. But, 
before his fall, he made thoſe two princes very uneaſy, 
whoſe ſuperior genius had defeated his projects. 

As king George had ſeveral reaſons for attembling the 

arliament, he fixed the day of meeting by proclamation 
to the 11th of November. He not only wanted to have the 
ſteps he had taken approved, but alſo to be authorited to 
ſupport them. Beſides, he was acquainted with the enter- 
prizing genius of cardinal Alberoni, knew, he breathed 
nothing but vengeance, and was preparing fome deſign in 
favour of the pretender, as appeared by tome expreflions 
which had dropped from him. He was not ignorant that 
too many were ready for a ſecond rebellion, which per- 
haps might ſucceed, unleſs proper meaſures to prevent it 
were taken. All theſe confiderations induced him to have 
a ſpeedy recourſe to the parliament. | 


On the day appointed, the king came to the houle of 
= peers, and opened the ſeſſion with the following {peech, 


winch was lead by the lord chancellor to both houles: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Since your laſt receſs, I have, by the bleſſing of Al- 
mighty God, concluded ſuch terms and conditions of peace 
and alliance between the two greateſt princes of Europe, as 


will, in all human appearance, induce others to follow 


their example, and make any attempts to diſturb the public 
tranquility, not only dangerous, but impracticable. 

Theſe engagements, I am pertuaded, will be to much the 
more agreeable to all my good ſubjects, as they bind the 
contracting powers to ſupport the ſucceſſion to theſe king- 
doms in my family, to which ſome were not at all, and 


E others not fo fully bound by any former treaties. 


During the whole courſe of theſe negotiations, a moſt 


ſtrict regard has been had to the intereſt of Spain, and 
better conditions have been ſtipulated. for that king, than 
were inſiſted upon in his behalf, even at the treaty. of 
= Utrecht. But the war in Hungary (which by our mediati- 
on, is ſince happily ended) having tempted the court of 
E »pain unjuſtly to attac the emperor, and the hopes they have 
| ſince conceived of raifing diſturbances in Great-Britain, 


France, and elſewhere, having encouraged them to believe 


that we ſhould not be able to act, in purſuance of our trea- 
tics, for the defence of the dominions invaded by them, 
nor even to the ſupport of thoſe other eſſential and neceſſary 
conditions of the treaty of Utrecht, which provided againit 
the great monarchies of Europe being at any time hereafter 


united under one ſovereign; they have not only perſiſted in 
ſuch a notorious violation of the public peace and tranqui— 


lity, but have rejected all our amicable propoſals and have 


broke through their moſt folemn engagements for the fecu- 
my of our commerce. 


To vindicate therefore the faith of our former treatics, as 


well as to maintain thoſe, which we have lately made, and to 


Protec and defend the trade of my ſubjects, which has in 
every branch been violently and unjuſtly oppreſſed, it be- 


In Monteleonc's letter) mr. Cra 
wy 2 on » ; 0 
Peat the following grievances : 


came neceſſary for our naval forces to chec their progrets. 


As to the favours ſhewn the Engliſh, in regard to their trade (mentioned 
ggs ſaid, he had the king's commands to re- 


1. Impoſts have been laid on our merchandizes, directly contrary to our 


pireaties of commerce with the crown of Spain. 


& 2. Several kinds of goods have been prohibited, which are expreſly allow- 
[EC by the fame treaties. | 


3. The ſchedules for their annual veſſels have been denied the South-Sca 


tompany, contrary to the expreſs letter of the treaty; without any better 


on given for it, than that it was not for the convenience of the court of 
adrid to grant them. 
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It was reaſonable to hope, that the ſucceſs of our arms, 
the repeated offers of friendſhip, which I have never ceaſed 
to make in the moſt preſſing manner, and the meaſures 
taken in concert with the emperor and the moſt chriſtin 
King to reſtore the public tranquility, would have produced 
a better ditpoſition in the court of Spain; but I have receiy- 
ed informations, that, inftead of lil? ning to our realonable 
terms of accommodation, that court has lately given orders 
at all the ports of Spain, and of the Welt-indies, to tit out 
privateers, and to take our ſhips. 

Lam perſuaded, that aBrivth partiament will enable metc 
relent ſuch treatment, as becomes us; and itis with plcature, 
that U can afture you of the ready. and friendly retolution of 
our good brother the regent of France, to concur and join 
with me in the moſt vigorous meatur es; 

The firm confidence I repole in the aflection of my people, 
together with my earneſt detire to eaſe them of every charge 
not abſolutely neceflary, determined me, immediately after 
the exchange of the ratifications of our 
make a very conſiderable reduction of our land-forces; nor 
could I better expreſs, than by ſo doing, how. little we 
apprehend the attempts of our enemies to diſturb the peace 
of my kingdoms, even though Spain. ſhould think tir to 
continue fome time in war. Our naval force, employed in 
concert with our-alhes, will, 1 trult in God, ſoon put a 
happy end- to the troubles, which the ambitious views of 
that court have begun, and ſecure. to my ſubſecks the 
execution of the many treatics in force relating to our 
commerce. {a 5 

Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

* I muſt deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as will 
enable me to carry on the ſervice of che year. I have given 
orders to have the proper eſtimates laid before you, where: 
by. you will perceive, I have reduced the expence as much 
as our circumſtances can well admit. I have the pleature 
to oblerve to you, that the funds, appropriated for finking 
the public debts, have anſwered above expetation.. 1 
muſt, however, recommend to you to contider of proper 
methods for improving them, by preventing the frands and 
abuſes daily committed in the public revenues, not doubt 
ing, in all your proceedings, you will have that regard to 
the inviolable pretervation of the public credit, Which may 
quiet the minds of all thoſe, that have truſted to parliamen- 
tary engagements.“ | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


There never was a time when your unanimity, your 
vigour and diſpatch, were more necetlary to lo many good 


ends, as thole we have now in view. 1 have done my part. 


It remains with you to give the laſt finithing to-this gre 


24 2 
work. Our friends and our enemies, both at home and 
abroad, are waiting the event of your reſolutions. And. 


dare promiſe my ſelf, that the ſirſt have nothing to apres 


hend, nor the other to hope from your conduct in this im- 
portant juncture, who have, during the whole courſe of my 


. * 8 : J 
reign, given fuch lively proofs of your ea 
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tion to my perſon, and of your love to your country.” 


How plauſible and important ſoever this ſpecch mige. 
be, it occaſioned great debates. The addretics that were to 
be preſented drew the attention of both parties: On the 
manner in which they ſhould be expreſſed, depended, as 
it were, the operations of the ſeſſion. 

The king was no ſooner withdrawn, but the lord Carteret 
moved for. © an addreſs of thanks to his niajelly, for his 
care in preſerving the public peace, and the ballance or 
power in Europe: For the contiderable reduction of the 
land-forces; and for having obtained further ſccurties of 
the ſucceſſion in his family: as allo-to congratulate the iea- 
ſonable ſucceſs of his naval forces; and to allure him, that 
the houſe would ſapport him in the purſuit of thotepruden! 
and neceſſary meaſures he had taken to fecurethe trade and 
and quiet of theſe kingdoms, and the tranquility of Europe,” 
The lord Carteret was ſeconded by the lord Tenham; but 


? EY on : „ J ͤ ͤ V 
ſeveral lords excepted againit the congratulating the! 


4. Our merchant-ſhips have been ſeized. in all the ports of Spain: the 
Spaniſh men of war and privateers have bronght them in by force ;; have 
obliged them to take out their cargocs,..and, to their inexpteſuble loſe, have 
conſtrained them to tranſport the troops, horſes, ammunition, 6c. tor this 
very expeditmon which has diſordered the afthirs ot all Europe. I am even 
aſſured what I can ſcarce believe, that owners. of thele veſſels, for endeavout— 
ing to ſtruggle with tnch unheard of proceedings, have had their ears euro: 
and that the firſt thing done by the Spaniards, upon their entering Metlina, 
was to thruſt the king's conſul into priſon. He then deſires him te examine 
how conſiſtent theſe things are with the fwourable declaration he had mide 


tor the trade of Great-Britain. 


great alliance, to. 
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upon the ſeaſonable ſucceſs of his naval forces, ahd the 
promiſe to ſupport | him 1n the purſuit of thoſe prudent and 
necettary mcatures he had taken, becauſe it was, in effect, 
to approve a lea-fight, which might be attended with dan- 
gerous can'equences, and give the ſanction of that auguſt 
y to meaſures, which, upon examination, . 
car either to claſh with the laws of nations or former trea 
tics, or to be pre) judicial to the trade of Great-Britain. That, 
according to the conſtant uſage of that OT they ought 
to proceed with the utmoſt caution and matureſt delibernti- 
on, in an attair, wherein the honour, as well as the intereſt 
ot the nation, were lo highly concerned. And lord 
Strafford inſiſted, that, before they approved the ſea-fight, 
cy ought to be ſatisfied whether the ſame bappenes before 
or after the ſigning of the quadruple alliance; and therefore 
moved for an a: adrefs, that fir George Byng's inſtructions 
might be laid before the haute.” 

To 121 it Was 5 by earl Stanhope * that there 
was no manner of occaſion for ſuch an addreſs, ſince, by 
Jus majcity's eme he had alrcady laid before the 
houſe the treaties, of which the late ſea- Goht Ws 4 Conſe- 
quence; and, in particular, the treaty for a defentive 
alliance between the emperor and his majeſty, made at 
\Weltminficr the 25th of May, 1716; and the treaty of allt- 
ance for reitoring and ſettling the public peace, ſigned at 
Lene n the 24 of July, G. 8. alter chis, he accounted 
at large tor the juſtice and equity of thoſe treaties, Which 
were calculated to preſerve, reſtore, and ſettle the 
Peace of Europe, by rendering. the. treaty of Utrecht 
eflectnal, particularly in preventing, the union of the two 
erat monarchies of France and Spain under one ſovercign, 

ſccuting the ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms in his m. jel 
0 family. At the ſame time he ſhew ed, how the court of 
Spain had yiolated the treaty of Utrecht, and acted againit 


the public faith, in attacing the emperor 's dominions, 
whilc he was engaged in a war againfl the enemies of "Chriſt- 
cndom; and in what manner the y had rejected his majeſty's 
7: .cndly offices, and repeated ollers of mediating an accom- 


moultionbemween tlie eim peror and his catholic m.: ajeſt1 v.10 
hich Purpole he gave the houſe an account of his late 


OUrncy-to, and negotfations in,. Spain. He added, that 
it was hy zh time for Great. Britain to chec the growth of 
the naval” power of Spain, in order to protect and ſecure the 


* 


tracle go the Britun Tabjs (Xs which had been violently op- 
preiſed by che Spaniards: To which purpole ſeveral letters 


Were read; Ile concluded W. ith oblerving, that both wit) 
11 


relations tò ir-George-Byng's inſtrückions, and in all other 
xyelpects, in tines whole affair his majeſty had acted -by the 


advice of his privy-counct: that he was one, of 17 num 
ber: and he thought it an honour to have adviled his ma- 
1eity to theſe mealures, becauſe he was pertu . Ke they 1n- 
tire ly ao recd with the honour and interelt f his country: 
that 1 louhted n. It, but, upon the ftricteit examination; 
thalſe. meatures would be ap proved by all true Engiifhmen, 


do 


15tpecch made a great impreſſion on the whole aftembly ; 


— 


and chat 10 Vas ready to anſwer for 1 With his he ad. 


1 
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and tho Zh ſeveral peers, till urged, that the making war, 
bore the declaring of. it, was a manifeſt violation of the 
laws of nations; anc 4 others raiſed leſs material objections; 
vet, alter a hve hours debate, it was carried for the addrels 
15 moved by the lord Carteret, byeighty-three votes againſt 
ity. The principal fp \cakers on the court-ſide were, the 


4411 


Lords Carteret and Tenham, and the carls of Sunderland 
and Stanhope; and, on the other fide, the dukesof Bucks, 


1 p XY 1 * = * : 3 1 CAS \ 4 1 
13 roathire, and Argyle; the carls of Nottingham, Cow per, 
(* [ 885 - * . 1 7 5 5 
Orford, and Ulay, the lords North and Grey, and 11 larcourt. 


In the mean INSIDE ſame affair was debating in the houſe 
of commons. ©: The lord: Flinehinbroxe moved, that the 
hoide in anaddrets by thanks ſhould' declare their 0 ba 
(atisfacrion it thoſe meaſures, which the king had already 


7 EO 1 > FR. * ON OY + bo - 12 7 
BU dk or kre naten! 1 — Lu — 1 roteſtant ſuc CS 10h, ant 1 eſta- 


bliſhing-alatungtrangt LY in Europe; and particularly in 
' 12 Ii the . ron el Spain; u 10 THI relolutior 11 10 11N.1- 


ble him, ia concurrence with his allies, not only to reſent 
the inſuries that erownad alrca dy done to our commerce, 
10 breach e of the Uni utiles lubfil itng between: the two nations, 


; 
hut to ſupport him in the molt effectual manner, in ſuch 
uürther meaſures, as he thc 6109 ee neceſlary to comple at 


the public tranc lity in Luro PC, and to chec the growth of 


hat naval Dower which mk Otherwiſe prove d. angerous 
to the trade of thele kingdoms, and to the repoſe of Europe 
This motion Was atter 458 with a very warm debate. The 


I 
The ip; ker s for the motion were, the lord Hinchinbroke, the lord 
on umel, fir David Dalrymple, mr. Lechmere, ur. fecretary Craggs, 
NA n ir Gilbert Heathcote, itt Git frid ah „on, mr. Hamp den, mr. 
labie e, Ir. Boſcawen, „ mir. Blade un aud Jer jean Mead; again n the m Otion 


„ F . 


oppoling ſide chiefly objected to the words entire ſatisfaction 
in theſe meaſures which his majeſty had already taken. 
In order to have theſe words left out of the addreſs, it w:: 
alledged, that it was unparliamentary and unprecedented, 
on the firſt day of a ſeſſion, to enter upon particulars, 1 har 
the buſineſs in queſtion being of the higheſt importa 
peace or war, delerved the matureſt deliberation. T at 
before they approved the meaſures that had been takes, 
they ought to examine the treaties, and the reaſons, on Wi- 
thole meaſures were founded, which muſt needs take uy 
ſome time; and therefore they ought, tor the preſent, ac. 
cording to the uſual cuſtom, to content themſelves with re. 
turning his majeſty thanks for his moſt gracious ſpeech, 
with general atlurances of their zeal and alfection for hi; 
perton and government and then a As day to ta bet Lic 
{pecch into conlideration.* To this it was anſwered, * that, 
th ough all applications from this han: to the throne cat 
tered according to the various circumſtances of affairs, ye 
there were not * wanting precedents to fupport the exprell. 
ons excepted againtt, | of which ſome inliances were pro- 
duced. 'Th at the meatures, which had been taken, were 
oroundedaon tn caries, that had been laid before them, and 
which right be examined into as ſoon as the houſe thought 
fit. But that it was neceffary, at- this critical juncture, 
when the eyes of all Europe were fixed on this p parlamen: 
early to come to a vigorous reſolution, which would no 
fail having its due we ght abroad.“ This was w ene op- 
poled by mr. Walpole, ' who urged, that it was again} 
common rules of procceding in that houle, to APProve 4 
thing before th Cy Knew what it was: that he was thorouph 
ly convinced of, and as ready as any pe ron in that auguſt 
allembly, to ac knowley ige his nu ecky's great care {or the 
general peace of Europe, and the inte reſt of Great-Britain: 
Put that the giving ſanction, in the manner propoled, to rhe 
late meaſures, could have no other view than to ſcreen un. 
niſters, who were conſcious of having be Coun a war again 
Spain, and who would now make it the parliament's war, 
He concluded with oblerving, that, inſtcad of an entire 
latis faction, tucy ought to ſhew their entire diſtatistaction, 
with a conduct, that was contrary to the laws of nations, 
and a breach of ſolemn treaties.” Upon this, mr. Craggs 
gave the houſè an exact ac count of the meaſures," which tlie 


| king and his mini ters had purſued for re eſtoring and lecuring 


the tr anqullity of Europe; and ſaid, in paruͤcular, « that, 
upon th At view, a treaty of defenſive alliance between his 
marry and the emperor had been ſigned in May, 1716, 
and by that very gen tleman, then in hi gh ſation, Who now 
excepted againtt the 185 meaſures, Thar, at the {ame time, 
his maje iy lincerely defired and endeavoured to maintain a 
perfect friendihip Wit i the king of Spain, and had even pro- 
poſed a deienfive alliance to him, before he made one with 
any other power. That, notwit! landing the engagements 
his majeſty was under to guarantce the net ali of Ita uy 


and to defend the emperor in the ponlellion of his dominio Jn, 


which, upon the invaſion. of Sardinia, might have juſtificd 
is majelty* s allifſting him againſt Spain, yer the k1 ng cho: 
raiher to att as airicnuly mediator; and, in concert wit Uthe 
regent of France, endeavoured to find out means of recon— 
ciling the iareceſts of the emperor and the king, of Spain, 
the only way to put a ſtop to the w ar, that threatened Tels 
and in which all Europe might be. involved. That the 
catholic king was often ſollicitated by the Britiſh miniſter 
at Madrid, to concur with his majel ty” s good intention: 
and to give ſuch inſtructions to the Spanih miniſter here, 
as would put it in his majeſty's power to ſtand up for t!: 
intereſts and advantages of Spain. in che enſuing negotiations. 


That the catholic king having declined to concert me: aſt 


with Great Britain, and demanding, in gencral, ſatisfaction 
tor the breaches he pretended the emperor had made up 00 
the treaty of Utrecht, the balance of power in Europe, aud 
the {ſecurity and liberty of the princes and ſtates of It: ly; all 
that his majeſty „with the regent's aſſiflance, could do, wa: 
1 


to obtain of the emperor ſuc conditions, as were thought 
moſt agreeable to his catholic majelty ; namely, an abſolutc 


. Fenunciation of the monarchy of Spain and the Indice, 


and a very conſiderable ſettlement in Italy for a prince 
Spain, particularly the great duchy of Tuſcany. That, a 
che emperor's pretenſions to Sicily were the principal reason“ 
of his oppoſing the treaty of Utrecht, from which he could 


not afterwards be brought off by che treaty of Baden, it yy 


came neceſſary, towards an accommodation, to diſpoſe o 
that ifland in favour of his imperial majeſty, of whom, upon 


were, mr. Freeman, mr. Heyſham, mr. Walpole, mr. Snell, mr. Hunger 
ford, mr Herne, fir Joſeph Jekvl!, mr. Cowper, ſir William radula, 
mr. Shippen, the lord Moleſworth, and general Roſs. 
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the year 1718, as his majelty, in his royal wifdom, ſhould 


n 


that conſideration, his majeſty and the regent of France ob- 
tained the diſpoſition of Sardinia in favour of the king of 
Sicily. That theſe were the principal articles of the treaty 
of alliance, for reſtoring and ſettling the public peace, com- 
monly called the quadruple alliance, which was a long while 


depending, and at laſt ſigned here, on the 22d of July, 


1718. That, in order to ſupport the views of this treaty, 
and to add weight to the endeavours to reſtore the tranqui- 
lity of Europe, his majeſty 2. ee the commons, towards 
the end of the laſt ſeſion of parliament, that he intended 
to employ a naval force, when it ſhould be neceflary; 
whereupon this houte unanimouſly reſolved to return his 
majeſty their thanks for his unwearied endeavours to pro- 
mote the welfare of his kingdoms, and to preſerve the tran- 
quility of Europe, and to atſure his majeſty, that they would 
make good ſuch exceedings of men tor the ſea-fervice, of 


find neceſlary to obtain thole deſirable ends.“ That this 
unanimous reſolution undoubtedly implied an entire ſatis— 
faction in the meaſures his majeſty was, at that time, con- 


ö certing for preſerving the tranquility of Europe; and, if an 


action has ſince happened, and in conlequence of thote 
meaſures, this cannot, with any juſtice, be called the war of 
the miniſters, but the war of the parliament. That, how- 
ever, it was not with deſign of making war, but only of re- 
ſtoring peace, that his majeſty ſent a ſtrong {quadron into 
the Mediterrancan. That, purſuant to this view, as ſoon as 
fir George Byng reached the coaſt of Spain, he wrote a let— 
ter to that king, defiring him to accept his majeſty's medi- 
ation, and to deſiſt from the hoſtilities already begun; offer- 
ing him his fervice, either to withdra his troops, or even 
to aſſiſt him, in caſe the emperor ſhould not conſent to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, which the admiral propoſed, while an 
accommodation ſhould be negotiated.  'L hat the Spaniards 
having with haughtineſs rejected his majeſty's repeated 
amicable projects, and not only perſiſted in the violation of 
the public peace, by the invaſion of Sicily, but likewife 


broke through the moſt ſolemn treaties for the ſecurity of 


our trade, it became neceflary for his maſeſty's naval forces 


to chec theſe inſolent and violent proceedings, as well to 


maintain the faith of his majeſty's engagements, and prevent 
the conſequences of this war, as to protect and defend the 
trade of the Britiſh ſubjects, which labours under the hea- 
vieſt hardſhips and difficulties.” And this particular was 


confirmed to the houſe by colonel Bladen, who produced a 
liſt of many merchant-ſhips taken or detained by the Spani— 


E ards. Several members on the oppoling fide, having, like 


mr. Walpole, made ſolemn profeſſions of their duty and 


affeckion to the king, and of their readineſs to acknowledge 
his care and conſtant. endeavours for the ſecurity and wel- 
fare of his people, and the tranquility of Europe; diſtin— 
guiſhed between his majeſty and his miniſters, and ſhewed 
in unwillingneſs to approve the meaſures purſued by the 
netter, till the treaties, on which theſe meaſures were found- 


ed, had been fully and maturely examined. 


Mr Craggs 


E readily admitted of the diſtinction between the king and 
his miniſters; adding, that he obſerved, with a great deal 
ol pleaſure, how unanimous they were all forthe king; and 
that he ſhould be extremely ſorry, if the miniſters ſhould be 
the occaſion of any delay in the houle's expreſſing their duty 


E and affection to him. 


Fo 


That, he owned, miniſters were not 


inkalllble: chat he had the honour to be one of his majeſty's 


ſervants, and had gone as great lengths as any in the 'mea- 
ſures that had been taken; but that he was poſitive, that, 
in the courſe of this whole affair, nothing had been done, 
that was not entirely conſiſtent with the faith of treaties, 


=o 


and the honour and intereſt of the nation. 
EZ promiſe, both for himſelf and the reſt of the miniſters, that, 
if the houſe came into this vote, which he thought of the 
Fhigheſt importance at this critical juncture, no manner of 
advantage would be taken of it to palliate any faults, which, 
through human frailty, might have been committed; and 
that, for his own part, he was ready to undergo the ſevereſt 
examination, whenever the houſe ſhould think fit to enquire 
into the conduct of the miniſtry.” This ſpeech had great 
weight with the majority of the houſe; and mr. Craggs was 
(.o ſtrongly ſupported, that the addreſs, as moved by the lord 


. 
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EHinchinbroke, was at laſt carried by two hundred and ten 
voices againſt one hundred and fifty- five. And, on the 
izth of November, the commons, as well as the lords, pre- 
lented their addreſs to the king. 

Ihe commons purſuant to their addreſs immediately vot- 
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The king told the lord Barrington (a diſſenter) * that, if there were any 
hopes of cartying the whole, he would not be againſt it; but, it there were 
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ed a ſupply. They allowed for the ſea-ſervice thirteen 
thoufand five hundred failors at 41. a month each, amount- 
ing to 702,000l. Twelve thoutand four hundred thirty-five 
men were voted for the land- ſervice, whoſe pay amounted 
to 526,941. 11s. 8d. Theſe ſums, with what was voted 
tor making good deficiencies, for the ordinary of the navy, 
and other things, amounted in all to 2,2 7,581 I. 198. This 
fupply was rated by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the 
pound, the malt-tax, and a lottery for zoo, ol. The bills 
tor the land and malt-tax were preſented, and both patled 
in one day, a difpatch not to be paralleled in any parlia- 
ment ſince the revolution. | ; 

he king judging by the diſpoſition of the parliament, 
that 1t would be a proper time to exccute a deſign, he had 
long been meditating, refolved to attempt it this ſeſſion. 
Ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne he had aftured the 
church of England of his protection, but at the ſame time 
declared for a ſuſt toleration, by removing the odious dil- 
unctions between churchmen and non-conformiſts. In the 
former ſeſſion he had plainly enough diſcovered his intenti- 
on, but the proſecution of it was prevented, by the miſun— 
derſtanding among the whigs. The diflenters, befides the 
occaſional and ſchiſm bills, lay under the weight of the 
lacramental teſt. As they had heen zealous aferters of the 
proteitant tucceſſion, they ex; 
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conſultations had been held the laſt year, but without any 


effect. P The affair was now ereſumed, and debated by the 
diflenters in many meetings, in feveral parts of the Kingdom. 
The majority in thefe mectings were for a general repeal of 
the acts that they thought hardſhips upon them, or [caving 
matters-as they ſtood, _ But they were affured that the king 


had preiled the aſtair to the utmoſt with the miniſters, and 


that the lord Sunderland ſaid, * 1t was impracticable, and to 
attempt a repeal of the teſt would ruin all.“ 4 Upon this 
the teſt was given up, after affurances that the teſt-act ſhould 
allo be repealed in a. more proper time. Earl Stanhope 
therefore was to move for a repeal ot the occafional and 
ichilm acts pailed in the latter end of the reign of queen 
Anne. _ Accordingly, on the 13th of December, he told the 
houte of lords, that, in order to umte the hearts and affecti- 
ons of the well-affeAtcd to the preſent eſtabliſhment, he had 
a bill to offer under the title of *an act for ſtrengthening the 
proteſtant itere!t in theſe kingdoms,” which: he deſired 
might be read. The bill was read, importing in ſubſtance 
a repeal of the acts againſt occaſional conformity, and the 
growth of ſchiſm; and of ſome clauſes in the corporation 
and teſt-acts. Many of the pecrs were ſurprized at the 
bringing in this bill at a time, when none but fuch as were 
in the ſccret expected any ſuch thing; and earl Stanhope 
having moved, that it might be read a ſecond time, it occa- 
fnoned a long debate, The author of the bill endeavoured 
to ſhew the equity, juſtice, reaſonableneſs, and advantage 
of reſtoring. dittenters to their natural rights, and of enſing 
thenr of thick: ſtigmatiſing and oppreſſive laws, that had been 
made againſt them in turbulent times, and obtained hy in- 
direct methods, for no other reaton, than becauſe they ever 
ſhewed their zcalous and firm adherence to the revolution 
and proteſtant fucceſion;* urging, that this deſirable union 
of all true protcitants,. as it would certainly ſtrengthen the 


proteſtant intereſt, ſo would it rather be an. advantage, 


than any-prejudice to the church of England by Jaw. eſta- 


bliſhed, which would ſtill be the head of all the proteſtant 
churches; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury become the 
patriarch of all the proteſtant clergy.” He was tcconded 
and ſupported by the earls of Sunderland and Staintord, 
and ſome other lords: but the dukes of Bucks, and Devon- 
hire, the earls of Nottingham, Aylesford, Oxford, Cow- 
per, and the lord North and Grey, either ftrenuoufly op- 
poſed the bill, or endeavoured to put off the fecond read- 
ing to a long day. It was alledged in general, that this 
bill, it patled into a law, inſtcad Ot ſtrengthening, would 
certainly weaken the church of England, by plucing off 
her beſt feathers, inveſting her enemies with power, and 
ſharing with them the civil and military employments of 
which churchmen only are now in poſſeſſion.“ The duke of 
Devonſhre in particular ſuggeſted, * that it was irregular to 
bring in a bill of ſo great conſequence, without previouſly 


acquainting the houſe,” But it was readily anſwered by 


carl Stanhope, that his grace had forgot, that abour two 
vears before he had brought in himſelf in the ſame nanner, 
— . . * 1 + 6; : 4 5 *1 — 

a bill of much greater conſequence: meaning the bill for 


no hopes, as he was aſſured by his miniſters, he believed the diſſenters were 
too much his friends, to inſiſt upon a thing which might be infinitely preju- 
dicial to him, without doing them any good ; but, on the contrary, a great 
deal of hurt.“ 
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ſuſpending he act for triennial parliaments. The earl of 
Nottingham ſaid, among other things, that the church 
of England i 1s certainly the happieſt church in the world, 
fince even the greateſt contradictions contribute to her up- 
port; for nothing could be more contradictory, than a bill, 
which is laid to be calculated to ſtrengthen the proteſtant 
intereſt, and the church of England, and which, at the 
the fame time, repeals two acts, that were made for her 
further ſecurity, After which he gave his reaſons againſt 
the repealing thoſe laws. Earl Cowper made alſo a long 
ſpeech again ult ſome parts of the bill, and among other | 
thirigs, | ſaid, that he had no manner of pre) dice againſt 
the d iffenters: but rather : tender regard for them : that 
as he had been bred in, fo he had ever communicated 
with, the church of England, which he believed to be the 
belt proteſtant church, and the mot agrecable to the pri- 
mitiv e pattern of chriſtianity. But that, however, 1t he had 
happened to be at Geneva, he would not have (crupled to 
have communicated with the proteſtants there. That he 
was for giving the dillenters as much eaſe, as was con 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſtitution in church and 
ſtare, and would readily « give his vote for the repealing of 
the ſchiſm act; but that he could not but oppole tha t part 
of the bill now laid before them, whereby part of the teſt and 
corporation acts were effec tually repealed with relation to 
the dillenters, becauſe he looked 1 upon. thoſe acks as the 
main bulwark of Our excellent conftitution in church and 
ſtate, and therefore would have them inviolably pretc rved 
and untouched.“ The earl of Ilay ſaid, that every body 
knew. he was educated in a different way. from he 5 rch of 
England ; but, neyerthelets, he could not but be againft 
this bill, becaule, in his opinion, it broke the pacta con- 
venta of the treaty. of union, by which the bounds both o 
the church of } England, and of if he church of Scotland were 
fixed and ſettled 3 and he was apprehenſive, if the articles 
of the union were broke with reſpect to one church 8 
might afterwards be a precedent to break them with retnect 
tothe other.“ The lord North and Gre y urged, that this 
was an affair of ſo great importance, chat it ought to be 
maturcly confidered "and debated in a full houſe, and there- 
fore moved, that the ſecond reading be put off for. a 
month.“ The duke of Bucks was of bis opinion, but the 
friends of the bill; being unwilling to let the affair cool by 
adjourning it ſo long, propoſed, that the ſecond reading 
micht only be put off till the 18th of December, which was 
agr ed to without dividing. | 
pon that day, rhe bill was read a ſecons time, and a 
moti on made for committing it; but this being oppoſe 04 
by the carl of Nottingha um, and 17 0 other 3 cers, the carl 
of C nohnondley ſuogelted, that before EP proceeded 
any further in an affair, wherein the church was ſo nearly 
concerned, he thought it very proper to have, in the firit 
place, the opinion of that v encrable bench „pointing to the 
billiops. 1 5 being unanimoufly altented to, the arch— 
biſhop of Ca unterbury itood up, and dec! ared againſt the 


Dr Smalridge, biſhop of Briſtol, urged, that the late king W. illiam 
having recommended to. both houſes from the throne, that they would 
leave room for the admiſſion of all proteſtants, that were willing, anc 
able to ferve ;- and a clauſe having been thereupon offered;to be inſerted in a 
bill depending in the lords houſe, to take aw: ay the nereſſity of recerying the 
jierament, Fo make a man capable of enjoying any oihce, employ:ne: it, or 
Pla. e of truſt; the clauſe was rejectec| by a great majority, as well as another 
clauſe (offered alto to be inſerted in that bill) to prevent the receiving the ſa- 
crament of the lord's ſupper upon Core account than in the obedience to 
the holy inſtitution thercof:“ adding, that. ſoon after the lords . 
king William, that he would maintain the church of F gland, as by law 
eſtabhſhed,? All which he-a ;pplied to the preſent caſe, and 10 voted againſt 
tue bill, He was anfwered by the biſhop ef Glocefter, who, among other 
things, endeavoured to remove the imputation of hy pocriſy e: alt upon the 
chſtenters. The biſhop of Lincoln made an hiſtorical deduction of the 
affair, and commended the zeal of a noble earl, when tecretary- of ſtate, in 
promoting a comprehenſion, according to king William's defire. Ile alſo 
took notice, that religion was ever ulcd by crafty wen as a blind arid pre- 
tence to carry on political defſigns; and he remembered, in partie ular, in 
the late reign, „that, while our aims. were victorious abroad, the church 
was in danger at home; but no ſooner was a ſtop put to that glorio us war, 
than the ch ch was in a flouriſhing condition.“ The carl of Nottingb am, 


who was meant by that prelate, and was the promoter of the occaſion: il bill, 


and had oppoſed the bill now in queſtion, thought proper to juſtify his 
conduct, by ſaying, he was in thofe aays Hut a young man, and had wanted 


opportunities to know the dillenters, whom he had fince found to be an ob- 


ſtinate ſoit of people, never to be ſatiofied: After which he entered upon 
the merits of the bill, and voted againſt it. The biſhop of London did the 
ame, and Lge, . th at in all wiſe governments, all offices and places of 
traſt are in the hands of thoſe of the national church; which his lordſhip 
confirmed by what is practiſed in Sweden.“ The biſhop of Rocheſter ſpoke 
alſo on the fte fide „ and ſaid iu ſubſtance, * that he was not in the houſe 
at the firſt reading of this bill, but that the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
he foreſaw- from the bill about. an alms-houſe at Briſtol, and- the bill 
for applying part of the fund for the building of new churches to the 
rebmiding of an old one (St, Giles's) both which he had oppoled, 
that ſomething of this nature would be attempted. That he was ſorry 
he had been a propach lince, in his opinion, this bill overturned- the 
foundation of the ſecurity of the church. That this bill even ſtruc at the act 


bill, for which he gave his reaſons, importing in ſubſtance, 
* that the acts, which by this bill were to be repealed, arc 
the main bulwark and ſupporters of the eftabliſhed church, 
That he had all imaginable tenderneſs for all the well. 
meaning conſcientious diſſenters; but he could not for. 
bear ſaying, that ſome among them made a wrong ule of the 
favour, a and indulgence that was ſhewn them upon the revg. 
lution, though they had the leaſt ſhare in that happy event: 
and therefore it was thought neceflary for the legiflature tg 
interpole, and put a ſtop to the ſcandalous pradtice of oe 
calional conformity, which was condemned by.1 he ebe 
part of the diſlenters themſelves. And, as to the act againit 
ichiſm, though it might carry a farce of leverity, yet it 
ſcemed needleſs to make a law to repeal it, ſince no ad. 
vantage had been taken of it againſt the difſenters ever 
ſince it was made.“ The archbiſhop of York (tir William 
Dawes) {poke on the lame ſide, and ſaid, that the arg. 
ments uſed the other day for this bill had no more wei 55 
wich! him, than they had with his brother of Canterbury. 
2 urgcd in particular the danger of truſting the diffenters, 
7 open and avowed enemies of the church, With: Powe: 
and authority; and endeavoured to account for the ac; 
againſt occaſional conformity and ſchiſm, by laying, the; 
were never to be gained by indulge ace. 1 chat purp: ofe 
he quoted a pallage out of a treatiſe, intitled, a pertua- 


ſive to lay- conformity,“ written by dr. Hoad ley, biſhop of 


Bangor, who, as he ſaid, had, fince the writing of that book, 
embraced and m. aint: ained other principles. The biſhop of 


Bangor anfwered the archbiſhop of York, particularly witty 


relation to the paſſage quoted out of his treatiſe. He ſaid, 
he was ſo far from having altered his principles, that, 
both before and after he had been promoted to the Ration 


he held in the church, he had endeavoured to bring over 


the diffenters; mp that he ever was ot opinion, that gentle 
*. 


means are the moſt effectual for that purpoſe. After this, 


he ſhewed at = ge the unreaſonableneſs and ill policy of 


impoſing religious teſts, as a qualification tor civil or mi- 
litary employ! zents, . hich abridges men of their natural 
rights, deprives the ſtate of the ſervice of many of his beſt 
in jects, and expoſes the moſt facred inſtitutions and or- 
dinances to be abuſed by profane and irreligious perfons, 
He alto endeavourcd to prove, that the occaſional and 
{chilm acts were, in cect, perſecuting laws; and that, 0 
admitting the principle Of felf- defence and ſeli-preſervation 
in matters of religion, all the perſecutions of the heathen: 
againſt the chriſtians, and even the popiſh Inquiſition, may 
juſti ficd. As to the power, of which ſome cer l 1 
Ppeared ſo fond, and ſo jealous, he owned, that the de- 
fire of . Wer and riches is natural to all men; but that he 
raed both from reaſon and the goſpel, that this de- 
firem waſt l be kept ET due bounds, and not intrench up- 
on the rights and libertics of their fellow-creatures and 


181 

counrymen.“ 
After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches of the biſhops, 

the debate was adjourned- to the next day, w hen, xiter 

; a 

of. uniformity, which was gane by the act of union, and ſo was levell; 
againkk the church of Scotland „ as well as. againſt the church of Eng ql ane 
For which reaton he hoped thoſe peers, vv ho repreſented the nobility of & 
land, would be againſt this bill, particularly a noble lord, who w as too gr 1 
an enemy to prie eſteraft, to ſuffer himſelf to be aflembly -Tdden,* He 
cluded with obſerving, that we hve in a changeable conntry; and that ti 

hardſhips which the diſſenters now being upon the church, may one day 0! 
other be ſeverely and with more juſtice retaliated upon them.“ Hereupen 
dr. Kennet, the new. biſhop of Peterborough, ſpoke ſtrenuonfly for the bill, 
and refuted moſt of the arguments uted on the other ſide. He ſaid, in 1ub- 
ſtance, * that he did not deſign to reflect on any of his brethren for ſpeak: 
ing ag int this bill, becauſe he ſuppoſed they did it out of a ſincere zeal it 
the church: that, kor 218 own park” NE, an 10 not by 11 1eve thy 18 Dull 00 Is 1 
. ves be able dee Se hiſtory: that the rok.” was 7 7 late 0 
flouriſhing, when the clergy did not effect more power than falls to ther 
ſhare, and. were tender of the rights and liberties of their fellow-ſubjects; 
but that, when the clergy promoted arbitrary meaſures and perſecutio! * as 
ſome did in king Charles the fisſt's reign, they firſt re ſcandal 
contempt upon the clergy, and at laſt, ruin both upon the church and ſtat ite. 


Then he ſhewed the abuſe of the word church, ob in a true fſenfe is ve. 


nerable; and illuſtrated the matter by the words holy, and the temple ot 
the Lord, which were ſacred among the Jews ; but, when thoſe words came 
to be abuſed ſo far as to countenance rebellion, as in caſe of Dathan, Cora!) 
and Abiram, and other wicked practices, then they rather became words ot 
eXccr ation. That, in like manner among us, the words church and the 
church's danger, had often been made uſe of to- carry on ſiniſter defigns; 
and then theſe words made a mighty noiſe in the mouth of filly women and 


cCluldren; but that in his oppinion the church, which he defined to be a ictip: 


rural inſticution upon a legal eſtabliſhment, was founded upon à roc, und 
could not be in danger as long as we enjoyed the light of the goſpel, and out 
excellent conſtitution. Afeer this he gave his realons for his being tor this 
bill, and animadverted upon three things, which had been advanced 97 
other prelates. 1, That the arfſenters got more than the church by the fe. 
volution, though they had the leaſt ſhare in it. For he ſhewed, Ahey on b 
got a toleration, which they might have had under king James, if they wou 
have complied with bis meaſures, whereas the church ſecured all ſhe now cr 
joys. which would have been irrecoverably loſt, had not the revalution hp 
pened, 2. That the churchmen, and even the clergy, ſhewed more affects 
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ſome clauſes concerning the teſt and corporation acts were 
agreed to be left out, the bill was committed, and, being 
read a third time, paſſed the holiſe, and was {ent down to 
the commons, where it was alſo warmly debated; but at 
laſt carried by a majority of two hundred and twenty-one 
againſt one hundred and ſeventy, f , 7 

The manner in which the king had, in his ſpeech, men- 
tioned Spain, and his ſaying, that he was perſuaded a Bri. 
tiln parliament would enable him to refent ſuch treatment, 
were plain intimations of his intention to declare war again{t 
that crown. On the 17th of December, the king ſent a 
meſſage to the commons to.acquaint them, that all his en- 
deavours, as well as thoſe of the king of France, to procure 
redreſs for che injories done to his ſubje&s by the king of 
Spain, to the unſpeakable detriment of their trade, or even 
to obtain a diſcontinuance of his unjult hoſtilities, having 
proved inettectual, he had found it neceſſary to declare war 
againſt Spain. 

After the reading of this meſſage, it was moved for an 
addreſs to aſſure the king, that they would, with the great— 
eſt cheartulneſs, and the utmoſt vigour, aſſiſt and ſupport 
him in the war, till Spain was reduced to accept of reaton- 
able terms of peace, and agree to fuch conditions of trade 
and commerce as the nation was juſtly entitled to by their 
ſeveral treaties. Mr Shippen and ſome others excepted 
againſt the motion, or againſt ſome expreſſions in it, which 
occationed a warm debate. They alledged, they did 
ſee the neceſſity of declaring war againtt Spai! 


1 14 


N 110. 

N „but were 

rather inclined to believe, the grievances comnitined of by 

1, W the merchants might be amicably reclretied, Mr Stanhope 

t, aſſured the houſe, that he had preſented, at leait, five. and 
d] 
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twenty memorials to the court of Spain upon that ſabject 
without any ſucceſs. Mr Methuen endeavoured te: 
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of commercial affairs, occaſioned by the different reglilati 
of ons in the ſeveral provinces and ports of Spain; which 
ni might be the reaton why the grievances had not been re:lret- 
E {cd ſo ſoon as might have been expected. It was alto 
colt WW geſted, that the miniiters.had ſhewn no great concern for 
or- the trade and intereſt of the nation, ſince it appeared, by 
ne. the anſwer from a ſecretary of ſtate to the marquis de Mon- 
teleone's lettek, that they would have palled by the violati- 
1 of commerce, provided Spain had accent- 
on, eq the terms of thequadruple alliance; and that his majetty 
15 did not ſeck to agrandize hinitelt by any new 
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procure the general quict and tranquility: that no 
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cle. cguld yet tell how far that facriſice was to extend; but cet 
Wiſe tatt ly it was a very uncommon. piece of condeſcenſion. “ 
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Horatio. W alpolc made AIO d one [peech , where 
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up- found fault with the treaty of quadruple alliance, particu- 

and larly as to the diſpoſition of Sicily, in favour of the empe— 

ror, Which was a breach of the treaty of Utrecht. Mir Wal- 

's, pole, his brother, likewiſe exclaimed againſt the injuſtice 

titer of attacing the Spaniſh fleet before a declaration of war. 

They were anlwered by mr. Craggs, and fir Joſeph Jekyll 

og cloſed the debate with ſaying: that ſome weeks before, 
an . Sh - „ : g 

755 when this affair was firſt mentioned in the houſe, he was ſhy 

greit ot giving his opinion, becauſe he had not then examined 
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e bill, on majeſty and his miniſters was en irely agreeable tothe 
n lub- WW Ot nations, and the rules ok juſtice and equity. Was it 
{ke at, added he, in the king of Spain to attac the emperor's 
raft dominions (Sardinia). while he was engaged in a war with 
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[ well known he was never rewarded for it, but rather diſregaided ever ſince 


By . T his neighbours, 3. As to what had been ſuggeſtec, th it all othces and 
4; of 3 truſt ought to be in the hands of thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, {115 
4 the ey ſaid, he hoped they ſhould never draw piecedents from Sweden. 
He concluded with returning thanks to the lay-lords for beating ſo long and 
* 10 patiently with that bench leaving the iſſue of this debate to their judg- 
ſcrip . ad and only taking notice, that as the wiſdom of Solomon never more 
_ minently appeared than in diſcovering the true mother of the child; ſo their 
1d o "Tips might caſily know the reaſon, why ſome perſons ſpoke with ſo much 
1. WS <nderneſs for the acts, which, by this bill, were to be repealed. Dr Galtre!, 
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binop of Cheſter, was of the contrary opinion, and, in particular, except- 
Ig ec] againſt a clauſe in the bill, whereby a puniſhment or cenſure was to be 
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woul! WE 5 . that deſired to receive it; which, he ſaid, was againit the canons of 
os 5a dae Church, 
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1 2 Sir William Thompſon having urged againſt the ſchiſm- bill, that it de- 
5 Prived parents of their natural right of educating their children as they plcaſ- 
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Was proclaimed againſt France in the two former relgns 
The declaration was well drawn, and began with an afcful 
urn, which {cemed to intimate as if the action of Syracuti 
had been a conſequence of the ill Tuccels, of the earl of 
hope's negotiations at Madrid 
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ed, mr. Shippen anſwered, éit was fomerhat-ſtrange to ſce ſo alle n net 
inconfiftent with himſelf: for, when the twelve judges were 
a-caſe relating to a great family, he was of the opinion of tenof. th 
children may be. taken from their parents, and educated wi ther got of tie 
nation requred,? Vo this ür William acadily Tephed, that, as hea never 
was conſulted, io had he never declared hy: thoughts, in that nice cute Him- 
ed by that gentleman, and therefore he could not, with any colour of juſtice, 
be {aid to have changed his opinion: but that the member who taxed him 
with-it, and who thereby declared: againſt the opinion of the ten juclges, it 
he would be-confiffent with himfelr, mult now be. for the bill that repeals the 
{chiſm act, which reſtores parents to their natural righi.“ 
The lord Gueruſcy propoſed the inſefting 2 claute, that any perſon, when 
he came to take the abjaration oath, in order to his qualification, fhonid 
acknowledge, that the old and new teltament were' giver by divine inpiration, 
and profeſs his belief of the ever-blefled triniy. Bur this motion was re- 
jected; Pr. H. C. ; | 

It was obferved that the archbiſhop Wake had proteſted againſt paſſing 
the very bill, the repeal of which he now- oppoſed, us did allo the car! of 
Notingham the duke of Devonthire, and {ome others. 

t By the ſacrifice was meant the ceſhon of Gibraltar and Port-M ehem, 
which, it was reported, the regent of France had ottered to the King of Spin, 
in caſe he would accede to the quadruple athanee, 
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heard him ſay, 


vered the plot. 
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recourſe to the Spaniſh court, where the reſentment againſt 
the duke of Orleans procured them a favourable hearing. 
The prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh embaffador at Paris, 
was ordered to treat with them. The plot was ſoon formed; 

biſhops, magiſtrates, nobles, prieſts, monks, officers, 
and governors, were ready for the undertaking and 
were numbered among the conſpirators. The project was 
to ſeize the regent in ſome party of pleaſure, which he 
frequently made about Paris with his mit ſtretles, the 
king's. perſon was at the {ſame tire to be ſecured, and 
proper orders were to be itlued to the governors of 
the Provinces and towns to aflemble the pa! rliaments, for 
ſettling the government, whilſt the ſtates of the kingdom 
ſhould mcet, and make a final determination of matters. 
Many papers were kept in a readineſs to juſtify thele un- 
dertakings, and encouiage the people to ſupport them. 

The mines were charged and ready to {pring, when the 
affair was diſcovered. The firſt advice came from king 
George, who warned the regent of ſome attempt contriv— 
ing againſt his perſon and government. This notice, 
though general only, was of great uſe. The duke of Or- 
leans and the abbot du Bois were very vigilant. Several 
perſons were ſulpected, particularly the duke and dutchicſs 
of Maine, and the Spaniſh cmbaſiador, all whom were 
1 watched, till the whole affair was diſcovered by 

the following accident. The prince de Cellamare, for the 
greater fafety , entrufted his diſpatches to the abbot de Por- 
tocarrero, nephew. of the cardinal of that name, and to one 
of the ſons of the marquis de Monteleon. Theſe gentle- 
wy 1 (with only tir Joſe] ph Hodges, who paſſed for an Enghih 

lord). ſet out from Paris in a | poſt- chaiſe. They had not 
gone above two leagues before the chaiſe broke down in a 
ilough. The po ſtifion obſ erved, the abbot ſhewed much 
more concern for his portmanteau than for himſelf, and 
he would not have loſt it for a hundred 
thouſand piſfoles. The petitions having conducted them 
to the firſt age, returned to Paris, and gave immediate 
notice to the government, of what he had feen and heard. 
Upon which t they were purſued and overtaken at Poitiers. 
Their perſons were ſeized, and the portmanteau ſent to 
Paris, wherein were found NG letters which plainly diſco- 
The prince de Cellamare was put under a 
guard, and his papers were lealed up with his and the re- 
gent's ſeals, to be delivered to the perſons the king of Spain 
A few days after the Prince 
was conducted to the frontiers of the. kingdom. The mar- 
quis de Pampadour and ſeveral other perlons of note were 
impriſoned. The duke of Maine was ſent pi iſoner to the 
citadel of Dourtens in Picardy, and the cutcheſs to the 
caſtle of Dijon in Burgundy.. The cardinal de Polignac was 
ordered to his abby of A achin, that place being allowed him 
for his priſon. 

On the 29th of December, war was declared at Paris 
againſt Spain. The declaration was accompanied with a 
long manifeſto, ſhewing the cauſes of rupture between 
France and Spain, and concluded with the following para- 
graph, in relation to cardinal Alberoni's plot: Wwe now fee 
with horror what it was that made the miniſter of Spain in— 
acceſhble to all projects of peace. He would there by have 
icen all the odious plots which he formed againſt us prove 
abortive: he would have loſt all hopes of laying this king- 
dom deſolate, of raiſing up France againſt France, of 
having the management of ep among all the orders of 
ſtate, 01 Kindling a CIV lv var im the boſom of our provinces; 
and, in fine, of bc coming to us the ſcourge of heaven, by 
putting in execution thoſe ſeditious projects, and ſpringing, 
th at ming which was, according the words: of the embaila- 
dor's letter, to lerve as a prelude to the conflagration. 
What a recompence is this to France, for the treaſures 
and blood of which ſhe has been fo profuſe for the fake of 
Spain!“ 

1718-19. | To ſupport the reaſons alledged in the mant- 
foto, armaments were prepared in France and England. 
TIN bepitimimy of January, an army of thuty-ſix thoulnd 
men were on the march towards Spain. Ships of war were 
fitted out for ſeveral ex peditions. The barrenneſs of the 
country, where the war was to he carried, occaſioned great 
expences, eſpecially for proviſions. The duke of Orleans 
was at ſome Tots for a n marſha] Villars, to whom be 
offered the command, refuſed it, affirming he would never 
draw his ſword againſt the houſe of Bourbon, but the duke 
of Berwick, not being ſo. ſcrupulous, accepted of the 
command. 

Cardinal Alberoni's intrigues were not confined to France, 
he had formed the ſame detigns againſt king George. The 
pretender was treated with, who readily came into the Cars 


matter of the greateſt importance. 
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dinal's views to annoy his enemy. The duke of Ormond 
repaired to Spain the latter end of the year, and meatures 
were taken to ſtir up their friends in Great-Britain, and en- 
gage them to ſupport the deſigns of Spain. 

The pope was doubtleſs in the ſecret, and his affection 
for the chevalier de St. George hindered him from confent. 
ing, that he ſhould be expoſed, till it was {ſeen what ſuccet; 
the firſt attempt might have. He ſoffered him, however, 
to go into Spain. The pretender was watched, and there 
was need of addreſs to eſcape the vigilance of the Germans, 
who were ſpread over the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. He had late- 
ly left Urbino, where he reſided, and was come to hve at 
Rome. He went from thence on a ſudden, and cauſed it 
to be reported, that he was gone to Bologna. He ſent thi- 
ther the earls of Mar and Perth, with one Paterſon, who 
was to paſs for their maſter. This artifice was attended with 
the expected ſucceſs: all three were arreſted at Voghera by 
the imperialiſts, but prefently after releaſed. As for the 
pretender, he came to Nettuno without any accident, and 
embarked for Cagliari, from whence he came to Roles in 
Catalonia, the beginning of March. 

He was magniticently received at Madrid, 
tered in one of the king's coaches, attended by the guards, 
and was conducted to the palace of Buen- retiro. On the 
morrow he was viſited by the king, the queen, the prince 
of Aſturias, and the great officers of the crown, and com- 
jp\imenred by them as king of Great-Britain. Upon his ar- 
rival], the ſquadron, which had been fitting out ſome time 
for this expedition, failed from Cadiz tow yards England, 
conſiſting of ten men of war and tranſport-ſhips, with fix 
thoutaad regular troops on board, moſtly Iriſh, with arms 
for ten or twelve thouſand men. The duke of Ormond was 
the conductor of this undertaking, with the title of captain- 
general of the king of Spain: he was to publith, in the 
Proper places, a declaration in that king's name, wherein he 
laid, that for many very good reaſons he had reſolved to 
lend part of his land and ſea- forces into England and Scot- 
land, to ferve as auxiharies to king James: what had con- 
firmed. him in his reſolution, was the certain advices he had 
received, that many of the two nations, notwithſtanding 
their ſtrong inclination to acknow ledge that prince for 


their ſovereign, durſt not openly declare for him, becauſe - 


they did not fee him {ſupported by any of the ſtates of Europe 
who had either power or will to aſſiſt chem: that, to remove 


this difficulty, and others that might ariſe, he declared he 


was determined to uſe all his power for the reſtoration ot a 


prince, to a country belonging to him by undeniable right: 


that he hoped providence w vould favour fo juſt a cauſe; but, 
that the fear of ill ſucceſs might not 3 any perſon from 
declaring readily for him, he promiſed a ſecure retreat in 
his dominions, to all that ſhould join him, and, in caſe they 
were forced to leave their country, he declared, that every 
fea or land officer ſhould have the fame rank as he enjoyed 
in Great-Britain, and the ſoldiers ſhould be received and 
treated like his own. | | 

Theſe preparations had not been fo ſecret, but the king 
had received timely notice to take the nece flary Precautions: | 
tie duke of Orleans, in return for the ſame favour, bor d 
acquainted him with all he could diſcover. A proclama 
on was publiſhed againſt the duke of Ormond, and the other 
lords that were with him, with a rew ard of 5000l. for ſeizing 
the duke, aud of 1000). for each of the reit, and of 5001. 
ior every gentleman. 

As the rumour of the invaſion increaſed, ſome force: 
were ordered into the north and into the weſt of England: 
the ſttates-general had notice to have two thouſand t men 
ready to tranſport into England when occaſion required 
and were, at the ſame time, deſired not to ſuffer the ful pici 
ons cmbarkations of ammunition and men that were making 
at Amflerdam, which they agreed to, notwithſtanding the 
endeavours of the Spaniſh miniiters to the contrary. Above 
all, the naval armament againſt the Spaniſh ſquadron was 
haſtened; and, upon the repeated advices of the regent, the 


king came to che houſe of peers, and ſaid, that he had given 


orders to the lord-chancellor to declare to both houſes 3 
Upon this the lord- 
chancellor read the following ſpeech:, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* Having received from our good brother and ally, the 
molt chriſtian king, repeated advices, that an invaſion wil 
ſuddenly be attempted from Spain againſt my dominions, 
in favour of the pretender to my crown, I have judged it 
convenient to make you acquainted with it, and ſhall, on 
my part, take all the neceſſary meaſures to defeat the deſigns 
of our enemies. 


where he en- 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 
This attempt, if it proceed, muſt engage me in ſome 
farther expences by fea and land than proviſion has been 
made for. I muſt therefore recommend it to you, that I 
be enabled in ſuch manner, as you ſhall judge convenient, 
to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for our ſecurity; and you 
may depend upon it, that I ſhall upon this, and all other 


occaſions, have as much regard to the eaſe of my people, as 


ſhall be conſiſtent with their ſafety, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The many proofs, I have had of the affection and loyal- 
ty of this parliament, leave me no room to doubt of your 
ſteady and vigorous perſeverence in ſupport of my perion 
and government upon this occaſion.” 


This ſpeech had all the effect the king could expect or 
deſire. Both houſes aſſured him of their ſupport; and the 
commons defired him to augment his forces by ſea and 
land, in fuch manner as he ſhould think fit, promiting to 
make good any increaſe of expence on that account. With 
theſe aſſurances of the parliament, the king had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee his allies exert their zeal in his defence. The 
States ſent over the two thouſand men; and the marquis de 
Prie, governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fix battalions 
of imperialiſts. 
twenty battalions, but it was not thought proper to accept 
his offer. Theſe precautions taken by the king were very 
juſt, but, as it happened, they proved needleſs. The Spa- 
niſh fleet came with a fair wind as far as cape Finiſtere, when 
a violent itorm aroſe, which laſted two days and two nights. 
The fleet was entirely diſperſed, and diſabled from purſuing 
their courſe. The admiral's ſhip of ſixty-four guns, having 
loſt all her maits, made for the coaſt of Spain, as did all 
tie reſt in the belt manner they could. By this ſtorm, the 
men and hories were for the moſt part rendered unler- 
viceable. 5 : | | | 

Though the Spaniſh {ſquadron miſcarried, the trigates 
arrived at Kintail in Scotland. Theſe frigates failed from 
Port-Paſſage the latter end of February, and came to Kin— 
tail the 16th of April, without having {cen any of the Spa- 
niſh fleet in their way. They brought with them the carls 
of Seaforth and Mariſchal, and the marquis of Tullibardine, 
E with three hundred and ſeven Spaniards, being a detach- 
ment of twelve men in a company of Don Pedro de Caltro's 
regiment of foot, commanded by a heatenant-coloncl with 
tx captains, ſix heutenants, and as many enſigns. They 
brought alſo arms for two thouſand men. The licutenant- 
colonel: was aſſured there were ten thouſand men in arms 
ready to join him, but, very few appearing, he kept che 
frigates two days, reſolving to go off again, but he was at 
luſt prevailed with to let them fail. The two carls and the 
marquis, who had ventured themſclves with fo tmall a force, 
went with the Spaniards and joined the rebels. After this 
junction, they poflefied themſelves of Donan-Caſtle, and 
put in it a garriſon of fifty men; but captain Boyle, in the 
Worceſter, and ſome other ſhips came before the place, and 
took the garriſon priſoners. In the mean time, general 
E \\1ohtman was ordered by the lord Carpenter, to march 
with the forces under his command in queſt of the rebels. 
He marched from Inverneſs t! 
having halted one day at the head of Lochneſs, came up 
ich them at a place called the paſs of Glenſhill, which 
ey gave out they were refolved to defend; but, upon the 
approach of the King's troops, they immediately deſerted 
it, and retircd to another pals called Strachell, where they 
were more advantagcouily poſted, The general, having 
viewed their ſituation, made the following diſpoſition tor 
the attac: on the right were poſted all the grenadiers under 
the command of major Milbourn, being about a hundred 
and fifty in number, who were fultained by Mountague's 

n 


* 


A marriage was this year agreed upon for the pretender, with a daugh- 
ter of prince Sobietki, eldeſt ſon of John Sobieſki, king of Poland, who bad 
gained ſo much honour by raifing the fiege of Vienna. But the court of 
Viewa thought fit to intereſt itſelf ſo much. in preventing this intended mar- 
ringe, that the princeſs was Lopped-in paſting through Tuch into Italy, and 
cred into confinement- at Inipruck. Great application as made to the 
enpcror for her releaſe; but he continued inffexible, and ſecmed the more 
to extend his authority in this affair, as the whole family of Sobiefki lay un- 
der, great aud uncommon obligations to him, on account of penſions and 
conhiderable allowances, which they received from him, in ackuowledgment 
ct the great ſervices ot the late king of Poland to the empire. Prince James 
Sdhieſkl, father of this young princets, held bis ſubſi ſtance chiefly at the em- 
Perors pleaſure, On this occaſion he went therefore to Vienna, to make his 
IWmifhon to the emperor, whom he under ſtood to be highly diſpleated with 

IM; but his imperial mujeſty would be no ways reconciled to him, on agree 
to a continuance of his cuſtomary allowance upon any other terms, but his 
entirely breaking off the match. | ö 

Whulſt intereeſſion was making for her libe iy, the princeſs Sobicſki cſcap- 


The duke of Orleans offered no leſs than 


ne beginning of June, and, 


NN. 121 
regiment, commanded by lieutenant-colongl Laurence, and 
a detachment of fifty men commanded by colonel Harriſon ; 
the reſt of the regiment being in garrilon at Inverlochy. 
Theſe were ſupported by Haffel's Dutch regiment, and 
four companies out of Amerongon's. This wing had fifty- 
ſix of lord Strachnaver's men in the flank, under the com- 
mand of enſign Mackey; and the whole wing was com- 
manded by colonel Clayton, who acted as brioadier upon 
this occaſion. The left wing conſiſted of Clayton's reg1- 
ment, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Reading, and had 
on the flank about fourſcore men of the Monroes, under 
the command of mr. Munroe of Calcairn. The dragoons 
which were a hundred and twenty in number, commanded 
by major Robertfon, and had made their march from Inver— 
nets without the lols of a ſingle horſe, or the leaſt incon- 
venience, were ordered to keep the road, having four co- 
horns placed in their front. The major-general himſelf 
was poltcd in the centre, where every-one had free accets 
to him for orders. | | 
The rebels forces confifted of one thoufand fix hundred 
and forty Highlanders, beſides three. hundred Spaniards, 
and a body of five hundred Highlanders, who were poſted 
on a hill, in order to make themſelves maſters of the bag 
gage ofthe king's troops, it being always one of their chit 
aims. 15 evident, that the kins's 
torces, actually engaged, did not excced cioht hundred and 
fifty men, belides the one hundred and twenty drago0ons 
and one hundred and thirty-tix Highlanders; The lett 
wing was ordered to begin the attac; and the rebels always. 
as they had fired their muſkets; ipping off, and. never 
venturing to come to a cloſe engagement, were driven from 
roc to roc, the king's forces chafing them above three 
hours, till they gaiped the top of the hill, where the rc- 
bels were immediately diſperſed. The earl of Seaforth an 
lord George Murray were wounded. Fhere-were: twents- 
one men killed, and an hundred ang twenty-one wounded; 


* 


From this Uilpolition It 


olicers included, of the king's troops, who lay on their arms 
all tight, in order to bring off the wounded; and marched 
the nextmorning to Glenſhill, where about two in the at- 
ternoon the Spaniards furrendered themſelves pritoners 
at cliſcretion and deliverd up all their ares and ammunj- 
tion. Their commander ſaid, th 
the reſt were ſhifting. for themſelves, and believed, they 
would endenvohr to get off as ſoon as poſlible at the ſca 
port towns were they could hope to have friends'sto ler 
them eſcape. General Wightman acquainted the lord Car- 
pentcr,- that he had taken two hundred and teventy-four 
Spaniarus priſoners, and was making a tour through the 
diltcuit part of -Seatorth's country, to terrify the guilty, 
and preterve the well affected, and that he. had Uitcrly dis- 
perſed the rebels, the chiefs of whom Seaforth, Tullibar- 
dine, Mariichal,. and others, were gone off to the Lewis 
or Orkney iſlands. Thus ended Cardinal Alberoni's en- 
terprize upon Greœat- Britain.“ 

When the king 


Spaniſh invafio! 
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ſent the meſſage to both houſes about the 

lebating upon the tamous 
peerage bill. This bill, by which the number of peers was 
to be limitted, is ſaid to have been chictly intended to put 
a reſtraint on the prince of of Wales, when his ſucceffion 
ſhould take place, from whom the preſent miniltry could 
expect but 11 Be this 
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Who, on the laſt day of February, repreſented in thehoule 
> : 4 1 1 7 £ 1 . NT & 1 e 1 iO ; 0 „ N YO wo cont 
of lords, that.the. number of peers being of late years vc; 


much. increaſed, efpecially tince the union of the two 
Kingdoms, it [cemed-ablolutely neceſſary to fix the. tame, 
— * 


tertained by the pope and ſome of the cardinals, She ſeemed unpitient to 

be conducted to her ſpouſe; but the hazard of the preſent conjuncture, and 

the uncertainty: ofchis refidence, till his projects were brought to forme nis, 

made the pope continue her under his care at Rome, No other opportu— 

nity. of Correipondente could therefore be obtained. but by letters ; and, about 

the latter ent of June, an account was brought to England of one Maffy,“ 
who was feut from Rome with ditpatches trom her to tho pretender and car- 
dinal Alberom; and, quicly after, earl Cadogan. had notice of a perſon ot 

the fame name in Holland, with letters and papers of conſequence ; where- 

upon, at his inſtances, Maſiy's lodgings were ſearched, and his perton and 

papers jecured. 

v The ſame day this bill was brought in, there was printed and delivered 
to the lords, a liſt of the pezrs exiting at the time of king Janes I's ach ef 
lion to the crown, and of thoſe who have fince been advanced tothe poetages 
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both to preſerve the dignity of the peerage, and to pre- 
vent the inconveniences that may attend the creation of a 
great number of peers to ſerve a preſent purpoſe; of which 
they had a remarkable inſtance in the late reign. He there- 
fore made a motion for bringing in a bill to ſettle and limit 
the peerage in ſuch a manner, that the number of Engliſh 
peers ſhould not be enlarged beyond fix above the preſent 
number, which, upon failure of male iſſue might be ſup- 
plied by new creations; and that, inſtead of ſixteen elective 
peers, twenty-five ſhould be made hereditary on the part 
of Scotland, whoſe number upon failure of heirs male 
ſhould be ſupplied by ſome other Scots peers. The duke 
of Argyle (who was now lord-ſteward of the houſhold) ſe- 
conded this motion, which was alſo ſupported by the earls 
of Sunderland and Carliſle, before they came to any reſo— 
lution; and thereupon his lordſhip, the carl of Oxford, 
excepted againſt it, and ſaid, as it tended to take away 
the brighteſt gem from the crown, it was matter of wonder 
to ſee it ſupported by thoſe, who, by the great employ- 


ments they enjoyed, ſeemed under the ſtricteſt obliga- 


tion to take care of the royal prerogative. That therefore 
there muſt be a ſecret meaning in this motion; but for his 


own part, though he expected nothing from the crown, yet. 


he would never give his vote for lopping off ſo valuable a 
branch of the prerogative, becauſe this would put it out of 
the power of the crown to reward merit and virtuous 


actions.“ To this the carl of Sunderland anſwered, * that 


though the number of peers were limited, yet the crown 
ſhould {till be the fountain of honour, and preſerve its 
prerogative of creating new peers upon the extinction of 
old titles for want of male iſſue, which happened frequently; 
and that thoſe extinctions would give the prince on the 
throne ſuthcient opportunities to beltow honours upon 
comnioners of diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities.“ The de- 
bate being adjourned to the 2d of March, upon that 
day, carl Stanhope delivered to a full houſe the following 
metlage from the king: | 


FVV . 

His majeſty being informed, that the houſe of peers 
have under conſideration the ſtate of the peerage of Great- 
Britain, is graciouſly pleated to acquaint this houſe, that 
he has fo much at heart the ſettling the peerage of the 
whole kingdom upon fuch a foundation, as may ſecure the 
freedom and conſtitution of parliaments in all future ages, 


that he is willing, that his prerogative ſtand not in the 


way of ſo great and neceſſary a work.” 


A motion being made for an addreſs of thanks for this 
meſſage, the earl of Nottingham excepted againſt it, fay- 
ing, *it was unuſual for the king to take notice of any 
thing depending in parliament, before the ſame was laid 
before him in a parliamentary way.” But the duke of Bucks 
over-ruled this objection, and ſaid, it could not be ſup— 
poled, that the king alone ſhould be 1gnorant of what every 
body elſe knew; and that, ſince his majeſty pleaſed, for 
the good of his ſubjects, to ſuffer his prerogative to be re- 
ſtrained, they ought rcadily to accept, and thankfully ac- 
knowledge, fo great and fo gracious a condeſceniion.” 
Upon this the addreſs was agreed to, and the debate was 


as alſo of the ſeveral peers extinct in his and the ſucceeding reigns, By this 


liſt it appears that, 


At the death of queen Elizabeth, the number of extinct added 


Eugliſh peers was — — — ſ ? 

King James I. created — — 62 17 45 
King Charles J. — — . 38 
King Charles II. —— 64 53 11 
King James II. — 8 8 0 
King William aud queen Mary | 39 21 9 
Qucen Anne — — — 30 24 6 
King George — 20 108 18 

5 332... 1 
Remuins —' s 178 


At the time of debating the bill, the ſtate of the peers was as follows: 
The prince of Wales and duke of York 2 


Dukes — 22 
Earls 73 
Viſconnts — — 13 
Barons — 68 

178 
Archbiſhops and biſhops — 26 


Peers of Scotland 
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put off to the next day; when the earl of Sunderland, in 
a long ſpeech, ran over the ſeveral changes, that had hap. 
pened in the peerage, ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth 
to this time; urged the neceſſity of limiting the number of 
peers ; and propoſed the duke of Somerſet's ſcheme, with 
relation both to the Engliſh and Scotch peers. Earl Cow. 
per in anſwer to this {peech endeavoured to ſhew, © that 
what was intended to be done, with relation to the Scots 
peerage, was a manifeſt violation of the treaty of union, 
and the highelt piece of injuſtice; for it was no leſs than to 
deprive perſons of their right without being heard, and 
without any pretence of forteiture on their part; urging, 
that the Scots peers, who ſhould be excluded” from the 
number of twenty-five heredttary, would be in a worſe con- 
dition than any other ſubjects, ſince they would be neither 
electing nor elected, nor repreſenting nor repreſented, 
which could not fail of raiting dangerous diſcontents 
amongſt them. That beſides it would be a breach of truit 
In thole, who repreſented the Scots pecrage, wholly to di- 
veſt their principles of a power, with which they had in- 
truſted them only for a few years: and therefore he was 
of opinion, that the Scots peers ought to have been con— 
ſulted, before any ſteps were made in ſo nice and fo im- 
portant an affair.” Theſe objections were anſwered by the 
earls of Sunderland, Stanhope, and Cadogan, the dukes of 
Bucks and Newcaſtle, the biſhop of Gloceſter and ſome 
other Engliſh lords, who were ſupported by ſeveral Scots 
peers, particularly the dukes of Roxburgh and Mon- 
troſe, the marquis of Annandale, and the earl of Hay. In 
the firſt place, it was alledged, that the ſettling the pceer- 
age, in the manner propoted, was rather a benefit than a 
diſadvantage to the Scots peerage, whoſe repreſentatives 


were threby increaſed by nine, and all made hereditary: and 


as for thoſe peers, who, for the preſent, would be excluded, 
they would afterwards have a chance to come in upon failure 
of any of the twenty-five : that this regulation could not 
be looked upon as a violation of the union, two things 
only being made unalterable fundaments of that contract, 
religion, and the proportion of public taxes : that the con- 


ſulting of the Scots peers in this affair, would be altogether 


improper and unpacliamentary, and attended with great in- 
convenience. he earl of Nay in particular repreſented, 
that the bring in a number of peers into that houſe, by 
election, as certainly derogatory to the dignity of that 
augult aflembly, and of the higheſt tribunal in the united 
kingdonis: and therefore he had long before wiſhed to {cc 
this defect in the union rectified, and the Scots peers freed 
from that ignominious mark of diftin&tion, which made 
them be looked upon as dependant on the court and mi- 


niſtry, and not at liberty to vote like the other members, 
for the good and intereſt of their country.“ The earl of 


Nottingham, the lord Townſhend, and tome other pœers, 
declared, that they were not againſt the ſettling and li- 
miting the peerage, but only againſt the doing it in ſuch 
a manner, as, in their opinion, was unjuſt, and might be 
attended with dangervus conſequences.“ But, after a long 
debate, reſolutions agreeable to the duke of Somerſet's 
motion was agreed to, and the judges were ordered to pre- 
pare and bring in the bill. 

As this affair had made a great noife, and alarmed, not 


The reſolutions about the Scots peers were theſe fix : 

I. That, in lieu of the ſixteen elective peers to lit in this houſe on the part 
of Scotland, twenty-five peers to be declared by his majeſty, ſhall have he- 
reditary ſeats in parliament, and be the peers on the part of the peerage of 
Scotland, | 

II. That ſuch twenty-five peers ſhall be declared by his majeſty, beſore 
the next ſeſſion of parhament, 

III. That nine of the ſaid twenty-five ſhall be appointed by his majeſty to 
have immediate right to ſuch hereditary ſeats in parliament, ſubject to the 
qualifications requifite by the laws now in being. | 

IV. That none of the remaining ſixteen, 1o to be declared by his ma— 
jeſty, or their heirs, ſhall become ſitting peers of the parliament of Great 
Britain, till after the determination of this preſent parliament, except {uch 
as are of the number of the ſixteen peers now fitting in parliament on the 
part of Scotland and their heirs. | 

V. That if any of the twenty-five peers, ſo to be declared by his majeit;, 

and their heirs, ſhall fail, ſome one or other of the peers of Scotland ſh! 
be appointed by his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceflors, to ſucceed every 1uc 
peer ſo failing, and every peer ſo appointed ſhall be one of the peers on 


the part of the peerage of Scotland, in the parliament of. Great-Britain, and 


to, toties quoties, as often as any ſuch failure ſhall happen. 

VI. "That the hereditary right of fitting in parliament, which ſhall accrue 
to the twenty-live peers of Scotland, to be declared by his majeſty, thall bx 
ſo limited, as not to deſcend to females. 


The reſolutions concerning the Engliſh peers (which were agreed to the 
next day) were theſe five: 

I. That the number of peers of Great- Britain, on the part of England, 
ſhall be enlarged, without precedent right, beyond ſix above wha#they ate 
at preſent : but, as any of the ſaid preſent peers, or ſuch new peers, in cal 
they be created, ſhall fail, their number may bz tupplied by ne creations o 
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only the generality of the Scots peers, but alſo many of 
the Enol:th commoners, a pamphlet, ſaid to be written by 
mr. Benton, called the Plebian, was publiſhed againſt the 
bill, which was anſwered by mr. Addiſon, in his paper called 
the Old Whig. In theſe papers, the chief arguments, on 
both t:des of that important queſtion, are largely and fully 
diſplayed. - | | 

1719] Whilſt the public was in expectation of the iſſue 
of this affair, a ſudden ſtop was put to all farther procced- 
ings. Earl Stanhope, when the bill came to be read the 
third time, made a ſpeech, wherein he obſerved, that this 
bill had made a great noiſe, and raiſed ſtrange apprehen- 
ſions: and ſince the deſign of it had been fo miſrepreſented, 
and ſo miſunderſtood, that it was like to meet with great 
oppoſition in the other houſe, he thought it advilable 
to let the matter lie ſtill till a more proper opportunity.” 
Upon this, the third reading was put off a fortnight, by 
| which means the bill was dropped for this ſeſſion: for the 
king, four days after, came to the houſe of peers, and put an 
enddſ to the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech, which the lord- 
chancellor read to both houles : 


- My Lords and Gentlemen, 

. Jam now come to put an end to this ſeſſion, in which 
fd you have ſhewn many great and ſcaſonable proots of vour 
- WM cuty and affection to my perſon and government, and of 
pour care and fatety and welfare of your fellow-ſubjects. 

__— By the bleſſing of God on our endeavours, we have hi- 
n MW therto diſappointed the ill deſigns of our enemies, who flat- 
-- | tered themſelves with ſucceſs from our unhappy diviſions. 
a2 We perceive by the raſh and wicked countels which have. 
>; lately prevailed in the court of Spain, that the defperate 
d and extravagant projects of one ambitious man, though not 


d, capable of giving fears to their neighbours, may occaſion 
re to them ſome expence and trouble. 


ot That court being influenced by counſels odious and de- 
os; ſtructive to the Spaniards, who find themlelves neglected 
+, | aodoppiciled, after having endeavourcd to fomet conſpi— 
n- MW racics and {editions both here and in France, and ſtooped 
ler to practices unuſual, accompanied by manifeſtoes of a ſtile 
ne unheard of among great princes, has at laſt proceeded ro 
4, acknowledge the pretender. | 
by As this news has given great ſurprize to all Europe, I“ 
nat queliion not, but it will be received by every good Briton 
ed with indignation and contempt. 

{ee It is our happineſs, at this juncture, to find ourſelves 
ed aſſiſted by the greateſt powers in Europe againſt an enemy, 
de that has no allies, but thote, who would betray the govern- 
mi- ment, under which they live, and are protected. 

ers, | | | 

of Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | | 

ers, thank you very heartily. for the ſupplies you have 


li. granted me this year. The manner, in which you have 


uch raiſed them, without any new burden to my people, the 
be great addition you have made to the fund for ſinking the 
ong debts of the nation, the diſcharge of the exchequer bills, 
[et's and the proviſions you have made to pay whatever remains 
pre- juſtly due to foreign ſtates and princes, are the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of your wiſdom, as well as of your zeal for my ſer— 
not vice, and the good of your country. You may obterve, I 
have hitherto been very cautious of making ule of the 
power you have given me, to increaſe our forces by ſea and 
2 Park land. If our enemies ſhould oblige me to a greater ex- 
80 00 pence, it ſhall be employed for your ſervice. This is what 
4 tlie truſt you repoſed in me requires at my hands, and what 
beſore WW 1 owe to ſo dutiful and affectionate houte of commons. 
{ty to : | 
35 My Lords and Gentlemen, 
There being nothing more deſirable, at all times, than 
s ma- a firm union between proteſtants, I reflect with ſatisfaction 
1 upon the law you have paſſed this ſeſſion, which will, I 
on the i hope, prove effectual to that purpoſe. As it is a fignal 
ajeſty, commoners, natural born ſubjects of this kingdom, and ſo, toties quoties, 
f119! as often as ſuch failure ſhall happen. 
y fuc. II. That no perſon be at any time hereafter created a peer by writ, nor 


ers O 
* 


the pe: 5 
1, and tie heirs male of his body. ; 
III. That there be not any reſtraint on the crown to create any. of the 


any peerage granted by patent for any longer eſtate than for the grantee, and 


accrue We Princes of the blood peers of Great-Britain, with right to fit in parliament, 

hall be IV. That, whenever any of the lords now fitting in parliament, whoſe 
K lons have been called by writ, ſhall die, then it ſhall be lawtul for his majeſty, 
A his heirs and ſacceflors, to create a peer to ſupply the number ſo letlened, 

to the V. That every creation of a peer hereafter to be made contrary to theſe 


recſolutions ſhall be null and void to all intents and purpoſes, 
gland, WE 
* are 
in ca 


ions 0! 


The Plebeian has the following expreſſions : the greateſt traitor to ei- 
£5 vil ſociety, that ever yet appeared, will be the man, if ſuch a one can be 
„ 
2 
55 


bound, who ſhall contend for ſuch a bill, ſhould it be propoſed among the 


W nn, with the aſturance in his pocket of being a peer, as ſoon as the 


they came t. 
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inſtance of moderation and indulgence in our eſtabliſhed 
church, ſo [ hope it will beget ſuch a return of gratitude 
from all diffenting proteſtants, as will greatly tend to her 
honour and ſecurity, both which I ſhall ever have near 
at heart. | 

I have always looked upon the glory of a ſovereign, and 
the liberty of a ſubject, as inſeparable ; and think it is the 
peculiar happineſs of a Britiſh king, to reign over a free 
people. As the civil rights, therefore, and privileges of all 
my ſubjects, and eſpecially of my two houles of parlia— 
ment, do juſtly claim my moſt tender concern: if any pro- 
viſion deſigned to perpetuate theſe bleſſings to your poſte- 
rity remains imperfect, for want of time, during this ſeſſion 
maturely to diſcuſs and ſettle matters of ſo great impor- 
tance, I promiſe myſelf, you will take the firit opportu— 
nity to render my withes for your happinets compleat and 
eflectual, and to ſtrengthen the union, whicl is of fo much 
conſequence to the welfare of this kingdom. | 
If the circumſtances of my affairs hall allow of my go 
ing abroad this ſummer, I thall take the ſame care of your 
intereſts, as if I remained here. The many negotiations 
which will be on foot, to reſtore the peace of che north, 
in which the trade and tranquility of this kingdom may be 
very much concerned, will make my preſence there of great 
ule to thele my. dominions. And, as in that eaſe I deugn, 
by the bleffing of God, to mect you carly next winter, 1 
will only recommend to you molt earneſtly, that. [iy 119 
aſide all animoſities, vou would, in your reſpective coun: 
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ties and {tations, ule your utmoſt endeavours to pi 
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ty; and afterwards, by ſeveral. prorogattions, to 
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November.“ 


fn 

the 23d of 
Soon after the prorocation, the king declared his intenti— 
on of going to Hanover, and appointed for lord jultices, in 
his abſence, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord-chancellor 
Parker, the dükes of Kingſton, Argyle (now alſo Green- 
wich) Newecatltle, Bolton, Marlborough, and Roxburgh, 
the carls Sunderland, Berkley, and Stanhope, and fecre- 
tary Craggs. The prince and princeſs of Wales, not being 
appointed regents, retired into the country, and appeared 


no more till the king's departure, a few days after which 


St. James's to ſec the young princeſs, who 
kept a levee twice a, weck: and to them it was, that the 
lords quilices, and a numetous appearance: of foreign mi— 
niſters, nobility, and ocnry, made their compliments on 
the king's. birth-day, who was entered into the ſixtieth year 
of his age. | 

As the king thought his prefence in Germany neceſtary 
to forward the many negotiations that were on foot, he ſet 
out the x1th of May, and, atter a thort paſlave of heventcen 
hours, arrived in Holland. With the king embarked earl 
Stanhope, the dutcheſs of Munſter (now dutchets of Ken- 
dal) and the lord and lady How, with fome others. The 
king ſtaid two daysat Olnabrug, and came to Herenhauſen, 
the 18th of May. 

The death of the king of Sweden having removed the 
chief obſtacle to the peace of the north the king turned. his 
thoughts firſt that way. "The new queen, who had fuc- 
ceeded her brother Charles XII, as well as the whole nation, 
were defirous of peace; drained of men and money, they 
were. unable to make war: : almoſt-the whole army, led 
by the late king to the-fatal expedition of Norway, mitera- 
bly. periſhed. Bat it was not fuſticient to give peace to 
Sweden, it was neceſfary allo to ditarm her other enemies,“ 
and bound their pretenſions. Thele enemies were the Czar, 
and the kings of Denmark, Prufha, and Poland, King 
George, ditpleaſed with the czar, whom he fuſpected of 
having entered into all the projccts which had been form— 
ed againſt him, refolyed to kcep no meatures with him. 
He began with a fincere reconciliation with Sweden, then 


bill-paſſes, And fhonld he fucceeq, which God forbil, that honour, which 
is to be the reward of ſo bate a treachery, will be a laſting mark of intainy to 
the fainily that bears it, whilſt any notion of honour remains among. mane 
kind? 

Mr Benſon was ſoon: after removed from his poſt of ſurveyor-general of 
his majeſty's works, and was ſucceeded by {ir Thomas Hewet. 

3 act paſſed after the reſtoration, obliging all mayors and aldermen, 
&. at their admiſſion into otfces, to tign a declaration againſt the ſolemn 
league and covenant, on a coniderable penalty. As this act was {till in force 
and all the magiſtrates liable to the penalty of it, becauſe the declaration had 
been univertaliy neglected, on a petition of the lord mayor and allermen of 
London, an act patied this ſeſſion to repeal it, under the title of * an act for 
quicting and eſtibithing corporations.“ EI 

The truſtees of the forfeited eſtates delivered in an account of the value 
of the eſtates of papiſts, which had, in purſuance of an act, for that pu pole, 


2 1 3 y #\ 1 17 * » 
been regiſtered in the ſeveral counties 01 England, amounting to 37 5,2841, 
158. 34d. 
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endeavoured to foften the king of Denmark, and induce 
the two others to proceed with great moderation, to ac- 
knowledge him for mediator, and join with him, if necel- 
ſary, to compel the czar to accept of equitable conditions. 
The duke of Orleans, in concert with king George, had 
offered his midiation to Sweden for a reconciliation with that 
prince. The offer was accepted, and, in July, a proviſio- 
nal treaty was ſigned, by which a peace was to be conclud- 
ed as ſoon as pothble, agreeable to the plan, and terms 
agreed upon, with the mediator. This was punctually 
performed, and in November, the fieur de Batſewitz, 


miniſter of his Britannic majeſty, as duke and elector of 


Brunſwick, ſigned the peace with the plenipotentiaries of 


qucen Ulrica. 


By this treaty Sweden gave up for ever, to the royal and 


electoral houſe of Hanover, the duchies of Bremen and 


Verden, with all their rights and dependencies, according 
to the treaty of Oſnabrug, of the 23d of October, 1648, 
by virtue of which the kings of Sweden had enjoycd them. 


On the other hand, the elector of Hanover engaged to con- 
tinue to his new ſubjects their rights, privileges, eflects, 


and religion; and to diſcharge the engagements of his pre— 
deceſſors in thoſe duchies. Moreover, he obliged himſelf 
to pay to the queen of Sweden a million of rix-dollars at 
wo payments; the firſt before the ſigning of the treaty; 


the {econd, five or fix weeks after the exchange of the ra- 


tifications. He engaged likewiſe to renew, both as king of 
Great-Britain, and elector of Hanover, the alliances for— 
merly eſtabliſhed with his predeceffors and the kingdom of 
Sweden. Laſtly, the treaty of Weſtphalia was renewed 
with a reſervation of demanding and accepting the guaran- 
tee of the emperor, and, according to circumſtances, - of 
{ome other powers. 


At the fame time the lord Carteret, embaſſador plenipo- 


tentiary from Great-Britain to the court of Sweden, was 
employed to negotiate the confirmation of this treaty of 
peace, by an alliance between the two crowns, ſtill under 
the mediation and guarantee of France. But this alliance 
was not concluded till the next year, as will be related. 
Theſe negotiations with the queen of Sweden were not 
the moſt difficult; ſhe readily agreed to a peace, and con- 
ſidered it as the ground of her ſafcty, and the end of her 
miſcries. But it was not the ſame either with the king of 
Denmark or the czar, who looked upon theſe negotiations 
as the ruin of their ſchemes, and an obſtable to their con- 


queſts. As for king Auguſtus, he entered entirely into the 


views of the king of Great-Britain, and was contented with 
being acknowledged king of Poland; he did not even re- 
quire, that the intereſts of his competitor {Nouid be aban- 
doned, and conſented, that, in the provifional treaty, the 
7 79 5 i ne” 3 
queen of Sweden ſhould relerve to herleli the liberty ot de- 
manding for him what ſhe ſhould e think proper. 

The king of Pruſſia was a little more difiicult; but he 
complied at laſt, and, accepiing the mediation of Great- 
Britain, granted a lulpenſion of arms till the concluſion of 
the peace. | | 

The king of Denmark had made great preparations foran 
expedition againſt Sweden, which he was to execute in 
perton: he had already had ſome luccels, but of a {ud- 
den he defiited, and, conicnting to a ſulpenſion ot arins 

Captain Matthews being left with a ſquadron at Penteniclia, to obſerve 
rear-udmiral Cammock, and hinder his elcaping out of Rleſſina to the fouth- 
ward, had the good fortune to run one of them ſhore, a ſhip of ſ1xty-four 
guns, called the 8 Roſelia; ond another called the St. Pedro of ſixty guns 
was caſt away in Tarento-bay. Cammock himlelt, endeavouring to get away 
to Spain in a tmall frigate of twenty-two. guns, was chated the 6th of Febru- 
ary by. a ſhip of captan Matthews's ſquadron, and eſcaped with much difli— 


culty in his boat to Catania, but the frigate was taken, with all his effefts: 


and papers, amongſt which was a commiſſion from the pretender, appointing 
him admiral of the white tquadron, 

This unhappy man was a native of Ireland, and, being bred up at fea, had 
raiied himtelt to the poſt of a captain, and ſerved in queen Anne's war, with 


no bad character. But afloeiating himſelf with thoſe who were enemies to 


the hoe of Hanover, and becoming obnoxious to the government, on the 
acceftor of that family to the crown, he abandoned his country, and entered 
into the ſervice of Spain, where he was promoted to the rank of a rear-admi- 
ral, and fervedin that poſt in the expedition againſt Sicily. He had never 
been noted to want courage, but, in the action of Paflaro, he ran away 


among the firſt, and eſcaped to NIalta, affording an inſtance, how much a. 


conſciouſneſs of gnit and dread of puniſhment depreſſes the heart, more than 
the fear of an enemy, He was a vain boaſting man, with a roving unſettled 
head, tilled with airy {chemcs ant! projects, without any judgement or diſere- 
tion. He aſiured tignor Patinho, that he could put moſt of the Englith 
fleet into his bands, in recompence for that which be had loſt ; and, in that 
ſenſeleſs confidence, wrote a letter to the admiral, to let him know, that he 
had the pretencer's commands to aſſure him, it he would bring over the 
gieatelt part of his fleet to Meſſina, or to any port in Spain, he would create 
him duke of Albemarle, with a royal bounty of one hundred thouſand 
pownds to ſupport the honour and dignity of that rank; and that every cap— 
tan ſhould have ten thouſand pounds, and the ſeamen. a gratuity of two 
months wages. That fignor Patinho would ſatisfy him of the king of Spain's 
ecurity for the performance of this agreement, and that no body elle but the 


tor ſix months, accepted of the mediation of France and 


"LNG LAND. 


Great-Britain, and, after numberleſs diſputes, gave way 
to the inſtances of the mediators, and accepted of a ſum of 
money by way of ſatisfaction for the conqueſts, which he 
was obliged to reſtore. The czar was the only prince who 
would not comply, but ſent his fleet to the Scheuron or 
Batſes of Sweden, where twelve or fifteen thouſand Mud. 
covites landed, and made a dreadtul 1avage. The Engliſh 
fleet, which, under fir John Norris, was in thoſe ſeas to 
ſupport the negotiations, had orders to treat the Ruſſian 
fleet, as admiral Byng had done that of Spain; but the 
czar recalled his flect, and prevented the blow. Thus 
ſtood affairs in the north; it was time now to fee what was 
done in the Mediterranean this ſummer. | 

Whilſt admiral Byng and the viceroy of Naples were 
waiting for the return of count Hamilton, whom they had 
agreed to ſend to Vienna, to repreſent the poſture of affairs 
and bring bac the final reſolutions of that court concerning 
the operations of the war, the admiral ſailed to Port-Mahon 
to refit his ſquadron. * | 


Signior Patinho had hitherto reſided in Meſſina, direQ- 


ing the affairs of the ifland for the intereſt of his maſter with 
great prudence; but, his preſence being wanted at the 
court of Spain, he embarked on board a felucca, on the 
16th of January in the night, and put to fea, attended by 
two gallies. If the darknels had continued an hour longer, 
he would have undoubtedly fallen into the mouths of two of 
the Englith cruzers, which chated his gallies into a bay 
near Palermo; but the felucca eſcaped, and landed him in 


Italy, from whence he proceeded to Madrid, and, by his 


councils and induſtry, all methods were uſed for ſupport- 
ing their army in Sicily with recruits of men, and all necel- 
{aries of war. The Venetians and Genoele, and even the 
French confuls in the ports of Italy, notwithſtanding the 
ſcvere pronivitions of the regent, were corrupted to give 
them all the aſſiſtance poſſible; and, though many veilels 
were taken many cleaped. As to the French, admiral Byng 
found himſelt under a difficulty how to treat the ſhips of a 
nation, that was in ſtrict alliance with England. He made 
loud complaints of their partiality, till at laſt the regent 
gave him leave to confitcate all thoſe he met with in the 
lervice of Spain, which put ſome ſtop to their clandeſtine 
proceedings. * e 
Admiral Byng, having refitted moſt of his ſquadron at 
Port-Mahon, haſtened away from thence with four men of 
war, the goth of March, leaving the reſt to follow him, 
and arrived the 4th of April at Naples, where he hoped to 


find the army from Hungary arrived, and in a readinels 


to embark; but, . contrary to his expectations, he ſaw 
every ching in extreme bacwardneſs, partly for want of 
money. i 

On the 23d of April, count de Mercy arrived at Naples 
from Vienna, to take upon him the command of the whole 
army. He was a native of Lorrain, but brought up in the 
emperor's ſervice, where he had riſen to the rank of gene- 
ral of the horſe. He Was of a tall grageful preſence, with 
a very ſoldier-like appearance, but had the misfortune of 
being ſhort-ſighted, almolt to purblindneſs. He had gre 
ſtrength of body and mind, and was indefatigable in the utc 
of both, when neceſſary. He was full of fire, and his con- 
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dukes of Ormond and Mar were in the ſecret. Whether he wrote by di- 
rection or not, does not appear, but the letter met with the contempt 1 
deſerved. He likewiſe fent another letter to captain Walton, with the pro— 
miſe of a reward of ten thouſand pounds, a commiſſion of admiral of the b!ue, 
and to be made an Enghth peer, if he would bring his ſhips into Meftin, 
which the honeſt captain brought to the admiral, with vehement cxpreſſion 
of abhofrence and indignation, | 


Mr Corbet mentions here an inſtance or two of the unfair-praftice 0: 
other nations at this time upon the Engliſh trade, and which, it is appre- 
hended, wil always be the calc, whenever England is engaged in forvig! 
wars, "The admiral having intelligence from Genoa, that a privateer 0: 
tweutv-fourguns had been fitted out by French merchants of that place, an! 
was cruizing with a Spaviſh commiſſion off of cape Corfo, and having n9 
ſmall frigates with him, he converted the Loo hoſpital ſhipinto a frigate, 
and, putting twenty guns and one hundred men into her, ſent her, under 
the command of captain Prothero, in queſt of the laid piivateer. The ca|- 
tain foitunately met with her off the illand of Capraia, and after a fma!! 
engagement took her. She had one hundred and thirty men, moſt French, 
of whom fifty-ſix were killed, and nineteen wounded, with the loſs only ot 
two men in the Loo, and four wounded, The- admiral dicted the prito: 
ners to be ſent to 'Thoulon, and delivered into the cuſtody of the jntendan!; 
and he wrote to the Engliſli embatlador at Paris to repreſent thoſe procees 
ings to the regent, to whole juſtice he left the priſoners, Another ſhip 4s 
ſitted out at Venice, with fifty guns, and two hundred and fifty men, al 
Venetians, except three Spaniards, and eight Engliſh; and having taken 4 
Spanith commiſſion at Malta, which fignor Patinho had lodged there for he", 
ſhe went a cruizing on the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, being informed et 
it, ſent the Orford and Rupert after her, the latter of which, meeting with 
her off of Peniſcola, engaged and took her by boarding, having killed 6xt)- 
one men, and wounded twenty-nine; with th; loſs only of one mar; killed aud 
three wounded. | | 
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verſation abounded with wit and humour. He had great 
ill in courting and careſſing perſons, when he wanted to 
gain any point, but, at other times, his behaviour diſco— 
vered much haughtineſs. He had an inſatiable thirſt for 
glory, which was ſeconded by a bold and molt reſolute 
temper, always headed his troops himſelf, and ſeemed to 
have a fort of paſſion for fighting. He was ſeldom in any 
action but he was wounded, and was not eſteemed a fortu- 
nate officer. He deſpiſed an enemy too much, was impati- 
ent for engaging, and had the character of not caring what 
men he ſacrificed to obtain his purpoſe, when a few days 
pacience might perhaps have ſucceeded as well without it; 
which opinion made the {oldiers uneaſy under him, as 
they were in continual apprehenſions of being led to the 
ſlaughter. Upon the whole, as he had great parts, and 
great experience of ſervice, he muſt have been made a 
rear general (as he was a complete fine gentleman) 1t he 
had had a cooler temper, or could have commanded it better. 
But with all his faults he was certainly in the ſupetior rank 
of men, of which there needs no better proot, than that he 
was a favourite of prince Eugene, He was now going to 
encounter an old ſchool-tellow in the marquis de L. e, who 
was a Fleming by birth, and a good general under a que 
oppoſite character, being as different from the other 11 pcr- 
ſon, as he was in temper. 
ture, not affable nor open in his diſpoſition, but much 
eſteemed for his judgment and prudence, and was of great 
military experience too. He was as cautious and circum— 
ſpect, as the other was bold and enterprizing; and, in this 
reſpect, both ſeemed to be in their. proper employment, 
the one in a ſituation of defence, and the other of attac. It 
was thought, that in the courſe of this war, he ſhipped ſome 
opportunities, which the overſight, or wants of the Ger- 
mans, gave bim of acting upon them to advantage; but, 
he confidered, that he was in a country, where he was ſhut 
up from receiving any conſiderable ſupplies. of men, while 
the enemy poured in what numbers they pleated, and that 
any large diminution of his troops might. endanger the 
whole, and therefore made it a principal point to preſerve 
his army as much as. poſſible, and with the advantage of the 
paſſes, and the affection of the country people, to diſtreſs 
and diſable. his adverfary, which he effected with much 
kill and wiſdom, and maintained the honour of the arms 


of Spain with great reputation; and at lait, when the 


king his maſter was forced by the weight of the alliances 
againſt him, to relinquiſh the uſland, he brought a gallant 
army hac into Spain. ® | 
Whilſt the troops were arriving, and the veſſels to tranſ- 
port them getting ready, admiral Byng affilted at feveral 
conferences with the viceroy of Naples and general Mercy, 
about the intended decent on Sicily. All agreed, that Sy- 
racula was out of the way, but it was not ſo caly to deter- 
mine, whether it would be beſt to land at Palermo, or near 
Nelazzo. Palermo was judged ſafeſt, and would not only 
mak them maſters of the capital city, but alſo of the fer- 
tile province of Mazzara, from whence they might eatily 
ory preyifions and neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the 
Bux Melazzo was moſt expeditious, as 1twould preſs 
he enemy cloſer, and bring matters more quicly to a de- 
But, when they came 
tevamine into the ſtate of their military ſtores, they were 
io deficient ina train of artillery, that the admiral yielded 
to lupply them with cannon, powder, and ball from 
the Spaniſh prizes, rather than ſuffer time to be loſt for 
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All things being at length got ready, the army embarked, 


cConſiſling of ten thouſand foot, and three thouſand five hun- 


E dred horſe, all choice troops, andthe flower of thoſe that had 
lately ſerved victoriouſly in Hungary. The admiral failed 


from the bay of Baiz, the 22d of May, N. S. with eight men 
ol war, and above two hundred tranſports; and, on the 
27th in the evening, arrived before Melazzo, from whence 
general Zumjungen came off, and adviſed count de Mercy 


to land in the bay of Patti, about twenty miles weſtward, 
de coaſt to the eaſtward being all guarded by the enemy. 
Upon this, ſo good a diſpoſition and order was made, that, 
the next morning early, all the foot landed in leſs than 


The city of Naples was at this time full of general officers, and perſons 


BY Of high quality and diſtinction, and abonded in all the pleaſures of that delight- 
ful elimate. The viceroy was ſtudious of making the place agreeable to the 
bs admiral, as much out of affection, as politeneſs. On the feſtival day of St. 
Januarius, he appointed him a box near his own, to behold that famous 
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ceremony. The blood continued long without liquifying, at the approach 


of the head of the faint, The vaſt concourſe of people began to ſhew figns 
vf concern: they fell firſt to praying, afterwards proceeded to groans and 


mentations; and at length, ſuch a confuſed murmuring and uneaſineſs 
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He was of a low miha en tta- 


cminences by the 
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two hours, and moſt of the cavalry by three in the aſter- 
noon, having loſt only two horſes in the voyage. 

Upon the landing of the imperialiſts, the marquis de Lede 
decamped with precipitation, and marched, without halt- 
ing, to Franca Villa, a ſtrong poſt, thirty-two miles diſtant, 
in a mountainous country, and from whence three roads led 
to Palermo, Meſſina, and Svracuta, Count de Mercy ar- 
rived, by caty marches, at Melazzo, and found in the Spa- 
niſh camp tome cannon, with ammunition and utenſils of 
war, which the haſte of the Spaniards had left behind. 

— Whilſt matters were preparing here for the further opera- 
tions of the army, count Seckendort was detached with a 
body of two thoutand five hundred foot, and one hundred 
and fifty horle, to reduce the iſlands of Lipari to the empe— 
ro1's obedience, which he effected, after ſome refiftance, in 
tour days time. This conqueſt was abſolutely necetlary to 
keep open the navigation between Naples and Sicily, which 
had been diſturbed by the armed veſſels of thoſe iſlands. 
Lipari, the principal iſland, is ſaid to contain eight thouſand 
inhabitants, a bold people, addicted to pillage, and the beſt 
mariners in thoſe parts. | 

[L425 now. under deliberation, whether the army ſhould 
5 beſiege Meſſina, or follow the Spaniards, who were 
(trongly intrenching themſelves at Franca Villa. Meſſina 
had a numerous garrifon, and was well provided for a long 
ſicge, which might waſte away the ſummer, whilſt the Spa- 
niards got in the corn, now near ripe, and kept the maga— 
Zines 0: the Hand in their poſſeſſion. It was therefore de- 
termined to.inarch towards the enemy, and endeavour. to 
bring them to battle. The haſty retreat they had made 
from Mclazzo animated count de Mercy fo much, that he 
did not imagine they would make any great ſtand at Franca 
Villa, but that he ſhould trample them under foot (which 
was his expreition) when he came upwith them. The way 
to the enemy lay through a barren mountainous country, 
and it took up to much time to get together a few mules 
and horles for carriage from Calabria, that the army did not 
move from Melazzotill the 19th of June, N. S. amounting 
to about twenty-one thouſand men. They ſuffered a moſt 
painful march of three days, through wild unknown roads, 
broken up, and rendered almoſt unpaflable by the enemy, 
conducted by ignorant guides, and climbing over cragged 
rocs and precipices, the ſoldiers oppreſſed with the weight 
of their ammunition, and fix days bread, which they carri- 
ed, beiides their arms, with a fiery ſun burning over their 
heads, and harraſſed and affaulted all along the heights and 
armed peatants of the country, mixed 
with ſome Spaniſh foot; but arriving, the 19th in the after- 
noon, on the top of the mountain of Tre Fontane, they 
diſcovered the enemy incamped below, in the valley of 
Franca Villa. At the ſight of their camp, a ſhout of joy 
ran through the whole army, in hopes of coming to a de- 
ciſive action, which ſeemed to promiſe tavourably to them, 
it not being imagined, that the enemy could poft themlelves 
in a bottom, with ſo much advantage againſt an army de- 
ſcending from higher ground upon them. | 

The ſituation of the Spaniſh camp was in this manner. 
The rapid river Cantara, whoſe banks are of a ſteep quic 
roc, from fix to eight fect perpendicularly deep, and runs 
through the valley of Franca Villa, was in their front. Their 
left was on the riting grounds about Franca Villa (the town 
lying behind in their center) and extended to a high moun- 
tain, where they had placed ſome armed peaſants, and a 
few foot. On the other ſide of the river (but joined by a 
bridge to the town of Franca Villa) was a fteep roc, with. a 
convent of Capuchins upon it. Here they placed five bat- 
talions of their beſt troops, in as many rows of intrench- 
ments cut into the roc, one above the other; and at the 
point of the roc was a ſmall battery of two pieces of cannon 
of three pounders. On their. right they had carried on a 
fortification of large ſtones, like a wall, all along the river, 
as far as a high rocky hill, which had a convent on the top, 
as advantagecoully fortified, as that of the Capuchins; and, 
cloſe behind the hill, the ſteep river Caſtiglione runs into 
the Cantara, by means of whoſe confluence, and the neigh- 
bouring mountains being guarded by armed peaſants, the 
Spaniards were fecure from any danger mn their rear. It 


was perceived among them, that the viceroy, being apprebenfive of ſome ill 
conſequences, ſent count Hamilton to the admiral, to beg lie would not take 
it ill, if he defired him to retire, not knowing whar effect it might haue upon 
the populace, if they ſhould take it into their heads to attribute the falling 
of the miracle to the faint's being diſpleaſed at his preſence. The admiral 
had no ſooner quitted his box, and was ſtepping into the viceroy's mn pe 
he heard a prodigious ſhout of, é fatto, e fatto! it is done, it is _ an 
ſuch joy and exultation appeared in every conntenance, 43 if they had been 
delivered from ſome terrible calamity, | 
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was unfortunate to the. Germans, that not one deſerter, nor 
even a peaſant of the country (who were all up in arms in 
favour of the Spaniards) came over to give them the leaſt 
information, ſo that they Knew little of the ſtrength and ad- 
vantage of the enemies poſt, till they came to action, and 
were within muſket-ſhot of their trenches. 

Count de Mercy made a diſpoſition for attacing the ene- 
my that evening at three different places. He detached all 
the firſt line ok foot, conſiſting of ſixteen battalions and 
twenty-three companies of gre: nad; ers, with three hundred 
Huflars, under the command of general Zumjungen, to an 
adjoining hill on the left, He had under him the lieute- 


O 
nant-generals Wallis, Wachtendonck, and the prince of 


8 


N. 


example, heading himſelf the two battalions of Leffelholt; 
at the attac of the Capuchins, and after having one 
horſe killed under him, and two diſabled, he was at laſt 
himſelf dangerouſly wounded in the reins with a muſket. 
ball. Night coming on put an end to the action, and leſt 
things undecided, except that the Germans maintained ſome 
ſmall poſts they had gained, which ſerved to ſtraiten the 
enemy in their camp. In this action the Germans had eight 
hundred and forty-ſix men killed, and two thouſand four 
hundred and forty-nine wounded ; amongſt the latter adm - 
ral Byng's ſecond ſon very dangerouſly, who ſerved as g 
volunteer. The Spaniards had about one thouſand five 
hundred men killed or wounded. 


|! Holftcin. Upon that hill general Zumjungen was to ſepa- Count de Mercy, having withdrawn his w ounded men in 
| rate his men in two bodies, the one under the command of the night, ranged his army in order to renew the attac next 
y Wallis, conſiſting of eight battalions and eleven companies morning; but, the action of the day beſore having con- 
. of grenadicrs, being to deſcend on the right, whilſt Zum- vinced the other generals of the ſtrong ſituation of the 
14 jungen did the ſame on the left with eight Þattali Ms, twelve enemy, and perceiving the ſoldiers extremely diſpirited ani 
i companies of grenadiers, and the Huffars. All the horſe dejected with their hardihips and ill ſucceſs, Rey wich 
| and ſecond line of foot, this conſiſting of twelve battalions much difficulty, prevailed upon him not to perſili in tha 
4 under licutepant- general Seckendorf, and the horſe under reſolution, but, by extending to the left, endeavour to en 
135 lieutenant— nee count de Eck, conſiſting of thirty-five off the enemy from Meſſina, and open a communication | 
0 ſquadrons, including three companies of horſe- grenadiers, with the Ungliſh convoy, which (according to agreem duc | 
þ and as many car alimers, were at the ſame time to deſcend was to rendezvous in Schiſo- bay, near Taormina, a ſea-por 5 
from the mountain of Tre Fontane, and Join the other bo- town, about three hours diſtant fron Franca Villa, with ; 
dies below. Bel, ore all this could be effected, niglit came the tr -anſports la iden with proviſions, ammunition, bag, ge. : 
on, which obliged them to put oil the attac will ihe next and other neceſſaries, which the army 11904 in , EXLr: ms e 
morning; and A break of day the {ccond line of foot being need of. Here was a contingency of great hazar d 
got down, and mecting with ten or twelve [quadrons Of a2 danger, which gave the Germans much ſcar and une Af netz X 
enemy in the valley, they obliged them, as they advanced, Hor it might have happened, that the winds had Worm : 
to retire towards their intrenchments. When the arn ny was the convoy from paſt ng through the Faro. oe ny : 
got down to the places appointed in the valley, count de fhould have gained their pala ge into Schito-bay, Taormit: 1 
Mercy bercciving, that the enemy poffeſſed ſey cral conſide- and all that coaſt was poſi efled 1 by the e enemy, : ind it was h 
rablc poſts ; on a hill to his right, from whence they would © poſſible, that the ſhips might not be able to open a commu- WW 5 
flank him in his attac, he ordered licutenant— general Secken- nication with the ſhore. Or ſtill, if both theſe points fac- ? b 
dor H, and the prince of He e- Callel, with fix battalions, 10 ceeded, the eltablil hing 2h correſpondence between the Ca | i 
endeavour to diſlodge them from thence, and then to de- and the camp, t through an hol! Ne country, was another WW 1: 
ſcend and reſoin the army in the general attac, which the work of hazard and difficulty ; and a difappointment, in e 
generals Zumjungen and Wallis were ordered 10 defer till any one of them, was the inevitable ruin of the whole army, 4 
they ſaw Seckendorf engaged, and dc lcending towards who ſaw themlclves near the end of their proviſions, with- | x 
them. The hill being very ſteep and difliculr, and the out any other Pc ofibility of getting more. But they were I 
enemy being very advantageouſly poſted, Seckendorf was ſoon delivered from their fears, by hearing, that the con- 5 
obliged to make many windings, which took up much time voy was ſafe arrived in Schiſo- bay; that the ſailors had 
to get up 5 chem. In the mean while the enemy, ſ{ecing taken and deſtroyed a {mall fort of two. guns, which had q 
chat detac ment, {ent more foot thither, which made count endeav ourcd to moleſt cheir an choring; and that the guns |. (| 
de Mercy ſti engthen him with four b: attalions more; fo that of the men of war had diſperſed a body of troops, which the d 
it was ; four in the afternoon before they all Arie on the marquis de Spinola | kad lent. from Meſſina to the ſea-ſide, MW By 
top of the mountain. Seckendorf, having his ten battalions to oppole them. Upon this reviving news, count de Mercy t 
gether, drove che enemy down from thence to their in- ſent general Wachtendonck, with three thouſand foot and MW h. 
trenchments; and, if night had not came on too foon, it five hundred horte, down to incamp on the ſea-ſide, where tr 
was thought he would have been able to have forced his the ſhips lay at anchor, andordered the roads, which were ot 
way into their lines, which at that place were weakelt, and hardly pailable, to be repaired, under the direction of en- p. 
moſt caly to be penetrated. (At tlie ſamè time four compa- gincer-general Schmettau; and, having got ſome field- f. 
nics of grenadiers of Wallis's body attaced a poſt of the bie eces from the ſhips up to the camp, he greatly annoyed ee 
enemy on the bac of the ſame hill, and drove them thence, the enemy, who lay beneath him. This communication was ea 
whillt the reſt of the grenadters (being ſeven companie 5) too important for the ma quis de Lede not to endeavour to ſe” 
Rained by the b attalions of the ſame body, and the regi- interrupt it; and, amongſt many ſkirmiſhes that daily hap- 20 
me. ut of dragoons of Antyach, attaced a {mall intrenchment, pencd, a party of {even | hundred Spaniſh horſe fell in with . 
which te enemy hal made acrols the valley, and, having the bread- Waggons and mules, that were returning from hi 
carried it, they advanced on towards the roc of the Capu⸗ the ſea-ſide, laden with proviſions tor the camp, and guard. nc 
hins, W hich che y attaced about fix in the evening, being cd only by three hundred horſe. The defence, which the MW: ti; 
Feine by two battalions of Leffelholtz, Which count Germans made, was reckoned a gallant action. A ſmall 1 :1; 
Nieren had drawn from the left to ſuſtain them. Here was party of foot, that happened to be in the neig ohbourhood, . 
very warm and bloody work, the Germans being expoſed hearing the fire, and coming up to their aſſiſtance, they put 
to eee fire from the feveral trenches of the enemy on the Spaniards to flight, and Rd the waggons and art 
the ſides of the roc. During this attac, count d' Eck, with mules fafe to the camp. BK 
the carabiniers and hc orle- orenadicrs, tollowed by the regi- When count Mercy parted from the admiral Byng at FF . 
ments of horte of Lic , Hanov ers and Portug gal, tray rerted Melazzo, to go in quelt of the Spaniſh army, it was he x pe 
the Val! ey within h. alt m mſket- ſhot of the enemy, anc | placed admiral's, deſign to return to Naples, and put things there W th. 
Linſclfto the left of Zumjungen, the plain there appcaring in motion for an intended expedition to Sardina, which the bl, 
| arge enough for tlie Ts to act, and to ſuſtain Zumjun- duke of Savoy had much at heart, and was no leſs preſſcd the 
Zens attac, and penctrate with him into the enemies in- by the courts of England and France. But reflecting with - cu 
trenchments. Eut this motion of the ho! rſe croſſing Zum- in himſelf, that the impetuous temper of the German ge- co 
jungen in his march, d very much retard his attac, ſo that ne ral, and the contempt he ſaw he had of the enemy, might Þ+ ee 
it W. 15 late | betorc he attaced three caſſines, which ſtood near poſſibly bring about ſome occations that would want his | cd 
the river, within eighty paces of the enemies lines, which he + aſſiſtance, he 'rarried a few days on the coaſt, in uneaſy ex- | an, 
took, 1ot without Joſs of men. Here the prince of Holſtein pectation of the news of the ſucceſs .of their march from | * 0: 
Was mortally We ounded, and, being leſt on the field of bat- Melazzo. The armed pealants had cut off all communi- the 


cation between Franca Villa and Melazzo; ſo that the 


-He;he ſent to the marquis EP Lede, who cauſed him to be 7 
firſt miſdoubt he entertained, that things had not gone well, Þ © 


: Carried into Franca Villa, where he died three days after. 


Vi MC Zumjungen was diſpot ing his troops to attac the in- was from hearing the firing of the guns at Meſſina and Bea: 
trenchments, F che way ot a mill, which lay on the river at the Faro, and ſeeing, great illuminations made along Gs 
vppohte to the caſſines, he perceived the Heſſian battalions - the coalt. Soon after he perceived the Neapolitan g gallics beit 
en the right following by Wibake the two battalions of rowing out of the Faro, and the general of thent;” com- den 


Capuchins, which dilappointed 
Colint de 
troops every where | by his preſence and 


Leffelholtz to the roc of the 
bis deſign, for it was night be lore they returned. 


Mercy ahlmatee 4 F 115 


ing on board, gave him an imperfect account of the action, 
but enough to ſatisfy him, that it had not been fortunate; 
Pon which he immediately embarked two battalions from 
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cool and prudent counſels. 
= Peneral Zumjungen, the ſecond perſon in the army, whoſe 
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the garriſon of Melazzo, and about a thouſand recruits, 
who were juſt arrived there, and ſent them, the ſame day, 
under a convoy, through the Faro to Schiſo-bay. In the 
evening he received letters from count de Mercy, inform- 
ing him of the particulars of the whole action, with the 
great difficulties he laboured under, and uncertainty what 
to do; earneſtly preſſing him to come to the camp, that 
they might confer and conſult together. Upon this, the 
admiral ſent his firſt captain with his own ſhip.and two 
others to Naples, by whom he ſent a letter to the viceroy, 
giving his opinion, that all thoughts of an expedition to 
Sardinia ſhould be laid aſide for the preſent, and che troops, 
which could be ſpared from his government, ſent imme 
diately into Sicily, till whoſe arrival all things there would 
be at a ſtand ; and that he had fent his officers and {hips to 
promote that ſervice. He then embarked on board the 
general of the gallies, laying aſide the ceremony of his flag 
and character, and in his way to Schiſo, count de Ligne— 
ville came to him in a felucca, bringing freſh letters from 
count de Mercy, which expreſſed his great impatience to 
fee him. Being landed at Schiſo, general Wachtendonck 
renewed the ſame intreatics, which the admiral's zeal did 
not want; who accepting that general's horſes, and for- 


getting for a while his own ſtation and element, {et out un- 


der a ſtrong eſcourt, attended by captain Matthews and his 
elceſt fon, and paſſing through roads ſtrewed with dead bo- 
dies of men and horles, that had fallen in ſkirmiſhes the 
day before, between the ſea- ſide and the camp, he alighted 
at count de Mercy's tent in the evening, Where a guard of 
grenadiers being drawn out for his reception, ond of them 
was ſhot through the head by a muſket-ball from the ene- 
my's camp, at the door of his tent, and fell down dead at 
his feer. He found the general very weak and faint with 
his wound, the ball {hill remaining in his reins ; but as he 
had a magnanimity of ſpirit ſuperior to his condition, it did 
not hinder them {from entering into converſation on the me- 
Jancholy fituation of their affairs. The general made great 
complaints of Zumjungen, to whole flowneſs in marching, 
and coming ſo late into action, he attributed his ill ſuc- 
cels. He taid, © he himſelf was ſtill of opinion to make 
another attac upon the enemy, rather than decamp and re- 
tire; but that his ofticers in general were againſt it; and 
in that cafe he faw nothing left for them to do, but to 


90 
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down, and join the forces at the ſea-fide, and march into 

the country about Catanca and Syracuſa, for their better 


ſubſiſtance. That he had wrote for two battalions of Sa- 
voyards to be ſent to him from Syracuſa, which, with the 
troops the admiral had ſent from Melazzo, would repair 
his loſs of men: but that the loſs of his officers. was irre- 
trieveable; for beſides many killed, a conſiderable 


25 


number 


that was in a dangerous part) as from the unf{kilfulnets of 
noe who attended him, the German army being very ill 
Provided with furgeons and medicines.e 


Such an univertal detection had reigned throughout the 
amy, on account of the ill ſucceſs of the late action, and 


dor the loſs and diſability of fo. many brave officers, and 


F 


they had ſuch continual apprehentions, that the fiery tem- 


Per of their general would order them on another atrac, 
that their joy on the arrival of the admiral was inexpreffi— 


4a bi 


ble. They looked on him as their deliverer, who alone, 


they thought could extricate them from their prefent difti- 
cultics and misfortunes, and influence their general with 
In the morning early he viſited 


iedate deliberate temper had procured him great eſteem 


and confidence among the ſoldiery. He complained much 


| WS + . . . 3 6 
of the general's raſh impatience, in not giving time to all 


the troops to come up; which if he had done, and had de- 


Mr Corbet obſerves here, it may be wondered that the emperor is ſo 


well ſerved in the courage of his troops, when fo little care is generally taken 
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oi their preſervation in accidents of wounds or ſickneſs. Surgeons and me- 
HIenes are few and bad in their armies, and there is little difference between 
eng wounded and killed in action, except that of a lingering or a ſudden 
geath. After the battle of Franca Villa, the wounded men were laid on 
the ground, with their ammunition-bread ſet by them, and left expoſed to 
! © ſhy and fortune, The general himſelf had only his own valet de chambre 
© dreis his wound, and attend him. It was a moving ſpectacle to the ad- 


Judgment in the operations of the land 


the otlier without the Faro, to bloc up the fins in Menn 
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till next morning, they would have had tlc 
Ore them, have judged better ot the mcalures 
on, which would then have been diſpoſed in 
another manner, and with more reatonabl tation of 
ſueceſs; and that this was not his own ſingle opinion, but 
that of all the other officers. He bewatled the little 
gard tlie general gave to the advice. of! 
! 


layed the atinc 
whole day bel 
for carrying it 
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8 - ff his Otucers; and in- 
treated him to Oppole any Overture he night make at the 
confultation for another attac, Which he ſe 
of his head, and what he (the admiral) only had credit 
enough to diſſuade him from it. 7 

1 ne principal officers of the army being met in the ge— 
neral's tent, the firlt point he put in queition was, whor 
the enemy ſhould be attaced again? the olficers/keenine:4 

e ee ae BE | i HY 
long ſilence, and directing their looks to the. adnibal. ) 


GO. 11. r 
A ; TE 
addreſſed his peech tothe general, wherein ho remind 
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him of the warning he had tormerly given him not 


Cared was not ont 


8 to d 
pile the enemy, whoſe numbers and reflutton he non 
experienced to be otherwiſe than what he exnoctod, [3 
laid; that he had viewed the ſituation of the wo; emies can. 


1. * . 8 — 4 oF Ws. | ; 
the night before; and, though he did not bret 
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ed to his plain underitanding, that for one ati t 
another equal in number, under the melter gf (0; ng and. 
almoſt impregnable intrenchinents, 5 
taking ot deſpair than diferetion, ame net 5 

with any realonable Hopes Of fliccets. AI hn 

ficers declaring themſelves of the fame obnicn 
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tion was laid aſide. It came next finder deliherat 

the army was to do? The general opinion w is, 

. I." 4 . . . % 1 | : 

Was intufhcient Tor a ſpeedy: conguett of theiiflane! 

gard the enemy had as ninmoroys an WW, Wit | 
ſtrong holds and magazines in their polen. awd, 
affection of the people on their de. Tho „ As they - could 
not continue where: they Were, it was 14] 0 ¹ | 
ſhould: march into the fertile hunter AO 0 a 
and” endeavour to make themfelbes un 01 1 tb 
or elfe canton. themſelves aboirr Src tor their be 
[ubfiſtance, till new and effetual ſupplics of trags 
Lent from Germany.“ To this the admira! rephed; A5 

was fo much of his opinion, that they wanted. a Kurt! 
inforcement of men, that, upon the firſt neues oft :t ; 
-Tncce!s of the battle; he had 'wroreto the fvicerawy of ? 

his ſentiments accordingly: that indeed the courts Gt!“ Toy. 
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don and Paris did carneitly.prefs the carrying on the enter. 
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prize againſt Sardinia; but, When they ſhould comets 155 
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into Sicily, which, as things flood, he thought the nen 
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parture from them, he would immediately go to Naw 7 
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and Dur nat point with the proper courts, with al! ' 
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carneitnels and application poſſible. That, as to their march 
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Which city would lupport the character of their-arnv; and 
the taking of it make the reduction of the reſt of the iff: 
cal). That, as to what regarded the fleet, the experience 
of the, laſt winter in keeping two ſqundrons 
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and IECUFe the pallage 01 the PFO“ lions, WHICH he L131 8 
Melazzo drew from Calabria and Apitlia, had deterti ine 
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him never to hazard again the deitruction. of his ma 
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{hips on a lea-lervice of ſuch evident danger in that tem 


sel cs as al A OS PEN IAN io EF VS 1 
peltuous tealon, without having a port to ſhelivy « s 
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friend in!. hat the reduction Or IVieſhna was tho TUISE 
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tüal-intereſt; as his rp rona Hen leinthcrc, and bs 
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miral, to meet with great numbers of poor wretches in his way up to the 

” } . any . Y 8 5 . OAT I LS 

camp, ſome endeavourmng, with the fipport of their wives or conirates, 
: i ' 5 80 4 . — N * , " 12 ien 

to craw} down to the ter-inde, in order to get a paſſage over to the hoſpital 


at Reggio; others unable to go on from pin or faintneſs, falling down on 
the earth, and left to dic there. This is a great blenſiſh of their Jervice, and 
gives handle to the maxim which their enemies would fi on then, that they 
account it cheaper to get a man than to cure one, and fo give themſelves little 
concern for his recovery. 


E N G I. A N 5. 


there to watch over their reſpective intereſts, and drey 
their meaſures from information of what paſſed there, 
The admiral went with the viceroy to viſit the marquis 
de Breille, the King of Sardinia's miniſter; and ſhewing 
him the weak condition of the imperial arms in Sicily, 
and that the expedient of ſending the troops deſigned for 


HA, TO RY 


more at hand to aſſiſt them; and, the cauſe of the blocade 
being removed, he ſhould be able to ſend a detachment 
to cruiſe on the coaſt of Spain, which would ſtreiten the 
enemy, and obſtruct their ſending ſuccours into Sicily,” This 
remonſtance had the weight it deſerved, and not only con- 
vinced, but gave great n to the general and his 
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| 
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officers; eſpecially after his removing an objection of their 
being in want of cannon for battery, by agreeing to ſpare 
them out of the Spaniſh prizes twenty-ſeven cannon of 
twenty-four pounders, twelve of eighteen, and as many of 


Sardinia thither, was the effect of invincible neceflity, and 
not a pretence for poſtponing his maſter's intereſts; which 
the courts of England and France had as much at heart as 
thoſe of the emperor, he convinced that miniſter of the 


twelve pounders; with a proportionable quantity of powder reaſonableneſs of the meature, who, at his requeſt, repre. 

Ws and ball, to enable them to begin the ſiege, and promiling ſented the matter in a true light to his own court, and ob. 
" to ſollicit ſtrongly at Naples for remitting to the army all tained his maſter's concurrence. 
4 things neceſſary for carrying on that important ſervice with During the admiral's ſtay at Naples, the Grafton brought i 
17 ſuccels. in two Genoeſe ſhips, which ſhe had taken off Palermo, ſ 
5 The conference being over, the admiral took his leave, with ſix hundred Swiſs recruits on board for the Spaniſh [ 
+; the general and all his officers exprefling the greateſt eſteem army, who were committed priſoners to the caſtles. The a 
1 and affection for him at their parting, and being eſcorted Lenox ran a third a- ſhore, with about two hundred more 0 
44 down to the water-fide, he embarked in the neareſt man of foldicrs, and burnt her, but moſt of the men eſcaped. - t 
N $ war, and, without regard to his own dignity of moving © There being nothing more to do at Naples, till the ſen- ki 
45 at the head of a fleet, failed away with two ſhips only, and timents of the ſeveral courts were known, upon the pro- . 
. after an impatient paſſage of eleven days, a time tedious to poſed alteration of meaſures, the admiral determined, in 8 
[#4 a mind active and charged with emportant affairs, he arrived the mean time, to paſs over again into Sicily, hoping to q 
. at Naples, where the firſt thing he heard, with great ſur- find the army before Meſſina, in which caſe his affiftance g 
45 prize and concern, was, that his friend count Daun was ward be wanting. He had then a ſtrong teveriſh diſorder W 
44 removed from the government, and departed for Vienna, anging on him, which had reduced him to a very low 8 
1 though his time was not expired, and that count de Gallas condition; a little reſt ſeemed neceſſary for his recovery; 2 
Li was come thither in the room. The diſplacing at that junc- but his heart was with the army, and his health had no (1 
11 Lire a man foexperienced in military affairs was a ſtep very part in his thoughts. The viceroy too was ill in bed of & ta 
i 1NC01enient to the emperor's interelt, and an unhappy ef- fever; they were deſirous of ſeeing each other before the il 
4 {ct of court faction; for, though the new viceroy was a admiral departed, having ſome neceſſary points to ſettle to- a 
3 man of undoubted worth and honour, and had ſuſtained the gether. The admiral, ſcarce able to ſtand, was carried t9 gr 
by character of ambailador at the courts of England and Rome, the viceroy's bed-fide, where being ſeated, they could do be 
1 | | with proper dignity and magnificence, and in quicter times little more than give broken and imperfect hints to each qu 
* might have filled his government with greater ſufficiency other, of what their minds laboured with, and were fov pl 
is and applauſe, yet, not being bred a ſoldier, it was not to obliged to put an end to a conference, wherein the weak- | fel 
* be expected, he could fo readily comprehend the ſprings neſs of their bodies did not ſecond the zeal of their hearts? © 
_ | of motion in armies, or foreſee every provifion neceffary for the public. The admiral complimented the viceroy LO 
74 for military opperations, the timely ſupplies of which are with as many of the Swiſs priſoners, as would be necetiary Mp ** 
[i the fureſt foundations of {ſucceſs in war. | to exchange what Germans were priſoners in Sicily; and e 
. Aiter the firſt civilities, , admiral, entering into con- taking a final leave of him, embarked for that iſland. The 8255 
0 | conference, with the vice nainted out to him in very viceroy died two days after, whole ſickneſs the Italians at- G10 
« lively colours the ſtate imperial army in Sicily, where tributed to his travelling through the Campania of Rome in 8 
11 the event of things, aid, had not anſwered the ſan- the dog-days, which they eſteem fatal. His death threw wy 
ina guine hopes they had flattered themſelves with, on their the affairs of that kingdom into great confuſion ; the col- os 
i landing on that ifland; that, inſtead of trampling over the lateral council aſſuming the goverment, and the military 55 
enemy, the, had received ſuch a ſhoc themſelves, as very power refuling to obey their orders, which proved no tmall my 

much Eumbled their ſpirits and expectations, and had been ſo- diflervice and retardment to the affairs in Sicily. Wy 

Tk far from making impreſſion on an army favoured and aſſiſt- During the admiral's abſence, count de Mercy, being ſtruc 8 
11 ed by the natives, that they were reduced to think of their blind with an apoplectic fit, was obliged to quit the camp, Ti 
5 own preſervation, being entangled among barren moun- and pals over to Reggio for advice, leaving the command my 
7 tains, depending on a precarious ſubſiſtance from the ſea, of the army to general Zumjungen, general Wachtendonck MF © p 
and in a country, where every man they ſaw.was their ene- had taken by ſtratagem the town of Taormina, a ſtrong pals WF © 


* 


my; and finally, that, without a reinforcement equal to in the way to Meſſina, upon which encouragement Zum— 


another army, the conqueſt of the kingdom was impracti- 


* 


cable.“ The admiral having procecded thus far, was cau— 


jungen broke up from Franca Villa with his army, on the 
17th of July, without any moleſtation from the enemy, and 


ty tious of touching on the army, that lay i: the Milaneſe, de- forcing the ſtrong paſſes of Alexis and la Sceletta, with lels 
14 ſigned for Sardinia; for, by the laſt letters, che courts of oppoſition than was expected, after a painful march through 
„ England, France, and Turin, were ſtill very preſſing for a mountainous country and exceſhve heats, but aſſiſted 
* that great expedition: but he demanded of the viceroy, by the tranſport veſſels coaſting along with the proviſions, 
[- whether the emperor had any conſiderable number of artillery, and heavy baggage, he {at down, the 20th, before 
7 troops in Italy, beſides thole deſigned for Sardinia? To Meſſina; in which the enemy had three thouſand men, 
5 which he replyed, he believed not : the admiral aſked, under the command of the marquis de Spinola, an officer ot 
Wi whether, if thoſe troops deſigned for Sardinia were imme- great reputation, and well furniſhed with proviſions and all 3 

tb | chiately ſent over to Sicily, they could ſoon be replaced by neceffarics for along and obſtinate defence. In the mean Jed 

oY | other troops from Germany, to go on that expedition? time, count de Mercy burning with impatience to lie idle IP ; 

160 which the viceroy doubting, he then ſpoke out his opinion at Reggio, notwithſtanding the anguiſh of his wound, 3 

„ plainly, © that the expedition to Sardinia ought to be laid and the ſurgeon's not being able to get the ball out ot WW. 

181 ide for the preſent: that the carrying on both undertak- his body, as ſoon as ever he began to fee a little With . 

Bi ings together would end in the failure of both; and that the one eye, returned to the camp before Meſſina. The ad- "Is 

0 ſnorteſt way of getting both iſlands was by conquering one miral, after a paſſage of five days, anchored, the 28th, of of | Ta 

"6 firſt,” The viceroy replied, * that the propoſitions was ſo the point of the Faro, and being too weak to go out of his Obe 

ji much for his maſter's intereſt, that his concurrence with ſhip, ſent his firſt captain a-ſhore to the general to acquaint a 

1 | it was not to be doubted, but that he feared, he was not at him with his proceedings at Naples; and learning, that . SER 

, liberty to divert thoſe troops, without the conſent of the he was in great want of powder, ſent him a conſiderable rt 

0 other courts in alliance; and prayed the admiral to make fupply. | 0” 

the proper repreſentations thereupon to them, as he would The imperialiſt having taken the caſtle of Gonzaga, a ＋ 

do himſelf to the emperor.%” The conference being over, which ſtands on a hill over the city; and the baſtion of the Nen 

the count de Ligneville, whom count de Mercy had ſent town, called Secreto, having a conſiderable breach made n onal 

with the admiral to Naples, was diſpatched away to Vienna, it, and the governor having withdrawn his troops from the 3 

with inſtructions to lay before that court the ſtate of their town into the citadel, the ſenate of the Meſſina ſent out de- Ber the 

affairs in Sicily, and the meaſures propoſed for retrieving puties to capitulate upon articles; but the general deſiring dit 

them. | to know whether he was to treat with them as ſubjects of the Ia n 

Naples feemed to be at this time, the center of affairs in emperor, or as enemies; if as the former, he bid thefff open 99 

Europe. Allthe powers in the quadruple alliance, as well the gates, and receive his troops, and he would interpoic Ming; 

as thoſe, who had any concerns with them, had miniſters his good offices with the emperor in their favour; but, a 

mu 
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E were now fitted out, and armed at their 


E tie right of nations, they belonged to him.” 


” I. 
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he was to treat with them as enemies, they were to get the 
beſt terms they could for themſelves; and he ga ve then 
leave to go bac into the town to conſider with their princi- 

ils about it. They returned the ſame evening, and told 


1 general, that the next morning, as ſoon as it was day, 


chey ; would open the gates, and rely on the emperor's cle- 
mency 3 and accordingly the troops marched on the 8th of 
Augult, N. S. and took poſſeſſion, 

The city being taken, the admiral landed His Fnglith 
grenadiers, who took the tower of the Faro; which opening 
1 free palſage for his ſhips, he came to an anchor in Pera- 
diſe Road, w hich che officers of the Spaniſh men of war in 
the Mole perceiving, and deſparing now of getting out to 
ſea, they unbent their fails, and unrigged their ſhips, ex- 

z2cting their fate with that of the citadel. This gave the 
* great eaſe, and enabled him to employ thips on 

her ſervices, w hich had long attended the blocing up of 
58 port. It came now to be matter of debate, what was 
to be done with thoſe ſhips, when the citadel ſhould be 
taken, and they fall into their hands. Signor Scarampi, 
oeneral of the king of Sardina's gallies, firſt ſtarted the 
queſtion, and claimed the two beſt of fixty and fixty-four 
guns, new ſhi bs, which had belonged to his maſter, and 
were ſeized by tne Spaniards in the port of Palermo. He 
grounded his right on a convention made at Vienna, the 
29th of December, 1718, in which it was ſud, * that as to 
the ſhips belonging to the king of Sardinia, if they be 
taken in the port, they ſhall be reſtored to him: but that this 
{hall be referred to admiral Byng to anſwer.” To this the 
admiral replied, © that this convention having been only a 
OWE work for another to be mide at Naples, he could 
e directed by none but that, which was ma E in conle- 
0 99 885 thereof in April 1719, between the viceroy of Na- 
ples, tue marquis de Breille, miniſter of Sardinia, and him- 
ell, in which no mention is made of thoſe ſhips; and, as 
to the reference to his opinion, he did freely declare, 


He 


could not think the king of Sardinia had any ſhadow of title 


that they had been taken by the enemy, and 
expence, and 
under their colours : that they would put out to ſea, it he 
Gd not hinder them, and attac all Engliſh ſhips they mer 
with; and, if ſtronger, take chem; ſo that he could not con- 
der them | in any light, than what they were, the ſhips of an 
enemy. Count de Mercy put in his claim for the empe- 
ror, alledging, © that as thofe ſhips would be found within 
the port of a town taken by his maſter's arms, according to 
The admiral 
replied, that it was owing to his keeping two {quadrons on 
purpoſe, and at a great hazard, to watch and ob{erve theſe 
i ips, that they were now PT II within the port, which 
if he was to withdraw, they would ſtill be able to go to ſca, 
and he ſhould have a chance of meeting with and taking 
them.“ But reflecting afterwards with himſelf, that poſſi bly 
the g be might capitulate for the ſafe return of thoſe 
hins into Spain, which he was determined never to ſuffer : 
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that, on che other hand, the right of poſſeſſion might breed 


an inconvenient diſpute e among, the princes Concer nes 
it ſhould prove - 1 hat they did not belong to Engl and, it 
vere better they helo 
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1 
to a 
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nan ding the proteſtations of Scarampi, 


b N dc 


. nds, which lay before them, the articles relating ta corn and recruits were 


and 


red to nobody, he propoſed to count 
de Nlerey to let up 1 5 ater v, and deſtroy them as they lay 
the battnz who urging, that he had no orders concern- 
n holt 8, and mult write to Vienna for inſtructions 
mural replied with ſome warmth, that he 
wn not want a pe 0 deitroy ev ery thing that belong- 
nem W an 4 infilteg on it w ith ſuch tirmnels, that 
ral, being concerned in intereſt not to carry matters 
ent, cauſed a battery to be erected, notwith- 
which in a little 
1nd completed the ruin of 


tothe e 

ne 5 enera 
lilag Sreen 

ne ſunk and deſtr: oyed tem, + 

he naval power of Spain. 

In five a: Lys alter the taking of the city, the imperialiſts 


| obliged the caſtles of Caſtellazzo and Matagriffone to fur- 


= | de 


"; and, being thus become maſters of: 1] the caſtles and 


emninen ces ab out the city, they applicd tnemicives to the 
ſiege of the citadel, where from the ſtrength of the place, 


© The viceroy returned the next day the mier viſit, and, upon re- 


econſidering the ſeveral points in the general's demands, the fame ditficultics 


ecured about complying with them, efpect; ly as to the cannon and ammu- 
n! tion. 


0 
F. the army, which was all that was in bis power to do.“ 
H ial defired his emin ence, * that, after they had attended him, and t: ken 
3 Buoſe matters into conſideration, he might have. a conferrence with them.“ 


The viceroy ſaid, he would ſummon all the gener al ofhcers in 
vhs and conſult with them about tinding out expedients, to ſatisſy the wants 
Upon wliich the 


eeordingly the next day the general officers came to the aviniral's houſe, 
entering into converſation together, upon the particulars of the general's de- 


dn got over; but the main diſtic ulty was the, demand of cannon and amimu- 


. tion, The admiral told them, that count de Mercy had not above twenty 
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ns en 129 
the numerous and well-provided garriſon, and the great 
reputation of the governor, they were ſure to meet With a 
very warm and vigorous refitance, and the more, as the 
Germans were ill provided with neceſtaries for ſuch an un- 
dertaking, 

On the the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. the count de Ligne ville 
arrived in the ©: 1mp from Vienna with the good no 2 0 of the 
emperors's having > difpatche d orders to the governor of Nli— 
lan to ſend his tro: Ops, Which lay in the Milanet e, 
deſigned for Sardinia, down to Vado, in order 
ported! into Sicilv. He brought x gracious letter from the 
emperor to the admiral, whercin he 1 lionitied to him © his 
approbatio! 1. of a pro} jeck, that was the clte& of his Leal and 
activity; the ati: fac Alien he had in his wile conduck, and 
for his love and attachment to his imperial perfon and auguſt 
houſe; and on. all. occaſions he ſhould give him m arks Of 
his affection and eſteem, and of his 95 "od reme mbr: ance 
the ſervices he had done him.” 

The dean bos ation of the troops from Genoa to Seis 
was a lervice of ſuch moment, and ditpatch in it ſo nece 
ſary, that che admiral determine to conduct that a 


| 
T1110 Were 


to be tranCtl 


Of 


„ 
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ra 


| himſelf, well Know! ing from lus experience. of the flowneti: 


of the Germans in all their undertak ings, how much 


W eight and C1 If were neceflary to give their motion: 
quicnels, Which their aftairs 
mated his refoluti. n to count de Mercy of paſting over 19 
Naples, and from thence to Genoa for that purpole, he 
prayed the adaiiral to repreſent plainly his wants to the 

government of Naples; which no bot iy knew or mes Ttood 
better than himiclt, and, giving him «@ lift of what Partt- 
culars he wanted, added Joc olely, as the fiche was 
a child ot his own begetting, he bought to nurſe. it, as well 
tor his own fake; as for the common intereſt,” 

The admnural tailed the 16th of Augult, N. S. and an- 
chored the 23d before Naples, where the cardinal de 
Schrottenbach was new ly arrived by fea from Rome in qua- 
lity of viceroy. The next day thendmiral went to the pa- 
lace, and entering into conference with the e cardinal, repre- 
ferited to him, © how much-the army had ſuffered from the 
divitions of the government during the as ys That 
the hege they were employed in was. a decttive point, on 
which the fate of the ifl: and depended;* and RNs before 
him the evil conſequences 3, that would attend a milcar— 
riage by the want of necettary ſup plies from his govern— 
ment, he put into his hands a lift of particulars he had re- 
ceived from the general. The cardinal was an honeit 
good-natured man, and very willing to forward buſfinct 
but had no great talents for it. His high quality had ad. 
vanced him to the purple, being lord of a principality in 
Bohemia, with ſome marks of lovercignty. ap- 
pointed to manage the emperor's affairs at Rome, after the 
departure of count Gallas, and, at his death, ſucceeded 
him in his government. He told the admiral, „that, by 
the accounts he had received from the proper ofticers there 
was not in the ftores the quantity of cannon and Sant 
on, which the general dem, unded: that he would fend to 
Mantua [or cannon, which might be tranſported down the 
Po into the Adriatic, and ſo on by ſea to Maſſina, where 
poſſibly, if no oy accidents happened, they might arrive 
in two months time.“ The admiral coming to En 50 8 16 
thoſe cannon ha: 9 no carriages, the cardinal thought lie 
latisffcc wat obje tion by ſaving, © he would fend me 
carpe into the woods of Abruzzo ro cut down tim 
for carriages.” Thoſe and the like unfoldier-like propot Fu 
gave the 1 41 0 enſible regret Of l hne Jol 3 of COunt [): wall, 
in whoſe room he Bund himſelf co- -Operating with-4 vice 
roy better qualified for his breviary than for council in 0; 
trons of a, and who court was crouded with oak! 5 
and prieſts, and ſuch like diſagreeable objects, inſtcad of 
en of buſineſs and ſervice. * 

The admiral perceiving, th 
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that 
re- quired and having inti— 


re 
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« that, 
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Ne! 
era. 


g: Al the army had no relource, 
but what lay in himſelf, generouily ſent "them twe nty-tour 
pieces of cannon. of eighteen pounders, belonging to the 
Spaniſh prizes, and a proportion able quantity of 92 55 * 
and hot, contenting himſelf with the fingle credit of the 


: that he was w iin tu, o hundred paces of the counterſearpof 
the citadel; and hoped he fh h uld not be forced to ſtop in ſo fair a way, for want 
of neceſſary tupt Tf and that he would be contented, if they could fend him 
but ten or twalve canno: from Naples, with a proportionable quantity of pow- 
der and ball.“ 1 The 0®icer of the ordinance attending gave in a il of eight can- 
non, which he {aid might be taken from the mole and batteries of the city, and 
lent to Meſſina; but, Upon enquiry, they appeared to he of fifty or ſixty pound- 
ers, lome wirhout b UL, others without carriages, all of them too unwieldy aud 
unfit for battery. He then delivered in to them a ſtate of all the ordinance-ltorcs 
in the king on n; upon examining of which the general officers unanimoutly 
coniclied, . that the "hole country was not able to furniſh the cannon and 
anunumition, which count de Mercy w anted. This was ſuch a declaration 
of weakneſs, as was not to be N ſo fine a kingdom. 
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could be got, and, 
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general for repayment to the captors, and at the ſame time 
wrote to Genoa and Leghorn, to purchaſe one thouſand 
barrels more of powder, engaging his own fecurity to the 
Britiſh conſuls for their repayment. 


During theſe tranſactions, a number of tranſports having 


been provided at Naples, the admiral ſent them under a 
convoy to Vado, and, having diſpatched his other 2 
with the cardinal, departed after them, and arrived a 
Genoa the 7th of September, N. 5. 

He had been made to believe, that, by the time of his 
arrival there, the army would be ready to embark ; but he 
found every thing in extreme bacwardnels. The troops 
had not ſo much as begun their march h from the Milaneſe, 
nor could get to V ado in leſs than a fortnight: very few 


proviſions or neceſſaries had been brought up, and none 


ſhipped, nor were the tranſport-xeſſels properly fitted for 
the reception of the troops. Count de Bonneval, Who was 
to command his body, arriving the next day, went on 
board the admiral, and under! [landing that he intended to 
tranſport his army to Melazzo, and even to Meſſina, it 
count Mercy ſhould think it neceſſary, he was mo; ified to 
he laſt degree. He had been appointed to command thele 
forces on the intended expedition to Sardinia, and the di- 
virting thein to a different ſervice ſo dilguſted him, that, 
inſtead of forwarding the embarkation of the troops, he 
reſolved to retard it all he could. Accordingly, whillt the 
admiral gave himmel incredible. pains at Genoa and Vado, 
to quicken their departure, he threw in the way all tlic 
ſecret ob{lructions he could, till he knew the iffue of the 
ſollicitations he was carrying on at Vienna, to be continued 
in a ſeparate command. However, the admiral, after 
twenty days our and pains, and at Jaſt fuch menances as 
even Bonneval himſelf began to be afraid of the admiral, 
Inipped oft rhe troops to ihe number of about fix thou! and, 
on the 27th of September, N. S. with ſuch proviſions as 
leaving a man of war to convoy the 
remainder when ready, lailed the 28th from Vado. © The 
admiral receiving letters in his pailage, trom count de 
Mercy, requeſting, that the troops might not land at Me- 
lazzo, hut go on to Meſſina, he ft: D0d away for the Faro, 
and arrived before Meſlina, the 8th of October, N. S. 
winch lo elevated the ſpirits of the army, that, UPON the firſt 
ght of the fleet, licutenant-general VV allis, with five thou- 
ſand men, made a vigorous attac upon the half- moon, 
which was nearcit to their app! N and carricd it with 
the loſs of only one hundred and three killed, and eight 
hundred and thirty wounded. The admirat, going a -ſhore 
to the generaFs quarters, was embraced by him, - and al 
the general officers, with the moſt tender marks of ales 
tion and gratulation, the Whole army being overjoyed to 
to ſee a man, w i s brought them relief and ſucceſs, 
anc every good, that attended'them. On the 17th at ten 
in the morning, the imperialiſts aſſaulted the countericarp, 


b © , 


Bonneval, finding his troops incorporated with the army, and his Pro- 
ts of a ic parate comm and vaniſhed, pretended . hcnels, and, getting /cave 
to goto Reggio for advice, he repaired fb Vienna, and returng d no more to 
the army, He was a native of Fr ance, and had all the ſprighitlineſs and 
levity of that nation. He was a gallant oihcer, had received miany wounds, 
ard till feels the painful remembrance of a moſt terrible one he got ur Hun- 
gary. Ie had no zeal for the ſervice of his prince, any further than it ſuited 
his own intereſt or. ambition, to which he willing hy ſacrificed his duty, 
Corbet, | 
t It was during this Hogs that the admiral having received information, 
that veilels belonging: to Malta had gone to ſea with Spaniſh commiſſions, 
an d take n ſome E nth meichant-ſlips, lent a letter to the grand maſter, 
comp! aining of his partiality and injuſtice, demanding ſatisfaction for the 
damages the merchants had fuſtained, and his giving ſtrict orders to prohibit 
the like unfair proceedings for the future.“ He wrote, at the fame time, to 
mir. Alexander Young, the Engliſh conſul at Malta, to make a ſtrict enquiry 
what merchant-ſhips had been taken by privateers fitted out from Malta, or 


© 


wherein Malteſe ſubjects. had been concerned, and to lay a ſtate there of 


before that government, wich a demand for reparation, and to let him know 
their anſwer, The grand maſter and his council, being alarmed at this 


mellage, ſent the chevalier Balbini to the admiral, to repreſent and excuſe 


the procc edings of their government in the points complained of, and to lay 


fore him the ditheultics they were under, from their dependance on Spain, 


and to endeavour to remove all cauſes of his diflatisfaction with them. But 


the admiral, not having yet received any ſpecific account of the particular 


loſſes of the merchants, and fo not able to ſettle the terms of reſtitution with 
Balbini, tent his firſt captain, Saunders, with two men of war to Malta, direct- 
ing him {to make an exact enquiry into the ſeveral captures that Nad been 
made, and to lay the fame before the grand maſter and his council, and to 
dem: . reparation, ſo far as their ſubjects had been concerned therein; - and, 
in caſe he found them willing to give reaſonable aſſurances of doing juſtice 
for what was pait, and of a better behaviour for the future, he was to enter 
into a convention with them for that purpoſe, and for eſtabliſhing a good 
agreement with them; but, otherwiſe, he was to take all ſhips and veſſels he 
ſhould meet with belonging to that ifland.“ Captain Saunders, arriving at 
Malta, tound a fair diſpoſition | in thole people to give the admiral and the 
Engliſh nation all reaſonable fatisfaction in their proceedings. They ſhew- 
ed, „ that they had never conſented to, or approved of their ſubjects entering 
into the ſervice of Spain, but had iſſued ſtrict proclamations, prohibiting 
them to be any ways concerned on either fide in the war, They did not 


ral; and, finally, that they received no part or benefit from 


N ENGLAND. 


and mounted to the top of the bak with great eallantry; 
but, after two hours very warm work, were repulſed with 
the loſs of one hundred and twenty men killed, and fix 
hundred and ſeventcen wounded. The governor having 
acquitted himſelf with great honour in this repulſe, as wel 
as in the general defence of the place, and finding himſelf 
unable to hold it longer, beat a parley the next day, and 
ſurrendered 1t upon articles. The Spaniſh garriſon march. 
ed out through the breach, and were tranſported by ſex 
to Auguſta, Thus ended a ſiege of twenty-one days, 
which coſt the Germans above five thout and men killed or 
wounded. 

Whilſt the ſiege of the citadel was depending, 
niſh army decamped trom Franca Villa, the z1ft of Auguſt, 
and, marching towards Rametta, the marquis de Lede 
gave out, that he would attac the imperialif bs, and appcar- 
ed upon the hills in ſight of the amp, attenc ded by a great 
number of pealants he had drawn together; but ning! i 
well guarded, and his army being licly „ he fortified a ſtrons 
and advantagcous poſt at Caſtro Giovane | 
the iſland, where he laid in large magazi1 nes, in order to 
retire thither in caſe of neceſſity; and in the mean tinte 

cantoned his troops about Aderno, Palermo, and Cy. 
tan 

The imperialiſts having ſpent ſome time in levellino the 
lines, trenches, and batteries before Nleſlina, and 1n put. 
ting the place into a poſture of defence, hey held feveral 
confultations, at which the admiral affifled, concervins 
what meatures were next to be taken. 


the Sp: 1 


the emperor; but the whole province, being mountainous 
and barren, was lo little able to ſupply the army with pro- 
viſions and forage, that the inhabitants of Meſſina and other 
towns daily petitioned the general for their own fubliſtance, 
ſince they could draw no corn, as they uſed to do, from the 
plentiful parts of the ifland, which were in poſſeſſion of th. 
Spaniards, To march after the enemy in a 0 WEE ſealon 
with their horſe alrcady harrafed, and almoſt ſt tarved, 
through an adverſe country, and w ao 55 proviſions 
but what they carried; and, if they furmounted all theſe dit: 


* 


ficulties, to attac them! in the ſtrong camp of Caſtro Giovan 

Was judged too raſh to be attc mpted, after the experienc: 
of FI ranca Villa, TY march to Pater mo, and get poſſeſſion 
of the „ as more deſirable than eaſy of execution. 
It was a march of Goes days, 
of the il id, through an unknown, mount tainous, ſteric 
country, v here they "ſhould be expoſe d to ſudden 1n{ults, 
great part of the way being ſo narrow, that two men con 
hardly go 4 Dreſt; ind, if they met with no enemy, then 
had no forage for their horſe, 


1 


their march, nor a lufſicient bes of beaits of burthen t 
Carry provi 110NS along With them, nor "money to buy them, 
it they could! De 80. The Hneèe xt project, that Occurred was 


deny, that one of their veſſels had taken a commiſſion from the marquis de 
Lede, to cruife upon the enemies of Spain, but made appear, that ogy hat 
ic be one of their hoo to intreat him to revoke that conimiſſion, and 
made the ſame. application to the court of Madrid, but had been aniwered 
with great roughnels and menuces. That, to avoid as much as they could. | 
occalions of complaint, they bad 75 in all their privateers, which 
been cruiſing in the Levant againſt the Turks, in order to diſarm them; i 
they could not always govern the unrulineſs of their people, when the; Would 
enter into the ſervice of any chriſtian prince, whofe colours protected them 
from their enquiry or viſitation, which was the misfortune of their ene 
tion, as they depended upon the chriſtian princes: of Euro pe for their 
nue, and, in particular, drew at that time their daily ſuſtenance of prov 


ſtom that part of Sens which was under the ſubjection of the ng gehe— 


8 
had paſſed entirely through the hands 0¹ the Spaniſh agent, an 
had no manner of intereſt or concern.“ The captain was conv! ined of 11 
[tnce rity and truth of their declaration; but, on the other hand, told: h, 

that it was not his buſineſs to enquire into the nature or dependance Ot tte 
government ;z and 1t was for them to accommodate their grievances 1! 
Spain as they could. That his inſtrüctions were plait „ and founded i 
Juſtice, demanding redreſs for the loiles | his countrymen had ſuſtained, fi 0 
thoſe, who occ: iſioned them, who were their ſubjects ; and that, if the won 
not enter into a negotiation for that pur pole, he ſhould be © bliged to put iN 
orders in extcution.“ Intimidated by theſe threats, they immediately 
pointed two commiſſaries to treat with | him; and it being! made out by pts, 
that five Engliſh merchant-ſhips had been taken by Ma Iteſe ſhips under Sp 


nich colours, they ſubmitted to pay the full-v alu of them and their le 


within twelve months after application from the claimants, But think" 
themſelves aggrieved by this treaty, and proteifing themſelves to be und ler a 
force to ſign any terms, rather than feel the effects of the admiral's di! pic 
ſure, they reſerved. to themſelves a liberty of appealing to the equity ot the 
admiral, and from him to the king, for a mitigation of the ſeverity of 0 
conditions. They diſpatched away, accordingly, the chevalier de la Vs 
to the admiral, who not thinking he had any right to compou! nd for 
other men's properties, the deputy paſſed on to the Engliſh court at Lon. 
don, to execute his commiſſion. He had likewiſe a private inſtruction, © 
implore the king's intereſt with the ſeveral princes at the ee Fol 
grets, that Malta might be freed from its tubjection to Sicily, and enjoy te 
rights and privi leges of a free and neutral port in time of war, Arts [11 
chriſtian powers. 
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to go to Trapani, where the Piedmonteſe had a garriſon. 
This would be changing the ſcene of the war to great ad- 
vantage; for, inſtead of being confined and famiſhing in the, 
mountains, they ſhould be able to enlarge themſelves in a 
plentiful country, and, by acting on equal terms wich the 
enemy, have a reaſonable chance to drive them out of che 
iland. But to go thither by land was impracticable; and, 
as their tranſport- veſſels could not carry above a third part 
of che army at a time, the diviſon of their troops was hazar- 
dous, and might be fatal. For, Trapani being ſituated on 
an Ilthmus, and having no magazines of corn, che marquis 
de Lede might march, and pen up the firſt detachment 
within that narrow nec of land, where they would tlarve 
fr want of proviſions, before the reſt of the army could join 
them. The only choice remaining was to go to Syracula 
but that too was impracticable by land, by reaton of the 
ſame objections, as are already mentioned; and beſides, 
there lay in the way ſeveral deep and rapid rivers, where 
the enemy might defend the paflages with great advantage. 
And, though it was not difficult to tranſport the army thither 
by ſea, yet it was an uncomfortable reflection, that they 
ſnould be then the whole length of the iſland diſtant from 
Palermo, and could only propoſe to ſubſiſt themſelves from 
day to day during the winter, the enemy lying between 
them and the great Caricatori, or ſubterrancous magazines, 
where the inhabitants uſually lay up their corn, which were 
ninety miles diſtant, With thee diſagreeable prolpects 
they paſt away ſome days under uncertainty what to do; 
when, one evening, the generals Mercy and Zumjungen 
repairing, on board the admiral, and renewing the tubject 
of their late conferences, they told him, in a very delpond- 
ing manner, *that, having thoroughly weighed the ſituation 
of their affairs, and finding they could neither fubfſiſt nor 
undertake any action where they were, they had come to a 
reſolution to leave a ſtrong garriſon in Meſſina, and trant- 
port the horſe over by ſea to Calabria, and the foot to Syra- 
aſa, where they might be able to maintain themſelves dur- 


= 


ing the winter, and be ready to make uſe of ſuch advan- 
tages as might offer, for acting againſt the enemy in the 


ſpring; and prayed his aſſiſtance in that ſervice,” The ad- 
niral replied, © that he hoped, their affairs were not lo dct- 
perate, as they apprehended: that he had been employing 
his thoughts for their ſervice, and believed he hould be 
able to extricate them out of their preſent circumſtances : 
that of all the late propoſitions, the tranſporting the army 
to Trapani pleaſed him beſt, as it would turn the diiliculty 
pon the Spanith army, by obliging them to make uncaſy 
marches, and to keep the field in the winter. That, when 
the whole army was at Trapani, they ſhould be able to 
enlarge their quarters; the granaries of corn would fall into 
their hands, and their neighbourhood to Palermo keep that 
place in awe, till the ſeaſon ſhould favour their marching 
towards it, the reduction of which would bring the war to 
a ſpecdy ifſue; That he had conſidered of the difficuliy of 
ſabſifting one part of the army at Trapani, till the reſt ar- 


rived; and, as England was in peace with the governments 


of Barbary, he would ſend his feerctary to Tunis, which 


was the ncareſt African port to Trapani, and employ him, and 


the Englith conſul, to buy up whatever quantity of corn Was 
neceſſary, and tranſport the ſame to Trapani. That he 
knew very well they had no money, and therefore would 
employ his own. cath, and credit, to procure this ſupply, 
dependigg upon their honour for repayment, and did not 
doubt to lodge the corn at Trapani, before the ff r{t detach- 
ment of troops arrived there.“ Count de Mercy penetrat- 
ing immediately into the facility, and advantageous. con- 
ſequences of this ſcheme, roſe up, and, embracing the ad. 
miral in a Kind of tranſport, acknowledged, that he had 


hit on the only method practicable, not only for the pre- 


ſeryation of the army, but even for puſhing on the war with 
Iucceſs: -- That, as it was a proteſtant ſcheme, he ſhould 
have proteſtant troops, and proteſtant generals to put it in 


And accordingly general: Zumjungen, with 
count Seckendort, the prince of Heile, and general Schmet- 
tau, embarked the 23d of November, with feven thouſand 
foot, and five hundred horle, and arrived fortunately in 
tree days at Trapani, where finding a plentiful remittance 
of corn ready arrived from Tunis, they not only poſted 
themſelves there in ſecurity, but, enlarging their quarters 
into the country, brought the cities of Marſala and Maz7a- 
ra to ſubmit to the obedience of the emperor. The tranl- 
ports and convoy returning, brought thither more troops. 
Count de Mercy and the admiral departing with the laſt 
convoy from Meſſina, on the 19th of January, confilting ot 
five thouſand four hundred foot, and cleven hundred horle, 
they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm off the ifle of Alicu- 
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\ Giately to break off the treaty. 
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da, which drove all the tranſports into Melazzo and Mel- 
ſina, the adnural, with the general on board his ſhip, get 
ting with difficulty to Trapani, on th 
convoy aid not arrive there till the 24 
diers dying in the patlage 

donck, regretted by e 


8 
e 29th, but the whole 
f March, many {51- 
them general Wac: 
cry body. The whole army, being 
got together, amounted to tourteen thoutand t: inch thre 
thouland horſe, beſides the garritons lett in Meilins, Me- 
lazzo, Syracuſa, and the adjacent parts. 
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made priſoners of war. The taking of this place gave great 
relief to the imperial army, who found there tw enty thou- 
ſand ſolms of wheat. 

During theſe tranſactions, a courier diſpatched from Paris 
by the carl of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſſador there, brought 
the admiral information, that the marquis de Beretti Landi, 
the Spaniſh miniſter at the Hague, had figned the quadru- 
ple alliance the 17th of February, N. S. and he brought 
likewiſe a packet from that miniſter to the marquis de Lede, 
and another from the emperor's miniſter to count de Mercy, 
to acquaint them therewith, A trumpet was ſent with the 
Spaniſh miniiter's packet to the marquis de Lede, and to 
know his ſentiments thereupon. He returned anſwer, * that, 
his.maſter's miniſter having ſigned the quadruple alliance, 
he looked upon the peace as a thing concluded, and was 
therefore ready to treat of a ceſſation of hoſtilities by fea and 
land, until they ſhould receive farther orders from their re- 
ſpective courts.” To this it was replied by the admiral and 
count de Mercy, © that, as the evacuation of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia was to be performed within two months after the ſaid 
ſigning, they were ready to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
Upon his dcliv cring up the city and caſtles of Palermo, at 
which place tranſports would he beſt provided, and other ne- 
cellary meaſures concerted for the tranſpor tation of their 
army into Spain.“ The marquis returned anſwer, © that, as 
he underſtood, the plenipotentiaries of their ma ters at the 


lage were in treaty for ſettling the terms of evacuating 


thoſe iſlands, he did not think himiclt authorized to agree 


to a ceſlation on any other condition, than that cach party 


hond remain on the ground they occupis 0, and c xpect fur- 
ther orders from their rel pe Cie princ Ib. als.“ 
The diſadvantages ariſing from fuch an agreement were 


too obvious to be fubmitted to; for the men of war and 


tranſports lay very inconveniently at Trapani, an unſafe 
road, where they had ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and 
jome of the tranſports had been loſt. It was therefore necel- 
ſary to have poticifion of Palermo, as a ſecure retreat for the 
fleet, 0 the moit commodious port for ſhipping off the 


troops. Befdes, it was a pledge of the ſincerity ot the in- 


tentions of Spain to cyacuate the iſland. In the next place, 
it put the Germans under a manifeſt inequal ty 40 be con- 
fined to the ground they occupied, while the Spaniards were 
in pofleſſion of che Principal caricatori of corh, and P! lun- 
dered and riffed at pleaſure a country they were ſoon to leave. 
Nor could they comprehend, how an enemy, who, {ix weeks 
pefore, offered to leave the whole ifland, on condition of 
being ſent bac into Spain, ſhould now ſcruple to fu! render 
Palermo; and therefore. as it had the appearance of chican- 
ing they reſolved to go on with the operations of the war. 
50 t, before they proceeded to action, they agreed to {end a 
joint letter to the marquis, P! 'opoting an interview between 


them at the Caſſine de Roſſignola, halt way between the two 


armies, where accordingly they met the 2d Of April, N. S. 
at noon, with an eſcorte of two hundred hor; ſe on each ſide. 
In the conference the marquis de Lede owned © that he Knew 
he king bis maſter 0 8 the quadruple alliance, and 
did not doubt of us intention to evacuate Sic ily; but de- 
clared, he had no orders yet about it: that he expected full 
powers and inſtructions ſoon, and wiſhed they would, 1n the 
mean time, come to a cefſation of arms.“ He was aiked, 
What pi. opoſals he had to make for that purpoſe He an- 
ſwered, © none, but that both armies might hold the country 
that was in their pofſeſſion, until he received orders to treat 
about the evacuation.“ Count de Mercy thinking it unrca— 
{cnable to be tied down to a ſmall tract of the country, v Where 
he could not tublitc, aſked him, whether, in cate they ſhould 
contentto his keeping poileſſion of Palermo, he had powe 
to de liver up Auguſta, and the other poſts they held on that 
ſide of the it land, which were now of no uſe to him, but it 
would be rather a conveniency to him to draw away the 
darriſons and troops he had in thoſe parts, to join his army, 
er to the intended cvacuation?“ He confeſſed, © he 
not give up, nor quit the poſſeſſion of any part he had 
until he received turtherorders from his maſter; 3 
tot hi is 1nftructions to them. Count de Mercy, 
ther fie, ſhewed him part of the emperor's orders, 
which directed 150 to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, in or- 
der to the cracuation ot Sicily and Sardinia, and to concert 
with the marquis de Lede the necellary conditions for fuct- 
litating the tame, and to adjuſt that affair by all reaſonable 
woeaſutes: but that, if the marquis de Lede ſhould not own 
his having orders, or endeavour to evade them, and gain 
time, by et tending to ſend to Madrid for further inſtructi- 
ONS, and not name a erben time for beginning to embark 
Pari Oz fs troops, in chat caſe-he was to ) make uſe of his 
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arms to oblige him to execute the treaty, which the Spaniſh quis de Lede lent colonel Lacy, his aid de camp, with 4 
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miniſter had ſigned at the Hague.” He farther told the 
marquis, that the 17th of April was underſtood to be the 
time they ſhould go upon the evacuation ; but, if it was not 
poſſible for him to begin fo ſoon, he would not differ 
about a few days, provided they entered now into ſome 
agreement about the manner of doing it, He offered hin 
the tranſports he had in his ſervice, and aflured him, that 
he ſhould be accommodated with proviſions, and ever: 
thing he could in reaſon demand. The admiral, on hs 
part, gave him the like aflurances, and that he ſhould h 
eſcorted by as many of his maſter's ſhips, as he ſhould te: 
hire. The marquis owned, that all they ſaid was reaton. 
able; but, complaining of the want of orders, the conte. 
rence broke off, without coming to any iflue. At parting, 
the marquis deſired the admiral to releaſe the biſhop of 
Mazzara, who was his priſoner, which the admiral readily 
conſented to. = 
During theſe debates, one of the Engliſh ſhips, cruiſing 
oit Palermo, Look a felucea, {ent by cardinal Aquavia fron 
Rome, with packets of letters from Spain, to the marquis. 
de Lede, which he delivered to the admiral; who, fecino 
the king of Spain's leal to the letters, gencrouſly ſent them 
unopened to the marquis, and ſet the talucca and crew x: 


liberty, 


The conference being broke off, the admiral returned to 
the the fleet at Trapani, "and count de Mercy, reſolving to 
attac the Spaniards, marched towards Alcamo, where Now 
arrived the 8th of April, N. S. the marquis having retre: 
the night before with precipitation, leaving ſome fick men 
behind, whom he could not carry away. The marquis en- 
camped at Valguernca and Sala di Partenico ; but fearins 


to be followed by the imperaliſts, he retired on to Monrealc, 


Lhe retreat of the Spaniards made count de Mercy reſolve 
on the ſiege of Palermo: in order to which he fent colone] 
baron Ney perg to confer with the admiral about the neceſ- 
lary aſſiſtance to be given by the fleet in facilitating the 


march of the army towards that place, by coaſting along 


with the proviſions and neceſfaries they ſhould want in their 
march, as well as in the ſiege, and ſupplying them with 
cannon and ammunition for that enterprize. The necefiar; 

diſpoſitions being concerted between the army and Mey, | che 
count decamped from Alcamo the 18th of April, N. S. and 


followed the marquis de Lede, who retreating towards 


Monreale, kept poſſeſſion of that and other adv: antageoi!s 
poits, which led into the plains before Palermo, fortitying 
at the ſame time a ſtrong paſs by the ſea-fide, called Sferta 
Cavallo, which was another way between the ſea-ſhore and 
the mountains into the ſame plan. Count de Mercy being 
arrived at. Sala di Partenico, and not judging it adv iſcable 
to altempt ine paſſes, which the enemy poſſefſed on the 
road of Monreale, he divided his army into two bodies, 
tending general Zumjungen, with all his cavalry (except 
the Clu ars, and a regiment of dragoons) and ſeven batta- 
lions o foot, with the artillery and baggage, to the fea-ſide, 
with orders to force the pals of Sterra Cavallo, and enter 
that way into the plain of Palermo, whilſt he himſelf with 
the reſt of the army aſcended the difficult mountains about 
Carini, in order to get down that way into the ſame plain, 
judging, that, if the marquis drew his army to Jeet the 2 
paſs of Sferra Cavallo, he ſhould get between him and P. 
lerm o, or, at leaſt, have the advantage of falling upon his 
rear. The count having gained the heights of the moi. 
tains, from whence are diſcovered the plain and city of P: a 
lermo, perceived the Spaniſh army encamped in the bout. 


intending to obſtruct his deſcent, and occupying all che 


paſſes in the way. Here count de Mercy ſent Zumjungen 
to rejoin him, which he did by the aſſiſtance of guides, pro- 
vided by the magiſtrates of Carini, leaving a detachment 
under the command of colonel baron de Wi itgenau, to con- 


voy the artillery and baggage by the way of the fea- ſide, 


who, arriving at the pals of Sferra Cavallo, found it aban- 


doned by the Spaniards. On the 21ſt, the Germans began 


to deſcend from the mountains, and, forcing the ſeveral 
paſſes with leſs oppoſition than was expected, were almoll 
all got down before night to the bottom. The whole was 
4 moſt difficulty and fariguing march, through ways, that 
that the inhabitants themſelves had *really practiſed, but 
which the count ſurmounted with great expedition and mi- 
litary judgment. 

The admiral coaſting along, in conformity to the motions 
of the army, came to an anchor with the fleet the 20th, i 
Mondello-bay, and ſent ſome of his ſoldiers to take poſſe FI 

on of a tower on the point, and another at the langing- 
place, as alſo three caſſines, that ſtood between, in ord! 
Toh n their communication. On the 22d, the mar- 
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the terms of evacuation, which might take up time. 


in their camp by the way of Sferra Cavallo. 


a pattern to his own ſubjects, 
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jetter to the admiral, incloſing a Spaniſh gazette, wherein 
was publiſhed the treaty of ſuſpenſion of arms at ſea, con- 
cluded at the Hague between the miniſters of Great-Britain, 
France, and Spain, which was to take place on the 1oth 
inſtant; and therefore he propoſed to the admiral, * to 
come to an agreement with him, for a ſeparate ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, as they had both full powers for that purpoſe ; 
and protelted againſt any violences he ſhould commit, con- 
trary to the plain inſtructions of their ſovereigns.“ This 
ſnare, laid to ſeparate the admiral from the German army, 
had no effect, the admiral returning anſwer, that he could 
give no regard or credit to a pretended convention, pub- 
liſhed in a foreigh newſpaper, and even in which there was 
4 clauſe, that nothing in it ſhould derogate from what 
ſhould be agreed between him and the marquis, for what 
concerns the Mediterranean fea. That, as the Spaniſh mi— 
niſter had ſigned the quadruple alliance ever ſince the 17th 
of February laſt, it was ſurpriſing, that in all this time the 
marquis had received no orders for treating about the eva- 
cuation of the iſland, which was the neceflary conſequence 
of it that he ſtill maintained every point and poſt with the 
ſame zeal and ardour, as before his maſter's acceſſion to 
the alliance. That the time for beginning the evacuation 
was elapſed; and therefore, without ſome reaſonable ſecu-— 


E rity, that he really intended it, he could come into no agree- 


ment for ſuſpenſion of arms; but whenever he thould be 
impowered to treat for both, he would molt gladly go more 
than half-way to meet him, and not only agree on ſuch 
meaſures, as might put an end to the preſent differences, 
but which might reſtore and cultivate a good underitanding, 
which no body more ardently wiſhed for, than he did. 
This was an adventurous proceeding in the admiral ; for 
his inſtructions from England directed him to come to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms with Spain, without ſtaying for {ſettling 
But 
his penetration ſhewed him, that if a ſuſpenſion took place 
at ſea, the Spaniards might introduce what fuccours and 
woops they pleaſed into the iſland, which would unravel all 


they had been doing; and if any inrerruption happened in 


the negotiations on foot, put the Spamards 1n a better ſtate 
of proſecuting; the war, and perhaps protract it another 
year. Their late conduct had made him jealous of their ar- 
tifices, ſeeing them to lay hold of every advantage to evade 
the evacuation of the ifland, which the ſeparation. would 
encourage and render the way to peace more diitant and 
diſicult. He determined therefore, as the convention for 
a ceſſation of arms at ſex, figned at the Hague the 29th 
of February, N.S. left him at liberty of treating, as he 


thought proper, to remain united to the Germans, Which 


lic prudently ſaw, was the quickeſt way to bring the Spa- 


E niards to a compliance, and to come into real meaſures for 
the evacuation of the iſland. 


The event juſtified his pre- 
caution, and his conduct received at home the approbation 


in deſerved. | 


The march of the imperialiſts had made the Spaniards 


! 
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ne plain before Palermo, extending their left to Monte 


— 


change the ſituation of their camp, which they pitched acroſs 
Li 


Caputo, and their right to the ſea near the mole of Palermo, 
the whole army being under the cannon of that city, and 
having ſtrong entrenchments before them, lined with forty 
pieces of cannon. They were provided with plenty of all 
things, and ſeemed determined to ſtand the fate of a battle. 


E lic Germans encamped on the ſame plain, in the front of 
the enemy, and within a mile and a half diſtance, with their 
nieht at the foot of the mountains, from whence they had 
E delcended, and their left reaching to Monte Pelegrino, 
near the ſea-ſide, the artillery and baggage being arrived 


Count de 


E Mercy ſeeing himſelf ſtraitened in room, and under dif- 
E iculty of ſubfiſting, whilſt the enemy plundered and en- 
ic cd themſelves with the ſpoils of a country they were 
E Quicly to abandon, he determined to bring 
engagement as ſoon as poſſible. | 
Vas toendeayour to get poſſeſſion of the mole, by which 
means he ſhould flank the enemy, and oblige them either 
E') come to a battle with diſadvantage; or elſe to retire to 
mini. For this purpoſe he detached baron Neyperg on 


g matters to an 
In order to it, his ſcheme 


* x this hiſtory will not go down fo low as the admiral's death, it may 


be improper to infert here what mr. Corbett ſays of him: king George, 
do had named him for the expedition to Sicily, and knew his abilities, 
e to lay to his miniſters, when they applied for inſtructions to be ſent to 
un or his guidance, on certain important occaſions, that he would fend him 


* tor he knew how to act without any; and indeed all the meaſures he 
ooh : 


pay . * 7 . * . . o 
9% chroad were fo exact and juſt, as to ſquare with the councils and plan 


I Policy at home. The cauſe of the emperor being become the caute ol 


"3 matter, he ſerved the intereſts of that prince with a zeal and fidelity, that 
He lived in ſuch harmony with 
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the 26th, with fix companies of grenadiers, to diſlodge the 
enemy irom tome. poſts, which they had fortified on the 
lea-lide; and to facilitate the fame, ſent baron de Witge- 
nau, with ſix other companies of grenadiers, to ſeize on 
Monte Pelegrino. At the ſame time the admiral detached 
three ſhips, to cannonade the poſts on the ſea-ſide, their 
fire made the Spaniards abandon them, and the imperialiſts 
took poſſeſſion of them without any lols. Thete advan- 
tages confirmed count de Mercy in his reſolution to puſh his 
point that way; and having made the neceſlary diſpoſitions, 
the next day he cauſed to be attaced a caſſine, that ſtood a 
little diſtance from the enemy's trenches, but ſtrongly for- 
tified with lines and ſome cannon, drawing out his. whole 
army at che tame time in order of battle, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould come out of their camp to ſupport it. The lines 
were ſoon taken, but the caſſine was not carried till after a 
very vigorous defence of above an hour, wherein the Ger- 
mans had about one hundred and forty men killed o 
wounded; among the former a prince ot Anhalt, and lieu- 
tenant-general Seckendort wounded in the ſhoulders. On the 
24d of May, about two in theatternoon, the weather being, 
very hot, and the Spaniſh guard taking a Sieſto, according 
to the cuſtom of that nation, the Germans lurprized a Fe 
doubt near the enemy's lines, entering the fame without 
firing a ſhot, and puſhing the Spaniards out with their bay 
onets in their pieces. The Marquis de Lede, being in- 
formed of it, roſe from table, and ordered the army to be 
immediately drawn out, in order to retake that fortification, 
which commanded the whole line of the camp. On the 
other hand, count de Mercy being determined to main- 
tain his hold, both armies were in motion, and juſt on the. 
point of engaging, when fortunately a courier arriving in 
the very inltant from Spain, in a falucca, delivered to the 
marquis a packet, containing full powers from the king of 


5 
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Spain to treat and agree about the evacuation of the iſlands 


of Sicily and Sardinia, and the tranſportation of the army 
into Spain. The marquis upon this drew off his army, and 
ſent letters by a trumpet to the general and admiral, to in- 
form them of his orders. The next morning early, the ad- 
miral repairing to the German camp, officers were appointed 
on. each ſide to treat of the ſuſpenſion of arms, and to regu- 
lace the manner of evacuating both iſlands; and conven- 
tions were drawn up for that purpoſe, and ſigned; that for 
Sicily on the 6th of May, and that for Sardinia two days 
after. 55 LY | w 

In purſuance of theſe conventions, the Germans were put 
in potlefion of Palermo and the citadel of Caſtelamare the 
1oth, and the Spaniſh army marched to Termini, a ſca-port 
about twenty-five miles diſtant, from whence the firſt em- 
barkation, conſiſting of about twelve thouſand foot, and 
ſix hundred horſe, tailed the 2oth of June, for Barcelona. 
and the remainder arrived at the ſame place the 25th ot 
Auguſt following. | 

Nothing now remained to be done, but to put the diks 
of Savoy in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sardinia : in order t5 
which four battalions of Piedmonteſe troops embarked at I. 
lermo, under the command of baron St. Remi, and {aled un- 
der the convoy of ſome Englith men of war to Cagliari, where 
the admiral arriving as ſoon as he had ſettled all affairs in 
Sicily, he aſſiſted at the conferences with the miniſters and 
generals of the ſeveral powers concerned, wherein was re- 
gulated the manner of ſurrendering the land by the Spanith 
viceroy to the emperor, and the cetlion of the fame from 
the emperor to the duke of Savoy; and, at the inflance of 
this prince, the admiral did not depart, till he had {cen the 
whole fully executed, the Spanith troops returned into 
Spain, and the duke of Savoy put into quiet polletfion of 
his new kingdom, | 

Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the fleet of Great: 
Britain bore ſo illuſtrious a part, that the fate of the ifland 
was wholly governed by 1ts operations, both competitors 
agreeing that the one could not have conquered, nor the 
other have been ſubdued, without it. Never was any ſervice 
conducted in all its parts with greater zeal, activity, and 
judgment; nor wasever the Britiſh flag in ſo high reputation 
and reſpect in thoſe diſtant parts of Europe. 

During theſe tranfactions in the Mediterranean, the 


ſubjects united in command, the want of which has proved the ruin of many 


importent expeditions. He was incapable of performing Uis duty in a cold 
or negligent manner; and, when any ſervice was committed to his manage» 
ment, he devoted his whole time and application to it; nor conld any fa- 
tigue or indiſpoſition of body ever divert or interrupt his attention from any 
point that required preſent ditpatch, 10 this it might be in great meature 
owing, that he was never unfortunate in any undertaking, nor mi{carried in 
any ſervice that was entruſted to his direction. For whoever will trace up- 


wards, to the ſprings ard cauſes of public or private events, ſhall find (except 
where the immediate finger of providence is viable) that what is uſually called 
o - 0 1 * * 5 % 1 * b 619 „0 3 6 * Ae. 20 
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French army, under the command of the duke of Berwick, 
advancing to the frontiers of Spain, took Fort-Paſſage, 
where they deſtroyed ſix men of war on the ſtocs. Then 
the duke formed the ſiege of Fonterabia, which was taken 
the gth of June. The king of Spain made an unſucceſsful 
attempt to relieve the place, and approached with an army 
of nine thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe : but it was 
in the hands of the French before he could draw near enough 
to it; ſo he marched bac to Pampeluna, doubly diſappointed, 
both of raifing the fiege, and of the French forces deſertion: 
for he depended as much on the inſurrection in France, as on 
a rebellion in England; upon both which cardinal Albe- 
roni's projects were founded. The cardinal ſtill refuſing to 
accede to the quadruple alliance, the duke of Berwick took 
St. Sebaſtian ; and a party of French, joined by two hun- 
dred Engliſh ſeamen, made themſelves maſters of Port An- 
tonio, in the bottom of the bay of Biſcay, where two ſixty- 

un ſhips were deitroyed on the ſtocs, and all the naval 
NG were burnt by the Engliſh. 

About this time the cardinal received the news of the 
action at Franca Villa, in a letter from the marquis de 
Lede, who aſſumed to himfelf the victory. The cardinal 
choſe that occaſion to yield to the preſſing inſtances of the 
Dutch ambaſſador to conſent to a peace: he declared to 
bim, that his catholic majelty's intention was, that the ſtates- 

eneral ſhould be mediators. 

A few days after, he ſent the marquis de Scotti to Paris, 
from whence he was to pals into Holland, to carry in- 


ſtructions to the marquis de Beretti Landi, how to pro- 


ceed with the States. The duke of Orleans, to whom he 
had orders to declare his intentions, refuſed him a paf[- 
port, ſaying, he could not do it without the knowledge of 
the emperor and king George, who were ſtill more con- 
cerned than himſelf in this affair, and that the paſſport 
would be a tacit approbation of the conduct of the ſtates- 
general, and a ſort of acceptance of their mediations; de- 


Ciſions, ſaid the regent, that become me not to make. And 


indeed, the emperor and king George, being conſulted on 


that head, abſolutely rejected it. 
Belides that, they were unwilling the States (with whom 
they were diſpleaſed for their ſlowneſs in acceding to the 
quadruple alliance) ſhould have the honour of this media- 
tion, and reap, as it were, the fruit of their conduct, they 
had each their particular hopes and views, which a ſudden 
peace would have diſappointed. The emperor wanted to 
repair the glory of his arms by the conquelt of Sicily; and 
king George had a mind to be revenged for the uneaſineſs 
given him, on account of the intended invaſion of Scotland. 
He was reſolved to make ſome conquelt, that ſhould in- 
demnify his ſubjects for the charge they had been at. He 
formed two projects, to take the Corunna, the belt port of 
Biſcay, and to make himſelf malter of Peru in America. 
Great preparations were made, fifty tranſports were provid- 
ed, with three bomb-veſlels, and four thouſand men were 
ordered to be in readineſs to embark in the iſle of Wight." 
The lord Cobham was appointed to command in chief, with 
the title of captain-general.' Thele forces being embarked 


proceeded upon ſolid principles, and left nothing to fortune, that could be 


accompliſhed by forelight and application. His firmneſs and plain dealing 
were ſo apparent to the foreigners, who treated with him upon bulineſs, 
that it contributed much to the diſpatch and fucceſs of his tranſactions with 
them; for they could depend upon what he ſaid, and as they ſau he uſed 
no arts or chicanes himſelf, and had too diſcerning a ſpirit to ſuffer them to 
paſs unobſei ved in others, they often found it their beſt policy to leave their 
intereſts in his hands and management, being very ſure of a moſt impartial 
and punctual performance of whatever he engaged in. His reputation was fo 
thoroughly eftabliſhed in this particular, that in the frequent diſputes and al- 
tercations which aroſe between the Savoyards and Germans in the courſe of 
the wars, and between the latter and the Spaniards at the concluſion of it, 
herein little faith or confidence was given to the promiſes or aſſeverations of 
cach other, he was the common umpire between them, always ſtemming and 
oppoſing any extravagant or unjuit demands (which the over-bearing temper 
of the German general was very apt to ſuggeſt, where he had the ſuperior 


hand) and reconciling, as much as poſſible, the violences of war, with the 


rules of honour and juſtice, When he departed from Italy to attend his late 
majeſty at Hanover, the king, among many gracious expreſſions, told him, 


that he had found out the ſecret of obliging his enemies as well as friends, 


and that the court of Spain had mentioned, with great acknowledgment, his 
fair and friendly behaviour in the proviſion of tranſports and other neceſſaries 


for the embarkation of their troops, and in protecting them from many vex- 


ations and oppreſſions that had been attempted. No wonder, that a man, 
endowed with ſuch talents and ſuch a diſpoſition, left behind him in Italy and 
other foreign paits, the character of a great ſoldier, an able ſtateſman, and 
an honeft man, | | — | 
To give ſome deſcription of his perſon, he was of a flender conſtitution, 
but well ſupplied with ſpirits, which did not diſplay themſelves ſo much in 
guicty of converſation (for he was modeſt in his nature) as in activity in all 
the duties and functions of life or buſineſs, in which he was indefatigable, 
and, by a continued habit of induſtry, had hardened and inured a body, not 
naturally ſtrong, to patience of any fatigue. He had made no great profi- 
ciency in ſchook-learning (which the early age of going to ſea ſeldom admits 
of) but his great diligence, joined with excellent natural parts, and a juſt 
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failed from St. Helens the 21ſt of September, under tlie 
convoy of five or ſix men of war, commanded by admir;; 
Mighels, who was to be joined by captain Johnſon, then cryj;. 
ing off Fonterabia. But this junction was never made, and 
the important and ſecret (as it was called) expedition upon 
the Corunna ended only in the taking of Vigo, which fur 
rendered at the firſt ſummons; the citadel made ſome re. 
ſiſtance, but ſurrendered likewiſe in a few days. On the 


roth of October, the garriſon marched out, conſiſting ot 


about three hundred men, beſides one hundred and fifty pen 
ſants, there having been above three hundred killed or wound. 
ed by the bombs. The Englith loſt but two officers, and 
three or four men. There were in the town about ſixty pieces 
of large cannon, which, when the enemy abandoned, they 
nailed and damaged them, as much as the time would give 
them leave. In the citadel were forty-three pieces, of which 
fifteen were braſs guns, and two large mortars; beſides above 
two thouſand barrels of powder, and ſeveral cheſt of arm 
amounting to about eight thouſand muſkes. All thet: 
{ſtores and the braſs ordinance had been lodged there from 
on board the ſhips, which were to have viſited Great-Bri. 
tain, and the very troops, which gave up Vigo, were like wiſe 
of that expedition. The lord Cobham had ſummoned the 
adjacent country to turnith proviſions, and pay contribution, 
on pain of military execution; and had lent a party to Re. 


dondella, where they found the old fort abandoned, and run 


to ruin, and the inhabitants fled. That part of the pro- 
vince was under ſuch conſternation, that it was thought 
half the people had run away into Portugal. There wer: 
but few regular troops in the province; but the marquis 
de Riſburg had drawn together as many as he could get neu 
Tuy, which is within three or four leagues of Vigo. 

Two days after the ſurrender of the citadel of Vigo, one 
thouſand men were ordered on board four tranſi ports unde: 
the command of major-general Wade, to fail to the upp: 
end of the bay of Vigo, and to march from thence to Pon: 1 
Vedra, ten leagues off. The magiſtrates of the town mc: 
them with the keys; and there were found in the place two 
torty-eight pounders, four twenty-four pounders, fix cio; 
pounders, and four mortars, all braſs; beſides ſeventy pieces 
of iron cannon, two thouſand ſmall arms, and ſome bomb. 
The Biddeford man of war, and two tranſ,orts, were {ct 
thither, to bring away the braſs cannon, arms, and ſtorc;; 
after which the detachment under major-general Wade waz 
ordered on board their ſhips, and the major-general re- 
turned to Vigo the 23d of October. Four days after, the 
troops being embarked, the fleet ſailed for England.“ 

Vice-admiral Hoher was to ſail to the Weſt-Indics with! 
ſquadron of men of war, where he was to be joined by all 
that were in thoſe parts; but this expedition was fruſtrated 
by the winds, and Peru was not fo much as attaced. 

Spain, oppretled on all ſides, and drained by the great 
efforts ſhe had made, began to think ſeriouſly of peace. A 
plan was ſent to the marquis de Beretti Landi, which he 
delivered to the States the 22d of December. By this plan, 
England was to yeltore Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, and 
France all the conqueſts the had lately made: the ſacccll- 


ſenſe of honour, made him capable of conducting difficult negotiations an! 
commithons with proper dignity and addreſs. In his younger days he u 
both in the tea and land- ſervice, being an officer of foot in the gas rilon of 
Tangier, but preferring the ſea, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed and favoured by 
that great ſeaman admiral Ruflel (afterwards earl of Ortoid) who made him 
his firit captain at the age of twenty-nine, a poſt equal in rank to a rear-i 
miral, and, by degrees, he arrived to be a commitiioner of the adnur.lis, 


and firſt admiral of the fleet, in which quality he commanded in the war of 


Sicily. On his repairing to Hanover, his late majeſty was pleaſed to cv 
preſs his regard to his eminent ſervices, by making him treaturer of the ba 
and rcear-admiral of Great-Britain, and ſoon after a privy-countellor, #3 
peer of Great-Britain, with the title of viſcount Torrington; and afrerwaics 
knight of the Bath, upon the revival of that order. When his preſent mz 
jeſty came to the crown, he was pleaſed to place him at the head of his nav 
affairs, as firſt lord-commiſſionet of the admiralty, in waich high ſtation le 
died, in the year 1733, in the 7oth year of his age. 

Seven companies out of each of the three regiments of guards; colon 
Chudleigh's regiment, lieutenant-general Wells's regiment, lord Hichi's 
brook's regiment; and the regiments of Howard, Grove, Hurley, aud Baie, 
and fifty dragoons. = 

He had under him major-general Wade, the lords Mark Ker and D 
more, colonel Honeywoud, bi1gadier-general - colonel Armſtrong, quaite) 
maſter general; and colonel Leigonier, adjutant-general. 5 | 

& While the Engliſh were at Vigo, captain Johnſon, commander of the 
Weymouth, the Wincheſter, and another Engliſh man of war, came up with 


a Portugueze carval from Ribadeo, and being informed that there were tif 


Spaniſh men of war in that port, about fixteen leagues to the eaſt of cih 
Ortegas, he made thither ; ſent the boats in a-head to ſound, and follow: 
with the ſhips, He anchored within muſket-ſhot of the enemy's ſhips, 2 
a battery of eight guns fired on both, and ſoon beat the Spaniards out of iis 
battery, which he took poſſeſſion of, and entirely demoliſhed, In the . 
terim, the two Spaniſh men of war blew up; and after ſome Fmall fi! 
on the town, he failed out of the harbour, taking with him a Spaniſh me 
chant-ſhip, which he found there. | 
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ons of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia were to be ſettled 
on the queen of Spain's ſon, without being held cither of 
the emperor or empire: all the ſhips taken this war were to 
be reſtored to Spain; ang in the hands of the emperor, 
was to be ſubject to the ſame right of reverſion, as when 
granted to the duke of Savoy: the pope was to be obliged 
to reſtore to the duke of Parma the duchy of Caſtro, and 
the country of Roneiglione, uſurped by Innocent X. from 
the houſe of Farneſe : laſtly, the dominion and commerce 
of the Weſt-Indies ſhould be regulated, according to the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

Theſe propoſals had been preceded by a ſtep very grate- 
ful to the allies. The ambition of cadinal Alberoni had 


rendered him perſonally odious to the emperor, to king 


George, and to the duke of Orleans. All three had de- 
clared, at leaſt intimated, that they would hearken to no 
peace as long as he was in place: the king of Spain thought 
it proper to make him a ſacrifice, and purchaſe the tran- 


mY of his people, at the expence of a miniſter ever un- 


ortunate. The king writ to him with his own hand, for- 
bidding him to meddle with the affairs of ſtate, to appear 
any where in his preſence, to remain in Madrid above eight 
days, and in Spain above three weeks. 

The plan of the court of Madrid was rejected as ſubver- 
five of the treaty of London, and nothing leſs would be ac- 
cepted, but a full acceſſion to the quadruple alliance; which, 
after immenſe charges, and many mortifications, was ſub- 


mitted to by the king of Spain. The war with Spain has 


been thus related, without regard to the order of time, that 


an idea of the whole might be formed, without having re- 
courſe to different parts of the hiſtory. | | 

Whilſt the king was at Hanover, memorials full of grie— 
vances were preſented to him by the proteſtants from Hun- 
gary, Poland, Spire, Mentz, and particularly from the Pa- 
latinate. In Poland, contrary to the fundamental conſti- 
tutions of the kingdom, and the expreſs tenor of the treaties, 
the popiſh clergy had engaged the diet of Grodno to make 
ſome of the reformed towns their right of ſuffrage. In 
Hungary, by the credit and practices of the jeſuits, many 
books of divinity, brought from England and Holland, were 
confiſcated. At Spire and Mentz, ſeveral churches were 
taken from them, and given to the catholics. 

The greateſt complaints came from the Palatinate. The 
catechiſm of Heidelberg was ſuppreſſed, after having been 
received above a hundred and fixty years as a formula of 
union among the reformed. The church of the Holy Ghoſt 
at Meidelberg was alſo taken from the proteſtants, on pre- 
tence of its belonging to the court, and likewiſe the church 
of Creutzpach, with the revenues of ſeveral others; and, 
what ſeemed {till more intolerable, the diſpoſal of the alms 


I The king, in his letter to the king of Poland, in behalf of the proteſtants, 
expreſſed himſclf thus: that they may enjoy, for the future, their former 
liberty of conſcience, which cannot be forced by any human power, and over 
which God had reſerved to himſelf the ſole command.” 

At his return to England, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, accompanied 
with ten other biſhops, in a congratulatory ſpeech ſaid, among other things, 
] am alſo directed by my lords the biſhops, to return our moſt humble ac- 
knowledgement to your majeſty, for the protection your majeſty hath 


been pleaſed to give to our brethren, the proteſtants of the Palatinate, and 


of Poland, and Lithuania, perſecuted for the faith of Chriſt, We are per- 
ſuaded, that his royal charity will draw down innumerable bleſſings from 
heaven, upon the perſon of your ſacred majeſty, and your affairs.“ 

In the addreſs from the univerſity of Cambridge, preſented by dr. Gooch, 
the vice-chancellor, were the following words : * it is with particular pleaſure 


* vebehold your majeſty, in conjunction with other powers, affecting the 


cauſe of liberty, and ſupporting the intereſt of our proteſtant brethren abroad, 
whoſe deplorable condition every day convinces us, that the proteitant pro- 
feſſions muſt ſtand or fall with the proteſtant ſucceſſion. | 

» During the king's abſence died mr. Joſeph Addifon, June 17. He was 
fon of dr. Lancelot Addiſon, dean of Litchfield ; and being educated at the 
Charter-houſe ſchool, was ſent from thence to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies in Magdalen college : he became firſt known to 
the world by the excellency of his Latin poems, which he publiſhed in the 
Muſe Anglicanz, and dedicated to Charles Montague, earl of Halifax, who, 
together with the lord Sommere, then lord-keeper (to whom he inſcribed the 
lirſt piece he publiſhed in Engliſh, viz. A poem to his majeſty king William 
III. on the taking of Namure, in the year 1695) recommended him to that 
piince, who gave him a penſion of zool. per ann. and ſent him to travel, 
At his return from his travels, he was made commiſſioner of appeals in the 
exciſe ; afterwards he was under ſecretary to two ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſe- 


cretary of ſtate himſelf in Ireland, under two lord-lientenants. Upon the 


death of queen Anne, he was made ſecretary to the regency, after that one of 
the lords-commiſſioners for trade and plantations, and then advanced to be 
one of the principal Secretaries of ſtate to king George; which office by rea- 
lon of his ill ſtate of health, he was obliged to reſign ſome time before his 
death, He married Charlotte, daughter of fir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk- 
caſtle, in the county of Denby, bart. and relict of Edward Rich, earl of 
Warwick, by whom he left iſſue only one daughter. OE 

July 6, died Meinhardt Schomberg, duke of Schomberg and Leinſter, 


marquis of Harwich, &c. knight companion of the moſt noble order of the 


garter, and count of the ſacred roman empire: he married Charlotte, eldeit 
daughter of Charles Lewis, elector- palatine, by whom he left iſſue only two 
daughters; Frederica, married to Robert &Arcy, earl of Holderneis (the 


preſent counteſs Fitzwalter) and Mary, married to count Dagenfeldt of the 
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of 'the reformed were given to the catholics, who forced 
them moreover, to contribute to the popiſh ceremonies, 
7: ons them to open their ihops, or to work on the o- 

Almoſt all the proteſtant ſtates and princes interpoſed in 
i pprefied. King George diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his zeal on this occaſion, and writ very preſſing let- 
ters, which were ſupported by memorials from his mi- 
niſters. But this affair ſucceeded not to his wiſh; his re— 
preſentations were well received, as they could not fail to 
be, conſidering his great weight; the eletor of Palatine 
gave favourable anſwers, and made fair promiſes; but the 
grievances were not redrefled.! 

During the king's abſence all was quiet at home, and the 
regency had little ro do: There was, however, a kind or 
dilpute with the czar's miniſter about his ſecretary, Who 
had been committed to priſon by a juſtice of peace. But, 
upon the firſt complaint of his maſter, the ſecretary was re- 
lealcd, and the juſtice put out of his office, and obliged 
to beg pardon for his imprudence. There was allo a great 
riot in June, raiſed by the journeymen weavers about Bi- 
ſhoplgate and Aldgate, They inſulted the women for 
wearing calicoes, and tore their gowns off their bacs. The 
militia was ordered out to ſupprels the rioters, of whom ſome 
of the ringleaders were taken and condemned to land in 
the pillory. w 8 

The parliament of Ireland met the 1ſt of July. The duke 
of Bolton, lord-lieutenant, pointed out in his ſpeech the 
ſubjects of their deliberation. He ſaid, they were called 


together to conſult of proper meaſures, and make neceſlary 


proviſions to repeal or ſuppreſs any attempt to involve the 
kingdom in the calamities of a rchellion, or a foreign in- 
vaſion. He reprelented it as a deluſion to imagine, that 


the deſigns of their enemies did not extend to Ircland, as 


well as to England and Scotland: and though theſe deſigus 
had been hitherto prevented by the king's counſels and in- 
defatigable endeavours, yet it would be prudent to pro- 
vide ſuch effectual remedies as might render it impractica- 
ble to proceed further with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

It is oby10us and viſible to every confidering man, that 
a good agreement and union among all proteſtants w 
greatly contribute to this end: and the numbers, as well 5 
ſtrick union, of the papiſts, among themſelves, together 
with their apparent inclinations and attachment to the in- 
tereſt of the pretender, ſeem to make it more immediately 
neccilary at this time. In what manner a thing ſo delirable 
may be obtained, his majeſty leaves to your conſideration, 
and has commanded me to acquaint you, that as he has 
the welfare of the church, by law efrabliſhed, under his 
peculiar care, and reſolves always to ſupport and maintain 


July 24, died Heneage Finch, earl of Aylesford, ſecond ſon of Daniel 
Finch, earl of Nottingham. He was tucceeded by his {on of the ſame name. 

While the king was abroad, a great diſpute and difference aroſe between 
the diſſenting miniſters in London, about ſubſcribing and non-ſubicribiug 
articles of advice for the conduct of their congregations. | 

The diſſenters at ſeveral places, but more eſpecially at Exeter, being 
Jealous that their miniſters were not as orthodox as themſelves, in the article 
of the trinity, had demanded of them a confeſſion of faith; and upon advice 
of the difterences between their paſtors and them, on this occaſion, the di- 
ſenting miniſters, in and about London, held a Synod, to conſult of articles 
of advice for peace. They met at Salters-hall. The mam debate, was“ 
inſerting in the advice the firſt article of the church of England, and the. 


. anſwer to the fifth and ſixth queſtions in the afſembiy's catechiim, But upon 


the queſtion it was carried by a majority of fifty-teven againſt fifty-three, 
that no human compoſitions or interpretations of the doctrine of the trinity 
ſhould be made'a part of theſe articles of advice,“ which they. were met to 
draw up. How far the hcats carried them on both tides, may be ſeen by 
what happened at the diviſion. One of thoſe, who were againſt human com- 
poſitions, ſaying, as he went out, „you that are againſt perſecution come up 
{tairs :? and another, who was for them, you that are tor the doctrine ot 
the trinity ſtay below.” 7 | 

The ſubſcribers withdrew from the aſſembly, notwithſtanding the queſtion * 
had been carried againſt them, and ſet their names to a paper containitg the 
firſt article, and the two anſwers before-inentioned, 

At the ſame time the non-ſubſcribers made the following declaration: 

We freely declare that we utterly difown the Arian doctrines, and fin- 
cerely believe the doctrine of the trinity, and the proper divinity ot our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, which we apprebend to be clearly revealed in the holy ſerip- 
tures; but are far from condemning any who appear to be with us in the 
main, though they chuſe not to declare themſelves in other than 1criptute 
terms, or not in ours. | | 

Which they farther explain thus: „ ; 

The human words, trinity and proper divinity, in this declaration of our 
faith, are uſed only to notify the things we ipeak ot; and we do not preſune 
in way of teſt to go into any particular explanations of thoſe things either in 
our own, or other men's words : but for that we refer to the holy ſeriptures, 
whence it may appear, that we take the ſcripture account of thoſe things, to 
be the beſt and fitteſt we can uſe on ſuch occaſions.” . 

Whilſt theſe matters were tranſacting at London, three congregations at 
Exeter proceeded to the actual excluſion of their paſtors, mr. Pierce, mt. 
Withers, and mr. Hallet, for refuſing to ſubſeribe certain articles of faith, 
which had been prepared for them. ; FE 

It is not unlikely, ſays a certain amhor, (old Mixon) that a leading man 
or t] o among the ſubſcribers haꝗq private encouragement from 2 great pre- 
ate to proceed as they did. 
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it; ſo it would be very pleaſing to him, if any method intruſted with me, to augment my forces by ſea and land. ft 
could be ſound (not inconſiſtent with the fecurity of it) to depend upon the eminent duty and affection you have alway; 
render the proteſtant diſſenters more uſeful and capable of ſhewn to my perſon and government, that you will be vigg. 
ſerving his majeſty, and ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt, rous in diſpatching the neceſſary ſupplies for the year; to 
than they now are; they having, upon all occaſions, given which purpoſe I have ordered the eſtimates to be Jaid before 
ſufficient proofs of their being well affected to his majeſty's you. And, at the ſame time, I muſt defire you to turn your 


9 


erſon and government, and to the ſucceſſion of the crown 


thoughts to all proper means for leſſening che debts of the 


in his royal houſe : and this I am ordered to lay before you nation. 
as a thing greatly importing his majeſty's ſervice and your” Ns My Lords and Gentlemen, 


own ſecurity.” 

The method here mentioned was already found. The 
act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion in England was an ample di- 
rection to proceed by. Both houfes aſſured, that they 
thought it their duty and intereſt to promote a good un- 
derſtanding and unton among all proteſtants, to enable 
them to withſtand the deſigns of ſuch numerous and mal1- 
cious enemies, and therefore they would readily enter into 
the conſideration of ſuch methods, as might render the 
proteſtant diflenters more eaſy and capable of ſupporting 
the proteſtant intereſt. Accordingly, an act paſſed for that 
purpoſe, under the title of, * a bill for exempting the pro- 


teſtant diſſenters of the kingdom of Ireland from certain 


penalties, to which they are now ſubject.” | 
The parliament made other uſeful regulations, for pre- 
venting the marriage of infants againſt the will of the pa- 


rents or guardians; for encouraging the cultivation of lands; 


for preventing tumults and feditious aſlemblies; for ſur- 
preſſing tories, robbers, and rapparees; and for the better 
maintenance of ſchools and teaching the Engliſh tongue 
throughout the kingdom. 

In Scotland there appeared no remains of rebellion. The 
cheifs being retired, the Highlanders ſurrendered their arms, 


and the regency ſeemed to fear no diſturbance from that 
quarter, nor had they any orders to give. However, the evil 


was not quite cured, of which were ſeen now and then ſome 


ſtrange proofs. At Edindurgh alone, five miniſters, cited be- 


fore the magiſtrates, refuſed to acknowledge king George, 
and their churches were forced to be ſhut up. 

Aſter ſix months abſence, the king returned to London, 
the 14th of November, more reſpected than ever, on ac- 
count of the great things he had done for the welfare and 
intreſt of his dominions. He was received with demonſtra- 
tions of the livelieſt joy, and thoſe who were not forward to 
ſhew it were puniſhed by the populace, and the windows 
broke that were not illuminated. Whilſt in Germany, he 
had ſent orders for the meeting of the parliament on the 


23d of November, and for the members to be all there, by 


reaſon of the importance of the affairs he had to communicate 
to them. 

On that day the feffion was opened with the following 
ſpeech, read by the chancellor to both houſes: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© The ſatisfaction, with which I always met you, is very 
much increaſed at this time, when 1t has pleaſed Almighty 
God fo to ſtrengthen the arms of Great-Britain and our con- 
federates, and fo to proſper our ſeveral negotiations, that, 
by his bleſfing on our endeavours, we may promiſe ourſelves 
to reap very ſoon the fruits of our ſucceſſes. I am perſuad- 
cd, it will be accounted by all my good ſubjects a ſufficient 
reward for ſome extraordinary expence, that all Europe, 
as well as theſe kingdoms, is upon the point of being deli- 
vered from the calamities of war, by the influence of Britiſh 
arms and counſels. One proteſtant kingdom (Sweden) has 
already been relieved by our ſeaſonable interpoſition; an 
ſuch a foundation is laid, by our late treaties, for an union 
amongſt other great proteſtant powers, as will very much 
tend to the ſecurity of our holy religion. 

I believe you cannot but be {urprized at the continuance 


of the war, where our enemies have nothing to hope, and 


ſo much to fear. It is indeed difficult to frame any judg- 
ment of thoſe councils, which have broke out of late in fo 
many raſh and 1ll-concerted meaſures. If they depend 
upon our diyifions at home, I doubt not but, ina very ſhort 
time, their hopes, founded upon this expectation, will 
prove as vain and ill-grounded, as any of their former 


Projects. ü 
In congratulating with you on this happy poſture of affairs 


I muſt tell you, that, as I have been very juſt and faithful 
tomy engagements, ſo I have met ſuch frank and powerful 
returns of aſſiſtancè from my allies, as will, I doubt not, 


eſtablith a laſting friendſhip among us. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 
You will ſee, by the accounts I have ordered to be deli- 
vercd to you, how moderate a ule I have made of the power 


bours. 
be a great and flouriſhing people, ſince it is the only means 


Lou all muſt be ſenſible of the many undeſerved and unna- 
tural troubles I have met with, during the courſe of my reign. 
Our diviſions at home have been magnified abroad; and, h. 
inſpiring into ſome foreign powers a falſe opinion of our force, 
have encouraged them to treat us in a manner, which the 
crown of Great-Britain ſhall never endure while I wear it. 
The trouble and expence, which this has brought upon us, 
have been the moſt loudly complained of by thoſe, why 
were the occaſion of them. But with your aſſiſtance I have 


| hitherto got through-all theſe difficulties, and, by the con- 


tinuance of your help, I hope very ſoon to overcome then, 
ſince the hand of God hath ſo viſibly been with us in all our 
undertakings. 8 

If the neceſſities of my government have ſometimes en- 


gaged your duty and affection to truſt me with powers, of 


which you have always, with good reaſon, been jealous, 
the whole world muſt acknowledge they have been ſo 
uſed, as to juſtify the confidence you have repoſed in 
me. And, as I can truly athrm, that no prince was ever 


more zealous to increaſe his own authority, than I am to 
perpetuate the liberty of my people, I hope you will think 


of all proper methods to eſtabliſh and tranſmit to your poſ- 


terity, the freedom of our happy conſtitution, and particu- 
larly to ſecure that part, which is molt liable to abuſe. I 


value myſelf upon being the firſt, who hath given you an 


opportunity of doing it; and I muſt recommend it to you, 


to compleat thoſe meaſures, which remained imperfect the 


laſt ſeſhon. 


So far as human prudence can foretel, the unanimity of 
this ſeſſion of parliament mult eſtabliſh, with the peace of all 


Europe, the glory and trade-of thete kingdoms on a laſting 
foundation. I think every man may lee the end of our la- 
All I have to aik of you 1s, that you would agree to 


by which I deſire to become a happy king,” 


The addrefles were agreeable to the ſpeech, the king was 
thanked and congratulated for the great ſucceſs of his meaſ- 
ures to eſtabliſh the peace of Europe. | 
molt pleaſure and ſatisfaction (ſay the lords) that we tec 
the preſent happy union between your majeſty and the 
other great proteſtant powers, which does ſo viſibly tend to 
the ſecurity of our holy religion; and we defire to expreſs 
the deep ſenſe which we have of your majeſty's ſeaſonable 


interpoſition for the poor perſecuted proteſtants abroad; and 


we humble beſeech your majeſty, that you would be pleaſed 
to continue your powerful protection and offices in favour 
of them.“ They concluded with ſaying, © we promiſe our- 
ſelves, that the whole world will foon be convinced with 
how little foundation the enemies of your majeſty and your 


kingdoms have flattered themſelves to reap any benefit from 


our intefline diviſions. | 
We ſhould be wanting in our duty to your majeſty and 


our country, if we did not return your majeſty our moſt 
hearty thanks for that tender and unprecedented care and 
concern, your majeſty has been pleaſed to expreſs in your 
molt gracious ſpeech from the throne, for the liberties of 
your people, and the freedom of our happy conſtitution.” 


The commons, after thanks and congratulation, very 
ſtrongly expreſſed their aflurances in theſe words: | 

* We crave leave to aſſure your majeſty, that we will, 
on our parts, by the vigour of our reſolutions, for the fup- 
port of your government, and by the diſpatch which we will 
give to the neceſſary ſupplies, convince the world, that, it 
our enemies have conceived any hopes from our diviſions at 
home, this hath been the vaineſt of all their projects. And 
we. will enable your majeſty, in concert with your allies, 


effectually to ſupport and perfect thoſe juſt and equitable 
meaſures which have been taken to eſtabliſh a general 
peace. . 28 | 


And we farther aſſure your majeſty, that we will apply 
ourſelves to find out the beſt means for leſſening the debts of 
the nation, and ſupporting the public credit, and concur in 
all proper methods to eſtabliſh and preſerve the freedom of our 


happy conſtitution, for which your ſacred majeſty has given 


ſo many tender proots of your care and affection.” 


It is with the ut 


. 
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As the king had recommended in his ſpeech the thinking 
of proper methods to eſtabliſh the freedom of the conſtitu- 
tion (by which was meant the peerage- bill) the duke of 
Buckingham, two days after the beginning of the ſeſſion, re- 
vived the bill for limiting the peers, which had been drop- 

ed by the prorogation. In .oppoſition to this bill, carl 
Cowper ſaid, * beſides the reaſons, that induced him laſt 
ſeſſion to be againſt this bill, he had now another, that weigh- 
ed no leſs with him than all the reſt, the earneſtneſs, with 
which it was recommended, and the eagerneſs, with which 
it was brought before them at the beginning of a ſeſſion. He 
had obſerved both from hiſtory, and his own experience, 
that, in affairs of moment, prectpitation * ay ever dangerous, 
and, in many caſes, to be ſuſpected; and, for his own part, 
he could not help being of opinion, that, it there were no 
ſecret meaning in this bill, ſome men would not be to pret- 
ſing for it. To this the earl of Sunderland anſwered, * that 
it could not with any juſtice be ſaid, that any precipitation 
had been uſed in this affair, fince the bill in queſtion had 
been brought in the laſt ſeſſion, and then thoroughly ex- 
4mincd; ſo that he doubted not, but every member of that 
houſe was fully apprized of it, and ready tovive his vote tor 
or againſt it. That the reaſon, why it was brought in 0 
ſoon at this time, he conceived to be, that it might give no 
interruption to the other important affairs, which the king 
had recommended to his parliament. And, as for any ic- 
cret meaning in this bill, he ſolemnly declared, he knew-of 
no other, but what his majeſty had been pleaſed gracioutly 
to intimate in his ſpeech, the ſecuring the freedom of our 
conſtitution, by preventing, for the future, the abuſe of one 
branch of the royal prerogative, of which they had a tatal 
inftance in the late reign, and which had given juſt oflence, 
and terrible apprehenſions to all ſober men.“ To this it was 
replied, that if it was foreſeen, that bill might interrupt the 
other important affairs, it had been advitable to Keep it till 
the middle, or towards the end of the ſeſſion, and to begin 
with the king's buſineſs,” But the duke of Bucks compro- 
miſed the matter, by ſaying, that, for his own part, he ap- 
prehended no danger from this bill; and bi It was attended 
with any inconveniencies, as all human affairs are apt to be, 
time would diſcover it; and then, as in all other caics, they 
might apply a remedy to it. As to the time of bringing mit 
in, he thought it no material objection, ſince this houte had 
no other buſineſs to go upon; but that he torelaw, that, 
whatever diſpatch they made in that bill, it would not get fo 
quic a paſſage in the other houſe.” After theſe ſpecches, 
the bill paſſed the lords without any tarther oppoſition, and 


| wasſent to the commons, where ic was oppoled by a great 


many members. Mr Craggs urged in favour of the bill, 


that his majeſty, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, had had 


no other view, than to procure the good and happineſs of 
his ſubjects, and to ſecure their rights and liberties. That 
having, in his royal wiſdom, conſidered the abulc, that was 
made in the laſt reign of that branch of the prerogative, re- 
lating to the creating of peers, which abuſe had brought the 
liberties of Great- Britain, and of all Europe, into immediate 
danger, his majeſty, through a condelcenſion worthy of a 
prince truly magnanimous, had graciouſly been pleaſed to 
conſent, that ſuch bounds be ſet to that part of the preroga- 
uve, as may prevent any exorbitant and dangerous exer- 
ciſes of it for the time to come. That it was only in the 
reign of good princes, that legiſlators had opportunities to 
remedy and amend the defects, to which all human inſtitu— 
tions are ſubject: and that, if the preſent occaſion of rectity- 
ing that apparent flaw in our conſtitution were loſt, it might 
perhaps never be retrieved.“ Mr Walpole ſpoke on the 
other ſide, and endeavaured to anſwer all that had been 
offered for the bill. He took notice, that among the Ro- 
mans, the wiſeſt people upon earth, the temple of fame was 
placed behind the temple of virtue, to denote, that there 
was no coming to the former, without going through the 
other. Bur that, if this bill paſſed into a law, one of the 
moſt powerful incentives to virtue would be taken away, 
iince there would be no coming to honour, but through the 
winding-ſheet of an old decripit lord, and the grave of an 


= extinct noble family. That it was matter of juſt ſurprize, 


that a bill of this nature ſhould either have been projected, 
or at leaſt promoted by a gentleman, who not long ago fat 
among them, and who, having got into the houſe of peers, 
would now ſhut up the door after him. That this bill would 
not only be a diſcouragement to virtue and merit, but alto 
endanger our excellent conſtitution: for, as there was a duc 
balance between the three branches of the legiſlature, if any 
more weight were thrown into any one of thoſe branches, it 


Several lords difſeated from theſe reſolutious, viz: the lord Middle- 
fon, lord high-chancellor, the lords Donerayle and Fitz. Williams, 


F N 


cConltitution. 
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would deſtroy that balance, and confequently ſubvert the 
That the peers were already poffeſſed of ma- 
n 2 14 — vile 188 » 1 xy : . 
th u 115 pri ile ges; and to give them more power and 
authority ir number. we in ti 
” 3119 y limiting their number, v. oukl, in time, bring 
+5 ene commons into the ſtate of the ſervile dependency, 
4 5 they were in, when they wore the badges of the lords. 
f at he. could not but wonder, chat the lords would ſend 
wg a bill to the commons; for how could they expect, that 
tne commons would give their renc 0 injuri 
15 | 10 ; > \ Rap give theilt concurrence to 10 injurious a 
ak nich they and their poſterities are to be excluded 
what the pecrage? And how would the lords receive a bill, 
3 . hich it would be enacted, that a baron ſhould not be 
made a vucount, nor a viſcount be made an earl, and fo on? 
2 beſides all this, that part of the bill, which related to 
the pecrage of Scotland, would be a manifeſt violation of the 
act ot union, on the part of England, and a diſhonourable 
©" OS EPS f A : 1 1 *q 6 
Drcachol truſt in thoſe, who repreſented the Scots nobility. 
That luch an inkrüngement of the union would endanger the 
entire diffolution of it; by dilguſting fo creat a number of. 
OY - © 9 3 : | * 8 CI 1 * . . ” 
he Scots peers, as ſhould be excluded from fitting in the 
Britiſh parliament. For as it was well known, that the revo- 
ir ra at nn t r N 4 P a f 
lutſontſettlement ſtood upon tne principle of a mutual com— 
Pact, it we ſhould break Brit the articles of union, it would 
be natural for the Scots to thin! | 
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krom all allegians a 


| alles 2 And as for want had been {uggeited, 
that the election of the fixteca Scots Peers, was ho less EXPEB- 
five to the crown, than infirious tothe peerage of Scotland, 
. « 1 FR. 1 * - — ; 
it might be anfwered; that the making twentyefive hereditary 
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Tuable « DBHUCFMION for not being choſen.“ After theſe, and 
leyerat Der {pecehes, the bill was at laſt rejected by a ma- 


e hundred and tixty-nine againſt one hundred 
and iceventy-leven. Thus the pretogative of increating” the 
number of the peers, as the King ſhould think proper, which 
he {cemed 0 willing to diwelt himfelf of, was, as it were 
againſt his conſent, preſerved to him. It was obſerved by 
an oppoter ot the bill, (fir J. Packington) that ſome perſons 
had through indlifcretion occationed an unhappy difference 
in the royal family] and he was apprehenſive if that bill, 


to prejudicial to the rights of the next heir, ſhould pats into 


a law, it might render that difference irreconcilable, This 


. . SR > UP EE : aX +, 
was {aid chiefly with regard to the carl of Sunderland; who 


promoted the bill with the'greateſt eagernefs. It was alſo 
reported that mr. Craggs was to have been_ one of the fix 
Ungliſh pecrs, to be created after the paſing:of the bill. 
During this ſeſſion, a bill, for better ſecuring the depen- 
dency of Ireland upon the crown. of Great-Britain, pafied 
both houſes. This bill rook-its rite, from an appeal to the 
houſe of peers. in England, by Maurice Annefley, againſt a 
decree of the houte of peers in Ireland; which the Britiſh 
hole of peers received, and ordered the barons of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland to cauſe mr. Annefley to be forthwith 
put in poileſion of certain lands in the county of Kildare, of 
which-he had becn diſpoſfetied by virtue of a decree of the 
houſe of peers in Ircland. Purſuant to this order, the ba- 
rons of the exchequer in that kingdom iſſued out an in uncti- 
on to Alexander Burrows, ther of the county. of Kildare, 
and ſet ſeveral fines upon him, for refuſing to. put it in exe- 
cution; Which the houle of peers in Ireland diſcharged, and 
voted, that Jeffery Gilbert, lord cluct-baron of the exchequer, 
John Pocklington and fir John St. Leger, the. « 
of the exchequer in Ireland, had actedun mamteſt derogation 
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their right to the final judicature of cauics in that kingdoms 
and the duke of Leeds, in a proteilt againtt a vote paticd in 
the houſe of peers in England, gave liftect reatons to fup- 
port the claim of the houſe of peers in Ireland. But the 
houſe of lords in England reſolved, „that the baro!s of the 
exchequer in Ireland had ated with courage according to 
law, in ſupport of his majeſty's prerogative, and with 1de- 
lity to the crown of Great-Britain;* and ordered an addreſs to 
the king, for conferring on them fome marks of is royal 
favour, as may be a recompence for the ill ulage they have 
received, by being unjuſtly cenſured, and illegally impriton- 
ed, for doing their duty.“ Then it was that the bill, for 
better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland, was brought in, 
and, having paſſed the houſe of lords, was ſent down to the 
commons. Mr Pitt was the firſt, who ſpoke againſt the 


and the biſhops of Meath, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, and Derry. 
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bill, becauſe, as he ſaid, it ſeemed calculated for no other 


purpoſe, than to increaſe the power of the Britiſh houſe of 
peers, which, in his opinion, was already but too great. He 
was ſeconded by mr. Plummer, who excepted, in particular, 
againſt the preamble of the bill, as incoherent with the 
enacting part; which was partly owned by fir Joſeph Jekyll, 
who, in the main, ſpoke for the bill. Mr Hungerford, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to ſhew, that Ireland was ever 
independent with reſpect to courts of judicature; and he was 
ſupported by the lord Moleſworth, the lord Tyrconnel, and 


-. {ome other members; but, mr. Yorke having ſupported the 


maſter of the rolls, the bill was at laſt agreed to, and receiv- 
ed the royal aflent. ? | 

About this time a miſunderſtanding happened between 
mr. Lechmere, attorney-general, and fir William Thompſon, 
{ollicitor-general, which was carried ſo far in a grand com- 
mittee of the commons, the 16th of March, that fir William 
charged mr. Lechmere with breach of his oath, truſt, and 
duty, as a privy-counſellor; urging, that he acted as 
council, and received ſums of money for his advice, in mat- 
ters to him referred by the privy- council, as attorney-gene- 
ral.“ After this, he proceeded to the reading of ſeveral re- 
ports, made eithey by the attorney-general or himfelt, but 
was interrupted by mr. Craggs, who ſaid, they were not 
there to examine, who was the beſt lawyer; but that, a heavy 
accuſation having been raiſed againſt a gentleman of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, and in very eminent ſtations, It was incum— 
bent upon the accuſer to produce clear evidence to make 
good his charge.” Upon this, mr. Lechmere ſtood up in 
his own defence, and faid, © he had the honour to be a privy- 
counſellor, chancellor of the duchy, attorney-general, a 
member of that houſe, and a gentleman; and therefore ſuch 
2 heinous accuſation could not but fall the heavier upon 
him: that he owned himſelf liable to a great many human 
frailties and imperfections; but, as his conſcience entirely 
acquitted him of the crimes laid to his charge, ſo he defied 
all the world, and the worſt of his enemies, to prove him 
guilty of corruption or any unwarrantable practices: that, 


though he was thus wrongfully accuſed in ſo folemn a man- 


ner, yet, as a. good chyiltian, he did heartily forgive his 
accuſer, and was willing to believe, that he was prompted 
ro this raſh action, rather by miſtake, or 1gnorance, than by 
malice; concluding, with deſiring that honourable aſſembly 
to ſift and weigh the whole matter with their uſual candour, 
impartiality, and equity, and to excuſe any unguarded ex- 
preſſione, that might eſcape him, in vindicating his 1nno- 
cence. After this, ſeveral witnefles were ſworn, and eight 
or nine of them examined]; but, their depoſitions amounting 
to no more, than that mr. Lechmere had taken nothing bur 
his uſual fees, as chamber-countellor, the accuſation laid 
againſt him appeared groundleſs to the committee, and was 
declared by the houſe to be malicious, falſe and ſcandalous. 


On the 8th of March, fir Joſeph Jekyll preſented to the 


houſe a bill, to prevent the impious practice of duelling; 


which was occaſioned by a duel between mr. William Ald- 
worth of Windſor, and mr. Owen Buckingham, member of 
parliament for Reading; who, quarrelling after having 


drank two freely, fought in the dark, and mr. Buckingham 


was killed. But this bill was dropped in the houſe of lords. 
The king had earneſtly recommended, in his ſpeech, the 
conſideration of all proper means for leſſening the debts of 
the nation. Accordingly, a ſcheme was laid to reduce all 
the public funds into one, for diſcharging the national debt. 
'The South-ſea company and the bank of England preſented 
their ſeveral propoſals to the houſe of commons. The li- 
berty of taking in the national debts, and, in conſequence 
thereof, of increaſing their capital ſtoc and yearly fund, was 
lzoked upon as a very valuable benefit; and therefore the 
-nteſt between the bank and South-ſea company was great. 
They endeavoured to outbid each other in parliament. 


"The South-ſea company, for the liberty of taking into their 


{toc the irredeemable and redeemable debts, by purchaſe 
or ſubſcription (amounting to above thirty millions) offered 
at firſt 3,500,000]. to be paid into the Exchequer by four 


o The act was as follows: 5 | 

© Whereas attempts have been lately made to ſhake off the ſubjection of 
Ireland unto, and dependance upon, the imperial crown of this realm, which 
will be of dangerous conſequence to Great-Britain and Ireland. 

And whereas the houſe of lords in Ireland, in order thereto, have, of late, 
againſt law, aſſumed to themſelves a power and juriſdiction to examine, cor- 


rect, and amend the judgments and decrees of the courts of juſtice in the 


kingdom of Ireland : therefore, for the better ſecuring of the dependency of 
Ireland upon the crown of Great-Britain, may it pleaſc your majeſty, that it 
may be enated ; and it is hereby declared and enacted, by the king's moſt 
excellent majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by the au- 
thority of the ſame, that the ſaid kingdom of Ireland hath beeny is, and, of 


right, ought to be, ſubordiuate unto, and dependent upon, the imperial crowa 
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equal quarterly payments, beginning at Lady-day, 1721. 
And agreed that their whole capital ſhould be reduced to 


4 per cent. after Midſummer, 1727, and be thenceforth re. 


deemable by parliament. | 

The bank, for the like liberty, offered, upon the long 
and ſhort annuities, three years purchaſe, which (if thy 
whole purchaſe was compleated) would amount to about 


2,367,600]. and 20 per cent. upon the redecmable debts, 


amounting to about 3, 180, oool. So their whole offer was 
above five millions and a half. 

But the South: ſea company being reſolved, at any rate, 
to obtain the liberty of taking in the public debts, offered, 


in a ſecond ſcheme, not only 500,000l. more, but alſo four 


years and a halt's purchaſe upon all the annuities they 
ſhould take into their capital ſtoc, which (if all the annu— 
ities were taken in) would amount to about 43,567z031l. S0 
that their whole offer was about 7, 567, „00l. They likewiſe 
offered to circulate 1, 00, oool. in exchequer bills gratis, 


and pay 3 per cent. intereſt for that million; as alfo one 


year's purchaſe upon ſuch annuities, as ſhould happen not 
to come into the company's capital, before the iſt day of 
March 1721. 

Though the bank made ſome farther advances, this 
ſcheme of the South-ſea company was approved by the 
commons, and a billwas ordered to be brought in. 

1720] While this affair was debating in the houſe of 
commons, the ſtocs of the South-ſea company gradually 
roſe from 130 to above 300, and advanced to near 400; but, 
after ſome fluctuation, ſettled at about 330, in which ſtate, 
with little variation, they. continued till the end of March, 
This great riſe was chiefly owing to the rejection of a mo- 
tion for a clauſe in the South-ſca bill, to fix what ſhare in 
the capital ſtoc of the company the proprictors of the an- 
nuities ſhould have, who ſhould: voluntarily ſubſcribe, or 
how many years purchaſe in money they thould reccive 
upon ſubſcribing, at the choice of the proprietors. It was 
pretended, that the obliging the company to. fix a price 
upon the annuities might endanger the ſucceſs of ſo bene- 
ficial an undertaking : that, as it was the intereſt of the 
company to take in the annuities, ſo it was not to be doubted, 
they would uſe all the endeavours for that purpoſe, and 
offer ſuch terms to the annuitants, as would encourage them 
to come in voluntarily: that therefore the company ought 
to be allowed a competent time to try what they could do; 
and if, ina ſubſequent ſeſſion of parliament, it ſhould ap- 
pear, that the conditions offered to the annuitants were not 


reaſonable, and conſequently had been ineffectual, the 


commons, in ſuch a caſe, might give what directions they 
ſhould think proper about the matter. Upon theſe and 
other reaſons, the motion was rejected; and, ſoon after, the 
bill for enabling the South-ſea company to increaſe their ca- 
pital ſtoc, paſſed the commons, by a majority of a hundred 
and ſeventy-two againſt fifty-five, and ſent to the lords for 
their concurrence, where it occaſioned a warm debate. 

The lord North and Grey {poke firſt againſt the bill, which 
he repreſented to be © unjult in its nature, and might prove 
fatal in its conſequences, ſince it ſeemed calculated for 
the 1nriching of a few, and the impoveriſhing of a great 
many, and not only made way for, but countenanced and 
authorized the fraudulent and pernicious practice of ſtoc- 
jobbing, which 1 an irreparable miſchief in divert- 
ing the genius of the people from trade and induſtry,” His 


lord{hip was ſupported by the duke of Warton, who endea- 


voured to ſhew, that the South-ſea project might prove of 
infinite diſadvantage to the nation: firſt, as it gave foreigners 
an opportunity to double and treble the vaſt ſums they 
had in our public funds, which could not but tempt them 
to withdraw their capital ſtoc, with their immenſe gains, 
to other countries, which might drain Great-Britain of a 
conſiderable part of its gold and filver. Secondly, that the 
artficial and prodigious rite of the South-ſea ſtoc was 4 
dangerous bait, which might decoy many unwary people 
to their ruin, and allure them, by a falſe proſpect of gain, 
to part with what they had got by their labour and induſtry, 


of Great-Britain, as being inſeparably united and annexed thereunto ; and 


that the king's majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and commons of Great-Britain in parliament aſſembled, 
had, hath, and, of right, onght to have, full power and authority to make laws 
and ſtatutes of ſuſficient force and validity, to bind the people and the kingdom 
of Ireland. 4. | 
And be it farther enacted and declared by the authority aforeſaid, that the 
houſe of lords of Ireland have not, nor, of right, ought to have, any jurif- 
diction to judge of, affirm, or reverſe any judgment, ſentence, or decret, 
given or made in any court within the ſaid kingdom; and that all proceedings 
before the ſaid houle of lords, upon any ſuch judgment, ſentence, or decret, 
are, and are hereby declared to be, utterly null and void, to all intens 
and purpoſes whatfoever,? 
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to purchaſe imaginary riches. And, in the third place, that 
the additionof above thirty millions capital would give ſuch 
a vaſt power to the South-ſea company, as might endanger 


the liberries of the nation, and in time {ſubvert our excellent 
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conſtitution, ſince by their extenſive intereſt they might in- 
fluence moſt, if not all the elections of the members, and 
conſequently over- rule the reſolutions of the houſe of com- 
mons.“ Earl Cowper ſpoke alſo againſt the bill, which he 
obſerved to be uſhered in and received with great pomp 
and acclamations of joy, but which was contrived for trea- 
chery and deſtruction. His lordſhip urged in particular, 
that in all public bargains, it is a duty incumbent on them, 
who are intruſted with the adminiſtration, to take care, that 
the ſame bemore advantageous to the ſtate, than to private 
perſons; but that a quite contrary method ſeemed to have 
been followed in the contract made with the South-ſea com- 
pany. For if the ſtocs were kept up to the advanced price, 
to which they had been raited by the oblique arts of ſtoc- 
jobbing, either that company, or 1ts principal members, 
would gain above thirty millions ſterling, of which they 
gave but one-fourth. part towards the diſcharge of the na- 
tional debts. That, though this ſcheme carried the face of 
public good, yet nothing could be ſo, that was founded on 
injuſtice; as his lordſhip took this bill to be. That he ap— 
prehended, in particular, that thè main public intention of 
it, viz. The re- purchaſe of annuities, would meet with in- 
ſuperable difficulties; and that, in ſuch a caſe, none but a 
few perſons, who were in the ſecret, and had early bought 
ſtocs at a low rate, and afterwards ſold them at a high price, 
would, in the end, be gainers by this project.” The duke of 
Bucks and ſome other peers ſpoke on the ſame fide ; but 
the earl of Sunderland anſwered molt of their objections; 
and among other things, ſaid, that, they who encouraged 
and countenanced the ſcheme of the South-fea company, 


had nothing in their view, but the caſing of the nation of 


part of that. heavy load ot debts it labours under. 


That, 


on the other hand, the managers for that company had 


—8 
undoubtedly a proſpect of private gain, either to them- 
ſelves, or to their corporation ; but that, when that ſcheme 
was accepted, neither the one nor the other could foreſee, 
that the ſtocs would have riſed to the price they were now 
advanced. That, if they had continued as they were at that 
time, the public would have had the tar greater ſhare of the 
advantage accruing from that ſcheme ; and if the ſtocs were 
kept up to the price they had been raiſed to, which was not 


und kely, it was but reaſonable, that the South-fea compa- 


ny ſhould enjoy the profits procured to it, by the wiſe ma- 
nagement and induſtry of its directors, which would ena— 
ble 1t both to make large dividends among its members, and 
thereby compaſs the ends intended by this ſcheme. After 
theſe debates, the bill paſſed without any amendment or 
diviſion; and on the 7th of April, the king came on pur- 


pole to the houſe of lords, to give the royal affent to it. 


What were the effecks of this famous at, will hereafter be 
largely ſhewn. 

This act recites the ſeveral public debts and funds, the 
acts by which they were eſtabliſhed, the terms and condi— 


tions of their continuance, the amounts of the reſpective 
* 5 


ums of principal and intereſt due and payable, and divid- 
ing them into ſeveral claffes and ſpecies of debt, namely, 
long and ſhort annuities, redeemable and irredeemable 
dents, and ſtating what rate of intereſt they bore, computes 
the principals and annuities at certain ſums, in order to 


lettle the different rates and values at which they were to be 


eſtimated, to be redeemed, purchaſed, or taken in by the 
South-ſea company. - 

The redeemable debts are ſtated at 16,546,4821. 7s. 14d.) 
the irredeemable annuities, being for the remainder of ſe- 
veral long terms of 89, 96, and 99 years, are computed to 


amount to 666,8211. 8s. 32d. a year, beſides ſome untub- 


leribed lottery annuities and ſhort annuites for 23 and 22 F 


years then ſtanding out. 


The company is declared willingly, and is accordingly au- 


| thorized to take in by purchaſe, or ſubſcription, the ir- 
ledeemable debts, at ſuch time or times as they ſhall find 
cConvenent, before the 1ſt of March, 1721, and without any 


compulſion, on any of the proprietors, at ſuch rates and 
prices as ſhall be agreed between the company and the re- 
ipective proprietors. . : 3 

The company is likewiſe declared willing, and is autho- 


? 5l. per cent. annuities J. 8. d. 
Principal ſum — — 11,779,660 11 34 

40. per cent. annuities 
Principal ſum — — 4,766,821 15 94 
16,546,482 7 14 
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have remained in the condition they were, and 
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rized at ſuch time and times, as they ſhall ſee convenient 
(but ſubject to ſuch notices of redemption as are therein 
mentioned) to take in all and every the redeemable debts, 
amounting to 16, 546, 482l. 75. 11d. either by purchaſe, tak- 
ing ſubſcriptions or by paying them ofl. 

Provided that the company for every annuity 
long annuities computed at 666,82 11. 8s. 4d. {5 to be taken 
by them, may in lieu thereof, have an addition made to 
their capital ſtoc, after the rate ob twenty years purchaſe; 
and ſuch reſpective additions to their preſent yearly fund or 
annuty, as 15 after limited. 

And tor all fuch ſhort annuities, as ſhall be taken In, 0 
have an addition to their capital ſtoc, after the rate of four 
teen years purchale, with a proportionable addition to their 
preſent annuity or yearly fund. 

And tor all and every of the redeemable debts that ſhall 
be taken in by purchaſe, ſubſcriptions, or paying off, to 
have an addition of 1001. to their capital ſtoe, for every 10ol. 
ot the principal monies ſo taken in, with a proportionable 
addition to their preſent yearly fund. 

Thus far it appears, that the proprietors of theſe public 
debts amounting to above twenty-tix millions, that fub— 
{criped into the South-lea ſtoc, by virtue of this ack of par- 
liament, acted by their own choice and option without any 
compulſion, . 


N l N . 


„part of the 


. 


The irredeemables were left ar full liberty to 
an exprets 
proviſion was made for the fecurity of ſuch as did not Hh 
ſcribe. : | 5 

The redeemables had their option to have waited for. the 
terms of redemption, to which they were betor® liable, and 
to have taken their monev, when the public had been in 
in a condition to pay them. 

So that ſubſcribing and accep 
and diſcharge of 1 
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ting South-{ea ſtoc, in lieu 
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{pect of great advantage: 
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increaſing their capital ſtoc, the company, in the tirft place, 
have defired and conlented that their preſent and to be in- 
creaſed annuity may be continued at gl. per cent. till Mid- 
ſummer, 17 and from thence be reduced to 4l. per cent. 
and be redeemable by parliament. In conſideration of this 
and other advantages expreſled in the act, the company are 
willing to make ſuch payments into the receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, as are herein ſpecified, for the uſe of the public, 
to be applied for paying off the public debts incurred be- 
fore Chriſtmas, 1716. | | 

The ſums, which they were obliged to pay, were 
4,156,306l. 45. 1d. for the liberty of taking in the redeem- 
able debts, and four years and a half's purchaſe for all the 
long and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one 
year's purchaſe for ſuch long annuities as thould not be 
ſubſcribed. Theſe ſums, upon the exccution of the act, were 
found to amount to about 7,000,000]. 

For enabling the company to raiſe this ſum, they are 
1mpowered to make calls for money from their members, or 
open books of ſubſcriptions, or grant annuities redeemable 
by the company, or by any other method they thall think 
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fit in a general court. They might allo borrow monty upon 
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any contract, bill, &c. under their common fcal, or on the 
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their members, hall (if -tho1 roper) bean additional 
ſtoc, but there ſhall be no addition thereby. tothe com- 
pany's annuities, to be Paid out Or the public duties. 

Out of the firſt monies ariſing from the levera! to be 
paid by the company into the exchequer, ſuch public debts 
carrying intreſt at gl. per cent. incurred 2sth 
December, 1716, founded Upon any orm ACL Ol Parlia- 
ment, as are now redeemable, or may be redeemed before 
the 2 5th of December, 1722, ſhall be paid off in the frſt 
place: then all the remainder ſhall be applied towards 
pay ing off fo much of the capital toc. of the company as ſhall 
then... carry. an-intereſt-ot-gl; per cent. Provifion is allo 
made, that, after Midſummer, 1727, the company is not 
to be paid off in any ſums, being leſs than one million at 2 
time. | | ; 

Several projects were now! ſet on particularly for 
eſtabliſhing the two companics of the Royal Aſturance, 


headed by the lord Onflov/, and of the London Afturance 
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before the 2 f5th of 
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The sl. per cent. annuities conſiſted of ſeveral lotteries, bankers annuities, 
blanks in lottery, 1714, navy deficiency, and bank annuitics. 


The 41. 
1714, deficiences on low wines, &c. on funds, 
debentures, firſt and ſecond lottery, 1719. 


r cent. annuities were, the cival liſt lottery, prizes in lottery, 
Canada bills, army debts aud 
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by the lord Chetwynd. The projectors had been very in- 
duſtrious to beſpeak the countenance of the houſe of com- 
mons, for which they had cauſed two letters to be printed 
and given to the members. But, theſe and all other ſolli- 
citations having proved ineffectual, the managers for the 
two companies had recourſe to other methods, and being 
informed that the civil liſt was conſiderably in arrears (for 
which no proviſion had been, or could conveniently be 
made by the parliament, «becauſe the grand committee of 
ſupply had been inadvertently diſmiſſed) they offered to 
the miniſtry 600,c00l. towards the diſcharge of that debt, 
in caſe they might obtain the king's charter, with the parha- 
mentary ſanction for eſtabliſhment of their reſpective com- 
anies. 

civil liſt debt, readily embraced the offer, and, mr. Craggs 
having the day before prepared the leading members of the 
houſe of commons, mr. Aiflabie preſented, May the 4th, 
to the houſe the following meſlage : = 

His majeſty having received ſeveral petitions from great 
numbers of the moſt eminent merchants of the city of Lon- 
don, humbly praying, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to grant them his letters patents for erecting corporations to 
aflure ſhips and merchandize; and the ſaid merchants 
having offered to advance and pay a conſiderable ſum of 
money for his majeſty's uſe, in cafe they may obtain letters 
patents accordingly: his majeſty being of opinion, that 


erecting two fuch corporations, excluſive only of all other 


corporations and ſocieties for aſſuring of ſhips and merchan- 
dize, under proper reſtrictions and regulations, may be of 
_ great advantage and ſecurity to the trade and commerce of 
the kingdom, is willing and deſirous to be ſtrengthened by 
the advice and aſſiſtance of this houſe, in matters of this 
nature and importance: he therefore hopes for their ready 
concurrence to ſecure and confirm the privileges his majeſty 
ſhall grant to ſuch corporations, and to enable him to diſ- 
charge the debts of his civil government, without burthen- 
ing his people with any new aid or ſupply.” 1 
Purſuant to the meſſage, a bill was brought in to enable 
his majeſty to grant letters of incorporation to the two com- 
panics, which paſled both houſes, and received the royal 
ailent. | | 
The buſineſs of the parliament being now finiſhed, the 
king came to the houfe of peers, and put an end to the 
ſeſſion with the following ſpeech to both houtcs : | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am now come to put an end to this ſeſſion, which, 
though it hath advanced ſo far into the ſummer, cannot be 
thought a tedious one, when we.confider how much buſi- 
neſs hath been done, and the great advantages that may be 
expected from it. | 

Your ſeaſonable vigour and perſeverance toſupport me in 
the meaſures I have taken with my allies, for reſtoring the 
tranquility of Europe, have produced moſt of the effects I 
could deſire. Much the greateſt part of Chriſtendom. is 
already freed from the calamities of war; and by what hath 
happened both abroad and at home my people muſt be con- 
vinced, that their welfare 1s inſeparable from the itrength 
and ſecurity of my government,” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

I return you my thanks for the ſupplies you have raiſed 
for the ſervice of the current year; and it is a particular ſatis- 
faction to me, that a method has been found out for making 
good the deficiencies of my civil liſt, without laying any new 
burthen upon my ſubjects. The good foundation you have 
prepared this ſeſſion for the payment of the national debts, 
and the diſcharge of a great part of them, without the leaſt 
violation of the public faith, will, I hope, ſtrengthen more 
and more the union I deſire to fee among all my ſubjects, 
and make our friendſhip yet more valuable to all forcign 

powers.“ | 35 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | i 
You will fee the good effects, which our ſteadineſs hath 
produced, There remains but little on our part, to ſatisfy 
the world, that more credit, ſecurity, and greatneſs, is to 
be acquired by following the views of peace, and adhering 


C. 


[irictly to juſt engagements, than by depending on the ad- 


vantages of war, or by purſuing the meaſures of ambition. 
to compleat what remains unfiniſhed, I - propoſe very 


{pectily to viſit my dominions in Germany, hoping to put 


an end to thole troubles in the north, which are now re- 
duced to a very narrow compaſs. I flatter myſelf, that my 
preſence this ſummer in thoſe parts will prove uſeful to our 
poor proteſtant brethren, for whom you have expreſſed 
luch ſeaſonable and charitable ſentiments, | | 


The miniſtry, being at a loſs for means to pay the 
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doubt not but to meet you again next winter, diſpofed 
to put a finiſhing hand to all thoſe good works, which, by 
your aſſiſtance, I have brought 65 near to perfection. 1 
could wiſh, that all my ſubjects, convinced by time and 
experience, would lay aſide thoſe partialities and animoſities 
which prevent them from living quietly, and enjoying the 
happineſs of a mild and legal government. It is what 1 
choſe to recommend at this time, when I am ſenſible, that 


all oppoſition to it is become vain and uſeleſs, and can only 


end unfortunate for thoſe, who ſhall perſiſt in ſtruggling 
againſt it. I am perſuaded, that, during my abſence, 
every one of you will take particular care to preferve the 
peace in your ſeveral counties; and that I ſhall find you at 
my return in ſuch a ſtate of tranquillity, as will ſnew man- 
kind how firmly my government is eſtabliſhed, which T 
chiefly defire, becauſe I think the ſecurity and preſervation 
of my people, and of this happy conſtitution, depends 
entirely upon it.” 

After this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 
28th of July. 


Before the proceedings of the South-ſea company are re- 
lated, it will be proper to give {ome account of the foreign 
affairs during this ſeſſion. | 

The negotiations with Sweden, Pruſſia, and Denmark 
were far advanced, when the king left Germany to return 
to England. Soon after his arrival, he received an account 


of the concluſion of his treaty of alliance offenſive . and de- 
The lord Carteret, aſſiſted by the 


fenſive with Sweden. 
French miniſter, had laboured with ſuch application, that 
the treaty was finiſhed and ſigned at Stockholm on the 20th 
of January. 
of which were expreſly again{t the czar. 

The peace and alliance were to be perpetual and uni- 
verial. The contracting powers were not only not to injure, 
but to procure to each other all Kinds of advantages. 

They were obliged to inform each other of every thing 
they ſhould diſcover, that might injure or diſturb them, 
and to aſſiſt each other with advice and forces againſt all 
enemies; and not to give protection, much lefs advice or 
ſupport to rebellious tubjects, nor to permit them to con- 
tinue in their dominions; and thoſe were to be eſteemed re- 
bels, whom one of the contracting powers ſhould declare to 
the other to be ſo. | | 

In caſe Sweden ſhould be attaced in any part of its domi- 


nions, in its rights and privileges, in its navigation or com- 


merce, Great-Britain was to furniſh that kingdom with an 
aid of fix thouſand foot, who were to be ſent four months 
atter the demand ſhould be made, and to that place which 
ſhould be appointed. 
peace, the good offices, that ſhould be employed to pro- 
duce that diſpoſition, were not to prevent the ſending of 
that aid. The power, who was to ſend the troops, was 
obliged to pay and maintain them; but the other was to 
take care, that in.chis dominions they ſhould be furniſhed 
with every thing neceſſary, at the fame price with his own 
troops. 


The contracting powers were allowed to demand the aid, 


in whole or in part; to demand ſhips, proviſions, and am- 
munition for the ſurplus of the money; and it was ſettled, 
that a thouſand men a month ſhould be valued at four thou 
{and rix-dollars. | 
to be ſubject, with reſpect to all the operations of the war, 
to the power, to whoſe aſſiſtance they came; and the ſhips 
were to bear his colours. 

It this number of troops was not ſufficient for the preſſing 
occaſions, a more conſiderable aid was to be ſent. * Ani 
as Sweden (ſays the treaty) is now in theſe unhappy Gar- 
cumſtances, with regard to the czar of Muſcovy, whom 
many fruitleſs attempts have been made to induce to a peace, 
Great-Britain, No wee to its engagements in the treaty 
of 1700, which is renewed by the preſent, obliges herſelt 
to {end a ſtrong ſquadron in the ſpring, to the aſſiſtance 0! 
his Swediſh majeſty, to act in concert againſt the czar, in 
order to oblige him to deſiſt from his invaſions, and to con- 
ſent to the juſt and reaſonable conditions of peace, WI 
have been offered him.” | 

This was the main article of the treaty; in order to ob. 


tain aſſiſtance againſt that formidable enemy, Sweden had 


reſigned to the elector of Hanover the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden; and, in order to be revenged for the czar's in- 
trigues, the king of Great-Britain renewed the antient trea- 
ties, and entered into new engagements with the crown 0 
Sweden. 2 

The other articles related to commerce, the particulars 
of which were to be regulated afterwards, for the contracting 
parties were deſirous to put an immediate itop to the con- 


It contained one and twenty articles, ſeveral - 


The diſpoſition of the enemy to 


Theſe troops and their commanders were 
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queſts of the Muſcovites, and oppoſe the execution of their 
deſigns. The ſuccours, that were to be ſent, did not 
amount to a declaration, of war, nor hinder a communication 
with the prince, againſt whom they were fent, provided how- 
ever it was not "prejudicial to the party affiſted. And 
therefore it was not permitted to furniſh the czar with any 
thing, that ferved directly for attac or defence, as powder, 
art] llery, or ammunition ;. and their ſubjects were likewiſe 
forb1d to ſerve him as ſoldiers or ſailors. 
It the ſuccours cauied an open war, it was to be carried 
on in concert, no propofition of peace Or bs, or any ac- 
commodation -and convention whatever, was to be hearken- 
ed to but by mutual content. If one of the contracting 
powers was engaged in war, he was diſpenſed with ſending 
the ſtipulated "accours, and had even a right to recal his 
troops three months alter having g g1ven notice eof the necel- 
firy he was under for 10 doing. But the king of Great- 
Britain (adds the treaty) as a ſtrong mark of his {riendlhip, 
Yomiſes, that the war, which he is now engaged in with 
Spain, ſhall not prevent his lending the next Tpring a {qua- 
dron ſuſſicient to ſtop the progreſs of the czar, and induce 
him to pe- LCC, nor from furnithing the ſu; pplies of money 
as long as the war with Denmark hall laſt.” 
Thele obligations were reciprocal between the two crowns: 
Sweden, In partic ular, was obliged not to enter into any 
engagement with Spain, Which might be 5 to the 
ews ; of ſupporting the emperor aga unſt that Kingdom. She 
LC ertook hkewile to guarantee ind maintain the ſucceſſion 
Great-Britain in the houle of Hanov er, and not to give any 
15 cafe; refuge, aid, or counſel, in any manner what- 
ever, to the p- erlon, who, in the life-time of - James II. 
ity cd himſelf prince of VV alles; and who, lince that king's 


deceaſe had aſſumed the name of James ae King of Great- 
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Both crowns had it fo much at heart to limit the preten- 
ſions and undertakings of the czar, and to diveft him by a 
peace, or by arms, of part of his conqueſts, that the follo! W 
ing words Were inſertcd i in the XVIIch article. * As it is of 
the utmoſt concern to the proteſtant religion, to the com- 
merce of the kingdonis of Great-Britain and Sweden, and 
cyen to the repoſe of Chriſtendom, that the czar ſhould not 

ain the aſcendant in the Baltic; if therefore that prince 
all! <ciule to make peace With Swede! Ny a 114d to reſtore to 
that Crown the cities and brovin Es necellary to eftahliſh her 
ry and the libe ny or commerce, as they were before 

e pre! ent War; his ATAnnIc majclty engages „ not only 
 furnuh Sweden with the Picccurs, Which he is obliged to 
by the pretent treaty, but like wile to uſe all his endeavours 
and intereſt with his other allies, that, by 1 aſtitance, 
they may enable Sweden to rep el the czar, and force him 10 
agree to a peace upon inch conditions, as may ſecure that 
1ngdom from inſults, and eſtabliſh the liberty OL commerce 
in the Baltic. 

The ſame day, by the mediation of France and England, 
the peace was likewile ſigned between Sweden and Pruſſia. 
This treaty was the work of king George, who had laid 
the foundations of it in the preliminary treaty of the 25th of 
Auguſt, the laſt year. Sweden, by the advice and inſtances 
of the mediators, gave up to the king of Pruſha the city of 
Stetin, the diſtrict between the rivers of Oder and Pehnne, 
wich the res of Wollin and Uſedom, to pollels and enjoy 
them for ever, with all their rights, and in the fame manner, 
25 the whole had been ceded and e e by the empe 
ror and empire to the crown of Sweden, by the ane rticle 
of the peace of Weſtphalia, in the year 1648, except the 
night of hitting and voting in the dict of the empire, and in 
moſe of che circle. 

The king of Pruſſia obliges himſelf, on his part, to pre- 
ſervxe to the inhabitants their liberties, rights, and Pp! ivileges, 
48 they now enjoy chem, as likewiſèe the Tice exerciſe of er 
den, according to the confeſſion of Augſburg. He like- 
wile undertook to pay the debts, and to ditcharge the obli— 
vations due from the crown of Sweden, to the inhabitants 
and communities of thele countries. He alſo promiſed not 
to alliſt or ſuccour, in any manner, nor under any pretence, 
the czar, in his war againſt "ROE rl to join with the king of 
Great- Britain, to engage the king of Denmark to make 
peace, and to reſtore that part of Pomerania he had {eized. 

La attly the king of Pruſſia engaged to pay two millions of 
kix-dollars of Leipfic money of 1690. This was almoſt. 
purchaſing what was ceded to him; but that Prince 2 wound— 
cd in ready money, and he could not better employ it Aur 
in aggrandi zing himſelf. Belides, Sweden, exh uſted by. : 
Var, which had laſted twenty years, and was not yet del, 
was ve ery glad Pruſſia would p. archaſe what the was not in a 
Con dition to retake 


— 
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lettle in che empire, 
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Thus king George, in concert with the regent of France, 
qiſpoſed of the affairs of Europe at pleature, and obliged 
the foreign princes to ſubmit to his determinations. Spain, 
after having made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to oppole him, 
was obliged! to ſubmit to the ſtrict execution of the treaty of 
London: of 1718: the emperor was put in poſſeſſion of Si- 
cily; the duke of Savoy had Sardinia; Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon remained! in the hands of Great-Britain ; the invel- 
ates of 'Fulcany, Parma, and Placentia was 
not given: the emperor contin! ed to take the title of king 
of Spain, and to act as ſuch; the only favour, allowed th; at 
crown, was the reſtoration of WO Or three pla ces, taken by 
France; ; but the emperor ſtill delayed the execution of his 
treaty wich Spain, of which the incdiators took little notice. 
The car was the only prince, who would not comply : 
inſtead of f. Dmitting he continued the war a year or two 
longer, and made peace without any mediator. Whatever 
reproac hes might be caſt upon him, he loudly complained 
of the elector of Hanover a. ul king of Great-Britain, alleds- 
mg; that king George in both qualities had failed in his en— 
gements. His relident at London preſet ited a long me- 
55 arial; in which he reprelent! d, that the pt articular en- 
gagements, which the king had <Extered nto the latt ſum 
mer with the queen of Swede n, and his negotiatio:1s 118 
the kings of Poland, Pruſha, Ane Denmark, in. order 10 
detach them from their alliance with his Czarith majeſty, 
were-1nconiiftentwv un the obligations, he had entercd into 
as elector 1 rvnfwick, never 40 treat with Sweden without 


\, 
1 


tlie participation of the czar, to ute all polüble means to 
Prociurc Kin i tac ceſſion of Inga, Carelia, Elthoning and Re- 
Vel, ane not to opp: in way manner the other preteniions; 
he migattorm; obligations (added the memorial) contrat- 


ed likc wilt as king of Great-Pritain. Aſterwards, bo way: : 
of en it Was remarked, that the acquißtion ot. the 
Bremen ind erden was owing tothe earneſt toll - 
Citations of tne ezar-with King of Deninark ;-thar: his 
Czariſh majeſiy had moreover offered a wreaty-of defenſive 
alliance (like thar of 1716) to maintain the ſucceffion of the 
crown of Grcat- Brita! n in the proteſtant line: that the reſt 
of the czar's conduct had been an{werable to ithele his pro- 
ceedings that notwithſtanding theſe advances ſo often re- 
peated, and ever neglected, not to ay detpiſed, no en- 
deavours had been omitted to ffir up enemies againit the 
Czar, and to render him odious to che Ungliſh, by making 
them believe, he intended to place the pretender upon che 
throne : that every thing had DE donc to embroii hin 
with the court of Vienna: that no ex xplanation Or accom— 
modation was ever hitened to; and all his propoſals for a 
reconciliation remained without any anſwer: that a {trons 
ſquadron had been teat to tlie Baltic: that, warned by what 
had happened on other occnſions, he nad defired to be in- 
formed of the deſign of that ſquadron. That his defire had 
been haughtily received: that the ſquadron, at the end of 
the a had joined the Swediſh fleets and to com— 
pleat all theſe grievances, letters had been wrote t o him in 
very imperious terms, and ſuch as ought not to be uted to a 
ſovereign. 

Your majeſty, (i; id the memorial,) who knows fo well 
what is due to ove reigns, When they are to be aten with, 


may) judge by all that has paſted on this occaſion, wh 1 


the manner, in which your miniſters proceeded in offering 
the czar your mediation, was agreeable to the friendſhip, 
which has ſubliſted at all times between the crowns of 
Ruſlia and Ercat-Britain; and whether a mediation offered 
with circumſtances fo little equitable can be conſidered as 
impartial. - To tell a ae in an 1mperious and threat- 
ning manner (as your m iniſters did) that he muſt put an 
end to the war, in order to ohtain a reafonabls peace; and 
ro propote 10 him the me cation of a POWer, at the ſame 
that he is told, that power is in league with his enemy, 
this is not endeavouring to 1! aduce him to peace, 
ſecking pretences for a rupture.” 

The memorial concluded with demanding a poſnive an- 
(wer, in order to know what was to be pe ed on the part 
of his Britiſh majeſty. 

This memorial, thovoh ſeemingly expreficed in a piam 
manner, was very artfully worded. Accor ingly it was. 
anſwered very carefully by the miniftry of Hanover, and oi 
Great-Britain. 

The Hanoverian miniſtry ſaid, it was the czar, who had 
violated the treaty of 1715, by coming with an army to 
and by the ſeizing the provinces (on- 
tiguous to phanover- That the leaſt th; it could be done in 
thoſe circumſtances, was to ſhew, theſe proceedings were 
not approved of: that the inſtances which had been made 
tor the withdrawing this army, were indiſpenſable, con— 

Nun 


but ratllel 
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fdering the rank the elector of Hanover bore in the em- 
pire: that, however, this was the ground of the czar's re- 
ſentments, of which he had given many proots by his cor- 
::ſpondence with the enemics of king George, and by his 
»n1deavours to deprive him of his friends. The particulars 
ere then given of the czar's intrigues with baron Gortz, 
with the pretender's emiſſaries, and with the court of Ma- 
. drid, and eſpecially of the projects formed with the king of 
Sweden to carry the war into the empire, and to aſſiſt that 
crown to recover the dominions in Germany, which had 
been taken from him. That, befides«hele deſigns, an in- 
vaſion of Scotland had alſo been concerted, and the czar 
was upbraided with having continually endeavoured to de- 
ceive and amule his allies. | 

It is therefore evident (concludes the anſwer) if the czar 
has been prevented by a treaty with Sweden, he gave juſt 
cauſe for 1t, by his proceedings, as he had long been treat- 
ing for a ſeparate peace, and was upon the point of reducing 
Sweden, and carrying the war into the bowels of the empire.“ 

Earl Stanhope antwered the complaints, which related 
to the king of Great-Britain. He repreſented the extrava- 
gant conditions, upon which the czar had offered to enter 
into a ſtrict alliance with Great-Britain. He required 
(laid the earl) that his conqueſts upon Sweden ſhould be 
guaranteed to him; that he ſhould be aſſiſted with an Eng- 
Iſh fleet, and that the fleet ſhould be under his command, 
which would have made all accommodation with Sweden 
wholly impoſſible, and incenſed thoſe powers, who were 
concerned in the preſervation of that crown, and whole 
triendſhip was ſo neceffary to accompliſh the projects form- 
ed for the tranquility of Europe.” | 

The carl then oblerved, that the czar's complaints were 
intended only to cauſe his own deſigns to be overlooked : 
for if it true (ſays the earl) that the czar, intimate ally of 
the king of Denmark, had meditated no leſs than to make 
himſelf maſter of the Sound, and of Copenhagen (inſtead 
of making the delcent on Schonen, with which the public 
had been amuted for ſome months) it is natural to endea- 
vour to put the change upon the public in that particular, 
and to wipe off the impreſſions of ſuch notions, by recri— 
minations deſtitute of all manner of ground: and, if the 
czar had really ſuch deſigns in view, it 15 probable, that 
nothing kept him from putting them in execution, but the 
juſt apprehenſion that the fame ſhould be oppoſed by his 
majeſty's fleet; which would infallibly have happened in 
{uch a cafe. And may not the czar's reſentment of the mil- 
cairiage of ſo great a project, through the apprehenſion of 
the Britiſh fleet, be the cauſe of his great eſtrangement from 
his majeſty ſince that time; from whence one may date the 
beginning of the animolity he has ſhewn againſt his majeſty 
on ſo many occaſions. 
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This was plainly perceived ſome time after, when, by! 


the letters of baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg, 


it was 
diſcovered, that the czar was fo offended with his majeſty, 
that he entertained ſerious thoughts of making a ſeparate 
peace with the king of Sweden, and aſſiſting the pretender. 
And indeed, whatever aſſurances have been given to the 
_ contrary, the czar's conduct ſeems to have been entirely 
agreeable to that plan. The negotiations of the Ruſſian mi- 
niltry with the pretender's agents are well known. 4 All 
the world has ſeen the great number of Englith rebels, to 
whom the czar has given all manner of protection and en- 
couragement. It is known, that the conferences at Aland, 
which were begun without his majeſty's participation, were 
the reſult of an interview at Loo with baron Gortz, in 
Auguſt 17517. That miniſter's papers have ſhewn, that the 
invaſion of Scotland was to have immediately followed the 
conqueſt of Norway; it is therefore no wonder, that the 
czar was not ſollicitous either to prevent that conqueſt, or 
1% afilt che king of Denmark on fo preſſing an occaſion. 
In fine, information has been had of the propoſitions the 
Sar has made, more than once, to the court of Spain, to 
engage them in an offenſive alliance againſt England, in fa- 
your of the pretender. | 
It was ſhewn likewiſe, that the czar had perſiſted in his 
deligns ſince the death of the king of Sweden: that he had 
endeavoured to engage queen Ulrica in the {chemes of her 
predeceſior ; and, not ſucceeding by his inſinuations, he 
had attempted to conſtrain her by force, and by almoſt 
unparalleled inſults. © But, notwithſtanding all this, his 


* O . 
majeſty (continues the earl) perſiſts in the fame ſentiments 


of moderation towards the czar, and renews the offer of 


4 People (ſays the memorial) are not ignorant of the negotiations of one 
Jerneghan, and fir Hugh Paterſon, brother-in-law to the late lord Marr, 
with the Ruſſian miniſter, during the czar's ſtay in Holland. Intelligence 
has buen had of the fame miniſter's intrigues, both with the late duke of Or- 
mond, during the ſtay he made incognito at Mittau, and with fir Henry 
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his mediation. Nothing is more conformable to the intereſt 
of that prince, ſince it is intended to procure him a peace 
which will ſecure him a conſiderable part of his conqueſts. 
It is hoped that ſo wiſe a prince as the czar will not only he 
inclined, for the general good of peace, to moderate hi: 
pretenſions, but likewiſe acknowledge, that it is more con- 
ſiſtent with prudence to obtain by good treaties, and the 
conſent of other great powers, ſuch confiderable territoric: 
as may be yielded to him by the crown of Sweden, than to ex. 
pole the fruits of his ſucceſſes to the events of a war, Which 
he will be obliged to ſupport alone. Sweden neither ought 
nor can give up to him Revel. If the czar, after ſuch 
offers, perſiſts in his unwillingneſs to reſtore Revel, he will 
only alarm all the other powers, and unite the molt of them 
againſt him. | 

The ſincere deſire the king has to reſtore a general peace, 
and his zeal to be reconciled with the czar for that purpofe, 
incline his majeſty to give him, on this occaſion, the ad. 
vice of a friend, and to exhort him ſeriouſly to conſider tt. 

But if, contrary to all expectation, the king's good in- 

tentions ſhould prove fruitleſs by the czar's refutal ; and 
if his majeſty, by virtue of his engagements with Sweden 
(which he 1s fully reſolved to maintain) ſhould be oblig ce 
to take meaſures diſagreeable to Ruſſia, he will, however, 
have the conſolation of having neglected nothing to prevent 
the fatal conſequences, which may reſult from it. 
Iheſe memorials and anſwers produced no reconciliation 
between the two princes. The anſwers, however, made 
an impreſſion upon the nation in favour of the king. And, 
indeed, it mult. be confeſſed, that it was found policy to 
Join with Sweden againſt the czar, and by that mean: 
make amends for uniting with that prince to ſtrip a crown, 
which religion. and commerce ought always to endear tg 
Great-Britain. 

During the ceſſion of parliament, the reconciliation of 
the royal family was effected chiefly by the endeavours of 
the duke of Devonthire and mr. Walpole. They had {e- 
veral conferences, for that purpoſe, with the miniſters, 
with fuch fuccets, that on the 23d of April, the lord Lin. 
ley, gentleman of the prince of Wales's bed-chamber, waited 


on the king, to know his pleafure, when the prince ſhould 


attend him. He was anſwered immediately; and mr. ſecrets! 
Craggs having accompanied the lord Lumley to Leiceiter- 
fields, to acquaint the prince with it, he immediately went 
to St. James's houte, and was half an hour in private con. 
terence with the king. Having made his ſubmiſſion in de 
manner agreed on, he went to fee his eldeſt daughter, ih, 
princels Anne, who, five days before, was taken ill of the 
imall-pox. The prince, at his return to Leiceſter-houſe, 
was, by the king's command, attended by a party of the 
yeomen of the guard, and of the horſe-guards, and the 
foot-guards began allo to mount the guard at his houſe, 
In the evening, the princeſs of Wales had an interview with 
the king; and} the next morning, the duke of Devonſhire, 
earl Cowper, the lord Townſhend, mr. Walpole, mr. Me. 
thuen, and mr. Pulteney, were admitted to kifs the king“ 
hand; and the duke oi Devonſhire carried the {word of ſtate 
before the king to the royal chapel, the prince of Wales ac. 
companying them thither ; and, at their return, the officers 
and retainers to the two courts congratulated each othe! 
upon this reconciliation. The next day, the great officer: 
and miniſters of ſtate, and of the houſehold, and other per. 
tons of diſtinction, waited on the prince of Wales, who, i! 
the evening, went with his whole court to the apartments 
at St. James's, and had a long conference with the king. 
Moſt of che foreign miniſters had alſo, on this occaſion, 4 
private audience of the prince of Wales: 
pon the riſing of the parliament, the king held a great 
council, in which he declared his deſign of viſiting his do. 
minions in Germany, and named the lords. juſtices duling 
his abſence. They were the ſame with thoſe of the lat 
year: to whom were added the lord Townſhend (who was 
declared likewiſe lord- preſident of the council) and the duke 
of Devonſhire. The king, in the ſame council, conferred 
allo ſeveral honours and preterments : the earl of Dorſe 
was created duke of Dorſet; the earl of Bridgewater, dukt 
of Bridgwater ; the lord viſcount Caſtleton, earl Caſtleton i 
the county of York; Hugh Boſcawen, Baron Boſcawen, an! 
viſcount Falmouth in the county of Cornwall; John Wallop, 
baron Wallop of Wallop, and viſcount Lymington in the 
county of Southampton. 

On the 1 5th of June, the king embarkedat Greenwich 0! 


Sterling and the faid Jerneghan at Peterſburgh, as well as of the corre(p# 
dence eſtabliſhed, by means of this laſt perton, between the czar and it 
court of Spain, 

The reſt of the honours and preferments were: Matthew Ducie Mort 
baron Ducie de Morton, in the county of Stafford; John Barrington © 
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at Helvoet-Sluice, from whence he proceeded to Hanover. 
At his arrival in Germany, he found the peace concluded 


between Sweden and Denmark. This piece was of great 


importance; for the czar was left alone, and had reaſon 
to fear (as he had been threatened) that all his allies, who 
had been drawn off from him one after another, would 
unite againſt him, to reduce him within his antient bounds. 

The treaty was ſigned at Frederickſtadt, on the 224 of 
june. The preamble did great honour to king George; 
ſetting forth, that it was reſolved to put an end to the cruel 


Y war, which had laſted ten years, by the preſſing inſtances 


of the King of Great-Britain, who has taken all imaginable 
pains to reconclle the parties, and has engaged them to con- 
ſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the more caſily to come at a 
peace, for which his majeſty has offered them his mediation, 
which they have accepted. By this treaty, every thing, 
that had paſſed during the war, was to be buried in eternal 
oblivium ; liberty of commerce was entirely reſtored ; both 
ſides renounced in the ſtrongeſt manner, all treaties, agree- 
ments, and alliances made with other powers, as. far as 
they ſhould be contrary.to the preſent treaty of peace, and, 
for the future, neither party ſhould enter into any treaty or 
alliance, which might be prejudicial or inconvenient to 
the other. 

As the czar and his pretenſions were chiefly aimed at 
in theſe negotiations, it was required of the king of Den- 
mark, that he ſhould, in the moit_exprels terms, oblige 
himſelf not to aſſiſt the czar, during the war, under any 
pretence whatever, either with advice or forces: and be- 
cauſe (added the treaty) it is the intereit, not only of the 
king and crown of Denmark, but alſo of other nations, that 
this war ſhould end in ſuch a manner, that the liberty of 
commerce ſhould be reſtored in the Baltic, his Danith ma- 
jeſty promiſes not to ſuffer any Muſcovite ſhips in any of 
his ports in the fea of Denmark or Norway; nor. will per- 
mit them to bring in thither prizes of any nation whatever ; 
and if it ſhall happen, that theſe prizes ſhould enter into 
his ports, he will reſtore them to the owners.” 

The king of Denmark was put in pofſeſſion of Sleſwick, 
and reſolved to keep it. It was neceilary likewiſe, in order 
to engage him to peace, that the king of Great-Britain 
ſhould guaranty to him the peaceable poſſeſſion of it, which 
had been done the goth of October the laſt year. On the 
other hand, Sweden, indiſpenſably engaged as the was with 
the duke Holitein, could not with any decency, give up 
that duchy to the king of Denmark. But the following 
expedient was made ule of to ſurmount theſe difficulties: 
© foraſmuch (ſays the treaty) as the duke of Sleſwick- Hol- 


ſtein has been concerned in the war of the north; and as 


the ſtrict alliance, between that prince and the crown of 
Sweden, might be an obſtacle to peace with regard to the 
duchy of Slelwick ; his Swediſh majeſty declares for him- 
[elf and the crown of Sweden, and promiſes not to oppole, 
either directly, or indirectly, what may have been ſtipulated 
concerning that duchy, in tavour of the king of Denmark, 
by the mediating powers, which have co-operated in the 
y ; and Sweden will not give any aſſiſtance to 
the duke of Holſtein againit Denmark, which may be pre- 
judicial to this ſtipulation.” 

The king of Prufſia, in making peace with Sweden, had 


been enjoined by the mediators to purchaſe the countries, 


he had taken from that crown. The king of Denmark, on 


the contrary, was obliged to fell his conquelts to Sweden, 
or, what amounted to the fame, to give them up for an 
E equivalent, 


Thus the king of Denmark conſented to reſtore upper 
), . . 9 
Pomerania, the iſle of Rugen, the towns and fortreſſes of 


Marſtrand and Stralſundt, and all the other iſlands and de- 


pendences without any exception, which had been taken 


from Sweden, in the ſtate they were in at the publication 
of the ſuſpenſion of arms, with the artillery and magazines, 
J which were there, when Denmark ſeized them. 
vile gave up the city of Wiſmar, with its territory and de- 
= pendences. 


He like- 


In return for theſe reſtitutions, Sweden conſented, that, 


» Becket, in the county of Betks, baron Barrington of Newcaſtle, and viſcount 


Barrington of Ardglaſs, in the kingdom of Ireland; Thomas Gage, baron 
aſtelbarr, and viſcount Gage of Caſtle-Ifland, in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
William Vane, baron Vane of Dungannon in the county of "Tyrone, and 


2 viſcount Vane ; fir Marcus Beresford, baron Beresford of Beresford in the 
& County of Cavan, and viſcount 'Tyrone in the kingdom of Ireland; John 


Blunt of the city of London, fir William Chapman, and Thomas Coleby of 

enlington were created baronets. The duke of Kingſton was appointed 
id privy-ſeal ; the duke of Grafton, lord-li-11tenant of Ireland; mr. Ro- 
bert Wal pole, paymaſter-general of the king's forces ; mr. Methuen, comp- 


; roller of the houſhowld ; the duke of Quceaſberry and the earl of Harold, 


„ K-N-0 LANES; 


2 board the Carolina yatcht, and landed, the next morning, 
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for the future, and from the day of che ratification of the 
3 chere lnould be no longer any difference of nation in 
the Sound and the two Belts; to that the Kingdom of Sweden 
renounced the exemption from toll in rhoſ- parts, and con- 
re l\. er {ils [ | 
lented, that her fubjeas ſhould pay them. to Denmark tor 
their ſhips and cargoes, upon the ſame tobt, as the lubjecis 
of Great-Britain and the United-Provinces paid them. 
LUN FDI 7 A414. Ju 1 , 44 "# bo ES 7 "1 1 E 
Moreover, Sy den, to give a Hill more lenfible Prov! 01 
her deſire for peace, bound herſelf to pay to the king of 


\ 
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Denmark 1X nundred thoufand L4A*MOHA1S ac one Payment. 


This lum was to be put into the han! 
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cuted by the court of Denmark. It Was add , in exprel: 
terms, that all che pretenſions of Benmar!. upon Sweden 
ſhould DC b by the obbgation to the payment of toll in 
the Sound and Belts, and by the Paymenr.oi the.fix hundred 
thoutand rix-dollars. The other articles contained various 
regulations, all. Proper to ſtrengthen the peace, and pre- 
vent, as tar as polſible, all occaſions of complaint. 

Ihe mediators took great pains to prevail with the King 
ot Denmark to grant Sweden fuch moderate terms. Bes 
ſides the antient and natural antipathy between the two 
nations, which was to be furmounted, the congquet! 


as 


85 Which 
had coſt him to much, and were to verv convement [or hun, 
were to be renounced. Undoubtedly, the apprchenſion of 
lecing the forces of all the allies of king George united 
againit him made a greater impreſſion upon him, than the 
hopes of aſhilance from czar, who would not bent eicher 01 
peace or any mediation from the king of Grea!-Hrituin, 
Admiral Norris had failed in April withalquadron ftron” 
enough to give weight to che King's mediation. When le 
arrived at Copenhagen, he wrote to prince Dolgorouki, tie 
czar's ambatiador: at the court of Denmark, to notify to 
him, © that the king, his maſter, had ordered him to come 
into thole teas with a tquadron of tis thips, to NFOGUUre: aint 
and reatonable peace between the crowns of Sweden; 
Ruſſig; and that his majeſty having .at heart the weltare. of 
his fubjects, as allo che concerns of ſuck nations, as 4ive inn 
amity with him, ardently-withes, that this aluir ni 
accompliched in achriſtian, eſſectual, and feels nl 
that, for this end, he was commanded to: notity to 
niſters, generals, and admirals of czar, the repcarct 
of his Britannic majelty's mediation of DEACE 9 
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tate of affairs, would litten to rcafonable chnditü— 
ons tor an accommodation ; and leſt, for want of tull powers, 
this affair ſhould be obſtructed, the fame: were ſent to his“ 
envoy at Stockholm, and likewite to himlelt as his adimiral, 
to the end, jointly or ſeparately, they may act in the qua- 
lity of his majcity's plenipotentiarics, in order to effect a 
peace between the two crowns, by way of: mediation.” 
Prince Dolgorouki returned for antwer, * that the czar had 
nothing more at heart than peace and tranquility, 01 which 
he had given clear proofs during the war; but, hecaute 
Sweden had never expreſſed the like ſentiments, thu con- 
tinuation of the war could be imputed only to that crown. 
That, as for the expreſſions in the adtmiral's letter about 
the means of a peace, he could return no anſwer to that; 
and, in caſe his Britannic majeſty had any propotuals to 
make to the czar, he hoped the admiral would excute him 
from doing it, fince it could be done a more compendto!s 
way.“ b 
Upon this anſwer, the Englith fleet joined that of Sweden, 

buy however as auxiliaries. only. The Ruflian ficet 
Fevented them, and landed near Uma hve thouſand. men, 
who met with-no reſiſtance; they ict fire. to that town, and 
to all the villages in the neighbourhood. As the inhab:; 
tants did not expect ſuch an atiac, all he's eftects 
ſelzed bythe Muſcovites, who, Wit Out any 1018s, returne 
to their ſhips. The combined Heets did not arrive ö (114 a 
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enemy had reached the port of Revel, WACre It was not 


judged proper to attac them, but rather to inake a div. 


fion in Finland. Nothing material was done, and fo: 
Swediſh ſhips, having imprudently engaged a ſuperior 
force without being timely {upported, were very near be- 
ing deſtroyed. 


: 22 r Cf 4 : 2 Wat = F* . 72 
gentlemen of the bed-chambetr : the car! )1 unden a0, Joum Aillabie, 
George Baillie, fir Charles Turner, and Richard Edgecoinoe, commilioners 

v4 8 « 
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of the treaſury; the earl of Weſtworlaud, John Chetwynd, un Charles 


Cook, Paul Docminique, Martin Bladen, and John Aſhe, commnh'nurs of 
trade and plantations; IT VWrtred Lau on, groom of his m eltv's bed 


chamber; fir David Dalrymple, auditor of the exchequer in Scotland f Id 
ward Elliot, commiſſioner of the excite ; Licnry Carteright, commuloner of 
the victualling-ofice, Chr. Withers, ſnrveyor-general of Jus mayor's 
woods; colonel Charles Churchill, govertior of Chelſea-Hoſpital; the lord 
Glenorchy, ambaſſador to the king of Deumark; and mr, Molefyorth, e.. 


voy to the court of Turin, 


3 
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The czar was not ſo eaſy to be reduced as Spain had 
been. Poland, the only country contiguous to his domi- 
nions, did not think fit to attac him: and it was a great 
point gained, that king Auguſtus, notwithſtanding his 
obligations to the czar, had conſented to a ſeparate peace 


with Sweden. 


Though king George could not at this time ſucceed in 
making peace between Ruſha and Sweden, he had however 
Ulrica, who 
had been placed on the throne of Sweden in the room of 
her brother Charles XII. and had married the head of the 
family of Hefle, was exteremely deſirous he ſhould be 
joined with her in the adminiſtration of the regal power. 
To this end {he writ with her own hand a letter to each of 


at the end of the campaigne ſome hopes of it. 


the four orders of the ſtates, repreſeriting how neceſſary in 


the preſent difficult juncture, and how conducive to the 
public welfare, would be the aſſiſtance of his royal highneſs 


in the adminiſtration of the government, and therefore hop- 
ed the States would gratify her in conferring on him the 
regal dignity. | | | 

As the propoſal of placing the prince of Heſſe on the 
throne, jointly with the queen, met with great oppoſition 
from the nobles, ſhe writ a ſecond letter to the States, offer— 


ing to reſign her ſhare of the regal power, and to be content 


that it ſnould be executed by her royal conſort alone, 


Upon this the States unanimouſly elected him king.“ 


tranſacted in haſte. 


$ 


The advancement of Frederick to the throne of Sweden 


gave him occaſion to ſend one of his principal gicers to 
notify it to the czar, who, in return, fent one of his gene- 


rals to congratulate the new king. Upon this were ground - 


ed the hopes of a reconciliation. 


pole an exchange of prifoners, and a fulpention of arms 
during the winter. He added however, and doubtlels with 


a view to king George, that the-czar was. not fo averic to 


peace as might be thought, and only wanted realonable 
erms to be made hun, for which there was no need of a 


mediator. | | 

Thele things, relating to the affairs of Sweden and Ruſſia, 
ha for the moſt part patied before the king's arrival in his 
German dominions. All the foreign miniiters followed him 


to Hanover, where he did not want bulinels or matter to. 


exerciſe his talents for negotiation, which after all are the 
true talents of a fovereign. Miniſters indeed generally ſup— 
ply what may be wanting in a prince; but the caſe was 
otherwiſe with king George. 
himſelf: his miniſters did nothing without him, whilſt he 
did many things without them. 

The treaties of peace to which ſeveral ſtates had been led, 
and in ſome mealure compelled, were for the molt part 
It was nnpo{lible to ſettle the particu- 
lar intereſt of the contracting powers and their allies, 
treaties, properly ſpeaking, were only a ceſſation from hol- 


tilities, ad an engagement to more exact and regular ne- 


To fix and aſcertain ſo many complicated 1n- 


COUXLONS, 


creſts, and prevent the flames of war from kindling afreſh, 


king George and the regent of France joined their endea- 


vours to citabliſh two congreftes; one at Brunſwick for the 
aHairs of the north, and the other at Cambray for the reſt 


of Europe. 


Whilit the king was employed abroad in hearing and 
ſettling the grievances and intereſts of the nations and their 
fovereigns, particularly thoſe of the proteſtants of Germa- 
ny, the regency were no leſs employed at home in curbing 
the excefſive deſire of gain, which the progrels of the South- 
ſea company had raiſed, and in curing the deſpair which 
As theſe are the moſt conſiderable events 
of this reign, and ſuch as will never be forgot by Great- 


attended its fall. 


Britain, they deſerve to be related at large. 


The South-ſea ſcheme ſeems to be taken from that of the 
Miſſiſſippi company in France, formed by mr. Law the laſt 
vear. Mr Law was born at Edinburgh, and had propoſed 


* The act of election, which was read to the king, was to this effect: that 
the king is elected according to the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, not 
out of any duty, but by the free-will of all the ſenators and the ſtates, who do 
declare the kingdom hereditary in the male-ifſue his majeſty ſhall have by the 
queen, and who, upon the deceaſe of their father, ſhall take upon theniſelves 
the adminiſtration, without any farther eiection ; but, in caſe both their ma- 
jeſties ſhall die without male-1{Tue, that all the ſtates ſhall proceed to a new 
election, without any previous ſummons, thirty days after the deceaſe of the 
turvivor. That they think themſelves well aſſured his majeſty will never 
ſuffer the ſovereignty (or abſolute power) which always proved ſo pernicious 
to the kingdom, to be introduced again ; but that he, as well as the heirs 
of his body, will govern the kingdom according to the laws and conſtitutions, 
maintain it in the chriſtian evangelical religion, and let the ſubjects have the 
unprejudiced enjoyment of all their privileges, according to the affurances 
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zut the Ruſſian envoy 
was commiſſioned only to demand ſome pattports, and pro- 


He looked into every thing 


'Thele 


Of the finances of France. 


ENGL AND. 


to the parliament of Scotland, in 1705, a ſcheme for ſup— 
plying the nation with money, which, though favoured by 
the duke of Argyle, then high-commiſſioner, and lever] 
members of parliament, was however rejected. Upon thi« 
he applied himſelt to the lord-treaſurer Harley, and tran{. 
mitted to him another propolal for the increaſe of trade 
and credit, but meeting with no encouragement, and not 
being able to get his pardon, for having killed Beau Wilt, 
in a duel, he was compelled to live abroad, where, after 
undergoing great variety of perſecutions from his enemies, 
he ſettled in France. During his ſtay in England he ha- 
informed himſelf fully of the management of the bank and 
Eaſt-India company, and in order to ſettle the fluctuating 
manner of things in France, he propoſed to the regent tg 
lay the foundation of credit by erecting a bank. The re. 
gent approved of the {cheme, the bank was eſtabliſhed: 
the king began the tubſcription, the regent followed, With 
innumerable others. This project met with ſuch fuccets, 
that, in three ſubſcriptions, more than all the money in 


France was ſaid to be ſubſcribed to it: for, by the end ot 


the year 1719, bills were given out for 640 millions of livres, 
which exceeds the valve of the bills circulated by all the 
banks in Europe. There was added a circulation of 369 
millions, and the whole amounted to 1000 millions of li 
vres, making above 38 millions of pounds ſterling at the 
exchange then current. | 

A bank being thus erected, and credit eftablifhed, mr. 
Law formed the project of the Miſſiſſippi or India company, 
who. were to have the ſole privilege of the trade to Louifi. 
ana, or the 
that nan 
Purſuan 


runs throveh it from north to ſouth, 
ulis 1cheme, a ſubteription of ſtoc was opened, 
vere admitted to ſabebe. The ſum firit propoſed 
to be raiſed was only 60.m:i!:9ns of livres, to be fublcrithed 
in ſtate-billz. Thee ſtate- bills or pic ſecuriues were then 
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The capital ſtoc was then arged to 100 millions, and the 
actions or ſhares rf to 5. 
actions was made ior 2 millions more, which were deli- 
vered out at 110, aud foon 1c! to 200. As people ap- 
peared very enger to lay on ther mon, this way, an arrét 
ot the council of ſtate was publiſhcu for circulating bank- 
bills to the value of 25mulh-5s, in the Miſſiſſippi company, 
upon which the actions, about Midſummer, 1719, run up 
560. The compasr; , finding their credit ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
propoſed to lend the king 50 millions, for which there was 


a new creation of actions for 25 millions, upon the foot of 


200 per action. About the dnd of Auguſt, the company 
propoſed to the king another loan of 1200 millions, at three 
per cent. As the actions were now advanced to 1200, the 
company, in order to riſe the loan, opened their books for 
500 millions, by the fale of go millions of actions, at the 
rate of 1000 per action. The ſubſcriptions were filled in 
a few hours; and, in leſs than three weeks, two ſubſcri ptions 
more, for the like ſum of 500 millions each, were opencc 
with the ſame ſucceſs. The firit payment of theſe three 
lublcriptions roſe fo conſiderably, as to be ſold at 300 per 
cent. profit. From that time the actions role to 2050." 
The Miſhſfippi ſtoc was in its greateſt proſperity during 
the months of November and December, 1719, and, in 
the January following, mr. Law, who was become the 
greatett ſubject in Europe, was made comptroller-general 
From that time the ſtoc began 
to decline, and by the end of May, all things fell into con- 
fuſion at Paris, occaſioned by an arret to reduce bank notes 
ard actions of the company, mr. Law refigned his place, 
and had two Swits officers given him for his guard. By 
this project the ſtate indeed gained immenſely, 1500 millions 
of the king's debts being tranſpoſed from him to the peo- 


ple, who were content to diſcharge the public, and owe 


t The French crown, 


of five livres and two-fifths was worth 48. and 13d. 
Enzliſh money. | | 


k 


v Thus the capital ſtoc conſiſted of theſe ſeven ſubſcriptions : 
60 millions of the firſt ſubſcription, 
40 of the ſecond, | 
25 of the third, 
25 of the fourth, 
50 of the fifth. 
50 of the ſixth, 
co of the ſeventh, 


300 millions. 


given in writing by his majeſty; in which caſe they will always behave them- The total of the actions, which, when they fold at 20 50, the total amounted 


Hiſt. Reg. 


{clves as faithful and true liege ſubjects to his majeſty. 


to above 6000 millions of livres, or 228 millions ſterling. 


Miſſiffippi, fo called from a river of 


After this a new creation of 
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the money to one another, Conſequently, when the fall came 
(except a few great fortunes that were made) there was 
almoſt a general rum through all France. 


This revolution of the Miſſiſſippi ſtoc at Paris was not re- 


8 ..rded in England, where the like infatuation univerſally 


0 
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vailed, and was followed by the like conſequences, 


it was expected the ſtoc would have greatly advanced, but 
the contrary happened; for, the day after, it fell from 310 
10290. In order to raile it, a rumour was ſpread, that 


carl Stanhope had received overtures in France to ex- 
change Gibraltar and Port-Mahon for ſome places in Peru, 
tor the ſecurity and enlargement of the Engliſh trade in the 
South-ſea; which had its effect in Exchange-alley. For, 


on the 12th of April, five days after the royal aſſent was 
given to the bill, the directors opened their books for a 
© {ubſcription of a million, at the rate of zool. for every 
1991. capital. Such was the concourſe of perſons of all ranks, 
khat this firſt ſubſcription was found to amount to above 
E vo millions of original ſtoc. It was to be paid at five 
payments of Gol. each, for one ſhare of 1ool. In a few 
E lays the {toc advanced to 340, and the ſubſcriptions were 
© (1d for double the price of the firſt Payment. To raiſe the 
ſtoc ſtill higher, on the 21ſt of April it was declared in a 
E general court, that the Midlummer dividend ſhould be ten 
per cent. and all fubſcriptions ſhould be intitled to the ſame. 
EF Thoſe reſolutions anſwering the end deſigned, the directors, 
to improve the infatuation of the monied men, opened their 
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books for a ſecond ſubſcription of one million, at 4ool. per 


cent. In a few hours, no lets than a million and half was 
ſubſcribed at that rate; and fo great was the confidence 
u hich was placed in the directors, that many depoſited in 
their hands their annuities, without knowing what price 
te company would allow for them. 


thc terms and prices for the long and ſhort annuities, which 
had been ſubſcribed; and, the ſtoc being that day 3751. per 
cent. it was reſolved to allow, tor every 1ool. per annum 
Jef the long annuities, 7Jool. in the capital itoc (which 
lat 37 51. per cent. amounted to 26251.) and 575l. in bonds 
and moncy: ſo the total for each 1001. per annum amount- 
Fed to 3200l. or thirty-two years purchaſe. For every 
gol. per annum of the ſhort annuities, they agreed to allow 
3 50l. in the capital ſtoc, which, at 3751. per cent. amount- 
Fed to 13121. 10s. and in bonds and money 2171. 10s. which 
together made 1 53ol. or ſeventeen years purchaſe. 

Theſe offers occaſioned at firſt great murmurings among 


were to have but eight years and a quarter's purchaſe. 
Upon which ſome withdrew their orders, and others re- 
ſolved not to ſubſcribe. But, the South-{ca managers having 
Hound means to raife their ſtoc to 5ool. per cent. molt of the 
Ennuitants appeared caly ; fo it was computed, that, by 
the 29th of May, almoſt two-thirds of the annuities were 
Wubſcribed. | | | 
The arts of ſtoc-jobbers drew a great concourſe of per- 
Hons of all ranks into Exchange-alley, by whoſe unexampled 
E:ocrneſs of laying out their money in a fund, that promiſed 
Y plentiful a return of gain, that ſtoc, which about the 
Witter end of May, was at about $50, roſe on a ſudden fo 
Prodigiouſly, that on Thurſday, the 2d of June, it came 
p to 890. Many cautious perſons being willing to take 
ais opportunity to ſecure their great profits, there appear- 
he next day ſo many ſellers in the alley, that, by two 
pr three o'clock in the afternoon, the ſtoc fell to 640; at 
Which the chief directors of the South-ſea company being 
armed, ſet their agents towork, by whole artful management 
Ne ſtoc was the ſame evening advancnd to 750; about which 
price, with ſome ſmall fluctuation, it continued till the 
Tloling of the company's books on the 22d of June. In the 
Mcan time, the South-ſea ſtoc ſuffered a conſiderable ſhoc. 
For many perſons, who were to follow the king to Hano- 
ker, and others, who found a difficulty of making their 
ſecond payment to the firſt ſubſcription, were both equally 
Wclirous to turn their ſoc into money; ſo that, for ſome 
Lays, the number of ſellers exceeded that of buyers. 
herefore the managers of the company formed two expe- 
ÞIents; the firſt was their lending out money, or notes, to 
bc proprietors of the capital ſtoc, to the ſum of 400l. upon 
Lol. originabſtoc-Shich ſhewed it to be worth above that 
Im) at the rate of 41. per cent. per annum. The ſecond 
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How great the general infatuation or thirſt of gain was, appears from 
pe following inſtance : a propoſal was offered, for carrying on an under- 
ang of great advantage, but nobody to know what it is.“ The projector 
red a ſcheme for half a million, by which every ſubſcriber, paying down 
o puineas for ſubſcribing, was to have 1001, a year for every tool, fo ſub- 


3 


On the 19th of May, the directors thought fit to ſettle 


1cll any ſhares in them. 
ſeveral of the illegal projects were {lil} carried on; upo- 


the annuitants, who, having expected ten years, found they 


open and the money ſubſcribed was then to be laid in. 
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was their giving public notice, that all perſons poſſeſſed 
ot any of the company's bonds, which fell due on the 2 5th 
ot June, might then have their money for the ſame of the 
company's caſhier : and that the bonds would be taken in 
on the ſecond payment for the 2,2 50,0001. South-ſea ſtoc, 
lold by ſubſcription after the rate of 3ool. for each 1001. 
original ſtoc.“ By theſe means money being plenty, and 
the ſtoc-jobbers in good humour, the South-ſea company 
opencd their books tor a third ſubſcription, at the rate of 
toool, for each 1ool. capital ſtoc, to be paid in ten equal 
payments, one in hand, and the other nine hal{-yearl; 
Bur, ſome men in power having taken this opportunity to 
oblige their friends, their lifts were ſo full, that the direc- 
tors enlarged it to four millions capital toc, which, at that 
price, amounted to forty millions ſterling. And, what is 
more itrange, theſe laſt ſubſcriptions were, before the end 
of June, ſold at above 200l. per cent. advance, and, after 
the cloling of the transfer-books, the original ſtoc role to 
above loool. per cent. At the ſame time the firſt lublcrip- 
tions were at 5360, and the lccond at 6 per cent. advance, 
the bank at 260, and Eaſt-India 440. N 
Ihe whole nation was become {toc-jobbers. The South- 
ſea was like an infectious diſtemper, which ſpread itfelt in 
an altoniſhing manner. Every evening produced new 
projects, which were juſtly called bubbles, and new 
nies appeared every day. Thelte were countenanced by the 
greateſt of the nobility. The prince of Wales was governor 
of the Welſh copper; the duke of Chandos, of York -Build- 
ings; the duke of Bridgewater formed a company for 
building houſes in London and Weſtminſter. There were 
near a hundred different Kinds of projects or bubbles; and 
it was computed, that above a million and a halt was won 


and lolt by theſe unwarrantable practices, by which many 


unwary perſons were defrauded and impoveriſhed, and a 
tew craity men enriched, to the great detriment of domeſtic 
trade. The king had, the fame day the parliament roſe, 


publiſhed a proclamation, declaring all thete unlawful pro- 


jects ſhould be deemed as common nuſances, and proſecuted 


as ſuch; with the penalty of 5901. for any broker to buy or 
Notwithitanding this proclamation, 


which the lords-juitices, on the 12th of July, to put a {top 
to all farther proceedings, ordered all the petitions, that 
had been preſented for patents and charters, to be diſmifled. 

Tuc leveral ſums, intended to be raited by thele projets, 
amounted to no leſs than three hundred millions {lerling, 4 
{um ſo immenſe, that it cgcecds the value of all the lands 
in England, at the rate of twenty years purchaſe. Elow— 
ever, the cagerncls of getting riches, by quic and eaſy 
methods, had, at that time, ſo intoxicated the minds of mot 
people of all degrees, that the moſt extravagant bubbles 
found many fublcribers : ſome of whom fold their firſt ſub- 
{criptions at a great profit, whereby the laſt buyers were 
conſiderable loters.* | | 

The transfer-book of the South- ſea company were ſhut up 
the whole month of July. During that time, there was no 
great variation, except only that the price of the capital 
floc decreaſed gradually, from above 1000 to 930, in pro- 
portion as the third ſubſcription to 1000 roſe to 330 ad- 
vance or clear profit. In the mean time, the directors, at 
a meeting on the 8th of July, reſolved to open their books, 
for taking in ſubſcriptions of the lottery tickets, and other 
ſhort annuirics, to the amount of fix millions ſterling; but, 
though they did not then think fit to declare at what rate 
they deſigned to take thoſe effects, yet the proprietors en- 
tirely truſted to their integrity; and readily fubſcribed the 
fare on the 14th and 15th of that month. After which 
the books were ſhut up. From that time to the end of 
July, the ſtoc fell gradually from about 1000. to 909, in⸗ 


cluding the Midſummer dividend, In the mean time, it 


being confidently reported, that the capital ftoc was to be 

nlarged by a fourth ſubſcription in money, fome perſons 
in eminent ſtations defired the principal managers to put 
off the ſubſcription, till the proprietors of the remaining 
part of the long annuities had ſubſcribed, ſince the taking 
in of thoſe public debts, in order to make them redeemable, 
was the main view, upon which the miniſtry and the par. 
liament thought fit to encourage the South-ſea project. 
Some pretend, that the men in power made this ſtep, not 
only to free themſelves from the importunity of many, who 
ſued to be ſet down in their liſts, for a ſhare in the next 


ſcribed. But how this was to be done did not appear in the propoſals, where 
it was alſo ſaid, that in a month the particulars of the project ſhould be laid 


As extravagant as 


1 


this ſcheme was, the projector in a forenoon received 1000 ſubſcriptions, 


with which, amounting to 2000 guineas, he went off in the afternoon, 
OQo 8 
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ſubſcription; but alſo, in order to reſerve part of the to- be- 
increaſed capital ſtoc, till a new ſet of directors were choſen, 
who ſhould have a ſhare in the profits of future ſubſcrip- 
tions, in caſe the humour of buying up the ſame at an ad- 
vanced price ſhould laſt ſo long. However that be, in a 
committee of the directors the 27th of July, it being con- 
ſidered, that ſeveral perſons, admitted as ſubſcribers to the 
third ſubſcription in money, had not yet made their firſt 
payinent, it was. reſolved, that none but the proprietors of 
their capital arid increaſed ſtoc ſhould be admitted into the 
the next ſubſcription in money, at the rate of 20 per cent. 
ſo that a proprietor of 10001. capital ſtoc ſhould be intitled 
to ſubſcribe 200l. In this reſolution, they who hitherto 
had carried on this great project with equal {kill and ſucceſs, 
had undoubtedly two things in view; firſt, to allay the 
murmurings of many of the old proprietors, who com- 
plained, that the directors and great men at court had en- 
groſſed for themſelves and their dependants moſt of the 
profits of the three firſt ſubſcriptions. And, fecondly, that, 
in caſe the eagerneſs of buyers ſhould abate, which was 
to be apprehended from the daily finking of the price of 
South-tea ſtoc, the company might be affured, that the 
new ſubſcribers would make the ſeveral payments, to which 
they ſhould ſubmit themſelves, and for for which their c. 
pital ſtoc would be a ſufficient ſecurity. On the other hand, 
many of the old proprietors were fo far from looking upon 
this reſolution as a favour, that, on the contrary, they did 
not ſtic to ſay, that the directors, having had the cream 
for themſelves, would now give the proprietors the four 
milk.“ This complaint ſeemed to he the better grounded, 
becauſe it was well known, that thoſe who had got moſt 
by the South-ſea, daily endeavouring to {ell out, and ſe-— 
cure their vaſt profits; and, in particular, that the princi— 
pal projector of this ſcheme had bought contiderable eftates 
in Norfolk and other counties. 2 5 
Purſuant to what had been defired, it was reſolved on the 
zd of Auguſt, at a court of directors, to receive ſubſcrip- 
tions of all the remaining long and ſhort annuities, lottery 
tickets, and other public ſecurities, both redeemable and 
irredeemable. For which purpole the books were opened 
the next day at the South-ſea houſe, and continued ſo till 
the 11th of Auguſt. The day after the directors publiſhed 
the terms they intended to allow to the proprietors. For 
every loool. a year of the long annuities, they offered 
40ol. in the capital ſtoc, which at 800l. per cent. (the price 
then of ſtoc, excluſive of the Midſummer dividend) amount- 
ed to 3200l. and in bonds or money 4ool. making in all 
36001. or 36 years purchaſe. For every gol. a year of the 
ſhort annuities they allowed 2ool. ſtoc, which at 8ool. per 
cent. amounted to 1600l. or 17 years purchaſe, and ſeven- 
ninths. The redeemable annuities and debts (as well as 
thole at 4 per cent. as thoſe at 5 per cent.) were to be taken 
in at 105 per cent. and allowed for the ſame in capital ſtoc 
at the rate of 80ol. per cent. excluſive of the Midfummer 
dividend, | 
Many of the annuitants were not ſatisfied with theſe 
offers, which they ſaid, pur ſo great a diſparity (no leſs than 
near half by half) between them and the former ſubſcribers; 
for, by the reſolution of the directors of the 19th of May, 
there was allowed, for every 1ool. a year of the long an- 
nuities, 700l. in the capital ſtoc, beſides 1ol. per cent. for 
the Midſummer dividend, and, in bonds or money, 578]. 
all which (computing the ſtoc at 800l. per cent. as it was 
given to the preſent ſubſcribers of the like annuities) 
amounted to 67331. whereas, by theſe Jaſt reſolutions, there 
was allowed, for the ſame annuity, only 3600l. For this 
reaſon ſome of the laſt ſubſcribers went to the South-ſea 
houſe, in order to withdraw their effects; but they were 
told by the clerks, that there was no order from the di- 
rectors for delivering them bac: ſo the affair reſted, for 
ſome time, undetermined, : | 
The uneaſineſs of the annuitants put a freſh damp upon 
the South- ſea ſtoc; but what affected it more was the bold- 
_ neſs of many perſons concerned in the illegal projects, who, 
in open defiance to the late acts of parliament, to the king's 
proclamation, and to the orders and prohibitions of the 
lords-juſtices, carried them on. Some of theſe companies, 
authoriſed either by charters or acts of parliament, did con- 
ſiderable prejudice to the South-ſea, by endeavouring to 
procure ſubſcriptions. Upon this, the principal directors 
of the South-ſea applied to thoſe at the helm, and obtained 
an order againſt them from the lords-juſtices, which was firſt 
publiſhed in the London Gazette of Auguſt the 2oth, and 
which greatly affected the ſtocs of the York-Buildings com- 
pany, the Luſtring company, the Engliſh copper, and the 
Welſh copper and lead, and of their illegal projects. This 
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very much alarmed the perſons concerned in theſe comp. 
nies, ſome of whom fuftained conſiderable loſſes, and all gf 
them ſaw their extravagant hopes and expectations entirely 
vaniſh, Upon the murmurings occaſioned by their diſap. 
pointment, the lords-juſtices ordered the directors of theſe 
companies to attend them at a general council, the 23d of 
Auguſt, where they condeſcended to tell them the reatons, 
that had obliged them to order a proſecution againſt them. 
The directors, both of the Royal Exchange, and of the 
London Aſſurance, attended likewiſe, and were cautioned 
to keep ſtrictly to the limitation of their charters, that ny 


complaint might lie againſt them. 


The companies ordered to be proſecuted having recovered 
their fright, and conſulted able lawyers, ſeemed reſolved 
to ſtand trial, and aſſert their rights of managing their own 
affairs as they pleaſed. The Welſh copper miners were ve: 
more bold and refa&ory, for that very day (Auguſt 23, 
they opened their books, and made transfers of their ſtoc. 

Before the lords-juſtices had cauſed their order to he 
publiſhed, they ſent a compliment to the prince of Wales, ty 
acquaint him, that the company of Engliſh copper, ot 
which he had been pleaſed to be choten governor, beine 
illegal, they were obliged to involve it in the order; upon 
which the prince ſent a meſſage to the company, defirins 
them to choole another governor, | 

All this while the South-ſea ſtoc continued ſinking ; ſo 
that on the 15th of Auguſt, it fell to 830, including tl 
Midſummer dividend; which having given the directos 
no {mall uneaſineſs, ſome of their agents were nmediatcly 
detached into Exchange-alley, to buy a conſiderable quan. 
tity of ſtoc, which thereupon roſe to 880. But, the human; 
of ſelling out, continuing the two following days, the (toc; 
fell again to about 820, at which price the transfer-book; 
were opened on the 22d of Auguſt. That day, and the next 
morning, there was a great croud at the South-ſea houſe; 
and the directors obſerving that great quantities of ſtoc had 
been bought at a thouſand, and even at higher rates, fo 
the opening of the books, and that many perſons would be 
obliged to fell out, in order to pay the difference, which 


could not fail ſinking the ſtoc yet lower; they came 104 


ſudden and unexpected reſolution to ſhut the transfer. 
books; and the next day to open other books, for taking 
in a money ſubſcription of one million, to the capital ſtor, 
at the rate of 1000). for every 100l. capital ſtoc; to be pail 
in five payments, 20l. per cent. in hand, and the reſt in 
four equal payments. Accordingly the {ubſcri; tion-book; 
were opened the 24th of Auguſt; and there was ſuch ; 
croud of ſubſcribers, and amongſt them not a few of the prime 
nobility, that in leſs than three hours, more than the inten- 
ed {um was ſubſcribed; and that very afternoon this fourth 
ſubſcription was fold in Exchange-alley at 30 or 40 per cem. 
advance. The next day the principal directors, having 
conlulted together about their future management, camet! 
ſeveral reſolutions, of which, that very evening they in 
tormed the pnblic by the following advertiſement : 


| South-Sea Houſe, Auguſt 25th, 1729 
The court of directors of the South-ſea company gi! 
notice, that the transfer-books of the company will be thu 
from the 31ſt day of Auguſt to the 21ſt of September, f 
order to the admitting as well the proprietors of the origim 
capital ſtoc, and of the ſtoc for the laſt Midſummer dir! 
dend, as the proprietors of the ſtoc for all the long annuitie, 
per cents. and tickets of lottery 1710, and of the fevers 
redeemable debts, which have been ſubſcribed or depoſitci, 
or authorized to be ſubſcribed into the capital ſtoc, and al! 
the proprietors of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth mon?! 
ſubſcriptions of the company into a ſubſcription of 20 pet 
cent. of the capital ſtoc, upon the terms agreed upon by it 
court of directors. The company will lend the firlt pi: 
ment for the intended ſubſcription to all the proprietors 0 
the original and dividend ſtoc, and of the ſubſcription in tl! 
long annuities, 9 per cents. and tickets of lottery 1710, and 
in the redeemable debts; and ofthe firſt and ſecond mone! 
ſubſcriptions, without transferring their ſtoc, or depoſiting 
the ſubſcription receipts; which ſubſcription books W 
opened on the 12th of September; and ſuch of the prop! 
etors, as do not ſubſcribe within that time, will be exclu: 
ed the benefit of the fubſcription.* | 
The next day (Auguſt the 26th) the transfer-books we! 
opened again; but, the South-ſea ſtoc, inſtead of advancins 
being by this time fallen under 800, the directors, who 13% 
now large ſums of money in their hands, zhought fit toe 
to their proprietors 4000l, upon every 1000l. ſtoc for 
months, at the rate of 4 per cent. which enabled ſome “ 
thoſe, who had bought ſtoc at a higher price than the Pp!" 
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and he hoped they had not forgot themſelves.” 
| members of the aſſembly having offered to ſpeak in favour 


| the clerk, it was unanimouſly approved. 
agreed, that, according to, the reſolution of the directors, 
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murmurings, after a long conſultation, on the zoth of Au— 
ouſt, the directors came to a reſolution, © that 3o per cent. 


uin money ſhould be the half- year's dividend due at Chriſt— 


mas next; and from thence for twelve years, not leſs than 


o per cent. in money ſhould be the yearly dividend on their 


toc. What effect this reſolution had, was ſoon after ma— 
nifeſt; for though it raiſed the {toc to about 800 for the 
opening of the books, yet it ſoon funk again, and in about 
three weeks fell gradually below 400. 

The directors, having reſolved the future dividends, 
thought it time to procure the ſanction of the whole corpo- 
ration; for which purpole they appointed (Sept. 8.) a gene- 
ral court to be held at Merchant-Taylor's-Hall, declaring, 
that this aflembly would be one of the half-yearly general 
courts appointed by rthe.charter; and to chuſe a committee 
of leyen, to inſpect the by-laws, 

On the appointed day, the friends of the directors took 
care to repair betimes to Merchant-Taylor's-Hall, which, 
by nine o'clock in the morning, was filled; and many pro- 


OO 


prietors and annuitants, who endeavoured to get in, could 


not gain admittance. The directors having taken their ſeats 
hetween eleven and twelve of the clock, fir John Fellows, 
[ub-governor, acquainted the aſſembly with the occaſion of 
their mecting; read to them the ſeveral reſolutions of the 
court of directors; and gave them an account of their pro- 
ceedings ; of the taking in both the redeemable and unre- 
deemable funds, and of the ſubſcriptions in money. This 
done, mr. Craggs ſenior made a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he 
commended the conduct of the directors; and urged, that 


nothing could more effectually contribute to the bringing 
this ſcheme to perfection than union among themſelves; and 
concluded with a motion, for thanking the court of direc- 
tors for their prudent and ſkilful management, and for defir- 
ing them to proceed in ſuch methods, as they thould think 
| molt proper for the intereſt and advantage of the corpo- 


ration. | 
Mr Craggs was ſeconded by mr. Hungerford, who ſaid, 


that he had ſeen the riſe and fall, the decay and reſur— 
| rection of many communities of this nature; but that, in 
nis opinion, none ever performed ſuch wonderful thin 
# to ſhort a time, as the South-tca managers had brought 


gs in 


O 


about: that they had done more than the crown, the pulpit, 
aud the magiſtrate could do: for they had reconciled all 


parties in one common intereſt, and thereby laid aſleep, it 


not wholly extinguiſhed, our domeſtic jars and animofities: 
that by the rife of their ſtocs the monied-men had vaſtly in- 
| creaſed their fortunes; the country 
value of their lands doubled and trebled in their hands; and 
þ. they had, at the fame time, done good to the church, not a 


gentlemen had ſeen the 


tew of the revercnd clergy having got great ſums by this 
project : that, in ſhort, they had enriched the whole nation; 
One or two 


3: the annuitants, and to cenſure the conduct of the direc- 


tors, they were preſently hiſſed to filence; and mr. Hun- 


gertord, reſuming his ſpeech, continued juſtifying and ap— 
plauding the directors, and concluded with ſupporting mr. 
Craggs's motion. The duke of Portland ſpoke on the ſame 
de, and ſaid, that he did not know what reaſons any body 
nad to be diflatisfied ;* and gave in a draught of the motion 


| tor returning thanks to the directors; which being read by 


It was likewiſe 


the next Chriſtmas dividend on the ſtoc and ſubſcriptions 
in money ſhould be 30 per cent; and that a dividend of not 
leſs than 30 per cent. per annum be made from Chriſtmas 
next, in half-yearly payments, for not lets than twelve years, 
upon the whole ſtoc and ſubſcriptions.” They likewile 
agreed with the court of directors to onut the 20 per cent. 
lublcription in money, which had been intended for the pro- 
prietors of the original ſtoc and former ſubſcriptions. After 
which a motion was made, that the laſt ſubſcribers, both 
of the redeemable and unredecmable funds, ſhould have the 
alternative, either to withdraw their orders, or to accept 
ine terms offered them by the court of directors.“ But, the 
queſtion being put, it was carried in the negative, three or 
tour voices excepted. Then, upon the carl of Orkney's mo- 
ton, the general court was adjourned, 

Bur, though the directors carried their main point in the 
general court, yet the negative put upon the motion, in the 


HIP 


ſent, to ſatisfy their creditors. What {till embarraſſed the 
girectors was the caſe of the annuitants, and others, who 
had lately {ubſcribed their public ſecurities, and who thought 
it a great hardſhip to have the ſtoc given them at 800]. per 
cent. when it was now little above 700, excluſive of the Mid- 
E {mmer dividend. In order to filence theſe and the like 


and third of the money ſubſcriptions, will be entitled to the 
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behalf of the laſt ſubſcribers, highly increaſed the public 
diſcontent, and raiſed ſuch a diſtruſt of the honeſty of the 
managers, that the ſame day (Sept. 8.) the ſtoc fell to 640, 
and, on the morrow, to 550. Upon this, the directors re- 
ſolved to open the transfer books the Monday following, 
which having thrown ſome damp upon the ftoc-jobbing in 
the alley, the South-fea roſe that day (Sept. 9.) to640. On 
the other hand, ſeveral of the laſt ſubſcribers of annuities 
went with a public notary to the South-ſca houſe, to demand 
their orders; and, upon the refulal of the ofticers to deliver 
them, the proprietors made their proteſts in due form, and 
reſolved to ſcck their remedy at law. In the mean time, 
they loudly complained of the unfair manner, in which they 
were drawn in to ſubſeribe their annuies; for, it ſeems, at 
the top of every page of the ſubſcription-book, there was a 
ſhort letter of attorney, whereby the ſubſeribers impowered 
three perſons, therein named, to accept ſuch terms, as the 
company ſhould think fit to give them for their effects; 
which they alledged to be a mere tric, not one in a hundred 
ol the {uhſcribers having read the enfnaring preamble. 
On the 1oth of September, the directors cauled rhe follow- 
ing advertilement to be publiſhed: * The court of directors 
give notice, that the dividends for Chriltmas next, and after— 
wards, voted by the general court on ihe 8th of September, 
which ſhall become due on the four money-ſublcriptions 
already taken for ſale of the ſtoc of the company, will 
be allowed in part of the payments, which ſhall be— 
come due on the ſublcriptions; and that the 10 per cent. 
{toc tor the®laſt Midſummer dividend, on the firſt, ſecond 
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like dividends, and be allowed iu further part of the pay- 
ment on thole ſubſcriptions. And whereas the transfer- 
books oi the company were advertiſed to be ſhut from the 
ziſt of Augult laſt to the 21ſt of September, in order to 
the making the ſubſcriptions of 20 per cent. intended for 
the proprietors ; and the general court having ſince agreed 
that this ſubſeription be omitted, the court ot directors give 
notice, that the transter-books will be opened on the 12th 
inſtant, and will continue open as uſual.” _ 

Some of the managers vainly expected, that this adver- 
tiſement would have contributed to the keeping up the ſtoc; 
but as it continued ſinking, they were obliged to have re- 
courle to more effectual methods. They made tome ſecret 
advances towards an union with the Faſt India company; 


but, a tecret committee of that company, appointed to. 


conſider ot their offers, not having thought proper to ac- 
cept them, they were forced to court the aſſiſtance of 
their rival, the bank of England. Art the earneſt defire, 
and by the zealous interpolition of mr. ſecretary Craggs, 
ſeveral conferences were held between a ſelect num- 
ber of the directors of thoſe two corporations; which 
raiſed.fo great an expectation, that, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, in the morning, upon a report, that they had 
come to an agreement tor circulating fix millions of the 
South-ſca company's bonds, the ſtoc role immediately to 
670; but in the afternoon, as ſoon as that report wasknown 
to be groundleſs, theſtoc fell again to 580; the next day 
to 570 and fo gradually to 400; which increaſed che mur- 
murings and complaints of the laſt ſubſcribers, and expoſcd 
ſeycral of the directors to public inſults. | | 

Mr Walpole (who was pay-maſter of the army, and lived 
the greateſt part of that ſummer in the country, to avoid 
giving offence to thoſe that had, with the directors, the 
management of the South-fea affairs) being then thought 
to have great credit and influence with the bank, was lent 
for out of the country, and importuned to uſe his intereſt 
to induce the bank to agree to a propolal made by the 
South-ſea company, for circulating a number of their 
bonds. | . 13 5 

It is to be obſerved that nothing of this Kind aroſe from 
the bank, or was at their motion: and, as far as it appears, 
nothing but an apprehenſion of the people's relentment, with 
which they were loudly threatned, could have prevailed 
with the bank to have treated at alt with the South-ſea 
company, and involve themſelves in their calamitics. But 
the clamour was irrefiſtible, and the bank, out of neceſſity, 
hearkned to the propoſals of the South-ſca company; tor 
from them every ſtep and motion proceeded, 

The firſt expedient was for the bank to circulate bonds of 
the South-ſea company to a certain value for a time to be 
agreed upon, and a propoſal to that effect was, on the 16th 
of September, ſent to the bank by the ſub and deputy 
governors of the South-ſea company. | 8885 2 

This not being reliſhed immediately, it was propoted, 
that there thould be a meeting of a committce conliiting of 
fire of cach company at the poſt-maſter's houte, where were 
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likewiſe preſent, lord preſident, mr. ſecretary Craggs, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and mr. Craggs, poſt- maſter- 
general J. The meeting was on the 19th of September, 
three days after the propoſal. 

This conference laſted many hours with great reluctance 
on the part of the bank, but was preſſed with ſo much 
cena and authority on the other fide, that the bank was 
prevailed upon to yield. | 

It was thought proper, before they parted, that ſome- 
thing ſhould be reduced into writing, as a minute of the 
ſubſtance of what had been under confideration, and to 
ſerve as a foundation of a future agreement or contract 
between the two companies. | 

There was ſome little diſpute who ſhould draw the minute, 
but it being the general deſire of the company, that mr. 
Walpole ſhould do it, in the preſence of the whole meeting 
he put down in writing what has ever fince been called, 
© the bank contra,” and which was in the following words, 
that the bank of England ſhall undertake to circulate three 
millions of South- ſea bonds for one year, at a premium to 
be agreed upon by the two. companies; a ſubſcription to be 
taken, for enabling the bank to carry on the circulation 
per cent. to be paid down by every ſubſcriber, and 
— per cent. upon every call at a fortnight's notice; the 
contract with the ſubſcribers to be made 1n the nature and 
form with former contracts for circulating exchequer bills, 
and the charges of circulation to be borne by the South-ſea 
company. That, in conſideration of this undertaking, the 
South-ſca company lhall pay the 3,700,000]. to be paid to 
the bank by notice of parliament, in South-ſea ſtoc, at a 
price to be agreed on between the two companies, 

This paper (which was all that mr. Walpole ever wrote 


relating to the affair; for at the other meetings he was never 


once preſent) had no title or preamble, ſignifying what it 
imported: the premium for circulating, and what was to 
be paid down for the circulation, was left blank, and the 
moſt material part of the whole, at what price the bank 
was to take the South-lea ſtoc for 3,700,000]. was referred 
to a ſubſequent agreement. So it could not with any propri— 
ety be called a contract, but rather a rough draught of an 
agreement void of all form or any manner ot obligation. 

The next day after this meeting (Sept. 20.) there was a 
general court of the South-ſea company at Merchants-Tay- 
lors-Hall, where fir John Fellows, the ſub-governor, ac- 
quainted them, that, fince their laſt meeting, their ſtoc 
having taken an unexpected turn to the diiadyantage of the 
company, the directors had been conſulted what might be 
molt for the benefit of the corporation; and conſidering the 
great credit the bank of England had juſtly gained, both at 
home and abroad, they had thought it for their intereſt to 
treat with that company, for the circulating their bonds, 
and to grant them itoc at a moderate price, in lieu of the 
3,700,000l. which the South-ſca company was to pay them 
at Lady-day, and Michaelmas, 1721. And that from the 
reſult of the meeting they had the night before with tome 


gentlemen of the bank, and ſome perſons of the firſt rank, 


they doubted not but ſuch an agreement might ſoon be 
perfected. Hereupon mr. Dawſon moved, that the di- 
rectors be empowered to agree with the bank of England, 
or anv other perſons, to circulate the company's bonds, or 


make any other agreement with the bank, which they ſhould 


judge proper:* and he was ſeconded by fir John Eyles. 
Hereupon mr. Hungerford moved for amending the latter 
part of the queſtion, by making 8 mention of that 
other agreement. But mr. Pulteney. ſpoke for the queſtion : 
and thought it beſt to ule a Jatitude of expreſſion, and fo 
leave the directors at liberty to act as they ſhould think 
proper for the intereſt of the company. He added, „that 
it was a matter of ſurprize to fee what a panic had ſeized 
upon the minds of the people, at a time when the nation 
was in profound peace, and had nothing to fear, either at 
home or from abroad. That, indeed, a rumour had been 
univerſally ſpread, as if the armament of the Spaniards was 
deſigned either againſt Port-Mahon or Gibraltar; but that 
he took that report to be altogether falſe and groundlels, 
and only intended to ſcandalize that potentate, and to ter- 
rity the people here; for he himſelf had ſeen and peruſed a 
copy of a letter, written by the expreſs command of the 
king of Spain by his ſecretary of ſtate, to the Britiſh mini- 
ſter at Madrid, abſolutely denying, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


The five directots of the South- ſea were: 
Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor, 
Charles Jove, deputy-governor, 
Sir Theodore Janſſen, 

Mr Gore, 
Mr Cheſter, 
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any deſigns of the Spaniſh forces againſt any of his Britannic 


majeity's dominions. That he was as much concerned in 
the company as . moſt people; but that, notwithſtanding 
this general and terrible alarm, he had not diſpoſed of any 
part of his ſtoc; for he would think it a ſcandal to be 
rich, if the nation were ruined. That, however, he 
hoped the caſe would be quite otherwiſe; and he doubt. 
ed not but the company would ſoon be reſtored to its former 
flouriſhing condition, fince it was like to be ſupported by 
the bank of England, a corporation, who by wile, though 
flow and cautious, meaſures, had eſtabliſhed its credir, 
not only at home, but even among foreigners,” Upon this 
the queſtion was unanimouſly agreed to. Sir John Fellow; 
then farther acquainted the aſſembly, that, the proprieto:, 
of the ſeveral annuities lately ſubſcribed, as well as tho: 
intereſted in the two laſt money- ſubſcriptions, being very 
much diflatisfied, fearing thereby to be great loſers, the 
directors had thought it proper, that the terms ſhould be 
lowered to make them eaſy.“ Whereupon fir Matthes 
Decker moved, that power be given to the directors, to 
relieve the annuitants, who came in upon the laſt ſubſcrip. 
tion; as likewiſe the proprietors of the third and fourth 
money-fublcriptions.” He was ſeconded by mr. Craggs 


ſenior, who, among other things, ſaid, * that nothing 


could be more reaſonable and juſt, than to give ſatisfaction 


to people, who had truſted their fortunes and eſtates with 
the company, and that it would be a notorious robbery t9 
take any advantage of their confidence in the honour an( 


integrity of the directors. This gave occaſion to mr. Budgel i 


to reflect, in a ſpeech, on the prodigious leap from a ſub. 
ſcription of 400l. to one of roool. which left ſuch a gap in 
the building, as would at laſt bring it to the ground. He 
then obſerved, that the fall of the ſtoc was owing to the 
malicious rumour, that two or three of the very directors 
had baſely betrayed the truſt repoſed in them. When hc: 
had done ſpeaking, mr. Cheſter, one of the directors, 
ipoke in vindication of his brethren, and ſaid, © that he 
knew of no. proceedings among them, but what were in- 
tended for the good of the whole company: that, for his 
own part, he had not fold any of his ſtoc, nor reſerved to 


_ himſelf any more of the ſubſcriptions, than what was allowed 


to each of the directors; and that his fortune would have 
been as large, if he had not been a director: that, as t9 
the great gap between the ſecond and third tubfeription in 


money, which was objected as a wrong ſtep in the manage. 


ment of the company's affairs, he could affure them, that 
it was none of the directors fault, fince they deſigned t9 
have made the third ſubſcription at five or fix hundred; 
but, the humour and eagerneſs of the people having run up 
the South-lea ſtoc to ſeven or eight hundred, they could not 
in prudence open a ſubſcription at leſs than a thouſand.” 
The ailembly ſeemed to be very well pleaſed with mr. Che 
ter's ſpeech; but many wondered, that none of his bre-_ 
thren took that opportunity to clear themſelves, as he had 
done. Upon«the whole matter, the court unanimouſly 
agreed to the queſtion for relieving the laſt ſubſcribers, and 
then adjourned. | 

Iwo days after, (Sept. 22,) there was a general court of 
the bank of England, when the governor acquainted them, 
that this was one of their quarterly and hali-yearly meetings 
and that their directors had come to a reſolution to declate 
the laſt half-yearly dividend at four per cent. to which the 
court having unanimoully agreed, the governor proceeded, 
ſaying, he preſumed, none could be ignorant there had 
of late been divers meetings and conferences between the 
directors of this company, and the directors of the South-le:, 
under the influence and interpoſition of ſome perſons of the 
higheſt figure and ſation : that they had made no agreement! 
yet with the South- ſea; but that the directors had thoug|t it 
to come to a reſolution upon the matter. Then the relv!u- 
ton was read; and, without any perſon's ſpeaking to it, 
was immediately formed into a queſtion to this effect: that 
for the better ſupport of the public credit, the directors c 
the bank of England be empowered to agree with the dies 


tors of the South- ſea, to circulate their bonds to what ſum, 
and upon what terms, and for what time, they ſhall thin 
proper; and to make what other agreements with the Sou. 
ſea, they ſhall judge to be for the intereſt of this corporation. 
Which queſtion was inſtantly agreed to with great Una 
nuty, Then the governor acquainted them, that hc Lt: 


The five bank directors were: 
Mr Hanger, governor, 
Sir John Ward, a 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Sir Peter Delmè, 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, 
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lieved books would be ready for a ſubſcription to be taken 
in the next day, for the purpoſe aforeſaid, and that it 
would be on the uſual terms, 15 per cent. depoſit, 3 per 
cent. premium, and g per cent. intereſt; and then the court 
adjourned. r a | 

The directors of the two companies being thus empower— 
ed, a committee of both met on the 23d of September, and 
a propoſal was made by one of the directors of the South- 
ſea company, that the 2, 700, oool. (which the South-ſea 
company was to repay to the bank at Lady-day and Mi- 
chaelmas, 1721) ſhould be ſubſcribed by the bank into the 
ſtoc of the South-ſea company, for which the bank was to 
have ſuch ſhares as the funds would produce, the ſtobe- 
ing valued at 400l. per cent.“ | | | 

This propoſal was the next day reported at a court of di- 
rectors of the bank; and, being agreed to, was the fame day 


communicated, by a director of the bank, to the court of 


directors of the South-{ca company. 
This, in ſhort, is the hiſtory of the famous bank contract 
which has made ſo much noiſe, the ſubſtance of all which is, 
that, in the day of diſtreſs, the bank was thought the only 
reſource to ſupport the ſinking ſtate of the South-ſca 
company. 85 

Every one that was thought capable of giving any aſſiſ- 
tance was called in; at the firſt conference mr. Walpole 
aſſiſted, and the bank was perſuaded to undertake what was 
propoſed to them: the firſt part of the propoſition, and, in- 
deed, the original propoſal for circulating the bonds upon 
which the firſt conference was held, was dropped by the 
South-ſea company; and the laſt article of taking South- 
ſea ſtoc at 400l. per cent. was carried on, and accepted by 
a committee of the bank: and this examble, it was hoped, 


by the managers of the South-ſea affairs, would fix the 


price of South-ſea ſtoc at that rate: but they were ſoon con- 


vinced, by the daily fall of the ſtoc, that this expedient 


| would not anſwer: and the bank quickly found, they had 
been prevailed upon to conſent to what they were not able 


to perform, as will preſently be ſeen. | 
When the books were opened at the bank for taking in 
a ſubſcription for the ſupport of public credit, the concourſe 


of people, who readily brought in their money, was at firſt 
ſo very great, that it was judged, the whole ſubſcription 
E (which was intended for three millions) would have been 
filled that very day: but it happened, that the fall of the 
E South-ſea ſtoc, and the diſcredit of that company's bonds, 
E occaſioned a run upon the moſt eminent gold{miths and 
bankers, ſome of whom having lent out great ſums upon 
South: ſea ſtoc, and other public ſecurities were obliged to 
ſhut up their ſhops, and abſcond. The ſword-blade com- 
| pany (who hitherto had been the chief caſh-keepers of the 
| South-ſea company) being almoſt drained of their ready- 
money, were forced to ſtop payment, and ſet up at their 
office written bills, giving notice, that they would pay any 
of their notes in South-ſea ſtoc at four hundred per cent. or 
pay part in caſh on the Monday following, and give five per 
cent. intereſt on the reſt till paid; and that they would take 
their own notes in payments for the monies they had lent.” 
This, being looked upon as a kind of bankruptcy, in- 
ereaſed the public calamity, and occaſioned a great run 
upon the bank, who were obliged to pay out money faſter 
| than they received it upon the ſubſcription. 
| val of Michaelmas, on which the bank was ſhut of courle, 
gave it ſome breathing-time. | : 
In the mean time, South-ſea ſtoc continued finking till 
| Michaelmas day, when it was about 150, at which price it 
vas on the 2d of February, the day after the houſe of com- 
| mons accepted the propoſals of the South-ſea company; 
| whoſe low credit appeared yet more plainly in that their 
bonds, payable on Michaclmas, 1721, were now at above 
25 per cent. diſcount. 


But the feſti- 


Purſuant to a former reſolution for relieving the laſt 


| ſubſcribers, a general court was held the zoth of Septem- 
ber, wherein, after the agreement with the bank was ratified, 
u was reſolved that the proprietors of the redeemable debts 


* It may not be improper to inſert here an account of the long and ſhort 
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666,82 34 


annuities ſubſcribed or unſubſcribed; 


Long Annuities, per ann, — wo 


Firſt ſubſcription 
Second ſubſcription 


427,349 18 9 
1257392 17 


Uaſubſcribed — — — ——— 1 14,087 188 0 
Short Annuities, per ann. — — . 81,000 

Firſt ſubſcription — — 48,232 

Second ſubſcription — — 18,750 

Unſubſcribed a — — 1 4; 11 2 
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taken in on tlie laſt ubſcriptions ſhould be allowed, for their 
ſeveral intereſts in the funds, the ſme terms, in all reſpects, 
as the bank; and that the laſt ſubſcription of the long an- 
nuities ſhould be valued at 32 years purchaſe; and of the 
ſhort at 17 years purchale ; to be paid for in ſtoc at 400 per 
cent. and be intitled to the laſt Midſummer dividend : and 
that all the annuitants ſhould be allowed the intereſt of their 
annumies to the 29th of September. Ic was alfo agreed. 
that the third ſubſcriptions, which was taken at 1095 Per 
cent. thould he reduced to 400 per cent. and the ſubſcrip- 
tion reccipts given out accordingly. Thar the 100 per 
cent. already pad [houwd be taken in part of the Payment - 
and that the remanning 300 per cent. ſhould be paid in nine 
payments, whereoi the three next payments to be at 40 per 
cent. each, and the other fix payments at 30 per cent. at 
ſix months diſtance from eack other; the firſt payment of 
40 per cent. to be the 2d of July, 1721. It was alſo agreed, 
that the tourch iublcription, which was taken at 1000 per 
cent. whercot 200 per cent. was paid down, ſhould be alſo re- 
duced to 400 per cent. and that the remaining 200 per cent. 
ſhould be paid in eight equal payments of 25 per cent. each, 
the firſt of which was to be the 26th of Sept. 1721, and the re- 
maining payments at ſix months diſtance from each other. 
That intereſt ſhould be allowed to the company from Xli— 
chaclmas, 1720, after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, to 
the reſpective times of payment of the ſaid third and fourth 
{ub{criptions : and that the 10 per cent. dividend at Mid— 
lummer ſhould be allowed on the third and fourth ſubſcrip- 
tions. That the proprietors of the reccipts of all the mo— 
ney {ublcriptions thould be allowed, in part of their pay- 
ments, the leveral dividends, that ſhould be made on tlie 
ſtoc of the company, till their payments were compleated. 
That 5; per cent. intereſt be allowed on the company's bonds 
from the 29th inſtant, till they thould become due: and 
that any of the company's bonds ſhould be taken as money 
in the fourth payment of the firſt fubſcriptions, which would 
become due on the 14th of October.“ | 

Thete reſolutions gave no ſatisfaction to the annuitants, 
nor put the leaſt ſtop to the tall of the Soutli-ſea ſtoc. The 
bank finding they were not able to ſtem the tide, without 
expoſing the properties of their own principals and adven— 
turers to be carried away and loſt in che common deluge, 
they witely kept themſetves out of the general inundation, 
and did not care to be drowned, with thoſe, they could not 
ſave.. They reſolved to drop an agrecment, which they 
were under ao obligation to perform (had it been poſſible) 
and to which the South-tea company had no power to com— 
pel them. On the 1oth of November, the governor of the 
bank reported from the committee appointed to treat with 
South- ſca company, that the tranſactions between the. bank 
and that company had been laid before countel, on be— 
half of the bank; and that, the South-ſea company prefling 
for an anlwer of what had been done therein, the governor 
of the bank had acquainted the deputy-governor of the 
South-fea company, that the committee did not think fit, 
for the preſent, to proceed further in that affair, and had de- 
livered to him in writing the following anſwer: TD. 

When the propoſition was offered by the lords, at the 
meeting of the committees of both companies, as a ſuitable 
expedient for the ſupport of public credit, the court of di- 
rectors of the bank ſhewed their readineſs to join in any 
meaſures, that might tend to the ſervice of the public. 

© But, ſome ditſiculties appearing to the commuittce of the 
bank, they had conſulted with their counſel, and they are 
adviſcd, that, conſidering the nature of this tranſaction, it 
will not be ſafe for them ro proceed upon the propoſition 
without conſent of parliament, . 

However, they think it reaſonable, that, in the mean 
time, the committee of the South-ſea ſhould give the com- 
mittee of the bank ſome account of their eſtate, for tlie ſa- 
tisfaction of their principals.” | | 
About a week after, the following paper was ſent to the 
bank from the lords of the treatury : | 

« My lords defire, that the diſticulties which have ariſen 
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Firſt ſubſcription — — — 15018 4 0 
Second ſubſeription — —ů— — 14.006 6 O 
Unſubſcribed — — — 15,305 16 1 
Redeemables — — — — 16,646,482 7 1 
© 5 no 
Subſcribed _ — — 14,391,781 8 0 
Unſubſcribed _ — — ˖ 5 
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(and upon which they ſay they have conſulted their own 
counſel) concerning the late agreement between them and 
the South-ſea company, may be put into writing, and de- 
livered to their lordſhips, as ſoon as poſſible, that their 
jordſhips may receive the opinion of the king's counſel.” 

To this the following anſwer was given: 

© The court of directors of the bank have, with the ut- 
moſt deference, - conſidered the meſſage in writing, which 
your lordſhips were pleaſed to ſend them, and they humbly 
apprehend, they cannot better explain themſelves, than 
they have already done, in the manner they have given to 
the South-ſea company, a copy whereof was delivered to 
your lordſhips, which contains the ſubſtance of what they 
conſulted with the counſel thereupon.” 


Thus ended the tranſactions between the two companies, 
which (as it has been ſuggeſted) were carried on by the au- 
thors and promoters of them, with a deſign to take advan- 
tage of the firlt rumour of this ſuppoſed agreement, and 
draw in unwary perſons, who, defirous to retrieve their 
loſſes, were induced to buy ſtoc at the price, the bank had 
agreed to take it. Thoſe who had countenanced and run 
into every part of the South-ſea ſcheme, and were conſe- 


quently deeply involved, were juſtly ſuſpected of having 


contrived and taken advantage of the contract; by which 


means great numbers of deluded people were undone. 
Thus, in the {pace of eight months, were ſeen the rife, 


progreſs, and fall of that mighty fabric, which being wound 


up by my{terious ſprings to a wonderful height, had fixed 
the cyes and expectations of all Europe, but whole founda- 


tion being fraud, illuſion, credulity, and infatuation, fell 


to the ground, as ſoon as the artful} management of the 
projectors was diſcovered. The ebb of this {woln fluctuat- 
ing credit returned with greater violence than it flowed, and 
carried every thing before it with that precipitation, that 
the application of the miniſters of ſtate, and the directors of 
the great companies, jointly and ſeparately to ſtop it, were 
ineffectual. Expreſs aiter expreſs was ſent to Hanover, to 
give the king information of the {tate of affairs, which was 
{o urgent, that the king ſet out for England fooner than he 
intended, and arrived at London the 11th of November. 
The South-ſea ſtoc, which was 200 at the king's arrival, 
fell again upon the prorogation of the parliament, from the 
2 5thof November to the 8th of December, to 135; but, ona 
report that the miniſtry had agreed with the principal di- 
rectors of the South-tea, the bank, and Eaſt-India com- 


pany, upon a project which would very much conduce to 
the reſtoration of the public credit, it rote again to 210. 


But whatever the miniſters concerted, for that end, was 
fruſtrated by the managers of the South- ſea company, who 

ubliched an advertiſement in the London Gazette, that 
the bonds of the South- ſea company would be taken in re— 
payment of the money on all loans made by the company. 
That the bonds would be likewiſe taken in all future pay- 
ments oi. the ſubſcription receipt; and that all perſons, who 
were willing to make their ſubſcription capital ſtoc, might 
do the fame, by making the remaining payments in the 
bonds of the company. This advertiſement was generally 
looked upon as very extraordinary, fince it was unreaſonable 
to expect, either the borrowers of 400l. on 10ol. capital 
ſtoc abſolutely transferred, or ſubſcribers at gool. ſhould 


make repayments and remaining payments at a time, when 


South- ſea ſtoc was under 200. 

The ſquadron, which had been ſent to the Baltic under 
the command of fir John Norris, returned to England, 
and arrived at Orford on the 20th of November, all but the 
Monk; a fifty-gun ſhip, which ſtruc on the Colſton Sand, 
near Yarmouth, and was loſt; but moſt of her crew was 
ſaved by boats from Colſton. 


The parliament being being met, purſuant to their laſt - 


prorogation, on the Sth of December, the king went to 
the houſe of peers; and by the mouth of the lord-chancellor, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Since we laſt parted, the face of our affairs abroad is be- 
become more favourable. The peace in the ſouth only 
wants the form of a congreſs; and that of the north is 
brought much nearer to a concluſion. I ſhall, at a proper 
time, order the ſeveral treaties I have made, to be laid 
before you; by which you will perceive the ſucceſs of our 
endeavours to eſtabliſh a peace throughout Europe, and to 


ſecure and ſupport the proteſtant religion. At the fame 


time I can never ſufficiently expreſs my concern for the un- 
happy turn of affairs, which has ſo mech affected the public 
credit at home. | OT 


„ ‚— N L NN. 


a work by every man, that loves his country, and eſpecially 


who followed a contrary method, are but mere empericy|M" 4 
| s 3 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

] do moſt earneſtly recommend it to you, that you conf. 
der of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore the 
national credit, and fix it upon a laſting foundation. Yoy 
will, I doubt not, be aſſiſted in ſo commendable and neceſſary 


by the ſeveral great ſocieties of this kingdom. I hope 
you will, on this occaſion, remember that all your pry. 
dence, your temper, and reſolution are neceflary to find 
out and apply the proper remedies to our misfortunes: 
which will, if you ſucceed, ferve to increaſe that reputa. 
tion you have lo juſtly acquired, particularly if you ſhall be 
able, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, to diſcharge a pai: 
of the public debt. I have ordered the ſèveral eſtimates to 
be laid before you of the expence of the enſuing year; and 
muſt defire you to diſpatch the ſupplies neceflary for them. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am glad to obſerve to you, that our trade does appcat 
to have been more extended this year than in the preceed. 
ing one. We have the molt flouriſhing navy of any nation 
whatſoever to protect it. And I hope you will turn you; 
thoughts to the beſt methods for the ſecuring and enlargine 
of our commerce. You may depend on my hearty con- 
currence to all ſuch proviſions, as ſhall appear to you ne. 


ceſſary for the good of my people.? 3 
The lords without any debate, unanimouſly agreed to con. ; 
cratulate the king in an addreſs, for the near proſpe& of 2 
general peace, and to thank him for his endeavours to fe. 
cure and maintain the proteſtant religion. To this were e 
added aſſurances of their utmoſt affiſtance towards attainins MW | 
thoſe great ends, and of their zealous concurrence in all, 
meaſures for reſtoring public credit, and enlarging the com- W 
merce of thele kingdoms, 5 | I 
The commons, who were more concerned than the peer; c: 
in the fall of the South- ſea company, and in the ſubſequent u 
calanuties, were not ſo peaceable. Mr Pulteney made 2g. 
motion for an addreſs, to thank the king for the near pro- t.. 
pect of peace, and for his tender concern for the misfor- th 
tunes of his people, occaſioned by the unhappy turn a 
affairs; and to aſſure him, that the houſe would procecd a2 
with all poſſible care, prudence, and temper, to enquire Edi. 
into the cauſes of thefe misfortunes, and apply the propa att 
remedies for reſtoring and fixing public credit upon ſold l. 
and laſting foundations.“ This motion being ſeconded ! {Wo 
mr. Pelham and ſome others, mr. Shippen propoſed, attWx;; 
the words © for reſtoring public credit,“ to add, * as far as Mi; 
is conliſtent with the honour of parliaments, the intereſt of: 
the nation, and the principles of juſtice,” Mr Shippen gave: Wt! 
his reaſons for this addition, urging, © that, in order een 
fectually to remedy the preſent misfortunes, it was abſo- iin 
lutely neceilary to maintain the honour and faith of parlia 
mentary engagements, and to ſhew the higheſt reſentment en 
againſt thoſe, who, abuling the truſt repoſed in them, hade 
given ſo fatal a wound to public credit, and enriched them- ure 
telves by the plunder of the nation: that, in his opinion, na 
the managers of the South-ſea project were not the mot in 
criminal, fince there were thoſe above them, whoſe duty 1: ur 
| 


was to overlook and direct their procecdings, and wh 
ought to have given a ſeaſonable chec to that extremity of 
folly, by which the South-ſea ſtoc and the ſubſcripitons 
were advanced to an extravagant rate: adding, that, hal 
thoſe at the helm interpoſed in the affair of the South-{cz, 


as they did in the cafe of the two aſſurances and other pro- 
zects, they would have prevented that diſmal calamiiy le 
which has ſince befallen the nation. Pit 


The lord Moleſworth, who ſpoke with great vchemence 
on the ſame fide, examined the king's ſpeech, and made 
remarks upon it: he ſaid, he was glad they were told, 
that the peace in the ſouth only wanted the form of a con 
greſs, which gave him hopes, that the difficulties ſtarted by 
Spain, in relation to Gibraltar, were at .laſt ſurmountcd, 
and that we were like to preſerve that important conqueſt d 
the preceeding war, together with Port-Mahon, which 
would make us ſome amends for the great expence of bloo! 
and treaſure we had lately been at, to conquer Sicily tu. 
the Houſe of Auſtria! When he came to ſpeak of South- ca 
calamity, he ſaid, © that before they conſidered of prope! Wu 
remedies, they ought to enquire into the cauſe and nature 
of the diſtemper : that it is with the body politic, as wi uch 
the body natural; and therefore they ought to imitate hui 
{kilful lurgeons, who, in order to cure a wound, beg 8 6 
with probing it; and when they find it neceflary, make in. 20 


4 CO 


ciſions before they apply healing plaiſters; and that then ani 
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Cho, by uſing palliatives make the ſore feſter, and endanger 
iſ. WE che life of the patient. He owned it had by ſome been ſug- 

geſted, that there was no law to puniſh the directors of the 
"ou South-ſea company, who were juſtly looked upon as the 
ary immediate authors of the preſent misfortunes: but that, 
ly WW ;n his opinion, they ought, on this occaſion, to follow the 
ope example of the ancient Romans, who having no law againit 
ru. parricide, becauſe their legiſlators ſuppoſed no fon could be 
ſo unnatural wicked, as to imbrue his hands in his father's 
ies; blood, made one to puniſh ſo heinous a crime, as ſoon as 
uta- it happened to be committed; and adjudged the guilty 
be ¶vretch to be thrown alive (ſewed up in a ſack) into the Ty- 
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part ber. That, as he looked upon the contrivers and executors 
sto We of the villainous South-lea {cheme as the parricides of their 
and country, he ſhould be {atisfied to ſee them undergo the 


| me puniſhment.” | 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſpoke on the ſame ſide; and obſerved, 
E © that as he doubted not, but among the South-lca directors 
pear W ſome might be innocent, and others criminal, ſo he was 


E 


ced- of opinion, there were thoſc, who were not directors, no leſs, 
ation if not more criminal, than the directors themſelves, and 
your who therefore deſerved an equal, if not a ſeverer puniſh- 
ging ment: adding, that upon extraordinary emergencies, where 
con- the laws are deficient, the legiflative authority may, and 


E would never want a vendictive power to puniſh national 
E crimes.” ; 

con- Mr Grey Nevill, mr. Pitt, and ſome others, ſpoke allo 
of a for the clauſe offered by mr. Shippen. But it was repre— 


to ſe. ſented by mr. ſecretary Craggs, mr. York, the follicitor- 
were general, and mr. Walpole. That ſuch a reſtriction did but 
uning il uit with an addreſs of thanks, which, in their opinion, 
in al onght to run in the uſual form, and anſwer in genera 
com- terms the ſeveral heads of the ſpeech from the throne. 


That, as to the main drift of the clauſe, they thought it in- 
peers conſiſtent with the rules of prudence, to begin this ſeſſion 
quent with ircitating enquiries: that if the city of London were on 
ade 2% fre, they did not doubt but all wiie men would-be for ex- 
r pro-Wringuiſhing the flames, and preventing the ſpreading of 
nisfor-Withe conflagration, before they enquired into the incendi— 
urn e aris. That, in like manner, public credit having received 
roceed a moſt dangerous wound, and being {till in a bleeding con- 
nquirc dition, they ought to apply a ſpeedy remedy to it; and that 
propa{Watterwards they might enquire into the cauſe of the preſent ca- 
| 10110 Wlamity.” Mr Walpole, in particular, declared, that for his 
ded h oen part, he had never approved the South-ſea ſcheme, and 
„ alter vas ſenſible it had done a great deal of nuſchief. But, ſince 
ar as Wit could not be undone, he thought it the duty of all good 
reſt omen to give their helping hand towards retrieving it: and, 
n gare that with this view, he had already beſtowed ſome thoughts 
der «Won a propoſal to reſtore public credit, which, in a proper 
abso- Hime, he would ſubmit to the wiſdom of the houſe.“ The 
parka-Mnzjority acquieſced in theſe laſt reaſons; ſo that the queſti- 
ntment Wo: being put tor inſerting mr. Shippen's clauſe, it paſſed in 
m, had he negative by two hundred and fixty-one againſt one hun- 
1 them. red and three. However, the next day a motion being 


pinion, ade by mr. Milner for inſerting the words, and for pu- 
e mo Winihing the authors of them (our preſent misfortunes)?” the 
> duty me was carried without dividing. | 

nd wil By theſe firſt proceedings, it is caſy to ſce that this ſeſſion 
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&:0u!d not be ſo favourable to the miniſtry as the former 
pnes had been, and that the whigs would hardly be diſtin— 
guhed from the torics by their votes: theſe partialities were 
Wilpended, and as it were, annihilated by various other 


her pro-FWpaſtions, which produced numberlets intrigues. Many of 
alam, Wie commons were fincerely touched with the public cala- 


Wiltics, or moved by their own private lofles : others, diſ- 
Kitished with the miniſtry and court, were pleaſed to have 
In opportunity of covering their revenge, with the ſpecious 
kretence of juſtice and the public good: ſome had in view, 
by their loud and bitter complaints, to make themtelves 
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arted Dyonfiderable to the court, or draw the attention of the op— 
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nountcc,Woſite party: others, engaged in the ſecret practices of the 


1 queſt I 


uch-ſea company, had a mind, by an affected ſeverity, 
1, Which 


p prevent their being ſuſpected: a few there were, who 


of blood Politickly concealed, under the appearance of zeal and in- 
Sicily 10! 8 
South-1c] In the next day's debate, mr. Walpole, who ſpoke for the reſolution, ſet 
\f prope rth the views, with which the South-ſea act was made, VIZ. to conſult the 
| Ach Ided and trading intereſt of the nation, by leſſening its incumbrances and 
141 natur uhlie debts, and putting them in a method of being paid off in a few years ; 
„ as wia ach could not have been done, unleſs a way had been found to make the 
nitate thy uities for long terms redeemable; which had been happily effected by 
d. begun >outh-ſea ſcheme, without a breach of parliamentary faith: and, if they 
x wo ould now unravel what had been done, they ſhould not only ruin the South- 
make 1 company, but, inſtead of alleviating, aggravate the preſent misfortunes.” 
at the anſwer to this, fir Joſeph Jekyll urged, that, in order to remedy the pre- 
emperich r diſtemper, and reſtore public credit, they ought, in the firſt place, to le- 
aud affert public faith, equity, and juſtice, which the South-ſea manag- 


E ought to exert itſelf, and he hoped a Britiſh parhament 
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night be, all ſeemed at 
| On the 12th of September, the commons 
ira Ws me directors of the South-fea ſhould forth- 
4 g He ag dat g 5 of all their proceedings ; of 
money and 88 020 DIE. Ton Kee . . 3 
e en g bills i 0 } 1a TECEnN ed lince the 25th 
pt Dc er, 1719; ot What. public debts had been 
{ub{cribed or dilcharged, and what ſums of money had 
been borrowed on account of the company, fince the ſame 
time. Nor did the commons reſt here. A few davs af er 
{ir Joſeph Jekyll moved, © that- a ſelec committee ſhould 
be appointed, 0 enquire into all the proceedings relating to 
the cxccutionof the South-ſea act; but, upon mr. Walpolc's 
repreienting, that ſuch a method would take up a great 
deal of time, and that, the public credit beit ding 
condition, a remedy ought to be applied 
was. not inſiſted on. 

After that, mr Walpole acquainted the houſe, © that (as 
he had hinted a few days before) he had {pent ſome time 
upon a icheme for reſtoring public credit; but that, the 
execution ot it depended upon a poſition, which had hecn 
laid as 1 fundamental, he thought. it proper, before hc 
opened tne ſcheme, to be informed, whether he micht: relv 
on that main foundation, whether the ſubſcrivtiong Gr 
public debts and incumbrances, money-ſubſeriptions, and 
other contracts made with the South-fea company, ſhould 
remain in the preſent ſtate?' This queſtion, being fated, 
occaſioned a warm debate, patticularly in relation 10 the 
validity or the {ceond fubfeription of the redeemable and 
redeemable public debts. Hir Joſeph Jekyll, and fome 
others, urged in favour of the t{ublcribers, „that moit of 
them having been drawn in to ſet their names to a fort of 
letter of attorney, which was never read to them; and nor 
having had afterwards-the Option ol the terms offered, as 
the former ſubleribers had, the tubfer iption was (urrentili- 
ous, and therefore not binding.” Bur they were an{wercd 
by mr. Walpole, mr. ſecretary Craggs, mr. attorney and 
mr. follicitor-general, and ſome others, that the letter of 
attorncy, by virtue of which the contract of the ſecond 
lubſcription was made, having been placed at the top of 
every page ofthe book, all the {ubferibers might have cad 
It, as many of them did; and to might have choſen, whe- 
ther they would tet their names to it, or not. But that it 
ſcems lume perſons thought the fublcription valid while they 
got, and not binding when they were like to loote by it. How- 
ever, it any thing were detective in the ſubſcription, they 


ig in a bleeding 
to it, the motion 


thought it advilcable to leave it to the determination cither 


of a general court of the South-tea, or of the common law. 
Theſe reatons being approved by molt of the landed gentle— 
men, after a debate of ſeveral hours, it was at laſt retolved by 
two hundred and fifty-nine againſt one hundred and feven 


teen, that all the ſubſcriptions ef public debts and incum— 


brances, money-ſubſcriptions and other contracts made with 
the South- ſca company, by virtue of an act made the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, remain in the preſent ſtate, unleſs 
altered for the eaſe and relicf of the proprietors, by a gene- 
ral court of the South-ſea company, or ſet aſide by due 
courſe of law. 

There are few inſtances which prove fo ſtrongly as this, 
that there is no cauſe ſo bad as to want an advocate in aflem- 
blies, where a man may freely {peak his opinion, without 
any other danger but that of being rejected. This pretend- 
cd contract, which was deemed valid, had pot heen read, 
nor could have bcen read, without being univerfaily ditap— 
proved. Was it probable, that fuch muültitudes ſhould 
leave their moſt valuable intereſts to the ditcretion of two or 
three attorneys ?. they were not, indeed, forbid to fub- 
ſcribe, but they believed they had done it, with a liberty 
to conſent to, or reject the conditions that ſhould be offered. 
Was not this ſufficient to declare the ſubſcription void, and 
to reſtore the proprictors to their former ſtate ? However, 
the commons did not think ſo for the reſolution. of the 


committee was confirmed, the next day, by the houfe, * 


ers had notoriouſly violated, with reſpe to the firſt and ſecond ſubſcribers 
of annuities and other public debts ; for the former had not the ſtoc, to which 
they were intitled, delivered to them, till fix months after they had ſub- 
ſcribed their effects, and when the ſtoc was fallen above half its price, and the 
latter had not the option either to accept or reject the terms, that were 
offered them.“ Mr Walpole having, among other things, replied, *thaf, if 
any injulice was done to the ſublcrivers, they were, by the refolution in 
queſtion, left at liberty to leek their relief by law.“ Mr Lechmere, chanecl- 
lor of the duchy, infiſted, that, if the South-ſca company, whom the parlia- 
ment had appointed truſtees tor the public debts, had not duly executed that 
truſt, in relation to the annuitants, the latter could ſeek for relief no where 
but in pachament ; and that it was a duty incumbant upon the legitlature ta 


For - 


dignation, their devotion to ſome of the principal managers 
and ſought to be in the committees of enquiry into thoſe. 
odious affairs, in order to ſcreen the authors thereof. 
However different theſe views n 
firſt to agree. 


BAL ST SY 


The day after this refolution was agreed to, mr. Walpole 
laid before the commons his ſcheme to reſtore public credit, 
the ſubſtance of which was, to ingraft nine millions of South- 
ſea ſtoc into the bank of England, and the like ſum into 
the Eaſt-India company, upon certain conditions. > Mr 
Hutchinſon and other members made ſome exceptions to 
the ſcheme; but, none offering a better, it was ordered, 
© that propoſals ſhould be received from the bank of Eng- 
land, the South-ſea company, and the Eaſt-India company, 
towards reſtoring public credit.” 

Though the plainneſs of Mr Walpole's ſcheme recom- 
mended it above all others, yet it met with ſome oppoſition 
in the general courts of the three grear companies, who met 
to give powers to their directors to bring the matter to per- 
fection: but at laſt the directors were empowered to make 
a propoſal to the houſe of commons. 
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Accordingly propoſals agreeable to the new ſcheme were 


afterwards preſented to the houſe of commons by the ſeveral 
companies, and it was reſolved (Jan. 5.) that an ingrofl- 
ment of nine millions of the capital ſtoc of the South-ſea 
company into the capitals of the bank and Eaſt-India com- 
pany, as propoſed by theſe companies, will contribute very 
much to the reſtoring public credit.“ A bill upon this reſo- 
lution was, after ſome debate, ordered to be brought 1n, 
which paſſed the houſe, and was ſent up to the lords, and 
afterwards received the royal aflent. | | 
Purſuant to the order of the houſe, the ſub and deputy- 
governors of the South-lea company having preſented to the 
commons their books and papers, mr. Shippen made a long 
ſpeech, repreſenting, * that beſides the papers, which had 
already been laid before them, it was neceſſary to have 
others, in order to diſcover the frauds and deceitful manage- 
ment of the South-fea directors and their accomplices. That, 
in his opinion, the moſt villainous contrivance, whereby they 
enſnared unwary people, was their taking in money ſub— 
ſcriptions at 1000 per cent. and their declaring a dividend 
of zol. per cent. at Chriſtmas, and of not leſs than gol. per 
cent. per ann. for twelve years after; which had impoſed 
upon the underſtanding of all ſuch, as depended upon the 
wiſdom and integrity of the directors, and occaſioned the 
ruin of many thouſands of families.” He therefore moved, 
chat the directors of the South-ſea company ſhould lay before 
the houle the calculations or inducements, on which they 
took in the third and fourth money ſubſcriptions, and 
grounded the reſolutions of making ſuch dividends.” This 
motion, not being oppoſed, was agreed to; as was likewiſe 
a ſecond motion for laying before the houſe a liſt of the di- 
rectors of the South-ſea company, with the names of the 
_ rreaſurer, ſecretary, and accountant, and allo the original 
books of the minutes of the committee of treaſury of the 
company, ſince the 25th of December, 1719, with a copy 
of the by-laws. After which the commons adjourned to the 
4th of January, as the lords did to the gth of the fame 
month. | | 
By theſe Edings of the parliament it is evident, the 
commons were divided in their opinions, one party being for 
applying a remedy to the calamity occaſioned by the mil- 
management of the South-ſea ſcheme: and the other party, 
for enquiring into the cauſes of the preſent misfortunes, and 
tor puniſhing the authors as the moſt effectual and only 
means to redreſs them. The firft party, which was favoured 


by the court, prevailed for a time; but, when the commons 


relieve them.“ Serjeant Pengelly, mr. Hutchinſon, and ſome other gentle- 


men, ſpoke on the ſame fide ; but were anſwered by mr, ſecretrary Craggs, 
fir William Thompſon, and mr. Hungerford, and, after ſome other ſpeeches, 
it was moved to adjourn the debate; but, the queſtion put thereupon being 
carried in the negative by two hundred and thirty-two voices againſt eighty. 
eight, the houſe agreed, without dividing, to the reſolution of the day before. 
o The ſubitance of what was opened in the houſe of commons was told to 
the general court of the South-ſea directors two days after, by fir John Fel- 
lows, to the following effect: | gh 

© That the 1ſt money-ſubſcription be continued, allowing longer time for 
the future payments; and that what has been paid be made ſtoc at 400l. per 
cent. : . 

That the money, paid upon the 2d, 3d, and 4th money - ſubſcriptions, be 
alſo made ſtoc at 400l. per cent. the ſubſcribers to have the Midſummer divi- 
dend at 191, per cent. and their future payments to be diſcharged, 

* The ſtoc then undiſpoſed of will be 11, 600, oool. which, to be divided 
among the proprietors, will be 451. per cent. to be diſpoſed of by ſubſcription 
or otherwiſe, as a general court {hall order, which was to this effect: 

That a ſum not exceeding nine millions be ingrafted into the bank, on 
terms to be agreed on with that company. 

The like as to the Eaſt-India company. 4 IOW 
That, for the ſtoc ſo to be ingrafted, thoſe companies to have an annuity 
of gl. per cent, per annum. | 

© That one-fourth part of the preſent ſtoc of this company be wrote into 


the bank, and one other fourth part into the Eaſt-India company, the pro- 


prietors to be allowed ſtoc in each of thoſe companies, at 120l. per cent. 
That there will be in all ſeven millions and a half of bank ſtoc, and the 
ſame of India ſtoc, for the proprietors of this company. 
© That all the profits of this company, by their ſubſcriptions or otherwiſe, 
fliall be for the ſole benefit of this company,” | 
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met after the holidays, it appeared that the other party had 
gained conſiderable ſtrength, and that the artful introduction 
of other affairs, inſtead of diverting, only ſerved to inflanc 
their reſentment againſt the authors of the late proceedings. 
1720-21) On the 4th of January, mr. Trevor, ſecretary o- 
war, ſeconded by the lord Carpenter, moved for a bill tg 
prevent mutiny and deſertion; but fir Joſeph Jekyll expregi. 
ed his ſurprize, that a bill ſhould be moved for ſo early, 
which ſeldom uſed to be brought in but towards the end ot 
a ſeſſion; that ſuch a hurry ſeemed to be intended to ſton 
the proſecution of the authors of the preſent misfortunes. 
That they very well knew, their days were numbered, ang 
that, as ſoon as they had diſpatched the money bills, and th 
bill now moved for, they ſhould immediately be diſpatched 
home. That therefore he was for ſtaying thoſe bills, unt! 
they had done juſtice to the nation, who called aloud for it,” 
Mr ſecretary Craggs ſaid, he wondered to ſee any opng. 
ſition made to a bill ſo neceſſary for the ſafety of the govern. 
ment, eſpecially by a perſon, who had received ſignal fa- 
vours from the crown.“ Upon this the lord Moleſworth 
ſtood up, and faid, © mr. ſpeaker, is it come to this, that 
every man, who has a place, mult do all the drudgery, that 
is enjoined him? This may be true of ſome underlings; but 
I do not believe it: I am lure it is falle of King George; he 
commands his ſervants nothing, but what is according to 
laws, and for the good of his ſubjects.” Then fir Joleyh 
Jekyll added, that he was as zealous as any man for the 
ſervice of the king and his government; but he was of oni. 
nion, that the doing juſtice to the nation, and punithing 
them, who had brought it into the preſent calamitous con- 
dition, was the moſt effectual way both to ſerve the king, and 
at the ſame time, to diſcharge their duty to their injure 
country: concluding, however, that he did not oppo:e the 
bringing in of the bill;” which was agreed to. After this, 


the houte reſolving itfelf into a grand committee, fir Joſeph 


repreſented, that, before they proceeded any farther, they 
ought to ſecure the perſons and eſtates of thofe they had 
reaſon to look upon as the authors of the public misfortunes ; 
and therefore he moved for a bill to reſtrain the ſub-gover-. 
nor, deputy-governor, directors, treaſurer, under-treaſurer, 
caſhier, ſecretary, and accountants of the South-ſea company. 
from going out of this kingdom for the ſpace of one year, 


and till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament; and, fo; 


diſcovering their eſtates and effects, and preventing the 
tranſporting or alienating the ſame.“ This motion met with 
no oppoſition, and fir Joſeph, with the attorney and ſollicitor- 
general, and ſome others, were ordered to prepare and bring 
in the bill, © which having paſſed both houſes received the 
royal affent. 4 | | Er 
As foon as this was over, the houſe debated in what man- 
ner they thould proceed in the intended enquiry, whether in 
a grand or ſelect committee. After ſeveral ſpeeches on both 
ſides, it was reſolved that a committee ſhould be appointed 


to enquire into all the proceedings relating to the execution 


of the South-ſea act; and that the numbers ſhould be thur- 
teen, and choſen by ballot. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
Thomas Broderick, Archibald Hutcheſon, fir Joſeph Jekyll, 
Edward Wortley, fir Thomas Pengelly, William Clavton, 
Edward Jeffreys, lord Moleſworth, Thomas Strangways, 
William Sloper, Nicholas Lechmere, general Rofle, and 
Dixie Windfor, were choſen, to whom the ſeveral books and 
papers, which had been laid before the houſe by the South- 


© This done, mr. Shippen expreſſed his great ſatisfa&tion to ſee a Britiſh 
houſe of commons reſume their ancient vigour and ſpirit, and act with 10 
great unanimity for the public good. Ile owned *the neceflity of ſecuiiny 
the perſons and eſtates of the South- ſea directors and their officers ; but 1aic, 
that, in his opinion, there were ſome men in great ſtations, whom, in time, 
he would uot be afraid to name, who were no leſs guilty than the directors. 
Mr ſecretary Craggs being ſomewhat exaſperated at this, ſaid, * that he was 
ready to give ſatisfaction to any man, who ſhould queſtion him, either in ti 
houſe, or out of it.” This expreſſion gave no ſmall offence ; and thereupon 
the lord Moleſworth ſaid, * that he had had the honour to be a member ot 
that houſe upwards of thirty years, and never before now knew any man bold 
enough to challenge the whole houſe of commons, and all England beſides : 
that, for his part, though paſt ſixty, he would anſwer whatever he had to 
ſay within the houſe, and hoped there were young members enough, who 
would not be afraid to look mr. ſecretary in the face out of the houſe,” Upon 
this, mr. ſecretary, ſecing the houſe in a great ferment, got up, and fic, 
* that, by giving ſatisfaction, he meant clearing his conduct.“ Upon Which 
the matter went no farther, . 


4 By this bill, the directors were each to enter into recognizances, in the 
penalty of 100, oool. with two ſureties in the penalty each of 2 55 00l. It 
they neglected to do fo before the 8th of February, they were to be impriſon- 
ed; and, in cafe they went out of the kingdom, were to be adjudged guilty 
of felony. They were alſo obliged to deliver in upon oath, before the 5th ot 
March, exact particulars of all the effects they were poſſeſſed of by them- 
ſelves, or in truſt, on the 1ſt of June, 1720, or any time afger, with an de. 
count of what they had diſpoſed of fince that time. They were likewiſe dil 


abled from conveying any lands or effects, for a year after the 5th of Januaiq; 
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| whom the others had left them but little to ſay. 
| the duke of Wharton obſerved, © that they ought to have 
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ſea company, were referred; and they were afterwards voted 
a committee of ſecrecy. 


In the debate the lord Hinchinbroke repreſented, that it 


| was to be feared that, before the bill againſt the ditectors, 


gc. was gone through both houſes, the moſt criminal might 
withdraw out of the kingdom, and therefore he moved, that 
they might be immediately taken into cuſtody. But, mr. 
Lechmere, and others, having ſhewed the inconveniences 
of ſuch a proceeding, the motion was dropped. 

In vain did the directors preſent a petition to be heard by 
their counſel againſt the bill, which was now brought in, and 
having paſſed the commons was ſent up to the Jords. 

” By this time the houſe of lords were entered upon the 
South-ſea affair. Some of the lords in the miniſtry were 
the firſt, who complained of the miſmanagement of the 
South-ſea directors, which had occaſioned the preſent dit- 
treſs; and earl Stanhope ſaid, that the eſtates of the cri- 
minals, whether directors or not directors, ought to be con- 
fſcated, to make good the public loffes.” The lord Car- 
teret ſpoke to the ſame effect, as did likewiſe the earl of 


| Sunderland, who owned, indeed, that he had been for the 
| South-ſea ſcheme, becauſe he thought it calculated for the 


advantage of the nation, in order to leſſen the public debt, 


and, in particular, to take oft the heavy incumberance of 
long annuities; and no man would imagine, that fo good a 


defign could have been ſo preverted in the execution, as to 
produce quite contrary effects: but that, in his opinion, 


vo act of parliament had ever been fo much abuſed as the 


South- ſea act; and therefore he would go as far as any 
body to puniſh the offenders. Several lords were ſurprized 


io find themſelves prevented by thoſe, whom they were 


ready to oppoſe, upon a ſuppoſition, that they entertained 
more favourable thoughts towards the directors, againſt 
However, 


no reſpect of perſons: that for his part, he would give up 
the beſt friend he had: that the nation had been plundered 
in a moſt flagrant and notorious manner; and therefore they 
ought to find out the offenders, and then puniſh them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity.” The lord North and Grey, the earl 
of Abingdon, and ſome others, urged alſo the ill effects of 
the South-ſea project, which the biſhop of Rocheſter com- 
pared to a peſtilence. Earl Cowper {poke likewiſe on the 
ſame ſide, and in particular *blamed thoſe, who, by the 
act of parliament, were appointed to overlook and chec the 
South-ſea directors, and who, in the diſcharge of their 
truſt, ought to have prevented their jumping from a lub- 
ſcription at 400 to 1000, which was the main caule of the 
misfortunes that enſued.“ The carl of Sunderland, finding 
himſelf and the other lords of the treaſury thus attaced, ſaid, 
that by the South-lea act they were directed to appoint ſuch 
perſons, as they ſhould think fit to be managers and direc- 
tors, on the part of the treaſury, for the due execution of 
the act: that, as they had reaſon to look upon thoſe perſons, 
who had the principal ſhare in framing this ſcheme, as the 
moſt able and proper to execute it, they had accordingly 
appointed ſome of the South-ſea directors to be managers 
and directors for the treaſury: concluding, that in this they 
had followed former precedents.“ Upon this a queſtion was 
propoſed and flated, that the commiſſion iſſued out, by 


When mr. Knight attended at the houſe of lords, a peer ſpoke to the 
ear! of Sunderland, that a motion might be made to ſecure him immediately; 
tor it was ſtrongly ſurmized that he would ſoon make off. The earl agreed in 
that ſurmize, but ſaid, earl Cowper ſhould be conſulted before any ſuch 
motion was made, for, without his joining in with it, there was no likelihood 
of its paſſing ; and then Knight would be alarmed to no purpoſe. "Che 
other lord applied to earl Cowper, who ſeemed very averſe to the taking 
any ſuch ſtep, till, upon Knight's further examination, the houſe ſhould 
come to a reſolution, particularly with relation to him: upon which the 
motion dropped; and it was ſuſpected, that the earl of Sunderland, know- 
wg, car! Cowper's ſentiments, referred that other peer to him, on purpoſe 
to prevent the motion's being then made. 


The letter was as follows: 
. Gentlemen, | 
© I write this from a true ſenſe of the obligation I am under to make up 
my accounts with the company, and to pay them their full demand : and, 
though ſelf. preſervation has obliged me to withdraw myſelf from the reſent- 
ment againſt the directors and myſelf, yet I am conicious to myſelf of having 
one any one thing that I can reproach myſelf tor, ſo far as relates to an 
honeſt tincere intention and zeal for the company; but I can and do charge 
myſelf with a great many indiſcretions, and am (beſides the concern I muſt 
e under for leaving my own family, friends, &c.) very ſenſibly touched 
With what you are like to ſuffer on this account; and it will be the more, I 
am afraid, from your want of unanimity, which I heartily recommend to 
Jou for the future, and, I am ſure, wiſh you all well, as you wih your- 
elves, | 
L write this at a diſtance from home, and under a great deal of concern, ſo 
cannot be ſo particular, as otherwiſe I would have been. I have herewith 


ent mr. Surman the key of my deſks, who knows fo much of the ſtate of the 


Gll, as to be able to make it up. There are a good many bills of exchange, 
and other payments, to write off, and the weekly receipts to write on. 
Numb. 76, | 


O F 


moſt ſolemn manner, 


company. 
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the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, to three of the di- 
rectors of the South- ſea company, was, according to former 
precedents, and legal. This occaſioned a great debate; 
= 8 95 150 — of ſome papers, the lord Harcourt's 
or the athrmative prevailed, jority 
three againſt deen rp EE, 
| pro- 
teſt againit that reſolution. Then ſome lords moved for 
appointing a ſecret committee, to enquire into all the pro- 
ceedings relating to the execution of the South-ſea act; hut 
this was oppoled by others, who taid, they ought, in the 
5 to examine the perſons concerned. 
| ; g agreed to, the ſub and deputy-governors 
directors, and officers of the South-ſca company were or 
dered to attend on the 12th of January. 

On that day, the ſub and deputy governors, about twen— 
ty-four of the directors, mr. Knight treaſurer, mr. Surman 
his deputy, and ſome other inferior officers, attended the 
houte, and at the bar were {worn to make true anſwers to 
luch queltions, as ſhould be put to them. After this, the 
governors and treaſurer were examined ſeparately, and then 


the directors. The examinations being ended, it was re- 


ſolved, © that the ſub-governor and directors of the South— 
lea company had prevaricated with them, in giving falſe 
repreſentations of ſeveral matters of fact: that, by lending 
money on ſtoc, and ſubſcriptions, they were guilty of a 
notorious breach of truſt; and that they ought to make 
good the loſles, which the company had ſultained by their 
fraudulent management.” Some lords were unwilling to in- 


volve all the directors in this cenſure, and would diftino with 
TY 


the innocent from the guilty: but they were told, that the 
whole court of directors were guilty, either if acting or aſ- 
lenting; upon which they acquictced in declaring themall 
criminal. The directors being called in again, the lord— 
chancellor gave them a ſevere reprimind tor giving the 
houle fuch lame. accounts, and tor having ordered their 
clerks to omit leveral material things in the copies, that had 
been laid before the houſe; commanding them, at the ſame 
time, to produce either the originals thenelves of ſeveral 
accounts of their trextury, or authentic copies of them. 

Soon after this, a bill paſled the houſe of lords, to diſable 
the preſent {ub-governor, deputy-governor, and directors 
of the South-lea company, to enjov any office in that com- 
pany, or in the Eaſt-India company, or bank of England, 
and from voting upon elections in the company.. Then the 
lords examined ſeveral brokers, as Stroude, Teftard; La- 
cour a Jew, and his fon. By the three laſt, gicat diſcoverics 
were laid to be made, This done, the houte adjourned to 
the 24th of January. | | 

In the mean time, mr. Knight, treaſurer of the South— 
fea company, who was intruited with the principal fecrets 
of the South-ſea affair, either” of his own accord, or (as it 
was ſuſpected) at the ſuggeſtion of others, thought fit to 
retire out of the kingdom. © He ablented himſelf the 224 
of January from his houle, and embarked the next morn- 
ing in the river, on board a veilel, which carried him, the 
ſame day, to Calais. A letter, directed to the South-ſca 
directors, was brought that morning, by.a porter, to mr. 
Surman, f who delivered it to the committee of {ecreey, then 
ſitting at the South-ſca houſe. They unmediately repaired 
to the houſe of commons, and acquainted them wich what 


There is caſh in the bank, in the company's book, which, together with the 
notes taken on the third and fourth ſubſcriptions, and the company's bonds, 
will make up the balance, as I do believe: but, if it fall ſhort, I have 3000 
equivalent ſtoc, 1600 bank ſtoc, 2000 India and South-ſea ſtoc, over and 
above what I owe the company on the loan, as. will be ſufficient to make it 
up with money owing on ſecurities on my particular account. The company 
need not deliver cr be anfwerable for the tubſeription-receipts or {toc on the 
third and fourth ſubſcriptions, unleſs. thele notes are paid-to the lofs can only 
be the difference between the ſubſcriptions and money in value and I think, it 
would be hard for me to bear the loſs, becuuſe the clerks took by tarthe greateit 
part of them, as thinking them better than none; and moſt of them would have | 
been non-payments, if they had been refuted : however, 1 ſubmit this to the 
I have taken with me but little more than a fuſſiciency to main 
tain myielf, and the effects left will more than anſwer for all deficiencies, I 
have bought no land in truſt for me, nor have I ever conveyed or ſettled any 
part of that I had formerly, or have bought lately it remains to anſwer any 
demands on me from the company or the legitlature. I have withdrawn 
myſelf only to avoid the weight of the enquiry, which I tound too heavy tor 
me; and I am ſeuſible that it would have been impoſſible for me to have 
avoided the appearance and charge of prevarication and pcijury, not from my 
own intention to do ſo, but from the largeneſs and extent of the enquiry, and 
the nature and 1a-geneſs of the tranſactions. I am ture I am a great deal 
concerned to add to your preſent difficulties ; though I muſt lay, that L have 
deſerved better uſage than I have had fron: the court the laſt week: but this 
I fay withont any retentment, otherwiſe than that it has been an addition to 
the weight T had before upon me. 1 

I am preſſed gor time, ſo can only aſſure you that I am with all reſpc, in 
inclination though not in power, 

| Gentleman, 

Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

Sunday evening, Ropenr Kinn. 
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had happened. Two addrefles were voted and preſented 
for a proclamation to apprehend mr. Knight, and for ano- 
ther to ſtop the ports to prevent him, or any of the direc- 
tors, from eſcaping out of the kingdom. Then general 
Rols and other members of the ſecret committee informed 
the houſe, *that they had already diſcovered a train of the 
deepelt villany and fraud that hell ever contrived, to ruin 
a nation, which, in due time, they, would lay before the 
houſe; and that, in the mean while, in order to a further 
diſcovery, they thought it highly neceffary to ſecure the 
perſons of ſome of the directors and principal South-tca of- 
ficers, and to ſeize their papers.“ Upon which the books 
and papers of mr. Knight, mr. Surman, mr. Turner, fir 
George Caſwal, and mr. Grigſby, were ordered to be ſe- 
cured, and Surman and Grigſby to be taken into cuſtody ; 
as were alſo fir John Blunt, fir John Lambert, two of the 
directors, and fir John Fellows, ſub-governor of the South- 
ſea company. Then, mr. Sawbridge and fir Theodore 
Janſſen being come into the houſe, a motion was made and 
Carried, that they were guilty of a notorious breach of 
trait, as direqors of the South-ſea company, and had 
occaſioned very great loſs to numbers of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and highly prejudiced the public credit: they were 
both expelled the houſe, and taken into cuſtody, with fir 
Robert Chaplain and Francis Eyles, two other directors, 
and members of parliament. 

The ſame evening a council was held, in which mr. 
Aiflabie reſigned his places of chancellor of the exchequer, 
and lord of the treaſury. Orders were alſo given for re- 
moving all South-ſea directors from any place they had in 
the government. 5 | 

The lords, on the 24th of January, examined mr. Joye, 
deputy-governor of the South-ſea company, who made a 
very frank confeſſion of ſeveral important matters, and 
communicated mr. Knight's letter, which was read. After 
this, upon earl Stanhope's motion, five directors, fir Wil- 


Ham Chapman, mr. Holditch, mr. Hawes, mr. Gibbon, 


and mr. Cheſter, were ordered to be taken into cuſtody, 
with their papers, and thoſe of mr. Clark, the company's 
ſollicitor. Of which notice was tent to the commons with a 
meſſage, that theſe perſons and their papers ſhould be pro- 
duced in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct. This meſlage 


contributed very much to the preſerving a good underſtand- 


ing between the two houſes. | | 

Two days after, the directors mr. Aſtell and fir Harcourt 
Maſters were examined by the lords, and, among other 
diſcoveries, named ſeveral perſons both in the adminiſtration 
and in the houſe of commons, to whom large ſums in South- 
ſea ſtoc had been given, for procuring the paſhng the South- 
ſea act. After this, upon the motion of earl Stanhope, 


ſeconded by the lord Townſhend and earl Cowper, it was 


unanimouſly reſolved, © that the taking in of ſtoc, the tranſ- 
ferring of {toc belonging to the. South-fea company, or 
giving credit for the lame, without a valuable conſidera- 
tion actually paid, or ſufficiently ſecured; or 'the purchaſ- 
ing {toc by any director or agent of the South- ea company, 
for the uſe or benefit of any perſon in the adminiſtration, or 
any member of either houſe of parliament, during ſuch 
time, as the late bill relating to the South-ſea company, 
was depending laſt year in parliament, was a notorious and 
moſt dangerous corruption.“ This refolution was ſoon fol- 
lowed by another, after the examination of mr. Waller, 
(ſon-in-law to mr. Aiflabie) and mr. Aſtell, relating to a 
great quantity of South- ſea (toc, transferred to, and nego- 
tated by mr. Waller, who pretended not to have kept 
minutes of what he had done in FExchange-alley. This 
being looked upon as a prevarication, it was reſolved, 


D ; : | . 
that the directors of the South-lea company having or- 


dered great quantities of their ſtoc to be bought for the 


ner Holi —þ ; 
ſervice of the company, when ſtoc was at a very high price, 


and on pretence of keeping up the price of the ſtoc; and, 


at the ſame time, ſeveral of the directors, and other officers 
belonging to the company, having, in a clandeſtine manner, 
ſold their own ſtocs to the company; ſuch directors and 
ollicers are guilty of a notorious fraud and breach of truſt; 
and their fo doing was one great cauſe of the unhappy turn 
of affairs, that has ſo much affected public credit. h 


5 Accordingly, Francis Hawes, receiver-general of the cuſtoms ; fir 
Harcourt Maſter, receiver-general of the city of London; mr. Reynolds, 
commuitſioner of the victualling- office; mr. Holditch, treaſurer of the ſtamp- 
office; and Arthur Ingram, treaſurer of the duty on ſalt, were all removed 
from their employments. | 

b Three days after, mr, Hawes, a director, having been examined with 
ſome brokers, the lords came to the following reſolutions : 

1. Thai the directors, &c. buying the Midſummer dividend about the 4th 
of January, 1719-20, and paying 58. down, and zl. after the receipt of the 
dividend, was a fraud to the perſons, with whom they contracted. 


o F 


EN AND, 


On the 4th of February, the lords deſigned to have ey. 
amined fir John Blunt, the chief projector of the South. fe, 
ſchema, and it was expected, he would make great dic, 
veries: but, inſtead of that, he would not ſo much as |, 
{worn to anſwer to ſuch interrogatories, as ſhould be put 9 
him, adledging, that he had already been examined before 
the ſecæet committee of the houſe X commons, and to fu 
extent of affairs, that, unleſs he had a copy of his exami. 
nation, he could not remember every particular; and, 3 
no man is obliged to accuſe himſelf, he would not run the 
hazard of prevaricating. The lords were ſurprized at thi 
proceeding; but, upon a ſurmiſe, that fir John Blunt mig]; 
deſign to break the harmony, which had hitherto been pr. 
ſerved an this affair between the two houſes, they though.: 
fit not to ſhew immediately their indignation againſt his ol 
ſtinacy. In the debate how they ſhould proceed in this Un. 
precedented caſe, ſome reflections were made againſt thy 
miniſtry by a noble duke, who obſerved, that the govern. 
ment of the belt of princes was ſometimes made intoleral! 
to their ſubjects by ill miniſters; and alledged the exam. 
ple of Sejanus, who had made a diviſion in the imperial fa. 


mily, and rendered the reign of the emperor Claudius od. 


ous to the Romans. This reflection was highly reſented h. 
ear] Stanhope, who undertook to vindicate the mini. 
He ſpoke with ſuch vehemence, that, finding himſelf taken 
ſuddenly with a violent head-ach, he went home, and ug. 
cupped, which cated him a little. The next morning he 
was let blood, and continued pretty well till about fx 
o'clock in the evening, when he fell into a drowzinels, and 
then into a ſuffocation, in which he inſtantly expired. The 
king was lo ſenſibly touched with the news of his death, thar 
he revred for {eyeral hours into his cloſet, to lament tl 
lols of.a faithful and able miniſter, whole ſervice he ſo mn, 
wanted at that time. The lord Townſhend was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate in his room. | 

Two days after, mr. ſecretary Craggs was taken ill of the 
ſmall-pox, of which he died the ninth day, on the 16th of 
February. Thus, in the ſpace of eleven days, England lo: 
two fecretaries of ſtate. RR 

Mr Knight, after his eſcape into France, went to Bruflels, 
from whence (not thinking himſelf fate there) he intened to 
retire to Liege. As the king had ſent orders to his mi. 
niſters in foreign courts, to make application for the ſeir: 
ing mr. Knight, in caſe he ſtrould ſhelter himſelf in the 
dominions of any {tate in alliance with him, mr. Gaudar, 
ſecretary to mr. Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at Bruſſels, 
having information, that mr. Knight was going towards 
Louvain, applied to the marquis de Prie, governor of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, who ordered a major and fixteen 
dragoons to attend him, and follow his directions. With 


thete, Gaudot ſets out for Louvain, where he was informed, 


that two Englith gentlemen had that morning, taken the 
road to Tirlemont. Upon this Gaudot, with the major 
and four dragoons, haſted to Terlemont, and by means 
a. poſtilion ſent before to make enquiry, they put up at the 
ſame inn where the gentlemen had ſtopped. Gaudot, 
entering the inn, met mr. Knight and his companion, 
who inſtantly yielded themſelves priſoners. Soon atſter 
mr. Knight's ſon, who had followed his father from Brus, 
arrived at Tirlemont, and was alfo ſeized. They were el 
carried bac to Bruſſels, and by a warrant from the me 
quis de Pre, the major conducted mr. Knight to the cid 
of Antwerp, where he was kept in fate cuftody by an vi 
who lay in the room with him, and four centinels witten 
the houſe, and as many within, and was not allowed the ut: 
of pen ink and paper. His fon went with him to the ciracic: 
. Great was the joy at the news of mr, Knight's being in 
cuſtody. Addreſſes were preſented by both _ houles t 
thank the king for giving ſuch effectual directions tor 4. 
curing mr. Knight, and to defire that orders might be gin 
to his miniſters at Vienna and Bruflels, to make prop<7 a 
plications that mr. Knight, with his papers and #7: *:, 
might be delivered to ſuch perſons as ſhould be appoint. |: 
receive him. Purſuant to theſe addreſſes, the King {ent £2! 
Charles Churchill to the court of Vienna, to make in{i anc 
tor the delivering up mr. Knight; who, on the other hand, 
made application to the ſtates of Brabant, for the proteciio! 


2. That the giving a premium, for the refuſal of ſtoc, at higher prices than 


they knew the yalue was, was a fradulent artifice to raiſe the price of toc. 


3- That promoting the third ſubſcription at 1000 per cent. was to am 
a particular end, and cheat the public, | 

4. That the declaring zol. per cent. dividend for the half year ending“ 
Chriſtmas, and gol. per cent. per annum for no leſs than twelve years teh 
was a villainous artifice to delude and defraud his majeſty's good ſubjects. 

5. That the declaring the Midſummer dividend 10 be paid in ſtoc, when 
they had money by them to anſwer the ſame, was a notorious fraud, and v3 
one occaſion of the misfortunes that enſued, | 
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of their conſtitution. By an article of the charter, called 
the Joyful Entry (granted by the emperor Charles V. and 
worn to all by his ſucceſſors) no perſon charged with, or 
apprehended for, any crime, can be removed to be tried 
out of Brabant. When therefore mr. Leathes made preſſing 
inſtances with the marquis de Prie to have mr. Knight de- 
livered up, the ſtates of Brabant inſiſted upon their privi— 
lege, and the marquis would proceed no farther in the 
affair, without particular inſtructions from Vienna; for 
which purpoſe, colonel Churchill was ſent to that court. In 
the beginning of March, the colonel ſent word, that he was 


jult arrived at Vienna, and would immediately apply to 


the imperial court, for the delivering up mr. Knight, and 
did not doubt of ſucceſs, unleſs the privileges of the ſtates 


of Brabant interfered. This letter being communicated to 


the houſe of commons, reflections were made (particularly 
by the lord Moleſworth) upon the frivolous pretence, uſed 
to fruſtrate the kings's endeavours to bring over mr. Knight. 
But the houſe came to no reſolution in the affair. About 
three weeks after, a letter from the emperor to the king 
was laid before the commons, wherein * the emperor ex- 
preſſes his inclination to comply with his majeſty's deſires, 
but, the ſtates of Brabant infiſted on their privileges, it 


would be neceſſary to make application to them, which he 


would not fail to ſupport.“ In a debate on account of this 
letter, mr. Hutcheſon repreſented, * how much, on the 
one hand, the public was concerned in having the au- 
thors of the preſent diſtreſs fully diſcovered, and brought 
to condign puniſhment; and how impracticable it was, on 
the other, to proceed in that important enquiry, ſo long as 
the principal agent of the South-ſea directors, and their 


E accomplices, was kept out of the way; that, in the mean 
E time, the public calamity increaſing every day, the nation 


called aloud for juitice ; and therefore, if the means already 
uted for bringing over mr. Knight proved abortive, it were 


— 


adviſable to have recourle to more ſpeedy and effectual me- 


thods.“ Sir Joteph Jekyll alto ſhewed, © that it was incum- 
bent on ſome perſons. in the adminiſtration to have mr. 


Knight brought over, in order fully to clear their own in- 
nocence, otherwite, though acquitted, they would ſtill be 


looked upon as criminal: urging, moreover, that it was matter 


of wonder that ſo frivolous a pretence, as the privileges of 


E the ſtate of Brabant, ſhould be uſed, to put a ſtop to ſo im- 


portant an enquiry, eſpecially conſidering how little thoſe 
privileges had been regarded in more material points, and 
what obligations the houſe of Auſtria lay under to the Britith 
nation.“ On the other hand, mr. Lechmere re 
chat, in all probability, the court of Vienna had not fully 
| conſidered the importance of the inſtances made to them 
in his majeſty's name, and at the defire of, the commons of 
Great-Britain: but it was to be preſumed, when o wiſe a 
prince as the emperor ſhould be apprized, that the weltare 
and ſafety of England depended in ſome meaſure on the 
delivering up of mr. Knight, he would readily comply with 
E their deſires.“ Then mr. Lechmere moved for an addrets 
to thank the king for the inſtances he had made, by a letter 
under his own hand to the emperor about mr. Knight, to ex- 
k preſs their diſſatisfaction at the obſticles raiſed againſt a 
compliance with his endeavours, and to defire his molt - 
| preſſing inſtances tor the obtaining what was thought of 
ſuch importance to the juſtice due to his people. This ad- 
| dreſs was agreed to and preſented to the king, who atFured 


preſented, 


87 


them, he would continue to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for 
obtaining what they defired, and hoped they would prove 
eſfectual. But, notwithſtanding all this, before the empe— 


SO 


| ror had ſent any inſtructions to the marquis de Pric, mr. 
| Knight found means to make his eſcape out of the citadel of 
| Antwerp. | ; 


* 


The committee of ſecrecy, appointed to look into all the pro- 


| ceedings relating to the execution of the South- ſea act, made 
| their firſt report to the houſe of commons the 16th of Feb. 
the day mr. ſecretary Craggs died. At the entrance into their 
| enquiry, they obſerved, the matters referred to them were 
ol great variety and extent. Many perſons were intruſted 
with different parts in the execution of that act, and, in 
an unwarrantable manner, diſpoſed of the properties of 


many thouſands of perſons amounting to many millions. 
In the progreſs of their enquiry they found it attended with 


many difficulties. 


| | As this part of the report gives a brief hiſtory of all the contrivances for 
{Pporting the ſcheme, it will not be improper to inſert it at large: 
Your committee find, that, by computation made by their direction, it ap- 


| pears that the directors of the South-ſea company might have raiſed the whole 


tum ſtipulated for the public, with a profit of near one million and a halt 
bor the benefit of the proprietors of the old ſtoc, without ſetting their ſtoc 
de fale at any higher price than 1 5ol. per cent. 


That after the laid directors had taken in the firſt money-ſubſcriptions at 


* 


r 6 


of no leſs than 374, oo0l. had | 
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In ſome of the books, falſe and fictitious entries were 
made; in others, entries with blanks; in others, entries 
With razure and alterations; and in others, leaves torn out. 
They found, ſome books had been deſtroyed, others ſe- 
creted : however, they were enabled to lay ſome matters 
ol 1mportance before the houſe. 

The Qirit matter that occurred to their conſideration, was 
a ſcene of iniquity and corruption, the diſcovery of which 
they conceived to be of the higheit concern to the honour 
ot Parliaments, and ſecurity of the government. 

It appeared, that before the paſting the South-ſea act, 


and before any ſubfcription could be made, a fictitious toc 


,000 Yen difpoſed of by the direc- 
tors, in order to facilitate the paſſing the bill 
was {et down as fold at ſeveral days, and at ſeveral Prices, 
from 1 ol. per cent. to 32 fl. per cent. amounting in all to 
1,259,321.) and was from thoſe times to be eſteemed as 
holden of the company, for the benefit of the pretended 
purchaſers, though no mutual agreement was then made 
for the delivery or acce] 
and though no money \ 
for payment by the ſuppoled purchalers. So, if the price of 
{toc hac tallen, no loſs could have been ſuſtained by them; 
but, it it ſhould advance, the difference was to be made 
good to the pretended purchaſers, 


5 £ > | As this liéciticus loc 
36 


governors, fir John Blunt, mr. Gibbon, mr. Cheſter, mr; 
Holditch, with the caſhier mr. Knight, had the di{potal of 
this ſtoc, of which the following particulars were taken for 
feveral perſons: 


„ This {LOC 


Nance of the ſtoc at any certain time, 


For the carl of Sunderland, at the requeſt of mr.) 
Craggs, len. A — — — —— — — 1 52,090 
For rhe dutcheſs of Kendal — 


— — — 10,009 
For the countets of Platen — — — 10,000 
For the chuntefs's two nieces _ — — 10, ooo 
For mr. Craggs, ſenr. — — — — 20,000 
For Charles Stanhope — — — — 10,000 
For the fword-blade — —— — — 


The difference of the laſt parcel amounting to 250,000). 


was ſuppoſed to be paid to mr. Charles Stanhope by tir 


George Calwal and company: but that fir George ordered 
tle name Stanhope to be partly eraſed out of the book, and 
made Stangape. It allo appeared, that mr. Aiflabie, 
chancellor of the exchequer, had great quantities of South - 
{ea ſtoc given him; but that his affaits werechiefly managed 
by mr. Edmund Waller, his fon-1n-law, and mr. Weyinond- 
ſel, a broker: That mr. Aiflabic's laftt account with Turner, 
Caſwal and company, was 794,451. that - 68,0001; part 


thereof, was paid in cath to nit. Waller, as was alfo 45, 600l. 


more by a bond of Caſwal and company; and 33, oo0ol. by 
another bond of Calwal and company, was paid o mr. \V cd- 
dal: that mr. Arflabie, as a commiſſioner of the treatury, 
had 4oool. in the firſt money-tublcription; but thar as foon 
as ic came to hear an advance of .abour 40 per cent. he 
had 20,0009l. more: that no warrant was found for making the 
ſecond money-lwſcription more than one million; but that 
afterwards ſome of the leading, directors, by the advice of 
mr. Aiſlabie, made it 500,000l. more: that the third mo- 
ney-ſubſcription at 1000]. was promoted by mr. Aiſſubic, 
whoſe liſt amounted to 70,0001. the earl of Sunderland's litt 
to 160,000. mr. ſecrettry Craggs's liſt to 6 59,0001, and mr. 
Charles Stanhope's to 47,000. That mr. Aiflavic likewile 
adviſed the lending money, on ſtoc; and that the dircctors 
fold part of the pawned ftoc at high prices; but that of 
2, 800, oool. that hould have been transferred by mr. Knighͤit 


to four of the directors, there appeared to be but 2, 400, opol. 
ſo that there was 400,000l. ſtoc wanting. The commutee 


obſerved, that in the account ot ſtoc fold, they found the 
names of ſeveral members of parliament, not concerned in 
the adminittration, whole cales they could not particularly 
examine, without the direction of the houte in what man- 
ner to proceed. The report ended, with an account 05 
the divers practices uſed to rule the nominal value of South— 
5 * 4 Ys) *; of « | 17 - BY, > 77 Y 4 : 1 » 2 bo 
{ea ſtoc, to the extravagant rate LO which it was alle wards 
advanced above the real value!. This report was followed 


by fix others, and at the cloſe of the laſt, the committee | 


ſaid, they were under. a neceſſity of ending their enquixy, 


zool. per cent. and the ſecond money - ſubſeription at 400l. per cept, and the 
firſt ſubſcription of the long and ſhort annuities at 3751. per cent. the value 
of 100l. South. ſeu ſtoc was but 129), or thereabouts, ſuppoling the whole 
money of the ſaid firſt and ſecond ſubferiptions (amounting to 12,7 50, Cool.) 
had been all paid him in. ö ; 

, aj t of direc Iid afterwards proceed to take in a third 

That the {aid court of directors did afterwards proceed to take in a third 
and a fourth money-ſubſcription at the rate of 10001, per cent. and a ſecond ſub- 


ſcription of the long and ſhoit annuities and a ſubſcription of the redeemable 


vas paid down, nor any fecurity. given. 
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by reaſon of the abſence of mr. Knight, who appeared to 
have been principally and in many inſtances ſolely inſtruſted 
in the execution of the blac and deſtructive South-ſea 
ſcheme. | 

Soon after the firſt report, the commons having taken it 
into conſideration, came to theſe reſolutions : 

1. That the late. ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and 
directors of the South-ſea company, and their officers, and 
their aiders and abettors, in lending out the company's mo- 
ney upon ſtoc and ſubſcriptions, without taking ſecurity for 
repayment thereof, have been guilty of a notorious breach 
of truit, and have thereby occaſioned great loſs to the com- 
pany, for which they ought to make ſatisfaction out of their 
own eltates. | ; 

2. That the ſelling or diſpoſing of ſtoc or fubſcriptions, 


| debts at the rate of 8091. per cent. after which the value of 100l. South-ſea 


ſtoc was but 3 z21. or thereabouts, ſuppoling the whole money of the ſaid four 
money-ſubſcriptions (amounting to 68,7 50,0001.) had been all paid in. 
That, if all the remaining public debts had been taken in, and all the re- 


maining ſtoe of the company fold, on the terms which the ſaid directors pre- 


tended to expect, 1001, South-ſea ſtoc would have been worth but 5471. or 
thereabouts, ſuppoſing the money of the ſaid four ſubſcriptions, and the money 
for the remaining ſtoc (which together would have amounted to 205,039,401.) 
had been all paid in. 

That, on the zoth day of Auguſt laſt, the court of directors of the South- 
ſea company came to a reſolution (which, on the 8th of September laſt, was 
confirmed by a general court) to declare a dividend of zol, per cent. to be 
made at Chriſtmas, 1720, and of not leſs than gol. per cent, per ann, for not 
leſs than twelve years to come from that time. | | 

That ſoon after this refolution (viz, at a general court held the 2oth day 
September laſt) the ſub-governor acquainted the general court, that the at- 
fairs of the company, in relation to the price of their ſtoc, and ſublcriptions, 
had taken an unexpected turn, and thereupon propoſed their giving a power 
to the court of diretors to relieve the laſt ſubſcribers of the public debts, 
and the proprietors of the two laſt money-lubleriptions, which was accord- 
ingly granted ; and, at a court of Directors held the 29th day of September 
laſt, it was reſolved, that tha ſaid ſubſcribers ſhould have the ſame terms 
with the bank, viz, That their ſubſcriptions ſhould be reduced trom 10001, 
and 890l. per cent. to 400l. and that they ſhould alſo have the benefit of the 
Middſummar dividend of fol. per cent. which was accordingly confirmed 
by a general court held the zoth day of the ſame mouth; upon which your 
committee obſerves, That it appears to them very extraordinary, that the 
directors on the 8th day of September (when the ſaid high dividend was de- 


clared in a general court) ſh zuld have had no foreſight of the turn which 


ſo ſoon aſter (viz. on the 2oth day of the ſame month) happened in their 
aftaits, | 

That, on the ſaid Sth day of September, the ſub-governor acquainted the 
general court, that their directors had been unanimous in all their proceedings, 
which, amongſt other things, includes the betoie-mentioned ſeveral lubſcrip- 
tions by them taken in, except the firit ; and upon the examination of the di- 
rectors it doth not appear to your committee, that any one of them. proteſted 
againſt, or declared any public diſſent from any of the ſaid proceedings; and 
it appears, that all of them took their ſhares and proportions of the ſubſcrip 


tions, which were allotted for the reſpective directo:s to difpole of, 5 


And your committee have been informed by fir Theodore Janſſen, that 


there was a meeting at the houſe of fir John Fellows, betwixt lixteen of the 


court of directors, mr. ſecretary Craggs and mr. Aiſlabie, at which time it 
was propoſed, that a ſubſcription ſhould be taken in at 30ol. per cent, which 
was approved of by mr. ſecretary Craggs, and mr, Aitlabie ; and that, when 
the ſaid company broke up, it was agreed, that every perſon ſhould uſe their 
beſt endeavours to promote it ; which is alſo confirmed by the intormation of 
fir Lambert Blackwell, | : 

And, at a court of directors held the 13th day of April laſt, it was reſolved 
to take in a ſubſcription for two millions, at the rate ot 3ool, per cent. but the 
{ame was afterwards increaſed, without any previous reſolution to that pur- 
pole, to 2, 2 50, oool. and your committee obſerve, that the my ginary value of 
the ſaid ſubſcriptions role very faſt ; and that thoſe who had the benefit of the 
{aid additional ſubſcription, if they fold, and diſpoſed ct the ſame, made very 
great gains thereby. FER ; ; 

That, at a court of directors held the 28th day of April laſt, it was reſolved 
to take in a ſecond money-ſubſcription, at the rate of 400], per cent. for 
1,000,090l, but, by the accounts delivered into this houſe, if appears, that the 
{aid ſubſcription. was for 1, 500,000). yet it does not appear that there was any 
previous reſolution of the court of directors for the addition of $00,000, nor 
was the ſaid addition declared pill the 8th of September laſt, at which time the 
ſub-governor acquainted the general court therewith ; upon which your com- 
mittee cannot but obſerve the great diſtance of time between the taking in of 
the ſecond ſubſcription at 1, 000, oool. and the 8th of September, when the 


ſame was reported to the general court at 1, 500, oool. during which interval 


the imaginary value of that ſubſcription was excefhvely increaſed, whereby 
the perſons, who had the fame, had the advantage of that extraordinary riſe, 

That, at a court of directors held the 15th day of June laſt, it was reſolved 
to take in a third money-ſabſcription at the rate of 1000], per cent, one-tenth 
part whereof was to be paid down at the time of ſubſcribing ; and, at a court 
of directors held the 23d day of the ſame month, the ſub-governor acquaint- 
ed the court, that the ſaid third money. ſubſcription was compleated, without 
mentioning to what ſum ; but at the before-mentioned general court, held 
the 8th day of September laſt, he declared the ſame to be for five millions; 
and mr. Knight, late caſhier of the South- ſea company, by an article dated the 
20th day of June laſt, in the caſh-book, fol. 125, charges the ſaid ſum of five 
millions as received ; which account was paſſed, and allowed by the compa- 
ny's committee of treaſury, on, or ſome time after the 4th day of Auguſt lait ; 
and yet, in the account of the third money-ſubſcription delivered in to this 
houte, it is ſtated at 4,400,000l. only the remaining ſum of 600,000]. being 
entered on the credit fide of the ſaid caſh-book on the 19th of December, 
1720, as a ſuppoſed deficiency of the payment on this ſubſcription ; although 
it appears to your committee, upon the evidence of mr, Lockyer, and others, 
that not only the whole ſum of five millions, but even a conſiderable exceed- 
ing thereon was paid in; that a great deal of money was repaid bac to reduce 
the ſubſcription to five millions ; and that they had money enough paid in 
tor near eight millions. | : 

That, at a court of directors held the 12th day of Auguſt laſt, it was reſolv- 
el to take in a fourth money-ſubſcription for one million, at the rate of 1000l, 
per cent, And, at a court of directors held the 25th of the ſame month it, 
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transferred or depoſited as a ſecurity for the repayment 0 
the money ſo lent, was a notorious breach of the truſt repof. 
ed in the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, dire&ors, and 
their officers, and a fraud on the proprietors, in order to en. 
rich themſelves; for which they ought to make ſatisfaction 
out of their own eſtates, 

3. That the taking in or holding of ſtoc, by the South. 
ſea company, for the benefit of any member of either houſe 
of parliament, or perſon concerned in the adminiſtration, 
during the time that the company's propoſals, or the bill 
thereto relating, were depending in parliament, without any 
valuable conſideration paid, or ſufficient ſecurity given for 
the acceptance of, or payment for, ſuch ſtoc; and the com. 
pany's paying or allowing ſuch perſon the difference ariſing 
by the advanced price of the ſtocs, were corrupt, infamous, 


was declared, that, upon caſting up the books, it was found the ſaid fourth 
money-ſubſcription, inſtead of one million, was increaſed to 1,25c,coo!; 
which was occaſioned by taking the ſaid ſubſcription in jeveral books; and 
at the before-mentioned general court, held the 8th day of September lat, 
the ſub- governor declared the fourth money-ſubſcription was compleated to 
1,250,000l, And mr. Knight the caſhier hath, in an article dated the 39th 
day of Auguſt laſt, and entered in the caſh-book, fol. 128, given the company 
credit for the firſt payment made on the fourth ſubiciſption, viz, for 
2, 500,000], which account was paſſed, and allowed by the committee ot 
treatury on the 4th day of October laſt; and yet, in the account of the jaid 
fourth money-ſubicription delivered into this houſe, it is ſtated at 1, 200,000. 
only: that upon the cxamination of mr. Knight, and ſeveral of the directors, 
in relation to the deficiency of the ſaid third and fourth money-ſubſctiptions, 
their anſwers were very unlatisfattory ; and your committee cannot bit ob- 
lerve, that as, by the belure-mentioned ad<litions to the firit two money-{uh. 
ſcriptions, ſome perſons made great gains, whilſt zue price of te ſaid tubſer ip. 
tions continued high ; fo, when the price of the ſ..b{cripiions tell, many other 
perions were tavoured, by having their ſubicriptions withdrawn, which was 
the caule of the deficiency, | | 

That, on the ſecond money-ſubſcription each direct vr was allowed, for im- 
{elf and friends, 26,0001: and that the remainder of the million, at firſt re{vly. 
ed to be taken in, was at the difpoſal of the fub and deputy- governors ; bit, 
tor whole benefit the additional tubſciiption of 300, ol. was intended, ybut 


committee have not yet been able to diſcover, 


That, on the third money-ſubſcriprion each director was allowed 54, oc! 


for himſelf and friends; and that ſcveral large liſts of the names of pefens 


were {nt to the ſub- governor, to be admitted into the ſaid third ſubſe: n; 
VIZ. by the earl of Sunderland, firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, a lit 
amounting to 167,000. by John Aiſlabie, eſq. lite chancellor of the exche- 
quer, another, of the lords of the treuſury, a liſt amoanting to 7 5,300l, by 
farce Craggs, eſq. one of his majeſty's principal fecretaries of ſtate, two lie, 
amounting io 695,000l, and by Cha; les, Stauho, e, eſq. one of the lecretarie: uf 
the treaſury, a hit amounting to 49,700l, Which ſour laſt mentioned us 
amount to 98), ocol. ; 

That, upon examination, it appears, that other liſts have been given in, as 
well on the thi:d as on the ſecond ſubſcription ; but, the ſame being lui or 
miflaid, as your committee have been informed, they are thereby ditabzled, at 
preſent, from making any report thereon. | 

They find 25,0001. of the ſecond ſubſcription hath been given unto Je bn 
Aiflabie, eſq. about eight or ten days after the opening of that ſubieription, at 
which time the ſubſcriptions were at an advanced price, of about 40l. per 
cent. and ſoon after roſe vaſtly higher. 

That it doth not appear to your committee that any of the perſons, who 
had the honour to ſerve his majeſty in the treaſury, or in any other part of the 
adminiſtration, uſed any endeavours to prevent the directors of th: South-lea 
company from taking in ſubſcriptions at the atoreſaid extravagant prices; but 
on the contrary it doth appear, that ſome of them, by the iſts they gave in as 
atorelaid, did not only encourage and promote the ſaid iubſcriptions, but did 
greatly enlarge the fame, 

Your committee obſerving that fir John Fellows, late ſub-governor of the 
South-fea company, did, at a general court of the ſaid company, held the 21ſt 
ot April, 1720, acquaint that court, that the defign of the goyernment's l- 
lion of exchequer-bills to be lent to the company, by Virtue of the late act ct 
parhament for iſſuing exchequer-bills to be circulated at or near the exche- 
quer, was to enable the company to lend money upon their ſtoc ; and finding 
that by order of the court of directors of the ſaid company the fame had 
been 1o lent out, your commutee proceeded to enquire into this affair, 

And, on the examination of mr. Robert Knight, late caſhier of the fed 
company, he declared, that he did not remember that any application vs 
made by the directors to have thoſe bills iſſued; but that the firit ducourle ot 
this matter was by John Aiflabie, eſq. then chancellor of the exchegier, a 
weck before the propoſals of the South-ſea company were offered to this 
houſe ; that mr. Aiſlabie ſaid, it would be more acceptable to have thoſe bills 
circulated at the exchequer, than to ſend them to the bank or elſewhere, an 
that the company might afford to circulate them for nothing, they being t9 
be lent to the company to enable them to execute their icheme, That the 
examinant believed, the intention of lending the ſaid bills upon ſtoc bad been 
communicated to mr. Aiſlabie, and that he (the examinant). on his attending 
at the treaſury to ſollicit the ifſuing of theſe bills, did mention that deſigu, and 
never heard that the treaſury diſ1pproved of it. : 3 

That fir John Blunt declared jt would be better to employ thoſe bills 1n 
the lending upon ſtoc, than in paying of the redeemables, which would take 
up more time. : 

Hereupon your committee examining fir John Fellows, he faid, that he 
and others of the directors treated with mr. Aiſlabie and others at the tre 
ſury about the iſſuing the ſaid exchequer-bills ; but that it was firſt propoled 
to mr. Aiſlabie, and the examinant believed, it was at firſt mentioned by fl 
John Blunt, in a committee of the directors, and that it was the general op! 
nion of the directors. 5 

Your committee examining fir John Blunt upon this tranſaction, he declare 
ed, that he ſpoke to mr. Aiſlabie to haſten the ifluing of the ſaid bills; and 
that himſelf, or ſome other of the directors, acquainted mr. Aitlabie ( le 
believes at the treaſury) with the company's defign to lend them upon ſtoc.; 
that it did not at firſt ariſe from the directors, but that it was intimated to them 
before, or very ſoon after the company's propoſals were laid before the hole, 
by ſome of the treaſury, aud on recollection, the examinant Haid, it was b) 
mr, Aiſlabie, to enable the company to carry on their ſcheme, and thereby to 
raiſe the price of their ſtoc, the borrawers being enabled to buy ſtoc. 

That, by the book of loans delivered in to this houſe, it appears that the 
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and dangerous practices, highly refle&ing on the honour 
and juſtice of parliaments, and deſtructive of the intereſts of 


his majeſty's government. 


4. That any of the directors of the South-ſea company 
ſelling their own ſtoc at high prices to the company or others, 
at the ſame time, that they gave orders for buying {toc up- 
on account of the company, under pretence of keeping up 
the nominal value of the ſtoc, was a ſcandalous practice, 


tending to enrich themſclves, to the great loſs and detriment . 


of the company, and of others his majeſty's ſubjects, for 
which they cught to make ſatisfaction out of their own 
eſtates. | | 

;. That the declaring a dividend of 3o per cent. for Chriſt- 
mas laſt, and not lels than 5o per cent. per ann. for not leſs 
chan twelve years aſter, was an infamous contrivance to give 
his majeſty's ſubjects falſe notions of the value of the ſtoc, 
that the directors might more eaſily diſpoſe of their own 
ſtoc at exorbitant prices. 

6. That the ſetting the ſtoc of the South-ſea company to 
ſale by ſubſcriptions, at high prices, above the intrinſic value 
of the fame, by the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and 
directors of rhe company, was a groſs and notorious fraud; 
aud has been one great caule of the ſinking of the public 
credit, and bringing upon the nation the diſtreſs it at pre- 
labgurs under. | | 


7. That the adviting the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, 


and directors | 
the company to ſale by ſubſcriptions at high and extravagant 


ſam of 9,0 39,9 36l. 115. was lent to ſeveral perſons on the ſecurity of 
2,5603,117h 178. 5d. ſtoec: and that the further tum of 2,219,089]. was lent 
09 114 1ecurity. of 773, bool. ſublicription-receipts'; the money ſo lent, and 
8! remaining duc, amounting in the whole to the ſum of 11,259,02 cl. 118. 
Thar by Teveral retolutions of the court of directors of the 21ſt of April, 
the 20th of May, and the gth of June laſt, for three ſeveral loans, it appears, 
thitche ſum, relolved by them to be lent on ſtoc from the 21ſt of April to 
the 21ſt of May, was limited to 500,000). in the whole, and that not more 


| thin cool. ſhould be lent to any one perſon, and ſuc loan to be only at the 


Fate of 250l, on tool, ſtoc; that, from the 2oth of May to the gth of June, 
the rule of lending was at the rate of zool. on 1001. ſtoc; and that not more 
than 3oool. ſhould be leat to any one perſon ; and, from the qth of June, the 
rule of leuding was at 4ool. on 100l. ſtoc, and that not more than 4,000), 
ſhould be lent to any one perſon, | 

That, on examination of the books of loans, it appears, that on the ſirſt 
Joan the rules of lending were greatly exc2eded, viz. that there was lent in 
the whole 943,0311. more than the ſum of 500,000. to which the ſaid loan 
was connned. That the excels above 2 50l. on 100l. ſtoc, amounts to 


310,740. and the exceis above 5o00l, to one perſon, amounts in the whole to 


£79,231], That on the ſecond loan the exceſs above the rate of 3091. on 
1col, ſtoc amounts to 3o, 7 50l. and the excels above zoool. to one perſon, 
amounts in the whole to 109,025l. And that on the third loan the exceſs 
above 4991. on fool. ſtoc amounts to 59,4131. and the exceſs above the 
rate of 4990l. to one perſon, amounts in the whole to 1,445,6771. 
pirticulars of all which your committee refer to the book inaiked No. IV, 
in which the ſame are diſtinctly expreſſed, and the reſolutions of the general 
court, and court of directors, in relation to loans, are tranicribed. 

That your committee do not find any reſolution, either of a general court, 
or a court of directors, for lending money on ſabſcription-receipts ; but, by 
te examinations which they have taken, it appears, that mr, Knight, the late 

altier of the South-lea company, and his under-caſhier and clerks, by his dis 
lections, did lend money on the ſubſcription-receipts, by verbal orders from 
the directors of the ſaid company, and under colour of an order of a general 
court, made the 21ſt of April, 1720, to impower the court of direftors from 
tine to time, as they ſhall ſce for the intefeſt of the company, to lend any 
lum or ſums of the company's money, on the company's pretent and to be 
mereaſed capital ſtoc; and to do all ſich matters and things, as they ſhould 
judge moſt for the good of the company. 

But your committee find, that by the ſecond by-law of the ſaid company, 
relating to the keeping the cath of the company, it was ordained, that the caſh 
t the corporation fhould from time to time be kept under three, ſeveral locs, 
MM different wards, the keys of which to be kept, one by the caſluier, and 


tae other two by ſuch of the governor, ſub-governor, deputy-governors or di- 


rectors, as the ſaid court ſhould from time appoint, except ſuch ſum'or ſums 
the court of directors ſhould think neceffary to let remain in the cuſtody 
of the caſhier ; and no money relating to the trade or affairs of the ſaid com- 
piny Taould be difpoled of, without an order of the ſaid court of directors; 
aach that the intereſt of all other advantages, arifing and growing upon the caih 


0 the tad company, ſhould be brought to the account. of the taid company. 


— 5 


* 
[4 


lWWerer, it appears that the ſaid loans on fubſcriptions were generally 
190, and never objected againſt, by any of the directors in a general court, 
Om any court of directors. 4 | 
That on the ſaid loans on foc, the ſtoc was transferred to perſons ſor that 
Fm poſe nominated in the ſame manner. as if the ſame had been abſolutely 
lch without any defeazance on the part of the company, or ot-the perſons 
ton hom the ſtove was transferred, for re-trans fert ing the ſame, on re-payment 


f } 2 4 * 0 I a 

0 tne money: hor Was any covenant or other lecui ty taken, for re-payment 
rom +! 2 ' - 7 t 2 * „ar 
from the bortowers, except the ſtoc ſo trausferred; not doth there appeal 


any diſtin 


1 diſtinction between the ſaid tranfers on loans, and the other transfers, 
Wh were made of ſtoc abſolutely purchaſed, on account of the company : 
Won which your committee obſerve, that it was in the power of the perſons, 
to hom the ſaid pawned ſtoc was transferred, to diſpote thereof at any time, 
they thought fit, when the price of ſtoc was high, aud to replace the lame 
When it fell. | 

And Your committee do find, that, on the 19th day of October laſt, the 
mr, Knight, to whom the ſaid pawned floc was transferred, did, pur- 
Wnt to an order of the court of directors, transfer ſtoe to the amount of 
2+!41,b67). 178. 5d. to fir Harcourt Maſters, colonel Hugh Raymond, 

ward Gibbon, and John Gore, truſtees, for that purpote nonminaicd by 
he court of directors, in whoſe names the fame now remains; but the 

Am is 421,250l. ſhort of the aforeſaid ſum of 2,553,111. 175. bc. Which 
* Mentioned in the ſaid book of loans to have been pledged for the freurity 
au ine repayment of the aforctaid ſaw of 9,030,351. 118. from which it is 


1 


ot the South-fea company, to ſet the ſtoc of 


whom it was at lirft transferred 
; 


For the 
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prices, or to declare the high and extravagant dividends for 
Chriſtmas laſt, and twelve years after, by any perſons in the 
adminiſtration, was a notorious breach of the truſt epoled 
in chem, to the prejudice of his mojeſty's government, and 
the intereſt of the kingdom. Ae | | 

8. That the entry in the caſh-hook of the South-!es com- 
pany of 574, fool. ſtoc, pretendet to be ſold for 1,213,751. 
between the 4th of February, 1719, and the 12th of April 
following, was contrived with a delign to conceal the names 
ot perlons, for whoſe benefit ſtoc was taken in by the 
company. 5 | 

9. That every perſon, for whom ſtoc was taken in or 
held, ſuch ſtoc being part of the $74, 5 


? e 574, fool. pretended to be 
told by the South-fea company, from the 4th of February, 
1719, to the 12thof April, without money paid, or fufficient 
[ecurity given for the acceptance of, and Payment for, ſuch 
oc, be obliged to pa to the company all ſuch ſums of mo- 

ncy, as have been received by way of difference, or other- 

wile, tor ſuch ſtoe; | | 

10. That the addition of 2 go, ol. to the firſt money-tuh- 
(cription, after it had been declared to have been opened tor 
two millions, and. the addition of zoo, oool. to the ſecond 
money-{ubſcription, after it had been declared to be opened 
for one million, were fraudulently contrived to give corrupt 
advantages to particular perſons, and were injurious to 
public credit. | ; 

Upon theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, for the re: 
lief of the unhappy ſufferers in the South-{ea company. 
evident, that the ſaid ſum of 421,250!, of the ſtoc mortgaged or pywn«d, on 
loans, as atoretud, has been fold, or othetwie diipoſed of,, by the Truttees, 
or agents of the 5outh-lea company; and, till re-place(, cannot be re-trant- 


ferted to thoſe, by whom the ſame was pawned or mortgaged: upon which 
your committee obſerve how eatßit was tor the. truſtees of the company: to 
hive told the faid floc, when it was at high prices, and to have replaced the 
lame again when it fell; for on examination 1t appears, that there was no 
diſtinct and ſeparate: account kept of the ſaid mortgaged and pawned ſtoc, nor 
was the ſame any ways diſtinguiſtted fromthe other ſtoc of tho petlons, to 


1 
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That, as to the jaid ſum of 2,219;0871. lent on 57 3,6901, tubfeription= 
receipts, it appears by the atorciud book of loans, t | 
lending was at the rate of zoo, on 1001. ſubfeription-receipts; but, 
cluding from the ſaid loans on ſubſcriptions the two great loans, the one to 
the million-bank,” and the other to Turner and company, the loans to the 
otiier borrowers will, at an average, come out above 300l. per cent. It ap- 
pears.that.on the firſt ſubſcription-receipts, at the time of the ſai lending 
there was paid To only ti 19 3 901. 10 120l. Per cent. and O{1 the {econd 100 
teription-teceipts genei ally gol. and on ſome fe bol, per cent. but how much 
more there hath been paid in finde, or whether all the {aid ſubtfeription-re- 
ceipts on which money was lent be noweremaming in the cuſtody of ay per= 
lon tor the ſceurity of the company, your committee cannot at pieſent duco— 
ver, che reccipts not having been 4s yet produced to them. 1 

That it appears that Turner and company were employed by the directors, 
to lend out go, cool. on fubſcription-receipts, and that they accordingly leut 
1 50,0001, on ſuch receipts, after the rate of 190l, per cent. on the ft ſt ſub- 
ſcription, and 4ol. per cent. on the-fecond, But, tuch rates being by the ſaid 
directors thought too low, the ſnd Turner and company were ordered to 
proceed no farther in difpoting ot the remaining part of the fad g. and 
were told at the fame time, that by lending at ſuch low rates on fuhferiptions 
they were ruining the ſtoc. And it-allo appears, that mr. Knight did iſtue 
a conſiderable ſum. to be diſpoied of by br. %ers,. tor the retutal of South. ſea 
{toc at certain times, at very high prices; and lkewite, that, on the declen- 
ſion of the price of the ſtoc, large ſums wele ified to pnrchafe Noc, ON 
account of the company, at very high prices; and part of the ſtoc then 
bought appears to have belonged tFilonic of the directors of the Talc com— 
pany... And although your committee are not yet prepated to let this matter 
M a full light, they cannot but obſerve, . that the aid ditectors, in all their 
proceedings in the execution of their ſcheme, appear to have had chicfly 
In. view the railing and ſupporting the unagmary value of the. ſtoc, at an 
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were in the ſecret with them. | | 

That, as to the aforefaid loans on ſubſcription-receipts, it 2pperrs, there 
were no defeazances exccuted by thoſe with whom the receipts were depolited 
for a re-telivery of the fame, ew re-payment of the money, nor any lecunty 
given hy the borrowers, beſides rhe receipts by them ſo delivered; nor doth 
any thing elſe appear to diſtinguiſh the receipts 10 pledged Jilin tuch receipts 
as were, or might have-been, abſolutely fold tg thc COMPANY. fan all the. 
ſaid receipts were made out in one name, V. Julep! ord, and by bis 
indorcement the bearer becaine mtituled to the property thefsat: upon 
which vour committee obſerve, the ſecurity of the company, as to. the 
money lent on the faid ſubſcription-reccipts, is more precatwus can the loans 
on ſtoc ; for by the transfer-bgok it might appcal by WROM jJach lioc was 
trünsſerted; but it hath not yetappeared to your committue that a books 
have been kept, or entries made, of the names of the perions to whom tuch 
loans have been made on ſubfeription-teccipts: and your cο⁰jõiu tee UO fal- 
ther obſerve, that it was in the power of the pet fons, with Whom fach ſub- 
ſcription-receipts were depoſited, to ſell the lane, at high bulcgs, and to 
replace them again when the Price fell, And upon tt - tote it doth appear 
to your committee, that the Cod loans on ſtoc, and on {ib lc pio, have been 
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pany, and were contrived forthe railing and keeping up the price of oc at an 
extravagant belt, mo N : WN 8 N 
Before your committee concludes this report, they think it prope to Wo 
thatit has appeared to them throughout their examination, that mr. 
Knight, caJner of the Soutnelor CON pany, Was principally concerned in their 
moſt ſceret' tranfactions. And your committee have b. en informed by if 
Theodore Janſiæn, 1000 alter mr. hnight's withdrawing himicth, that en 
his preflingy mr. Knight, two or three days betore he went away I ton © de a 
vetwöllwhatfocver he knew relating to the whole proceedings; mir. 
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Mr Stanhope, one of the ſecretaries of the treaſury, hav- 
ing been charged, in the report of the ſecret committee, 
for having large quantities of ſtoc and ſubſcriptions held for 


158 


him, preſſed the houſe, that a ſhort day might be appointed 


to examine the matter, that he might have an opportunity 
to clear himſelf. A day being appointed, ſeveral of the 
directors and others were ordered to attend, who were ex- 
amined concerning the charge againſt him, conſiſting of 


two articles: 1. That 10,000l. South-ſea ſtoc was taken in 
for his benefit by mr. Knight, without any valuable conſide- 


ration; and that the difference, ariſing by the advanced price 
thereof, had been paid him out of the caſh of the South-ſea 
company. 2. That Turner and company had bought 
50,0001. ſtoc at a low price of the South- ſea company, in 
the name, and for the benefit of mr. Stanhope, the differ- 
ence of the advanced price whereof, amounting to 2 gh, oool. 
had been paid him by ſir George Caſwal and company. To 
prove theſe articles, the ſecret committee cauſed the ex- 
aminations of ſir John Blunt, mr. Holditch, mr. Sawbridge, 
mr. Henry Blunt, and others, to be read, and thoſe perſons 
themſelves to be exathined ; but ſome of them rather weak- 
ened than confirmed their former depoſitions. Sir John 
Blunt, in particular, owned, as to the firſt article, that mr. 
Knight had ſhewn him a letter, which he told him was ſigned 
by mr. Stanhope, deſiring him to take 10,000l. ſtoc for 
him; but that he did not know whether that letter was 

enuine, nor what was become of it: and, as for the 50, oool. 
floc transferred to the ſword-blade company in mr. Stan- 
hope's name, mr. Sawbridge and mr. Turner owned they 
had made uſe of mr. Stanhope's name without his privity or 
conſent. After the examinations, and the animadverſions 


of the members of the ſecret committee, mr. Stanhope ſaid, 


© that, for ſome years paſt, he had lodged all the money he 


Was maſter of in mr. Knight's hands, and whatever ſtoc mr. 


Knight had taken in for him, he had paid a valuable conſi- 
deration for it. And as for the 50,000l. he could not anſwer 
for what had been done without his conſent.” 


repreſented by the two articles, he was cleared, though by 
three voices only, 180 againſt 177. | | 

A few days after, fir George Caſwal having been heard in 
his place, it was reſolved by the commons, that it appear- 
ed to the houſe, that fir George Caſwal, one of the co-part- 
ners of Turner and company, and a member of the houſe, 
did, on the 14th of December, 1720, after the houſe had 
begun to enquire into the conduct of the directors of the 
South- ſea company, order Daniel Watkins, one of the book- 
keepers of Turner and company, to eraſe, in ſeveral places of 
the books, the name of Stanhope, and to make the ſame 
Stangape, which was accordingly done.“ After this and 
ſome other reſolutions concerning him, a bill was ordered to 
be brought in, to make the eſtates real and perſonal of fir 


George Caſwal, Jacob Sawbridge, and Elias Turner, anſwer- 


able for 2 50, oool. to the South-ſea company, the advanced 
price of the forementioned 50,000]. South-ſea ſtoc. 

The cale of the earl of Sunderland was alſo taken into 
conſideration. By the report of the ſecret committee it ap- 
peared, that 50, oool. ſtoc had been taken by mr. Knight 
for the earl's uſe, without any thing paid, or ſecurity given 
for payment for the ſame. The houſe ſeemed to be intent 
upon the enquiry: a warm diſpute aroſe, and much was ſaid 


: The debates in the grand committee about ſettling the allowances were as 
follow: | | 

They began with fir John Fellows, the ſub-governor, in whoſe behalf mr, 
Sloper moved, *that, fince it did not appear, that he had been ſo active in 


the late vile and pernicious 8 as ſome others, he might be allowed 


20,00 0l. out of his eſtate.” Mr Hungerford reduced it to 15, oool. others 
to 12,0001, and mr. Walpole having at laſt propoſed 10, oool. it was agreed 
to without any diviſion, Mr Joye, the deputy-governor, appearing to have 
been deeply concerned in the guilt, it was agreed to allow him only 5, oool. 
The ſame ſum was allowed mr. Aſtell: and the queſtion being put to allow 
fir Lambert Blackwell 10,0001, ſome propofing only 5,000]. it was carried 
for the former by a majority of four voices, one hundred and twelve againſt 
one hundred and eight. The allowance to fir John Blunt occaſioned a long 
debate. Mr Lawrence Carter moved to alloy him one ſhilling only; the 
lord James Cavendiſh, 1,000], mr. Plummer, 5, oool. fir Joſeph Jekyll 10, oool. 
which was ſeconded by general Roſſe, the lord Moleſworth, mr. Jeffreys, 
and mr. Windſor : but mr. Sloper, mr. John Smith, mr, Horace Walpole, 
and mr. Milner, were of opinion, that he ought to be moſt ſeverely pu- 
niſhed. Mr Sloper ſaid, that he was grown to that height of pride and inſo- 
lence, that he could not give a civil anſwer to perſons far above him : inſtanc- 
ing in his behaviour one day at the treaſury, when, a relation of a great man 
atking fir John, in his (mr. Sloper's) hearing for a ſubſcription, fir John, 
with a great deal of contempt, bid him go to his couſin Walpole, and defire 
im to fell his ſtoc in the bank, and by that means he might be ſupplied.” Mr 


Walpole entered fully into fir John Blunt's life and character, and ſhewed, 


that he had been a projector of many years ſtanding, and had been the au- 
thor of ſeveral fallacious ſchemes, by which unwary people had been drawn 
mn to their utter ruin, particularly in a project for the linen manufactory. To 
this mr, Horace Walpole added, * that was not the firſt ; for there was a 
gentleman, who ſat next to him, meaning mr. Jeſſop, whom ſir John Blunt 


— 


and mr. Elliott. 
mons having taken mr. Cragg's affair into conſideration, it 


| | When the 
queſtion was put, whether he was concerned in the manner 


p ENGLAND. 


for and againſt him: but, upon the queſtion, the vote paſſi 
in his favour, by a majority of 233 againſt 132. Notwith., 
ſtanding this, it was generally thought, the ſecret committe, 
would not have accuſed the prime-miniſter, if the chars: 


had not been at leaſt porbable. The earl did not loſe th, 


confidence of his maſter, though he reſigned his poſt q; 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, which was given to mi. 
Walpole, as one of the moſt capable to hold it in ſuch cri. 
tical circumſtances. 

Mr Aiſlabie did not eſcape fo well as the earl of Sunder. 
land. When that part of the report of the ſecret committee, 
which related to mr. Aiſlabie, came to be conſidered, mi. 
Hawes's depoſition againſt him, that he had cauſed the 
book of accounts between them to be burnt, and given him 
a diſcharge for the balance, amounting to 842, oool.“ ap. 
peared ſo ſtrong, that the commons came to ſeveral reſo. 
lutions againſt him, particularly that he had promoted the 
deſtructive execution of the South-ſea ſcheme, with a view 
to his own exorbitant profit, and combined with the di. 
rectors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of public 
credit; and therefore he was expelled the houſe, and or- 
dered to be commutted to the Tower. | 

Mr Craggs would have been called to an account on the 


17th of March, but he happened to die the day before of 
a lethargic fit, leaving behind him an immenſe eſtate to be 
divided among his three daughters, who were married ty 


three members of parliament, mr. Trefuſis, mr. Newſham, 
About ſix weeks after his death, the com. 


was reſolved that a large quantity of South- ſea {toc had been 
held by the company for his uſe, and that he was a notori. 
ous accomplice with Robert Knight, and ſome of the direc. 
tors, in carrying on their ſcandalous practices; and there. 
fore that all the eſtate he was poffeſſed of from the 1K d 
December, 1719, ſhould he applied towards the relief of the 
unhappy ſufferers in the South-fea company. , 

1720] The directors having delivered in the inventorie; 
of their eſtates, it was debated what allowance ſhould be 
given them. Mr Lowndes propoſed an eighth part: bu 
it was objected, ſuch an allowance would be too much for 
ſome who had the largeſt eſtates, and conſequently had been 
deepelt in the guilt; and too little for others who had but 
{mall eſtates, and were only paſſively criminal, by not en. 
tering their diſſent to the fraudulent management of the rel, 
It was at laſt agreed, that the affair of each director ſhoull 
be particularly conſidered, and more or lefs favour ſhewn, 


according as they ſhould appear more or leſs guilty. The 


commons began with the tub and deputy-governors, and 
proceeded alphabetically to the reſt. The value of their 
eſtates, as given in upon oath, amounted to about 2,014,000], 
of which 334, oool. was left to the proprietors. | 

Mr Aiflabie's affair occaſioned debates proportionable to 
his great riches, and the multitude of his friends. He wa: 
allowed all the eſtate he was poſſeſſed of, on the 20th d 
October, 1718. His country-houſe, gardens, and park, 
with his wife's jewels, and houſehold goods, were alfo ex. 
cepted from the forfeiture. 5 

Soon after, an act paſſed for raiſing money upon the 
eſtates of the ſub and deputy-governors, directors, caſhier, 
deputy-caſhier, and accountant of the South-ſea company, 
and of mr. Aiflabie and mr. Craggs, towards making good 


had drawn into a project for bringing water to London from a great diſtance, 
which was to out-do the new river water; by which the ſubſcribers lot i! 
their money, though fir John himſelf got ſome thouſands by it:“ This mi. 
Jeſſop confirmed. However, the lord Hinchinbroke moved for allowing ft 
John Blunt 10,000l. but the queſtion being put for allowing him 1,000l. | 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority of one hundred and thirty-eight 
againſt ninety-four, | | | 

The next allowance in debate was for fir Robert Chaplin, for whom th 
lord Moleſworth, fir John Eyles, and other members ſpoke ; and it was 
agreed, without dividing, to allow him 10,0001, The fame allowance w3 
given to fir William Chapman, mr. Cheſter, and mr. Child. A motio! 
being made to give mr. De la Porte the like ſum, the lord Moleſworth vs 
for reducing it to 70001, but upon the queſtion it was carried for 10,000). by 
a majority of one hundred and fifty againſt ſixty-nine. The cate of m-. 
Francis Eyles appeared in ſo favourable a light, that he was allowed 20,099 
without dividing. Mr Edmondſon's eſtate amounting to little more th! 
5,000. it was moved to allow him the whole, and leave him out of the bill; 
but, after ſome debate, it was agreed to allow him only 3, oool. The queſt! 
on being put to allow mr. Gibbon 1 5,000 or 10,0001, it was carried for the 
latter without dividing. It appearing, that fir William Hammond and mn 
Gore had little or no ſhare in the fraudulent. contrivances of the leading d. 
rectors, mr. Gore was allowed 20, oool. and fir William Hammond 10, O00! 


It was propoſed to give mr. Hawes, late receiver-general of the cuſtoms 


1,0001l, But fir Nathaniel Gould and ſome other members having obſerved, 
that he was very active in the late vile practices, and had occaſioned the Tu 
of many people, mr. Docminique moved, and it was agreed to allow hin 


only 311, the odd money of his inventory. Several members ſpoke in fas 


vour of mr. Horſey, particularly the lord Hinchinbrok&#nd fir Robert Rich, 
who moved for allowing him 10,0001. which was carried without a divitioh, 
It was then debated, whether to allow mr, Holditch cool, f, oool. or 5 
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the damages ſuſtained by the company, and for diſabling 


ſuch of theſe perſons, as were living, to hold any place, or 


ft in parliament far the future. | 
When the motion was made in the houſe of commons, for 


joining mr. Aiſlabie in the ſame bill with the directors, his 


friends repreſented the hardſhip of putting a man of his 
eminence on the ſame level with them, and the danger of 
ſuch a precedent : but it was to no purpoſe, for the motion 
was approved. Mr Aiſlabic, when the bill was depending 
in the houſe of lords, petitioned to be heard by counſel. 
He was himſelf heard at their bar, and made two long and 
eloquent {peeches in his defence, but they met with more 
applauſe than ſucceſs, for the bill paſſed as ſent up by the 
commons. 

After theſe proceedings againſt the managers of the South- 
ſea ſcheme, the commons, with the ſame moderation and 
wiſdom, applied themſelves to repair the miſchiefs, that 
ſcheme had produced, and at ſeveral times came to the 
following reſolutions: 


I. That for the re-eſtabliſhing of public credit, relief be 
given to the South-ſea company, with regard to the pay- 
ment of the 4, 156, zobl. and the four years and a half's pur- 
chaſe on the annuities and other national debts, the compa- 
ny giving ſuch conſideration to the proprietors, as the 


houſe ſhall think proper. 


II. That in order to put an end to all diſputes between the 
company and the proprietors of the redeemable funds, and 
of the ſecond, third, and fourth money- ſubſcriptions, who 
have {toc allowed them at 4ool. per cent. with the Midſum- 
mer dividend, an addition of 33l. 6s. 8d. be given to the 
proprietors by the company. | | 

III. That the ſeven millions, payable to the public by 
the company, be remitted to, as, from the 24th of June, 
1722, two millions of the ſtoc be annihilated, and a pro- 
portionable part of their annuity or yearly fund from that 
time, ceaſe. | „ 

IV. That the ſecond ſubſcription of the irredee mables be 
made equal to the firſt, by an addition of ſtoc at 1 gol. per cent. 

V. That all the ſtoc belonging to the company, which, 
after the propoſed diſtribution, ſhall remain undiſpoſed of, 
ſhall be divided among the proprietors. 

VI. That ſuch p-rlons as have borrowed money of the 
company upon South-lea ſtoc, or upon ſubſcription- receipts, 
ſhall, upon payment of 1ol. per cent. be diſcharged from 


all future demands. 


VII. That all contracts for the ſale or purchaſe of ſubſcrip- 


tions or ſtoc of the South-ſea company, or any other, which 
| ſhall be unperformed before the 29th of September next, 
be entered in books before the 1ſt of November next, or 


elſe be void. 


3 The voices were equally divided, eighty- ſix and eighty-ſix ; upon which mr. 


— 


Clayton, the chairman, gave the caſting vote for 8, oool. which met with ge- 


neral approbation. 


Mr Horace Walpole and fir Richard Steel ſpoke in fa- 


vour of fir Theodore Janflen, and were anſwered by general Roſſe and the 


© maſter of the rolls, 


But, after a ſmall debate, mr. Trenchard moved for al- 


> lowing him 50,0001, which was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
thirty-four voices againſt one hundred and eighteen. Sir Jacob Jacobſon's 
| caſe coming next under conſideration, mr. Hungerford moved for allowing 


g him 11,000l. which was all his eſtate, except 4811. and it was agreed to 
| without a negative. 
good 


deing ſeconded by the lord Hinchinbroke, it was carried without dividing. 


Mr Ingram's caſe being much the fame, mr. Pulteney 
moved for allowing him 1 2,000l, near three parts in four of his eſtate; and 


Sit John Lambart was allowed 5,o00l. without a diviſion, as was fir Har- 


| court Maſters; and mr. Morley 1800l. near his whole eſtate, 
| hadan allowance of 10,0001. without dividing, 


Mr Page 
Mr Heyſham moved for 


allowing colonel Raymond 30,000l. and being ſeconded by mr. Tufnel, the 
| attorney-general, and mr. Hungerford, no oppoſition was made to that mo- 


tion. Mr Sloper moved for allowing mr. Read 10,0001, 
| by fir John Ward and mr. Docminique ; and the motion carried without a 


He was ſeconded 


debate; as was the allowance of 14,0001, to mr. Reynolds. Mr Hunger— 


ford moved for allowing mr. Sawbridge 10,000l. and was oppoſed by mr. 


Lowndes, the lord Moletworth, fir Adolphus Oughton, and mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, But another member moving for 5,000. it was agreed to without a 
diviſion, Mr Tillard had in like manner an allowance of 15,0001. and mr. 
1 urner 800l. which was near his whole eſtate, The caſe of mr. Surman, 
ine deputy caſhier, occationed a debate of about an hour and a half. He had 


not the beſt character amongſt the offenders; but, acting only as a ſervant, 


| and by the command of mr. Knight, or the directors, ſeveral members 


thought there ſhould be a mitigation in his puniſhment, as there was in bis 


| rated Mr Grey Nevill ſtrenuoully inſiſted, that he might be left out of 
| the bill. 


Another member moved to allow him 30, oool. Mr Hungerford 
would have reduced it to 20,0001, mr. Lechmere to 12, oool. and two other 
members to 10,000, and 5,000l, All theſe were oppoſed by fir Joſeph Jekyll, 
terjeant Pengelly, and mr. Horace Walpole, who would not. have allowed 
un above 20 or zol. but at laſt the queſtion being put for allowing him goool. 
it was agreed to without dividing. Mr Arthur Moore moved for allowing 
oun Griſby, accountant to the South-ſea company, 10,000l. But another 
member ſaid, that, fince that upſtart was once fo prodigally vain, as to bid 
us coachman feed his horſes with gold, no doubt but he could feed on it 
binſelf; and therefore he moved he might be allowed as much gold, as be 
conld eat; and that the reſt of the eſtate might go towards the relief of the 
ſufferers. However a motion bein g made for allowing him 2, oool. it was car- 


bed without dividing. 
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VIII. That no ſpecial bail be required for any ation 
brought upon any contract, ſince the iſt of December, 
1719, for the ſale or purchaſe of any ſubſcription or ſtoc. 

IX. That no execution be awarded, or any judgment 
obtained in any ſuch action, till the end of the ſeſſion of 
Parliament, which ſhall be next after the 29th of September 
enſuing. | 

X. That all contracts for the ſale or purchaſe of any ſub⸗ 
ſcription or ſtoe, unperformed before the 29th of September 
next, where the ſeller, or the perſon on whole behalf ſuch 
contract was made, was not, at the ſame time of ſuch 
contract, or within a time to be limited, actually poſſeſſed 
of * 1 to ſuch ſublcription or ſtoc, ſhall be declared null 
and void, 


With theſe reſolutions, the commons preſented to the 
king an addreſs, demonſtrating both the neceſſity and wil— 


25 of cheir proceedings, and which deſerves to be inſerted 
at large: 


* We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeRs, the 
commons of Great-Britain in parliament a{ſembled, being 
ſenſibly affected with the miſery and calamities, that have 
befallen great numbers of your majeſty's faithful tubjects, 


occaſioncd by the heavy lotles they have fuſlained, from 


the fatal execution of the South-ſea ſcheme : and taking 
into our ſerious conſideration the low (tate of public and 
private credit, which it ſeems impoſſible to us thould ever 
revive under the preſent uncertain and unſettled poſture of 
affairs, have come to ſcveral reſolutions, which we humbly 
beg leave to lay before your majeſty. 1 

* When we firſt entered upon the conſideration of this ex- 
tenſive and perplexed affair, we thought it molt adviſable to 
leave every man's property to be determined by due courſe 
of law, and were of opinion, that no relief or abatement could 
properly be preſcribed or given, but from the South fea com- 
pany. But, the diſcontents of the people daily increaſing, 
and the uncertain and doubtful events, that threatened very 
great and valuable properties, creating ſuch infinite anxieties 
and diſſatisfaction, as had a moſt fatal and general influence 
upon all public and private credit, the interpoſition of parli- 


ament became unavoidable, and we found. ourſelves under. 
a neceſſity of reſuming the conſideration of this nice and in- 
tricate matter, and to endeavour to remove, as far as poſ- 
fible, the chief and greateſt. inconveniencies. 

The great difficulty in remedying theſe miſchiefs ſeemed 


to ariſe from the ſeveral contended intereſts engaged in the 
South-ſca company, which made it impoſſible to give relief 


to ſome but at the expence of others: and as all the new 
proprietors, as well thoſe concerned in the public funds, 


The particulars of the eſtates and allowances were as follow: 


10,0001, initead of 5,001. | 
bert Blackwell 1 50ool. inſtead of 
zul. A motion was made to reduce 
39,000}, but it was rejected. 


fir John Blunt c,000l. inſtead of 1 | 
19,0001. and mr. Hawes 5,000]. inſtead of 
fir Theodore Janſſen's allo;yance to 


as the other adventurers, were equally impoled upon by the 


Inventories, Allowances. 

| „ $4 1 

Sir John Fellows, ſab-governor — 243,090 00 ob_ | 10,009 00.9 
Mr Charles Joye, deputy: governor 49,105. 02 00 5,000 00 © 
Mr Aitell — — 27,750 19 084 5,000 O0 0 
Sir John Blunt — — 183,349 10 084 1, 000 00 0 
Sit Lambert Blackwell — 83,529 17 11 | 19,000 00 0 
Sir Robert Chaplin — — 45,875 14 0; | 10,000 00 0 
Sir William Chapman 39,161 06 084. 1 10,009 00 © 
Mr Cheſter — — 240,372 15 06 10, oo 00 © 
Mr Child — — 52,437 19 01 | 19,000 00 0 
Mr Delaport — — — 17,151 04 06 | 10,000 Oo 0 
Mr Eyles —— — 34-329 10 07 I 20,009. 00.0 
Mr Edmondſon — — 5,365 00 00. 3,000 00.0 
Mr Gibbon | — — 100, 543 05 06 | 10,099 00, 0 
Mr Gore — — 38,930 15 06 20,00 00 o 
Mr Hawes | — 40,031 00 024 31 00 2 
Sir William Hammond —d 22,707 04 0 10,00 00 0 
Mr Horſey — 19,962 05 ©3 10, o o 
Mr Holditch — —ͤ— 39,627 10 04 5,000 00 o 
Sir Theodore Janſſen — | 243,244 ©3 11 | 50,900 o 0 
Sir Jacob Jacobſon — 11,481 04 0 | 11,000 00. 0 
Mr Ingram — — 16,795 oo CO -|. 12,000. 00-0 
Sir John Lambert | 72,508 O1 05. eos 09 0 
Sir Harcourt Maſters — _ 11,814 12 33 |. 5,000 00 o 
Mr Morley — — — 1,809. 10 03 1.800 co 0 
Mr Page — 34,817 12 C3 | 12,000 09 0 
Mr Raymond ai — 04,373 06 03 35, 00 69 © 
Mr Read — — — 117,297 16 00 10000 00 0 
Mr Reynolds — — 18,308 13 02 14,000 00 0 
Mr Sawbridge — — 77,254 07 08 | 5.000 o 
Mr Tillard —d ' b. — —.— 194175 1404. 115,000 00 0 
Mr Turner ma — — 881 17 06 | 800 00 Oo 
Mr Surman, deputy-caſhier — 121,321 10 o | $5,000 09 © 
Mr Grigfthy — — — 31,687 06 00 000 00 © 
Some alterations were afterwards made in theſe allowances. Mr Aſtell had 
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artifces of the late directors, and equally drawn in by their 
on too great credulity and defire of gain; to have diſcharged 
my particular ſett had been not only an injuſtice to the reſt, 


but, by diffolving the whole ſyſtem, had involved them in 


utter ruin, which made a diſtribution of loſſes, and ſome 
1hatement to all, abſolutely neceſſary. It was indeed very 
much to be wiſhed, that ſuch eaſe could have been given 
to the proprietors of the public debts, as would have 
made their property as valuable to them, as they had enjoyed 
it for many years: but as they had voluntarily conſented to 
take ſtoc at ſome rate or other, even at the time when they 
ſaw the ſtoc raiſed to the higheſt pitch, the giving ſtoc at one 
and the ſame price to them and all others, that were moſt 
immediately concerned, make the proviſion as juſt and 
equitable, as the nature of the thing will admit; it being 
impracticable, ſo far to reconcile the different intereſts in 
this gæncral concern, as to make the conditions of thoſe 
equal, that had engaged themſelves at different rates, and 


_unegual terms. 


The great and principal miſchiefs aroſe from ſeveral con- 
curring circumſtances; from the hard terms of moſt of the 
proprietors, occaſioned by the high prices, at which they 
had purchaſed ftoc, or the exceffive rates, at Which, as 
well the proprictors of public debts, as the money-{ub- 


{cribers, had obliged themſelves to take ſtoc; from the 


demand of above. ſeven millions, payable to the pub- 
lic, which could only be raiſed out of the properties of 
thoſe, that were already too great ſufferers, and which ren- 
dered the company incapable of giving them any farther caſe 
or relief; from the diſputes and conteſts at law, which were 
prepariag to be carried on, not only between the company 
and the tubſcribers of the redeemable funds, but between 
infinite numbers of private perſons engaged in contracts for 
the ſale and purchaſe of ſtoc and ſubſcriptions; from the 
impoſſibility of the money-ſubſcribers making any farther 
payments; from the great loſs the company had ſuſtained 
by the late. dire&ors, having lent out above eleven millions 
of the company's money, without any, or without ſufficient 
ſecurity; and from the very little proſpect of recovering any 
coniiderable part thereof; without which it was impoſſible 
for the company to comply with the demand of the public, 
but at the infinite expence and infupportable loſs of all their 
adventurers, which mult have proved deſtructive to the 
trade and credit of the kingdom. | 

« Theſe conſiderations induced us to come to the forego- 
ing reſolutions; being, as we conceive, the moſt proper 
means to enable the company to give relief to ſuch of the 
proprietors, as moſt wanted and deſerved it; to put an end 
to all diſputes at law; and to fix, ſettle, and aſcertain the 
ſeveral properties and intereſts of all perſons concerned 
with the South-fea company: to deliver infinite numbers of 
vour majeſty's good ſubjects from the apprehenſion of vex- 
ations lawe-ſilits and perſecutions, and from the farther de- 
mand of fuch excefhive ſums of money, as mult fink and 
depreſs all public and private credit. | 
© And as the greateſt miſchiefs, which we now fo juſtly 
complain of, have arifen from the unwarrantable methods 
uſed by the late directors of the South-lea company, in 
{ling and diſpoſing of ſuch part of their increaſed capital 
ſtoc, as belonged to the company; to remove ſuch a foun- 
dation of ſtoc-jobbing, and to prevent the like fatal conſe- 
quences for the future, we thought it neceſſary to take care, 
that all the increaſed capital ſtoc belonged to the company, 
which, after the propoſed difribution is made, ſhall remain 
undiſpoſed of, be divided among all the proprietors of the 
company, in proportion to their ſeveral and reſpective in- 
tereits. : | 

Theſe reſolutions, if paſſed into a law, and duly put in 
excecation, we humbly hope will tend very much to the re- 


eltabliſhing of the public credit, to the quieting of the 


minds of your majeſty's ſubjects, and contribute to the eaſe * 


and relief of great numbers, though not ſuffictent to give 
ſatisfaction to, or repair the loſſes of all thar are unhappily 
involved in the preſent calamity. | Ee 
„But, as the ancient uſage and eſtabliſhed rules of par- 
liament make it impracticable for us to prepare bills for the 
royal aflent, during the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, for 
ſome of the purpoles contained in our reſolutions, we have 
humbly preſumed to lay the ſame before your majeſty 
for you royal conſideration; not doubting but that your 
majeſty will, out of your great wiſdom and accuſtomed 
grace and goodneſs to your people, as ſoon as the public 
and private bills, now depending in parliament, ſhall be 


„A committee was appointed to enquire into the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers of ſeditious libels. They tent for mr. Pecle, publiſher of the 
London Journal, aud for the reputed author of the letters, but they both kept 
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diſpatched, give us an early opportunity of perfecting this 
great and neceſſary work. | 


The king returned for anſwer, © that he had ſuch an en. 
tire confidence in the parliament's duty and affection to 
him, and their zeal for the public ſervice, that he ſhould 
very readily comply with what they deſired, and would ſoon 

ive them an opportunity of doing what they propoſed for 
tettling and eſtabliſhing the credit of the kingdom.” 


The next day, being the 29th of July, the king came ty 
the houfe of peers, and, paſſing the bills that were ready, 
the lord-chancellor prorogued the parliament for two days 
only to the laſt of July, when the king came again to the 
houſe of lords, and made the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The occaſion of my calling you together again ſo ſud. 
denly, is to give you an opportunity of reſuming the confi. 
deration of the ſtate of public credit.” 


4. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

The progreſs, that you Made in this affair, during the 
laſt ſeſſion, laid fuch a foundation of this neceflary work, 
that the world is fully appriſed of what is reaſonably to be 
hoped for at this preſent conjuncture.? _ » 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
I muſtrecommend to you all poſſible difpatch, and am 
perſuaded, that at this ſeaſon of the year your deliberation 
will be confined to what is ablolutely neceſſary upon this ex- 
traordinary occaſion.' 


Purſuant to this ſhort ſpeech, the commons came again 
to their former reſolution, and ordered a bill. to be brought 
in under the title of, © a bill for making provitions to re- 
ſtore public credit, which ſuffered by the frauds and mil. 
managements of the late South-fea directors and others. 

This bill was formed upon the forementioned reſolutions, 
and it may here be obſerved, that the whole capital ſtoc, ar 
the end of the year 1720, amounted to above 437,800,000). 
and the ſtoc, allotted to-all the proprietors in their ſeveral 
ſhapes, did not amount to 24, fo, ol. The remaining 
capital ftoc, being about 13,300,000]. belonged to the com- 


pany in their corporate capacity, and was the profit ariſing 


from the execution of the South-ſea ſcheme, and out oi 
which the ſeven millions was to be paid to the public. 
When this ſcheme was blown up, and the calamities and 
rwin attending numberleſs families appeared, the  parlia- 
ment, in favour of the unhappy ſufferers, by the preſent 
act directed ſeveral additions to be made to the ſtoc of the 
proprietors out of the ſtoc poſſeſſed by the company, in 
their own right, and made a particular diſtribution of ſtoc, 
which amounted to above 2, 200, oool. and upon remitting 
five millions ofthe ſeven, that was to be paid to the public, 
annihilated two millions of their capital, which was inſiſting 
upon the payment of two millions: then they enacted, that, 
after theſe diſtributions, the remaining capital ſtoc ſhould be 
divided among all the proprietors which came to 3 21. 6s. $4. 
per cent. and took this from the company above 8, oo, oool. 
There was then due, and o wing to the company, above 
eleven millions for money lent by them on ſtoc unredeemed, 


and of this the parliament diſcharged all the debtors to the 


company upon paying 10l. per cent. (which ſome did com— 
ply with, and others refuſed) and the loſs to the company 
was upon this article above 6,900,000l. _ 

This act gave ſome relief to the ſufferers, and the cries 
and lamentations of undone multitudes were leſs heard, but 
the proprietors of the ſtoc loudly complained of the two 
millions taken from them : upon which (as will hereafter bs 
related) the parliament, in 1723, revived the two millions 
that had been annihilated, and directed to be diſtributed 
among the proprietors which made an addition of 61. 5s. to 
every man's capital. | 

Whilſt che affair of the South-ſea was depending in par— 
lament, petitions, from counties, cities, and boroughs were 
lent up, crying for juſtice, and pamphlets were daily pub- 
liſhed, exaſperating the minds of the people againſt the 
South-ica directors and their abettors. But the loudeſt crics 
for juſtice were contained in letters directed to the author ot 
the London Journal, and ſuppoſed to have been moſtly 
penned by mr. Gordon, under the borrowed name ot 
Cato. | 


. 
out of the way. Miſt, the printer and publiſlier of a Weekly Journal, was, 
for refleftions caſt on the king for his interpoſitions on behalf of the prote!- 

ants in the Palatinate, ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory, to pay a fine of fit 
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every 100l. capital. 
ny's being empowered, by the late act, to ingraft part of 
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ment, 


ſolid foot: that the court of directors had alſo reſolved 
to divide (if thought fit) zl. 6s. 8d. in ſtoc upon the pre— 
ſent capital. That as all the remaining ſtoc was, by at 
ol parllament, to be divided equally among the proprietois, 
W the directors had, in great meaſure, executed that appoint- 
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The affairs of the South-ſea being thus ſettled, the com- 
any were ſoon in condition to ſatisfy their engagements 


0 


with the public. On the iſt of September a general court 
was heid, which fir John Eyles, the fub-governor, opened 


with a ſpeech, ſetting forth the regulations of the parlia- 


end. He enlarged upon his majeſty's care of their interefls 


ii the late treaties with Spain, upon the advantages that 
E might be gained by the Aſſiento contract, to which end the 
directors were fitting out the Royal George, whoſe cargo 
E amounting to 280,000]. was provided. 
chem with the intention of carrying on a trade hitherto not 
E meddled with by the company, the Greenland trade ſo bene- 
ficial to Holland and Hamburgb. 
che forfeited eſtates of the late directors, and the 10l. per 
cent. on the borrowed ſtoc, with ſome other particulars, 
were abundantly ſufficient for diicharging the debts of the 
company, and maintaining the credit of their bonds: that 
therefore the directors had diſcharged part of the bonds duc 
at Chriſtmas, and hoped to give a ſpeedy determination to 
the reſt, that ſo their credit might be eſtabliſned upon a 


He acquainted 


He then told them, that 


Cy 


ment, amounting, upon a calculation, to 331. 6s. 8d. upon 
After this, he mentioned the compa- 


their {toc into the capitals of the bank and Eat India ; bur, 


Jas the act for reſtoring public credit had adjuſted the con- 
cerus of the company upon a new foot, he only barely men- 


tioned the ingraftment. 


This ſpeech met with applauſe, not only in the court, but 


from the public; and the matters courained in it were 


agreed to, except the affair of the ingral 


let reſt. 


gratcment, which was 
At this court it Was: vnanmouſly relolved, that 


Icke directors ſhould take the molt effectual meaſures to 


| oblige the bank to ſtand ti their contract, for taking ſtoc a 
| 4001; per cent. in lieu of the 3,775,000l. the company was 


to have paid t 
| onitered. 


5 | j 
em; and the contract was ordered to be re- 


During theſe procedings concerning the affairs of the 


South-ſca company, the following tranſactions paſſed in the 
patliament. 


There was formed, (at leaſt it was pretended fo) a ſcan— 


| dalous ſociety at London, with the ſhocking name of the 


| Hell-re-club. 


The members whereof were guilty of the 


like extravagancies with the Mohocks, formerly mention- 


ed. 
Jof Wharton, were marked out as belonging to this 
| The king, being informed of their wicked pro- 
E coed; 10 ela mat! <1 : in hl. 

| ceedings, publithed a proclamation (April 29) again't blat- 
E phemous and ſcandalous clubs, declaring 


f cluh. 


Chriſtian 


Several perſons of quality, particularly the duke 


g, he was Ueter- 


mined to ſhew all marks of diſpleaſure to any, who even lay 
under the ſuſpicion of luch deſtructive practices. | 
| orders alſo to the officers of this houſchold, to make itrict 
enquiry, whether any. of his ſervants were guilty of ſuch 
L horrid impieties. 
text of Nottingham, who had lately anſwered mr. Whiſton's 
tents about the trinity, | took this occaſion to complain, in 
he houſe of lords, of the growth of atheiſm, protancnels, 
and immotality. 
Brooke, dean of Windtor, brought in a bill for ſuppreſſing 
| 0: blatphemy and profaneneſs. It contained ſeveral articles, 
Iuwhich had little relation to the practices complained of, and 
was chiefly deſigned to ſecure che belief of the thirty-nine 
Particles of the church of England, and reſtrain the liberty 
[granted by the laws of the former ſeſſion to the non-contor- 


5% AY 
Mis 
y 


The {ame day this order was given, the 


Upon this dr. Verney, lord Willoughby 


The ſubſtance of it was: 


SYS 


I. If any ſpoke or writagainſt the being of God, the divi- 


| pounds, and: after three months impriſonment 0 give ſecurity far his good 
behaviour ſeven years. 


| His journal was carried on under the title of Fog's, 
Mi two months atter (May 27) was cenfured again by the commons as a 


iterous hel, tending to alienate the affections of his majeſty's ſubjects, and. 


ete rebellic 


However, the Journal continued many years afterwards. 
About th ; 


latter end of March, a full convocation of the univerſity of 
Oxford ww ffmoufly reſolved, that the ſolemn thanks of the univerſity thould 
returnech/to the carl of Nottingham, for his moſt noble defence of the 
| ah, contained in his anſwer to mr. Whiſton's letter to him con- 
ceming the eternity of the Son of God, and of the Holy Ghoſt, It was alto 
agreed, that dr. Shippen, the vice-chancellot, with their repreſentatives, nu. 
Only and dr. Clarke, ſhould wait upon the earl with their thanks. The 
ckample of the univerſity was followed by the clergy, at the viſitations held 
bor the dioceſe of Oxford, at Witney, Chipping-Norton, and Henley, The 
irtdeacon of Hereford, and forty-five of the clergy, figned an addrets of 
Mans to the earl, wherein they hinted, that he had afferied the convocation 


| without which the directors would have been in- 
volved in difficulties inſuperable, and confufions without 


fore he moved, that it might be thrown out.” 


\bithop of! 


He gave; 


N L:A-N--D. 
nity of Jeſus Chriſt, or the Holy Ghoſt, or. the doctrine of 


the trinity, as ſent forth in the thirty-nine articles, on the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, or the divine inſpiration of 
the {criptures, he ſhould, upon conviction, be impriſoned 


t6t 


many months, unlets he ſhould, within ſuch 
renounce his error, in a form preſcribed 

II. If any preacher in a {eparate congregation ſhould, 
deny any of the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian reli. 


gion, he ſhould be deprieved of the benefit of the act of 
toleration. | 


a time, publicly 


* 


III. The archbiſhops in their provinces, and every biſhop 
in nis diocele, ſhould be authorized to lummon any perthn 
in holy orders, to appear before, and ſubſcribe the decla- 
ration above- mentioned, and upon refuſal, ſuch perſon 
ſhould be incapable to hold any eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

N IV. The ſuſtices at their quarter-leſfions are authorized 
in like manner, to ſummon any dillenting preacher, and 


1900 his refuſal to ſubleribe the declaration. of faith, 


mould be deprivel of the benefit 


1 
le 


of the ackof toleratign. 


At the ſecond reading of this bill (May 2) all the lords 
about, London being {immoned to attend, the 


| archiſhop 
moved to have it committed. 


Upon which the lord Onfl ov 
ſaid, *he was as much againit blaiphemy, and for promoting 
religion, as it is profeiled in the church Feng, as any 
body; but he could not be for any lawi that was for per- 
lecution, of which nature he took this bill to be; and there 
He was ſe- 
conded by the duke of Wharton, who: ſaid, © he was nor 
inſenſible of the common talk and opinion of the town con- 
cerfing himſelf; and theretore he was glad of this opnor- 
unity tOjuility himtelt, b. Qcciring, he was far from being 
a patron of blaſphemy, or any enemy to religion; but, on 
the other hand, he could not be for this bill, becauſe he 
conceived it to be repugnant to the holy ſcripture.” Then, 
taking an old family bible out of bis pocket, he quoted and 
read teveral paflages of the Epictles of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
concluding, that the bill might be thrown out. He was 
ſupported by the duke of Argyle, and the earls of Sunder- 
land and Hay, the lord Townfhend, and earl Cowper. The 
carl of Peterborough ſaid, © though he was for a parlia- 
mentary king, yet he did not defre to have a parliamentary 
God, or a parliamentary religion: and, if the houſe were 
for fuch a one, he would 99 to Rome, and endeavour to 
be choſen 4 cardinal; tor he had rather fit in the conclave, 
than with their lordſhips upon thoſe terms.“ Dr Kennet, 
*cterborough,. ſpoke likewife on the fame tide, 
and ſaid, that neither himſelf, nor, he hoped, any of 
that bench would be exccutioners of ſuch a law, which 
ſeemed to tend to the ſetting up of an inquiſition.“ On the 
other hand, the earl of Nottingham, the lord Bathurſt, the 
biſhops of London, Wincheller, - Lichfielt and Coventry, 
and ſome others, {poke for the bill; as did hkewife the lord 
Trevor. One of theſe having ſaid, © thathe verily believed, 
the preſent calamity, occaſioned by the South-ſen project, 
was a judgment of God on the blatphemy and profancnets 
the nation Was guilty of.“ The lord Onflow replied, “that 
noble peer mutt then have been a great ſinner; tor he heard, 
he had loſt confiderably by the Sorith-lca,” After ſome other 
ſpeeches, the bill was put off to a long day, by a majority of 
69 voices againſt 31. 

The ſupplies were, contrary to cuſtom, granted very late, 
and not with the uſual readineſs. The king, not to in— 
creaſe the ill humour, had not mentioned the ſubſidy he was 
oblidged, by the laſt year's treaty, to give Sweaen for her 
ſupport againſt Ruſſia, However, on the 16th of June, he 
thought proper to ſend the following metlage to the houſe 
of commons: : 

His ma/city, having taken the firſt opportunity, uponthe 
death of the late king of Sweden, to renew the ancient alli- 
ances between this kindom and Sweden, and having ſtipu- 
lated by a treaty to pay a ſubſidy to that crown, hath ordered 


that to be laid before the houſe of commons; and 


creaty 
to be part of the parliament. The ſame was done likewiſe by the clergy ot 
Cheſter and Shropſhire, About the lame time mr. Joſeph Hall, mace-bearer 
to the king, and juſtice of the peace, was ſentenced to ſtand in the pillorys 
to pay 2001, fine, to lie three months in priſon, and give Iceutny allo 01 
{ver years, for his Sober Reply to mr. Higg's merry Argument for the Ii. 
theſtical Doctrine of the Trimty. i | 

In May, the king publiſhed directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, for 
the profervation of unity in the church, and the pu ity ol the dritt an —— 
particularly in the doctrine of the tomy. They were required 8 that 
no preacaer whatioever, in his ſermon or lecture, do preſume to deliver any 
other doctrine, concerning the great and fundamantes- 600008 molt 
holy religion, and particularly concerning the bleiſed trinity, . 80 e * 
contained in the holy ſcriptures, and are agreeable to the three Hees, and the 
thirtrnine articles of religion.“ All perſons denying one of the petions in 


the trinity to be God, &c. were to be incapable of any office, and to ſuffer 


S\ 


impriſonment three Years. 
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hopes from their known zeal and affection for the proteſtant 
religion, and the true intereſt of their country, that they will 
enable him to make good the engagements he has entered 
into upon this occaſion. | | 

© His majeſty being informed, that two ſhips called the Briſ- 
tol Merchant and Turky Merchant (now lying under quaren- 
tine) did arrive from Cyprus, and other parts of Turky, in- 
fected with the plague, and have cotton, wool, and other 
goods on board, which are dangerous to ſpread the infection; 
and conceiving it neceſſary for the preſervation of the health 
of his ſubjects, that theſe ſhips and their ladings be burnt and 
deſtroyed, and that a reaſonable {ſatisfaction be given to the 
owners, hath, by advice of his privy-council, cauſed the 
value thereof to be computed by his majeſty's officers, 
and ordered thoſe computations to be laid before the houſe 
of commons, that proviſion may be made for ſatisfying 
the ſame.” | 

This meſſage occaſioned a long debate. Mr Shippen, 
fir Wittiam Wyndham, fir Joſeph Jekyll, the lord Moleſ- 


worth, mr. Butler, and ſome others, deſired to know, 


* Whether we were to give 72, oool. (for that was the ſub- 


ſidy) to Sweden, beſides the maintaining a great fleet, with 
ſix thouſand ſeamen in the Baltic, which they thought a 
ſufficient charge to the nation, without paying ſo great a 


ſubſidy? urging, that before this laſt treaty with Sweden, 


there had been a rupture between the two nations, and hoſ- 
tilities, and great depredations committed by the Swedyh 
privatcers on our merchants; ſo that before any ſubſidy be 
given to that crown, accounts ought firſt to be ſtated and 
tettled, and it might appear upon the balance, that Sweden 
is indebted to us.“ To this it was anſwered by mr. Walpole 
and his brother, mr. Lechmere, the lord Barrington, and 


| - 
{ome others, * that the ſubſidy allowed to Sweden by this 


Jait treaty, and the ſquadron ſent to their aſſiſtance, who was 


no more than had been ſtipulated by former engagements; 
but that the ſubſidy was not like to be demanded any 
more,. the preliminaries of the peace between the czar of 
Muicovy and the crown of Sweden being in a manner ſettled. 
Neither did the king deſire any new tax for it, the land and 
malt-tax being ſuſſicient to anſwer all this year's expence.'” 


Mr Walpole added, © he was extremely glad, he could at 


the ſame time acquaint the houſe, that his majeſty's en- 
deavours to procure a general peace had been ſo ſucceſs— 
ful, that an advantageous treaty with Spain was actually 
agreed on and ſigned.“ The lord Moleſworth obſerved, 


that he would go as far as any man to maintain and ſup— 


port the honour and dignity of the crown of Great-Britain ; 
but that, on the other hand, he was not for ſquandering 
away unneceſſaryly the ſmall remainder of the wealth of 
the nation. That by our late conduct we were become the 
allics of the whole world, and the bubbles of all our allics ; 
but when we have occaſion for our allies, we are obliged to 
pay them well: and to that purpoſe he inſtanced in the 
Dutch troops, that came over to our aſſiſtance in the rebel- 
lion in 17153. He added, that, as to our alliances with 
Sweden, it was a matter of great intricacy and nicety, be- 
cauſe the treaties which England has in divers times made 
with Sweden, are partly contradictory.” He then entered 
into a detail of the treaties of Roſchield and Trevendal 
made in the reigns of king Charles II. and William III. 
* that the engagements lately entered into with the crown of 
Sweden, were likewiſe, 4x Tome meaſure, contrary to the 
treaties ſubſiſting with Denmark; particularly as to the ſe- 
curing to the duke of Holſtcin the duchy of Sleſwick; and 
directly oppoſite to the meaſures formerly concerted with 
the czar of Muſcovy, in order to engage him to check the 
fiercenels and ambition of the late king of Sweden: and 
therefore, in order to engage the czar to yield what he had 
gained, it were but juſt, that the king of Prufſia ſhould give 
up Stetin, and the clettor of Hanover, Bremen and Verden. 


He owned, that the diſtreſſed condition to which the Swedes 


had been reduced, was really worthy of compaſſion: but 
that, on the other hand, it muſt be conſidered, they had 
been, in great meaſure the authors of their own misfortunes 
by their tame ſubmiſſion to a deſpotic tyrannical prince, and 
by ſacrificing their whole ſubſtance to enable him to carry on 


his unjuſt, raſh, and ambitious deſigns; and that any nation 


who followed their example, deferyed the ſame fate. To 
this purpoſe he took notice of the hard uſage of the ſubjects 
of Mecklenburgh from their prince, which he inſinuated to 
have been one of the cauſes of the late rupture with the 
czar; but that, after all, England ought not to intermeddle 
with the affairs of the empire: that the getting naval ſtores 
for our ſhipping was the main advantage we reaped from 
our trading in the Baltic: and he owned that hemp was a 


very neceſſary commodity, particularly at this juncture 


o E N G L AN D. 


at a much cheaper rate than from Sweden and Norway, 


liſt, | 


he may be empowered to raiſe ready money for that pur: 


the penſions, and other payments from the crown.” Alter the 


ing it, was pointed out to them, which was making the houle 


: * 28 Fan 1 
Auguſt, when the king came to the houſe. of pecrs, and 
O , ) 


but that, if due encouragement were given to ſome of our 
plantations in America, we might be ſupplied from thence 


Mr Lechmere diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo on this occaſion; 
but the ſubſidy was at laſt granted by a majority of 19) 
againſt 136. A ſupply was alſo given to ſatisfy the owners 
of the ſhips that were to be burnt, on account of their being 
ſuſpected to be infectious, | 

Notwithſtanding this warm debate about the Swediſh 
ſubſidy, the king Pat, about three weeks after, another meſ. 


ſage to the commons, relating to the debts of the cir; 


His majeſty finds it neceſſary to acquaint his loyal houſe 
of commons with the difficulties he labours under, by rea. 
{on of debts contracted in the civil government; which he. 
ing computed at Lady-day laſt, do amount to more than 
550,000l, | 

If the proviſion, made by an act of the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament for diſcharging this debt, had not hitherto 
proved in a very great degree ineffectual, his majeſty had 
not been under a neceſſity of applying again to pariitament 
upon this occaſion. But being reſolved to caule a rctrench. 
ment to be made of his civil lift expences for the future 
and finding that ſuch a retrenchment cannot be well effect 
ed, without diſcharging the preſent arrears, has ordered 
the accounts thereof to be laid before the houte, and hopes 


2 


poſe on the civil liſt revenues, which to avoid laying any 
new. burden on his people, his majeſty propoſes ſhall be re. 
placed to the civil lift, and reimburſed by a deduction to 


% 


be made out of the ſalaries and wages of all officers, and 


reading of this meſſage, mr. Shippen ſtooduip, and made a 
long ſpeech, wherein he took notice of *this new and un- 
uſual method of aſking for money, not from the throne, and 
at the beginning of a ſeſſion, as it had always been the cul. 
tom in the former reigns; but now, by a me!hge, towards 
the end of the ſeſſion, when molt of the members were gone 
home. Look round about the houſe, gentelman (ſaid he) 
and fee how few members are preſent, when a Þþutincls of 
this conſequence is to be debated.” But, beſides the unlſca- 
ſonableneſs of the time, he obſeved, that this mellage was 
no leſs extraordinary as to another circumſtance; for, wherc- 
as the ways and means of raifing fupplics were always lef to 
the commons, here, not only the ſum, but the way of rai- 


: O 
a perfect parliament of Paris. Thar if things were brought 


to that paſs, it might be caſy for any king, whenever he 
thought fit, to make himſelf arbitrary and abſolute matter 
of our liberties and properties; concluding, he was ture, 
that the gentleman who adviſed the aſking tor ſuch a ſum in 
that manner, would have been of a quite contrary mind two 
years ago; but that it was uſual for men's judgments to alter 
as their intereſts lead them.“ Mr Shippen was anſwered by 
mr. Walpole, who ſhewed the occaſion and the reaſonable- 
neſs of the king's. meſſage, the tenderneſs and regard he 
expreſſed in it for the eaſe of his ſubjects,. and the necetlity 
of complying with his defires. He was ſeconded by mr, 
Lowndes, who faid, that fix-pence in the pound on all the 
civil lift funds*'would-anfwer the purpoſe. But mr. Pulte- 
ney and fir Joſeph Jekyll were of opinion, that it would not 
do, and therefore moved for one ſhilling in the pound; 
adding, that, if this were too much for the preſent occaſion, 
the overplus might go towards the diſcharge of the public 
debts. Mr Sloper agreed with them, and upon this lat 
conſideration moved for one ſhilling and fix-pence in the 
pound; and that the tax might extend to all military oi 
ficers, whoſe pay was above ten ſhillings a day. But this 
motion was dropped, and after ſome other debates it was at 
laſt agreed that 300, oool. ſhouid be raiſed for the debts of 
the civil liſt, by a deduction of fix-pence in the pound ou! 
of ſalaries, wages, penſions, and other payments from the 
crown. For this purpoſe a bill pafied both houſes, and re- 
ceived the royal aflent. At the fame time paltted alſo an act 
for a general pardon. 


as) | g 1 . I 4-58 
The act for reſtoring public credit was paſſed the 10th of 
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concluded the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech: 


0 

My Lords and Gentlemen, e 

1 am glad that the bufineſs of this, and the former 
ſeſſion, is at length brought to ſuch a peed, that ] have 

now an opportunity of giving you ſome receſs, after the 10 

great pains you hve taken in the ſervice of the public. { 


© The common calamity, occaſioned by the wicked ex. 
ecution of the'South-ſea ſcheme, was become fo very gred 


* 
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tions, to gpl enen 
| ſerve the peace and quict of the Kingdom. 


: bs the ſupplies tor the ſervice of the year, 


A 1 


his account with regard to the South- ſca company: 
| peror's refuſal to deliver up mr. Knight, and the favour 
| ſhewn to the directors and their abettors, were 


in the miniſtry Y. 


firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of the ex- 
N chequ er. m The 


, P date. 1 ſccrctaries 


| vy-fcal or Scotland, and the earl of Bute a lord of the bed- 
chamb El 


Great-Britalit and Spain was ſigned at Madrid. 


J T0 
before your meeting, that the providing proper remedies 
for it was very difficult. But it is a great comfort to me to 
obſerve, that public credit now begins to recover, which 
gives me the greateſt hopes, that it will be entirely re- 
ſtored, when all the proviſions, you have made for chat 
end, ſhall be duly put in execution. 

have great compaſſion for the ſufferings of the inno- 
cent, and a juſt indignation againit the guilty ; and have 
readily given my allent to ſuch bills, as you have preſented 
tome, for puniſhing the authors of our late misfortunes; 
and for obtaining the reſtitution and ſatisfaction due to 
thoſe, who have been injured by them, in ſuch a manner, 
as you judge proper. I was at the fame time willing ang de- 
firous, by my free and general pardon, to give enſe and quiet 
to the reſt of my ſubjects, many of whom may, in ſuch a ge- 


neral inf: tuation, have been unwarily drawn in to tranſgreſs 
the laws. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
I return you my hearty thanks for the ſupplies you have 
ranted for tlic current ſervice of this year, and particu- 
larly for your enabling me to diſcharge the debts and ar- 
xears on the civil lift, and to make good the engagements 
| was under for procuring peace in the north, which in all 


probability, will now very ſoon be conc! e Theſe in— 


ſtances of your faithful endeavours to ſupport the honour 

nd dignity of the crown at home and abroad, are freth 
marks of you zal and aſlection to my perſon and govern- 
ment.“ | | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


take this opportunity of acquainting vou, that we have 


renewed all our treaties of c: YMMCrce with Spain, upon the 
ſame foot as they were ſettled 
mult necetiar:ly prove an immediate and valuable 
tage to the trade and manufactures of this kingdom. 
< T ear! ty recommend to you all, in your 
nels and immorality, and to pre- 


*Youare all ſenſible that che diſcontents occaſioned by 


| the great loſſes that many of my tub ects have tultained, 
have been induſtrioufly raiſed and inflamed by malicious 
| and ſeditious libels: but I make no doubt, 


but that, by 

prudent conduct in your feveral- countiics, all the 
emies of my government, who flattered themſelves they 
foul d be able to take advantage from our misfortunes, and 
blow up the ſufferings of my people into popular diſcontent 


A 


and difaffection, will be dilappointed in their wicked de— 


Fur 


| ſigns and expectadions.“ 


The zeal of the parliament deſerved the praiſes beſtowed 


. y che king), tor having in great mea ure re'tored the public * 


dit, when under ſucl h di! Hiculties, and his thanks, not only 
but for the dif- 
of the civil liſt debts, and the ſubſidy to Sweden. 
The King was ſenſible of the i injurious ſuſpicions raiſed on 
| the em- 


char ge 


conſidered as 
FE, 


| ils work, and greatly increaſed the number of the difaffectcd. 
| Hence it was that he ſtrongly expreſſed his apprehenſions, 
| that che enemies to his government would endeavour to blow 
up the luſlerings of che people into diſcontent, that the 


meuibers of pa arliament might be the more zealous to diſap- 


point i their deſignꝭ. 


Aiter the (pee ech the parliament was prorogued to the 


| 19th of Octob: 


ges had been made 


Mr Walpole (as has been ſuid) was made 


During thoſe proceedings, ſeveral chan 


lords Townſhend and Carteret were ap- 
of ſtare. The earl of Ilay was made pri- 


V. hilt the parliament Was employed 1 in ſettling affairs at 
home, che King had continued his negotiations ab! -oad, and 
ended them with ſucceſs, | 


On the 13th of June, N. S. the treaty of peace between 


ed only fix articles, by which all the regulations with regard 
io commerce, agreed upon by the former ene were re- 


The other commiſſione rs of the treaſury were Balle, Turner, Edge- 
©mbe, and Pelham. Mr Horatio Walpole was made ſecretary of the trea- 
ay: and Edward Carteret and Galfredus Walpole, poſt-maſter gene- 
l. Benjamin Mildmay, brother to the lord Fitzwalter, was made a com- 
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before the late war, Which 
advan-- 


. 5 5 J 
ſeveral ſta- 


rights, anck for the [upport of ok dignity ; 


incontclb- ble, and eq uit 


have been Tat ppreffed: 
It contain- 
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newed; and both the contracting parties promiſed to execute 
it with the utmoſt ſincerity, and to renounce all interpreta- 
tions, which had been made uſe of to reſtrain and to weaken 
theſe conventions. They engaged to reſtore mutually all 
the eltects leized and confill (cated on both tides. His Britan- 
nic majeſty, in particul: ir, was to reſtore all the ſhips of t! 0 
Spanith fleet, which had been taken by that of England, i 
the action near Sicily, with the guns, fails, rigging, &c. in 
the lame condition, in which they then were, or the value of 
them, 1 if they were ſold. | | 

The deciſion of the Other diſſiculties and pretenſions was 
referred to the congreſs of Cambray, It was [upulated hke- 
wiſe, that the publication of this treaty {ſhould 2 3 bY erred 
till the general peace, which was nc egotiating at Ca; y, Or 
{me other agreement ſhould be made. It was, 5 ever, to 
take place immediate ly after its being ratified, and the lt 
ters of which ratification were to be exch ange di in hx weeks, 


or 10: Coty it potible. To theſe was ac ded: a ſecret artic le: 


by which King George | Prounth {ed not to interfere and longer 


in the affairs of It; aly, and t. the king of Spain made an abſolute 
ceſſion of Gibraltar and Port- Mahon 

The fame day andther treaty was igned at Madrid, which 
was little expected! it was a delenſive alllance between 
Great-Biitain, France, and + Spam; by which they were to 
defend the dominions. of each 6 ther, Wherever litune?, as 


they were Hxeg by the treaties of Ut: be. Baden, and 1,n- 
don. Fach of the allies was to. furnih hin, who: ſhould 
have GETARON it Or alliltance, or be att1cxed,;, with 8000 foot 


Dad 4009 horſe, or an equiv oy t in money and tips. 


One deſis gn of this allia is the maintenance and 
ſervation ot the treaty, Diet: was to be male at Cambray, 
in order to terminate the diflerences between the empero! 
and king of Spain. 


Their Britannic, molt-chriftian; and catholic ma'eſt 
(ſaid the hith article of this treaty) being entirely fatisfh 
With the Of. Parma has | 
OF chem, and being defirous-t . him marks ot the 

ingular elleem and affect Y1-Mtheyhaveclor him, Selle id 
engage, by virtue ot the prelent treat) 1 grant him a parti— 
cular protection for the prefervation of his territ. Ties and 

ty;.10 chat, if be (hall 
wall join their good c an and -en1za- 
vours to obtain a jult latisfa Rio 'n; and, if that be refuſed, 
they will aore: 2 UPON mes ſures to proc re it him by all other 
methods, watch {hill be in their | 500 

The Sta een were, onthe 
invited to enter int this tre ly; Sag If WAS Pr Omited to 
maintain the treaty of defenfive alliance, made at the Hague, 
the 4th of January, 1717, an 1d chat nothing mou! 10 be donc, 
either directly or indirectly, tothe -Prejur lice thereof. 

The congreſs at Cambray „to Which all che dilkcult 
were fea, Was at lalt opened}. The 
England and France had che title of mediators, 
terminate the numberleſs differences betwee 
Vienna and Madrid; but they coul. a 
mands on both lides being fo Oppolite 5 ne imperial min- 
{ters talk ed 1 III I. O high an, | "de £1 TRE there W415 30 
treatin 9 wih chem: Allthe prete N1101s Ol their malter Were 
or Conteit them, 
It was thus they ex Expreſt- 
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be diſturbed, t! 


We opport1 unity, to be 


and Were. To 
n-the cons of 

: ! * 1 * 
not Tuccecd, the de- 


} 
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y tel; tO ONP!) . 
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wes attacking his 1: 1 . ajelty A 


ed themſetves, in ſpeaking of the pretenſio 5 luke of 
Parma, who had inſilted, that 1 the cmperor and empire. had 
no riglit to exerciſe any ſuperiority over the duchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia. The imperial minitters declared, they 
were amazed the duke ol Parma mould 85 e the aflurance 
to draw ug ſuch a memorial, and eneage the mediators to 
D. eſcht it to the m. It violates aug they ) the 2 t due 
10 his in pe! Aal [1]: ſeſty, Dy 1 | | he has anytovye E)guty 
over tlie duke. he mediators {ſhould have ſup; Defied tuch 
unrealonable © Prete nf0N5, EY vor 127 neither ce ld regard, 
nor had time to difculs. If the Gu e had any juſt cam- 
plaints to prop ole, and \WOL uo: 4 1 r&ENTC ent them * Ts 1 reſp *1 0 
the imperial court, they would te Be treated 
there with equity. | 

The me diators anſwered, that the terms uſed by the im- 
perial! miniſters were not ». Rs becoming between P 
that the memorial in queſtion could not, without ce — 


that the d Uke öf Parma had rea 
to app! y to the con greſs for jul CE, and that he bf ad not met 
with ſutficient encouragement, in his repreſentations to the 
court of Vienna, to addrels himſelf thither again. To this 


miſioner of the exciſe, and Charles Stanhope, treaſurer. of the chamber to 
the king. Hugh Forteſcue was called up to the houſe of Lords by the title 


ot baron Clinton. 


« 
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it was added, that the negotiations had been always delayed, 
by continued obſtructions from the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor: 5.5: | = 

With ſuch diſpoſitions, nothing was concluded, and never 
was congreſs more fruitlets. To amuſe and ſurpriſe one 
another was the chief buſineſs; and, when they broke up, 
they were farcher than ever from agreeing. 

After the peace with Spain, king George had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee the tranquillity of Europe reſtored, by a recon- 
ciliation between Sweden and Rufſia. Though this was 
not done by his mediation, yet, it is certain, the aſſiſtance 
he had given Sweden, and the peace he had procured be- 
teen that crown and thole of Pruſſia, Denmark, and Po- 
land, had determined the czarto bound his pretenſions, and 
hearken to an accommodation. As the czar had no quarrel 
with France, he accepted the. mediation of.that crown, but 
ab{olutely refuſed to hear of the mediation of Great-Britain. 

Sweden was forced to yield up to the czar almoſt all his 
conqueſts, after the battle of Pultowa; as Livonia, Ingra, 
Eſtonia, part of Carelia, and of the territory of Wyburg, 
Riga, Revel, Nerva, &c. and, in return, the czar re- 
ſtored only part of Finland, with two millions of rix-dollars, 
promiſing not to concern himſelf with the regulations of 
their government. 1 | 

The czar included in the treaty the king and republic of 
Poland, and conſented alſo to the including of the king of 
Greai-Britain, in ſuch fort, that the differences between 
them ſnould be acyuited in an amicable manner. | 

Theſe differences daily increaſed; and, if thele princes 
had been neighbours, a war would certainly have enlued. 
Their enmity was in a great meaſure perſonal. The czar's 
was founded upon the conduct of king George, who, whilit 
only elector of Hanover, had entered into the views of the 
northern {lates againit Sweden, and, after reaping the fruit 
of that alliance had declared, on all occaſions, againſt 
Ruflia. Hence the czar always diſtinguiſhed the king of 
Enelwd from the elector of Hanover, and ſhewed all poſ- 
fible regard for the Engliſh, whilſt he endeavoured, by all 
methods, to annoy their king; and, perhaps he would have 
ſacceeded, had it not been for the death of Charles XII. 
That prince and the czar, how much ſoever they were of- 
fended with each other, were more ſo with king George, 
and were going to lay aſide or ſuſpend their reſentments, 
in order to be revenged. About the time of the king's 
laſt arrival from Hanover, mr. Baſtuget, the czar's reſident 
at London, for ſomę expreſſions in a memorial, was or- 
dered © aepart the kingdom in a fortnight. "The czar, in 
revenge this affront, took occaſion to publiſh a declara- 
tion (witch was delivered to the Engliſh factory at Peterſ- 


burg, and pnted in Holland) in order to raiſe diſcontents 


in England. Ihe declaration was as follows: 


„ a 3 
5 V Peterſpurg, Jan. 29, 1720-21. 
It is notorious in what an unjuſt and injurious manher, 
our refideut was fent away from the court of England; 


which, having done us a great and fenhble wrong, ought | 
naturely to have engaged us to ute reprilals, according to 


what is practiſed every where elite. But as we perceive that 
all this is done without any regard to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, and only in favour of the Hanoverian intereſt ; tor 
which the miniſters of Great-Þritain not only neglect the 
| friendihip of foreign powers, but do not even ſpare their 
own country, which more nearly, and more ſenſibly con- 
cern them; we were unwilling that the Engliſh nation, 


\ which has no ſhare in that piece of injuſtice, thould ſuffer 


for it; and therefore we grant to them all manner of ſecu— 
rity and free liberty to trade in all our dominions.“ 


Thefe two princes, without mentioning their other 
qualities, had great talents for negotiation; but king George 
excelled; for, it muſt be owned, no prince could more 
wiicly improve any favourable circumitances to diſconcert 
his cnemy's projects. | 
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beades theſe treaties in which king George had fo great 


an mguence, there was one made with the Moors, and 
ſigned the 12th of Auguſt. Spain, being then at war with 
the Moors, loully complained of the treaty, but without 
any effeck. 


n The family of Conti is one of the four chief families of Rome; the 
other three are thuvſe of Colodna, Orſino, and Savelli, which laſt is 
extinct, WS 

„ John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, died February 24, 1720-21. He 
had himſelf made the following epitaph, and ordered it to be engraved on 
his tomb: but it was not orthodox enough: | 


Pro Hege ſept, pro rebublicx ſemper, dubias non improbus vixi. Incer- 
tus nec perturbatus morior, Chriſtum veneror. In deo confido zterno ac 


onmnipotente, ENS ENTIUM MISERERE MEI. 


0 


the pretendef? When he found he was going to die, he 


ry BN G LAN. D. 
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This year died pope Clement XI. His name was John 
Francis Albani, native of Urbino. He had fat in the pap, 
chair above twenty years. When he was cardinal, he waz 
for his abilities courted by all the powers of Europe, and 
had a great hand in the will of king Charles II. of Spain. 
He was revengeful to the laſt degree, inflexible in his reſo. 
lutions, and rejected all advice. His greateit policy was tg 
keep princes at variance. He exprefled great kindneſs for 
ſent for the pretender, who being come, he told the cardi. 
nals, then in his bed-chamber, that he wanted to ſpeak With 
him in private; but, one of them repreſenting, that it would 
redound moſt to his holineſs's honour to deliver his 14; 
thoughts to him in their preſence, the pope complied, and 
recommended to them the three following points: 

1. To ler the pretender reſide conſtantly in the palace 
which he had aſſigned him. | 

2. To continue the pention granted to him, that he may 
be always enabled to ſupport the royal dignity, till he rec. 
ver his kingdoms. : 

3. To oblige the ſucceſſor in the holy ſee, to aflilt the 
pretender in all things againſt the attempts of his enemics, 

The cardinals aflured the pope they would take care to 
perform the iſt and 4d. articles; but that, as to the 2d, 
they would be inexcuſable, if they thould continue to ex- 
hauſt the treaſure of the church, which was by no menns 
appropriated for the preſervation of one prince alone, but 
for the defence of the Roman catholic religion in genera], 
To this the pope anſwered, that his ſucceftor might, with 
a very ſafe conſcience, draw out ſums from the treaſury for 
the maintenance of the pretender, becauſe he had been de. 
prived of his dominions for the ſake of the catholic religion; 
moreover, the pretender himſelf made a very moving 
ſpeech againſt the inhumanity of abandoning one that waz 
fo helpleſs: but the cardinals replied, that they. would 
conſider of it, and give their anſwer next day. The pope, 
acquieſcing therewith, deſired the cardinal 'd'Althan to 


engage the einperor to gpoule the pretender's intereſt, and 


not to forſake him in the preſent juncture; but that cardinal 
begged to be excuſed, and ſhewed, that it was impollible 
to be done, not only on account of ſolemn tfeaty, but allo 
by reaſon of the ſignal ſervices which England did to his 
imperial majeſty, 1n the late war againſt the Spaniards, 
Clement XI. was tuccceded by Michael Angelo, of the 
family of Conti, who took the name of Innocent XIII. in 
memory of pope Innocent III. the moſt worthy of all the 
popes choſen from amdng the cardinals of that family. 

On the 15th of April, the princeſs of Wales was delivered 
of a ſon at Leicelter-houſe, and, the next day the city of 
London having preſented the congratulatory addrels, the 
king in his anſwer, ſaid, *I cannot omit taking this oppor- 
tunity of afturing you, that J am truly concerned at the ca- 
lamity brought upon you by the wicked management of the 
South- ſea company. I have, however, this comfort, that 
the report of any part of this misfortune cannot with the 
leaſt juitice be imputed to me. Nothing will give me mote 
eale and ſatisfaction than the ſeeing you delivered from your 
preſent ſufferings, your trade revived, and public credit 
re-eſtabliſhed.” This declaration was thought to be neceſ- 
ſary, by reaſon of the inſinuations raiſed by the diſaf. 
fected; | | | 

The young prince was chriſtened the 2d of May: the 
godfathers were the king of Pruſſia and the duke of Vork, 
repreſented by the earl of Grantham and the lord Lumley. 
The godmother was the queen of Pruſſia, repreſented by 
the dutcheſs of Dorſet, The young prince was named WII. 
liam Auguſtus, who, this very year 1746, defcated the 
rebels in Scotland. | | 

The king held, on the 27th of March, a chapter of che 
order of the garter, to fill up the vacancies occaſioned b. 
the death of the dukes of Rutland and Buckingham.“ In 
their room were choſen Charles Fitzroy, duke of Grafton, 
and Henry Clinton, earl of Lincoln. 

The parliament had but one ſeſſion left, ſince the ſeveg 
years expired at Lady-day next. It was propofed in. council 
to diffolve the preſent, and call a new parliament; but it 
was repreſented by the majority, that it would be more 
expedient to hold another ſeſſion, as farther meatures were 


He was made knight of the garter by king Charles II. and lord-chamber- 
lain by his ſucceſſor: he was always in the oppoſition againſt king William, 
and made privy- ſeal by queen Anne. Notwithſtanding his dying in a Me 
of uncertainty, as he owned in his epitaph, he had pes very zealous 
for the church. He left a fon by a natural daughter of king James II. who 
are fince both dead, and the family extinct. 


This year, September 15, died Matthew Prior, for whom a monument 
was erected in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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to be taken towards a perfect reſtoration of the public credit, 
which another parliament might not ſo readily come into. 
It had been inſinuated, that a deſign was formed for the 
continuance of the parliament beyond the next ſeſſion: and 
ſo far believed, that ſeveral members of the common-coun-' 
cil of London demanded, in form, of the lord-mayor, that 
a council ſhould be ſummoned, in which it was intended 
to move for an addreſs to the king to thank him for his 
rcat care of the trade and commerce with Spain, but prin- 
cinally to expreſs their hopes of his calling frequent and 
new parliaments. The lord-mayor, perceiving their inten- 
tions, refuſed to comply with their requeſts on various pre- 
tences. Upon this, they publiſhed an account of their pro- 
ceedings, With the heads of their intended addreſs, under 
the artful title of, An apology for the citizens of London, 
for their not addreſſing his majeſty under , the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of affairs.” | | 

The plague raged this year in the ſouthern parts of France; 
particularly at, Marſeilles. On this occation a proclamation 
was publiſhed, forbidding any perſon to come into England 
from any part of France, between the bay of Biſcay and 
Dunkirk, without certificates of health. The ſtreets were 
ordered to be paved and kept clean; and an act of parli- 
ament paſſed the laſt ſeſſion for prevention of infection, by 
building of peſt-houſes (to which the infected perſons, or 
healthy of an infected family, were to be removed) and by 
ordering trenches or lines to be drawn round any city, town, 
or place infected. Theſe precautions, appearing to ſome to 
be unreaſonable, cauſed great debates, as will hereafter be 
ſeen. | | 

The parliament met on the day appointed, October 19, 
and the ſeſſion was opened with the following ſpeech from 
the throne : . | | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | | 

J acquainted you, when we parted laſt, with our hav- 
ing renewed all our treaties of commerce with Spain; ſince 
which, peace is happily reſtored in the north, by the con- 
cluſion of the treaty between the czar and the king of Swe- 
den, and by that, which I have made with the Moors, a 
great number of my ſubjects are delivered from flavery; 
and all ſuch of them, as trade to thoſe parts of the world, 
are, for the future, fecured from falling under that dread- 
ful calamity. | | 

In this ſituation of affairs, we ſhould he extremely 
wanting to ourſelves, if we neglected to improve the fa- 
vourable opportunity, which this general tranquility gives 
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You cannot but be ſenſible of the ill conſequences, that 
ariſe from ſuch a large debt remaining unprovided for; and 
that, as long as the navy and victualling bills are at a very 
high diſcount, they do not only effect all other public credit, 
but greatly increaſe the charge and expence of the current 
ſervice. It is therefore very much to be wiſhed, that you 
could find a method of diſcharging this part of the national 
debt, which of all others is the moſt heavy and burthen- 
ſome; and by that means have it in your power to eaſc 
your country of ſome part of the taxes, which from an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, they have been obliged to pay. 
A 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The unſpeakable miſery and deſolation, that has of late 
raged in ſome parts of Europe, cannot but be a ſuffi c nt 
warning to us, to ule all poſſible precautions to prevent the. 
contagion from being brought in among us; or, if theſe 
kingdoms thould be vifited with ſuch a fatal calamity, to 
be in a condition, with the bleffing of God, to ſtop its far- 
ther progreſs. And as all other proviſions will be altoge- 
ther vain and fruitleſs, if the abominable practice of run- 
ning goods be not at once totally ſuppreſſed, I. moſt eat 


neſtly recommend to you, to let no other conſideration ſtand 


in competition with a due care of preſerving fo many thou- 
ſand lives. | 

* The ſeveral affairs which I have mentioned to you, 
being of the higheſt and moſt immediate concern ty the 
whole Kingdom, 1 doubt not but you will enter into the con- 
ſideration of them with that temper, unanimiry, and dil- 
patch, that the necefſity and importance of them require.” 


18 c | / 

The king, in his ſpeech, propoſes the affairs to be conli- 
dered ; ſhews the beit manner of extending commerce, and 
ſupplying naval ſtores : exprefles his concern for the debts 
of the navy, and hopes they will be taken care of in the 
ſupplies for the preſent year: concludes with recommending 
all pothible means to prevent the plague, or ſtop the pro- 
grels of its contagion, particularly by providing againdt 
the practice of ſmuggling. © 

The addreſſes of thanks were ſuitable to the ſpeech ; the 
king was congratulated upon his ſucceſs for reſtoring the 
tranquility of Europe, and ſecuring the trade of the nation 


by treaties : aſſurances were given to procecd to the conſi- 


deration of the afſyrs recommended by him, with temper, 
unanimity, and diſpatch. Notwithſtanding theſe affur— 
ances of unanimity, the debates. ran very high this ſeſſion, 
and nothing paled without great oppoſition. 


us of extending our commerce, upon which the riches and Que of the fir{t debates which happened in the houſe of 


grandeur of this nation chiefly depend. It is very obvious, 
that nothing would more conduce to the obtaining fo pub- 
ic a good, than to make the exportation of our own ma- 
aufactures, and the importation of the commodities, uſed 
in themanufacturing of them, as practicable and as eaſy as 
may be preſerved in our favour, our navigation increated, 
and greater numbers of our poor employed. 

* I muſt therefore recommend it to you, gentlemen of 
the houſe of commons, to conſider how far the duties upon 
theſe branches may be taken off and replaced, without any 
violation Of public faith, or laying any new burthen upon 


| my people. And I promiſe myſelf, that, by a due conti- 
| deration of this matter, the produce of thoſe duties, com- 


pared with the infinite advantages, that will accrue to the 
vngdom by their being taken off, will be found {o incon- 
iderable, as to leave little room for any difficulties or ob 
ections., | 

The ſupplying ourſelves with naval ſtores, upon terms 
te moſt eaſy and leſs precarious, ſeems Highly to deſerve 
he care and attention of parliament. Our plantations in 
America naturally abound with moſt of the proper materials 
for this neceflary and eſſential part of our trade and mari- 
ime ſtrength : and if, by due encouragement, we could 
be furniſhed from thence with thoſe naval ſtores, which we 
are now obliged to purchaſe and bring from foreign coun- 
ines, it would not only greatly contribute to the riches, in- 
Mence, and power of this nation, but, by employing our 
on colonies in this uſeful and advantageous ſervice, di- 
"it them from ſetting up and carrying on manufactures, 
Which directly interfere with thoſe of Great-Britain, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

It will be a great pleaſure to me, if, in raiſing the ſup- 
Pcs of this year, it may be ſo ordered, that my people 
My reap ſome immediate benefit from the preſent circum- 
Ulnces of affairs abroad. I have ordered eſtimates to be pre- 
pared for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and likewiſe an 


«ount of the debts of the navy to be laid before you. 
Numb. 77. 


lords was about the famous mr. Law. He came to Eng- 
land, on the 20th of October, in the fleet under fir Tohti 
Norris from the Baltic. Mr Law, after the downſal of the 


Miſſiſſippi ſtoc, had been forced to leave France, to avoid 


the reſentment of the enraged pcople, who had more than 
once attempted his life. Having ſpent ſome time at Venice, 
and paid a viſit to the pretender at Rome, people were not 
a little ſurpriſed, ſome time after, to hear, that he was gone 
to Hanover, from whence he deſigned ſhortly to come into 


England. He was brought up to London by a lord, with 


whom he had negotiated for great parcels of South-ſea ſtoc; 
was privately admitted at court; and having taken a houſe 
in Condut-ftreet, near Hanover-ſquare, he was, for ſome 
days, viſited by great numbers of perſons of quality and 
diſtinction. This gave ſo much umbrage, that on the 26th 


of October, earl Coningſby repreſented to the houſe of 


lords how dangerous it might be, on ſeveral accounts, to 
entertain and countenance ſuch a man as mr. Law; and a 


day being, at his motion, appointed to conſider of that 


matter, the earl ſaid, © that he (the earl) could not but en- 
tertain ſome jealouſy of a perſon, who had done fo much 


miſchief in a neighbouring kingdom, and who being fo im- 


menſely rich, as he was reported to be, might do a great deal 
more hurt here, by tampering with any, who were grown deſ- 
perate, by being involved 1n the calamity occaſioned by the 
fatal imitation of his pernicious projects. That this perſon 
was the more dangerous, in that he had renounced, not 
only his natural affection to his country, and his allegi- 
ance to his dawful ſovereign, by being naturalized in France, 
and openly countenancing the pretender's friends, but, 
which was worſt of all, he had alſo renounced his God, by 
turning Roman catholic; concluding, that they ought to 
enquire, whether ſir John Norris had orders to bring him 
over?” The lord Carteret anſwered, that mr. Law had 
many years ago, the misfortune to kill a gentleman in a 
duel; but that, having at laſt, received the benefit of the 
king's clemency, and the appeal lodged by the relations of 
the deceaſed being taken off, he was come over to plead 
1 | 
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his majeſty's pardon. That there was no law to keep any 
Engliſhman out of his country; and as mr. Law was a ſub- 
ject, of Great-Britain, it was not even in the king's power 
to Rinder him from coming over, if he thought fit.“ To 
this the Lord Trevor replied, that mr. Law was indeed a 
ſubject of Great-Britain, and, therefore, as ſuch, had an 
undoubteg right to come hither ; but the circumſtances of 
a perſon $f his character being brought on board an.Engliſh 
admiral, and at this juncture of time, might deſerve the 
conſideration of that houſe.” Earl Cowper ſpoke much to 
the fame effect: but, however, the affair was dropped, and 
mr. Lav, attended by the duke of Argyle and the earl of 
Hay, pleaded his pardon at the King's-bench according to 
form. | | 

The navy debt, which was increaſed to 1,700,000l. and 
of which the confideration had been recommended from 
the throne} occaſioned. great debates in both houſes. Mr 
Freeman, in the houſe of commons, reflected with ſome 
warmth upon the perſons concerned in that part of the 
adminiſtration, ſaying, „it was matter of wonder, how ſo 
great a debt could be incurred, when the parliament had 
provided what had been defired upon that head.“ Mr 
Shippen hinted, that ſuch extraordinary expences could 
not be for the immediate ſervice of Great-Britain, but in all 
probability, for the preſervation of ſome foreign acquiſiti- 
ons.“ Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſaid, © that he was not againſt pro- 


viding for any jult public debt; but that, in his opinion, 


they could not anſwer it, either to themſelves, or thoſe they 
had the honour to repreſent, if they gave away the nation's 
money blindfold; and therefore he deſired, that the houſe 
might be informed, how ſo great a debt had been contract: 
ed?“ To this mr. Walpole replied, © nothing in the world 
was more reaſonable; and therefore he backed the motion, 
for having a particular account of that debt laid before the 
houſe; but, in the mean time, he might aſſure them, that 


near 1, loo, oool. of it was contracted in the laſt reign; and 


as the perſons now in the adminiſtration were not anſwer— 
able for that part, neither did they deſire, that above one 
million of it ſhould be this year provided for.“ This was 
agreed to without dividing. | 

The tame affair was more warmly debated in the houſe 
of lords: whcna ſurpriſe was expreſſed, how the navy debt 
came to he fo large, it was anſwered (as in the houſe of 


commons) that near two-thirds of the debt had been con- 


tracted in the lalt reign, of which The proofs were ready. 
Upon this the carl of Rocheſter ſaid, that, ſince the debt 


was incurred, it was but juſtice, that they, who truſted the 


government, ſhould be paid; but, on the other hand, it 
became the wiſdom of that houſe to endeavour to prevent 
the like for the future, and to reſtore the navy on the an- 


cient foot, that is, not to exceed the expences provided for 


by parliament.“ And moved for an addrets to that pur- 
poſe. This was oppoſed by the carl of Ilay, who urged, 
that the public good, and the ſafety of the nation, being 
the grand object and, rule of government, ſome latitude 
mult. ot neceflity be gwen, and allowance made to thoſe 
who are in the adminiſtration, for extraordinary expences, 
upon unſorcleen exigences. And therefore, if the miniſters, 
as they had prpmiſed it, gave the houſe a ſatisfactory ac- 
count how the debt in queſtion came to be contracted, there 
was, in his opinion, no occaſion for ſuch an addreſs.” The 
Jord-chancellor Parker and others ſpeaking on the fame fide, 
the motion for an addreſs was rejected by 64 voices (among 
Which was the lord Harcourt's, who had been lately made a 
count) againſt 22. . 

In ſcveral other debates on this affair, it was urged, 


£ 8 


chat the navy debt was increaſed by employing more ſea- 


men than were provided for by parhament, particularly by 
tending large fleets to the Baltic and Mediterranean, and 


keeping the ſailors in pay during the winter: that theſe ex- 


pences were not necèſſary for the ſervice of Great-Britain, 
and therefore 1t was proper to have all the papers relating to 
the northern tranſactions, particularly the lord Carteret's 
private inſtructions, laid before the houle, in order to have 
tull tatisfaction concerning the grounds of theſe expeditions, 
and to ſee whether the act of ſettlement had been no ways 
infringed by them, a point of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
pretent eſtablithment. To this it was anſwered, that the 
employing more ſeamen for ſeveral years, than were pro- 
vided for by parliament, was occaſioned by ſervices which 
either were purſuant to the previous advice, or had the ſub- 
quent approbation of one or both houſes, and were alſo 


neceffary tor the ſafety of the kingdom, and tranquility of 


Lurope: that, the nature of theſe ſervices detaining the 
_ 1quatirons till the months of November, or December, the 
paying off the ſeamen was inconſiſtent with having the ſhips 
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ready to ſail early in the ſpring, and nothing would be ſaved 
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by it. By a great majority it was voted, that lord Carte. 
ret's private inſtructions ſhould not be addreſſed for, and tha: 
the ſending a ſquadron to the Baltic did no way break into 
the act of ſettlement. | | 

The affairs of Spain in the north were ſo equally concern. 
ed inthe increaſe of the naval debt, that the enquiry into 
the one naturally led to the enquiry into the other. Th. 
debate was opened by the duke of Wharton, who animad. 


verted upon the conduct of the miniſters, both as to the 


war and peace with Spain, and moved that the treaty wit! 
that crown might be laid before the houſe. 


be always ready to comply with the deſires of that houlc, 
and even in this particular, as well as in others; but tlaat, 
for his part, he would be ſo free as to declare his judgmen: 
againſt adviſing his majeſty to communicate the treaty in 
queſtion at this juncture, becauſe, to his knowledge, there 
was in it a ſecret article, which the king of Spain had de. 
ſired might not be made public, till after the treaty of Cam. 
bray was over; and, his majeſty having granted that rc. 
gueſt, he therefore hoped that houſe would not deſire hi. 
majeſty to break his promiſe.” 
Wharton's motion was rejected by a majority of 59 voice: 


againſt 22. In another debate the earl of Strafford tuggc!:. 


ow) 4 , : 
ed, © that as the war with Spain was undertaken with: 


neceſſity, or a juſt provocation, ſo the peace was con 
cluded without any benefit or advantage. That, contrary 


to the law of nations, the Spaniſh fleet was fallen upon with. 


out any declaration of war, and even while a Briuſh miniſte: 
and a ſecretary of ſtate-were-amicably treating at Madrid, 
ſo that the Spaniards might think themſelves ſecure fron! 
any hoſtilities. And as the manner of beginning the wa 


did not appear juſtifiable, ſo neither could the war itte! 


be eafily reconciled with ſound politics, ſince it was an in— 
terruption to one of the moſt valuable branches of on. 
trade, and at a time when the nation groaned under the 
preſſure of heavy debts, occafioned by a former long c. 
penſive war: concluding with a motion for an adarets t9 
his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to cauſe the inſtruc. 
tions, that were given to fir George Byng (now lord To. 
rington) to be laid before the houſe.” But as the morion 
for the treaty, fo this for the inſtructions of fir George Byng, 
was upon the queſtion rejected by a majority of 67 again 
24. A proteſt was entered, repreſenting, that a motio! 
for the admiral's inſtructions had never been denied, 
that, without a fight of the lord Torrington's inftruct! 
ons, the war with Spain, in which the action in the Miz: 
terranean involved us, did not appear juſtifiable, and was 
plainly prejudicial to the nation, as it interrupted our com 
merce with Spain, and occaſioned a ſtrict union between the 
French and Spaniſh crowns, which it was the 1nterct 0: 
Great-Britain to have kept always divided. Nor did it ap. 
pear that Great-Britain-reaped any fruits from that war. 
After this it was moved, that the houſe would enquire 
what were become of the Nips taken from the Spaniaru, 


and how they were diſpoſed of, and an addreſs for th 
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purpole was voted. _ . 

[1721-22] The debates on the navy debt being 
for three weeks, a proteſt (Feb. 19,) was entered againſt it, 

in which the ſeveral particulars that were deſigned to be 
proceeded upon, were ſpecified, but they were afterwards 
expunged by an order of the houſe. 

The bill to prevent infection from the plague case 
likewiſe long and warm debates in the houſe of lords. Us 
Cowper moved, that a clauſe might be added to the bil 
for repealing ſo much of the late quarentine act, as 
powers the government to'kemoye to a lazaret, or pet 
houſe, any perſon whatſoever, infected with the plague, 0! 
healthy perſons out ofan infected family from their habitations 
and alſo ſo much of the act, as gives power for the dras- 
ing lines or trenches round any city, town, or place infected. 
He repreſented, that theſe powers were altogether unknown 
to our conſtitution, inconſiſtent with the lenity of our Ire 
government, ſuch as could never be wiſely or ufefiu!!y put 
in practice; and the moreodious, becauſe they ſcemed to 
copied from the arbitrary government of France, and cou 
not be executed but by military force.“ The earl allo f. 
poſed the forcing perſons to accept of nurſes and phyitcian: 
appointed by government. Though the repeal of the ob- 
noxious clauſes in the quarentine act, met with much op. 
poſition, and a petition from the city of London, for cb 

purpoſe, had been rejected by the lords: yet an act pailes 
at laſt for repealing the clauſes for removing perſons * 
peſt-houles, and drawing lines round any city or town that 
was infected. X 
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The mutiny and deſertion bill occaſioned the uſual diſ- 
utes about the army. The lord Trevor opened the de- 
bate with a long ſpeech, wherein he excepted againſt the 
cauſes for puniſhing ſoldiers with death for defertion, and 
for exempting them from being arreſted for debt. He 
urged, that the exerciſe of the martial law in time of 
cace was unknown, and repugnant to our conſtitution : 
chat ſuch a law was indeed neceſſary during the late re- 
pellion; but, there being at preſent no ſuch reaſon, and all 
being perfectly quiet and eaſy under his majeſty's mild go- 
vernment, the puniſhment of offences comnutted by the 
ſoldiery ought to be left to the civil magiſtrate: and that, 
on the other hand, it was unreaſonable to grant ſoldiers a 
rotection from their lawful creditors, ſince a great many 
poor people, who might be drawn in to truſt them, might 
be ruined.“ After a warm debate, the bill paſſed without 
any alteration or reduction of the forces. | 
There was at this time great glamour againſt the French 
building and buying ſhips in England. Some were built 
for them at Briſtol, and more at London. When this mat- 
ter was conſidered in the houſe of lords, it was ſuggeſted, 
« that the practice of building ſhips tor foreigners might be 
attended with very ill and dangerous conſequences; for, as 
{uch foreigners, though at preſent in amity with us, may 
vet, one time or other, become our enemies, they will, in 
ch a caſe, make uſe of thoſe very ſhips to fight againſt 
us: beſides this general conſideration, the preſent great 
ſcarcity of timber in England made tuch a practice ſo much 
the more unjuſtifiable, eſpecially if it was conſidered what a 
great number of ſhips had lately been built for the French, 
dome of which were ſixty or ſeventy gun ſhips.” To this it 
was anlwered, © that they Knew of no law in being to hinder 
any ſhip-carpenter from working for any one, that would 
employ him. That the French, though now in amity, may 
jndeed be one day our enemies; but yet, if they built not 
here ſuch ſhips as they have occaſion for, they might get 
them built in Hollend or at Hamburgh; and they were of 
opinion, that it was better for us to get their money. than 
our neighbours : that indeed, if we could hinder the French 
trom building {hips at all, it would be prudent to do it; 
but ſince they can have them in other places, our prohi- 
biting them to buy them here would rather be detrimental 
than advantageous to us.“ After ſome other ſpeeches, it 
was agreed to conſult the judges. 
ratt, in the name of all the judges preſent (except baron 
Montague, who defired farther time to conſider of it, before 
he gave his opinion) declared, that they knew of no law, 
hereby the king was impowered to hinder any of his fub- 
jects from building ſhips for any one, that would employ 
them, whether natives or foreigners.“ Earl Cooper ſaid, if 
there was no ſuch law, it was high time there ſhould be 
one, to put a ſtop to ſuch a pernicious practice for the fu— 
ture; and therefore moved, that the judges be ordered to 
bring in a bill for that purpoſe. But, after ſome diſputes 


about certain proviſoes, the conſideration of the bill was 


put off and never more reſumed. 
The quakers having petitioned the commons for leave to 


bring in a bill for-taking out their ſolemn affirmation the 
words, in the preſence of Almighty God,“ a bill paſſed 


the houſe for that purpoſe, and was ſent up to the lords, 
where it occaſioned a. debate. The bithop of Rochelter 
having, among other things, ſaid, 
wy fuch a diſtinguiſhing indulgence, as was intended by 
iis bill, ſhould be allowed to a ſet of people, who were 
tardly chriſtians.“ The carl of Ilay anſwered, he wonder- 
ech that reverend prelate ſhould call in queſtion, whether 
the quakers were chriſtians, ſince they were ſo, at leaſt. by 
acc of parhament, being included in the Toleration act, 
under che general denomination of proteſtant diſſenters, 
The biſhop replied, It was againſt the ſtanding orders of 
taat auguſt aflembly to make any perſonal reflections; and 
e thought it a much greater indecency to make a jeſt of any 


ching, that was ſacred; and that the calling the quakers 


chriſtians, by act of parliament, was a ſort of ſide-wind re- 
iections upon chriſtianity itſelf; however, he would let 
tat pals, and reſerve to another opportunity what he had 
to offer againſt the bill. Accordingly, he afterwards en- 


| Geavoured to prove the quakers were no chriſtians, and was 


ſeconded and ſupported by the earl of Strafford, lord North 
and Grey, and the archbiſhop of York. When the bill 


as Committed, a petition from ſome of the London clergy 
vas preſented by the.archbiſhop of York, ſetting forth, 


that, the bill might, in its conſequences, nearly affect 
ne Property of the ſubject in general, ſoit would in a more 


Apecial manner, indanger the Jegal maintenance of the 


Geroy by tythes, inaſmuch as the people called quakers pre- 
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tempt pertons 0 protets themſelves quakers in order to b 


Upon which, chiet-juſtice=- 


He did not know 
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tend to deny the payment of tythes upon a principle of con- 
ſcience : and therefore might be under ſtrong inducements 
to eaſe their conſciences in that reſpect, by violating chem 
in another, when their ſimple aſſirmation, on behalf of friends 
of the ſame pertuaſion, ſhall paſs in all courts of judicaturc to. 
legal evidence. However, that theinjuries, whichthe petitio- 
ners in their private affairs might poſſibly ſuffer, were as they 
ought to be, of {mall account with them in compariſon of the 
miſchicfs which might redound to ſociety from the indul- 
gence intended, as it feemed to imply, that jultice may be 
duly adminiſtered, and government ſupported, without 
the intervention of any folemn appeal to God as a wirnets 
of the truth of what is ſaid by all perſons, in all cates of 
great importance to the common welfare; whereas the pe- 
titioners were firmly perſuaded, that an oath was inſtituted 
by God himſelf, as the ſureſt bond of fidelity among 
men, and hath been eſteemed, and found to be ſo by the 
wildom and experience of all nations in all ages. But that 
what chiefly moved the petitioners to apply to their lord{hips 
ſerious concern, leſt the minds of good men ſhould be ericy- 
ed and wounded, and the enemies of chriſtian ity trium 
when they ſhould ſee ſuch condeſcenſions made by a chrit- 
tian legiſlature to a ſet of men, who renounce the divine 
inſtitutions of Chriſt; particularly that, by which the {1irh- 
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ful are initiated into his religion, and denominated chris 


tians; and who cannot, on this account, according” to the 
uniform judgment and practice of the catholic church, be— 


deemed worthy of that ſacred name. The petitioners more- 


over repreſented, that, upon the bet information they 


could get, the inſtances wherein any quaker had refuſed 
the folemn affirmation preſcribed by an act in the 7th and 8th 
years of William III. had from the paſſing that ack to that 
day, been exceeding rare; ſo that there might be ground to 
hope, that the continued ule of the ſaid foletan aſtirmation 
would, by degrees, have entirely cured that people of 
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thoſe unreaſonable prejudices againſt an oath, which the fa. 
vour deſigned them by the bill night tend to ttrengthen and 
confirm. And the petitioners humbly lelt it to their lord. 
ſhips wile deliberations, whether fuch an extraordinary in— 
dulgence, granted to a people already, as is conceived, too 
numerous, might not contribute to multiply their fest, and 


exempted hom the obligation of oaths, and to ſtand upon a 
foot of privilege, not allowed to the belt Chriſtians in the 


kingdom.” 

The receiving and reading of this petition was warmly op- 
poled, and, the queltion being at Jait put, it was rejected. 
All the bithops preſent, except the two archbiſthops, the 
biſhops of Oxford, (Potter) Latchhcld and Coventry, 
(Hough) and Rocheiter, were againſt the petition. - The 
biſhop of Saliſbury endeavoured to mitigate the matter, and 


_ propoled, that the petitiones might have leave to withdraw 


their petition ; but this was oppolcd by rhe earl of Sunder- 
land, who laid, that a committee ought to be appointed to 
enquire into the authors and promoters of it, for he looked 
upon it to be no better than a libel. The lord Townthend. 
took notice of the irregular way, in which the petition was 
preſented, for, if it was a petition of the London clergy, it 
ought to be offered either by the biſhop of that dioceſe, or 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; whereas it was preſented 
by the archbiſhop of York, who was metropolitan of ano- 
ther province. However, a proteſt was entered by ſeveral 
lords and biſhops againſt rejecting the petition. After this, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury moved, that the quakers at- 
firmation might not be admitted in courts of judicature, 
but among themſelves; and the archbrſhop of York moved 


-* 


for a clauſe, that the quakers affirmation ſhould not go in 


any ſuit at law fortythes: but, after ſome farther debate, 
the bill was gone through, and ſent bac to the commons; 
but a proteſt was entered againft it by ſeveral lords and 
biſhops. | | 

As nothing had paſſed without being proteſted againſt, 
the carl of Sunderland, towards the end of the ſeſſion, took 
notice, © that the privilege of entering proteſts had, of late, 
been ſo much abuſed, that, in his opinion, tome reſtraint 
ought to be put to it by limiting the time for catering proteſts 
upon aſking leave of the houte, which was never denied: 
and therefore he moved, that ſuch lords, as ſhall enter 
their proteſtations with reaſons ſhall do the ſame before 


” 


two o'clock the next fitting day, and ſign them before the 
houſe riſes.“ This was oppoled by the lord Cowper, who al- 
ledged, that, the time being fo ſhort, and very few lords 
coming ſo early, ſuch an order would in effect put an end 
to all proteſting, which was an ancient privilege of that houſe,” 
The biſhop of Rocheſter added, © that if proteſts were limi- 
ted to fo ſhort a time, this was at, leaſt the way to have them 
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crude and indigeſted: and he thought it unbecoming the 
dignity of that auguſt aſſembly to have any thing entered 
upon their journals, which were records for after ages, be- 


The principal ſtates of Europe; 
Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 


/ 


HISTORY: or ENGLAND. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
© The raiſing the current ſupplies of the year, and che 
making a proviſion for the diſcharge of ſo conſiderable 


ruin. In that memorable critis, the duke of MARLBOROUGH led his 
troops with unexampled celerity, order, from the ocean to the Danube, He 


fore it had been duly conſidered, and well digeſted.” How- part of the debt of the navy, is a farther proof of your affec- | 
ever, it was reſolved, that it ſhould be a ſtanding order of tion to me, and your regard for the public; and your doing 
the houſe (inſtead of the order of the th of March, 1641) it, in a manner to little burthenſome to my people, give: 
that ſuch lords, as ſhall enter their proteſtations with reaſon, me the greateſt ſatisfaction, b c 
{hall do the ſame before two o'clock the next ſitting day, and i l 
ſign them before the houſe riſes. | | My Lords and Gentleman, | B 3 
Ihe commons, after having granted the neceſſary ſupplies, I cannot in juſtice part with this parliament, witho: 3 [ 
8 . : - . . . - ny | 
broughtin a bill for {ſecuring the freedom of elections of mem- returning you my ſincereſt thanks for your ſteady and reſo- ( 
bers of parliament. Great debates aroſe about ſeveral clauſes lute adherence to my perſon and government, and to the in- D / 
that were offered to be inſerted inthe bill; particularly, that no tereſt of the proteſtant caule both at home and abroad.. 
officer of the cuſtoms or exciſe ſhould vote at any election for The enemies of our happy conſtitution have given the E: b 
parliament men. This was ſtrenuoufly oppoſed, as taking ſtrongeſt and moſt honourable teſtimony of your behaviour : te 
away from thoſe officers their birth- right, as Engliſhmen and in theſe particulars, by the implacable malice, which they t 
trecholders; upon which that clauſe was dropped. Another have, upon all occaſions, expreſſed againſt you. 7 v. 
was propoſed, that no perſon, who did not pay ſcot and © You muſt all be ſenſible, that they are at this juncture re. 0 
lot, ſhould have a vote in a corporation. This was alſo op- viving with the greateſt induſtry, the fame wicked arts of ca- t! 
poſed, © becauſe (as it was urged) it had already been ad- Iumny and defamation, which have been the conſtant pre. pl 
judged at committees of elections, and agreed to by the ludes to public troubles and diſorders: and ſuch is their infa- a 
houte in ſeveral caſes, that ſuch perſons, in ſome places ſhould tuation, that they flatter themſelves, the groſſeſt miſrepreſen- bt 
have no votes; and in other places theyſhould be allowed to tations w1l their advantage, and give them an oppor- In 
vote, provided they did not receive alms from the pariſh.” As tunity of recommending themſelves to the favour and good 1 
this Hauſe was not inſiſted upon, the bill paſſed, and was opinion of my people. But J have ſo juſt a confidence in fre 
ſent up to the lords. The earl of Sunderland endeavoured the affection of my {ubjects, and in their regard for their own 
to ſhew the impoſſibility of the ſeveral clauſes of the bill be- welfare, that I am perfuaded they will not {utter chemſelve, pa 
ing put in execution, without expoſing the moſt innocent to be thus impoted upon, and betrayed into their on the 
perſons to the guilt of perjury. After ſeveral ſpeeches on deſtruction. | im 
both ſides, the bill was rejected by 48 voices againſt 30. For my part, as the preſervation of the conſtitution in ten 
An act paſſed this ſeſſion, to enable the South-ſea com- church and ſtate ſhall always be my care, I am firmly de- br1 
pany to diſpoſe of the effects in their hands by way of lot- termined to continue to countenance luch, as have maniteſte:| lan 
tery or ſubtcription, in order to pay the debts of the com- their zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, and have the religiou: ful; 
pany., By a clauſe in this bill, the South-ſea company andcivil rights of all my ſubjects truly at heart; and I queſiion da) 
wore impowered to ſell 200, oool. a year of their capital not but that behaviour, which hasjutily recommended themto lire 
ſtoc for the fame purpoſe. Another act paſſed, to prolong me will effectually ſecure to them the good-will of ail that ord 
the times for hearing and determining claims upon the are well-affe&ed ro my government, and will convince the oth 
ellatcs of the South-lea directors, and of mr. Aiſlabie and world, that the expectations of thofe are very ill grounded, Fra 
mr. Crages.::.: | | who hope to prevail with a proteſtant free people, to give uh 
On the 7th of March, the buſineſs of the ſeſſion being their religion and liberties into the hands of ſuch as arc Rhit 
over, the king came to the houſe of peers, and, put an enemies unto both.” 1 Mm 1 
end to the parhament, with the following ſpeech to both After this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 43 0 
houles: 5 1 15th of March, but, on the ioth, a proclamation was pub- Ti 
| | | liſhed ro diflolve the parliament, and, three days after, yy 
My Lords and Gentiemen, | „ another for calling a new one. | pa 
* You could not have given me a more acceptable in- 2, | | have | 
{ance of your zeal and affection, than by diſpatching, with [1722] Soon after the diſſolution of the parliament, died the ge 
ſo much unanimity, the ſeveral particulars I recommended Charles Spencer, earl of Sunderland, whole abilities as a by je: 
5 vou at the beginnt Fthis f. for | miniſter indiſputable, but wl ſed himſelf to gre 3 
190 vou at the beginning of this ſeſſion, for the eaſe and ad- miniſter were indiſputable, but who expoled himlelt to gre! had þþ 
vantage of my people. | „ | odium by the violence of his temper, and the ſhare he wa: behin 
* The many and great encouragements you have given thought to have had in the South-ſea ſcheme ; and in che theſe 
to our trade and manufactures, and the proviſion you have latter part of his life it is thought, upon good grounds, that 1 
Fr . - . . . . ane 
made for our being ſupplicd with naval ſtores from our own he had entered into correſpondences and deſigns, which Ws, f 
plantations, will, I make no doubt, excite the induſtry of would have been fatal to the public. attend 
my lubcects, employ a greater number of the poor, increaſe His death was' followed in leſs than a month by tha: or judge 
our navigation, and be a conſiderable addition to the riches his father-in-law the duke of Marlborough, whoſe character 5 
and ſtrength of this nation. has been given in the former part of this hiſtory.“ He was doing 
6 | | x Pow 
It may not be unproper to inſert here the monumental inſcription on the Ambaſſador extraordinary and Plenipotentiary powers 
pillar in the park, before the caſtle of Blenheim, which enumerates the duke To the ſtates- general of the united provinces. all his: 
_ of Marlborough's exploits in a plain, elegant, and maſculine ſtyle ; | | 5 | | taken tl 
- The duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death of king William. | 72tho 
The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Q. Anne, He confirmed and improved theſe. He contracted others, after the acceſſion © Ol two 
In the fourth year of her reign of Queen Anne; and re- united the confederacy, which had been diflolved s Wha 
: In the year of the chriſtian æra 1705; | at the end of a former war, in a ſtricter and firmer league. une 
A monument defigned to perpetuate the memory of the ſignal victory | 8 Verp, 1 
Obtain'd over the French and Bavariane, Captain- general and commander in chief monch, 
Near the village of Blenheim, Ot the forces of Great-Britain. which h 
On the banks of the Danube, 1 | | | puter 
By JOHN duke of MARLBOROUGH ; The duke led to the field the army of the allies. He took with ſurprizing duke co 
The hero not only of his nation, but of his age; rapidity Venlo, Ruremonde, Stevenfwaert, Liege. He extended and fe- care ext 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the field; cured the frontiers of the Dutch. The enemies, whom he found infuling own arr 
Who by wildom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, at the gates of Nimweghen, were driven to ieek for ſhelter behind their 7 o this 
Reconciled various and even oppoſite intereſts ; lines. He forced Bonne, Huy, and Limbourge in another campaign. £:* Te-Initat, 
Acquired an influence, which no rank, no authority can give, opened the communication of the Rhine, as well as the Maes, IIc adac heſe 
Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue; all the country between theſe rivers to his former conqueſts, The arms 0! on every 
Became the fixed important center, Francr; favoured by the defection of the elector of Bavaria, had penetratc: a Kind of 
Which united in one common cauſe jato the heart of the empire. This mighty body lay expoſcd to immediate and had 


tion had 
alone, w. 


In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, ſaw ; he attacked; nor ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy. He forced the The h. 

zroke the power of France, Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, in their ſtrong intrenchments at Schei- or more 

When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt; lenberg. He paſſed the Danube. A ſecond royal army, compoſed of ti wen don 

_ Reſcued the empire from deſolation; beſt troops of France, was ſent to reinforce the firſt. That of the confeic- lere the 
Aﬀerted and confirmed the libertics of Europe. rates was divided. With one part of it the fiege of Ingolitadt was carried To coy 
1 on. With the other the duke gave battle to the united ſtrength of France treach 

Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the intereſts, directed and Bavaria. On the ſecond day of Auguſt, 1704, he gained a more glo- Were the 
by the policy, ſupported by the arms of that crown, was placed on the throne rious victory than the hiſtories of any age can boaſt, The heaps of flan Vendoſm 
of Spain. King William the third beheld this formidable union of two great, were dreadful proofs of his valour. A marſhal of France, whole legions of M his c 
and once rival, monarchies. At the end of a life ſpent in defending the French, his priſoners, proclaimed his mercy, Bavaria was ſubdued. Rt | ROUGE 
liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in their greateſt danger. He provided for tiſbon, Augſburgh, Ulm, Meminghen, all the uſurpations of the ene, | The appr 
their ſecurity, in the moſt effectual manner, He took the duke of Marl- were recovered. The liberty of the diet, the peace of the empire, were be. | fight, 1 
borough into his ſervice, | | b ſtored, From the Danube the duke turned his victorious arms toward tf: "ew gene 


10 enhange 
late arms. 


JT 


interred the gth of Auguſt, with great funeral pomp, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey; and was ſucceeded as maſter-general 
of the ordnance, and colonel of the firſt regiment of foot- 
guards by the ea of Cadogan, FLIES 

The elections for members of parliament were carried on 
with great zeal on both ſides; but the majority of the elect- 
ed was clearly in favour of the court ; as was likewife that of 
the ſixteen Scots peers, who were the dukes of Montroſe 
and Roxburgh, the Marquis of Tweedale, the earls of Su- 
therland, Rothes, Loudon, Haddington, Buchan, Selkirk, 
Orkney, Stairs, Deloraine, Llay, Hoptoun, Bute, and 
Aberdeen. 4 | | | 

It was king George's lot to meet with continual diſtur— 
bances. The affair of the South-ſea and the favour ſhewn 
to the managers of that ſcheme, had rated great diſcon- 
tents. It was natural for the enemies of his perſon and go- 


: , ©. | <.; 
ſo, and, though without hope of any foreign” alliitance, 


they imagined it poſſible to ſucceed in their deſigns, unleſs 
I prevented by a diſcovery. The King had ſome fuſpicion of 
I a plot, which he had intimated in his ſpeech to both houles, 
| but preſently after his ſuſpicions were turned into certainty. 


In the beginning of May he had full information of a con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt him, the firſt notice of which came 


from the duke of Orleans. a 
Upon this information, a camp was marked out in Hyde- 
| park, to which the troops of the King's houlehold marched 
F the next day. Orders were iflued to all military officers 
immediately to repair to their reſpective commands. Licu- 
tenant-general Maccartney was diſpatched to Ireland, to 
bring over ſome troops from thence into the welt of Eng- 
land. Meſlengers were ſent to Scotland to ſecure ſome 
ſuſpeted perſons; and mr. Horace Walpole, who tome 
days before, went over to Holland, was inſtructed to de— 
fire the ilates, to keep in readineſs the guarantee troops, in 
order to be {ent into England in cate of neccliny. On the 
other hand, colonel Churchill was ſent to the court of 
France, with a private commiſſion, probably to ſee how 


Rhine, and the Moſelle. Landau, Treves, Traerbach were taken, In the 

courſe of one campaign the very nature of the war was changed. The invaders 

of other ſtates were reduced to defend their own. The 1rontier of France 
was expoſe. in its weakeſt part to the efforts of the allies, 

Toit he might inprove his advantage, that he might puſh the ſum of 
things to a ſpeedy deciſion, the duke of MARLBOROUGH led his troops 
early in the following year once more to the Moſelle. They, whom he had 
ſaved a few months before, neglected to ſecond him now. They, who might 
have been his companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he taw 
the generous deſigus he had formed fruſtrated by private intereſt, by pique, 
by jealouſy, he returned with ipeed to the Maes, He returned; and victory 
returned with him. Liege was relieved; Huy re-taken ; the French, who 
had preſſed the army of the ſtates-general with ſuperior numbers, retired 
behind intrenchments, which they deemed impregnable. The duke forced 
theſe intrenchments, with inconfiderable loſs, on the ſeventh day of July, 


1705. He deteated a great part of the army, which defended them. The reit 


eſcaped by a precipitate retreat. If advantages proportionable to this luccels 
were immediately obtained, let the failure be aſcribed to that misfortune which 
attends moſt confederacies, a diviſion of opinions, where one alone ſhould 
judge; a diviſion of powers, where one alone thould command. The diſap— 
pointment itſelf did honour to the duke, It became the wonder of mankind 
how he could do ſo much under thoſe reitraints, which had hindered him from 
doing more. | | | 

Powers more: abſolute were given him afterwards. The increaſe of his 
powers multiplied his victories. At the opening of the next campaign when 
all his army was not yet afl@nbled, when it was hardly known that he had 
taken the field, the noiſe of his triumphs was heard over Europe. On the 
!2th of May, 1506, he attacked the French at Ramillies. In the ſpace 
of two hours, the whole army was put to flight. The vigour aud conduct 
wh which he improved this ſucceſs, were equal to thole, with winch he 
gained it, Louvain, Bruſſels, Malines, Liere, Ghent, Oudenard, Ant- 
werp, Damme, Bruges, Courtray ſurrendered. Ottend, Menin, Dender- 
mond, Aeth were taken. Brabant and Flanders were recovered, ' Places 
which had refiſted the greateſt generals for months, for years; provinces, 
dilputed for ages, were the conqueſts. of a ſummer. Nor was the 


care extended to the remoteſt ſcenes of the war. He choſe to leſſen his 
own army, that he might enable the leaders of other armies to conquer, 
To this it muſt be aſcribed that Turin was relieved, the duke of Savoy 
re · inſtated, the French driven with confuſton out of Italy. | 

Thele victories gave the confederates an opportunity of carrying the war, 
on every ſide, into the domiaions of France, But ſhe continued to enjoy 
a kind of peaceful neutrality in Germany. From Italy ſhe was once alarmed, 
and had no more to fear. The entire reduction of this power whoſe ambi- 
tion had cauſed, whoſe ſtrength ſupported the war, ſeemed reſerved for him 
alone, who had ſo triumphantly begun the glorious work. 

The barrier of France, on the ſide of the Low-countiies, had been forming 
or more than half a century, What art, power, expence could do, had 


hete the duke of MARLBOROUGH threatencd to attac her, 

To cover what they had gained by ſurprize, or had been yielded to them 
by treachery, the French marched to the banks of the Schelde. At their head 
were the princes of the blood, and their moſt fortunate general, the duke of 
Vendoſme. Thus commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check the victor 
a his courſe. Vain were their hopes. The duke of MARLBO- 
ROUGH paſſed the river in their ſight, He defeated their whole army. 

he approach of night concealed, the proximity of Ghent favoured their 
icht. They neglected nothing to repair their loſs; to defend their frontier. 
New generals, new. armies, appeared in the Netherlands. All contributed 
| 0 enhance the glory, none were able to retard the progreſs of the contede- 
ate arms, 


vernment to improve fuch a juncture: accordingly they did 


duke content to triumph alone. Sollicitous for the general intereſt, his 


been done to render it impenetrable. Vet here ſhe was moſt expoſed; ſor 
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far the aſſurances from thence were to be depended upon. 
By theſe precautions the public tanquility was preferved in 
Great-Britain, However, the apprehenſions of the plot 
did not a little affe& public credit; for, on May the 7th, 
South-ſea ſtoc fell from 9o to 77; and the timorous or dit- 
affected began a run upon the bank. But a few days alter 
the funds gradually roſe to their former value. 

Toauthorize theſe precautions, and found the temper of 
the people, the lord Townſhend writ the following letter to 
the lord-mayor of London : © 


& 
My Lord, Whitehall, May 8, 1722. 
His majeſty having nothing more at heut than the 
peace and ſafety of his good city of London, the protechion 
of its) inhabitants, and the ſupport of public credit, has 
commanded me to acquaint your lordſhip, that he has fe- 
ceived repeated afid unqueſtionable advices, that teveral of 


his ſubjects, forgetting the allegiance they owe to his ma— 


jeſty, as well as the natural love they ought to bear to their 
country, have entered into a wicked conſpiracy, in concert 
with traitors abroad, for raiſing a rebellion in this Kingdom 
in favour of a popiſh pretender, with a traiterous deſign to 
overthrow our excellent conſtitution both in church and 
ſtate, and to ſubject a proteſtant free people to tyranny and 
ſuperſtition; but I am perſuaded, that it will be a great 
ſatisfaction to your lordſhip and the city to find, that, at the 
ſame time J am ordered to inform you of this deſign, I am 
likewiſe commanded by his majelty to let you know, that 
he is firmly affured, that the authors of it ncither are, nor 
will be ſupported, nor even countenanced by any foreign 
power. And as his majetly has had timely notice of their 
wicked machinations, and has made the proper diſpolitions. 
for defeating them, he has no reaſon to doubt, but by the 
continuance of the bleſſing of Almighty God, and the ready 


1 


aſtiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, this effort of the malice of 
his enemies will he turned to their own confüfon. 

His majeſty makes no doubt, but your lordſhip, 'pur- 
ſuant to the truſt repoſed in you, will, in contunction with 

Liſle, the bulwark of this barrier, was beſieged. A numerous garriſon 
and a marſhal of France defended the plage. Prince lugene ot Savor 
commanded, the duke of MARLBOROUGH corvercd and fuſtained the 
ſiege. The rivers were ſeized, and the communication with Holland inter 
rupted. The duke opened new communications with great labour and 
much greater art. Through countries, over-run by the enemy, the neceflary 
convoys atrived in fatety. One alone was attacked, The troops which at- 
tacked it, were beat. The defence of Lifle was animated by afurances of 
relief. | | 

The French aflembled all their force, They marched towards the town, 
The duke of MARLBOROUGH offered them battle, without ſuſpending 
the ſiege. They abandoned the enterprize. They came to tave the town. 
They were ſpectators of its fall. 

From this conquelt the duke haſtened to others. The poſts, taken by the 
enemy on the Schelde, were ſurprized. That river was patted the ſecond 
time; and notwithſtanding the great preparations made to prevent it, with— 
our oppoſition, : | 

Bruilels, beſicged by the elector of Bavaria, was relieved, Ghent fur- 
rendered to the duke in the middle of a winter remarkably ſevere. An army, 
little interior to his own, marched out of the place, | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open another campaign, 
the duke befieged and took "Tourney. He inveſted Mons. Near this city 
the French army, covered by thick woods, defended by treble intrenchments, 
waited to moleſt, nor preſumed to offer battle. Even this was not attempt- 
ed by them with impunity. On the laſt day of Auguſt 1709, the duke at- 
tacked them in their camp. All was employed, nothing availed againſt the 
reſolution of ſucha general; againſt the fury of ſuch troops. The battle 
was bloody. The event decilive. The woods were, pierced, The forti- 
fications trampled down, The enemy fled. The town was taken. Douay, 
Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, Bouchain underwent the ſame fate in two {uc- 
ceeding years. Their vigorous reſiſtance could not ſave them. The army 
of France durit not attempt to relieve thein. It ſeemed preſerved to defend 
the capital of the monarchy. 

The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſs was neither diſtant, nor dubious, 
The French acknowleged their conqueror, and ſued for peace, 


Theſe are the actions of the duke of MARLBOROUGH, 
Performed in the compaſs of few years, 
Sufficient to adorn the annals of ages, 
The admiraiion of other nations 
Will be conveyed to the lateſt poſterity, 
In the hiſtorics even of the enemies of Britains 


The fenſe, which the Britiſh nation had 
Ot his tranſcendent merit, 
_ | Vas expreſſed 
In the moiſt folemn, moſt effeftual, moſt durable manner, 


The acts of parliament, inſcribed on this pillar,- 
Shall ſtand 
As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
Illuftrions monninents 
Of MALBOROUGHPs glory 
| And | 
Of Britain's gratitude, 


4 About this time David Graham, eldeſt fon of the duke of Montroſe, 
was created ear! Graham of Beltord in Northumberland ; and Robert Ker, 
only ſon of the duke of Roxburgh, earl Ker of Wakefield in Yorkthire. 
John Leſly, carl of Rothes, dying toon after his election, James Ogilvy, ear! 
of Finkater and Scaſield was elected in his room. 
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the other magiſtrates of his good city of London, exert, 


with the utmoſt care and vigilance, your authority at ſo 
important a conjuncture, for the preſervation of the public 
peace, and the ſecurity of the city. 
Jam, &c. | 


TOWNSHEND. 


The reception this letter met with was very acceptable to 
the court. An addreſs was prefented by the court of al- 
dermen, thanking the king for his indulgent regard to the 
city of London, by informing them of the wicked deſigns 
of his enemies at home and abroad, and congratulating 
him upon the happy ſucceſs of his nogotiations, which had 
procured aflurances, that theſe traiterous purpoſes would 
not be ſupported by any foreign power: | 

When we reflect (continues the addreſs) on the many 
bleſings, which Britons enjoy, under the protection of a 
prince, who makes the laws of this land his rule for the go- 
vernment of his people, when we conſider that neither the 
civil, or religious rights of your majeſty's ſubjects, have 
met with the leaſt inſtance of violation, fince your majeſty's 
happy acceſſion to the throne of theſe realms, when we re- 
collect your majeſty's royal clemency and benevolence, 
Afince the laſt rebellion) to numbers of thoſe who had of- 
fended, in the higheſt degree, againſt their king, and the 


. 


Jaws of their country, we cannot but expreſs the utmoſt ab- 


horrence of thoſe vile and deteſtable perſons, who ſhall 


again conſpire and attempt to bring a free and ha ppy people 
under the voke and tyranny of ſuperſtition, and to involve 


this nation in a ſtate of blood, miſery, and utmoſt con- 


„„ | 

And as theſe muſt be the unavoidable conſequences at- 
tending any enterprize to alter our preſent happy eftabliſh- 
ment, and to introduce a popiſh one; 

As Enoliſhmen that value our liberties; as honeſt men 
that have {worn allegiance to your majeſty, and who have 
abjured and renounced the pretender; and as real friends 
to our excellent conſtitution. in church and ſtate (with a 
proteſtant prince at the head of it) we beg leave in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to declare to your majeſty, that, as 
we arc bound in gratitude, we will exert ourſelves in our 
ſeveral ſtations, with the utmoſt care and vigilance, for the 
preſervation of the public peace and tranquility, and for the 
reſtoring of public credit; and that we will ule our ſincere 
and hearty endeavours for the firm ſupport of your majeſty 
pon the throne, and for the making your reign eaſy and 
happy.” | . ' 

The example of London was followed by many other 
citics and boroughs, who all expreſſed the ſame zeal and 
devotion. But, notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, the 
king's journey to Hanover was laid aſide, though the re- 
gency had been ſettled, in which the prince of Wales had 
no part. The court, however, went to Kenſington, and 
the prince and princeſs retired to Richmond. 

Various were che reports about the nature and diſcovery 
of the conſpiracy, as the government did not as yet think 
fit to publiſh the particulars. However, to remove all ſuſ- 
picions of its realty, ſeveral perſogs were taken up. On the 
21ſt of May, mr. George Kelly, who went under the name 
of Johnſon, an lriſh clergyman, was ſeized at his lodgings 
in Bury-ſtreet, by three meſſengers, for treaſonable cor- 
reſpondences; and, having delivered his ſword and papers 
io them, they placed them in a window, and went in ſearch 
„f other things. Their negligence gave him an opportu- 
nicy of recovering his word, which he drew, and ſwore 
he would run the firit man through the body, that diſturbed 
him in what he was doing, which was burning his papers in 
u candle with his left hand, whilſt he held the drawn ſword 
inthe other. When the papers were burnt, he ſurrendered 
himſelf. 

On the 4th of Auguſt, mr. Robert Cotton, of Hunting- 
tonthire, one of the gentlemen concerned in the late re- 
dellion, and cleared by the act of grace, was ſeized at his 
lodoings over againſt Somerſet-houſe, as were alſo his foot- 
man and landlady. Two days after, mr. Cochran and mr. 
Smith were brought priſoners from Edinburgh, and Coch- 
ran was committed to the Tower. One John Sample, for- 
merly a ſervant to fir Robert Sutton, while he refided as 
envoy extraordinary at the court of France, having been 
taken up for high-treaſon, and being in cuſtody of a meſ- 
lenger, found means, on the 5th of Auguſt, to make his 


eſcape ; upon which a proclamation was iſſued out, with a. 


reward of 1000l. for apprehending him. And on the 13th, 
another proclamation, with the like reward, was publiſhed 
for apprehending mr. Thomas Carte, a non-juring clergy- 
man, againſt whom a warranthad been iſſued by one of the 
tecretaries of ſtate. | 
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On the 24th of Auguſt, dr. Francis Atterbury, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and dean of Weſtminiter, was apprehended by 
{ome of . the king's meſſengers, who having fearched his 
houſe, and ſecured ſome of his papers, carried him before 
a committee of the privy-council, who, having examined 
him, committed him to the Tower ior high-treaſon, The 
next day, mr. Thomas Moore, vicar of St. Botolph, AlderC- 


gate, formerly ſecretary to the biſhop of Rochefter, was 


likewiſe taken up, and afterwards examined, but ſoon after 
diſcharged. | | | 

* About the middle of September, mr. Bingley, mr. Ney- 
noe, a young Iriſh prieſt, and two other perſons, were ſeiz- 
ed at Deal, and brought up priſoners to London. 


the Temple, being allo apprehended, he endeavoured, 
the next day to make his eſcape; and ſucceeded fo far in 
his deſign, that he found means to get out at a bac-window 
two ſtory high, and having reached the river-iide, he gave 
a {culler {ome guineas to carry him over the water to South- 
wark with all poſſible expedition. But, being diſcovered, 
upon his going off, by a ſervant-maid, he was immediately 
purſued, and a hue and cry being raiſed after him, he was 
taken and brought bac, and the next morning committed 
to the Tower. On the 21ſt of September, he was brought 


under a ſtrong guard to the Cock-pit at Whitehall, and hay- 


ing been ſome hours under examination, before a commit- 
tee of the privy-council, was remanded to his confine- 
ment. The day betore, mr. Sayer, of the Temple, was 
taken into cuſtody ; as was alto, the next day, mr. Stewart, 
clerk to mr. Leyer, while his maſter was under examination, 

The ſame day, John Plunket, ſerjeant to a company of 
invalids at Plymouth, was ſeized at Chelſca, upon ſuſpicion 
of being concerned with mr. Layer, and, after examination, 
committed to the cuſtody of a meſſenger. On the 24th, 
mr. Shippen's houſe in Nortolk-ſtreet was ſearched for pa- 
pers, that might give light into ſome ſuſpicions. Warrants 
were likewite 1flued out for apprehending the lord North and 
Grey, who was gone as far as the Ifle of Wight, and had 
put himſelf on board a ſmuggler's floop, having been 
{ome time at mr. Holmes's houſe in that iſland. Colonel 


Morgan, the deputy-governor, being informed of his 
being on. board the floop, ſent to a captain of one 
of the king's frigates, to have an eye upon the ſloop, 


and, when going to fail, to ſend his long-boat aboard, aud 
ſecure all the paſlengers on ſuſpicion; which being donc, 
the lord North and Grey at firſt pretended to be another 


perſon; but finding that did him no ſervice, he confeiled 


who he was; and he and the reſt of the paſſengers were car- 
ried before the governor, who told them, he muſt {ſecure 
them till he could write to court; and upon an anſwer from 
thence, he had orders to ſend them up in cuſtody. The lord 
North and Grey's houſe in Great Queen-ftreet, being alſo 
ſearched for papers, the meſſenger found there mr. Swath- 


tegger, ſecretary to the carl of Orrery, who was ſeized and 
committed to cuſtotly; and the next morning, September 


27, the earl himſelf was brought to town from his feat at 
Brittel in Buckinghamſhire, and having been examined at 
the Cock-pit, was ordered to be confined that night at his 
own houſe, in Glaſs-houſe- ſtreet, under a guard of thirty 
ſoldiers; and the next day in the evening, was again ex- 
amined by a committee of the privy-council, and commit- 
ted-prifoner to the Tower: as was alſo the lord North and 
Grey, being brought up from Portſmouth by licutenam— 
general Maccartney, colonel Gordon, and a meflenger. 

On the 26th of September mr. Fleetwood was taken into 
cuſtody, and mrs. Layer, ignorant of her huſband's fate, 
and coming over from France, was about the ſame time 
ſeized at Dover. 

Two days after, mr. Stephen Neynoe, the Iriſh prieſt, 
ſeized at Deal, being cloſely confined in the houſe of mr. 
Crawford, one of the king's meſſengers, in Manchelter- 
court, near the Thames, found means, about three in the 
morning, to make his eſcape from a window two ſtory high, 
by tying the blanket and ſheets together, and got to che 
wall of a neighbouring garden adjoining to the river ; but 
not knowing, that the tide was high, he leaped into the 
water, and being unſkilled in ſwimming, was drowned. _ 

After the biſhop of Rocheſter had lain a fortnight in pu- 
ſon, ſir. Conſtantine. Phipps preſented a petition to the cout 


at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old Bailey, in the name of mi-. 


Morrice, the biſhop's daughter, praying that, in conſider- 
ation of the biſhop's ill ſtate of health, he might be cither 
brought to a ſpeedy trial, or bailed, or diſcharged: but 1 
was over-ruled, as were alſo the Petitions of two other pri- 
ſoners for the plot, Cochran and Dennis Kelly. | 

The commitment of the biſhop of Rocheſter made a great 
noiſe through the whole Kingdom, and gave occaſion to the 


About 
the ſame time mr. Chriſtopher Layer, a young counſellor of | 
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ES. ted to heighten jealouſies and diſcontents. They 
etended his confinement was injurious to the church of 
„land, and the epiſcopal order, and went fo far as to 
err up public prayers for him (under pretence of his being 
| Ficcted with the gout) in moſt churches and chapels in 
London and Weltminſter, on Sunday the 16th of Septem- 
. On the other hand, endeavours were uſed to remove 
| 1 prejudices of the clergy againſt the miniſtry, and dr. 
ö biblon, biſhop of Lincoln (now of London) Wrote a, circu— 
letter, wherein he ſets forth the indulgence wherewith 
e biſhop was treated: the great reſpect the order of bi- 
hops met with from the king, who in the diſpoſal of his 
breferments was directed by their advice: the improbality 
ES o unpopular an ac, without a juſt and even neceſſary 
boundation: and laſtly the ſafety of the nation, which re- 
Ee ires that all delinquents ſhould be cenſured as fuch, with- 
Ee any regard to the office, or title, or honour they bear. 
” Whilſt the public was employed in condemning or ac- 
quitting the impriſoned biſhop, the king thought proper 
% (hew himfelf to the people. He ſet out the latter end of 
Encuſt for his Weſtern progreſs, accompanied by the prince 
E Wales. He came to Hackwood, a leat of the duke of 
bon, near Baſingſtoke, in Hampſhire, on the 28th of 
ouſt, lay there that night, and the next day arrived at 
Ie bury, being received every where with demonſtrations 
e greateſt affection and joy. On the 20th he went to the 
cunp NEAT the city, and reviewed Londonderry's and Wade's 
Fre iments of horſe, and Evan's and Core's regiments. of 
agoons; and Wills's, Cadogan's, Pocock's, Stanwix's, 
KGroves's, Montague's, and Clayton's regiments of foot. 
Ahe king returned by the way of Winchelter, viſited Portt- 
mouth, lay at Stanſtead, the feat of the carl of Scarborough, 
land arrived at Kenſington the firſt of September. | 
The noiſe made by the conſpiracy ſeemed to require the 
meeting of the parliament as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
rut. Accordingly, on the gth of October, the king came 
0 the houſe of lords, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
cry proper to remove any doubts which might have been 
tentertained of the plot: 


— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, . 
I am concerned to ſind mylelf obliged at the opening 
bof this parliament, to acquaint you, that a dangerous con— 
Epiracy has been for fome time formed, and is ſtill carrying 
Fon, againſt my perſon and government, in favour of a po- 
piſu pretender. | 8 : 
be diſcoveries I have made here, the informations I 
Ehave received from my miniſters abroad, and the intelli- 
Eeences I have had from the powers in alliance with me, 
End indeed from moſt parts of Europe, have given me moſt 
Fannie and concurrent proots of this wicked deſign. 
| © The conſpirators have, by their emitlaries, made the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances for affiſtance from foreign powers, but 
vere diſappointed in their expectations. However, confiding 
bin their numbers, and not' diſcouraged by their former ill 
fucceſs, they reſolved once more, upon their own ſtrength, to 
attempt the ſubverſion of my government. 


engaged great numbers of officers from abroad, ſecured 
large quantities of arms and ammunition, and thought 
ſtemſelves in ſuch readineſs, that, had not the conſpiracy 
been timely diſcovered, we ſhould, without doubt, before 
now, have ſeen the whole nation, and particularly the city 
pot London, involved in blood and contuſion. 
| © Thecare I have taken has, by the bleſſing of God, 
piitherto prevented the execution of their traiterous projects. 
Ine troops have been encamped all this ſummer ; fix re- 
ments (though very neceſſary for the ſecurity of that 
kingdom) have been brought over from Ireland: the ſtates- 
ſgencral have given me aſſurances, that they would keep a 
coaliderable body of forces in readineſs to embark on the 
fut notice of their being wanted here, which was all I de- 
ed of them, being determined not to put my people to 
fe more expence than what was abſolutely neceſſary for 
mer peace and ſecurity. | 

Some of the conſpirators have been taken up, and 


cured, and endeavours are uſed for the apprehending 
chers. 


2 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

; Having thus in general laid before you the ſtate of the 
"nt conſpiracy, I muſt leave to your conſideration what 
" P!9per and neceflary to be done for the quiet and ſafety 
Ne kingdom. I cannot but believe the hopes and ex- 
{tons of our enemies are very ill-grounded, in flatter- 
g themſelves that the lata diſcontents, occationed by pri- 


O F 


To this end they provided conſiderable ſums of money, 
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vate loſſes and misfortunes, however induſtrioufly and ma- 
liciouſly fomented, are turned into diſaffection, and a ſpirit 
of rebellion. 

Had I, ſince my acceſſion to the throne, ever attemted 
any innovation in our eſtabliſhed religion; had I, in 
any one inſtance, invaded the liberty and property of my 
ſubjects, I ſhould lefs wonder at any endeavours to alicnate 
the aftections of my people, and draw them into meaſures, 
that can end in nothing but their own deſtruction. 

* But to hope to perſuade a free people, in full enjoyment 
of all that is dear and valuable to them, to exchange free- 
dom for ſlavery, the proteſtant religion for popery, and to 
ſacrifice at once the price of. fo much blood and treaſure, 
as have been ſpent in defence of our preſent eſtabliſhment, 
ſeems an infatuation not to be accounted for. But, how- 
ever vain and unſuccetsful theſe deſperate projects may 
prove in the end, they have at preſent fo far the defired 
effect, as to create uncaſineſs and diffidence in the minds of 


my people; which our enemies labour to improve to their 


own advantage. By torming plots they depreciate all pro- 
perty, that is veſted in the public funds, and then com- 
plain of the low ſtatè of credit. They make an increaſe of 
the national expencgs neceftlary, and then clamour at the 
burthen of taxes, an endeavour to impute to my govern- 
ment, as grievances, \the miſchiefs and calamities, which 


they alone create and vccaſion. 


* 1 with for nothing more, than to ſee the public expences 


leſſened, and the great Wational debt put in a method 


of being gradually reduced tad diſcharged, with a ſtrict re- 


card to parliamentary faith; and? C favourable oppor- 

tunity could never have been hoped for N than the ſtate of- 
profound peace, which we now enjoy witt=s 9 
bours. But public credit will aways languiſh under daily 
alarms and apprehenſions of public danger. And, as the 
enemies of our peace have been able to bring this imme- 
diate miſchief upon us, nothing can prevent them from con- 
tinuing to ſubject the nation to new and conſtant difficultics 

and diſtreſſes, but the wiſdom, zeal, and vigorous refoluti- 

ons of this parliament. 3 | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 5 

* I have ordered the accounts to be made up, and laid 
before you, of the extraordinary, charge, that has been in- 
curred this ſummer, for the defence and ſafety of the king- 
dom; and I have been particularly careful, not to dire& 
any expence to be made greater or ſooner than was of abſo- 
lute neceſſity. | 

© | have likewiſe ordered eſtimates to be prepared, and 
laid before you, for the ſervice of the year enſuing; and I 
hope the further proviſions, which the treaſonable practices 
of our enemies have made neceſſary for our common {atety, 
may be ordered with tuch frugality, as very little to exceed 
the ſupplies of the laſt vear, | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I need not tell you of what infinite concern it is to the 
pence and tranquility of the kingdom, that this parliament 
ſhould, upon this occaſion, exert themſelves with a more 
than ordinary zeal and vigour. An entire union among all, 
that ſincerely wiſh well to the preſent eſtabliſhment is now 
become abſolutely neceſſary. Our enemies have too long 
taken advantage from your differences and diſſenſions. Let 
it be known, that the ſpirit of popery, which breathes no- 
thing but confuſion to the civil and religious rights of a 
proteſtant church and kingdom, however abandoned ſome 
few may be, in deſpite of all obligations divine and human, 
has not ſo far poſſeſſed my people as to make them ripe 
for ſuch a fatal change. Let the world fee, that the general 
diſpoſition of the nation is no invitation to foreign powers 
to invade us, nor encouragement to domeſtic enemies to kin- 
dle a civil war in the bowels of the kingdom. Your own 
intereſt and welfare call upon you to defend yourſelves. I 


.ſhall wholly rely upon the divine protection, the ſupport of 


my parliament, and the affections of my people, which I 
ſhall endeavour to preſerve, by ſteadily adhering to the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, and continuing to make the 
laws of the realm the rule and meaſure of all my actions.” 


The addrefles of thanks were full of the ſentiments which 
ſo ſtrong and pathetic a ſpeech naturally produced. The 


deteſtation and abhorrence, as well as the indignation con- 


ceived by both houſes, at the hearing of theſe traiterous and 
dangerous defigns againſt his majeſty in favour of the popiſh 
pretender were unſpeakable. The commons eſpecially 


expreſſed themſelves in a very affecting manner: © We 
cannot expreſs too great an abhorrence of {ch unnatural 


— 
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practices, nor too great an indignation againſt thoſe who 
would have made the capital of this flouriſhing kingdom 
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a ſcene of blood and deſolation. Wicked men! whillt they 
have the malice to revile your government, and attempt to 
overturn it, at the ſame time have the inſolence to depend 
upon the clemency of it for their ſecurity: while they are 
endeavouring to deſtroy all liberty, they are clamouring 
that a few of them are, for the public ſafety, confined : 
whilſt they are attempting to deſtroy all property, they 
are murmuring at the neceſſary taxes given to your ma- 
jelty for the fecurity of it: and, whilſt they act againſt 
all law themſelves, they truſt, and are confident, that, even 
in their on caſes, the laws of the realm will be the rule and 
ncalure of your actions.“ To this were added aſſurances of 
16t only making good all the extraordinary expences al- 
ready incurred, but of chearfully granting whatever ſhould be 
necetlary for rhe ſafety of the kingdom, as they were entirely 
convinced, that they could by no other means reſtore public 
credit, and attempt the gradual reduction of the great 
zational debt, than by doing every thing in their power for 
the ſupport of his myeſty's goverment, and happy eſtabliſh- 
ment in his roval family. 

The expreſſions of © doing every thing in their power” were 
Objected againtt by fome members as to too general, and it 
was moved to add the words, © with due regard to the liber- 
ty of the ſubject, the conſtitution in church and ſlate, and 
the laws now in force,” 
mr. Fultency's teprefenting that ſuch a clauſe would be in- 

111119us to the king, fince it would look like making a con- 
dition or bargain with tie King, and tacitly imply, either 
that the laws had already been infringed, or that the com- 
ons were jealous, Jeſt his majeſty ſhould for the future, 
break in upon the conſtitution, 


As the diſcovery of the plot. made the ſuſpenſion of the 


habeas corpus act neceſfary, a bill was brought in for that 
purpoſe the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, by the duke of 
Grafton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who repreſented the 
acceſity of {trengtheang the hands of the king's miniſters, 
in Order to a full detection and entire ſuppreſſion of the trai- 
terous detigns and practices againft the government, by em- 
powering his majelty to ſecure all ſuſpected perſons. Accor- 
dinoly, it was propotcd that the habeas corpus act ſhould be 
ſuſpended till the 24th of October 1723. 5 
This was oppolzd chiefly by the earls of Angleſea, Cow- 
per, Strafford, and Coningſby, and the lords Trevor, Ba- 
thurſt, and Bingley, who repreſented, that, the habeas cor- 
pus act being, on all hands admitted to be the greateſt and 
ttrongcit bulwark of Engliſh liberty, it did not conſiſt with 
the wildom of parliament to ſuſpend it, without an abſolute 
neceſſity. That, indeed, in cafes of actual rebellion, or in- 
tended invaſion, that act had been, at times before, ſuſpen- 
ded; but yet this was done ſparingly, by degrees, and 


- . 
never for above, the term of fix months. That this conſi- 


deration put them under a very melancholy apprehenſion 


for the very being or effect of that excellent law, ſince the 
ſuſpenſion of it fora year might be as good a precedent for 
the ſuſpending it, on another occaſion, for the term of two 
years, as any former precedent was now for the preſent ſuſ- 
penſion. That, the horrid and deteſtable conſpiracy, which 
occaſioned this ſuſpenſion, having been diſcovered and no- 


tified ro the city of London above five months before, and 


divers of the conſpirators impriſoned for it a confiderable 
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eas corpus act to be. That, indeed, their juſt apprehen- 


known equity, goodnels, and clemency, they entirely depen- 
ded, would remain among us, during the whole time of this 
fnlpenſion: but that his majeſty, not having viſited his domi- 
11005 abroad thele two laityears, would, very probably, leave 
kingdom the next ſpring. to that end. That, in his 
maſelty's ablence, this great power of ſuſpecting and impri- 
ſoning the ſubfects at will, and detaining them in prifon 


till the 24th of October 1723, and for as much longer time, 


* 
. "as 
1110 


as till they can, after that, take the benefit of the, habeas 


corpus act (if they could then doit at all) would be lodged 
in the hands of our fellow ſubſects, who could not be ſup- 
poſed to be above all prejudices and partialities, as their 
ſordſhips were ſure his majeſty was; and who, beſides, 
might have private p1ques and retentments to gratify, That 
thus bill did, in effect, veſt the miniſters with an authority 
almoſt as arbitrary and extenſive as that of a Roman dictator, 


But the motion was rejected, upon 


EN. 


ſince they might inſlict, even on innocent perſons ( mer 
ſhould have the misfortune to diſpleaſe them) a Puniſh. not 
of above a year's impriſonment, which comes little Than pry 
of death, and which oftentimes occaſions it. That 1 of tt 
dictatorian power among the Romans was always ended befor 
laid down immediately after the occaſion, for which ji . them 
given, was over; and it was remarkable, that it was Neve mat 
continued much longer till a little before the Roman c,, — 
mon-wealth (from which all other ſtates draw ſo at ned, 
maxims of government) loſt its liberty. That fo long 10 
ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act weakens the proyi;;,. as 
made in the bill for the members of either houſe of Parti, 3 
ment, that they ſhall not be committed or detained, littip; ” Y 
the parliament, until the matter be firſt communicate“ ep 
and the conſent obtained of the houſes reſpectively, fince; 0 
is very probable, the parhament will not be fitting NY Hours 
greateſt part of the time, for which this bill was enden cog 
and would continue a law. That ſuch is the weakne., 5 ; 
human nature, that the apprehenfion of what might bet! PTY, 
a member of parliament, while the parliament is not fittin, wy n 
might have ſome influence on the freedom of parliamc: es 
And, upon the whole matter, ſince fo long a ſuſpenſion x. 110 | 
liable to ſo many inconveniences, they thought it adyi{), 125 e 
and conſiſtent with the uſual prudence of that auguſt ail. bi T 
bly, to reduce it to the term of fix months; at the the 45 IV 
of which, if there appeared to be a neceſſity for it, it ng, this a: 
be continued fix months longer, as was done before in t. 00 = 
very reign, during the late rebellion. e 

Theſc objections to the bill itſelf, or continuance of it {;- I 
a year, were anſwered by the lords Townſhend, Harcour 4s 5 
Carterct, the dukes of Argyle, Wharton, and Newca%l chat t. 
and ſome others. They repreſented, * that the haben; ment 
corpus act had been ſuſpended upon much leſs importam IEF 
occaſions, upon bare intimations of a plot; whereas the heard 
king had now laid before the parliament the particu; duke? 
of a conſpiracy to introduce a popiſh prince: that j "As 
was neceflary the ſuſpenſion ſhould continue a why), of Ne 
year, ſince the conſpirators (who. probably would lie {i peers. 
all the winter) would - exert themſelves in the ſumme— « [4 
when the parhament was up; and might flatter then. lous d 
ſelves with the hopes of foreign affiſtance.” After the tranſn 
debates, the ful penſion, being put to the vote, was cartiz amon; 
without a diviſion, and the bill was ſent down to the com. and ſ. 
mons. . declar 

The debates (which ran chiefly upon the continuance jelty-r 
of it) were much the ſame as in the houſe of loids, ſolem. 
Mr Spencer Cowper ſaid, that he and all his family tercep 
had come as early and readily into the revolution, and, d, as 
on all occaſions, had appeared as zealous for the prelc der ht 


happy eſtabliſhment, as any one: but yet he could nc 
be of opinion to truſt the liberties of the people in th: 


his ma 


not ur 


hands of any miniſtry, for to long a time as above a vear, Thi 
That neither in king William's nor queen Anne's re!915, was di 
nor ſince his preſent majeſty's acceſſion to the thront, Irelan 
even in times of open and actual rebellion, the habe Mi to all 
corpus act had ever been ſuſpended for above fix months; MW tor a 1: 
and therefore he moved, that the preſent ſuſpenſion mig WM preten 
be limited to that term.“ Sir Joſeph Jekyll added, that, 
* that, if, at the end of thoſe fix months, there appeared great, 
to be a neceſſity for a farther ſuſpenſion, he ſhould, and MW native 
he doubted not but the whole houſe would readily come tender 
into it.“ At laſt, mr. Robert Walpole roſe up, and lid dom c 
before the aſſembly ſome particulars of the dangero!: give p 
conſpiracy, which for ſome time had been, and was iti! and a 
carrying on, for the utter ſubverſion of the preſent happy nelt v 
ſettlement. He ſaid, that this wicked deſign was form- engag 
ed about Chriſtmas laſt: that the conſpirators had t bis he- 
firſt made application to ſome potentates abroad, for aa Public 
aſſiſtance of five thouſand men: that being denied, tl) | 

afterwards (about the month of April) made farther ap: The 
plication and earneſt inſtances for three thouſand men: We 


being again diſappointed in their expectations from fore!g! 
aſſiſtance, they reſolved deſperately to go on, confiding 
in their own ſtrength, and fondly depend on the diſaffec- 
tion in England: that their firſt attempt was to hate 
been the ſeizing of the Bank, the Exchequer, and ſuch 


and tem 
| Vith the 
and hop 


ment; aj 


Clit] ely « 
other places, where the public money was lodged : th ' proc 
the government had undoubted informations of this pl 
ever ſince May laſt; but, nevertheleſs, thought fit not , is 
take up any body, becauſe, there being then two teri jects, ar 
coming, on together, the conſpirators would have had nt WF io 01 
benefit of the habeas corpus act; and ſo the apprehending doen 
them was put off till the long vacation.” added, that ing eo 


lumptior 
* home, 
Cuilatlon. 


the traiterous deſigns againſt his majeſty's perſon and go 
vernment had been carrying on ever ſince the death of te 
late queen; and it could be proved, that there had been! 


SIT OR-T. 0 
meeting of ſome conſiderable perſons, gne of whom was 
not far off, wherein it had been propoſed to proclaim the 

retender at the Royal-Exchange that an exa& account 
of this deteſtable conſpiracy would, in due time, be laid 
before the parliament: and, as to the buſineſs now before 
them, though it was true, that the habeas corpus act had 
never before been ſuſpended for above fix months; yet, 
conſidering the lords had made this ſuſpenſion for a whole 
vear, if the commons ſhould go about to alter, it, the lame 
might occaſion a difference between the two houſes, which, 
at this time of qcalouſy and danger, might ſound ill in fo- 
reign Courts.” After this ſpeech, the bill paſſed the houſe 
as tent down by the lords, and, on the 17th of October, 
received the royal aſſent. | | 

purſuant to a clauſe in the act, that no member of either 


houſe ſhould be impriſoned during their fitting, till the 


matter be firſt communicated to the houſe, and their con- 
ſent obtained, the king by the lord Carteret defired the con- 
ſent of the lords to detain priſoners the biſhop ef Rocheſter, 
the lord North and Grey, and the earl of Orrery, which 
was readily given. 

Soon after paſſing the bill, the duke of Norfolk was taken 
into cuſtody at Bath, and brought up to London. He 
was examined by the council, and afterwards committed to 
the Tower on ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. 

When the lord "Fownihend acquainted the peers with 
this affair, thoſe that oppoled the ſuſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus act were againſt conſenting to the duke's commut- 
ment. They repretented, that the cauſe and ground of his 
being ſuſpected of high-treaton ſhould be communicated to 
the houſe, and that a general ſuſpicion was not ſullicient : 
that this would ſubject every peer, even while the parlia- 
ment was fitting, to unwarrantable impriſonments, and 
might produce very ill effects. But their reaſons were not 
heard, and after a long debate the houſe conſented to the 
duke's being detained priſoner in the Tower. 

As a farther proof of the plot, the king, on the 16th 
of November, {eat the following meſſage to the houſe of 
peers: : 

His majeity having been informed, that many ſcanda- 
lous declarations in print have been by ſeveral foreign poſts 
tranſmitted into this kingdom, in order to be dilperied 
among his good and faithful ſubjects, to poiſon their minds, 
and ſeduce them from their allegiance; ſeveral of thoſe 
declarations have, by his majeſty's order, ever ſince his ma- 
ſeſty received from both houſcs of parliament the laſt mot 
ſolemn and acceptable afſurances of their fidelity, been in- 
tercepted; and amongſt them an original in writing, fign- 
ed, as his majeſty has good reaſon to belicve, by the preten- 
der himiſelf. This, together with one of the printed copies, 
his majeſty has ordered to be laid before you, as a matter 
not unworthy of your conſideration.“ | 

This declaration (dated September 20, 1722, at Lucca) 
as directed by James III, king of England, Scotland, and 

ind, to all his loving ſubjects of the three nations, and 


ty 
* 


an 
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that, though the obligation he owes to his own honour be 
great, yet the obligation tothe ſafety and tranquility of his 
native country is above all ties the deareſt to him and the 
tendereſt. He then talks of the late violations to the free- 
dom of elections: of conſpiracies invented on purpoſe to 
give pretence for new oppreſſions: of infamous inſormers: 
anch a ilate of proleription in which he concludes every ho- 
neſt well-meaning man to be. Theſe conſiderations have 
engaged him to enter ſerioufly into himſelf, and examine 
his heart, what ſacrifice to make on his own part for the 


public peace, eſpecially of thete kingdoms, of which he is 


The addreſs was as follows: 


Me your majeſty's moſt dutiful and faithful ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual 


| and temporal, and commons in parliament afſembled, being deeply affected 
| Vith the ſenſe of thoſe many bleflings, which we have conſtantly enjoyed, 


and hope long to enjoy, under your majeſty's molt juſt and gracious govern- 
ment; and being thoroughly convinced, that our religious and civil rights, as 
well as the very being of the Britiſh name and conſtitution, do, under God 
entirely depended upon the preſervation of our majeſty's ſacred perſon and of 


| lie proteſtant ſuoceilion, as ſettled by law in your royal line are filled, with 


the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and indignation at the unexampled preſumption and 
arogance of the. pictender to your dominions, in Garing to ofter ſuch an 
Myny to your majely and the Britiſh nation, as to declare to your ſub- 


ſects, and to all foreign princes and ſtates, that he finds himſelf in a condi- 


og to offer terms to vour majeſty, and even to capitulate with you for the - 


ab W. ' ; g * ” . 2 2 2 1 . 

ablolute ſurrender of. the relivion and liberties of a free nation. T 

* However great the infatuation of his adviſers may be, we are ſenſible, no- 
wing conld have raiſed his or their hopes to ſo extravagant a degree of pre- 


lumprion, but repeated enconragements and affurances from the conſpirators 


home, founded on the moſt injurious and groſs miſrepreſentations of the in- 
Chätions and affections of your majeſty's ſubjects ; and a raſh concluſion, that 


bred a Roman. catholic, and had ſeveral relations of 
religion, ſaid, that he believed moſt of chem to be very 


the natural and undoubted father. Then he propoſes, that, 
it King George will quietly deliver to him the poſſeſſion of his 
throne, he will in return beſtow upon him the title of king in 
his native dominions, and invite all other ſtates to confirin 
it, with a promile to leave to him his ſucceſſion to the Britith 


— 


dominions ſecure, whenever in due courſe his natural right 


ſhall rake place. As motives to this reſignation, he ſays, that 
in king George's native dominions an unconteſtable right will 
free him from the crime and reproach of tyraany, and repre- 
tents the difference between a calm undiſturbed reign over a 
willing people and a reſtleſs poileſſion in a ſtrange land, 
where authority, forcing the inclinations of the pebple, can 
only be ſupported by blood and violence, eternally ſubject 
to fears and alarms even when no danger appears. He con- 
C: 
and uncertain, becauſe his title ſhall, whilſt the pretender 
has health or any deſcendants in being, be for ever diſputed, 
conjuring him, inſtead of adviſing with an imperious miniitry, 
as much his tyrants as the nation's, to conſult his reaſon, to 
aſk his conſcience, and to examine his intereſt and glory, 
and then his very ambition will admoniſh him to detcend 
from a throne, which muſt be always ſhaking, to mount 
another, where his ſeat will be firm and ſecure. 

When this declaration was read in the houſe of lords, it 
was .unanimoufly reſolved, that it was a falſe, inſolent, 
and traiterous libel, the higheſt indignity to the king, full 
of preſumption and arrogance, in ſuppoſing the pretender it 
à condition to offer terms to his majeſty, and injurious to the 
honour of the Britiſh nation, in imagining thata tree proteſtant 
people, happy under the government of the beſt of princes, 
could be ſo infatuated, as without the utmoſt contempt and 
indignation, to hear of any terms from a popit] 
tender. Then they ordered the declaration to be 
tne Royal-Exchange. The king's meſſage, the declar: 
and the lords reſolution being communicated to the. com- 
mons, they agreed with the lords, only adding that the the 


riffs ſhould attend in perſon at the burning of the declaration. 
An addreſs was preſented by both houſes, exprefiins rhe; 


utmoſt aſtoniſhment and indignation at the fuprizing info 
lence of the pretender and atluring, they were determined 
to {upport the king's title to the crown with their lives and 
fortunes. * | 
The commons proceeding to conſider of the ways and means 
to raiſe the ſupplies, a motion was made, that, towards de— 
fray ing the expencesoccationed by the late rebellion and difor- 
ders, the ſum of 100,000l. ſhould be raited (in heuof all forfei— 
tures and profits of the two-thirds of their regiſtered eſtates) 


þ 


updnthe real and perſonal eſtates of all papiſts or perſons edii- 


cated in the popiſh religion. This was oppoled by fir Willrid 
Lawſon and dr. Friend, who ſaid, that ſuch an cxtraordi- 
nary tax would carry the face of perſecution, which was in- 
conſiſtent with the principles and. temper or the proteſtant 


religion: adding, ſome of thoſe who had their education in 


* 


foreign ſeminaries, proved ſome of the belt friends to the 
preſent govenment. To this mr. Vonge anfwered, that he 
knew very little of foreign education, but he doubted very 
much, that loyalty to king George was taught by prieſts and 


jeſuits in Romiſh ſeminaries. The lord Gage, who was 
that 


loyal ſubjects, though, by their principles, they cannot 
take the oath of ſupremacy; and thercfore he propoted, 
that a new oath of Allegiance might be framed for them. 
mr. William Thompton {poke on the fame fide, and declared 
his abhorance of perſecuting any body on account of their 
opinions in religion. This was anſwered by recorder 
Thompſon who ſtated the true notion of perſecution, which, 
in his opinion, was only when any one is puniſhed for his 
particular opinion in religion, and for ſerving God according 


becauſe ſome, from whom it ought leaſt to have been expected, had broke 
through the folemn reſtraint of reiterated oaths, in order to raite themſelves on 
the ruin of their countty; therefore the whole body of the nation was rine 
for the ſame fatal defection and ready to exchange the mild and legal governs 
ment of a moſt indulgent prince, for the boundlets.rage of aii attainted ſugitive, 
bred up in the maxims of tyranny and ſuperſtition. | x 
But we, your majeſty's moſt dutiſul and loyal ſubjects, reſolve, by a 
ſteady and conſtant adherence to your government, to wipe off this flain and 
imputation from the name of Blitone, and to convince the-world that thoſe 


wicked defiens, formed againſt your majeſty's facred perſon and government, 


which the infolence of this declaration, proves to be moſt real, while it affect; 


to treat them as imaginary, and inpracticable agaiuſt a prince relying on, and 


of his pcople. 

And we beg leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſare your majeſty, 
that neither the impotent menaces of foreign athitance, nor the utmoſt ettorts 
of domeſtic traitors, ſhall ever deter us from {tanding by your majeſty with 
our lives and fortunes and ſupporting your majeſty's nioſt juſt title to the erown 
of theſe realms, againſt the pretender, and all his open and 1coret ab<ttors 
both at home and abroad.“ 
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udes with ſaying, king George's ſettlement here is frail 
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to that opinion and the Biftaren of his conſcience. But that 
(ſaid he) was not the caſe here, forthe extraordinary tax, now 


intendedto be raiſed upon the papiſts, was not a puniſhment 


for their being Roman catholics, Sut on account of penal- 
ties they had at divers times incurred for being enemies to 
the civil government, raifing rebellions, and contriving 
plots againlt the ſtate. At laſt, mr. Walpole repreſented 
the great dangers this nation had been in, ever ſince the 
reformation, from the conſtant endeavours of popery to ſub- 
vert our happy conſtitution and the proteſtant religion, by 
the moſt cruel, violent and unjuſtifiable methods: that he 
would not take upon him to charge any particular perſon 
among them with being concerned in the preſent horrid 
confpiracy : but that it was notorious to the whole world, that 
many of them had been engaged in the Preſton rebellion, 
ind ſome were executed tor it; and the preſent plot was 
contrived at Rome, and countenanced in popiſh countries: 
that many of the papiſts were not only well- wiſhers to it, but 
had contributed large fums of money towards carrying 1t 
on; and therefore he thought it very reaſonable ſince they 
madeſuch favings of the incomes of their eſtates, thattheſame 
{ould go towards the great expence they and the pretender's 
friends had put the nation to.“ In the courſe of the bill, 
hich was ordered to be brought in, the friends of the Ro- 


man catholics, when they ſay it was like to paſs, took the Layer, 


opportunity of a thin houſe to clog it with a claule for includ-. 
ing ihe papiſts and nonejurors of Scotland which was carried 
by five voices only in the committee. But, when this 
amendment came to be conſidered by the houſe, mi. Wal- 
pole repreſented, that the names and real eſtates of the 
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an3he- bill from the commons to oblige all perſons, being 
15145, in Scotland, and all perſons in Great-Britain refuſ- 
ing or neglecting to take the oaths appointed for the ſecu- 
7 


y of the king's perſon and government to regiſter their 
names and real eſtates. Both thele bills received the royal 
allent. | 
Nr Layer was brought to his trial on the 21ſt of Novem- 
beratthe King's-bench. His indictment ſet forth, © that he 
had been employed in forming a molt traiterous and horrid 
plot and conſpiracy againſt his majeſty and his government, 
by lifting men in Effex for the pretender's fervice, in order 
to ſtir up a rebellion; and allo, that he had held correſpon- 
dence with the pretender, by carrying letters and treaſon- 
able papers to him bevond ſcag, and from him to his ma- 
ſeſty's diſaffected ſubjects in this kingdom.“ The firſt evi- 
dence proved, that the earl of Cadogan was to be ſeized, 
and the Tower at the ſame time; afterwards the Bank of Eng- 
land, and then his majeſty and the prince of Wales. The inliſt- 
ing men for the pretender was proved by ſeveral perſons, to 
whom mr. Layer had given money; and, after a trial of about 
cighteen hours, he was found guilty, and received fentence 
of death; but, being reprieved from time to time, the 
houſe of commons appointed a committee to examine him 
in relation to the conſpiracy, conſiſting of Spencer Compton, 
the ſpeaker; Robert Walpole, chancellor of the exchequer; 
ſir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls; Paul Methuen, comp- 
roller of the houſehold 3; William Pulteney; John Smith, 
teller ot theexchequer; Richard Hampden; heutenant-gene- 
ral Willsg and fir Robert Sutton. They choſe Stephen 
Poyntz to be their ſecretary. Mr Layer's reprieve was 
prolonzed on this occafion, and, his trial not being pub- 
licked, the earl of Angleſey, in the houſe of lords, took no- 
that, at the opening of this ſeſſion, his majeſty, in 
cech from the throne, had been pleaſed to acquaint 


y 
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both houſes with the diſcovery of a dangerous conſpiracy, 
which for ſome time had been formed, and was {till carry- 
ing on againſt his perſon and government: that fome of the 
conſpirators had been taken up and ſecured; and that en- 
dcavours were uſed for the apprehending others. That, one 
olf the principal plotters having ſince that time been tried and 
condemned, it was ſomewhat ſtrange, that no particulars 
relating to the conſpiracy had yet been communicated to 
that houſe, the rather, becauſe ſeveral of their members had 
been apprehended, and were {tl confined, on ſuſpicion of 
being concerned in it.“ And therefore he moved, that the 
judges of the King's-bench be ordered to cauſe the trial of 
Chriſtopher Layer to be forthwith printed and publiſhed, be- 
ing firſt peraled by the king's council.“ This motion 
was ſupported by the carls Cowper, Strafford, and Ayles- 
ford, the lords Trevor, Bathurſt, Lechmere, and ſome 
others. To this it was anſwered by the lord Carteret, thar 
the order moved for was altogether unneceſſary, directions 
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having been long before given by the judges for the printing 
and publiſhing of the trial with all convenient ſpeed: thy; 
the trial being of a very large extent, and ſeveral parts of it. 
that were taken down in ſhort-hand, requiring a great deal o- 
time to be reviſed and rectified by the judges and the council on 
both ſides, had occaſioned the delay complained of; bi 
that, the printing of the trial being now in great forward. 
neſs, the ſame would be publiſhed in a fe days.“ Upon th. 
a motion for an order to the judges was rejected, and al; 
a week after the trial was publiſhed. However, ſixtecn 
entered their proteſts. | 

[ 1722-23] Theſe debates probably haſtened the publiſſiine 
of the trial; and, though Layer was ſtill reprieved from times 
time in hopes he would make a full diicovery of the plot, !;; 


waved it; and therefore he was at laſt executed at Tybura, 
his head being carried to Newgate, and the next day ge. 
up at Temple-bar; but his quarters were delivered to tho. 
who came for them. He was attended at his death by g.. 
George Hawkins and mr. John Berryman, two clergy; 
His ſpeech was very ſhort; but in it he juſtified himſchf, 
what he had done, and recommended the intereſt of th. 
pretender. He delivered a paper to mr. Price, the undes. 
ſheriff, and another to a friend. : 
This report of the committee appointed to examine . 
and others, having been delivered to the houſe . 
the iſt of March, by mr. Pulteny, the chairman, it appear. 
ed from thence, that a deſign had been long carrying dn 
perſons of figure and diſtinction at home in conjunction u 
traĩtors abroad, for placing the pretender on thethroneof tht 
b ingdoms. That various methods had been attempted, ane 
various times fixed for putting this deſign in execution. 
That the firſt intention was to have procured a regular bo 
dy of foreign forces to invade theſe kingdoms at the time e 
the late elections; but that the conſpirators, being diſappoint. 


ed ju their expectation, next reſolved to make an attempt at t. 
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time, that it was generally believed the king intended to go 
Hanover, by the help of fuch officers and ſoldiers, as cout 
paſs into England unobierved from abroad, under the com. 
mand of the late duke of Ormond, who was to have landed 
in the river with a great quantity of arms provided in Spain 
for that purpoſe, at which time the Tower was likewile te 
have been made a place of arms. but this deſign being 
allo diſappointed by the diſcoveries made in England; at“ 
the king's putting off his journey; by the incanmment of 
his forces at home, as well as the ſending for thoſe ft. 
Ireland, and by the readineſs of his allles the ſtates-oznc., 
to alſiſt him in caſe of need; by the orders given in Shas 
that the late duke of Ormond ſhould not be ſuffered to nl 
through that kingdom, the conſpirators found themſetwes yn. 
der a neceſſity of deferring their enterpizetill the breaking un 
the camp: during that interval they were labouring by the; 
agents and emiſfaries to corrupt and ſeduce the oflice:s 
and ſoldiers of the army, and depended fo much on this de- 
fection as to entertain hopes of placing the pretender on 
the throne, though they ſhould obtain no aſſiſtance from 
abroad, which aevertheleſs they till continued to ſollicit for. 

The truth and reality of theſe deſigns were confirmed by 
the concurrent advices from almoſt all parts of Europe, 
tent by perſons who appeared to have had no comm nic 
tion with each other. Theſe advices were alſo verified by 
ſeveral diſcoveries made at home by the informations and 
confeſſions of the parties concerned, as well as by a long 
ſeries of correſpondence with the conſpirators furnithed the 
government againſt themſelves. | 

From ſeveral letters and circumſtances it appeared, that 
the firſt deſign was to have _becn executed. with the afl 
ance of foreign forces, at the time of the elections; tha: 
the pretender, the late duke of Ormond, lord Orrery, and 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, were of his opinion; that mem. 
rials were drawn up here, to be preſented to the regent lo; 
this purpoſe, and that thoſe memorials were acually pte. 
ſcented, or at leaſt, application made to the regent in cen 


! 
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ſequence of them, by directions from perſons in Enoland 
| , ] 


and that ſuch diſpoſitions had been made for this enterprise 
at that time, as broke out into riots at ſome of the cc 
ons; Which . muſt have been allowed to have becn n9 
unfavourable juncture for ſuch an attempt, confideriig 
the diſcontents occaſioned -by the late South-ſea ſcheme, 
which the conſpirators have all along flattered themſclvc: 
they ſhould be able to improve into a ſpirit of rebellion, 
and the liberties uſually taken at ſuch a ſeaſon, when all 
the freeholders of England are neceſſarily aſſembled tog. 
ther, and when the whole nation is too apt to be in a fei- 
ment, even in the quieteſt times. 

This defign failing, on account (as it is reaſonable to be. 
lieve) of the conſpirators not being able to obtain the {9:56 
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they ſollicited from abroad, auch of their being themſelves 
divided in opinion as to the time and manner of execution, 
their next endeavour was to attempt an inſurrection at the 
time, when they ſuppoſed his majeſty would be going to 
Hanover. For it appeared by ſeveral particulars, that the 
duke of Ormond was to have landed in England with offi- 
cers and arms about that time. The reaſon of Ormond's 
not coming proceeded from the orders iſſued at Madrid and 
in France to prevent him, and by the king's not going 
abroad. In a letter to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate from 
Rome, notice was taken, that a perſon of great diſtinction 
at that place had declared it as his opinion, that the grand 
project formed in a conclave, for placing the pretender on 
the throne of Britain, was going to be put in execution; 
put that the ſame perlon afterwards aſſigned four reaſons for 
its having miſcarricd, which were, the want of money, the 
fſuſpected faith of the regent, the want of {kill in thoſe who 
E were to conduct it, and the puſillanimity of the pretender, 
E who, to avoid hazarding his own perſon, propoſed to ſend 
E his child. | 
A The report farther obſerved, that the leaders, in order 
(as it is natural to believe) to ſave themſelves from the 
danger of jegal conviction, choſe to manage their correſ- 
pondences by the intervention of perſons of a meaner rank 
ind figure, and of deſperate fortunes, who, they hoped, 
might eſcape the obſervation of the government; being no 
otherwiſe confiderable, than as the truſt repoſed in them 
made them ſo. Of theſe inferior agents, Layer appears to 


ht 


have been entruſted by lord North and Grey, and lord Or- 
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ory; and Plunket, who travelled with Layer to Rome, and 


whoſe treaſonable practices and correſpondences are cloſely 


a&ing part of his treaſons with the lord Orrery's clerk, and 
ſends frequent accounts to the pretender's agents abroad, 
of matters relating to the ſaid lord. 


been the perſon principally entruſted by the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and to have been employed in writing for him, and 
conveying letters to him, until the time that he, Kelly, 
was firſt taken into cuſtody; after which 1t appears to the 
committee, that Thomas Carte, another non-juring cler- 
E oyman, was entruſted and employed by the biſhop in the 
ſame manner; and the committee obſerved, that George 
E Kelly's correſpondence has a clole connection with that of 
Dennis Kelly, and likewiſe that he appears to have been 
privy to Plunket's and Neynoe's tranſactions. i 
| The perſon employed by the duke of Norfolk, in con- 
reying letters between him, and George Jernegan, an agent 
ofthe pretender's in Flanders, they find to be mrs. Spelman, 
alias Yallop, who has likewiſe owned her convering letters 
in the ſame manner between mr. Harvey of Comb, and one 
Moore of Brownloe-ſtreet, and the ſaid Jernegan : the 
committee obſerve, that John Sample acted under the di— 


his fon at Paris; and that he wrote letters to the late duke 
of Ormond and the pretender, | 

After the reading the report, it was moved, by mr. 
Pulteney, that this queſtion might be put, that upon con- 
ſderation of the report, and the ſeveral papers and exami- 
nations relating to the conſpiracy, it appears to this houſe, 
chat a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy has been formed 
end carried on by perſons of figure and diſtinction, and their 
agents and inſtruments, in conjunction with traitors abroad, 
or invading theſe kingdoms with foreign forces, for rail- 
ing infurrections and rebellion at home, for ſeizing the 
Tower, and the city of London, for laying violent hands 
upon the perſons cf his moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince 
| of Wales, in order to ſubvert our preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment in church and ſtate, by placing a popiſh pretender 
upon the throne.” This queſtion, after a ſhort debate, was 
carried without dividing ; and then mr. Pelham moved, 
chat it appears to this houſe, that Chriſtopher Layer, in 


his ſeveral examinations before the lords of the council, 
and committee of this houſe, has groſsly prevaricated, ſup- 
preſſed the truth, contradicted himſelf, and endeavoured, 
s far as in him lies, to diſguiſe and conceal the horrid and 
deteſtable conſpiracy :* which was allo carried in the fame 
manner. After this, the attorney-general moved, that it 
[appears to this houſe, that John Plunket has been a prin- 
apal agent and inſtrument in the conſpiracy, and has carried 
sn ſeveral treaſonable correſpondences to procure a foreign 
brce to invade theſe kingdoms, to raiſe inſurrections an 
A rebellion at home, and was engaged with others in 


villamous and execrable deſign, of laying violent hands 
[pon his majeſty's, moſt. ſacred perſon.” This queſtion 
being carried with very little oppoſition, the attorney-general 


connected with thoſe of Layer, writes of himſelf as tranſ- 


George Kelly, a non-juring clergyman, appears to have 


rection of mr. Sempil (commonly called lord Sempil) and 
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moved again, for a bill to inſlicꝭ certain pains and penaltics 


on John Plunket. Though this motion was warmly oppoſed, - 


yet, after a long debate, it was carried by a majority ot 
289 againſt 130, and the bill, being brought in, paſſed 
both houſes: but thirty-one lords entered their proteſts 
againſt it. A few days after, the ſollicitor- general made the 
like motion in the cafe of George Kelly, and a bill was alfo 
paſſed againſt him, which was attended with the ſame 
proteſts. Pp 

By theſe acts Plunket and Kelly were to be kept in cloſe 
cuſtody during his majeſty's pleature, his heirs and ſuccef- 
{ors in any priſon in Great-Britain; and, in caſe they ſhould 
break priſon, they and their afliſtants were to ſuffer death. 

The tame day mr. Yonge, in a long ſpeech took notice, 
how deeply dr. Francis Atrerbury, biſhop of Rochefter, had 
been concerned in this deteſtable confpiracy; aggravating 
his crime from his holy function, and high Nation in the 
church of England, a church ever conſpicuous for its loy— 
alty ; from the folemn oaths he had, on ſo many occaſions, 
taken to the government, and by which he had abjured the 
the pretender; when at the ſame time he was traiteroufly 
conſpiring to bring him in, upon the ruin of his country, 


and of all that was dear and valuable to us as freemen and. 


chriſtians: concluding, that as he was a diſgrace to his or- 
der, and a diſhonour to the church, ſo he might apply to 
him on this occaſion theſe. words of the iſt of Acts, verſe 
20, Let his habitation be deſolate, and let no man dwell 
therein, and his biſhopric let another take.“ And therefore 
he moved, * that it appears to this houſe, that Francis lord 
biſhop of Rocheſter was principally concerned in formi 
directing, and carrying on the wicked and deteſtable con- 
ſpiracy, for invading: theſe kingdoms with a foreign force 
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and for raiſing inſurrections and rcbellions at home, in or- 
der to ſubvert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in church 
and ſtate, by placing a popiſh pretender upon the throne,” 
Sir William Windham faid, he faw no cauſe to proceed 
againſt the biſhop in ſo ſevere a manner, there being little 
or indeed no evidence betides conjectires and heartiys. 
However, mr. Yonge's motion was agrecd to, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in to inflict certain pains and ne- 
nalties on Francis biſhop of Rocheſter. : 
[1723] When the bill came to be read a ſecond time, 
the biſhop fent a letter to the ſpeaker, which he dehred 
might be communicated to the houſe, and in which Aid, 
* that though conſcious of his own innocence, he fhovid de 
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clinc giving the houſe any trouble that day, and contented 
himſelf with the opportunity (if the bill went on) of makins 
his defence before another, of which he had the honour: to 
be a member.“ However, the commons proceeded in that 
affair, and the council for the bill being called in, and the 
bill read, the council opened the evidence, and produced 
a ſcheme, taken amongſt mr. Layer's papers, Which was 
read, as were alſo ſeveral copies of letters ſtopped at the 
poſt- office. Then the council examined ſeveral witnefles 
to make good the allegations of the bill; produced ſcveral 
papers taken at his houſes at Weſtminſter and Bromley; as 
allo a packet taken on one of his ſervants at the Tower of 
London; and examined two witneſſes, one to prove, that 
a letter and paper contained in the packet were his hand- 
writing; and the other to prove, that a letter directed to 
mr. Dubois, taken amongſt his papers at the deanry at 
Weſtminſter, was ſealed with the ſame ſeal, with which the 
letter taken on his ſeryant at the Tower was ſealed. Then 
the council ſummed up the evidence, and being with- 
drawn, the ſpeaker opened the bill, which was committed 
to a grand committee, on the 6th of April, when the lead- 
ing men amongſt the tories choſe to go out of the houſe, {5 
that only mr. Lawſon, mr. Oglethorpe, and two or three 
more, ſtaid to ſpeak in the biſhop's behalf. When they 
came to the filling up the blank for pains and penalties, it 
was moved, that he ſhould be deprived of his office and be- 
neſice, baniſhed. the kingdom, be guilty of felony if he 
returned, and that it ſhould not be in the king's power to 
pardon him without conſent of parliament; but without for- 
feiture of goods and chattels. Mr Lawſon repreſented, 


that, the evidence againſt the biſhop being all either hear- 


ſay or conjecture, and therefore not to be depended upon, 


he ought to have no puniſhment at all. Mr Oglethorp 


was of the fame opinion, but gave it another turn. He 


ſaid, * it was plain, the pretender had none but a company 
filly fellows about him; and it was to be feared, that, if 
tHiſhop, who was allowed to be a man of great parts, 
be baniſhed, he might be ſollicited and tempted to 
go to Rome, and there be in a capacity to do more miſchief 
by his advice, than if he was ſuffered to ſtay in England 
under the watchful eye of thoſe in power.“ But the bill 
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paſſed and was ſent up to the lords; before whom the bi- 
ſhop was brought to his trial on the gth of May; and, 
himſelf and his council having been heard, the lords in a 
grand committee went through the bill againſt him; and 
on the 15th the bill was read the third time; after which a 
motion being made for paſſing it, there aroſe a very long 
and warm debate.“ | | 
Earl Powlet, who opened the debate, ſpoke to the nature 
of this bill, ſhewed the danger of ſuch an extraordinary 
procceding, and urged, that the ſwerving from fixed rules 
of evidence, and conſequently from juſtice, mult inevita- 
| bly be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to our ex- 
cellent conſtitution. Dr Willis, biſhop of Saliſbury, in an-“ 
ſer to that alledged, that as extraordinary diſeaſes require 
extraordinary remedies; ſo in caſes of extreme danger and 
necefiity, when the very being of the ſtates lies at ſtake, if 
the common law cannot reach offenders, the legiſlature 
ought to exert itſelf. He was replied to by dr. Gaſtrell, bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, who owned, that extraordinary proceed- 
ings may indeed be recurred to upon extraordinary occa- 
fons, and when they are cvidently neceſſary for the pre- 
{oryation- of the ſtate ; but that was very far from the pre- 
ſent cate, ſince the conſpiracy, in which the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter was charged 'to have had a ſhare, had been diſ- 
cov ed and diſappointed long before. The duke of W har- 
ton, in a long tpeech, ſummed up the whole evidence, 
which had been produced againtt the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and endeavoured to ſhew the inſufficiency of it to prove the 
charge; concluding, „that, let the conſequences be what 
they would, he would not have fuch a helliſh ſtain fully 
|  olory of that illuſtrious houſe, as to con- 
dem a man without. the leaſt evidence;* and therefore 
Was for rejeching the bill. He was ſtrongly fupported by 
Wed Bachurſt, who in the firſt place, took notice of the 
1Ncricious diſtinctions that were fixed upon the members 
of that noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, who differed in opi— 
nion from thole who happened to have the majority. That, 
{>- his own part, as he had nothing in view but truth and 
the good) of his country, the honour of that houſe, 
ind the diſcharging of his own conſcience, he would freely 
(ek his thoughts, notwithitanding all diſcouragements : 
that he would not complain of the ſiniſter arts that had been 
uſcd of late to render fome perſons obnoxious, and under 
prctence of their being to, to open their letters about their 
minuteſt domeſtic affairs. For theſe ſmall grievances he 
could cafily bear, but when he. ſaw things go lo far, as to 
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condemn a perſon of the higheit dignity in the church, in 
uch an unprecedented manner, and without any legal evi- 
dende, he thought it his duty to oppoſe a procceding ſo 
unjub and unwarrantable in itfelf, and fo dangerous and 
diſmal in its conſequences. To this purpoſe he begged 
leave to tell their lord{hips a {tory he had from ſeveral of- 
ficers of undoubted credit, who had ſerved in Flanders, in 
the late war. A Frenchman, it ſeems, had invented a 
machine, which would not only kill more men at once 
than any yet in uſe, hut alſo diſable for ever any man who 
ſhould be wounded by it. Big with hopes of a great re- 
ward, he applied himſelf to one of the miniſters, who laid 
the project before the late French king; but the monarch 
confidering, that ſo deſtructive an engine might foon be 
turned againſt his own men, did not think proper to encourage 
it: whereupon the 1nventor came over into England, and 
offered his ſervice to ſome of our generals, who likewiſe re- 
zected the propoſal with indignation, The uſe and ap- 
plication of this ſtory is very obvious; for, if this way 
of proceeding be admitted, it will certainly prove a very 
dangerous engine. No man's life, liberty or property will 
be ſafe. And if thoſe, who were in the adminiſtration ſome 
years ago, and who had as great a ſhare in the affections of the 
people, as any that came after them, had made uſe of ſuch 
a political machine, ſome of thoſe noble perſons who now 
appear ſo zealous promoters of this bill, would not be in 
a capacity to ſerve his majeſly at this time. He added, that, 
if ſuch extraordinary proceedings went on, he {aw nothing 
remaining from him and others to do, but to retire to their 
country houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly enjoy their 
eitates within their own families, ſince the leatt correſpon- 


* The ſpeakers for and againſt the bill 


Againſt the bill. 
1. Earl Powlet, 
3. Lord biſhop of Cheſter, 
5. Duke of Wharton, 
6. Lord Bathurſt, 
8, Lord Trevor, 
Lord Gower, 


13. Earl Cowper, 
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dence, the leaſt intercepted letter might be made criminal. 
To this purpoſe he quoted a paſſage out of cardinal de Ret; 
memoirs, relating to that wicked politician, cardinal Ma. 


- zarine, who boaſted, that, if he had but two lines of any 185 
man's writing, with a few circumſtances atteſted by wit ſin 
neſſes, he could cut off his head when he pleaſed, He lie. * 
wiſe animadverted on the majority of the venerable bench 2 
towards which turning himſelf, he faid he could hardly Is; 2 
count for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome perſon; : = 
bore the learned and ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, un! 24 
it was, that they were intoxicated with the infatuation «; 7 
ſome of the wild Indians, who fondly believe they inigan i 
not only the ſpoils, but even the abilities of any great cn. 0 

my they kill.“ 145 

The earl of Strafford ſpoke on the ſame fide as did a“ me 
the lord Trevor, who, among other arguments againit tj. 27 
bill, urged, that, if men were in this unprecedented manner of 
proceeded againſt without legal proof, in a ſhort time men a" 
would be tried as they were liked by miniſters: that, for his 70 
own part, he believed he ſtood but indifferently in the opinion 3 
and liking of ſome perſons, and therefore he had reaſon to thin 7 
himſelf more in danger, becauſe at preſent they wanted the Nel 
protection of the law (meaning the ſuſpenſion of the hab; 5 g 
corpus act;) and as in a ſhort time they were like to be 0 5 
unhappy, as to be deprived of his majeſty's perſonal protec. the 
tion, and were ſtill liable to be confined upon ſuſpicion, 170 
which he took to be no more than will and pleafure, rc; 5 
were conſequenly at the will and pleaſure of the miniſters. _ 
That however no apprehenſion: of what he might ſuf: a 
ſhould deter him from doing what he thought his duty: that, vr 
confonant to that principle, he had all along, and {ill b. eh 
poſed thefe extraordinary proceeding, which tended to lose © a 
an exorbitant power in their fellow-tub;e&s. That if hz vc: ey 
to. loſe his liberty, he had rather give it up to one {1 MM HO 
tyrant, than to many; for a tyrant, if a man of comnion " 
underſtanding, would, for his own ſake, be tender of th: tees 
lives of his ſubjects; whereas many tyrants would endeavo:: — 


to deitroy one another, to get one another's prefermen:;. | 
The lord Trevor having done ſpeaking, the earl of Scatic!i MM 10 | 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the evidence which had been 255 


produced before them, being ſufſicient to convince any rea- wine 
lonable man, that there had been a deteſtable conſpiracy, By 
and that the biſhop of Rocheſter had a great ſhare in it, was ” b 
likewiſe ſufficient to juſtify this extraordinary proceeding. 2 
againſt him, eſpecially ſince they inflicted on him fo light 1 85855 
puniſhment, conſidering the heinouſneſs of the crime. The SO 
duke of Argyle purſued the fame argument; run through YE 
and coufuted the moſt aſſential parts of the biſhop's ic. W 
tence; and aggravated his offence, by which he had debaſ- RE ed tt 
ed his holy function and chraracter, and ated contrary to Straff 
the ſolemn repeated oaths he had taken. The lord Gower and | 
ſpoke afterwards againſt the bill; but what ſurprized molt let to 
people, the lord Lechmere, who, on ſeveral occafions, had a clul 
expreſſed his diſlike of theſe extraordinary proceedings, de- club. 
clared it as his opinion, that there was ſufficient evidence to and g 
ſupport the charge. He was anſwered by earl Cowper in a ſpeec 
long ſpecch, importing in ſubltance, that the ſtrongeſt ar- the b 
gument which had been urged for this bill, was neceſſity; co g 
but that, for his part, he faw no neceſſity that could juttify VE 
ſo unprecedented and ſo dangerous a proceeding. That, Ihe! 
already. had been ſuggeſted, the conſpiracy had above 4 ed to 
twelvemonth before been happily diſcovered, and the eflects juſtly 
of it conſequently prevented. That, beſides the intrinfc upon 
weight and {trength of the government, by numerous o. exec 
fices and employments, civil and military, and the wealt! proofs 
and intereſt of well-affected to his majeſty's perſon and 1! of it v 
preſent happy eſtabliſhment the hands of thoſe ar the hcin lome l 
had ſtill been fortified by the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus motio! 
act and the additional troops; fo that, in his opinion, Hutch 
there could be no danger to the government if Plunket ans matior 
Kelly were not priſoners for lite, nor the biſhop of Roche lerted 
ter ſent into baniſhment. That, on the contrary, if that pre. The 
late's talent and genius lay in contriving and carrying, 0! to whe 
ſtate intrigues, he thought him leſs dangerous at home thi! Prepar 
abroad: that the other reaſons alledged to ſupport this cx: way of 
traordinary proceeding had no, more weight in them thi! ng to 
the firit ; that the known rules of evidence, as laid down“ the lor 
: | reſolve 
were as ſollow : raſfing 
| : = and pri 
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4. Lord biſhop of London, Was 
9. Earl of Findlater and Seaficld, Fl ic 
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firſt and eſtabliſhed by the law of the land, were the birth- 
right of every ſubject of this nation, and ought to be con- 
ſtantly obſerved, not only in the inferior courts of judica- 
ture, but alſo in both houſes of parliament, till altered by 
the legiſlature: that much had been ſaid of the power of 


arliaments, which he owned was very great; but that, in 
his opinion, their abſolute power conſiſted only in making 


and repealing laws, and, till ſuch time as a law was repeal- 


ed, every ſubject had a right to it. That the admitting 
of the precarious and uncertain evidence of the clerks of the 

oft-office was a very dangerous precedent : that in former 
times it was , very grievious, that, in capital caſes, a 
man ſhould be affected by ſimilitude of hands: but here the 
caſe was much worſe, ſince it was allowed, that the clerks 
of che poſt- office could carry the ſimilitude of hands, four 
months in their minds. That theſe men might be honeſt, 
and ſwear to the beſt of their knowledge; but he was ſure, 
they were at leaſt very willing and forward evidence : for as 
he aſked one of them, how he knew ſuch a paper to be mr. 
Kelly's hand? he readily anſwered, * he had ſeen the ſame 
four months before, and he was ſure it could be no other: 
whereas any man, who has never ſo little been converſant in 
the world, knows, that hands may be ſo well counterfeited, 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed. After this, he commended the 
hiſhop of Rocheſter's noble and brave carriage in not an- 
ſwering before the houſe of commons, whoſe proceeding In 
this unprecedented manner againſt a lord of parliament 
was luch an incroachment on the prerogative of the peer— 
age, that, if ſubmitted to by paſſing this bill, they might 
well be ſaid to be the laſt of lords. Ultimus Romano- 
rum, my lords (faid he in the concluſion) was a character of 
honour and praiſe : but to be the laſt of Britiſh peers, by giv- 
ing up our ancient privileges, will never, I doubt, ad- 
mit of ſuch conſtruction; and therefore I am for rejecting 


this bill.“ Little was ſaid of any great weight after this 


ſpeech; and, about half an hour pait nine the queſtion be- 
ing put, it was reſolved in the affirmative, that the bill 
ſhould paſs, by a majority of 83 voices againſt 43; upon 
which ſeveral lords entered their proteſt. 
By this act the biſhop, from the 1ſt day of June, 1723, was 
to be deprived of all offices, dignities, promotions, and 
benefices eccleſiaſtical, and incapable of holding any for the 


future. He was allo baniſhed the realm, and, in caſe he 


returned, he was to ſuffer death, as well as all perſons that 
correſponded with him. e 

When the report and the other papers were communicat- 
ed to the lords by the commons, the earls of Scarſdale, 
Strafford and Cowper, the lords Craven, Gower, Bathurſt 
and Bingley complained, that, in the examinations, it is 
ſet forth, that John Plunket told Layer, that they were of 
a club or meeting, called, in Plunket's letters, Burford's 
club. * Theſe lords ſeverally declared the ſame to be falſe 
and groundleſs ; and earl Cowper in particular made a long 
ſpeech, complaining of being mentioned in the report, on 
the bare hearſay of an infamous perion, which was enough 
to give an air of fiction to the whole conſpiracy; and then 
moved, that Plunket ſhould be ſent for and examined. 


The lord Townſhend anſwered, that he was much ſurpriz- 


ed to find that a noble peer, whoſe abilities and merits had 
juſtly ſo great weight in that illuſtrious aſſembly, ſhould, 
upon a trivial circumſtance, ridicule, as a fiction, a horrid 
execrable conſpiracy, ſupported by fo many concurring 
proofs, and from a falſe trifling particular infer, that no part 
of it was true.” As the debate was like to grow warm, 
lome members called for the queſtion, and earl Cowper's 
motion was rejected by 81 againſt 26. The earl and mr. 
Hutchinſon publiſhed declarations againſt the falſe infor- 
mation of their being of the club, wherein they ſtrongly at- 
lerted their innocence. 

The lords had alſo choſen by ballot a committee of nine, 
to whom the report and original papers were referred, to 
prepare what might be fit to be offered to the commons, by 
way of anſwer to what was delivered, at a conference relat- 
ing to the papers. When the duke of Dorſet's report from 
the lords committees was taken into conſideration, it was 
reſolved, that a deteſtable conſpiracy had been formed for 
raiſing a rebellion, and laying violent hands on the king 
and prince: after which, the committee was thanked by the 


Layer being aſked, if Plunket ever explained to him who were meant 
by Burtord's club? Plunket told him, it was an + {Ah A made uſe of by 
the pretender and his agents, to denote a club of tory lords and others, of 


Which club lord Orcery was chairman, and conſiſted of the following mem- 
ers; 


Lord Strafford, Mr Hutchinſon, 
dir Henry Goring, Bithop of Rocheſter, 
Lord Cowper, Sir Conſtantine Phipps, 


Numb, 58, 


out a diviſion. 


lord. chancellor, for having diſcharged their truſt with great 
exactneſs, fidelity, and candor. 


Dr Friend, the phyfician, who had exerted himſelf very 
zealouſly for the biſhop of Rocheſter, was ſoon after taken 
into cuſtody ; for? on the 15th of March, mr. Walpole ac- 
quainted the commons, * that his majeſty, having had juſt 
reaſon to apprehend dr. John Friend (a member of this 
houſe) for high-treaſon, deſired the conſent of the houfe to 
his being committed and detained ; and then he moved 
for an addreſs to that purpoſe.” This motion was oppoſed by 
mr. Shippen and mr. Bromley, who ſaid, they could not 
ſee any reaſon for that houſe giving leave for detaining any 
member, unleſs the ſpecies of treaſon was declared, and 
that the information was upon oath. Sir Joſeph Jekyll 
and mr. Walpole replied, that, by the late ac for {uipen- 
ding the habeas corpus, the king was impowered to take 
up any perſon he had reaſon to ſuſpect: that therefore the 
government was not obliged to ſay, whether the informa— 
tion was upon oath or not. But mr. Walpole added, he 
did not doubt but dr. Friend was charged upon oath ; and 
privately declared to ſeveral members, that they had a 
politive oath of his being guilty of the blackeſt and baſeſt 
treaſon. Mr Shippen then ſuggeſting, that the doctor's 
having ſpoke ſo warmly the Monday before in mr. Kelly 
and the biſhop of Rocheſter's behalf, was, in his opinton, 
the reaſon of his being taken up the next day himſelf, and 
at that rate there was an end of the liberty of ſpeech, which 
every member of that houſe had a right to. Mr Walpole 


replied, he wondered any gentleman could think any miniſ- 


try capable of ſo baſe a thing, as to take up any gentleman 
tor what he ſaid in that houſe, without any other caule, 
when they Knew themſelves to be accountable as well as 
others for their actions: adding, that they, who made 
ſuch inſinuations, might more eaſily be proved to be 
jacobites, than they could make out ſuch an allegation 
againſt the miniſtry, Mr Pulteney ſpoke on the ſame fide ; 
and, in relation to dr. Friend's having ſpoken in Kelly's 
behalf, obſerved, that it was uſual, in all conſpiracies, for 
one traitor to endeavour to excuſe another. Mr Shippen 
animadverted with ſome warmth upon this reflettion, fay— 
ing, it was not to be endured, to have a member of that 
houſe called a traitor, before he was convicted as ſuch. 
But, mr. Pulteney having explained himſelf, that matter 
ended, and then the motion for an addreſs was carried with- 
The affair which occaſroned the moſt talk, next to the 
plot, was the Harburgh lottery, which was brought before 


the parliament this ſeſſion. The lottery took its name from 


the place where it was to be drawn, the town and port of 
Harburgh on the river Elbe, within the king's German 
dominions, where the projector was to ſettle a trade for the 
woolen manufacture between England and Germany. The 
houfe of commons having appointed a committee to enquire 


into this and other lotteries, then carrying on in London, 


it was repreſented in their report, that the ſcheme pro- 
poſed, that 1, 500, oool. ſterling, or 16,500,000 guilders, 
ſhould be ſubſcribed; and that it was to be drawn at Har- 
burgh in five claſſes, 100,000 tickets to be drawn in each 
claſs at 3]. per ticket; and that every perſon ſubſcribing was 
to pay 128. or ſix guilders for each ticket, before the draw- 
ing each claſs of the lottery. That 200,000l. of 300,000). 
in cach claſs was to be divided into lots, to the fortunate 
adventurers, which amounts to 1,000,000l. to be deducted 
out of the whole ſum, which was to be paid the fortunate 


adventurers. That a ſum of 1,000,000l. was ſubſcribed 


for, to. carry on a trade between Great-Britain and his 
majeſty's German dominions; and that 2 per cent, was only 
paid in upon the ſtoc ſo ſubſcribed ; of which a ſum of 
13,0001. or more was actually paid in money, and 7000l. 
or more was ſecured by notes; 400, oool. whereof was ſub- 
ſcribed. At firſt, 100, oool. ſtoc was ſold at 151. 38. per 
cent. of which 2 per cent. was only paid into the company, 
and the reſt diſpoſed of as follows; 131. 3s. per cent. which 
amounted to 13,150l. 10,000]. of which was given to 
mr. Nicolai; and 3, 1 fol. to mr. Benjamin Joules, for their 
ſervices: and as to 13,000l. paid in money, and 7,000]. 
in notes, the committee could get no account what was 
become of it, not being able to fee their bboks; not could 


General Webb, 
Lord Bingley, 
Mr Dawkins, 
Lord Craven, 


Mr Shippen, 
Lord Scaridale, 
Lord Bathurſt, 
Lord Gower, 


The committee thought it juſtice due to ſeveral of the perſons named by 
Layer, to obſerve, that the matters, aſſerted of Burford's club in Plunket's 
letters to Dillon, ſeemed utterly inconſiſtent with the known characters of 
ſome of thoſe perſons. See Report. | 
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he committee learn what number of tickets had been deli- 
vered out, or what money thereupon had been received, or 
what was become of what they had received. That with 
regard to the diſpoſition of the other 500,000]. 5j per cent. 
upon 1,500,000. which amounts to 75,0001. was to be 
deducted for management ; which being taken out of the 
ſaid 500,090). leaves 425,000]. which ſum was to be in- 
corporated into the ſtoc of the firſt company, and to make 
a part of a capital of 1, zoo, oool. as the committee appre- 
hended, of which they could get no poſitive information. 
But whether the former capital was intended to be ſo great, 
or only to conſiſt of this 425,000l. and the 1,000,0001. 
which was before ſubſcribed, 1t appeared to the committee, 
that a plain fraud was intended in joining this real ſum with 
an imaginary ſubſcription; of which 2 per cent. only was 
paid in or ſecured, and that probably embezzled.“ The 
truſtecs of this lottery were twenty; ſome of whom were in 
Germany; the reſt, who were in England, were the lord 
Barringtoa, fir John Hartop, Charles Frederick Krenbergh, 


John London, Fiennes Harriſon, Peter Hartop, William 


Squire, Edward Richier, John Caſwal, William Sterling, 
Benjamin Smith, Benjamin Burroughs, John Thompſon, 
Henry Bendiſh, — Folter, Benjamin Joules, and John 


Manley, But ſeveral of them reſigned their truſt immedi- 


ately, being diffatisfied with the ſcheme; for, when fir 
Thomas Webſter, fir Charles Wager, and lord Barrington 
waited upon lord Townſhend, lord Carteret, and mr. Wal- 
pole, they were told, that an Engliſh charter for the advan- 


tage of the Jottery could not be granted, becauſe it was 


legal and impracticable. Upon reading the report, the 


houle came to the following reſolutions : 

1. That the project, called the Harburgh lottery, carried 
on in the city of London, 1s an infamous fraudulent under- 
taking, whereby ſeveral unwary perſons have been drawn 
in to their great loſs; and that the manner of carrying the 
{me on hath becn a manifeſt violation of the laws of this 
kingdom. 85 gs | 

2. That it appears to this houſe, that the managers of, 
and agents of the ſaid lottery, did frequently, without any 
«uthority for fo doing, make uſe of his majeſty's royal name, 


thereby to give countenance to the infamous project, and 
induce his majeſty's ſubjects to engage, or be concerned 


therein. After which a bill was ordered to be brought in 
to ſuppreſs rhe lottery, and to prevent any foreign lotteries 


{rom being carried on in this kingdom; and to oblige the 


perſons concerned, in the management of the Harburgh 
lottery, to make reſtitution and ſatisfaction for the money 
they have received from the contributors. And it was alſo 
reſolved, nemine contradicente, That it appeared to this 


houſe, that John lord viſcount Barrington, of the kingdom 


O 


of Ireland, a member of this houſe, has been notoriouſly 


guilty of promoting, abetting, and carrying on the fradulent 
indertaking, called the Harburgh lottery; and for that 
offence he be expelled the hovle.' ; 

In December 1722, the emperor of Germany granted a 
patent for eſtabliſhing an Eaſt-India company in the Au- 
itrian Netherlands, the ſubſtance of which was, that they 
were impowered to open books of ſublcription, wherein 
the ſubjects of any nation were admitted to ſubſcribe. The 


company was to be called the imperial company of com- 
merce eſtabliſhed in Flanders. The fund conſiſted of eight 


millions of florins, and directors to be choſen annually. 
The nobility had the privilege of entering into this com- 
pany, without derogation in the leaſt from their nobility : 
thoſe of any nation, who {ſubſcribed 20,000 florins, were 
to be naturalized from that ſubſcription : and any perſon 
had the privilege to ſubſcribe what ſum he pleaſed above 
1000 florins, but nothing lefs, to prevent contulion in their 
accounts. The ſettlement of this company was ſaid to be 


_ chiefly owing to mr. Colebrooke, an Engliſh merchant. 


Notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met with from the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, they opened their. books, 
and had a full ſubſcription in a very few days, owing chief- 


ly to the clandeſtine negotiations of their agents in Eng- 
. 


land, France, and Holland, where great' numbers of mer- 
chants ſubſcribed to that ſtoc, and maſters of Eaſt-India 
ſhips and ſupercargoes went to Oltend, to enter into their 
ſervice, and put them in a way to eſtabliſh and carry on 
their tade, which they did effectually, to the great damage 
of the Engliſh, French, and Dutch companies. Monſieur 
de Fonſeca, the emperor's miniſter at Paris, ſignified to 
the duke of Orleans, then at the head of affairs there, that 
the emperor was much ſurprized at the moſt chriſtian king's 
forbidding his ſubjects to be any ways concerned in the 
Oſtend company. He was anſwered, that repreſentati- 
ons had been made to the emperor, that he was engaged 
by treaty not to encourage any ſuch commerce; that, 
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nevertheleſs, his imperial majeſty, without any regard to the 
ſaid repreſentations, had thouglit fit to grant a charter in 
favour thereof. That the mot chriſtian King was matte; 
of his own kingdom, and not obliged to give an account 
of his actions, and therefore the emperor could not take 
amiſs the prohibition to his ſubjects, not to have any con. 
cern in the company ſet up at Oftend.” | 

A memorial of the Dutch Eaſt-India company (which 
had been delivered to the ſtates in March) having been 
preſented to the commons this ſeſſion, together with an ex. 
tract of another memorial ſent by the ſtates to the court of 
Vienna, concerning the Oſtend company, ſir Nathaniel 
Gould repreſented to the houſe the great damage the Fal. 
India company had already received, and was like farther 
to receive by the Oftend company; it was unanimouſly 
relolved, *© that for the ſubjects of this kingdom to ſubſcribe 
or be concerned in encouraging any ſubſcription, to p. : 
mote an Eaſt-· India company, now erecting in the Ault; 
Netherlands, is a high-crime and miſdemeanor.” Accor. 
dingly a bill paſſed both houſes, and received the ropa! 
aſlent, to prevent the king's ſubjects from ſubſcrihino or 
being concerned in the Oſtend Eaſt-India company. 

'There had been ſeveral general courts held by the South. 
ſea company about transferring two millions of their ftoc 
to the Bank of England, which was at laſt agreed on by 
the two companies. A petition had likewiſe been preſent— 
ed to the commons for the reviving the two millions that 
had been annihilated. Accordingly an act paffed this feſ. 
ſion, whereby it was enacted, that the two millions ſhould 
be revived, and added to the capital ſtoc, and divided 
among the proprietors. By the ſame act, the whole capi— 
tal, computed at 33,802,4831. 14s. was to be divided into 
two cqual parts, one of which amounting to 16,901, 2411. 
178. Was to be called * the joint ſtoc of South-ſea annuitics,” 
attended with annuities payable out of the South-ſea com. 
pany's funds in lieu of all dividends, viz. at l. per cent, 
till June 27, 1727, and from thence at 4l. per cent. till re- 
deemed. The other moiety was to remain in the company 
as a joint-ſtoc, attended with the reſidue of the yearly 
funds, payable at the Exchequer, till redemption, and alfy 
attended with the ſeveral ſums for charges of management, 
and with all benefits of trade, &c. And, as concerning 
the moiety fo converted into South-ſea annuities, every pro- 
prietor ſhould be intitled to annuities at 5l. per cent. till 
June 24, 1727, and from thence at 41. per cent. and the 
company ſhould receive at the Exchequer, out of the duties 
charged with their whole annuities yearly, the intereſt of 


the ſame moiety, till redemption, in truſt for the proprie- 


tors: and all powers in force were to be continued for ſe- 
curing the joint ſtoc of South- ſca annuities, and the yearly 
funds to attend the fame. The annuities were payable 
halt-yearly, at Lady-day and Michaelmas. | 

An act paſſed this ſeſſion for the more effectual execution 
of juſtice, in 4 pretended privileged place in the pariſh of 
St. George, commonly called the Mint, where great num- 
bers of debtors had taken ſanctuary. 


On the 27th of May, the king put an end to the ſcſſion 
with the following ſpeech. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


J am perſuaded, notwithſtanding the unuſual length 
of this ſeſſion, you will not think your time has been mit- 
employed in confulting the neceſſary means for preterving 
the peace and quiet of the Kingdom; and bringing to juice 
ſome of the chief promoters of that confuſion which Jatc- 
ly threatened the nation. 

The prudent meaſures you have taken for our com 
mon ſecurity, and your enabling me to defend my king: 
dom againſt any defigns or attempts of our enemies, are the 
moſt convincing. teſtimonies of your fidelity and ailect10! 
to me, and of your concern for the liberties of my people. 
Be aſſured, the confidence you have repoſed in me ſha! 
never be made uſe of but for their ſafety and defence. 

The papers, which have been laid before you, {or you! 
information, and have been ſince publiſhed for the fats 
faction of the world, evidently ſhew that the con({pirat! 
had brought their wicked arts and practices to ſuch per: 
fection, that they confidently carried on their traite10!! 
projects in defiance of the law, from aflurances of their be 
ing able to elude it. The reſpect and reverence due to the 
law had been loſt, and the tranquility of my people . 
gered, had not you interpoſed. This made it neceſtat) 
for the legiſlature to exert itſelf, in puniſhing ſuch offen: 
ders, whoſe gilt is too certain to leave the leaſt room 1! 
doubt, and whole crimes are too heinous to admit of an 
aggravation, 
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* And yet it is with pleaſure I reflect, that the juſtice of 
arliament has been fo tempered with mercy, that even thoſe 
who are reſolved to be diflatisfied, muſt acknowledge the 
lenity of your proceedings, and will be at a loſs for any 
pretence to complain, ſo few 5 having been made, 
and che penalties inflicted by bill falling ſo much ſhort of 
the puniſhments due for the ſame crimes, by the common 
courſe of law. 55 
The firmneſs you have ſhewn, mult convince all the 
world, how much they were miſtaken, whoſe chief hopes 
were founded on the diſaffection of my people. It gave 
me great ſatisfaction to ſee as general a concurrence in full 
© parliament upon this occaſion, as has been known on any 
former: and it is to be hoped, our enemies will ceate ,to 
E fatter themſelves with the vain imagination of being able 
to ſubvert our religion and preſent eſtabliſhment. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


I muſt acknowledge, in a particular manner, the great 
readineſs you have ſhewn in raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies 
for the enſuing year. It is an unexpected felicity, that you 
have been able ſo far to diſappoint the hopes of our ene— 
mies, as to avoid laying any new burthen upon my people; 
and that ſo ſoon after that great ſhoc and convulſion in all 
the public funds, and in the midſt of inteſtine alarms and 
diſturbances, the credit of the nation ſhould fo far revive 
and flouriſh, that not only the ſupplies of the year ſhould 
be raiſed at a much lower intereſt, than was ever known in 
the moſt quiet times, and part of the national debt ſhould 
be reduced from an 1ntereit of 5 to 3 per cent. and put in 
a courſe of being ſoon diſcharged. 


My Lords and Gentleman, 


I return you my nioſt ſincere thanks for the indefatiga- 
ble pains you have taken in the ſervice of the public. I 
earneſtly recommend it to you, in your ſeveral ſtations and 
countries, to perſevere in your endeavours, for preſerving 
the peace of the kingdom; by juſtice and reſolution to ſub- 


due the reſtleſs ſpirit of faction and ſeditien; and by pru- 


dence and temper to reconcile the miſled, 

Some extraordinary affairs calling me abroad this ſum- 
mer, 1 doubt not but that the wiſdom and vigilance of 
my good tubjects will prevent our enemies from taking 
any advantage of my abſence. To gain the hearts and at- 
fections of my people ſhall always be my firſt and principal 
care. On their duty and loyalty I will entirely depend. 
They may as ſurely depend on my protection, in the full 
enjoyment of their religion, liberty, and property.“ 


The king, whom the conſpiracy had detained in England 
the laſt year, had no ſooner put an end to the ſeſſion, but he 
ſet out for his German dominions. He embarked for Hol- 
hand the zd of June, and after ſtaying two days with his 
brother the biſhop of Oſnabrug, arrived the 11th at He- 
E renhauſen. He appointed lords-juſtices in his abſence as 
E uſual, the prince being ſtill excluded, who was now in his 
E forty-firlt year. The lord Harcourt, formerly ſo ſtrictly 
united with the earl of Oxford and queen Anne's other mi- 
niſters, and who had defended them with ſo much zeal, was 


number, and acted as ſecretary of ſtate, in the abſence of 
© the lords Townſhend and Carteret, who were with the king. 
It was intended to advance him to the peerage, but he choſe 
E rather to have that honour conferred on his fon, who was 
made baronWalpole, of Walpole, in the county of Norfolk. * 
About the ſame time mr. Pulteney, chairman of the late com- 
| mittee of ſecrecy, was made coſfferer of the houſehold ; 
and Philip, lord Stanhope, captain of the yeomen of the 
guard; dr. Gibſon was tranflated from Lincoln to London, 
dr. Reynolds from Bangor to Lincoln, and dr. Bradford from 
| Carliſle to Rocheſter ; dr. Waugh was promoted to Carliſle, 
and dr. Willis, on the death of dr. Trimnel, to Wincheſter: 
dr. Hoadley was tranſlated from Hereford to Saliſbury ; dr. 


The lord Townſhend's eldeſt ſon was called up to the houſe of peers, 
by the title of baron Townſhend of Lynn-Regis, and made one of the gen- 
temen of the bed-chamber, in the room of lord Tynham, who ſome days 
| before ſhot himſelf, and died an hour after. 


The preample to the lord Walpole began thus: 


Our moſt beloved and moſt faithful counſellor Robert Walpole, firſt com- 
miioner of the treaſury, with the aſſiſtance of other ſelect perſons, and 
chancellor of our exchequer, having highly recommended himſelf to our 
yal fayour by his many ſervices to us, to our houſe, and to his own 
country, we did not think him unworthy to be advanced to the rank of the 
pecrs of our realm. But, though he rather chuſes to merit the higheſt titles 


Wn to wear them, we have however thought fit, in order to enoble his fa- 


one of the lords-juſtices. Mr Walpole was likewiſe of the 
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Green, on the death of dr. Fleetwood, from Norwich to 
Ely; dr. Leng was made biſhop of Norwich, and dr. Eger- 
ton, brother to the duke of Bridgwater, of Hereford. 

The king, before his departure, ſhewed his clemency to 
thoſe who had been taken up on account of the plot. The 
earl of Orrery was releaſed trom his confinement, and ad- 
mitted to bail, as were alfo the duke of Norfolk, the lord 
North and Grey, Dennis Kelly, Thomas Cochran, and 


Swathfogger, and the earl of Orrery's ſecretary. On the 


20th of June, dr. Friend was adinitted to bail; and, two 
days after, dr. Atterbury embarked on board the Aldbo- 
rough, a ſmall man of war, which had orders to land him 
in France. He was put on hore at Calais, accompanied 
with his daughter, mrs. Morrice, and her, hutband, who was 
high-bailiff of Weſtminſter. At Calais he was told, that the 
lord Bolingbroke, having obtained his pardon, was jult arriv- 
ed there in his way to England; upon which the bithop mer- 
rily faid, then Jam exchanged.” The king had granted 


the lord Bolingbroke a pardon the day after the parhament 


broke up, of which one of his friends inſtantly ſet out for 
France to bring him word. He immediately returned to 
England to plead his pardon, in expectation that a new parli— 
ament would repeal his attainder. The lord Harcourt had 
prevailed with the king to ſhew him this favour; though mr. 
Walpole had oppoſed it at the council-board with unan— 
ſwerable arguments: he was againſt looſening the hands 
of one, who (as he ſaid) he forclaw, from his former con- 
duct and ambition, and the naturai reſtlineſs of his temper, 
would go any lengths to poiſon the minds of the ſubjects, 
in order to diſturb the national tranquility, that he himſelf 
might the eaſier arrive at power. But, notwithſtanding his 
dilapprobation, he was forced to give way.“ 

Before the king left England, it was agreed in council, 
that the troops ſhould be incamped as they had been the laſt 
ſummer, and that the horſe-guards ſhould be quartered 
round Hyde- park, in order to be ready to aſſemble, if 
there ſhould be occaſion. 

Theſe meaſures kept all things quiet in Great-Britain, 
during the King's ſeven months abſence. The fame rea- 
ſons which had required his preſence abroad, detained him 
perhaps longer than he intended. He was received in his 
dominions in the moſt agreeable manner, and was com- 


plimented by ar leaſt twelve foreign miniſters. The king 


and queen of Pruſſia waited likewiſe upon him, by which 
means his court was as ſplendid, and-as much the tcene of 
affairs, as ever the court of Great-Britain had been. 

Affairs were then at a ſort of criſis: the uſeleſneſs of the 


congreſs of Cambray and of Brunſwick, where little had 


been done, having worn out the patience of the princes, 
whoſe intereſts were to be determined there, they entered 
into ſeparate negotiations, and ſought the means of coming 


: TI 
to an agreement. The czar and king of Sweden were 


going to conclude a treaty favourable to the duke of Hol- 


ſtein's pretenſions to Sleſwick, of which king George had 
guaranteed the pollcfſon to the king of. Denmark: it was 
to be feared, that this treaty might affect even Bremen and 
Verden, lately annexed to the electorate of Hanover. 

On the other hand, France and Spain ſeemed to be fin- 
cerely reconciled, and willing to unite againſt the emperor. 
The regent had projected a marriage between the king 
of France and the infanta of Spain, then three years old, 


and had married his ſecond daughter, Mademoiſelle de 


Montpenſier to the prince of Aſturias, and a year after, 
another daughter, to Don Carlos, eldeſt fon of Philip V. by 
his ſecond wife. Theſe two powers endeavoured to draw 
the czar to their fide; they offered new treaties to England, 
more advantageous than the former, in regard to trade, 
but ſtrongly inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon; and it was wiſhed, that court would not be 
concerned in the affairs of Italy, and would declare openly 
againſt the Oſtend company. | | 

This fituation of ſo oppoſite intereſts was full of difficul- 
ties. The emperor, prefled too much, might declare for 
the czar and the Swede : Poland, confined between theſe 


mily, to confer on the ſon the honour due to the father, and to raiſe to the 
peerage Robert Walpole, junior, eſq. Kc. 25 


Mr Walpole's conduct, with regard to this tranſaction, and many more 
was not unlike the lord Clarendon's, who ſays of himſelf, * that he had often, 
as believing himſelf obliged in duty, argued in the Senate in favour of many 
paints, which he had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed at the Council-Table.“ The rea- 
ons on which miniſters found their conduct on ſuch occaſions, are obvious to 
every man of common penetration. | 

It is obſerved from the lord Bolingbroke's pardon, that mr. Walpole held 
not then the firſt rank, either in power or confidence, but that the direction 
of affairs, particularly the foreign, after the death of the earls Stanhope and 
Sen was chiefly conducted by the lord Townſhend and baron Both- 
mar. 
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three powers, could not help taking part with them: al- 
moſt all Italy exclaimed againſt the treaty of London: the 
pope had proteſted againſt any deciſions at Cambray to the 
prejudice of his right: the king of Sardinia, the dukes of 
Tuſcany, Parma and Modena, had preſented memorials 
equivalent to ſo many proteſtations: France and Spain were 
inclined to ſupport them: war was every where on the point 
of breaking out: England, engaged by ſo many treaties, 
and her own intereſts, mult have been concerned: for king 
George to declare againſt the emperor was expoſing his 
German dominions, and helping to ſtrengthen two powers 


already very formidable to the reſt of Europe: to take 


part with the emperor was ſupporting the new eſtabliſhment 
at Oſtend, and aiming againſt himſelf France, Spain, and 
perhaps Ruſſia and Sweden. i 

King George overcame all theſe difliculties, or at leaſt 
ſuſpended their ill conſequences. He entered into ſtricter 
alliances with the kings of Pruſſia and Denmark: he uſed 
his endeavours to prevail with the emperor to be mcre 
ready to end his differences with Spain, and to deſiſt from 
the affair of Oſtend, againſt which his ſubjects in par- 
ticular, and his faithful allies, the ſtates-general, were ex- 
tremely incenſed. In England, as hath been related, the 
commons had voted againſt it. | 

One of the king's principal deſigns, when he came to 
Hanover, was to perſuade the court of Vienna to deſiſt from 
erecting the Oſtend India company: he laboured conſtantly 
at it, but the ſucceſs did not anſwer his good intentions: 
that court promiſed, in general, not to do any thing con- 


trary to treaties, and the rights of others, but avoided to 


enter into any diſcuſſion, and diſregarded the repreſenta- 
tions that were made from all parts. | 

It was the ſame with reſpect to the czar. So that the king's 
journey proved fruitleſs, and the negotiations might have 
been as well carried on at London as at Hanover. ' Some- 
thing was alſo done for the proteſtants, whoſe complaints 
continued, becauſe they were ſtill opprefled, and new grie- 


vances were added to the old. The king of Pruſſia readily 


entered into the deſign to procure them eaſe and tran- 
quility. | | 1 | | 
This union put a ſtop at leaſt to greater calamities; and 
appeared to be very cordial. King George ſpent four or 
five days at Berlin, where he was received and treated with 
reſpect and magnificence. The two ſecretaries of ſtate, the 
lords Townſhend and Carteret, who attended him, had fre- 
quent conferences with the king of Pruſſia's miniſters, in 
order to conclude ſome alliance to prevent the czar's deſigns 
in favour of the dukt of Holſtein; the propoſals were nei- 
ther rejected nor received, and affurance was given that 
no engagement ſhould be made contrary to what had been 
agreed. 7 8 15 N 1 
All was quiet in England: however there appeared now 
and then ſome ſparks of diviſion, which ſhewed the parties 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and had not altered their ſentiments. At the 
election of the ſneriffs this year, the rabble was ſpirited up 
at London, by the oppoſition which the new eſheriffs, fir 
Richard Hopkins and mr. Feaſt, met with from the old 
ones, mr. Humphrey Parſons and mr. Child, who endeavour— 
ed to have the election fall upon fir John Williams and mr. 
Lockwood. Hopkins and Feaſt were declared duly elected 
by the lord-mayor and aldermen; notwithſtanding Parſons 
and Child had made a contrary declaration in tavour of 
Williams and Lockwood, but the lord-mayor having diſ- 
ſolved the common-hall, after the court had declared Hop- 
kins and Feaſt duly choſen, the old ſheriffs could not meet 
them after the laſt adjournment, as they intended to have 
Uone, but were prevented by the lord-mayor and alder- 
men's prior declaration. Feaſt oppoſed Williams in the 


election of an alderman for Cripplegate-ward, which being 


alſo conteſted, was decided by the court of aldermen in 


| favour of Williams, upon which the rabble broke the win— 


dows of the well- affected in that ward, and committed ſe- 
veral outrages, for which ſome of the ring-leaders were 
taken, and committed to Newgate. 

Purſuant to an act of parliament lately paſt, requiring all 
perſons to take the oaths before the 25th of December, or 
to regiſter the'r eſtates, the ſeſſions, held by the juſtices of 
the peace over all the kingdom, were crowded with per- 
ſons of all ſexes and condition for that purpoſe. | 

The king, having been informed that his ſubjeRs in Ire- 
land were in want of ſmall money, made a contract with 
William Wood to furniſh that kingdom with copper half— 
pence and farthings. The copper was to be of ſuch fineneſs, 
and the money of ſuch a weight, as agreed upon in the 
patent granted for that purpole, When this money came 
to be circulated in Ireland, great clamour was raiſed againſt 


r ENGLAND. 


it, and the parliament which met on the 5th of September, 
came to thele reſolutions : 


col 

That the importing and uttering of copper halfpence * 
and farthings, by virtue of Wood's patent, would be pre. tic 
judicial to the revenue, deltructiye of trade, and of danger. of 
ous conſequence to the rights of the ſubject: that the tate off 
of the nation had been miſrepreſented to the king, in ordert for 
to obtain the patent: that che halfpence wanted weight; = ( 
and, though the terms of the patent had been complied with. his 
there would have been a loſs to the nation of 1 5ol. per cent. uh 
That it had been always highly prejudicial to the kingdom of! 
to grant the power of coinage to private perſons, and the 
would at all times be of dangerous conſequence. lid. 
Addreſſes from both houſes, agreeable to theſe reſolu. gra 
tions, were tranſmitted to the king, who, in anſwer to the 1 


; _ 
commons, ſaid, he was very much concerned, that his of 
granting the patent for coining of halfpence and farthino;, g 

855 : 


agreeable to the practice of his royal predeceſſors, had mk 


42 


given fo much uneaſineſs to the houſe of commons; and att 
if there had been any abuſes committed by the patente, thel 
his majeſty would give the neceflary orders for enquiring Bet 
into, and puniſhing thoſe abuſes, and do every thing, that | alle 
was in his power, for the ſatisfaction of his people.” an' 

Purſuant to this anſwer (for which the commons returned his 
an addreſs of thanks) the affair was referred to the lord, Wor min 
of the privy-council in England, by whom a report of ii / 
was drawn up in July the next year. In this report they alte 
juſtified the conduct of the patentee, and obſerved, that hs W 
majeſty having ordered, that an aſſay ſhould be made of the haſt 
fineneſs, value, and weight of mr. Wood's copper money, 1 © 
and the goodnels thereof, compared with the former co. MW A 
nages of copper money for Ireland, and the copper money {MW © 
coined in his mint in England, it had been accordingly rc. ed b 
ferred to fir Iſaac Newton, mr. Southwell, and mr. Scroope, We U 
to make the aſſay and trial; and it appeared, that the pix 115 

an 


of the copper monies coined at Briſtol by mr. Wood for. 

Ireland, containing the trial pieces, which was ſealed - and 7 t 
locked up at the time of coining, was opened at his m, 
jeſty's mint at the Tower: that the comptroller's account 


of the halfpence and farthings coined agreed with mi. i 

Wood's account, amounting to 59 tons, 3 hundred, 1 quai. or 

ter, 11 pounds, and 4 ounces: that by the ſpecimens cf iter 

this coinage, which had from time to time been taken from ks 
i 


the ſeveral parcels coined, and ſealed up in papers, and 
put into the pix, 60 halfpence weighed 14 ounces roy, and happ 


18 penny-weights, which is about a quarter of an ounce We y 
above one pound weight averdupois; and 30 farthings 5 


weighed 3 ounces and 3 quarters of an ounce troy, and 46 9 
grains; which is alſo above the weight required by the pa- ''** 


tent: that both halfpence and farthings, when heated rel r 
hot, ſpread thin under the hammer, without cracking: tha: ſp ><2<! 
the copper, of which mr. Wood's coinage is made, is of the ſe © m 
ſame goodneſs and value with the copper of which the coppe: = edi 
money is coined in his majefly's mint for England, and wm ard: 
in the market about 13 pence per pound weight averdupois: 
that a pound of copper wrought into bars and fillets, and made , | 
fit for coinage, before brought into the mint at the Tower o . 
London, is worth 18 pence per pound, and always colt WW 8 
much, and is coined into 23 pence of copper money by tal; Wi Ar 
for England. That the halfpence and farthings coincd hf in 
mr. Wood, when compared with the copper money coine« io: WF , * 
Ireland in the reigns of king Charles II. king James II. and Stig. | 
kind William and queen Mary, conſiderably exceeds then the bac 
all in goodneſs, fineneſs, and value of the copper, none d Ln 
them bearing the fire ſo well, not being milleable, waſting 
very much in the fire, and great part of them burning into 
a cinder of little or no value at all.“ The fact being thus 
proved to be on the fide of mr. Wood, the lords comm!!- F In! 
tees ſhew, that his majeſty's royal predeceſſors always c. 55 7 


erciſed the undouhted prerogative of granting patents 19 WM tht city 
copper coinage in Ireland to private perſons, none of u mr. Mo; 
patents were equally beneficial to that kingdom, nor 1 Ko rar. 
well guarded with proper covenants and condition for tie Hase us 
due execution of the powers thereby granted, as this daz! 
mr. Wood, though the validity of theſe patents, and a duo 
compliance with them, was never in any one inſtance till th WW.* ai 
time diſputed or controverted. They then prove, that m. arched 
Wood's patent was not, as had been ſuggeſted in Ir<1a!% up and , 
obtained clandeſtinely, in an unprecedented manner, bu BW%ncs p. 
after a reference to the attorney and ſollicitor-gencral, and ih 1 
fe 4 s [-OCKe's 1 
aſter fir Iſazc Newton had been conſulted in all the ite) had 
of ſettling it. In the laſt place they made it plainiy ap. eben to 
pear by a cloud of witnefles, that there was a real want dt » 
{mall money in Ireland, to make ſmall payments. But, "iſ." 
Wood having, in compliance with the clamour induttn 


mg and 
ouſly raiſed againſt his coinage, produced to reduce h 


bey had f 


@ coinage from 100,000]. to 40,0001. value it was thought 
t to accept of it, and to ſend directions to Ireland ac- 
BY cordingly* * | 
| The parliament of Ireland paſſed ſeveral acts, and par- 
ticularly one for accepting the quakers affirmation inſtead 
of an oath; and granted 340,000l. ſupply toward paying 
off the debt of the nation, which was about 660,000l. and 
bor the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment for two years. 
BY On the 1oth of October died earl Cowper, eminent for 
his integrity in the diſcharge of the office of lord-chancellor, 
BS which he had twice filled. There may have been chancellors 
of more extenſive learning, but none of more knowledge in 
the laws of England. His judgment was quic, and yet ſo- 
lid. His eloquence manly, but flowing. His manner 
raceful and noble. ? | 
The king was ſtill at Hanover when he heard of the duke 
of Orlean's death, who, under the title of prime-miniſter, 
overned France as abſolutely as he had done during the 
minority of Lewis XV. King George was much concerned 
at the news: the mutual eſteem they had for each other, 
E their circumſtances and intereſts which were not unlike, be— 
ot a firm friendthip between them, whereof they gave on 
all occaſions the moſt effectual proots. The duke died of 
an apoplexy, in the goth year of his age, and according to 
= his deſire, before his deceaſe, the duke of Bourbon was no- 
minated prime-minilter, Tg | 
© As the death of the duke of Orleans might occaſion great 
E altcrations, and as it was uncertain whether the new miniiter 
MW would enter into the views of his predecefſor, che king 
bhaſtened his return to England. Being detained by con- 
trary winds ſome days in Holland, he received their aſſur— 
WW ances, from the part of France, oi good dil polttion of that 
court, to cultivate, and even improve, the union eſtabliſh— 
ed by the late duke of Orleans, between the two ſtates. 
[1723-24] The king came to London the 19th of De- 
cember, and on the gth of January the parliament met, 
and was opened by the following ſpecch delivered as uſual 
1 by the lord- chancellor: | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


7 I cannot open this ſciion without congratulating: you 
: upon the ſucceſs of your endeayours laſt year tor the ſafety, 
5 intereſt, and honour of he kingdom. The rife of the pub- 
- lic credit, the flouriſhing condition of our trade and manu- 


factures, and the general tranquility of my people, are the 
happy conſequences of your prudent reſolutions. It is to 
be hoped, that the few examples, which were made of 
E ſome notorious offenders, will be ſutficicnt to deter the moſt 
diſaffected from engaging in the like deſperate and wicked 


our national forces, by ſea and land, has not only ſecured the 
or inſurrections, but has alſo given me ſuch weight and 


credit in all foreign negotiations, as greatly contribute to- 
E wards the preſervation of the peace of Europe. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 
will order the proper officers to lay before you the 


| W climates for the ſervice of the current year. I deſire ſuch. 
1 45 1 . » C 2 Ar "> 
e ſupplies only, as you ſhall find abſolutely neceſſary for pre- 
d! . . . . — 4 2 
be Lereing the peace of the kingdom, and for the fecurity of 
„ i 3 N . 
Votwithſtanding this deciſion of the privy- council of England, dean 
an oe Suit, in his paper, called, the draper of Dublin,“ repreſented this affair in 
nem he blackeſt colours, and is ſuppoſed to be the author of a lampoon upon it, 
e 0: WE ging with theſe words: 
7 _ ( : 
1 Now, altho' to draw water is not very good, 
NY Yet we all ſhould rejoice to be hewers of Wood, 
Fa 
(1111 | | 
mit- ln September this year, four Engliſh gentlemen were barbarouſly mur- 
„ Lered in France. Mr Seabright and mr. Monpeſſon, accompanied by mr, 
5 ais, paſſing over to Calais in their way to Paris, ſet out from thence for 
10: WWW that city the x 2th of September, mr. Scabright and mr. Davis in one chaiſe, 
neh 


nen. Monpeſſon and Richard Spindelow, mr. Seabright's man, in another, 
. {0 WE mr. Monpeflon's ſervant on horſe bac. About ſeven miles from Calais 
bey were attacked by fix ruſhans well mounted, who ſtopped the poſlilions, 
eame up to the chaiſes, and demanded their money, which the gentlemen 
F readily ſurrendered, they having no fire-arms to make refiſtance, and even 
their ſwords were taken from them. The robbers then, taking them out of 
the chaiſes, commanded them to lie down upon their faces, and the poſti- 
Ions to do the ſame. After which the villains rifled their pockets, and 
Wleirched them very narrowly; which done, they ordered Spindelow to get 
up and open the portmanteaus, which as he was doing, he faw one of the 
Fogues pull the dead body of mr. Locke out of a chaiſe in which he had been 
Filed in bis return from Paris, at ſome ſmall diſtance from that place; mr, 
Locke's ſervant, a Swiſs, was ſpared, but made to lie on his face. When 
ey had done with mr. Seabright's portmanteau, they ordered mr. Mon- 
WPetlon to open his, and he defired mr. Seabright to tell them in French, his 
p*ryant was gone before, and had the key with him. This man they had 
tin the bac, but not being dead, he was commanded to lie down on his 
Tre, and now they fetched him to open his maſter's portmanteau; when 
Bey had finiſhed their ſearch, they cried, * Tuez, kill!“ they firſt ſhot mr. 


HAI I © F 


practices. The augmentation you thought fit to make to 


general quiet of the kingdom againſt any ſudden attempts 


WW 


my people; and thoſe, I hope, may be raiſed without lay- 
ing any additional charge or burden on my ſubjects. 

* I muſtin a particular manner, recommend to your care 
the public debts of the kingdom, as the moſt national con- 
cern you can pothbly take into your conſideration. I am 
perſuaded, it muſt be a very great ſatisfaction to all my 
faithful ſubjects, to fee the ſinking fund improved and 
augmented, and the debt of the nation thereby put into a 
method of being ſo much the ſooner gradually reduced and 
paid off. It would be a work truly worthy of a Britiſh par- 
liament to begin this commendable undertaking, and to 
make ſuch a progreſs therein, as, with a ſtrict regard to 
public faith and private property, may pave the way to this 
great and deſirable end. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

In the preſent happy ſituation of our affairs, I have 
nothing more to recommend to you, than that you would 
make uſe of rhe opportunity, which your own good conduct 
has put into your hands, in conſidering of luch farther laws, 
as may be wanting for the eaſe and encouragement of trade 
and navigation, for the employment of the poor, and 
tor the exciting and encouraging a ſpirit of induſtry in the 
nation. | | 

Jam fully ſatisfied, that the trade and wealth of my 
people are the happy effects of the biberties they enjoy ; and 
that the grandeur of the crown confilts: in their protperny : 
and | am as fully perfuaded, that all who wiſh well to their 
country, muſt agree, with me, that it is the vaineſt of all 


deluſions to imagine, that the religion, laws, and liberties © 


of this kingdom can ever be ſecured, but by ſupporting the 


preſent eitabliſhment, and maintaining the fuccctiion 


in the proteſtant line. Let us therefore heartily foin_ in 


every thing, that may tend to promote our mutual happineſs, 
and to extinguiſh the hopes of thole, who long have been, 
and are ſtill reſtleſs in their endeavours to {ſubject this nati- 
on to the whole train of miſeries, that are inſeparable from 
popery and arbitrary power,” 


This ſpeech drew from both houſes addreffes of thanks, 
with atfurances of maintaining the preſent happy eftabliſh- 
ment, and the ſucceſſion in his majeſty's family, as the only 
ſolid foundation of quietly enjoying their religion, laws, 
and liberties. | : 

The commons, according to cuſtom, proceeded to raiſe 


the ſupplies; which were granted according to the cttimate 
laid before them by the court. Ten thouſand feamen at 
41. a month each, were voted for the fer-{ervice, and re 
army was continued on the fame toot as laſt year... The af- 


fair of the army occaſioned. a warm debate, chicſly. about 


the four thoutand additional troops raiſed the year before, 


Which the oppolers infiited to have diſbanded ; but it was 
carried againſt them, and refoived that the number of ef- 
fective men, for the year 1724 (including 1815 invalids) 
ſhould be 18264. A land-tax of two ſhillings in the ound, 
with the malt-tax, was granted towards defray ing the ex- 
pences of the enſuing year. 


As the king had particularly recommended to their care 


the public debts of the nation, the commons took the 
lame into conhderation, and came to the following reſolu- 
tions : 


Seabright through the heart, mr. Davis was ſhot and ſtabbed in ſcyeral plages, 
and his ſkull clett; they tabbed Spindelow in tive places in his body, and left 
him for dead, mr. Monpeſſon at the tame time received a ſhot winch. bad 
laid him ſprawling on the ground. A peatant of the neighbourhood, was gos 
ing to Calais tor a licence to mairy, unfortunately piſſing taat way, was allo 
murdered, and mr. Monpefti »n, who had Jain as it he hac been dend. lift- 
ing up his head before the murderers were conc, one of them came bac to 
him and cut his throat; but he and Spindelow made a fhifr, with the help 
of ſome of the country people, to get bac to Cilzis, where mr. Monpeſſon 
died 36 hours after, and Spindelow recovering his wounds, returned ts Eng- 
land. The dead bodies of the tour Englith gentlemen were brought to 
England, and landed at Tower-wharf, four days after, where they were 
received by their friends, who gave them decent interment ; and George 
Turville, eſq. of the Middle Temple, who happened to paſs by the place 
where thcle gentlemen were murdered, a few hours after the ud murder 
was committed, while the dead bodies, ſtripped naked by the country peo- 
ple, yet lay on the high road, gave orders for erecting a monument of blac 
marble, in form of a pyramid, on the ſpot where the murder happened, by 
permiſſion of the duke de Humiers, governor of the Bolougnois, and the 
biſhop ot Bologne. Thete robbers and aſſaſſius robbed the Liile ſtuge coach, 
ſeven miles from Peronne, two months afterwards, and killed Poulart and 
Heunelet, two perſons that accompanied the coach; two of the rogues, 
Joſeph Bizean, a jeweller of Liege, and Peter le Fehvre, another jeweller, 


being taken, were tried and condemned at Paris in July following, by this 


moſt dreadful fentence : * ro be put to the rac, to have theit arms, legs, and 
thighs broken on a ſcaffold, and ro have their bodies put upon wheels, there 
to remain with their faces towards the ſky as long as they had life, and Bi- 
zean's dead body to be carried and remain expoſed on a wheel upon the high 
road to Calais, and le Fehyre's on the hig road to Peronne,? which ſentence 
was executed to the full, 
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That, towards leſſening the public debt, the annuities of 
l. per cent. chargetl on the general fund, by a clauſe in 
the act of the ;th of his majeſty's reign, except ſuch as had 
been ſubſcribed into the South-ſea, ſhould be paid off at 
Lady-day 1724, as alſo the unſubſcribed blanks of the lot- 


tery of 1714. That all theſe ſhould be diſcharged, with 


the money ariſing from the ſinking fund, as well as the two 
annuities, which by the act, entitled,“ an act for redeeming 
certain annuities, payable bythe caſhier of the Bank at 51. 

bl 
per cent. were caacted to be redeemed at Lady-day, 1724. 
Purſuant to thele reſolutions, a bill was brought in, which, 
paſſing both houſes, reccived the royal aſſent. 

Protections from foreign miniſters, peers, and members 
of parliament, having long been the ſubject of complaint, 
2 lift of the names of the perſons protected by written certi- 
ficates was laid before the commons, and it was reſolved, 
© that all protections and written certificates of the members 
of this houſe be declared void in law, and be forthwith 
withdrawn and called in; and that none be granted for 
the future; and that, if any ſhall be granted by any mem- 
ber, ſuch member {hall make fatisfaction to the party inju- 

2 „ - . 1 ” © 
red, and ſhall be liable to the cenſure of the houſe.” This 
order was to be printed and fer up in the courts of juſtice, 
and diſtributed by the ſheriffs in their ſeveral counties. 

The ſame grievance being taken into conſideration by the 
lords, after ſome debate, the following declaration was 
made, that all the written protections are null and void; 

b As theſe ſpeeches contain the chief arguments on both. ſides, they are 
here inſerted at large: | 2 5 95 

The lord Trevor ſaid, „That, the conſpiracy mentioned in the king's. 
ſpeech: at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, which was the occation 
of this augmentation, of the land-torces, being now happily extinguiſhed, 
and thereby the cauſe of raiſing that aditional number being perfectly remov- 
ed there was not the leaſt reaſon or pretence for continuing that number. 
That the keeping on foot a greater army in time of peace, than was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and goverament, was 
very dangerous to our happy conſtitution: and, conſidering the great tran- 
quility we enjoy both at home and abroad, he could not but apprehend, 
the number of regular forces allowed by this bill to be much greater than 
was necellary for that end. That, if ſo great an army was allowed to be 
continued in our preſent happy circumſtances, a ſtanding army would thereby 
become wn effential part of our conſtitution, fince the reaſons for keeping it 
up in perpetuity would grow ſtronger every year, and in every ſucceeding 
reign. Foron the one hand it cannot, with any probability, be foreſcen or 
expected, that in auy future time there will be leſs reaſon to be given, than 
at pretent, for juſtifying the neceſſity of keeping up to great an army, there 
being now 23 little danger to our preſent happy eſtabliſhment to be feared 
either from inCurreftious at home, or by any diſturbance or invaſions from 
abroad, as the nature and inſtability of human affairs will allow of. And on 
the other hand, it ſo numerous an army be at preſent allowed of in parlia- 
ment, no argument can hereafter be urged tor the reducing the number. in 
any fature reign, but what will ſeem to carry with it too great a diſtruſt of 
the prince then on the t0ne, and will be conſtrued to imply, that the ſame 
confidence is hot to be repoled m him, as in his predeceſſors.“ His lordfbip 
added, That it was nor gut of any diſtruſt he entertained either of his ma- 
jJ:ity or his migiſters, that he was tor reducing part of the army. That, on 
We contrary, he was tully convinced, his majeſty will never make an ill uſe 
of his power. of which they had a lure carneſt in the equity and moderation, 
with which his majeity had governed hitherto: but, that as they could not 
promile themfelves, nor expect, thatio good and fo juſt a king ſhould always 
fil che throne, it was prudence early to prevent the inconveniences and dan- 
gere, to which our excellent conftitution and liberties would be expoſed, in 
caſe, in any tacceeding reign, an ambitious prince and ill miniſters. ſhould 
have fo great a number of troops at their diipolal, That it was notorious, 
that all the ftates of Europe, that have loſt their liberties, have been inſlav- 
ed by their own armies, whoſe officers and commanders, growing every day 
in power, do, at laſt, turn it againſt thoſe, from whom they had at firſt their 
eommiſtions ; of which we had a fatal example in England till freſh in our 
memories in the perſon of Oliver Cromwell. That, beſides the four thou- 
find additional men, the regular forces were double the number of - thoſe 
kept on foot after the peace of Ryſwick, in the reign of king William of 


glorious memory; and more numerous by one third than in the late queen's 


reign, after the peace of Utrecht: that therefore: they are more than ſuf- 


ficient to ſecure the government againſt any ſudden inteſtine commotion, 
which is the leſs to be apprehended, by reaſon of the general affection, 
which the people had lately ſthewn in taking the oaths, though many of them 


that took them, were not required to do it, by the act paſſed the laſt ſeſſion; 


and he was. confident, that, except a few perions of deſperate piinciples and 
fortunes, who might hope to fiſh in troubled waters, there was no body in 
England, that badany thing to loſe, who wiſhed for a revolution. That, if 
we looked abroad, it appeared, that by the happy influence of his majeſty's 
wite counſels, and the good alliances that had been entered into and con- 
certed,- all Europe enjoyed a profound peace, which, in all probability, 
would be laſting: But that, in caſe of a rupture with any neighbouring 
prince, our ficet, which was certainly the moſt numerous, and the beſt in all 
Chriltendom, would defend us againſt any foreign invaſion or inſult. That 
the pay of the four thouſand additional men amounted tv a good ſum of 
money. That indeed, at another juncture, that expence might eaſily be 
borne ; but that in the preſent circumſtances, when the nation is involved 
in ſo great a debt, and groans under the load of heavy taxes, this advitional 
charge Þ very coniiderable, That, his majeſty, in his gracious ſpeech. at 
the opening of this ſeſton of parliament, having, in a particular manner, 


- recommended to the houſe of commons the putting the national debt in a 


method of being gradually reduced and paid, it was with the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction he took notice, that ſome progreſs had already been made in that 
great and important undertakings and that, in order to improve that good 
beginning, not only the pay of theſe additional forces, but alſo all other 
neeclleſs expences onghr, in his opinion, to be applied to the increaſe of 


the tinking fund.“ His lordflip concluded, as he had began, with the moſt 


earneft proleilions of his fincere and entire affection for his majeſty's ſacred 
perſon and government, aud for his royal family, on whoſe proſperity, 
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and all other protections, which ſhall be at any time here. 
after given, ſhall be taken to be null and void.“ But this 
order is not to extend to menial ſervants, nor thoſe em. 
ployed neceſſarily and properly about the eſtates of peers, 
or any whoare really their ſervants. 

In this ſeſſion, the inland duty was laid on coffee, tea, 
and chocolate, which has been a confiderable increaſe to 
the public revenue. 

The affair of the army cauſed the greateſt debate in the 
houſe of lords. There had been the lait year an addition 
of four thouſand men on account of. the conſpiracy, which 
was now propoſed to be continued. The commons. had 
agreed to it, and paſſed the bill; but the continuance. 
thele additional troops met with great oppoſition in the 
houſe of lords. The two moſt remarkable ſpceches were 
the lord Trevor's againſt it, and the lord Townſhend's for 
it.“ It was obſerved, that the lord North and Grey, the 
earl of Orrery, the lord Barthurſt, and others of that party, 
appeared very zcalous for the reduction of the army, which 
cauſed the duke of Argyle to ſay in his ſpeech, that, if 
he ſaw the nation unanimous in opinion, that our la vs, 
liberties, properties, and holy religion, entirely depend on 
the preſent happy ſettlement, and on the proteſtant ſucceſ. 
ſion in his majeſty's royal family, he would readily give his 
vote for reducing the army. But he was very much atraid, 
that ſome people ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the diſbanding 
of the additional troops, with no other deſign than to weg- 


under God, abſolutely depend both our preſent ſclicity, and the preſervation 
of our laws, liberties, properties, and holy religion. 
The lord Townſhend anſwered the lord Trevor, and ſaid, That he g. 


- gieed with that noble lord in ſome. parts of his ſpeech, but was forry he cf. 


tered from him in others. That he was thoroughly perſuaded of his entire 15. 
tection to his majeſty's perion, and the preſent happy ſettlement; nor did he 
in the leaſt doubt, but be ſaw with pleature the progreſs, that had been alrca. 
dy made towards reducing the national debt: but that, at the ſame time, 
they ought to conſider, that, as the happy tranquility, we at -prefſent* enyy, 
is in foie meaſure owing to the itrength of the government, ſo it was pru- 
dence not to wenken that ſtrength, becauſe the ſame might aife& public 
credit, which being founded on the ſecurity of the goverment, it that ſecurity 
was rendered precarious, they would ſoon ſee the funds and ſtocs fall 10 
or 12 per cent, Which would render the reduction of the national debt alto 
gether unpracucable, fince it was impoſſible to reduce that debt, other wie 


than by public credit. That it was notorious, that, before the laſt augmey 


tation of regular forces, the government could not form and march a 
body of three or four thouſand men aganſt any ſudden attempt, either at 
home, or from abroad, Whithout leaving the king's perion, the royal famih, 
the capital of the kingdom, and the fortified places expoſed ; and therefore 
the ſaid augmeutation was become ablolutely neceſſary to prevent theſeè dun- 
gers and inconveniences, That the number of the troops now on foot wi 
not ſo great as to afford any juſt ground of jealouſy, ſince the preſent forces 
are much inferior to thoſe the crown had formerly. That, by the ancient 
and Gothic conſtitution of the government, the king had at his diſpoſal the 
militia of the realm, which chiefly conliſted in archers, who were kept i 
conſtant diſcipline and exerciſe, the memory of which is {till preſerved, thee 
being almolt in every village a place called But-lane. That the invention 
of fire-arms had made a great alteration in the ancient conſtitution ; and, 
inſtead of archers, the crown raiſed as many regular troops, as were thought 
neceſſary upon any emergency, That queen Elizabeth, who hai many 
enemies, both at home and abroad, conſtantly kept a conſiderable body of 
troops in the Netherlands, without any contradiction from her pailiaments, 
and thereby maintained herfelf on the throne, and overcame all her enemies, 
That, if king Chartes I. had fteered the tame courſe, he might in all pro- 
bability have preſerved both his crown and his life, ſince he loſt both only 
for want of a ſufficient force to ſuppreſs faction, which was the principe 
ſource of all the calamities and enormities, in which the nation was attet« 
wards involved. That upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. they, who 
at that time had the management of affairs, did not think it proper to keep 
up a great number of regular troops, and therefore choſe to reſtore to the 
crown its ancient power over the militia of the kingdom; but that there was 
a ſecret in that. That king James II. not truſting the militia, had an arm 
of 20,000 men, which would have ſecured him the crown, had he nt 
given a general diſguſt to his people, by violating the fundamental laws, and 
endeavouring to ſubyvert the conſtitution in church and ſtate. That in t! 
reign of king William, of glorious memory, when ſome leading men int! 
parliament thought fit to diſband the army, after the peace of Ryſwick, 
they fell upon a project to ſecure the government, which was to raiſe 10 
diſcipline the militia z but that they ſoon after perceived the unprofitabicr 
neſs of that ſcheme, the militia proving a great burthen to the people, and 
of no ſervice to the government. That the reduction of the army had then 
a double ill effect; tor, on the one hand, it obliged king William, an ts 
miniſkers, to enter into a treaty of partiticn ; and, on the other hind, i! 
very probably. encouraged France to break that treaty, which occaſioned 
a ſecond war, and was the ſource of two-thirds of that heavy debt, under 
which the nation labours at this day. That the diſbanding of the army 
had almoſt the fame ill effect in the reign of the late queen, having enco!l 
raged Lewis XIV. to furniſh the pretender with a land-force and a fleet 
to invade theſe kingdoms, That, it at preſent they weakened the hands 0! 
the government, we {ſhould be expoſed to the like infults and attempt. 
That, if our enemies may be credyed in an affair, in which it is their in- 
tereſt to ſpeak truth, they ſeemed confidently aſſured of ſucceſs in their 
deſign of overturning the government, provided they had only an aſſiſtance 
of three or four thouſand men from abroad; and that, conſidering the 
method now practiſed in embarkations, how good, and how ſtrong {oever 
our fleet may be, it was impoſſible to hinder a foreign prince, who thou! 
have a mind to undertake it, to throw ſuch a number of men upon England. 
hus lordſhip concluded, that the conſtant tenour of his majeſty's admin: 
ſtration, fince the happy acceſſion to the throne, ought, to convince every 
body, that, by the continuing the number of regular forces now on 100% 
his myeſty and miniſters have nothing in view but the public ſafety and 
ſecurity, and thereby to give the people an opportunity to improve 119% 
and encourage induſtry, as the only means to retrieye tueir former loſſes.” 
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ken the goverment, and thereby have an opportunity of 


avoluing their native country in new troubles. And there- 


fore theſe noble lords, who had ſpoke for the reduction of 


the army, would do well, when they went down into their 


ſeveral countries, to aſſure the people, with whom, no 


doubt, their reaſons would not fail of having great weight, 


that their liberties and properties were entirely ſafe under 
his majeſty's government. After a long debate, the mo- 
tion againſt the additional troops was rejected, and the bill 
aſſed, as ſent up by the commons. b 

17240 The buſineſs of the leſſion being over, the king 
came to the houſe of Peers the 24th of April, and, paſſing 
the bills, delivered the following ſpeech by the mouth of 


the chancellor: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The unanimity, chearfulnets, and diſpatch with which 
ou have now finiſhed every thing I recommended to you, 
at the opening of this Seffion, are treſh inſtances of your 
affe&tion to my perſon and government, and cannot fail of 
contributing, with the bleſſings of God on our endeavours, 
towards the eſtabliſhment of that happy tranquility we now 
enjoy both at home and abroad. 

Four continuing the like national force by ſea and land 


this year, as was judged neceſſary by parliament for the ſer- 


vice of the laſt, gives me great ſatisfaction. You have here- 
by wiſely provided againit the mifchiefs from any ſudden 
ſnocks to the public credit; you have provided for the ſafe- 
ty of the Kingdom, and have enabled this nation to hold, 
among the powers of Europe, the rank and figure due to 
her honour and dignity. Nothing could have been 
more acceptable to me, than your having been able to 
make that proviſion, without laying any new or additio- 
nal burthens on my people. | 


Gentlemen of the Howie of Commons, 
'*] return you my thanks for the care and pains you have 
taken towards augumenting the finking fund, and improv- 


ing the public revenues, by putting them under a ſtricter 


management. 


I make no doubt, but that the happy begin- 
ning you have made will be attendedvith ſuch immediate 


E good conſequences, as will encourage you to purſuc the way 


ron have now opened for a gradual reduction of the debt, and 


E tor putting the trade and navagation of Great-Britain on ſuch 
a foot, as may not only in ſome meaſure diſcourage the un- 


Ireland. 


ſultifiable incroachments they labour under from ſome of 


E our neighbours, but at the ſame time extend her exporta- 
tions beyond what has been known in former ages. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
As the carrly receſs, which your diligence and umant- 


mity has procured you, affords you the opportunity of a 


longer retirement into the country, than the buſineſs of for- 


mer ſeſſions has uſually allowed of, I aſſure myſelf, that 
you will carry with you thither the lame zeal for the public 


good, with which you have been animated in parliament); 
and that you will make it your buſineſs to diſcountenance 
any remains there may be yet left of ſedition and diſaffection, 


and to promote that perfect harmony and confidence between 
me and my people, which I molt carneilly defire, and on 
E vhich our mutual happineſs entirely depends. 


A little before the end of the ſeſſion, the king had ap- 
pointed the duke of Newcaſtle to be ſecretary of ſtate in the 
room of the lord Carteret, who was made lord lieutenant of 
'The duke of Grafton was appointed lord cham- 


berlain, the lord Falmouth and mr. Edgecombe vice-treaſu- 


rers of Ireland, mr. Yonge commiſſioner of the treaſuary, 


and mr. Pelham ſecretay at war. Sir Robert Raymond 


The moſt material particulars, beſides what relates to his family and cir- 


| cumſtances, are as follow: 3 a f 
hy his ſtrict conjunction with the Foleys and Winningtons, his relations 


and their friends, he gained at laſt ſuch an extenſive intereſt, as to be choſen 


ipeaker of the houſe of commons, 
| the earl of Nottingham, principal ſecretary of ſtate, mr. Robert Harley was 
puched upon to ſucceed him as her favorite and prime mt; ſuppoſing 


When the queen thought fit to lay aſide 


he would be moſt agreeable to the whigs, from his education among the i ffen- 
ters, The duke of Marlborough and the carl of Godolphin's main deſign, in 


| *ranfing him, was to ſecure his intereſt in the houſe of commons, and they 


fondly imagined, that, as to the grand affairs, either he would not intermeddle, 


er would blindly follow their directions; but they ſoon after found, that a 
| Perſon of his ambitious ſpirit would not be contented to an act under part. 


They who extol his liberality and munificence to learned men, are no 
more to be depended upon, than when they tell us, that he diſcharged the 
office of ſecretary to king William with great addreſs; for, as it is cer- 
ram on the one hand, that he never ſerved king William in that capacity, it 
is no leſs true on the other hand, that the only perſon on whom he beſtowed 
ny public mark of favour, was dr. Jonathan Swift, the famous author of the 

ae of a Tub, whom he employed, with ſome other obſcure writers, to 

ater and ridicule all that oppoſed his meaſures. He was the reverſe of 


0.'F 
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being made judge of the King's-bench, fir Phillip York 
ſucceeeded him as attorney-general. And fir Clement 
Wearg was made follicitor-general. About the middle of 


183 


May, Horatio Walpole was appointed ambaſſador extraor- 


dinary at the court of France. 

On the 16th of May the king ſent the following circular 
letter to the univerſities of Oxtord and Cambridge: © We 
being greatly deſirous to favour and encourage thole ancient 
and laudable nurſeries of piety and learning, and to enable 
them more effectually to anſwer the end of their inſlirution, 
by ſending forth conſtant ſupplies of learned and able men, 
to ſerve the public both in church and ſtate; and having 
obterved, that no encouragement or proviſion has hitherto 
been made in either of the univerſities, for the ſtudy of mo- 
dern hiſtory, or modern languages, the knowledge of which 
is highly nececeſſary towards compleatly qualifying the youth 
committed to their care for ſeveral ſtations both in church 
and ſtate, to which they may be called; and having ſeriouſ- 
ly wetghed the prejudice, that has accrued to the univer- 
ſities from this defect, perſons of foreign nations being often 
employed in the education and tuition of youth, both at 
home and in their travels, and great numbers of the young, 
nobility and gentry being either ſent directly abroad from 
ſchools, or taken away from the univerſities before the 
courſe. of their ſtucdies can be there compleated, and oppor- 
tunities treequently loſt to the crown, employing and en- 
couraging memvers of the cwo unverfities, by conferring 
on them ſuch emplo ments both at home and abroad as ne- 
ceſſarily require a competent {kill in Writing and {peaking 
the modern languages; in order therefore to remedy theſe 
and the like inconvemences, we have determined to ap- 
point two perſons of ber converſation and prudent. con- 
duct, of the degree of maſter of arts, or batchelor of laws, 
or of ſome higher degree, in one of the univerſities, {killed 
in modern hittory, and in the knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, to be nominated by us to be. our profeflors of mo- 
dern hiſtory, one for the univerſity of Cambridge, and the 
other for that of Oxford, who ſhall be obliged to read lec- 
tures in the public fchools, at ſuch times as ſhall hercaſter 
be appointed. And we have further determined, that each 
ol the profeſſors ſhall have a ſtipend of tour hundred pounds 
per annum, and out of the ſtipend ſhall be obliged to main- 
tain with ſufficient ſalaries, in the univerſity where he ſhall 


be eſtabliſhed, two perſons at leaſt, well qualified to teach 


and inftruct in writing and ſpeaking the languages, which 
teachers ſhall be under the direction of the profeitors re— 
ſpectively, and ſhall be obliged to lèarn two at leaſt of the 
languages; both the profeflors and teachers taking efpe- 
clal care, that the times and hours for the inſtructing and 
teaching the ſcholars be ſo ordered, as not to interfere with 
thole appointed for their accademical ſtudies; winch pro- 
icllors and teachers fhall be obliſhed, once every year, to 
tranſmit an atteited account of the progreſs made by each 
{ſcholar committed to their care, to our principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, to be laid before us, that we may encourage the 
diligence and application of ſuch amongitthem as ſhall have 
qualified themſelves for our ſervice, by giving them ſuita- 
ble employments either at home or abroad, as occaſion 
{ſhall offer.” | 

The two firſt profeſſors were mr. Gregory, of Chriſt- 
church, Oxford; and mr. Samuel Harris, teilow of Peter- 
houſe, Cambridge. 

For a farther encouragement to the univerfities, the King 
ordered that his almoner ſhould chute out of the members 
of Oxford and Cambridge, twenty-four -preachers to offi— 
ciate alternately in the chapel at Whitehall, with a ſalary of 
thirty pounds a year each. : 

The inoculation of the ſmall-pox had now begun to be 
practiſed in England, and ſucceeded very well with the two 


his predeceſſor in the treaſury, the earl of Godolphin, who never kept 
ſuitors unprofitable in ſuſpence, nor promiſed any thing that he was not re- 
ſolved to perform. The earl of Oxford, on the contrary, kept them, who 


had any pretenſions, in perpetual. dependance, by feeding them with hopes, 


This maxim he practiſed in a moſt barbarous manner with mr. Rowe, 
author of the tragedy of Tamerlane; the ftory is too well known to be re- 
peated. They who commend him for being a kind triend, and generons 
enemy, have forgot with what an unrelenting fury he pur ſued his benefactor, 

the immortal duke of Marlborough, and mr. Stephens, the miniſter, whom 
he cauſed to be proſecuted to the pillory, and that igiomimous..puniſhment 
was not remitted, till he was brought to the place of execution. His pro- 
digious riſe and greatneſs was more owing to his cunning in finding out the. 
weakneſſes of thoſe he had to deal with, than to his own bright parts. For 
he neither was maſter of eloquence in ſpeech, nor of ſtile in writing, but in 

both puzzled and intricate : his conſtant deſign being to diſcover other 

people's thoughts, and conceal his own, But he had at laſt the fate, which 

all ambidexters deſerve, to be diſtruſted and diſregarded by all pris; of 

which he was fo ſenſible, that, for ſeveral years before his death, he Him 

came to parliament, but lived in a country retirement, endeavon'ig to 

drown his melancholy thoughts in wine, which at laſt dozed his ſpirits, and 
certainly abridged his lite, 
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princeſſes, Amelia and Carolina, and had the ſame good 


effect on prince Frederick, the duke of Bedford, and the 
lady Mary Ruilel, his ſiſter. But others are ſaid to ſuffer 
under it, particularly the earl of Sunderland's ſon, who died 
in the operation, upon which dr. Jurin, ſecretary to the 
royal ſociety, publiſhed a treatiſe in favour of inoculating. 
The 21ſt of May died Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, and 


24 Mortimer, whole life and character is given at large, 


y the author of the Political State, (May 1 724.) 

On the rsth of June died dr. Henry Sacheverel. Though 
he had taken the oaths to the government, his will ſhewed 
he perſevered to the end in the ſame ſentiments; for, 
amongſt his legacies, he left five hundred pounds to the late 
biſhop of Rocheſter. It does not appear, that he was any 
way concerned in the plot, | 

As to foreign affairs, one of the moſt remarkable events 
this year, was the abdication of Philip V. king of Spain. 
Having taken the refolurion to renounce his crown, and 
retire with the queen to the monaſtery of St. Ildetonſo, he 
ſent from thence, the 15th of January 1723-24, the marquis 
de Grimaldo, principal ſecretary of ſtate, with a packet for 
the prince of Auſtrias, his ſon, who the day before returned 
from St. Ildefonſo to the eſcurial, The marquis being arrt- 
ved there, and having acquainted the prince with his meſ— 
ſage, his highnels ſent for the infantes to come to his apart- 
ment; and alſo ordered the count de Altamaria, the mar— 
quis de Valero, the duke de San Pedro, the count de Salazar, 
the marquis de Magney, the count de Safeteli, and the 
prior of Sin Lorenzo, to attend there, and be witneſſes of 


"what ſhould pats; who being all preſent, the marquis de- 


livercd the packet to the prince of Aſturias, who returned 
it to him opened, that he might read what was in it, which 


Was the inftrument of his father's renunciation of the crown, 


accompanied with a letter of advice to direct the new king's 
conduct. The renunciation was allo ſent to the preſident of 


' } 


the council of Cailtle, and ordered to be publiſhed through- 


out the kingdom, Upon this it was refolved in the. coun» 


cl of Cailile, that king Lewis might immediately take the 
overnment upon him without affembling the Cortes, as 
TI i 4 C : 


havins been already {worn 10 and ackno wledged Prince of 
* . D 17 | — 8 Y 1 b n 5 MP 3 
Spain. The penſion u hich their catholic majelties relerved 


to themſclves,. was about loo, ooo piſtoles, and they like 


referved about 25,000 for each of the 1nfantes. | 
te king of France, at the perſuaſion of the biſhop of 


Frejus, and contrary. tothe ſentiments of the duke of Bour- 


ublifned a ſevere caict this year. againſt his. protel- 
wects: whoever performed any exerciſe of the re- 
religion, ita man, was to be ſent to the gallies; if a 
woman, to be maved and conjined where the judges thought 
fit: the proteſtant preachers to be put to death; and thoſe 
who had any communication directly or indirectly with fuch 
miniiters, condemned to the gallies: to give their children 


bon, 


2 — 5 „ 
foreign education, to he puiuthed with a fine of 6000 livres: 
the memory of thote who died in the profeſſion of the 
protellant religion, to be proſecuted: ail concealed protet- 


Lants, who dilluaded fic perſons from dying catholics, to be 


4 The renunciztion was as follows: | 

Having thele four years conlidered with due reflection, and maturely, the 
mileries of this life, through the infirmities, wars, and troubles, with which 
God has been pleaſed to viſit me during the twenty-three years of my reign ; 
and having likewiſe conſideted, that my eldeſt fon, don Lewis, ſworn prince 
of Spain, is of ſutheient age, is married, and has capacity, judgment, and 
the qualities fit for ruling and governing juitly and happily this Monarchy; I 
have determined abſolutely to quit the poſſeſſion and adminiſtration of it, re- 
noun cing the ſame, with all its dominions, kingdoms, and lordfh:ps, in favour 
of the ſaid prince don Lewis, my eldeſt ſon; and to retire with the queen, in 
whom I have found a ready diſpoſition and voluntary inclination, to accom— 


pany me to this place and feat of St. Ildefonſo, here to ſerve God, diſengaged - 


trom all other cares to meditate on death, and to ſeek my falvation, This I 
communicate-to the council for their information, to be notified to the 
proper perſons, that my reſolution may be made known to all. 

His letter to his ſon was remat kable neither for ſtile nor ſentiments: amongſt 
his inſtructions, he ſays: © preſerve ever a great devotion to the moſt Holy 
Virgin, and put yourſelf, as weil as your kingdoms, under her protection, 
ſecins you cannot, by any other nieans, better obtain what may be needful 
for you, and for them. Be always, as you ought, obedient to the holy ſee, 
and to the pope, as the vicar of Jetus Chriſt. Protect and defend ever the 
tribunal of the holy inquifition, which may be called the bulwark of the faith, 
and to which 1t owes 1ts preſervation in all its puiity in the dominions of 
Spain; ſo that the hereſies which have afflifted the other parts of Chriſten- 
dom, aud produced ſuch horrid and deplorable ravages in them, could never 
be able to get footing here.“ NI 

* The affur of Thorn was thus: on the 16th of July, the ordinary pro- 
ceſſion at Thorn being arrived at St, James's Church-yard, a great number 
of the citizens children reſorted thither to fee it, with their hats under their 
arms, according to cuſtom; but a ſtudent of the Jeſuits college, not ſatis- 
fied with that mark of civility and reſpect, would needs have them kneel 
down, and gave them bad language and blows. About two hours after 
the proceſſion was over, this ſame- itudent, with ſome of his comrades, 
inſulted ſeveral young people, without the leaſt provocation on their part; 
but, in the end, this troubleſome young fellow was ſeized by the ſoldiers 
f the garriſon, and brought to the guard, after he had wounded ſeveral 
tizens with ſtones, Next day the Jeſuits ſtudents got together again, 


EN 0 L I 


ſent to the gallies, if men, and if women, as before: tg 
conſent that children ſhould marry abroad without-licence 
to be puniſhed with the gallies ; and baptiſm and ſchooling 
were forbidden to proteſtants, under the like pains and 
penalties. To put a ſtop to theſe ſeverities, mr. Horace 
Walpole had orders to ſollicit the French court in behalt 
of the proteſtants; but he could obtain no other anſwer, 
than that the king's edits muſt be obeyed. 

However, the court of France declared, that the edi 
againſt the proteſtants ſhould not affect the inhabitants of 
Alſatia, their religious rights being founded on treaties of 
peace. This was done to prevent the Alfatians, terrific 
with this edict, from putting themſelves under the protection 
of Germany. | | 

The proteſtants at Thorn, in royal Pruſſia, belongine 
to Poland, were likewiſe treated with great cruelty, on ac. 
count of a pretended riot in July, which was really begun 
by a ſtudent of the Jeſuits College, and for which the 
preſident and vice-preſident of that city, with thirteen 
others, were condemned to be beheaded, and others quar. 
tered and burnt, and the proteſtant councellors at Thorn 
to be removed from the magiſtracy, and papiſts put in thei; 
places; and the church of St. Mary to be taken from the 
proteſtants, and given to the Franciſcan friars. Mr Finch, 
the Britiſh miniſter at Dreſden, had orders to go to Poland, 
and inſiſt upon ſatisfaction for the proteſtants of Thorn, 
and other places in that kingdom, opprefſed by the papiſts, 
but the Poles could not be preyailed upon to do the proteſ. 
tants juſtice. © | | 

A ſet of enthuſiaſtical leyellers roſe in the weſt of Scotland, 
who, under pretence ot eſtabliſhing equality among chril. 


_ 


tins, pulled down inclolures, and committed great ravaye; 


and depredations. But the royal regiment of Scots fuzi. 
lers being ordered to march againſt them, about the latter 
end of June, and three other regiments of foot landing at 
Galloway at the fame time, they foon ſuppretted chose 
diſorders. | | 

The parliament met again the 12th of November, when 
his majetty made the following ſpeech by the mouth of the 
lord-chancellor. | | | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 1 
— . Ll . „ . - 
1 am perſuaded you ſhare with me in the ſatisfaction! 
feel at the proſperous fituation of affairs: peace with all 
1 5 *q * e L 
powers abroad; at home perfect tranquility, plenty, and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of all civil and religious rights, 
are molt diſtinguiſhing marks of the favour and protection 
ot the divine providence : and theſe, with all their happy 
conlequences, will, I doubt not, by the bleſſing of Go 
upon our joint endeavours, be long continued to my 
people. | | | 
»The fame proviſion by fea and land, for the defence 
and ſafety of the nation, will continue to make us reſpected 
abroad, and conſequently ſecure at home. The fame at- 
tention to the improvement of the public revenues, and to 
ihe eale and encouragement of trade and navigation, will 
and meeting one of the citizens, whom they had abuſed the day before, they 
would oblige him to get their comrade fet at liberty; but the citizen his 
the good fortune to get ont of their hands, and ran to his own houle tor 
latery, whither they purſued him ſword in hand. In the mean time the 
prehdent of the city had given order for ſetting him at liberty, at the 
the requeſt of the rector of the Jeſuits college; but another ſtudent being 
Iikewile carried to the guard-room, his comrades would oblige the preſides! 
to ſet him at liberty alto, which he refuſed to do, till he had ſpoke to ti 
rector. Upon this the Jeſuits ftudents ran furioully to the guard-room to 
reſcue their comrade, but, being repulſed, they thought to revenge them- 
ſelves upon a townlman, whom they purſued with drawn twords to the Bur: 
grave's houſe, where he took ſhelter, They then attacked a Lutheran 
itndent, who was in his night-gawn at the door of his lodgings, Lhey 
dragged him by the hair as far as their own college, threw him into the ca), 
and beat him unmercifully ; which being done, they fallied again into the 
city, and wounded ſeveral people with their ſabres, who were coming to the 
alſiſtance of the Lutheran ſtudent, But the preſident having fent thither 
the town-guard, they were obliged to betake themſelves to their college, 
where they kept the Lutheran ſtudent, till the Jeſuit ſtudent was fi: {& fett 
liberty. While this exchange was making, ſome of the trained-bands of the 
town were ordered to poſt themielves before the [eſuits college, to protect 
them from the enraged populace, But the ſtudents throwing {tones at them, 
and firing upon them, it was not poſſihle to reſtrain the people, who forced 
open the gate, and were doing what they could to revenge the cruelty of 
the Jeſuits ſtudents, when, in that very inſtant, the town-clerk, who had 
got the Lutheran releaſed, came and obliged them to retire. The 119! 
was then thought to be over, but the guards that were poſted bclore the 
college were ſcarce marched off, when the Jeſuits ſtudents from within 
fired again, and threw ſtones at the people, who again forced open the gie, 
piundered the college, and committed great diſorders, till a detachment 
of the garriſon and trained- bands came to the Jeſuits affiſtance, and ciſperice 
the people. | 
The bloody decree (notwithſtanding the interpoſition of ſeveral proteſtont 
princes and ſtates) was put in execution, only the vice-preſſttent was repric ved. 
As many were exorbitantly fined, with the money riling from thence, a ſtone 
pillar with the Virgin Mary's ſtatue was erected where her picture Wat 
burat, | 
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Z eftabliſh credit upon the ſtrongeſt baſis, and raiſe ſuch a 


irit of induſtry, as will not only enable us gradually to 


5 Fange the national debt, but will likewiſe greatly in- 
creaſe the wealth, power, and influence, of this kingdom, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
« ] have ordered the proper officers to prepare and lay 


HP before you eſtimates of the expences for the ſervice of the 
. enſoing year; and, as they do not exceed what has been 
found by 


experience to be abſolutely neceſlary for the ſecu- 
rity of the kingdom. I make no queition, but I ſhall have 


5 your ready concurrence in raiſing the ſupplies in ſuch man- 
ner, as ſhall be moſt eaſy to my people. 


There is one thing, that I cannot but mention to you, 


zs deſerving your particular conſideration. It is too mani- 
© feſt, that the funds eſtabliſhed for the finiſhing the works 
at Greenwich hoſpital, and providing for a competent 
number of ſeamen there, cannot, in time of peace, be 
© ſufficient to anſwer the expences of this great and necel- 
© ary work. It is therefore very much to be wiſhed, that 
” ſome method could be found out to make a farther proviſion 
for a comfortable ſupport to our ſeamen, worn out in the 
ſervice of their country, and labouring under old age and 
infirmities. | 


My Lords and Gentleman, . 
© You muſt all be ſenſible how much our preſent happi- 


ness is owing to your union and ſteady conduct. Ir is there- 
fore wholly unneceſfary to recommend to you unanimity 
and diſpatch in all your deliberations. The zeal and abi- 
lities you have on all occaſions ſhewn in ſupporting the in- 


tereſt of your country, even under the greateſt difficulties, 


leave me no room to doubt of my having your entire effec- 


tual concurrence in every thing, that can tend to the ſervice 


| of the public, and to the good of my people.” 


After the addreſſes of thanks from both houſes, the com- 


1 mons proceeded upon the ſupplies for the next year. This 
brought on a debate about the land-forces, particularly 


| the additional four thouſand men; but at length it was 


E voted, that the number ſhould be as the laſt year 18,264 
effective men, and the ſum of 654,4881. 178. 8d. was 
granted for their maintenance. For raiſing this and the 
other ſupplies, two ſhillings in the pound on land and the 


malt-tax were voted. 


Great part of this ſeſſion was taken up in the trial of the 


earl of Macclesfield, and the repeal of the late lord Boling- 
© broke's attainder. There had been for ſome time a mur- 
murming againſt the inſufficiency of the maſters in chan- 
cery to anſwer the great ſums lodged in their hands by the 
E ſuitors in that court; and it was ſuſpected, that the large 
E ſums, which they paid for admiſſion into their places, made 
their way more eaſy than it ought to have been, and very 
much leſſened the enquiry into their qualifications. This 
E abuſe had indeed been long growing up to this degree; and 
there was ſcarce any thing bought and fold more freely 
and openly than a maſter in chancery's place. The ſuitors 
money, for which the maſters paid no 1ntereſt, brought 
chem in great intereſt from the funds; and the profits of 
the place being conſequently doubled or trebled to what 
they had been before, there was ſuch an opportunity to 
inrich themſelves by the advantages they made of the 
money they had in their hands, that it is not ſurprizing, 
the lord-keepers and lord-chancellor doubled and trebled 
| the prices, which the maſters were to pay for admittance. 
| But the complaints againſt this practice growing ſtrong and 
| public, and the lord-chancellor Macclesfield finding it 


impracticable for him to put a ſtop to thoſe complaints, 
or keep the great ſeal under them, he reſigned it the begin- 
ning of January, 1724-25; and it was committed to the 


| cultody of fir Joſeph Jekyll maſter of the rolls, fir Jeffery 


Gilbert, and fir Robert Raymond, who having in council 


f taken the oath as lords-commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the 
| King ſaid to them as follows: | 


I I have had ſuch experience of of your integrity and abi- 
lity that it is with pleaſure I now put the great ſeal into your 
hands, You are fully informed of the ſtate of the accounts 


of the maſters in chancery. I earneſtly recommmed to you 


| the taking effectual care, that entire ſatisfaction be made to 
dhe ſuitors of the court; and that they be not expoſed to 


| any dangers for the future; and I have ſuch confidence in 
| the faithf 


ul diſcharge of the truſt I now repoſe in you, that I 
an perſuaded you will look narrowly to the behaviour of all 


the officers under your juriſdiction, and will ſee that they 


t with the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice, and to the eaſe of my 
ubjects.“ 


E N G l. A N p. | i8 


We 5] On the gth of Feburary, mr. comptroller 
delivered the following meſſage to the houſe of commons: 


George R, | 
His majeſty having reaſon to apprehend, that the ſuitors 
of the court of Chancery were in danger of looſing a conti- 
derable ſum of money | Shox the inſufficiency of ſome of the 
maſters, thought himſelf obliged, in juſtice and compaſſion 
to the ſaid ſuitors, to take the moſt ſpeedy and proper me- 


thod the law would allow, for enquiring into the ſtate of the 


maſters accounts, and ſecuring their effects for the benefit 
of the ſuitors: and his majeſty having had ſeveral reports 
laid before him in purſuance of the directions he had given, 
has ordered the reports to be communicated to the houſe, 
that hey may have as full and as perfect a view of the im- 
porrant affair, as the ſhortneſs of the time, and the circum— 
nces and nature of the proceedings, would admit of.” 

Theſe reports, and the papers referred to in them, being 
taken into conſideration by the commons, fir George Ox- 
enden roſe up, and ſaid, that it manifeſtly appeared by 


theſe reports, which after the ſtricteſt enquiry, and upon 


the matureſt deliberation, had been drawn up by perſons of 
the greateſt weight and authority for their abilities, experi- 


_ ence, high ſtations, and integrity, that enormous abuſes 


had crept into the High-Court of Chancery, chiefly occa- 
ſtoned by the magiſtrate, who was at the head of that court, 
and whoſe duty conſequently it was to prevent the ſame. 
That the crimes and nuſdemeanors of the late lord-chan- 
cellor were many, and of various natures, but might be redu- 
ced to theſe three heads: 1. That he had taken into his 
own hands the eſtates and effects of many widows, orphans, 
and lunatics, and either had diſpoſed of part of them arbi- 
trarily to his own profit, or connived at the officers under 
him, making advantage of the ſame. 2. That he had raiſed 
to an exorbitant price the offices and places-ef the maſters 
in chancery, and in order to enable them to pay to him 
thoſe high prices and gratuites for their admiſſion, had 
truſted 1n their hands large ſums of money belonging to 


| i a” = no. hed 
ſuitors in chancery. 3. That in ſeveral caſes he had made 


divers irregular orders. So that, in his opinion, that firſt 


magiſtrate in the kingdom was fallen from the height of 
the dignities and honours, to which he had been rad by 
the king's royal bounty and favour, to the depth of infamy 
and diſgrace. And therefore he moved, that Thomas earl 
of Macclesfield be impeached of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors.“ This motion was ſeconded by mr. Srickland, and 
ſupported by mr. Doddington, one of the lords of the trea- 
ſury, who failed not to aggravate the earl's miſdemeanors, 


which, they ſaid were of the greateſt and moſt dangerous 


conſequence, fince moſt of the eſtates in England, once in 
thirty years, paſs through the court of Chancery, Mr Pul- 
teney, who ſpoke next, ſaid, that it was far from his 
thoughts to endeavourto abate the juſt reſentment, which the 
gentlemen, who ſpoke laſt, ſhewed againſt the great abuſes that 
had been committed in the court of Chancery: but that in his 
opinion, they went a little too faſt in ſo weighty and important 
an affair, by which means they might looſe the very end 
they aimed at, the effectual puniſhing the perſon, by whoſe 
neglect at leaſt thoſe abuſes had been committed. That 
whatever deferrence they ought to pay, on this occaſion, 
to the capacity, experience, integrity and authority of the 
perſons, who had drawn up the reports that had been laid 
before them; yet it little became the dignity, and was even 
derogatary to the prerogative of that houſe, which 1s the 


grand inqueſt of the nation, to found an impeachment upon 
thoſe reports, without a previous enquiry and examination 


into the proots that were to ſupport it. And therefore he 
moved, that this affair mighr be referred to the confidera- 
tion of a ſelect committee.“ Sir William Wynham urged, 
© that, by proceeding by way of impeachment upon reports 
laid before them from above, the commons would make a 
dangerous precedent, and ſeem to give up the moſt valua- 
ble of their privileges, the inqueſt after ſtate-criminals.” 
Theſe reaſons had great weight with ſeveral members, par- 
ticularly on fir Wilfred Lawſon and fir Thomas Pengelly, 
who ſupported mr. Pulteney's motion. But mr. Yonge and 
and fir Clement Wearg having anſwered thoſe objections, 
the queſtion was put, and it was carried by a majority of 273 
againſt 164, that Thomas earl of Macclesfield ſhould be 
impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors; and fir George 
Oxenden was ordered to go up to the lords, and at their 
bar to impeach him in the name of the houſe of commons. 
This being done, a committee was appointed to draw up the 
articles, Then a bill was ordered to be brought in, to in- 
demnify the maſters in chancery from the penalties of the 


act of the 5th and 6th years of king Edward the fixth 
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the credit thereof, to raiſe a ſum o 


186 H HS FO RY, 70 
(againſt buying and ſelling of offices) upon their diſcover- 
ing what conideration, price, or gratuity they paid, or 
agreed to pay, for the purchaſe of, or for their admiſſion 
to their reſpective offices; which bill patſed both houſes, 
and had the royal aflenr. | 

The earl of Maccleficld's trial laſted twenty days. The 
eight firit articles again him were, for taking large ſums 
of the maſters in Chancery for admiſſion or purchaſe. By 
the other articles, he was accuſed of admitting perſons of 
ſmall ſubtance, and of ſuffering an unjuſt and fraudulent 
practice to continue, of paying for their places out of the 
{ſuitors money, by means of which great deficiencies hap- 
pened: of neglecting to ſecure Fleetwood Dormer's perſon 
or effects, who by dilpoſing ſuitors money to his own ule, 
had cauſed a deficiency of 24, oool. of neglecting to pre- 
vent the like abuſes for the future, by not taking ſecurity 
upon admiſſion: of borrowing money of the maſters out of the 
ſuitors caſh, and making ule of the ſame ſo long as he pleaſ- 
ed. Upon theſe and other accounts, ſentence was paſſed 
upon him by the mouth of fir Peter King, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords: that he ſhould be fined 30,000l. and impri- 
ſoned in the Tower till the ſum was paid. 

After the trial, itwas moved that the earl ſhould be for 
ever rendered uncapable of any office in the ſtate; but the 
motion was rejected, as well as another for his not fitting in 
parliamerit, or coming within the verge of the court. The 
earl was carried to the Tower, and confined in the ſame 
apartment as was formerly the carl of Oxford's; and three 
days after, the king in council ordered his name to be ſtruc 
out of the liſt of privy-counſellors. The earl paid his fine 
about ſix weeks after, and was diſcharged from his confine- 
ment. Sir Peter King, being created baron of Oakham, in 
Surry, ſucceeded him in the chancellorſhip. * 

The debts of the civil liſt being increaſed to above 
500,000. the king, on the 8th of April, ſent by mr. Walpole 
the following metlage to the commons: ; 

The neceſſitics of his majeſty's government having ren- 
dered it impracticable for his majeity to make any conſider- 
able retrenchments in the expences of his civil liſt; and 
having engaged his mwelty in ſome extraordinary expences, 


which he is perſuaded his royal commons will believe have 
been employed, not only for the honour and dignity of the 


crown, but for the intereſt and proſperity of his people, his 


majeſty hopes, from the known zeal and affection of his 


parliament to his perſon and government, that he may be 
enabled to make ule of the funds, lately ſettled for the pay- 
ment of the civil liſt annuities, and for replacing the 3 
to his majeſty in the moſt my ae, re, manner, and upon 

money ſufficient to re- 
deem thoſe annuities, and to diſcharge the preſent debts 
contracted in his civil government.“ Mr Pulteney, cofferer 
of tlie houſehold, who about this time began to be diſſatiſ- 
fied, moved for an addreſs, that an account ſhould be laid 


before the houſe of all monies paid for ſecret ſervice, pen- 


ſions, bounties, &c. from the 28th of March, 1721, to the 
25th of March, 1725. This addreſs being voted, a motion 
was made for the houſe to go into a grand commuttee, to 
conſider of the king's meſſage; but mr. Pulteney repre- 


| ſented, * that, the houſe having ordered an addreſs for ſe- 


veral papers relating to the civil liſts and other expences, 
they ought, in his opinion, to put off the conſideration of 


the meſflage, till thoſe papers were laid before the houſe ; it 


being natural to enquire into the caules of a diſeaſe before 
any one applies remedies to it.“ This being oppoſed by 
mr. Walpole, mr. Pulteney rephed, that he wondered 
ho fo great a debt could be contracted in three years time, 
but was not ſurprized ſome perſons were ſo eager to have 
the deficiencies of the civil liſt made good, ſince they and 
their friends had ſo great a ſhare in it; and deſired to know, 
whether this was all that was due, or whether they were to 
expect another reckoning ?* To this it was anſwered in ge- 
neral, © that there was indeed a heavy debt on the civil 
liſt, and a great many penſions ; but that moſt of theſe had 
been granted in king William and queen Anne's reigns, 
ſome by king Charles the ſecond, and very few by his pre- 
ſent majeſty. That, ſince the civil lift was firlt ſettled for 
his majeſty, an expence of above go, oool. per annum had 
happened, which could not then be foreſeen, and therefore 
was left unprovided for. That, upon examination. of the 
account of the civil liſt debts, it would appear, the moſt of 


f This great laywer was deſigned by his father to follow his own trade, 
that of a falter, or grocer, in the city of Exeter; and did actually ſerve 
ſeveral years, as (or in the nature of ) an apprentice to it ; but his genius 
to learning, breaking through the diſadvantages of education, difcovered it- 
ſelf in two or three very learned treatiſes, of the eccleſiaſtical conftitution, 
If the creed, and primitive chriſtianity, which he wrote even while he was 
breeding up in the trade of his father; who, being related to the famous 


That there was indeed a penſion of 5,000. of another nat, 


diſcharging the debts and arrears due from his majeſty t, 


ry. E NLA N 5. 


thoſe expences were either for the neceſſiry ſupport of theg;, 
nity of the crown and government, or for the public po 


upon the account of the cofferer's place, but which con 
not well be avoided; for both lord Godolphin, who wa: : 
that office, and his father, had ſo wel: deſerved it of the g 
vernment, that they could not handſomely remove h 
without a gratuity, and therefore they gave him a Peniion 
of g, oool. to make room for the worthy gentleman, \,1, 
now enjoys the poſt,” Then the commons in a gran 
committee, took the meſlage into conſideration, ang , 
motion was made, that, for the redeeming the annuiti,, 
of 25,0001. per annum charged on the civil liſt revenues h) 
an act of parliament of the 7th year of his majeſty, and fe 


his ſervants, tradeſmen, and others, his majeſty be enah1,4 
ro raiſe any ſum not exceeding one million, by Exchequer 
bills, loans, or otherwiſe, on the credit of the deduction; 
of ſix-pence per pound, directed by that act, and of the 
civil hiſt revenues, at an intereſt not exceeding 31. per cent. 
till repayment of the principal.“ This motion, after ſome 
farther debate, being carried by a majority of 239 agiin} 
119, a bill paſſed for that purpole, and received the roy: 
aflent the 2oth of April. | ; 
The fame day a petition was preſented to the houſe gt 
commons in behalf of Henry St. John, late viſcount By. 
lingbroke, attainted for high-treaſon. The purport of the 
petition was to ſuſpend the execution of the law, with rc. MW 
ſpect to his forfeitures, as a pardon ſuſpended it, with re. 
ſpect to his life. After the petition had been offered to the 
houſe by the lord Finch, mr. Walpole acquainted the 
houſe, that he had received his majeſty's commands to in. 
form them, that the petitioner had ſeven years ſince made 

his humble application and ſubmiſſion to the king, with 
aſſurances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity, which his ma. 
Jeſty ſo far accepted, as to give him encouragement to hope 

tor ſome future marks of his grace and goodneſs; and that 


his majeſty is ſatisfied, that the petitioner's behaviour has 
been ſuch, as convinces him, that he is an ob ect of his 


mercy; and his majeſty conſents, that this petition be pre. 
ſented to this houſe. Then the petition was read, ſetting 
forth, that the petitioner is truly concerned for his offence, 
in not having ſurrendered himſelf, purſuant to the at 


(whereby the petitioner was attainted of high-treaſon, and 


forfeited all his real and perſonal eitate) and by reaſon 


thereof, hath ſuffered very great loſſes. That upon the 
petitioner's marriage in 1700, fir Walter St. John, bart. and 
the right honourable the lord viſcount St. John (the petiti- 
oner's grandfather and father) together with the petitioner, 
made a ſettlement of the family-eſtates in the counties of 
Wilts, Surry and Middleſex, all which premiſes (except a 
very ſmall part thereof) are now in the poſſeſſion of the 
petitioner's father, and the petitioner, cannot become in- 
titled thereto for his lite, until after his father's deceaſe: 
that the petitioner hath, in a moſt humble and dutiful man- 
ner, made his ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, and given him the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his inviolable fidelity, and of his zeal 
for his ſervice, and for the ſupport of the prefent happy 


_ eſtabliſhment, which his majeſty hath been molt gracioully 


pleaſed to accept; and praying, that leave may be giyen to 
bring in a bill for enabling the petitioner, and the heirs- 
male of his body (notwithſtanding his attainder) to take and 
enjoy the ſettled eſtate, according-to the limitations of the 
ſettlement, or other aſſurances therein mentioned, and 
tor enabling the petitioner to hold and enjoy any perſonal 
eſtate or effects, whereof he now is, or hereafter ſhall be 
poſſeſſed, and to inveſt the ſame in the purchaſe of any 
real or perſonal eſtate within this kingdom. After the read- 
ing of this petition, the lord Finch moved for a bill, which 
was ſeconded by mr. Walpole, who having repeated part 
of what he had before laid before the houſe by the king's 
command, added, he was fully ſatisfied, that the petiti- 
oner had ſufficiently attoned for his paſt offences, and there- 
fore deſerved the favour of that houſe, fo far as to enable 
him to enjoy the family inheritance, that was ſettled upon 
him; which, according to the opinion of the beſt of lawyers, 
he could not do by virtue of his ma'etty's pardon, without 
an act of parliament.” This was confirmed by the attorney 
and ſollicitor-general. But after a ſhort diſpute among 
the lawyers about the validity of ſuch a pardon in the pre- 


philoſopher mr. Locke, did, doubtleſs, by the advice of that great man, 
enter his fon in the Temple, where he toon diſtinguiſhed nſelf in the ſtudy 
and practice of the law, His father was a native of Gl. flonbury in Somer* 


ſetſhire ; and when the charter of that an ient,-cor poration was revived, in 


the year 1705, fir Peter King was appointed their recorder by it, and con- 
tinued ſo to bis death, | 
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nuouſly oppoſed to the lord Finch's motion, and ſaid, 
« that, as he had the honour to be one of the king's imme- 
diate ſervants, it might perhaps, by ſome, be thought un- 
becoming his ſtation to appear againſt a petition, to the pre- 
ſenting of which his majeſty, in his royal clemency and 
aodneſs, hath graciouſly been pleaſed to give his con- 
Fe. But that, being at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his conſcience in this matter, he would freely declare his 
opinion, that the public crimes, for which the petitioner 
food attainted, were ſo henious, ſo flagrant, and of ſo 
deep a dye, as not to admic of any expiation or atone- 
ment; and whatever he might have qone to deſerve his 
majeſty's private grace and pardon, yet he thought him al- 


together unworthy of any national favour.” Then he went 


through the late lord Bolingoroke's conduct, while he had 
a ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs in queen Anne's 
reign: © how he was the principal adviſer of, and actor in 
the wicked meaſures, that were then purſued; his clan- 
deſtine negotiation of peace, without the privity of the 
ueen's allies, contrary to the expreſs tenor of the grand 
alliance; his inſolent behaviour towards all the confede- 


rates in general, and the Dutch in particular; his ſacri— 


ficing the intereſt of the whole confederacy, and the ho— 
nour of his own country, particularly in the baſe aban— 
doning of the poor and brave Catalans; a tranlaction, with 
which he had an opportunity to oe intimately acquainted, 
as having had the honour, at that jun<ture, to ſerve the 
nation as the queen's miniſter in Portugal: and, to ſum up 
all his crimes in one, his t:aiterous deſign of defeating the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, the foundation of both our preſent 
and future happineſs; and of advancing a popiſh pretender 
to the throne, which would have involved his native coun- 
try in endleſs miſery.“ Though this ſpeech made a great 
impreſſion oa tae aſſenbly, and ſeveral other em neut 
members ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, particularly mr. On- 
flow an lord William Pawlet, the motion ior à bill was car- 
ried by 231 againſt 113. When the bill was brought in, it 
was moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, to diſable him 
to fit in parliament, or en,oy any place under the King; but, 
upon mr. Walpole's oppoſing i-, the claule was rejected, 
and the bill paſſed both houſes, and received the royal 
aſſent. | | | 

The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion, beſides what 
have been mentioned, were theſe: An act for diſarming 
the Highlands, and ſecuring the peace of Scotland. A 
proteſt was entered againſt this act in the houſe of lords, 


| alledging, that the diſorders in the preamble were not 


proved: too great power was given to the lord-lieutenants 
and juſtices of the peace, and that the behaviour of the 
Highlanders had of late been inoffenſive. 

Another act paſſed for regulating elections within the city 
of London, and for preſerving the peace, good order, and 

overnment of the city. This law, which 1s now the rule 
25 all elections in the city, raited fo great a ferment in 
London, that a printed ſummons was diſperſed, inviting 
the citizens to aſſemble at Guildhall to conſider of it. 
This attempt being reſented by the lord-mayor and alder— 
men, the gates of Guildhall were ordered to be ſhut, and 


Þ the government was acquainted with what had patled. 


Upon this the guards were doubled at St. James's, Lei- 


| celter-houſe, and Somerſet-houſe, and ſuch precautions 
| tiken as kept all things quiet. This ſpirit was ſuppoſed to 
have been raiſed by that majority of the common-council, 
| Who had voted thanks to mr. Francis Child and mr. John 
| Barnard, for ſtrenuouſly oppoling the bill. By a clauſe of 
| this act, the right of election o 

| councilmen belongs to freemen, being houſeholders, pay- 


aldermen and common- 


ing {cot and lot to the amount of 30s. provided they had 


been in houſes of 10l. a year, twelve calender months. 


This and ſome other particulars, occaſioned a petition from 


| the freemen of London againſt the bill, whilſt it was de- 
| pending, h | 


A motion was made in the houſe of commons for inſert- 


| nga clauſe in a bill about the 5o new churches, to diſable 


bodies corporate to purchaſe advowſons or other ecclefiaſti- 
cal preferments. This motion made by mr. Aithur Onflow 


And act paſſed this ſeſſion, for continuing to the bank the ſeveral annuties 
80, Fil. 78. 105d, and of 100, oool. until Midſummer, 1727, and from 


thence for reducing the fame to 7 1,000). 28. 34d. and 80, oool. redeemable 
7 parliaweat (that is, from gl. per cent. to 41, per cent.) 


b Lords of the "Treaſury. 
Sir Robert Walpole, 
Sir Charles Turner, 
Sir William Yonge, 
_— Doddington, eſq. 
Sir William Strickland, 
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ſent caſe, mr. Methuen, comptroller of the houſehold, ſtre- | 


was chiefly intended to reſtrain the univerſities from pur- 
chaſing advowſons, but it was rejected. | 
Thomas Guy, formerly a bookſeller in London, and af- 
terwaruis member of parliament for Tamworth, dying in the 
goth year of his age, left a benefaction of 200,000). to an 


hoſpital for incurables erected by himſelf, and near finiſhed 


in his life-time, beſides many other charities: In order to 
the better management and diſpoſition of his charities, an 
act paſled the 24th of March, for incorporating the execu— 
tors of the laſt will and teſtament of mr. Thomas Guy. 

Two acts likewiſe paſſed to diflolve the marriages of 
William Yonge with Mary Heathcote; and of Francis An— 
neſly with Elizabeth Sutton. 

The princeſs of Wales was delivered on the 5th of De- 
cember of a princeſs at Leiceſter-houſe, who was after- 
wards chriſtened by the name of Louiſa, and is now married 
to the prince of Denmark. | | 


The king put an end to the ſeſſion with the following 
ſpeech : | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© I am come to put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament, 


which, though it has been extended to an unexpected 


length, has been fo well employed for the ſervice and in— 
tereit of the public, that Iaffure myſelf it will be to the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction of the nation. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


© The prudent uſe you have made of the preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate of credit, by a certain reduction of more than 
three millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds to an intereit 
of four per cent. and by a wiſe proviſion for the redemp- 
tion thereof by parliament, without further notice, on pay- 
ment ot {uch ſums, as the circumſtances of the government 


will from time to time admit, has ſecured a conſiderable 


addition to the ſinking fund, not ſubject to the hazard of fu- 
ture events. 8 


Jou have not only raiſed the ſupply for the ſervice of 


the current year at the loweſt rate of intereſt, that has been 
ever known, but, without laying any new burden on my 
people, you have enabled me to ditcharge the debts of my 
civil government; debts contracted by neceffary and un- 
avoidable expences, and in ſupport of ſuch mealures of go— 
vernment, as have greatly encreaſed the happineſs of my 
people. You have thereby ſhewn your juſt regard ro my 
honour, and dignity of the crown. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
As all our public bleſſings are the happy effects of the 
general tranquility we no enjoy, I cannot but ex preſs my 


ſatisfaction in the proviſion you have made for ſuppreſ- 


ing and preventing dilturbances and commotions in thoſe 
parts, where the peace of the kingdom might have been 
molt indangered. a 

Nothing more remains neceſſary, than to tell you, that 
I intirely depend on the faithful diſcharge of your duties in 
your ſeveral ſtations, and on your conſtant care, in your 
reſpective countries, to preſerve the peace and quiet of the 
public. But I know not how to part you wichout firſt re- 
turning you my very hearty thanks for the many repeated 
inſtances you have, in this ſeſſion, given me of your duty 
and affection. All ſuch returns may be expected from me, 
as can be made by the moſt indulgent prince to an affectio- 
nate and loyal people.“ 


Preſently after the end of the ſeſſion, the king revived 
the order of knights of the Bath, of whom prince William 
was the firſt, and the duke of Montague was appointed 
grand-maſter, among the knights were fir Robert Walpole, 
and his ſon the lord Walpole. The whole number was 
38, including the ſovereign. Several promotions were 
likewiſe made. Mr Methuen was appointed treaſurer of 
the houſehold, and the earl of Lincoln, cofferer in tie room 
of mr. Pulteney. William Bateman was created baron of 
Calmore, in Ireland, and viſcount Bateman. Soon after 


_ fir Robert Walpole was made knight of the garter. 


Lords of the Admiralty, 


James earl of Berkeley 

Sir John Jennings, 

jou Cockburn, eſq. 
illiam Chetwynd, eſq 

Sir John Norris, | 

Sir Chatles Wager, 

Sir George Oxenden, 
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The king having ſettled his affairs in England, and ap- 
pointed the lords. juſtices, ſet out for Hanover the 3d June, 
and arrived the 14th at Herenhauſen. 5 

The Scots, ever ſince the union, had very unwillingly 
paid any of the taxes that had been laid on the united king- 
dom; and had behaved on all ſuch occaſions, as if they 
thought themſelves injured, when they were obliged to con- 
tribute any thing towards the public ex ence. The ene- 
mies to the government failed not to feed this ill humour, 
and, under colour of zeal for the old conſtitution, to ſet the 
people againſt that, which was now eſtabliſhed. The malt- 
tax was moſt clamoured againſt; and it was foreſeen, that 
it would not be collected without peril to the officers. At 
Edinburgh indeed, the exciſemen were ſuffered to take an 
account of the maltſter's ſtoc in hand ; but thoſe at Glaſgow 
were obliged to apply to the commiſſioners of the exciſe 
at Edinburgh for protection and aſſiſtance, their lives 
being threatened, if they offered to viſit the malt-houſes, 
The commiſſioners applied to major-general Wade, com- 


mander in chief of the forces in Scotland, who, on the 


23d of June, ſent captain Buſhel, with two companies of 
ſoldiers to Glaſgow, where they arrived the next day in 
the evening. At their entrance into the town, they found 
a great mob of men, women, and boys, who gave them 
abuſive language, and threw ſtones at them, as they march- 
ed along the ſtreets, crying aloud, No malt-tax ! The 
officer defired them to forbear, for he meant them no harm. 
The provoſt gave him billets for quartering his men, but 
told him, he could not put him in poſſeſſion of the guard- 
room, becauſe the rabble had locked it up, and carried 
away the key, as ſoon as they heard the ſoldiers were com- 
ing. The officer, unwilling to exaſperate them, by forcing 
open the door, ordered the guard to be kept in a public 
houſe, which they hired for that purpoſe. About eleven 


c' clock, that night, ſeveral thouſand of the mob got toge- 


ther about the houſe of mr. Daniel Campbel, repreſenta- 
tive in parliament for Glaſgow, threatning to plunder it. 
Upon which captain Buſhel ſent an officer to the provoſt, 
letting him know the miſchief they deſigned to commit; 
and that he was ready with his men to aſſiſt him in preventing 
it. But his anſwer was, he thought the number of his 
ſoldiers too few, and therefore he would make no uſe of 


them.“ Thus the rabble, finding no oppoſition, nor even 


the appearence of a magiſtrate to reſtrain their fury, with 


hatchets and other inſtruments forced into the houſe, and 


turned out two or three of mr. Campbel's ſervants (he, 
with his wife, having the day before retired to his country- 
houſe) and fell to plundering every thing they could carry 
away, and deſtroying what was not portable. This riot 
continued till nine the next morning, when ſeveral of the 
mob were lying drunk in the houſe, with the wine and 
liquors they found in the cellars, but the . did 
not get any of them ſecured. The officers of the exciſe 
hid themſelves as well as they could: ſome of them fell 
into the hands of the mob, and with great difficulty eſcaped 
with their lives, after having been unmercifully beaten. 
The rabble were then pretty quiet, till about four in the 
afternoon, when they began to meet again; women, or 
men in women's cloaths, beating drums about the ſtreets 
to call them together. Captain Buſhel, not knowing what 
their deſigns might be, ordered the ſoldiers to be near the 
guard-room, which the provoſt had now cauſed to be 
opened: but the mob did not long keep their ſecret ; for 
they advanced towards the guard, crying, Drive the dogs 
out of town: we will cut them to pieces. The officer ſaid 
again, We mean you no hurt, but, if you continue to 
provoke the ſoldiers, we ſhall not be able to reſtrain them 
from firing at you.“ The rabble anſwered, © You dare not 
fire with ball; and continued throwing ſtones in ſuch 
quantities, and ſo large, that they broke ſome of the locks 
of the ſoldiers pieces, and their bayonets, and wounded 
ſeveral men. Upon which they were ordered to fire over 
the heads of the mob to frighten them ; but they advanced 
ſtill upon the ſoldiers, and, throwing ſtones in greater 
quantities, the ſoldiers at laſt fired on them, and killed or 
wounded three or four, which made them retire to ſome 
diſtance. In this ſhort interval, the provoſt ſent to captain 
Buſhel, deſiring him to ſave himſelf and his men, by re- 
treating out of the town; for the rioters were collecting all 
the arms they could; and, if he did not march away, there 
would be more blood ſhed. The captain, taking his ad- 
vice, marched immediately for Dunbarton, being followed 
by great numbers of the mob, and that ſo cloſely, that he 
was forced to fire now and then to ſecure his retreat out of 
the town. Three or four hundred of them followed him 
fix miles, but they durſt not come up with him. He ſent 
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an officer from Dunbarton to Edinburgh, to give general 
Wade an account of what had happened; and, on the 8, 
of July, the general, accompanied by Duncan Forbes, 
lord-advocate, ſet out from Edinburgh, and at noon, the 
next day, joined a body of forces, that had been ordered to 
draw together on a moor within two miles of Glaſgow, con. 
ſiſting of four troops of horſe, and a detachment of colone 
Campbel's dragoons; eight companies of the earl of 
Deloraine's regiment of foot; the earl of Stair's regiment, 
and one of the new-raiſed hy, mam companies. The gene. 
ral wrote a letter to the magiſtrates to let them know he waz 
coming ; and the next day, about two o'clock in the aſter. 
noon, entered the town; the troops advancing with ſilence 
and good order; and they were diſtributed into quarters 
without any diſturbance. The two following days the ex. 
ciſemen were ſet to take an account of the malſters gc 
in hand, and had quiet admittance. The rioters having 
endeavoured by circular letters to every town of any note 
to excite tumults, the mob roſe July the gth, at Elgin, at. 
tacked in the night-time three ſoldiers, who were polted 
centinels at a ſhop, wherein was lodged a quantity of bran. 
dy, that had been ſeized by the cuſtom-houſe officers, and 
obliged the ſoldiers to fire in their own defence, by which 


one of the rabble was killed. The ſoldiers being overpow. 


ered were put in priſon by the magiſtrates; and the mob 
immediately carried off the brandy. The malſters at 


at Glaſgow complied with the terms of the a& of parlia. 


ment. Many of the rioters were ſeized ; moſt of them 
mean perſons, Near an hundred witnefles were examined, 
but little or nothing were found againſt any of them: it 
was all laid on thoſe, who fled, and on ſtrangers. The 
general and the lord- advocate, having ſtaid a week at Gli. 
gow, returned to Edinburgh. The lord- advocate com- 
mitted ſeventeen men and boys, and four women, to pri- 
ſon. The provoſt, baliffs, dean of Guild, and deacon 
Conveener, were alſo apprehended, and the next day, 
under a ſtrong guard of dragoons, ſent to Edinburgh. 
When they came near the city, there was a vaſt concourſe 
of people at ſuch an unuſual and unexpected fight, beſides 
a great many merchants and men of note on horſeback, 
who went to meet them, and accompanied them to the 
priſon-doors, the Glaſgow magiſtrates being in' coaches, 
They did not continue long under confinement ; for, this 
aftair being brought before the lords-juſticiary, they were 
unanimous in their opinions, that they were innocent; upon 
which they were immediately ſet at liberty. It was re- 


ported, that the whole royal boroughs of Scotland had come 


to a reſolution to ſtand out againſt payment of the malt-tax, 
But they were ſo far from doing it, that, the convention 
being aſſembled at Edinburgh on the 7th of July, they 
reſolved to write a circular letter to each of the royal bo- 
roughs, to be ſent by expreſs, teſtifying the falſhood of 
that report, and their abhorrence of the thought of reſiſting 
or not paying due obedience to the law, which has enacted 
the . of that tax, exhorting the magiſtrates and gover- 
nors of each royal borough, to concur vigorouſly with the 
officers of the revenue, in the execution 7 the laws relating 
thereto, and in ſuppreſſing of all mobs, riots, and tumul- 
tuous aſſemblies; and requiring them every where to uſe 
all diligence for the diſcovery of the authors of ſuch mali- 
cious reports and ſeditious practices; and to acquaint the 
annual committee of the convention therewith, that the of- 
fenders might be proſecuted, and brought to deſerved pu- 
niſhment at the ſuit of the convention, as diſturbers of the 
public peace. The rioters at Glaſgow were brought to their 
trial before the court of juſticiary, of which the earl of [lay 
was chief; and, Walter Buchanon, William Hamilton, 
George Macfarlane, Patrick Mitchel, and Janet Balleny 
being found guilty of the riot, the four men were, the next 
day, ſentenced to he tranſported, after they had been 
ſcourged at Glaſgow by the common hangman ; and Bal- 
leny, the woman, was ſentenced to ſtand twice in the pil- 
lory there; ſo that no capital puniſhment was inflicted on 
any of theſe offenders. | ee 
General Wade did likewiſe another very important ſer- 
vice to the public, b diſarming, purſuant to the act of parl- 
ament, he a 
Glenmoriſton, Macleods, Chiſholms, Stewarts, Camerons, 
Macpherſons, Mackintoſhes, Macgrogors, Gordons, Farqu- 
harſons, Macfarlans, and other clans, their tribes and follow- 
ers; as alſo the inhabitants of the iſles of Sky and Mull ; the 
arms amounting to between two and three thouſand. The 
companies of the ſoldiers left in the Highlandswere ſo poſted, 
that they poſſeſſed all the conſiderable paſſes, and thereby 
prevented the ſtealing of cattle. 


As to foreign affairs, there were great alterations abroad 


ighlanders, Mackenzies, Macdonals, Grants of 
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this year. Mention has been made of the marriage of Lewis, 
rince of Aſturias with the duke of Orlean's ſecond daugh- 
ter, and of king Philip's reſignation of the crown to his i 


It has alſo related, how Lewis XV. of France was married 


to the infanta of Spain; and madamoiſelle de Beaujolois, 
another of the duke of Orlean's daughters, to don Carlos, 
infanta of Spain by king Philip's ſecond wife. The firſt 
marriage was conſummated, but ſoon after diffolved by the 
death of Lewis king of Spain. Upon his deceaſe, his fa- 
ther, king Philip, reſumed the crown. In the beginning 
of March 1724-25, the French king, who could never gain 
upon himſelf to be tolerably civil to the young infanta, 
declared his reſolution to ſend her bac into Spain.! This 
was ſo highly reſented by the court of Spain, particularly by 
the queen that it was reſolyed to ſend bac to France ma- 
damoiſelle de Beaujolois, whoſe mariage with don Carlos 
was yet unconſummated; which was acccordingly done, 
and at the ſame time the infanta was ſent to Madrid, the 
Spaniſh miniſters, the marquis de Monteleone, and Patrick 
Lawleſs (the pretender's, agent in England in queen Anne's 
reign) returning with her. 

The queen of Spain's reſentment did not end here. 


C She reſolved the French ſhould meddle no me in the Spa- 


niſh affairs, and offered to adjuſt her differcaces with the 
emperor (for which the congreſs of Cambray had been ap- 


pointed) under the ſole mediation of Great-Britain. This 


offer was refuſed by king George upon many accounts. 
emperor was ſo far from ſeeking the ſole mediation Wu 
ſame warmth as Spain, that he ſhewed ſuch a coolne!+ 5n 
the occaſion, as not only indicated a jealouſy, but foreto!-! 
an unſucceſsful iſſue in caſe it was aſſumed. Beſides, 
accepting it, in order to gratify the paſſions of the queen 
Spain, muſt have diſobliged France, with whom ever 611 -, 
the death of Lewis XIV. the Britiſn court had contracted 
the ſtricteſt friendſhip. The ſame motive ſtill ſuoſiſted, 
that had induced king George to enter into a reciprocal 
confidence with that crown, the title of the houſe of Orleans 
to that monarchy in virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. The 


young king was as yet a minor, and unmarried, 4: the duke 


of Bourbon prime-miniſter of France, who folly guided ihe 
helm, was next in reverſion to the crown, after the young 
duke of Orleans, then unmarried, and of a weak conſtitu— 
tion. The coolneſs therefore of the emperor, the engage- 


t ment with France, and the proſpect of diſuniting for cver 


the houſe of Bourbon, by means of the branches of Orleans 
and Conde, induced king George not to accept the ſole me- 


Oo 


| diation at the hazard of loſing France, without any apperr- 


ance of gaining, or, if gained, of keeping Spain one mo- 
ment fixed to his intereſt or alliance. Upon the mew f e- 
fuſal of the ſole mediation, the emperor and queen of S24in 
reſolved to adjuſt their differences by a private negotintion. 
This was managed on the part of Spain by the baron de Rip- 
perda, a Dutchman, who had abandoned the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and entered into the Spaniſh ſervice. The fir rreay 


of Vienna was ſoon concluded, and ſigned the 30th of Ap il, 


and the next treaty of commerce was allo ſigned. It was 


| urged, that the mediators having for ſeveral years in vain, 


endeavoured to reconcile the emperor and king of Spain, 


they reſolved to do 1t by themſelves without the interven- 


| ed Spain, by ſending. bac the infanta, and England had 


tion of any other power, eſpecially ſince France had affront- 


refuſed to continue her mediation at Cambray without 
France. k » | 

By theſe treaties the emperor acknowledges Philip V. as 
lawful king of Spain and the Indies and promiſes not to mo- 
left him in the poſſeſſion of the dominions ſecured to him 
by the treaty of Utrecht, nor to appropriate to himſelf any 
right to them. King Philip, on his part, renounces all 
his pretenſions to the dominions in Italy and the Netherlands, 
adjudged to the emperor by the treaty of London in July 
1722. The emperor grants (without the conſent of the em- 


The French king being taken very ill, and in great danger of his life, by 
afever, in February 1725, N. S. it alarmed the whole French nation, and 
made them cry aloud for his marrying immediately after his recovery, to 

revent the fatal conſequences of a civil war, in caſe of his dying without iſſue, 
t was thereupon ſuddenly reſolved in council to ſend bac the infanta, Upon 
this unexpected turn the cowt of Spain propoſed the ſole mediation to mr. 
2 the Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, which, as will be ſeen, was re- 
uled. 
lt appears by ſtating and comparing the dates of theſe tranſactions, that 
the ſending bac the infanta, or the refuſal of the ſole mediatation, could have 
uo ſhare in the motives negotiating. The courier, diſpatched from France 
to ſignify the reſolution of ſending bac the infanta, March 13, 1725, did 


not arrive at Madrid till the 19th, and king George's anſwer, declining the 


fole mediation, came to Spain the 24th ot April, 1724, N. S. Ripperda's 
ull powers were ſigned in November, 1724; and the court of Madrid re- 
ceived advice from him in March, 1725, that the principal articles were then 
agreed at Vienna, In conſequence of this agreement, the treaty of peace and 
"Dendſhip between the emperor and Spain was ſigned at Vienna the laſt of 
nl, and that of commerce the fir ſt of May, 1725. Now could the reſo- 
Numb. 79. IF 
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pire) the inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, Parma, 
and Placentia, to the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe 
theſe dukedoms ſhould be vacant for want of heirs, the de- 
termination of king George and the regent of France in the 
treaty of London, that they are maſculine fiefs of the empire, 
heing taken for granted. Spain agreed to guarantee the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Auſtrian dominions according to the Pragma- 
tic ſanction.! By the treaty of commerce the emperor's 
ſubjects were to have commercial advantages in Spain, to 
which no others were entitled : Spain was to guarantee the 
Oſtend trade to the Eaſt-Indies, and pay an annual ſubſidy ot 
about four millions of pieces of eight. 

The treaty of peace was not liable to any great objection, 
though the article, by which Spain agrecd to guarantee the 
ſucceſſon of the Auſtrian dominions, according to the Prag- 
matic ſanction, gave ſome room to ſuſpect, it was to operate 
in favour of Spain. And therefore it did not alarm the other 
ſtates, but it was not the ſame with the treaty of commerce, 
which was ſo much to the diſadvantage of England and Hol- 
land, particularly with regard to the privileges granted to 


che Oſtend India company. 


Bui. 5.Gdes thele treaties, king George had reaſon to 
ful pit that another, much more repugnant to the intereſt 
of (Great-Bricain, was allo concluded. This ſuſpicion was 
att ewards confirmed, not only by ſome indiſcreet expreſſi- 
cod dt Kipperca, but by the molt poſſitive intelligence from 
Uſferent pertons, all capable of xnoying the truth, and all 
cor gurring in the mott material facts. By this third treaty, 
Which was carefully concealed, it was declared, that the Spa- 
dic hin ber having repreſented that the king of Great-Britain 
ed thereſtit'ition of Gibralterand Port-Mahon, and 
Ling of Spain did inſiſt uponit, the emperor would 

gur in employing force tor reſtoring Gibraltar to Spain, if 
© cou not be amicably effected. King George had more- 
over caule to believe, hat teverabother points of {till more 


king was 11 0711ed of by a perſon of great rank, veracity, and 


aſſurances cqually ſtrong from the miniſters of Vienna, that 


nothing had been tranfacted between the emperor and the 


court of NM:drid, relating to the marriage of an archduchets 
to a prince of Spain, though it was afterwards owned by 
the imerial miniſters, and the execution of it openly 


demande by th. of Spain. And it may here be obſerv- 


ed, tau, if thoſe marriages had taken place, and the 


French king and the prince of Aſturias at that time, both 


princes of weak contitutions, had died without iſſue, it 
would have laid the toundarion tor the moſt formidable power 
ever known in Europe, by uniting together in one ſovereign 
all tae dominions belonging to the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bourbon. | 

In conſequence of thelc treaties between the emperor and 
Spain, great ſums, amounting to about a million ſterling, 
were remitted in fix months, from the ſigning of them by 
Spain, to Vienna. The court of Vienna gave immediately the 
neceflary orders for an augmentation of their own forces, with 


thirty thouſand men, and took immediately into their pay 


thirty thouſand more. Negotiations were ſet on foot for en- 
gaging other powers in ſupport of their cauſe; and particu— 
larly Ruſſia, by her acceſſion, was to furniſh thirty thouſand 
men. | 

King George, juſtly alarmed at theſe proceedings, reſoly- 
ed to taken ſuch precautions, as were likely to defeat the 
pernicious deſigns of the new allies. The court of Vienna 
had behaved with uncommon coolneſs towards the court of 


London, ever ſince the acceſhon of king George. The em- 


lution of ſending bac the infanta, which was not thought of in France till 


March, 1725, nor known at Madrid tilt the 19th of that month, be the oc- 
caſion of negotiating at Vienna treaties of ſuch importance and long diſcuſſion, 
the principal articles of which were the very fame month of March known at 
Madrid to have been agreed upon at Vienna? Or could the king's refuſal of 
the ſole mediation, which was not known at Maid till the 24th of April, 
1725, N. S. have poflibly occaſioned the ſigning of treaties at Vienna the 
lait of April and firſt of May 1725? To this it may be added, that the ac- 
ceptance of the ſole mediation to accommodate the difference between the 
two courts, were already agreed in every reſpect, who would have been as 
rediculous and abſurd, as it is to imagine, that the declining of it could 
poſſibly be a motive for ſigning of treaties io injuiious to the ſtates-general, ag 
well as to Great-Britain, when neither of them had given the leaſt reaſon 
for ſuch treatment. | 

I By the pragmatic ſanction the order of ſucceſſion to the dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria is ſettled on the emperor”s heirs and ſuceeſſors of either 
ſex, and declared to be a perpetual, indiviſible, and inſeparable feoffment of 
the primogeniture, This pragmatic ſanction or perpetual law was publiſhed 
at Vienna, December 5, 1724, A | 
| 3 
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peror, whether out of ſome old perſonal enmity to the king, 
or from his jealouſy of ſeeing a proteſtant of Germany be- 
come ſovercign of a powerful nation, behaved with great 
indifference, and in a very contradictory manner, towards 
him on many occaſions. He refuſed to guarantee the ſuc- 
ceſſion in his line, and denied him the inveſtiture of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, which he had a right to de- 
mand and expect, as a purchaſer and member of the empire. 
To this may be added, the late erection and ſupport of the 
Oſtend India company in violation of treaties, which greatly 
affected the Britiſh commerce to the Eaſt-Indies, and againſt 
which the whole nation made loud complaints. Led by theſe 
motives, the treaty of Hanover was projected by king George, 
to chec the ambitious views of the emperor and king (or 
rather queen) of Spain, who, from being irreconcileable 
enemies, ran into each other's arms voluntarily, tying them- 
{elves down by treaty to the cloſeſt and {ſtricteſt friendſhip. 
The king ſucceeded in his deſign, and a treaty was conclud- 
ed in September between England, France, and Pruſſia, 
in the uſual forms of a defenſive alliance, with a mutual gua- 
rantee to protect the reſpective countries rights and privileges, 
thoſe of commerce in particular, which the parties enjoyed 
or ought to enjoy, as well out of as in Europe; which had 
a view to the Oltend company. There was nothing 1n the 
treaty that reflected directly or implicitly upon the conduct of 
any other power: nor was there any expreſſion to be found 
in it, nor inferrence from it, or from the conſequent mea- 
ſures, to ſhew it was projected to increaſe the dominions 
and claims of the electorate of Hanover, or to involve Great- 
Britain in the quarrels of that electorate, or could give of- 
fence to any but thoſe who intended to offend. The treaty 
was to laſt fifteen years. There were three ſeparate articles : 
the firſt related to the affair of Thorn, and was an engage- 
ment to procure ſatisfaction for what had been done contra- 
ry to the treaty of Oliva. By the ſecond, the two kings 
electors, engaged, in caſe the emperor declared war againſt 
France, not only not to furniſh their quota of troops, but 
to act in concert with his moſt chriſtian majeſty. By the 


third, France conſented that, if the empire declared 


againſt her, the two electors kings might furniſh their quota, 
provided they furniſhed no more and fulfilled their engage- 
ments to his molt chriſtian majeſty. | 

Thus was concluded the treaty of Hanover, which has 


been painted in more invidious colours, than any tranſaction 


during the reign of king George. | 

In the mean time the duke of Bourbon was removed from 
the adminiſtration of affairs in France ; having received, 
as he was preparing to follow the king to Rambouillet, an 
order to go to Chantilli, his country ſeat, and there to ſtay 


till further orders. Preſently after, the count de St. Flo- 
rentine, ſecretary of ſtate, went to acquaint him, that the 


king had reſolved to take the government into his own 
hands; which he did on the 1oth of June, in a council of 


ſtate at Verſailles, to whom he made a ſpeech ſuitable to 


the occaſion. 'This revolution in the. miniſtry of France 
was generally ſuppoſed to be owing to the intrigues of the 
court of Spain, who could never forgive the ſending bac 
the infanta, which they imputed to the influence of the 
duke of Bourbon on the counſels of France. The biſhop 
of Frejus, the young king's preceptor, and afterwards car- 
dinal, had a great hand in this meaſure, in order to aſſume 
the poſt of prime-miniſter himſelf; but he aſſured mr. 
Horace Walpole, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of 
France, that the alterations in the court of France, inſtead 
of making any in the meaſures taken with the king of 
Great-Britain, purſuant to the treaty of Hanover, would 
rather tend to the execution of that treaty.” 

The king of France foon after married the princeſs Mary, 
daughter of Staniſlaus, once king of Poland; the contract 
tor the — being ſigned by proxy in July. 

The duke of Wharton, who had acted with great extra- 
vagance and licentiouſneſs of all kinds in England, and 
ruined his eſtate there, having left his country, went to 
Vienna, whence he proceeded to Rome, where he was in- 
rroduced by the Spaniſh miniſter to the pretender, in whoſe 


| houſe he was concealed for fix days, and then poſted away 


to Madrid, where the baron de Riperda, his great and inti- 


mate friend, was now in high credit and fayour. Thither 


he came with credentials from the pretender ; and, as a 
public mark of confidence in him, adorned with a garter, 
and the title of Northumberland. King George being in- 
formed of theſe proceedings, fent a letter under the privy 
ſeal to the duke, commanding him, upon his allegiance, 
to return forthwith to great-Britain. This letter being car- 
ried to Madrid by mr. Crew, the meſſenger, it was deli- 
yered, on the 31ſt of, June, to the duke in a coach, as he 


the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, hearing of this, ſent his 


' James's, 


y ENGLAND. 


was paſſing through, one of the ſtreets of the town; but, 
as ſoon as he was told the contents of it, he threw the let. 
ter out of the Eoach, and made great clamour at the execut. 
ing a ſummons upon him by a Britiſh officer of juſtice, 
even in the ſight of his catholic majeſty's palace. He like. 
wiſe gave out, that he would {x a memorial upon it 
to the king of Spain, and demand juſtice againſt the king', 
meſſenger, who brought him the letter. Colonel Stanhope, 


ſecretary to the marquiſs de Paz, to acquaint him with it. 
The marquiſs promiſed to repreſent the matter to his catho« 
lic majeſty, and defired the ſecretary to return to him 
the next morning, when he aſſured him, that the king of 
Spain knew nothing of the memorial, but had been in. 
formed of what had paſſed with relation to the delivery of 
the letter of privy ſeal, and would not in any manner inter. 
poſe his authority in oppoſition to that proceeding. The 
duke, about that time, openly profeſſed himſelf a Roman 
catholic, by making his public abjuration of the proteſtant 
religion; and, on the 23d of July, N. S. married one of the 
ladies of the queen of Spain's bed-chamber, by whoſe 
iatereſt he obtained the pay of a lieutenant-colonel. 

[1725-26] The king, having ſettled affairs abroad, (ct 
out from Hanover on the 18th of December, O. S. and 
came to Helvoet-Sluyce, where fir John Norris waited with 
the convoy and yachts, and where he embarked on board 
the Carolina yacht on New Year's Day, about one in the 
afternoon. Towards ſeven that evening there aroſe a mot 
violent ſtorm with rain and hail, which ſeparated the ſhips 
one from another, except one man of war, commanded by 
captain Dancey, who kept company with the king's yacht, 
on board which was ſir John Norris. The tempeſt conti- 
nued fo high, and the ſea ſo boiſterous, for thirty-fix hours, 
that the whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger. On the 24 
of January, the yachts and men of war were near Dover; 
and one of the yachts, with ſome of the king's attendants, 
entered the river; but it was thought more adviſeable, that 
the king ſhould land at Rye, where he arrived about noon, 
The king went immediately into a ſmall boat, the tide being 
down; and as toon as he could reach a horſe, which captain 
Pigram had brought him, he mounted it, rode by the wall, 
and over the new bridge. The mayor, mr. Lambe, and 
the jurats , in their formalties with the neighbourinz gentle. 
men, attended the king, who alighted at the mayor's houſe, 
being ſaluted all the way with loud huzzas and acclama- 
tions. He was extremely fatigued, having eat nothing 
ſince the day he embarked. The lord Townſhend and his 
lady, who were in the Mary yacht, kept company with the 
king, and with ſome difficulty landed at the ſame place. On the 
4th of January, a meſſenger, diſpatched by the lord Town- 
ſhend, arrived at the Cock-pit, with the agreeable news of 
the king's ſafe landing at Rye, from whence he intended to 
have ſet out for London on the 6th; but, the roads in 
that part of the* country being unſafe from the fall of ſnow, 
it was found neceſſary to give orders for the clearing of the 
ways; which done, the king began his journey the next 
day, and having croſſed the water from Rye, at a place 
called the Point, lay that night at Hythe, the next at Sit- 
tingburne; and on the gth arrived in good health at St, 


On the 2oth of January the parliament met, when the 


king made the following ſpeech to both houſes by the 
mouth of the lord-chancellor : 5 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | | 

I have had ſuch frequent experience of the wiſdom and 
zeal of this parliament on many important occaſions, 
that it is with pleaſure I now meet you again; and I make 


no doubt, but that your endeavours for the good and ſer- 


vice of your country will be as ſucceſsful, as they have 
hitherto been. | 

The diſtrefſed condition of ſome of our proteſtant 
brethren abroad, and the negotiations and engagements 
entered into by ſome foreign powers, which ſeem to have 
laid the foundation of new troubles and diſturbances in 
Europe, and to threaten my ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral 
of the moſt advantageous branches of their trade, obliged 
me, without any loſs of time, to concert with other powers 
ſuch meaſures, as might give a chec to the ambitious views 
of thoſe, who are endeavouring to render themſelves for- 
midable, and put a ſtop to the farther progreſs of ſuch dan- 
gerous deſigns, For theſe ends I have enterad into a defen- 
five alliance with the moſt chriſtian king and the king o 
Pruſſia, to which ſeveral other powers, and particular:y the 
ſtates-general, have been invited to accede; and I have 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of their concurrence. This 
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ueuy (hall in a ſhort time be laid before you. By theſe 
means, and by your ſupport and aſliſtance, I truſt in God, 
I ſhall be able not only to ſecure to my own ſubjects the 
© enjoyment of many valuable rights and privileges long ſince 
acquired for them by the moſt ſolemn treaties, but effectu- 
ally to preſerve the peace and balance of Europe, the only 
view and end of all my endeavours. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

© ] have ordered the eſtimates for the ſervice of this 
= year to be prepared and laid before you, which, from an 
unwillingneſs I always have to put my ſubjects to an extra- 
ordinary expence by any unneceſſary precautions, are form- 
eld upon the foot of employing no greater number of forces, 
than was thought neceſſary the laſt year; for which, if 
© the ſupplies you give, ſhall be fully and effectually raiſed, 
I ſhall be enabled to have a ſtrong fleet at ſea early in the 
© ſpring. If the poſture of affairs ſhall at any time make it 
© neceflary to augment our maritime force, I confide ſo in- 
© tirely in the zeal and affection of my parliament, that I 
aſſute myſelf you will enable me to make ſuch an addition 
to the number of ſeamen, as ſhall be found requifite, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
II It1s not tobe doubted, but the enemies to my govern- 
ment will conceive hopes, that ſome favourable opportu- 
& nity for renewing their attempts may offer from the proſ- 
pect of new troubles and commotions. They are already 
very buſy by their inſtruments and emiſlaries in thoſe courts, 
© whoſe meaſures ſeem molt to favour their purpoſes, in ſol- 
| liciting and promoting the cauſe of the pretender, But I 
| perſuade mylelf, notwithſtanding the countenance and en- 
E couragement they may have received, or flatter themſelves 
E with, the proviſion you ſhall make for the ſafety and de- 
Þ fence of the kingdom, will effectually ſecure us from any 
attempts from abroad, and render all ſuch projects vain and 
E abortive. N . | 
When the world ſhall ſee, that you will not ſuffer the 
E Britiſh crown and nation to be menaced and inſulted, thoſe 
© who moſt envy the preſent happineſs and tranquility of this 
kingdom, and are endeavouring to make us ſubſervient to 
E their ambition, will confider their own intereſt and circum- 
| ſtances, before they make any attempt upon fo brave a 
people, ſtrengthened and ſupported by prudent and pow- 
| erful alliances, and though deſirous to preſerve the peace, 
able and ready to defend themſclves againſt the efforts of all 
aggreſſors. Such reſolutions, and ſuch meaſures, timely 
| taken, Iam ſatisfied, are the moſt effectual means of pre- 
| venting a war, and continuing to us the bleſſings of peace 
and proſperity,” — 


| Addreſſes ſuitable to the ſpeech were preſented by both 
| houſes, and the commons proceeded to conſider of the ſup- 
| ply. The reduction of the four thouſand additional troops 
vas again inſiſted on, and particularly by mr. Pulteney, 
who now ſet himſelf up to oppoſe every motion of the 


| forces, 18,264 men, and the ſame proviſion for them, 
| vere voted. A motion by mr. Pulteney for a committee 
to ſtate the public debts, from the year 1714 to 1725, was 
ic WF rqjecied by 262 againſt 89. It was obſerved that moſt of 
ic he tories then in the houſe were againſt it. | 
The treaties of Hanover and of Vienna being laid before 
| the commons, they were debated by a full houſe of 420 
| members. No ſtranger was admitted except the earl of 
1 Marchmont, who had been a plenipotentary at Cambray. 
Mr Horace Walpole, ambaſſador at the court of France, 
kc opened the debate with a long ſpeech, ſetting forth the 
r- fate of affairs in Europe from the peace of Utrecht to the 
e eſent time. He took notice, that, ſince his majeſty's 
| accefſion to the throne, his conſtant care and endeavours 
nt had been to ſettle the balance of power on a ſolid founda- 
uon, and to preſerve and ſecure the tranquility of Chriſten- 
om; to protect and defend the proteſtant cauſe, and pro- 
mote the honour and intereſt of his Britith ſubjects. That 
vich theſe great views, his majeſty was become mediator 
and guarantee, both of the Barrier treaty, concluded in 
1715, and of the convention made in 1718, for the exe- 
cution of that treaty, between the emperor and the ſtates- 
general of the united provinces. In the year 1716, his 
majeſty concluded a defenſive alliance with the emperor: 
ind, in 1717, another with the moſt chriſtian king and the 
ates- general; the genuine deſign of both which treaties 
das only to preſerve the public repoſe of Chriſtendom, eſta- 
ied by the peace of Utrecht, to guarantee the ſucceſſion 
Vihe crown of Great-Britain in the proteſtant line. In or- 
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court; but, after a warm debate, the ſame number of land- 
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der to fortify all theſe treaties, and to extinguiſh the war, 
the Spaniards had kindled in Italy, his majeſty, in 1718, 
made a convention with the moſt chriſtian king, for pro- 
poſing ultimate conditions of peace between the emperor 
and the king of Spain, and between his imperial majeſty 
and the (then) king of Sicily. This convention was, a few 
days after, followed by a treaty of alliance between the em- 
peror, the king of Great-Britain, and the moſt chriltian 
king, which, by their miniſters, was concluded at London; 
and ſigned on the 22d of July, 1718, and in which the 
ſtates-general were named as one of the contracting parties 
(upon a ſuppoſition that they would come into it) from 
whence this treaty was named the Quadruple Alliance. A 
few months after the king of Sicily was admitted into chis 
treaty; and at length the king of Spain himſelf was forced 
to accede to it, which was mainly owing to the generous 
aſſiſtance, which his Britannic majeſty gave the emperor in 
the Mediterranean. There remaining ſome points ſtill 
controverted between the emperor and king of Spain, the 
ſame was referred to be amicably determined in a congreſs, 
which was afrerwards opened at Cambray, under the me— 
diation of his Britannic majeſty and the moit chriſtian king. 


By reaſon of ſeveral difficulties induſtriouſly raiſed by the 


courts of Vienna and Madrid, the great pains taken for 
three years by the miniſters mediators proved unſucceſsful, 
and at laſt the congreſs was ſuddenly diſlolved, upon ad- 
vice, that the emperor and the king of Spain had ſecretly 
adjuſted the differences between them, and concluded a 
treaty of peace at Vienna. This unexpected event occa- 
honed no ſmall ſurprize, and raiſed jealouties, which ap- 
peared to be better grounded, when it was known,” that the 
treaty of peace was ſoon followed by a treaty of commerce, 
the main deſign of which was to ſupport and countenance 
the Eaſt-India company, ſome years before eſtabliſhed ar 
Oſtend, by granting to the inhabitants of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands greater privileges, both in the Eaſt and Wett- 
Indies, than were ever granted either to the Engliſh or 
Dutch, which viſibly tended the intire ruin of many valu— 
able branches of our- trade, and was contrary to ſeveral 
ſolemn treaties {till in force. His majeſty, ever watchful 
for the intereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects, had cauſed lively 
repreſentations to be made againſt the treaty of commerce, 
both to the emperor and king of Spain. At the court of 
Madrid, theſe complaints were received with coldneſs; 
and that at Vienna, with ſtiffneſs and haughtineſs, even 


to ſuch a degree, that the imperial miniſters did not ſtic to 


infinuate, that, if his Britannic majeſty perſiſted in this re- 
ſolution to take meaſures in oppoſition to the treaties of Vi- 
enna, his imperial majeſty would not only think himſelf 
diſengaged from the guarantee of the proteſtant ſuccchon 
to the crown of Great-Britain, but that the ſame might be 
attended with conſequences 1n relation to his majeſty's do- 
minions in Germany. Theſe inſulting menaces made no 
impreſſion on his majeſty's firmneſs, nor deterred him from 
his fixed reſolution of concerting with other powers ſuch 
meaſures, as might give a chec to the ambitious views of 
thoſe, who endeavoured to render themſelves formidable. 
Thete meaſures ſeemed to be more neceſſary, becauſe there 
were juſt grounds to believe, that the unforeſeen reconcih- 
ation of the emperor and king of Spain was owing to the 
conſtant view of the houſe of Auſtria, of rendering the im- 


perial 7 hereditary in their family. In order to that, 


it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the treaties of Vienna 


were to be cemented by a match between the emperor's 


eldeſt daughter and the infant don Carlos. It was caly to 


foreſee the conſequences of ſuch a marriage. For the iſſue 


male, that might come from it, might, in time, be poſ- 
ſeſſed not only of all the hereditary dominions belonging to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and of the imperial dignity, but alſo 
of all the dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy; which 
would intirely overthrow the balance of power, and render 
the liberties of all the reſt of Europe very precarious. This 
ſuppoſition would appear more than probable to any one, who 
conſidered that there was ſcarce any other way of account- 
ing either for the king of Spain's breaking through ſalemn 


treaties with Great-Britain, in favour of the emperor's_ 


ſubjects in the Netherlands; or for the emperors's forget- 
ing ſo far the obligations he had to Great-Britain and Hol- 
land, as to enter into engagements to aſſiſt Spain towards 
the recovery of Gibralter and Minorca, and to perſiſt in 
ſupporting and countenancing the Oſtend company, eſta- 
bliſhed with no other view, than to deprive the ſubjects of 


the maritime powers of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous 


branches of their trade. In order to give a timely chec to 
the further progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns, his ma- 
jeſty, in his great wiſdom, had entered into a defenſive 
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alliance with the moſt chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia 
to which ſeveral other powers, and particular the ſtates-ge- 
feral, had been invited to accede. The ſtates of Holland 
had already done it: and it was not to be doubted, but 
their example would ſoon be followed by the other united 
provinces. The main view of this alliance was to maintain 
and preſerve the public repoſe and tranquility of Chriſten- 
dom, and to ſecure to each contracting party the poſſeſſion 
of their reſpective dominions and territories, with the 
rights, immunities, and advantages, particularly thoſe 
relating to trade, which their ſubjects enjoyed, or ought, 
by treaties, to enjoy. And, as his majeſty ever had a par- 
ticular concern for the proteſtant intereſt, ſo, out of his 
royal and tender compaſſion for the diſtreſſed condition of 
{ome of our proteſtant brethren in Poland, his majeſty had 
not only interpoſed his good offices in the molt preſſing 
manner in their favour, but had taken the occaſion of 
the defenſive alliance made at Hanover, to engage, by a 
ſeparate article, the moſt chriſtian king and the king of 
Pruſſia, who, together with his majeſty, are guarantees of 
the treaty of Oliva, to ſee it maintained and obſerved in 
its full extent, and to cauſe reparation to be made for what 
may have been done at Thorn, contrary to that treaty. He 
concluded with an encomium upon his majeſty's wifdom, 
care, vigilance, ſteadineſs, and reſolution in the conduct 


192 


8 | ; 
of all theſe weighty and important affairs.“ 


Mr Walpole's ſpeech occaſioned a great debate. A 
member having ſuggeſted, that it was to be ſuppoſed, the 
king of Spain did nor ſeem to grant any further privileges 
to the emperor's ſubjects in the Netherlands, than what 
had been granted to the Englith, and other moſt favoured 
nations; he was anfwered by colonel Bladen, who pointed 
to the ſecond article of the treaty of commerce of Vienna, 
whereby it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the ſhips of war, 
and merchant-ſhips belonging to the contracting parties, 


or their ſubjects, thould he allowed full liberty to frequent 


the harbours, coalts, and provinces of each other ;* nam- 
ing particularly the Lab lndies, and without any excepti- 
on as to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, or any reſtraint on the 
ſhips of war and merchant-ſhips, than not © to buy any 
thing beſides victuals and materials for repairing of ſhips; 
which implied a permiſſion to vend their merchandizes for 
ready money; fo it was manifeſt, that the ſubjects of the 
Auſtrian Low-countries were allowed more extenſive pri- 
vileges than ever had beea granted to any other nation, 
contrary to ſeveral treaties in force between the crowns of 
Great- Britain and Spain | 


Colonel Bladen having cleared this important point, mr. 


Daniel Pultency made a long ſpeech, wherein having made 
his obtfervations on molt of the points mentioned by mr. 
Horace Walpole, he infinuated, that the ſubje& matter of 


this day's debate was of the greateſt importance, and there- 


fore they ought maturely to conſider of it, before they came 
to any reſolution upon it. He was ſupported by mr. Ship- 
pen, who raiſed the main objection to the treaty of Ha- 
nover, that it would engage the Britiſh nation in a war for 
the defence of his majeſty's dominions in Germany, con- 
trary to an expreſs proviſion made for the ſecuring our re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties, in the act for further limitation 
and ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line: which 
being the baſis and foundation of the preſent ſettlement, 
was become part of our conſtitution, and therefore ought 
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and the defenſive alliance between his majeſty, the moſt 
chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia. To expreſs oy 
Juſt ſenſe of his majeſty's concern for the balance of power 
in Europe, and of the proteſtant religion; and above al. 
our unfeigned gratitude for his earneſt and ſeaſonable care 
of the particular intereſts of his Britiſh ſubjects, by form. 
ing and entering into the defenſive alliance with the mog 
chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia, in order to obvi. 
ate and diſappoint the dangerous views and conſequence; 
of the treaty of peace betwixt the emperor and the king of 
Spain; and to preſerve the many valuable rights and pri. 
vileges of this nation againſt the fatal tendency of the ſaid 
treaty of commerce, calculated for the entire deſtruction of 
the Britiſh trade, in breach of ſeveral ſolemn treaties no 
in force. Toacknowledge his majeſty's prudence and re. 
ſolution, in not letting any attempts or inſinuations whatſo. 
ever divert his majeſty from conſulting and ſteadily pur. 
ſuing the true intereſt of thefe his kingdoms; and to aflure 
his majeſty, that, in juſtice and vindication of the honour 
and dignity of the Britiſh crown, this houſe will effectuall) 
ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults and at. 
tacks, that any prince, or power, in reſentment of the juſt 
meaſures, which his majeſty has ſo wiſely taken, ſhall make 
upon any of his majeſty's territories and dominions, though 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain.” m 

This motion being at laſt approved by a majority of 28; 


againſt 107, the addreſs was preſented on the 19th of Fe- 


bruary, to which the king returned this anſwer : 


Gentlemen, 8 
I return you my thanks for this particular mark of your 
duty, affection, and confidence in me. Your affurancez 
not to ſuffer my foreign dominions to be expoſed or inſult. 


ed, on account of the meaſures I have taken for the intereſt 


of theſe kingdoms, will, I hope, be a means to preſerve 
the peace and tranquility of Europe. I have no views of 
ambition to gratify; I have no thought of aggrandizing 
mylelf, or extending any part of my dominions at the 
hazard and expence of the other; and, as my honour 
is the common cauſe and concern of my ſubjects, their 
particular intereſts, ſhall, upon all occaſions, be my con- 
ſtant care. | | . a | 


The lords took likewife into conſideration the three 
treaties, which had been laid before them: the lord Town- 
ſhend opened the debate, and concluded with a motion 
much to the fame purpoſe with that of mr. Pelham in the 
houſe of commons. He was ſeconded by the duke of Neu. 
caſtle, who acquainted the houſe with a remarkable paſſage 
out of a letter from mr. Stanhope, his majeſty's miniſter in 

Spain, that, in a private converſation, the duke of Rip- 
perda had not ſcrupled to own, that, beſides what had al. 
ready been communicated to him about the late treaties in 
Vienna, there'were ſtill ſome other ſecret articles, which 
in due time ſhould be made public, whereby the contract. 
ing parties mutually engaged to aſſiſt each other with a cer- 
tain number of troops, in order to ſupport the Oſtend com- 

- pany, and to recover Gibraltar.“ The duke being aſked, 
Whether he would produce that letter? he ſaid, he had not 
the king's commands for it, but was only left at liberty to 
take notice of what he had mentioned. Upon this the lord 
Lechmere obſerved, that no ſtreſs could be laid on an in- 


to be lacred and inviolable. They were anſwered by mr. formation, that did not come regularly and in form before 
Pelham, who urged, that the true meaning and intent of the houſe: that beſides it was utual with miniſters of ſtate 


that limitation was not wholly and for ever to deprive his 
majeſty's foreign dominions of any aſſiſtance from this na- 
tion; for, if ſo, his majeſty, in that reſpect, would be in 


ſometimes to drop things, that have no reality, in com- 
mon converſation, only to found thoſe, with whom they 
negotiate. That, the treaties, that had been communi- 


a worſe condition upon his acceſſion to the Britiſh throne cated to them, being a matter of the greateſt importance, 
than he was before; but only to reſtrain the ſovereign, for they ought to proceed in it with the utmoſt caution and ma- 
the future, from engaging the nation, at his pleaſure, in a tureſt deliberation; and therefore he was of opinion, the) 
war for the defence of any dominions not belonging to the ought to take ſome time to conſider of it, and adjourn the 
crown of England, without the conſent of parliament; to debate to another day. He was anſwered by the earl of 
whom the legiſlature wiſely left to judge and determine, Scarborough; and the queſtion being put upon the motion 
whether ſuch war was juſt and neceſſary or no? concluding, for an addreſs, it was carried in the affirmative, by a ma- 


that, for his own part, he was fully of opinion, that, if, in jority of one. 
the preſent juncture and circumſtances of affairs, his ma- 


.* 


After this the lord Lechmere ſtood up, and declared, 


jeſty's foreign dominions ſhould be attacked or inſulted, that he would go as far as any member of that illuſtrious 
this nation ought to ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt aſſembly, in vindicating the honour and dignity of the 


all his enemies whatſoever. And therefore he moved, 


that an humble addreſs be 


Britiſh crown, and in ſupporting and defending his majeſty" 


reſented to his majeſty, tore- perſon and government. Thar, as their prefent and futur 


turn his majeſty the thanks of this houſe for the great good- happineſs depended, next under God, on the ſettlement of 
neſs in communicating the treaties of peace and commerce the crown of theſe realms on his majeſty and his royal 
concluded between the emperor and the king of Spain, iſſue, they ought to be extremely cautious of any the lea 


„Mr Pulterey ſpoke ?gainſt this motion, and among other things, ſaid, 
that the imperial court's bacwardne's in granting the inveſtiture for Bie- 
men and Verden, might have been one of the motives to ſome late mea · that were demanded for it, 


ſures. Upon this ſir Robert Walpole aſſured the houſe, that the king wight 
long ago have had the inveſtiture, if he would have paid the exorbitant tees 
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derogation from the act of parliament, by which that happy 
ſettlement was made; and therefore he was of opinion, and 
moved, that to the reſolution for an addreſs the following 
words be added: 


This houſe not doubting but your majeſty, in your great 
wiſdom and juſtice to theſe your kingdoms, will always pre- 
ſerve to them the full and intire benefit of the proviſion 
BY made for the further ſecuring our religion, laws and liber- 
ties, by an act paſſed in the 12th and 13th years of the 
| reign of his late majeſty king William III. of glorious me- 
mory, whereby it is enacted, That, in caſe the crown and 


imperial dignity of this realm ſhall hereafter come to any 
perſon, not being a native of this kingdom of England, 
tis nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the de- 
1 fence of any dominions or territories, which do not belong 
to the crown of England, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment. But this motion was rejected. 


The addreſs, in ſubſtance the ſame with that of the com- 
mons, was preſented by the houſe of lords in a body, on 
the 18th of February, and received the like anſwer. 


On the 24 ol March, a petition from Richard Hampden, _ 
late treaſurer of the navy, and knight of the ſhire for the 


county of Bucks, was preſented to the commons by fir 
William Yonge, for leave to bring in a_ bill, to impower 


titioner for his debt to the crown.” Sir Robert Walpole 
having acquainted the houſe, that the king had given his 
conſent that they might do as they thought fit, the petition 
was taken into conſideration. It was ſald by mr. Onſlow, 
the ſpeaker, and ſome others, © that out of regard to his 
ancient family, and, in particular, in conſideration of his 
great-grandfather, John Hampden, who made a moſt noble 
and courageous ſtand againſt arbitrary power, in oppoling, 
ſhip-money, and fell the firſt victim in the glorious cauſe of 
liberty, they were for having ſomething; done for his relati- 
forth the diſtreſs they would be reduced to, by the defici- 
ency mr. Hampden was charged, without relief from the 
houſe, Theſe petitions occaſioning a debate, fir William 
Longe took notice, that mr. Hampden's deficiency had, 
in ſome meaſure, been occaſioned by a general calamity : 
chat he had already done all that lay 


in his power to make 
ho 


ree it up; that, however, fince neither his lady, nor his bro- 
Vn. ther, had any ways been accefiary tohis miSfortuſtics, it was 
101 WE T 


| unreaſonable and unjult to involve them in his offence. and 


the its puniſhment: that his real and patrimonal eftate anount- 
W. ed to about 2 200l. a year, one full half of which was fertied 
age fora jointure to bis wife, Who brought him near 11, oool. in 
[ 1N marriage, beſides an annuity of 200l. per annum during her 
1p: life, for her ſeparate uſe; all which ſettlements ought to be 


al. {cured to her; that either mr. Richard Hampden, or his 
brother, may have iſſue male; and in confideration of the 


uch ſignal ſervices, at divers times performed by their illuſtrious 
ad. Wl anceſtors, ſome proviſion ſhould be made for their poſterity 
cer- ¶ out of the family eſtate.“ And therefore he moved, that a 


of Richard Hampden in truſtees, for making fome provi- 


debt due from him to the crown.“ But mr. Clayton and 
ſome other gentlemen repreſented, that, if this affair went 
through the uſual tedious courſe of extents in the Exche- 
quer, great part of mr. Hampden's eſtate would be con- 
ſumed in law expences, ſo that the crown would not get 
200l. a year out of it. And therctore they propoſed, that 
the eſtate ſhould be divided into two equal parts, one of 
which ſhould be allotted as a proviſion for his wife and fa- 
mily, and the other half immediately fold off, towards fa- 
isfying the debt due from him to the crown. Many mem- 
bers ſhewed their approbation of this propoſal; but the 
majority were for ſir William Yonge's motion; and a bill 
vas ordered to be brought in, which atterwards paſſed into 
a law, | 

Upon the petition of Daniel Campbel, member of par- 
lament for Glaſgow, for ſatisfaction for his damages, by 


red, WF the rioters into that city, a bill pafled in his favour; and 
1005 WF the ſatisfaction given him was laid upon the place, where 
the 


the crime was committed, by an act for an impoſition of 
to pennies Scots, upon all the ale and beer brewed in the 
ty of Glaſgow, However the malt-tax was thought ſo 
great a grievance in Scotland, that the convention of the 
royal boroughs preſented an addreſs by John Campbel, 
member for Edinburgh, in which, though they diſavowed 


His debt was at firſt 95,2561. but he had delivered in, by South-ſea 
en lubſcriptions and other ſecurities, about half the debt, ſo the remains 


0. F 


the commiſſioners of the treaſury to compound with the pe- 


vileges of the houſe of peers, who a 


ons.“ His wife and brother preſented petitions, fetting 


bill be brought in for © veſting the real and perſonal eſtates 


| fon for his wiſe and family, and tor the better ſecuring the 


maintain and aſſert it. 
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the conduct of the Glaſgow men, they remonſtrated againſt 
that tax, as a burthen too heavy for their country to bear; 
and afterwards petitioned the commons concerning it; as 
did like wiſe the ſhires of Renfrew, Banff, &c. 

On the 24th of March, fir Paul Methuen, knight of the 


Bath, delivered the following meſſage from the king to the 
houſe of commons: 


* His majeſty having nothing more. at heart, than an 
earneſt defire to ſecure to his own ſubjects the full and free 
enjoyment of their trade and navigation, and in the beſt 


manner to prevent and fruſtrate ſuch delions, as have been 


formed againſt the particular intereſt of this nation, and 
the general peace of Europe, has found it _necetlary, not 
only to augment his maritime force, but to concert ſuchi 
other meaſures, as may moſt efſectually conduce to theſe 
defirable ends: and, as theſe ſervices will require ſome ex- 
traordinary expences, his majeſty hopes he thall be.cnabled, 
by the aſſiſtance of parliament, to increaſe the number of 
ſeamen already voted and granted for the ſervice of this 
year, and to enter into, and make good ſuch engagements, 
as the circumitances and exigencies of affairs may require.” 


i! pd - * 5 3 /* * * . +- — 8 | 2 i 
This meſlage occaſioned a. debate of ſix hours; but it 
27 17 * 4 , 

was at lait agreed to comply, with- it, by 


at y a majority of 270 
againſt 89, and an addrels to that purpoſe was preſented to 
the king. | 

[ 1925 | This meflag 


e had not been communicated to the 
1 
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houſe of lords, though the king ſaid in it, that he hoped he 
? 1 ] * 'a Y* 1 1 Les { * (T; I. *\ 7/7» \ | 4 4, % 2h I ; 
ſrould be enabled, by the affiftance-of his parliament, to 


increaſe the number of ſeamen already voted. Notice was 
taken of it, and the earl of Strafford atierted, © that the 
meſſage was unprecedented, and ſtrue at the ancient pri- 

| re #he-erand- [tand- 
ing council of the ſovereign, che herechtary and perpe- 
tual guardians of the liberties any propefties ok the people, 
and, next the king, the principal part of ihe legiſlature, 
and who therefore: have a right to Be conſulted in all mat- 
ters of public: concern.“ He moved, therefore, that an 
addreis be prefented to know, who advifed his majeſty not 
to ſend the ſame:meſlage to the houle of peees, as was ſent 
to the houſe of commons.“ The lord Trevor (who had been 
made lord privy-{cal on the 6th of March, in the room of 
the duke of Kingſton) moved, that the furcher confideration 
of that matter might be adjourned for a month. But the lord 
Lechmere repreſented, „that the ſubject-matter of this de- 
bate was of io great conſequence to his majeſty's {eryice, to 
the honour of that noble and illuſtrious affembly, to the 
ancient conſtitution of parliament, and to the proſperity 
and welfare of the kingdom, that it ought not to be poſt- 
poned at all, much leſs for ſuch a length of time, as 
amounted to a laying it entirely aſide. Thar it muſt be for” 
the ſervice and tupport of the crown, upon all occaſions, to 
have the advice of both houſcs of parhament ; and as the 


* 


meſſage in queſtion was only tent to the toute of commons, 


and there had not yet been any communication with their 
lordſhips upen it, though it contained matters of the higheſt 
importance, it tended to undermine the very foundation of 
the houſe of peers, and of the ancient conftitution of the 
kingdom. That the rights of the people of England were, 
in fome meaſure invaded, whenever.they. were deprived of 
the aſſiſtance of that houſe of parliament, without whom no 
aid can be given to the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the 
ſubjects. And therefore, if this debate ſhould be adjourn- 
ed to fo long a day, it might be inferred from fuch a dila- 
tory procegding, that their lordſhips were not as jealous of 


their own privileges, and of their rights and properties of 


the people, at this time, and as much determined to ſup— 
port and defend them both, as any of their anceſtors and 
predeceſſors had formerly been. That it was the undoubt- 
ed, inherent and fundamental right of the houle of peers to 
alter and amend all money- bills, which came from the 
commons; and, though in ſome laſt inſtances the commons 
had diſputed that right, yet the lords had never failed to 
That, according to ancient uſage, 
all demands of ſupply ſhould come from the throne in the 
houle of peers; and therefore all other methods-are-unpar- 
liamentary, new, and dangerous to the conſtitution.” All 
theſe aflertions were corroborated with ſeveral precedents 
upon record, which he cauſed to be read. He was an- 
ſwered by the lords Onflow and Townſhend ; who were re- 
pled to by the lord Bathurſt, who took notice, that the 
appellation of parliament being given to the commons, and 
ſeparately from the lords, was entireiy new and unprece- 


der was about 48, oo0l. His paternal eſtate was about 2000l, a year. 
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dented. That this was ſo far from being the language of 
former times, that, though of late the commons took upon 
them to begin all. money bills, yet there was a time, when 
they were ſo inconſiderable, as to apply to the lords, to 
deſire them to provide money for the public ſervice. That, 
if, at this time, the lords ſuffered themſelves to be over- 
looked in this manner, they might come at laſt to be voted 
uſeleſs, as they had formerly been. And therefore, leſt 
any miſtake of this kind ſhould be attended with ſuch ill 
conſequence as to encourage evil miniſters hereafter to a 
total neglect of the houfe of peers, he was of opinion, that 
proper notice ſhould be taken of it immediately, inſtead of 
deferring the further conſideration of it for a month.” The 
earl of Scarborough ſaid, he did not deny, that the peers 
have a right to be adviſed with in all matters of importance, 
and to give their conſent to money-bills. But, in the caſe 
before them, it ſeemed needleſs to ſend the meſſage in 
queſtion to, their houfe, becauſe their lordſhips had im- 
plicitly given their conſent to the augmenting the number 
of ſeamen, in their addreſs of thanks, wherein the aug- 
mentation was hinted at. As to what had been ſuggeſted, 
that formerly the commons applied to the lords to provide 
money for the public ſervice, the reaſon of it was, becauſe, 
at that time, none had any money to give but the lords, molt 
of the lands being then in their hands; whereas ſince the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the caſe is very 
much altered; and therefore they ought not to conſider, 
how things were formerly, but how they are at preſent, and 
ſo act as they find them.“ After ſeveral other ſpeeches the 
affair was put off for a month, by 69 voices againit 31. 
When the month was expired, it was again adjourned for 
a fortnight, and the houſe was moved, * that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, repreſenting the fatal 
conſequences which muſt happen to this kingdom, when 
any advice ſhall be given to the crown, whereby the coun- 
ſel and aſſiſtance of this houſe ſhall not be aſked, at the 
ſame time that the counſel and aſſiſtance of the houte of 
commons ſhall be aſked, in matters which concern the 
peace and ſafety of this kingdom; and moſt earneſtly to 
beſeech his majeſty, that he will for the future diſcourage 
all ſuch countels as ſhall tend, in ſo unwarrantable and 
dangerous a manner, to the deſtruction of the rights of 
this houſe.” But this addreſs was rejected. 
Among the bills paſſed this ſeſſions were theſe two: an 
act for building a bridge over the Thames, from the town 
of Fulham in Middleſex, to the town of Putney in Surry. 
An act for preventing frivolous and vexatious arreſts. By 
this act, no perſon ſhall be held to ſpecial bail on any pro- 
ceſs from a ſuperior court where the cauſe of action ſhall 
not amount to rol. nor from any inferior court under 408. In 


ſuch caſes the plantiff ſhall not arrelt the body of the defen- 
dant, but ſhall ſerve him pertonatly with a copy of the 


roceſs. 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, the king diſmiſſed 
the parliament wich tlie following ſpeech: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | : 

cannot in juſtice put an end to this ſeſſion, without 
returning you my hearty thanks for the many inſtances you 
have given me of your duty and affection to my perſon and 
government, and of your zeal to maintain the honour and 
true intereſt of this Kingdom. | | 

* The ſpirit and reſolution you have ſhewn on this 1impor- 
tant occation, when our molt valuable rights and privileges 
have been itruc at, are highly becoming the weight and 
authority of a Britith parhament: and the ſteps that have 
been taken abroad, in ſupport of the meaſures entered into 
againſt this nation, mult convince every body of your 
wildom and prudence in endeavouring to put an early {top 
to the further progreſs of them. I hope the precautions, 


vou have enabled me to take, will be ſufficient, in conjunc- 


tion with my allies, to defeat the deſigns, which have 
been formed againit us; and that the promoters of them, 
when they have fully weighed their own circumſtances, and 
better conſidered thoſe of the ſeveral powers united in 
defence of the tranquility and liberties of Europe, will find 
it there own intereſt to preſerve the peace, and think 
it moſt fate and prudent to deſiſt from their dangerous 
ſchemes. | — 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

J return you my particular thanks for the ſupplies, 
which you have fo chearfully and effectually raiſed ; and you 
may be aſſured, that they ſhall be faithfully applied to the 
uſes, for which you intended them. 


* The czar of Moſcovy died the 28th of January 1725-26, and was 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© The conſtant employment of my thoughts, and the 
moſt earneſt wiſhes of my heart, tend wholly to the ſecuring 
to my ſubjects their juſt rights and advantages, and to the 
preſerving to them, and to all Europe, the enjoyment of x 
ſafe and honourable peace. And I muſt not conclude, 
without giving you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the par. 
ticular confidence you have placed in me, ſhall be made 
uſe of in ſuch manner only, as may molt effectually con. 
duce to the attaining thoſe good and great purpoſes.” 


The ſupplics, raiſed during this ſeſſion of parliament, 
a ares employed in fitting out three differen; 
ſquadrons ; one of ſeven men of war, deſigned for the 
Weſt-Indies, under the command of vice-admiral Hoſier 
another of twelve or more ſhips of the line, for the Medi. 
terranean, under the command of fir John Jennings, ad. 
miral of the white; and a third, deſigned for the Baltic, 
under the command of fir Charles Wager, vice-admira] 
of the red, and fir George Walton, rear-admiral of the 
blue, conſiſting of twenty-one ſhips and two fire. 
ſhips. | | | 
The court of Great-Britain had evident proofs, that 
nothing could influence the emperor and king of Spain t 
terms of reaſon, but to ſhew a vigorus ſpirit againſt a very 
pernicious or ſuſpicious part of the treaty of Vienna. And 
as all appearances convinced the miniſtry, that nothing 
could fo effectually guard againſt approaching evils, as the 
diſpatching ſufficient ſquadrons of ſhips to ſeveral places, 
they did with all poſſible diligence fit out the forementioned 
ſquadrons. EY N | 

The ſquadron ſent to the Baltic was to prevent very 
great evils in thoſe parts, there being no room to doubt, 
that the czarina's real view was to go with a fleet to Stock. 
holm, and, under a pretence of demanding the uſe of the 
ports, and the aſſiſtance of Sweden for the recovery of Slef. 
wick to the duke of Holſtein, actually to dethrone the 


king of Sweden, and make that nation dependent on Mu. 


covy. It was therefore judged of the utmoſt importance 
to prevent this. Accordingly, about the end of April, fir 
Charles Wager, with his ſquadron, came to an anchor in 
the road of Copenhagen; and, on the 25th of that month, 
had an audience of the king of Denmark. On the 2d of 
May he ſailed to Stockholm, where, eight days after, he 
had an audience of the king of Sweden, being introduced 
by mr. Poyntz, the Britiſh envoy extraordinary. A ſqua- 
dron of Daniſh men of war having joined the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, the unite fleet became 19 formidable, that the court 
of Ruſſia thought proper to ſuſpend the fitting out their 
large ſhips, and only to equip ſome frigates ; and the land. 
forces, which had been drawn together near Peterſburgh, 
in order to be put on board the Ruſſian fleet, were ſent tq 
work on the Ludoga canal, and the fortifications at 
Cronſlot. That court was under the greateſt uneafineſs, 


and immediately gave orders for reinforcing the garriſons 


of Wybourg, Cronflot, Revel, and Riga. Mean while, 
jr Charles Wager, having been joined by the Naſſau and 
Port-Mahan on the 2oth of May, failed from Elſenal near 


Stockholm the 25th, and arrived, the 29th, near the iſland 


of Nargen, three leagues from Revel, and, the next morn: 
ing, ſent an officer with a letter to lieutenant-generdl 
Wulcoffe, who commanded at Revel, and ordered the 
Port-Mahon to fail to Cronflot, having on board nw. 
Barnet, one of his lieutenants, by whom he ſent his majei!y's 
letter to the czarina, incloſed in a packet to admiral Aprazin. 
In this letter, which was dated the 11th of April, his 
majeſty obſerved, * that as the czarina's great preparat ions 
both by ſea and land for war, in a time of peace, could not 
fail of giving him, as well as his allies in thoſe parts, 
great and jutt cauſe to be alarmed ; ſhe would not be 
ſurprized, that he had ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the 
Baltic, to obviate any danger, that might enfue from“ 
extraordinary an armament.“ He laid before her the fever 
inſtances he had given of a ſincere diſpoſition to eſtabliſu 3 
firm and laſting friendſhip with the crown of Ruſſia; but 
that his intentions had been diſappointed by the delays d 
that court; and he expreſſed his ſurprize, that, while he 
was carrying on amicable negotiations, and had not given 
the leaſt provocations on his part, meaſures were taken © 
her court in favour of the pretender, and great encourage: 
ment to his adherents. *After what (ſays he) we have nov 
ſer forth, your majeſty will not be furprized, that we, being 
indiſpenſably obliged to provide for the Aecurity of ou! 
dominions, to perform our engagements with our allles, 
and to maintain the public tranquility in the North, Which 


ucceeded by the empreſs Catherina his wife, 
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ms to be very much in danger from your majeſty's late 
eee and have thought it neceſſary to ſend a ſtrong 


| ct of our men of war into the Baltic, and that we have 


wen orders to our admiral, who commands it, to en- 
deavour to prevent freſh troubles in thoſe parts, by hinder- 


ing your majeſty's ſhip from coming out, in caſe that you 


erſiſt in your reſolution to put your fleet to ſea, to execute 
the deſigns which you may have in view. But, as ig is our 
firm intention to live in peace and friendſhip with your 
majeſty, we wiſh, from the bottom of our heart, that your 


majeſty, ſeriouſly reflefting upon the true intereſt of your 
ſubjects, would permit them to enjoy the bleſſings of that 

ace, which they purchaſed at the expence of ſo much 

ſood and treaſure, under the conduct of his late majeſty ; 
and that, rather than enter into meaſures, which muſt 
inevitably plunge Ruſſia into a war, and the whole north 
into confuſion, your majeſty would pleaſe to give your 
people and all mankind convincing proots of your inclina- 
tion for peace, and of your good diſpoſition to live in quiet 
| 1 The czarina, in her anſwer dated 
June 15, declared her furprize at not receiving the kings 
jetter till the very inſtant the fleet appeared on her coalts, 
and after it had caſt anchor before Revel, ſince it had 
been more agreeable to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed among 
ſovereigns, and more conſiſtent with the amity, that had 


ſo long ſubſiſted between her kingdoms and the crown of | 


Great-Britain, had his majeſty thought fit to expoitulate 


W with her about the umbrage he might have conceived from 


her armament; and to expect her anſwer thereupon, beiore 
he advanced to ſo offenſive a ſtep. That then his majeſty 
might have been affured by her, that it was fo far from her 


thoughts to diſturb the repoſe of the north, that, on the 


contrarv, all her cares and attention were wholly bent on 
the ſecurity and preſervation of it, both for the time pre- 


* 


ſent, and time to come, as being more concerned than his 


E majeſty, in preventing whatever might inddanger that tran- 


quility.” That, with regard to what was charged upon 


her, in relation to the pretender, it was a frivolous and 
falſe accuſation, made ule of as it had heretofore been, as 


the main pretence for all the unkind ſteps taken againſt 


Sir Charles Wager remained in his ſtation near Revel till 


E Otober, when, the year being ſo far advanced, and he 
having intelligence from Peteriburgh and Cronflot. that 


the Ruſhan gallies were laid np in their winter harbor, 
and their fleet not in a condition to put to fea, he tailed 
from the bay of Revel for the coat of Denmark, and ar- 
rived at Copenhagen the ſame month. From thence, after 
a ſtay of a few days, he failed for England, where he ſafel) 


arrived in November. 


Sir John Jennings, with his ſquadron, which was fur— 
niſhed with a conſiderable number of land- forces and artille- 


| rv, viſited the coaſts of Spain, and ſhut up the ports of that 
| kingdom, His orders were to cruiſe between Cadiz and 


cape. St. Vincent, to intercept the galleoas, and to aſſiſt 


| Gibraltar, in caſe of a fiege, with the land-forces on board 
his fleet, and to annoy the enemy to the utmoſt. But he 
| did no damage on the coalt of Spain, and only cauled 


alarms, and protected the trade of Great-Britain. 
Vice-admiral Hoſier's ſquadron was inferior to thoſe of 


the Weſt-Indies; and his orders were to prevent the gal- 
Icons from ſailing out of the Spaniſh ports there; or, if they 
ſhould come out, to ſeize them, and bring their cargoes 
untouched to England. He arrived at the Baſtimento's 
off Porto-Bello, in the beginning of June; but, ten days 
before his arrival, an advice-boat from Spain brought or- 
ders for putting on ſhore the money on board the galleons, 
laid to be twenty-ſix millions of pieces of eight, and ſend- 
ing it bac to Panama. | 

Theſe meaſures were taken againſt Spain, in reſentment 
of the engagements, which that court had entered into 


| With the court of Vienna, to the prejudice of Great-Britain, 


and the deſigns formed in favour of the pretender, by the 
inſtigation of the dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and earl 
Mariſchal, who were then at Madrid. But the duke de 
Ripperda, who had been the principal agent in forming 
and concluding the treaty of Vienna, and the author of 
the violent counſels againſt Great-Britain, was of a ſudden 
diſmiſſed, on the 14th of May, from all his employments, 
though allowed a penſion of 3000 piſtoles for his ſubſiſtence. 

he pretended cauſe of his diſgrace was the embezzlement 
of the finaces (of which he was ſuperintendant) to the 
value of four millions. The duke, upon his receiving the 


king of Spain's decree for diſmiſſing him from his poſts, 


ir Charles Wager and fir John Jennings; but he was autho- 
rized to join to his fleet all the ſhips he could meet with in. 
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went immediately to the houſe of monſieur Vandermeer, 
the Dutch ambaſſador; but, not thinking himſelf ſafe 
there, Vandermeer carried him in his coach to the houſe of 
colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh ambaſſador, whoſe protection 
he begged and obtained. The king being informed of this, 
cauſed the ambafſador's houſe to be ſurrounded by two hun- 
dred grenadiers. The next day colonel Stanhope had an 
audience of the King, and gave him an account of what had 
happened in relation to the difcarded miniſter, which the 
King did not ſeem to diſapprove; and the grenadiers were 
called off from his houſe, on a promiſe from him, that the 
duke de Ripperda's perfon ſhould be forth-coming ; and 
ſixty guards were polted in the ſtreets leading to colonel 
1 . . . * * 

Stanhope's houſe, to take him, if he ſhould attempt to make 
his elcape. But on the 2gth of May, N. S. the King ap- 
pointed don Lewis Cuellar, one of the alciades of his court, 
alſiſted by don Francis Valanſa, adjutant-general of the 
Iiic-guards, to enter colonel Stanhope's houſe, and take 
from thence the duke de Ripperda, and convey him to 
the caſtle of Segovia, with a ſulficient guard; which was 
done, Bat this violation of the law of nations, in forcibly 
entering the houſe of an ambaffador, was juſtly complained 
ot by the court of Great-Britain, who ordered the letters 


and papers, which paſſed between the miniſters. and am- 


baitadors of both courts upon this occation, and upon fir 
John Jennings's coming with his fleet on the coaſt of Spain, 
to bepubiched. 
lonel 5! uthope to the king of Spain, dated Sept. 24, 1726, 
in which he obſerves, that the king his maſter was furprized, 
that the king of Spain ſhould not know the reaſons; and 
ſenſible ot the neceſſity, which obliged his majeſty to 
tend the cet under fir John Jennings to the coaſt of Spain; 

conhdering (lays he) the engagements, into which ſome 
of che molt. contideravie powers of Europe have of late 
entered, and of which his majeſty has complained fo often 
and fo lowly. The naval armaments. and cquipments, 
Which have been made in moſt of the ports of Spain; the 
prevarations of war, and the motions of a confiderable 
number of Spanich troops towards that part of the coaſt, 
which hes neareſt and most convenient for executing an 
enterprize on his majeſty's dominions; the great hopes of 
the e miflaries and adherents of the pretender, who have 
publicly boaſted of the afiiitance they ſhould receive from 
taote parts; the confidence they had in it, and which has 


appeared clearly in the pernicious and indiſcreet conduct 


of ſome among them, who have been lately received and 
i at Madrid : this, joined with the intrigues, 


+. e 
92 OU]! ee 


which have been carried on with the Muſcovites, and the iea- 


ſons his majefty has to ſuſpect the ill deſigns upon which the 
three ſhips were ſent laſt year from Peterſburgh to Cadiz, 
and thence to St. Andero; the knowledge his majeſty had 
lalt winter, by tne avowal of the miniſter of Spain, that 
there was an offenſive alliance between the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna, and that, by one of the articles of that alli- 
ance, it was ſtipulated to ute open force to get Gibraltar 
reſtored to the king of Spain, a place, which his majeſty 
pofleties by virtue of fo juſt a right: the great ſubſidies, 
which have been furniſhed to the imperial court, and which 
are not ſeen to be ſettled by an alliance, that has yet been 
made public ; the notorious infractions, which the Spaniſh 
Guarda Coſtes have for a long time made, with reſpect to 
the commerce and navigation of his majeſty's ſubjecs in 
the Weſt-Indies, infractions, which have been fo ofte 

complained of without the leaſt appearance of ſatisfaction 
or reparation : theſe things, joined together, are {ufficient 
to exhibit clearly the reaſons, which have induced his ma- 
jeſty to take the meaſures: he judged proper, and to equip 
the ſeveral fleets, which have put to fea; and his majeſty's 


—— 


— 


ſubjects would have had juſt cauſe to complain, had not 
care been taken for the ſecurity of the kingdom, and of 
their rights and properties, which they faw threatened and 
in danger.” 

In Auguſt, the ſtates-general figned their acceſſion to the 
treaty of Hanover, after having been diſſuaded by the im- 
perial and Spaniſh miniſters not to do it, and preſſed to 
come into that of Vienna. Though the emperor had not ſuc- 
ceeded with the ſtates, he found means to detach, in great 
meaſure, the king of Pruſſia from his engagements with-the 
allies of Hanover. | 
this inſtance, as a proteſtant and ſon-in-law of king George, 
could hardly be defended. It was thought he propoted ſome 
extraordinary advantages from his deſertion of the allies of 
Hanover, and cloſing with thoſe of Vienna; one part of 
which advantages was probably to be ſupported by the em- 
peror, in making ſome conqueſt upon the dominions of 
Hanover. However that be, he made a treaty with the em- 


Among theſe papers is a memorial of co- 


The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty, in 
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peror, which gave great jealouſy to the friends of the treaty of 


Hanover. By this treaty the king of Pruſſia engaged in a 
new contract, not very conſiſtent with the apprehenſions of 
the Hanover allies, of the emperor's power and project: 
ſince the king of Pruſſia was to guarantee the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion in the hereditary dominions in the heirs female, 
in default of male iſſue; while on the other hand, the em- 
peror obliged himſelf to uſe his endeavours to obtain from 
all thoſe, who had pretenſions to the duchies of Juliers and 


Bergues, a ceſſion of their rights in favour of his Pruſſian ma- 


jeſty. | 
: "he treaty of Hanover was attended with the greateſt dif- 
ficulties, and a prodigious but unavoidable expence. Of 
this Sweden was an inſtance. All the ſummer preſſing 
and repeated applications were made by the Britiſh and 
French miniſters at Stockholm, to induce the court of Swe- 
den to accede to the treaty of Hanover. And no lets pains 
were taken by the Ruſſian and Auſtrian miniſters, to pro- 
cure his Swediſh majeſty's acceſſion to the treaty of Vienna. 


But that wiſe prince reſolved to leave the determination of ſo 


important an affair to the general dyct of the ſtates of Sweden. 
The Holſtein faction in Sweden were ſpirited in their oppo- 
ſition to this acceſſion, by count Freytag, the imperial am- 
baſſador, and the ambaſlador of Rullia; but that did not hin- 
der the ſtates ſigning it, as well as the king of Sweden. 
During theſe negotiations, Spain incenſed to the laſt de- 
oree, made great preparations for war. A camp of about 


twenty thouſand men was formed at St. Roch near Gibraltar, 


and all. the neceffarics for a ſiege were provided. Prepara- 
tions were likewiſe made at fea; four thouſand ſailors were 
landed; ſeveral men of war were come to Cadiz, and as many 
more, as could be, were bought. The pretence was, to re- 
build the caſtle of Old Gibraltar, though ſome greater de- 
ſign was very vifible. | = 

[1726-27 ] In theſe circumſtances the parliament of Great- 
Britain met, on the 17th of January. The king opened the 
ſeſſions with a very long, lively, and pathetic ſpecch, but, 
at the ſame time, extremely offenſive to the princes of whom 
mention was made. The fpecch was as follows: | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

I acquainted you lalt year with the treaties of peace and 
commerce concluded between the emperor and the king of 
Spain. As that ſudden and unaccountable conjunction gave, 
at the firſt appearance, juſt grounds of jealouſy and appre- 
henſion to the neighbouring powers of Europe, and thetub- 
ſequent proceedings and tranſactions in thoſe two courts, and 
the ſecret and offenſive alliences concluded between them 
about the ſame time, have laid the foundations of a moſt 
exorbitant and formidable power, and are fo directly levelled 
againſt the moſt valuable and darling intereſts and privileges 
of this nation, that we mutt determine either tamely to ſub- 
mit to the peremptory and unjuſt demands of the king of 
Spain in giving up Gibraltar, and patiently to acquieſce in 
the emperor's uſurped and extended exerciſe of trade and 
commerce, or muſt teſolve to be in a condition to do ourſelves 
juſtice, and to defend our undoubted rights againſt thoſe 
reciprocal engagements, entered into in defiance and viola- 
tion of all the national faith and the moſt ſolemn ireaties. 

I have likewite received information from different parts, 
on which TI can intirely depend, that the placiug the preten- 
der upon the throne of this kingdom is one of the articles of 


the ſecret engagements: and if time ſhall evince, that the giv- 


ing upthe trade of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar 
and Port-Mahon to another, 1s made the price and reward 
vi impoſing upon this kingdom a popiſh pretender: what an 
indignation mult this raiſe in the breaſt of every proteſtant 
Briton! . 

© Nor were theſe fatal combinations confined to thoſe 
parts of the world alone, but they extended themſelves into 
Ruſſia; and, had not the deſigns of that court againſt ſome 
of their neighbours been prevented, by the ſcaſonable arrival 
of our fleet in thoſe ſeas, a way had been opened for invad- 
ing thole.kindoms, and giving a powerful aſſiſtance to any 
attempt to be made from other quarters. 

Such circumſtances would not ſuffer me and my allies, 
among whom there has been and is the moſt perfect harmony, 
union, and concert, to be idle ſpectators, and regardleſs 
of our own ſafety, and the common cauſe of Europe; for 
which purpoſe his moſt chriſtian majeſty has been at à great 
expence, this laſt year, in augmenting his forces; and the 
ſtates-general, ſenſible of the imminent danger, have not 
only acceded to the defenſive alliance concluded at Hanover, 
but have come to ſtrong and ſeaſongable reſolutions for an 
extraordinary augmentation of their forces both by ſea and 
land. The acceſſion of the crown of Sweden is in ſuch a for- 


0.3: n 


docs not himſelf deny the offenfive alliance, nor his engage 


my fleets abroad to be actual hoſtilities, threatens to feel 


wardneſs, and the negotiations with the crown of Denm;;! 
are ſo far advanced, that we may reaſonably depend upon 
the ſucceſs and good effect of them. 1 
* This ſhort view of the preſent poſture of affairs, wi 
I am confident, not only ſecure to me the ſupport and aq. 
ance of my parliament, in carrying on this great and nec; 
ſary work, in conjunction with my allies, but juſtisy the 
meaſures hitherto taken, and the expences already made 
© The confidence, you repoſed in me laſt year, has been 
made uſe of for the benefit of the public: and as the chigt 
article of exceeding has by my equipping and ſending 0 
ſea three conſiderable ſquadrons, fallen upon the head gs 
the navy, I am perſuaded the neceſſity of the ſervices, and 
the ſecurity, advantage, and glory, that has accrue 9 
this nation from thole ſquadrons, will ſufficiently pa, 
for themſelves, as long as both friends and foes, with i, 
and concern, confeſs they have ſeen and felt the cikects g- 
the naval power of Great-Britain. | | 
It is not to be wondered at, that the princes engaged 
in theſe enterprizes are very much ditturbed to ſec thor 
projects rendered abortive. The king of Spain, impatien 
of the diſappoiatments he has met with, can no longe. 
diſguite that enmity to us, which for ſome time he has 
only waited for a fayourable opportunity to declare. He 
has now ordered his miniſter, reſiding here, to depart im. 
mediately from this country, leaving a memorial, that j 
little ſhort of a declaration of war, wherein he again de 
mands and inſiſts upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar. II 


ments to ſupport the Oſtend company. He makes my 
recalling thoſe ſquadrons, which his conduct has pur ne 
under a neceſſity of ſending to the Weſt-Indies, ard the 
coaſt of Spain, the condition of any further correſpondenge 
between the two crowns; and ſuppoſing the continuance 


if 
them with force, to the utmoſt of his power. | 

© But not content with theſe menaces, inſults and infra 
tions of treaties, his catholic majeſty 1s now making. pre- 
parations to attac and befiege Gibraltar; and in order t9 
carry on that ſervice, or to cover another deſign, has aflem. 
bled a great body of troops in that neighbourhood. Bit 
as the prefent ſtate and condition of that garriſon, with 
the reinforcement I have ordered thither, give me li: 
cauſe to apprehend, or my enemies to hope tor ſucces in 
that undertaking, the certain and undoubted intelligence 


1 have, that it is now reſolved to attempt an invaſion vpon 


thele kingdoms in favour of the pretender, by an imharka- 
tion trom the coaſts. of Spain, gives me reaton to. believe, 
that, though the ſiege of Gibraltar may probably be under- 
taken, the public, avowed, and immenſe preparaiioas 
made for that purpoſe are chiefly calculated to amuſe the 
world and to diſguiſe the intended invation, which Lam 


ſurely informed has been for ſome time agre:d to be 
the firit ſtep and beginning of the long premeditated 


rupture. m 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

© Theſe conſiderations muſt awaken in you all ſuch a 
ſenſe of our common, and immediate danger, as will, [ 
doubt not, inſpire you with a zeal and chearfulneſs in all- 
ing the ſupplies neceſſary for the defence of your coun- 
try, and for making good our engagements. with our 
allies, 

J received too much ſatisfaction from the happiness of 
my people in their full enjoyment and future proſpect of 
peace, eaſe, and proſperity, not to be ſenſibly affected with 
theſe new convuliions, and the unavoidable neceſſity I am 
under of aſking larger ſupplies of my people, and of defi- 
ing to be enabled to make ſuch an augmentation ol my 
forces by ſea and land, as the preſent exigency of my ailalis 
requires. 3 

* I will order the proper eſtimates to be laid before v0 
and ſuch treaties as I have made with foreign princes for 
the hire of foreign troops: and as the expence, I was Jail 
year in a particular mannet intruſted to make, has amounted 
to no inconſiderable ſum, and the public utility may again 
require the like ſervices to *be performed, I hope you will 
again repoſe the ſame truſt and confidence in me: | 

It is with great pleaſure that I ſee the time ſo near ap- 
proaching, when ſuch a conſiderable addition will be made to 
the ſinking fund. 'Let all, that wiſh well to the peace and 
quiet of my government, have the ſatisfaction to ſee, chat 


our preſent neceſſities ſhall make no interrupggon in the pro- 


greſs of that deſirable work of gradually diſcharging the na- 
tional debt. I hope therefore you will make a proviſioh 
for the immediate application of the produce of the ſink- 
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ing fund to the uſes for which it was ſo wiſely contrived, 
and to which it ſtands now appropriated. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


©] have had no thoughts of making any acquiſition to any 


part of my dominions. My whole care and concern has been 
to preſerve and maintain the undoubted rights and privileges 
of my people; and therefore all my meaſures have been 

reventive and defenſive. But, ſuch endeavours being now 
rendered impracticable, vigorous reſolutions, and a ſpeedy 
execution of them, can alone put an effectual end to the 
dangers that ſurround us. However hazardous and deſpe- 
rate the enterprizes formed againſt us may appear to be, 
your being aſſured that they are reſolved upon, will, I am 
perſuaded, be ſuthcient to prevail upon you, to put your- 
ſelves in a condition to reſiſt and defeat them. 

« If preſerving a due balance of power in Europe; if de- 
fending the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great-Britain, of 
infinite advantage and ſecurity to our trade and commerce; 
if ſupporting that trade and commerce againſt dangerous 
and unlawful incroachments; and if the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, the religion, liberties, and properties of a proteſtant 
people, are any longer confiderations worthy of the care 
and attention of a Britiſh parliament, I need ſay no more 
to incite my loyal and faithful houſes of parliament to ex- 
ert themſelves in the defence of all that is dear and valu- 


able to them. 


The zeal and indignation raiſed by this ſpeech was ſo 
great, that in the addreſſes of thanks, words were wanted to 
expreſs the deep reſentment at the inſults offered the king, 
at the invaſions of the moſt valuable branches of trade, at 


z the deſigns formed againſt the nation, and to applaud the 


E wiſe meaſures taken by the king, to prevent the deſtructive 


deſigns againſt the liberties of Europe. However, when 


the addreſs was moved for in the houſe of commons, it 


was oppoſed by mr. Pultency and others. They urged, 


c chat the matter of peace and war is of the greateſt weight 


that can fall under their conſideration: that, as his ma- 


| jeſty's ſpeech contained many points of the higheſt moment 


and importance, ſo no doubt his majeſty, in his great wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs towards his people, expected, on this 
E occaſion, not only the ſupport, but likewiſe the advice of 
that houſe: that in order thereto, they ought maturely to 
E deliberate on thoſe ſeveral heads, which could not be done, 
| before ſeveral papers were communicated to them, that 
> ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary to ſtate ſome facts relating to 
| thoſe weighty matters: that the motion, as it was drawn 
up, implied an approbation of meaſures taken to prevent 
E dangers; which ſeemed prepoſterous, before they new 
either what thoſe meaſures were, or whether thoſe dangers 
E were real: that therefore they ought, for the preſent to 
content themſelves with returning his majeſty the moſt 
humble thanks of the houſe, for his moſt gracious ſpeech, 
with aſſurances of ſupporting his majeſty in all juſt and ne- 
ceſſary meaſures; and appoint a day for taking the ſpeech 
into conſideration.” To this it was anſwered in general, 
chat delays were often dangerous, and might be fatal in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, which required vigorous and 
| ſpeedy reſolutions, both for the encouragement of our 
þ friends, and the perfecting ſome alliances, that were already 
m great forwardneſs, and for the diſcouragement of our 
enemies, who had already blocked up Gibraltar, and 
E threatened it with a ſiege: that the meaſures, that had 


been taken, were but a conſequence of the laſt year's re- 
tolution, which the houſe had come to, after a full ex- 


amination and mature conſideration of the ſtate of affairs, 
then laid before both houſes by his majeſty : but that, how- 
ever ſuch an addreſs, as was propoſed, did not preclude 
further enquiry into thoſe matters.” As the promiſe of 
| reſtoring Gibraltar was mentioned in ſome of the ſpeeches, 
er Robert Walpole ſaid, © that, ſuch a promiſe not hav- 
ung been made, while he had the honour to be in the ad- 
mimniſtration, he could ſay nothing to it: that, if ſuch a pro- 
miſe was ever made, he durſt aver, that it was conditional, 
and made void and invalid by the king of Spain's refuſing 
do comply with the conditions on which it was made; and 


The whole ſupply of this laſt year of king George was as fol- 
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that, whenever the performance of that promiſe was men- 
tioned to him, as inſiſted on by the king of Spain, he al- 


ways delivered it at his fixed and poſitive opinion, That 


Gibraltar could not be given up without the conſent of par- 
lament,” After the debate, the addreſs was carried by 
251 againſt $1, | 1 5 

The commons, purſuant to the king's deſire in his ſpeech, 
applied themſelves to the affair of the ſupplies. It was 
unanimouſly reſolved to grant 20,000 ſeamen, and to aug- 
ment the land-forces to 26, 383 men. To defray the ex- 
pence of the fleet and army, fir Robert Walpole propoſed 
a tax of four ſhillings in the pound on land. This, was op- 
poſed by ſome members who alledged, That it was more 
eligible to apply the produce of the ſinking fund towards 
the preſent occaſion ; but the land- tax was voted. v 

The warmeſt debate this ſeſſion was in the houſe of lords, 
on the 24th of January, all the peers in London having 
been ſummoned to attend. In a grand committee, of which 
the lord de la War was chairman, the clerk was directed to 
read the titles of the papers that had been laid before 
the houſe, conſiſting chiefly of letters and memorials be- 
tween the miniſters of Great-Britain, France, and Spain, 
and the act of acceſſion of the ſtates to the Hanover treaty. 
This done, the debate was opened by the lord Bathurſt, 
whoſe ſpeech, and the lord Townthend's anſwer, were as 
follow: the lord Bathurſt began with taking notice, with 
what caution and circumſpection the ſtates-general had 
acted in this whole affair. That they had not fully and in- 
tirely acceded to the treaty of Hanover, ſince they had for- 
mally and expretsly excuſed and diſcharged themſelves 
from the general guarantee of the treaties of Weſtphalia 
and Oliva, in which, they ſaid, they were never engaged. 
And, as to the buſineſs of Thorn, they had only promiſed to 
employ their friendly offices for obtaining a reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction. So that they acceded only upon account of the 
5th and 6th articles of the treaty of Muniter, for preſerving 


and maintaining their rights with reſpect to commerce; 


whereas, by the treaty uf Hanover, Great-Britain and 
France ſtood engaged to guarantee to the Dutch, not only 
the gth and 6th articles of the peace of Weſtphalia, but 
likewiſe the barrier treaty, and the treaty of Oliva, in 'fa- 
vour of the proteſtants of Germany. And thus, in ſhort, 


the Dutch having engaged themſelves to nothing, what 
they had done, did not deſerve the name of acceſſion, the 


rather becauſe they had made it an expreſs condition, that 
their act of acceſſion ſhould be approved and ratified by the 


King of Great-Britain, the moſt chriſtian king, and the king 


of Pruſia. But, though this laſt potentate was one of the 
principal contractors. in the treaty of Hanover, yet, no 
mention being now made of him, he could not tell what to 
make of it. That it ſeems his miniſter had refuſed ſigning 
the act of acceſſion, propably upon account of the Dutch 
excuſing themſelves from the gencral guarantee. But, let 
his reaſons for receding from his engagements be what they 
would, his example might be of dangerous conſequence; 


for by a letter from the duke de Bournonville, the Spaniſh | 


miniſter at Vienna, it appeared, that they were not without 
hopes at the imperial court, that France might thereby 
think herſelf diſengaged from the Hanover alliance; in 
which event Great-Britain alone muſt bear the burthen of 
an expenſive war with two of the greateſt potentates in 
Europe. That, the Dutch receiving far greater advan- 


tages than Great-Britain, from the Eaſt-India trade, and 


conſequently being more concerned than we in the ſup- 
preſſion of the Oſtend company, they ought, at leaſt, to 


bear an equal ſhare with us in the expences of this war, 
and guarantee to us the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, in the ſame 


manner as Great-Britain guarantees to them their barrier. 
That, after all, he did not ſee any juſt reaſon for a rupture 
with Spain. 
have dropped ſome indecent and indiſcreet expreſſions ; 
but he was known to be a hot-headed man; and princes 
have a right to diſavow the indiſcretions of their miniſters, 
which the king of Spain had done in a moſt folemn manner, 
with relation to Ripperda. That it was well known, that 
violent miniſters do many unaccountable things. And, if 
their idle talk and fooliſh expreſſions were a juſt foundation 
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upon a war, and not meddle with te iinking fund, according ſo far from denying them, that, on the contrary, they did 


to raiſe, at lea, leven millions a year upon the people of fore his majeſty could not, in prudence, but take early and 
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ticlan. Chat, in fome of the papers laid before the houſe, Inable rights and privileges acquired to his ſubjects by : 


vers places, to bring ſo:ne 


oon part, he had touched neither Spaniſh nor Engliſh gold. inclination anc dis 


Engliſhiaan, and, as long as he had the honour to fit in and Madrid, thi the ciuperor wonde 


C WUAtry. 


with earneitly deſiring their lorvathips ſerioully to ſs pro g Would quict 
5 


the matter before them, which was of the laſt conſequen 
and importance to the whole nation. What (ſaid he) can 
we get by a war, if it be a ſucceſsful one? I will ſay it in 
one word, Nothing. What can we loſe, if it be unproſ- 
perous? I will ſay in one word, in a ſyllable, All.” 5 
This ſpeecch was anſwered by the lord Townſhend, who 
ſaid, © that the treaty of Hanover, being purely. defenſive, 
had mite no alteration in the treaties ſubſiſting before, 
either becween the contracting powers, or other piinces and 
ſtates. That the true aim and intention of this alliance 
was a reciprocal guarantee for the protecting and maintain- 
ing the dominious and countries, both in and out of Europe, 
whereof each of the allies was actually poſle:ted at the time 
of tlie ſigning this alliance. So that, by acceding thereto, 
the crowns of Great Britain and France became guarantees of 
the .thand th articles of the treaty of Munſter, by which 
the Dutch are intitled to-exclufive rights and privileges of 
trade in the Eaft-lndies, But that this gurantee- was reci- 
procal berwerna Great-Britain and the ſtates- general, ſince, 
by the treaty. of 160%, Spain had granted do England the 
{fumcriguts and privieges, which the Dutch enjoyed by the 
gth and 6th articles of the treaty of Weſtphalia. That 
therefore the ſuppreſſing of the Oltend company, which ma- 
niclly invaded thoſe excluſive rights and privileges, was 
become a common cauſe between us and the Dutch. That 
our cyacern therein is almoſt equal to theirs; ſince our Eait- 
India trade brings about 300,000l. a year into the cuſtoms; 
which being part of the general mortgage, if ſo conſidera- 
ble a branch of trade ſhould be loſt, that yearly ſum would 
be tiken from the ſinking fund. That by former treaties 
Great-Britain was guarantee to the Dutch for their barrier 
in the Netherlands as reciprocally, by the fame treaties, they 
were guarantees to Great-Britain for the proteſtant ſucceſh- 
on. So that, in thoſe 1c{pects, we ſtood no more engaged 
to them, than they to us. That, indeed, by their act of 
acceſſion to the Hanover alliance, the ſtates- general exempt 
themſelves from the general guarantee of the treaties of 
Weltphalia, and Oliva, to whtch they never ſtood engaged; 
but, nevertheleis, by the fame act, they engage chemſelves 
to employ, jointly with Great-Britain and France, their 
friendly offices for obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaction and 


The poragraph in the letter relating to Gibraltar was as follows : 

But as to what was then declared to mr, Stanhope by ward of mouth, 
and in writing, that the good correſpondence and friendſhip with England 
depended abſolutely on the ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar; I cannot avoid 
confirming it anew to your « x:ellency, by order from the king my maſter, 


ceſſion of the ſtates to the treaty of Hanover, and for cons 


Chis, A 


1 the 

moſt ſolemn'treaties, - - That, at the fame time, notwith. 
his majeſty ſhewed hi; 

poſton to an amicableaecommodat! n; 

lt Was intimated tothecuarts of Vierns 


remove the Oſtend 


company to I rieice, or any otliar place in his dominions, 
N 24 10 eee / 
£10. THe OPaniniyi-mona; i), 


acquieſce. But inſtead of ac 
cepting this propotal, thoſe two courts not only jcemed fe. 
ſolved to ſupport the Oſtend trade, but Spain, in the me. 
morial lately prelented by the marquis de Pozzobi end m- 


ſiſted on the ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, by virtuz ofa 


pretended poſitive. promiſe, that cxiſts no where; which 
put his majeſty and the whole nation under the neccliits of 
a vigorous ſelf-defence.” 

After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches, particularly by 
the lord Bingley, who was anſwered by the lord C:rtore, 
it was refolved (by g8 againſt 25) that it fully apf cars 19 
this committee, upon conſideration of Jus majeſty's ſpeech, 
and the letters and memorials laid before the houſe, by}; 
majeſty's order, That the meaſures lus majeſty had thou! 
fit to take, were honourable, quit, and necetiiry, for pre- 
veating the execution of the dangerous engigcments, en. 
tered into in favour of the pretender; for preferving the 
dominions belonging to the crown of Great-Britain, by 
ſolemn treaties, and, particularly, thoſe of Cibraltar, and 
the land of Minorca;. and for maintaining to his. people 
their molt valuable rights and privileges of commerce, and 
the peace and tranquility of Europe.” 

Againſt this reſolution, a proteſt was entered by ſeventecr 
lords; and the lord Lechmere moved for an addreis g 
the King, to make new and prefling inſtances with |! 
Pruffian majeſty, and his other allies, in ſuch manner 3 
the preſent critical and dangerous juncture requires.” But 
this motion was rejected, which occaſioned another protc.. 

Mean time the commons addrelied the king for tlic c 


of the memorials, letters, anſwers between the Britiſh miniltes 
and the courts of Vienna and Madrid. Some puſhc mat. 
ters farther, and moved for a copy of the memorial preſer: 
by mr. Pointz to the king of Sweden, the 4th of June 
1726, and alſo for the ſecret offenſive article between ils 
empefor and the king of Spain; but both theſe motion 
were rejected. As the court of Spain had perſiſted in the 
reſtitution of Gibraltar, purſuant to a promiſe made 10 
that purpoſe, it was moved for an addreſs for the declart 
tion, letters, or engagements, which, in the marquis d 
Pozzobueno's letter to the duke of Newcaſtle, of the 21" 
of December laſt, is aſſerted to be a poſitive promule. ' 


as a declaration moſt juſtly founded, inſiſting on that reſtitution, after ti 
king of Great-Britain, had on this point given, as he did give, a poche 
promiſe; befides that, on the other hand, the ceſſion, which his ma 
made precedently of that place, is become null, becauſe of the intact, 
made in the conditions on which it was permitted that the Engliſh garde 
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This motion was ſupported by mr. Pulteney, and oppoſed 


E by ſir Robert Walpole, who did not diſown, * that ſuch 


4 promiſe might indeed have been made in a former admi— 


nitration; but this he was ſure of, that, if there was ſuch 


a promiſe, it was upon certain conditions which not 
having been pertormed within the limited time, it was 
thereby become invalid: and as for the declaration, or let- 


ter, the communication of which was inſiſted on, the ſame 
was altogether impracticable and unprecedented, the pri- 
rate letters of princes being almoſt as ſacred as their very 

erſons.“ After a debate, this motion was alſo rejected by 
a majority of 204 againſt 97. After this, the lord Morpeth 
moved * for an addreſs for copies of all ſuch memorials or 
repreſentations to his majeſty trom the crowns of Sweden 
and Denmark, as did induce him to {end the tquadron the 
[aſt year into the Baltic.“ This motion was oppoſed by 
mr. Horace Walpole, who, in a long fpeech, juſtificd all 
the ſteps that had been taken by Great-Britain, ſince his ma- 


jeſty's acceſſion (particularly from the opening of the con- 


grels at Cambray) to preſerve the balance of power, the 
peace of Europe, and tlie tranquility of the north; and 
with this laſt view to prevent the czarina's deſigns againſt 
Sweden and Denmark, in favour of the duke of Holſtein. 
mr. William Pulteney anfwered his ſpeech; but, the quet- 
tion being put upon the lord Morpeth's motion, it patled 
in che negative by a majority of 196 voices againſt 79. 

[1 the account how the money given for the ſervice of 
the laſt year was diſpoſed of, there was an article of the 
{xm of 125,000. charged in general terms, as iſſued out 
for other engagements and expences, over and above ſuch 
as were therein ſpecified. Upon this it was relolved to 
addrets the king for an account of the diſpoſition of that 
money; in anſwer to which the houſe was told, that the 
{um mentioned in the addreſs was iflued and diſburſed, 
purſuant to the power given to his majeſty by parliament, 
{tor neceſſary ſervices and engagements, of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the trade and navigation of this Kingdom, and 
the tranquility of Europe; and which require the greateſt 
ſecrecy, and therefore a particular account of the diſtribu— 
tion of it cannot poſſibly be given, without a manifeſt pre- 
judice to the public. 80 

Mr Pulteney, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ſaid, that, 
when the commons, in the laſt ſeſſion, reſolved to make 
good all ſuch expences, as ſhould be för the ſecurity of 
trade and navigation, and for the preſervation of the peace 


ſhonld remain in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar; ſecing that, contrary to all the pro- 
teltations made, they have not only extended their fortifications, by exceed- 
expret3 and literal tenor of the treaties, they receive and admit the jews 
and Moors, in the ſame manner as the Spaniards, and other nations contound- 
ed and mixed, contrary to our holy religion; not to mention the frauds d 
continual contrabands which are carried on there, to the prejudice of his a- 
zelty's revenues. . 


r The memorial was as follows : 
Moſt Serene and Potent King, | 

As ſoon as the ſpeech, made by your majeſty to the parliament of Great- 
Britain now aſſembled, came to the knowledge of his imperial and catholic 
myeſty, my moſt gracious maſter, he was ſtruc with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, that your majeſty could ſuffer yourſelf to be prevailed upon to declare 
from the royal throne, to that moſt renowned nation, in a manner hither- 
to nnheard-of, as certain and undoubted facts, ſeveral things, tome of 
which are ſtrained in that ſpeech to a wrong ſenſe, ſome are intirely diſtant 
from the intentions of his imperial and catholic majeſty ; and laitly (whict 
aite&t much more ſenſibly than all the reſt) ſome things ablolutely void of 
all foundation. | | 

For as to what regards the peace, concluded at Vienna, with the moſt 
ſerene king of Spain, who can torbear being aſtoniſhed, that this very peace, 


waich is built on-the quadruple alliance, ſigned at London, and other trea- 


ties contracted with your majeſty, as its ſolid foundation ; and, for the 
obtaining of which peace, your majeſty, together with your allies, waged 
lo bloody, fo long, and fo glorious a war, aud took yourtelf ſo much pains 
to procure, ſhould now be alledged by your majeſty as a juſt ground of 


complaint, and ſhould be made ule of as a pretence for theſe things, which 


hitherto your minſters have been doing in all parts, to the great detriment 
of the emperor and the empire, and the public tranquility, and ſhould be 
repreſented by your majeſty to the Britiſh nation, with ſo much animoſity 
againſt the emperor aad king of Spain, as a violation of treaties, 

Alter complaining of the peace made at Vienna, complaint is likewiſe 


made of the treaty of commerce entered into with Spain, which is calculated 


to promote the mutual and law ful advantages of tne ſubjects of both parties, 
which is agreeable to the law of nations, and to the cuſtoms of all people 
in amity with each other; which can in no reſpect be of any prejudice to the 
Britiſh nation, whether we regard the ſituation of the conntries, or the par- 
ticular nature of the trade, and which is not in the leaſt repugnant to the 
treaties made with Great-Britain. So that, if this treaty be conſidered with 
a mind free from prejudice, and from all detign of inflaming the nation, 
there will remain no pretence to ſay, that this treaty can be grievous or 
hurtful to a nation for which his imperial majeſty has the greateſt affection 
and eſteem, and whoſe glorious exploits and important fuccours no time 
will efface out of his memory, | | . 
The other head of complaint, which contains ſuch things as are void of 
all foundation, relates principally to that imaginary alliance, which in the 
ſpeech is called offenſive, and is there ſuppoſed to have been mad? a gainſt 
your majeſty, between the emperor and king of Spain. But jt will not 
only appear how groundleſs and frivolous this {uppaition is, from the 
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of Europe, they did not diveſt themſelves of their undoubted 


right of being acquainted with the diſpoſition of public 


money: that, if they gave up ſo effential a right, that houſe 
would become altogether uſeleſs, to ſerve only blindly to 
approve of and regitler the acts and deeds of the miniſters ; 
that he did not, in the leaſt, doubt the diſburſement of the 
125,000]. for neceſſary ſervices : but that, if they were 
latishied with ſuch a general account, the ſame might in 
future reigns prove a very dangerous precedent, and ſerve 
to cover embez7lements of the public treaſure.” Then he 
moved for a further addreſs for an account of that ſum. But 
the queſtion was carried againſt addreſſing, by 235 againſt 
110; and inſtead of it, it was reſolved without a divifion, 
* that an humble addrets be preſented to his majeſty, to re- 
turn his majelty the thanks of this houſe, for his great care 
and wiſdom, in taking ſuch ſteps, and entering into ſuch 
engagements, as his majeſty thought would belt conduce to 
the ſecuring of the trade and navigation of this kingdom, and 
to the preſervation of the peace of Europe; and to aſſure his 
majeſty, that this houſe, placing an chtire confidence in 
his majeſty's goodneſs and regard for the true intereſt of 
his people, will ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty in all ſuch 
further meaſures, as his majeſty thall find neceſſary and ex- 


— 


pedient for preventing a rupture for the honour and advan— 


tage of thele kingdoms.” 

The king's ſpecch was examined in other places as well 
as in the parliament. The court of Vienna took great of- 
fence, and patled ſevere cenſures upon it. The imperial 
reſident at London was ordered to prefent a bold memo- 
rial to the king, and afterwards to publith it to the whole 
nation, as an ap cal to the people againſt their ſovereign. 
With it was publiſhed count Zinzendorff's letter to Palms, 
which was ſtill more injurious than the memorial.” | 

The king had the ſatisfaction to ſec this memorial highly 
rclented by the parhament. Both houtes joined in an ad- 


8 dy 4 I : | . . . 125 ; — he * 7 
drets, expreſſing their indignation at the affront offered to 


his majeſty, by the memorial of mr. Palins, and at his in- 
tolence in diſperſing the fame throughout the kingdom : aſ— 
ſuring, that this audacious manner o apnealing to the 
people, and turning a memorial into a ſeditious übel, was 
a proceeding that created in them the utmolt ablorrence 
and deteitation. | 

* The endeayouring (fays the addreſs) to inſtil into the 
minds of any of your faithful ſubjects the leaſt: diſtruſt 
or diſſidence in your majeſty's molt ſacred royal word, or to 


offer lately made by his imperial and catholic majeſty, of entering into a 
convention, De ſe mutuo non Offendendo, but will be c:tirely refuted by the 
confideration of the tenor of the treaty of alliance and friendthip itſelf made 


with the crown of Spain, and communicated in its whole extent to your 


majeſty when it was proper; from the words of which, whether the leaſt 
ſhadow or appearance of an offentive alliance can be drawn, is ſubmitted 


to the judgment of the whole world. 


- Another part of the complaint relates to the ſecret articles made in fa- 
vour of the pretender, whereof your majeſty aſſerts that you have cer- 
tan and undoubted informations, by winch articles it ſhould have been 


agreed to ſet the pretender on the throne of Great-Britain. With what 


view, on what motive, and to what purpole, thelc informations, founded 


on the falſeſt reports, were repreſented to the people of Great-Britain, is 


not only caſy to be nnderſtood by his imperial catholic nuyeſty, but is 
obvious to the meaneſt capacity. But ſince the inviolable dignity and honour 
of ſuch great princes cannot ſuffer, that aſſertions of this nature, intirely 
unſupported by truth, ſhould be advanced from the royal throne to the 
whole nation, and to all mankind ; his ſacred imperial and catholic majeſty 
has expreſsly commanded me, that I ſhould declare to your majeſty, and to 


the whole kingdom of Great-Brituin, how highly he thinks himſelf affronted 


thereby, ſolemnly afarming, upon his imperial word, that there cxitts no 
ſectet article nor convention whatſoever, which contains, or can tend to prove 
the leaſt tittle of what has been alledged. 

Zut that the ſecret, deſigns, which lie concealed under a conduct till this 
time unheard of, may more manifeſtly appear, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the time is purpoſely taken for doing this, when a negotiation is on foot at 
Paris, for compoſing the differences which have ariſen without any fault 
of his imperial and catholic majeſty; which negotiation ſufficiently ſhews 
how much his imperial and catholic majeſty is at all times inclined to peace, 


and to the religious obſervation of his treaties, 


As to what is ſaid of Gibraltar, and concerning the ſiege thereof, under 
which in the ſpeech it is infinuated, as if ſome other deſign was concealed; 
the hoſtilities notoriouſly committed in the Indies, and elfwhere, againſt 
the king of Spain, in violation of treaties, ſeem to have given a very juſt 
occaſion to the king of Spain for attempting that ſiege. But, as to the 
intentions and engagements of the emperor upon that article, it 15 ealy to 


Tee what they are, by the treaty above-mentioned, which has been com- 


municated, | 
As to what is ſaid in the laſt place, concerning the Oſtend trade, which 


the goodneſs of the catholic king induced him to favour (being bound by no 


treaty) after he had been apprized of the juſt reaſons tor the: eſtabliſhment 
of it, various expedients for a compoſition have been propoſed, not only 


at the Hague, but even litely at Paris, leſt this harmleſs method of provid- 


ing for the ſecurity of the barrier ſhould prove an obſtacle to the cominon 
friend{hip of neighbouring powers. | 

Which things being thus, the injury offered tp..trath, the honour and 
dignity of his ſacred imperial and catholic majeſty require, that they thould 
be expoſed to your majeſty, to the kingdom of Great-Britain, and to the 
whole world. And his ſacred imperial majeſty demands that rcpa ration 
which is due to him by all manner of right, for the great injuries which 
have been doue him by theſe many imputations,” 
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make a diſtincton between your majeſty and your people, is 
an attempt as vain as preſumptuous. If time has not effaced 
the memory of the glorious exploits, and important ſuccours 
(confeſſed to have been received from Great-Britain) grati- 
tude, affection, and eſteem for this nation, will be beſt mani- 
feſted, by doing honour to the king, whom the people ho- 
nour, and juſtice to the people, whoſe rights and privileges 
the beſt of kings is now defending, againſt the invaſions and 


incroachments made upon them.” Beſides this addreſs, the 


lord Townſhend ſent a letter in the king's name to the em- 
peror's reſident, ordering him forthwith to depart the king- 
dom. | | 
About the ſame time monſieur de Chavigny, the French 
miniſter at the general diet of Ratiſbon, preſented a de- 
= affirming that the preparations, which 
were making in France, were only for the preſervation of 
peace: that the guarantee of the treaty of Munſter, in fa- 
vour of the ſtates, did not any way concern the Germanic 
body: that, far from deſigning to invade the territories of 
Germany, the king of France on the contrary would exert 
himſelf to preſerve their rights and privileges: that the 
report, as if his ambaſſador at the port had ſollicited the 
Turks to come to reſolutions againſt the peace of the em- 
pire, was a calumny : that he would faithfully obſerve the 


treaty of Weſtphalia: and hoped for a ſuitable return by the 


like ſentiments and diſpoſitions. 

The imperial commiſſioners at the diet werehighly offended 
at this declaration, which was not regiſtered according to 
cuſtom, and they publiſhed a few days after an imperial de- 
cree, full of invectives againſt the ſteps taken by the courts 
of Great-Britain and France, particularly againſt his Britan- 
nic majeſty's ſpeech to his parliament. Mr Le Heup, the 
Britiſh miniſter at Ratiſbon, delivered the next day to the diet 
a declaration of the ſame import with Chavigny's, which 
raifed a great ferment among the imperialiſts, who loudly 
complained, © that this ſecond declaration was manifeſtly 
intended as a perſonal inſult to his imperial majeſty, ſince 
it was preſented in open defiance of his decree againſt the 
firſt.” But to this it was anſwered, in behalf of the Britiſh mi- 
niſter, © that he was not to take any public notice of his im- 
perial majeſty's decree; and that ſuch decrees, in what form 
ot ſtile ſoever, cannot divert or interrupt foreign miniſters 
in the exerciſe of their functions, directed to the ſtates of the 
empire, and not to the emperor; nor in the execution of 
the orders they may, at any time, receive from their re- 
ſpective maſters.” The imperial miniſters at Ratiſbon made 
alſo a terrible outcry againſt an expreſſion in the Engliſh 
and French envoy's memorials, wherein they call the charge 
againſt the kings their maſters, as if they had endeavoured 
to excite the Ottoman port againſt the emperor, by no ſofter 
a name than that of calumny ; which was ſo warmly reſent- 
ed, that the imperialiſts gave out, there could. be no re- 
conciliation between the emperor and the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, till ſatisfaction was made for that affront. 

The king at this time had the ſatisfaction of hearing the 
king of Sweden's acceſſion to the treaty of Hanover. This 
acceſſion was figned the 14th of March, at Stockholm. The 
king of Sweden was to furniſh, when the caſe of the alliance 
ſhould happen, three thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe : 
his guarantee was not to reach beyond the limits of Europe; 
the ſtipulated troops were not to be employed in Italy or 
Spain: his engagement was only with Great-Britain and 
France. The main point was the fecret article, by virtue 
of which the two kings, to ſhew their friendſhip to his Swe- 
diſh majeſty, were to pay at 3 Amſterdam, or 
London, as Sweden ſhould direct, the ſum of 50, oool. ſter- 
ling for three years, or the value thereof, according to the 
exchange, in halt-yearly payments. In return for this mark 
of their friendſhip, the king of Sweden was to hold in rea- 
dineſs another body of 7,000 foot, and 3,000 horſe to be 
employed where the caſes of the alliance ſhould render it 
neceſſary. Provided however, that, when their Britannic 
and molt chriſtian majeſties ſhould require the ſervice of 
theſe 10,000 men, they ſhould be 1n their pay, and liable 


to be recalled when Sweden ſhould be in any real or immi- 


nent danger. | 

The king of Denmark did not accede in form to the treaty 
of Hanover, but ſigned an alliance the 16th of April. The 
king of Denmark promiſed to keep on foot 24,000 men, rea- 
dy to march upon the firſt advice of the motion of the Muſ- 
covites, or of any other troops that ſhould come to attack 
Sleſwick, and diſturb the peace of Lower Saxony: the French 
King promiſed to pay to his Daniſh majeſty 3 50, ooo rix-dollars 
for four years, payable quarterly at Hamburgh. As ſoon as 
the Daniſh army ſhould march, the king of France was to 
take 12,000 men into his pay: his Britannic majeſty was to 
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hold in readineſs 12, ooo men to join the 24,000 Dane: 
when they began to march and to ſend a ſquadron of ſhip; 
to cover the Daniſh coaſts upon the firſt advice of the motion 
of the Muſcovite fleet. The French king was to hold ig 
readineſs at leaſt 30,000 men to march or make diverſton; 
where it ſhoud be needful, and his Britannic majeſty engaged 
to have likewiſe in readineſs another body of at leaſt 12,959, 
men for the ſame purpoſes. If the king of Pruſſia ſhoyjg 
be attacked for refuſing paſſage to the Muſcovites, the con. 
tracting kings were to join their armies in his defence. B 
the ſecret articles, the king of Denmark was not to diſpoſe gx 
any troops contrary to the intereſt of the two kings. If the 
French king ſhould defire to employ the 12,000 men in ii; 
pay, for affairs not relating to Denmark, but only to his 
own ſervice, or that of the treaty of Hanover, in ſuch caſe; 
they ſhould be allowed for the ſervice of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty. As the Muſcovites, in order to trouble the peace 
of the empire, muſt penetrate through Poland, his Poliſh 
majeſty was to be acquainted with the meaſures taken to 
hinder their coming into the empire and invited to ſtop the 
paſſes the Muſcovites would take in his territories. 

A convention had likewiſe been made the laſt year with 
the prince of Heſſe by which he was to hold in readineſs, for 
the ſervice of Great-Britain, eight thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe. He was to maintain theſe troops at his 
own charge for two years. As the Landgrave bad not ſo 

many troops on foot, and was to be at a great expence in 
levying what was wanted, as well as in remounting the ca- 
valry, the king promiſed to pay him 7 5,000l. ſterling after 
the ratification of the convention, and 50,0001. in the Fe. 
bruary following, or before, in caſe the troops ſhould be re. 
quired. For the ſubſidies, pay, and ſubſiſtance of theſe force: 
when they ſhould ſerve, they were to be ſettled according to 
the treaty made at London in 1722. France came not into 
this treaty, ſo the whole expence fell upon England. 

As thele treaties were very expenſive, an opportunity was 
taken, when the commons were debating, on the malt-bill, 
to have it moved by mr. Scroope, fecretary of the treaſury, 
that a clauſe of appropriation ſhould be received, impower- 
ing the king to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for 
defraying the expences and engagements as had been, or 
ſhould be made before the 25th of December next, in con- 
certing fuch meaſures as he ſhould think moſt conducive to 
the ſecurity of the trade and navigation, and reſtoring 
peace of Europe.“ Upon this aroſe a very long and warm 
debate. It was ſaid, in ſupport of the motion, that his 
majeſty was ſo unwilling to put his ſubjects to any extra- 
ordinary expences, that he had demanded no more ſupplies 

this ſeſſion, than what he thought abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the year: but in the preſent poſture of affairs, 
ſome unforeſeen accidents might require a further expence, 


for which no eſtimate could now be made, becauſe ſome 


treaties, his majeſty thought fit to enter into, were not yet 
finiſhed. Therefore they ought to enable him to anſwer ſuch 
contigences. That the houſe had ſeveral times repoſed the 
fame confidence in him, which he had never abuſed : and 
what was now aſked was only for a ſhort time. On the 
the other hand, it was urged, that the aſking and grant- 
ing ſupplies without an eſtimate was unparliamentary : that 
the clauſe moved for was inconſiſtent with that part of the 
bill, which forbids the iſſuing of the ſupplies thereby grant- 
ed to any other purpoſes than thoſe ſpecified, and rendered 


ineffectual that appropriation of the public money, which the 


wiſdom of all parliaments had thought a neceſſary ſecurity 
againſt the miſapplication of it ; which was the more to be 
feared, becauſe no proviſion was made to oblige any perſon 
to account for any money, that ſhall be diſpoſed of, by 


virtue of the power in this clauſe. That vaſt ſums had al- 


ready been granted, which appeared ſufficient to anſwer 
any occaſions, as far as their preſent views could reach; and 
if any unexpected emergency ſhould demand a further ſup- 


ply, they might be provided for in the uſual manner, when 


neceſſity required. That this might be done with no lets 
inconvenience, and with leſs danger of miſapplication, 
than by ſuch a delegation of almoſt a dictatorial authority 
to the miniſters. That this parliament had already given 
ſo many inſtances of their zeal and affection for his majelly, 


that there could be no room to doubt of their readineſs to 


make good whatever he ſhould expend in concerting ſuch 
meaſures, as heſhould think moſt conduciye to the advantage 
and intereſt of his people. That ſuch an unlimited and abſo- 
lute power ought never to be given in a free government, 
but open occaſions of evident neceſſity, whenathe very be- 
ing of the government is in eminent danger. That the re- 


oſing a confidence in the crown in the diſpoſition of ſuch 
immenſe ſums of money, as by the advice of unthrifty mi- 
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niſters may be expended, might be attended with great 


preſudice to the properties of the ſubjects, and great danger 
to dur moſt excellent conſtitution, which cannot be pre- 
ſerved but by aſtri& adherence to thoſe eſſential parlia- 
mantary forms of granting ſupplies only upon eſtimates, and 
© of appropriating the ſame to ſervices and occafions pub- 
© licly avowed and judged neceflary. That the departing 
from theſe excellent methods would by degrees render par- 
” 1:1ments altogether uſeleſs. That the precedents alledged 
to juſtify this clauſe were far from being full to the point, 
and ſatisfactory ; and if they were, ought not to be follow- 
g. leſt cauſes of the ſame nature might become ſo fre— 
quent, as in time to lodge in the crown, and in the mi- 
niſters, an abſolute and uncontroulable power of raiſing 
money upon the people, which by our wite conſtitution 18, 
anch with ſafety can only be, lodged in the whole legitla- 
ture.“ The debate being ended, mr. Scroop's motion was 
” wrried by a majority of 225 againſt 109; and the clauſe 
nas added to the malt-bill; which being. ſent up to the 
© 13rds, occaſioned the like debate there as in the houſe of 
commons, but was at laſt carried by a majority of 76 
* ag ainſt 20. | eh 

Iwo days after it was moved by-fir William Yonge, 
E «chat, towards the ſupply granted to the king, the ſum of 
37, oool. ſhould be raiſed by loans on exchequer bills, to 
be charged on the ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
F hich was reſerved for the diſpoſition of the parliament.“ 
E This motion was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ; and particularly by 
mr. Pulteney and fir Joſeph Jekyll. They objected, that, 
by ſeveral votes and acts of parliament, all the excecdings 
or furpluſes of public funds were to be applied towards the 
lellening of the public debts, or to the increaſe of the:ſinking 


find. That this diſpoſition could not be altered without 


E younding public credit, which was already very lov, ſince 
che taking off any part of the mortgage could not but leſlen 
tlie ſecurity of the debt. That it was ſomewhat range, 
E fuch a motion ſhould be made by thoſe very perlons, who 
had the honour of being in the adminiſtration, wiw could 
not have forgot, what his majeſty had fo ſtrongly recom- 
E mended from the throne at the opening ot this ieilion, Chat 
the produce of the ſinking fund might be immediately ap- 
E plied to the uſes, for which it was to wiſely contrived, and 
Eto which it now itands appropriated. - And that this mo- 
tion was till the more ſurpriſing, after the large vote of 
credit, the houſe had ſo lately come to.' 
Fanlwered, that the ſurpluſes in coals could not be decmed a 
part of the ſinking fund, ſince they had never decn approptt- 
Ezcd, but were reſerved for the ditpoution of parliament. 


It mar here be obſerved, that theſe clauſes of appropriation have been 
Eby tice late writers con founded with votes of credit, which are of very diffe- 
Ennio Votes of credit were frequent in king Wiilan?s firik war, and 
Ewe, it the beginning of a1effion, money was wanting, for providing for the 


Ely of the next year, before the ſupplics were granted, or any money- 


bil could pals, the commons came to votes tant give the crown a power to 
brow money to a certain ſum, and at a certain rate, to be repaid out of 
een tpplics to be granted that ſeſſion: theſe were properly votes of cre- 
ECG, upon which money was advanced before the ſupplies were granted or 
Paſed by att of parliaments: 457 N 
Put a clank of appropriation is not a power given to borrow or raiſe money 
EU a vote of the houte of commons, but a power given, by authority of the 
BW: iiture, and by act of parliament, to apply or diſpote of tome put of the 
Elupplics (raiſed by law) to particular uſes or ferviſes, not ſpecified in the ef- 
umates or refolutions of ſupplies, at the diſcretiom of the crown, upon future 
Ecncrgencies, or ſuch ſervices, as, by the nature of them, cannot propetly, 
por without danger of rendering them ineffectual, be explained or laid before 
= we of commons. 

There are many inſtances of this method of granting money; particu- 
Ich in the year 1706, a latitude is given in the clauſe of appropriation of the 
applies of that year, © to pay ſums due upon treaties made or to be made, 
ad other charges of the war, for any time before, or till the 25th of Decem- 
per 1796, which method was continued ſeveral years ſuccefſively,” 

Illis is a method, no doubt, that ought not to be wantonly or frequently 
Ppractiſed. The grounds and foundation, upon which ſuch a confidence ſhould 
allowed, ought to ariſe from a ſuppolition, that ſervices may occur that 
pac unforeſeen, and therefore could not be provided for; that opportunt- 
des may offer which may be unexpected and ſudden, but very effential and 
ECCve; that there are ſervices, which, by the nature of them, muſt be kept 
Aecret, becauſe, by being divulged, they would be diſappointed ; and that 
there are ſervices which equally require the greateſt ſecrecy, from the cir- 
Enitinces and ſituation of the perſons with whom you tranmſact, and this 12+ 
ET mult equally extend to future times, as well as preceding times. There 
eie, for inſtance, princes, whoſe ſituation will not permit them to enter at 
once imo offenſive engagements, till a ſafe opportunity hall preſent, 
go will, in the mean time, be induced to accept private ſubſidies and ſup- 
Pics, to put themſelves in a condition to declare, when called upon. 


As the affair of the coal. tax has been miſundei ſtood and miſrepreſented, 
my not be improper to put it ina clear light, In order to this it muſt be 
lervec, that the ſinkiug fund conſiſts of the ſurpluſes of the aggregate 
Fund, the South-ſea fund, and the general fund, andof theſe only. (See page 
9.) In the act of 1 Geo. I. which eſtabliſhes the aggregate fund, it is 
Fuited, That all other public monies which after Michaelinas, 1715, ſhall 
Cone nto the Exchequer, not being appropriated or appointed to any ule 


P Wy act of parliament made, or to be made, (ball be tct apart and applied 
Numb. 80. 55 


To all this it was 


* N N ANB. 
Upon which the motion was carried by 2 majority of 209 
againſt 82. | 


On the 15th of May, the king put an end to the ſeſſion, 
with this his laſt ſpeech to both houles : 


201 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
J acquainted you at the opening of this ſeſnon, with 
the dangers which threatencd this kingdom, and the peace 
and liberties of Europe. I am now to return you my thanks 
for the zeal and diſpatch, with which you have procecded 
upon the ſeverai points I then recommended to your care; 
forthe conſidence you have repoſed in me; and for the af 
turance you have given me of your ſupport and affiſtance, 
in vindication of my honour, and in the maintenance and 
defence of the undoubted rights and privileges of this na- 
uon, io openly and notoriouſly invaded and attacked. 
* The tepe of Gibraltar proves, beyond all diſpute, 


| the 
* 1 3 * 1 * \ 5 Þ x * * 2 
end ana deſign of the engagements entered into by the 


em- 


peror and the king of opain; but che preparations I had 


n:ade tor the defence of that place, and the bravery of my 
troops, will, I doubt not, convince them of the raihneſs and 
folly of that undertaking. However, the love of peace has 
hitherto prevailed upon me, even under this high Provocai- 
tion, to fulpend, in ſome meaſure, my reſentments; and in- 
3 wa | nb e 5 1 Ag demand- 

g Of allies that aſſiftance, which they are engaged and 


ready to give me, I have-concurred with the molt chriſtian 


king and the itates-gcneral, in making ſuck overtures of 
accommodation, as mult convince all the world of the un- 
rightneſs of our intentions, and of cur {incere diſpoſition * 
peace, and demonſtrate to whoſe anchition and chirſt of 
power the calamities of a war are to be imputed, if theſe 
uit and reaſonable propoſitions are rejected. In the mean 
time, I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that the crown 
of Sweden has acceded to the treaty of Hanover, and that 
the convention between me, his moſt chriſtian majefly, and 


the king of Denmark, 1s actually ſigned. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

* The vigour and cheartuineſs you have ſhewn in raiſing 
fo effectually, and upon ſuch eaſy terms, the neceſſary fup- 
ples for the ſervice of the current year, are not only in— 
ttances of your zeal and affection to me, but demonſtrate 


the citabliſhed credit, power, and ſtrength of this kingdom. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is there enacted, that all the ſurplus money 
ſaid thirty-two years, after the aforeſaid ſum ſhould be ditcharged, Should 
be reſerved for the diſpoſition of parliament, and ſhould not be diſpoſed of to 
any uſe, but by authority of parliament, and according to ſuch future acts, as 
ſhould be paſſed for that purpoſe.“ This then was the ſtate of the coal-duty 
in the year 1719: it was charged with two funds of 21,000], per ann. and 
30, 5 50 l. 145. per ann. when the produce of it was eſtimated at 50,000, per 
ann. which made a proviſion for the diſpoſing the ſurplus neceflary, This 
tranſaction was in 1719: the finking fund was eſtabliſned in 1716; but it it 
had been the ſenſe of the parliament, that the coal-duty, or any ſurpius of 
it, had belonged to the ſinking fund, the proviſion for the diſpoſition of the 
ſurplus had been unncceſſary, or the direction, that is given by the act of 
parliament, had been an invaſion of the ſinking fund; but we ſee in 1719 
(in the infancy of the ſinking fund, when it wanted aſſiſtance) 521, 32 fl. taken 
out of the coal-duty for the ſervice of the year, and the ſurplus reſerved for 
the future diſpoſition of parliament, which is an expreſs exception of the ſur- 
plus out of the ſinking fund, becautc, by the act eſtabliſhing the aggregate 
tand, this ſurplus might have been carricd to that fund, and conſequently 
into the ſinking fund, which it is plain this reftriftion was purpotely inſerted 
to prevent, and to leave it to the diſcretion of future pailiaments, to make 
ſuch uſe of this ſurplus, as they ſhould from time to time think moſt condvt» 


cive to the public good. Thus mr. Pulteney and fir Joſeph Jekyll's objecti- 


ons founded on the coal-duty's being part of the ſinking tund, and thoſè of 
others ſince, are entirely groundleſs, 


3E 
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poſitively, and with great certainty, upon the preſent poſ- 


ture and ſtate of affairs. But, as you have now diſpatched 
the public buſineſs, and as the ſcaſon of the year requires 
your going into your reſpective countries, I chuſe rather 
to put an end to this ſeſſion, than to keep you any longer 
together unneceſſarily. The proviſions you have made, 
and the perfect union and harmony between me and my 
allics, will, I hope, enable me, by the divine aſſiſtance, 
cither to withſtand and defeat the deſigns of our enemies, 
if their conduct ſhall bring upon us the neceſſity of a war; 
or to improve the bleſſings of peace, if peace can, with 
juſtice, honour, and ſecurity, be obtained. 


By this ſpeech it appears that, notwithſtanding the pre- 
parations for war, as well by the allies of Hanover, as by 
thoſe of Vienna, overtures of accommodation had been 
made. All had declared, that the preſervation of the tran- 
quility of Europe was the end of their armaments. This 


the court of Spain did, at the ſame time that the ſiege of 


Gibraltar was ordered. The Conde de las Torres, captain- 
general of the king of Spain's forces in Andaluſia, opened 
the trenches before Gibraltar the 11th of February. He 


had an army of about twenty thouſand men, and was well 


rovided with artillery of all forts; with ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores, proportioncd to the ſtrength of the place, 
aud the bravery of the garriſon, which the Spantards ex- 
pected would lengthen the ſiege. Colonel Clayton, heu- 
tenant-governor of the place, had troops and neceffaries 
ſuffictent for defence, till ſupplies could come from Eng- 
land, for which due preparations had been made. Upon 
the repeated advices, that the Spaniards were preparing 
for the ſiege of Gibraltar, ſix men of war, the Kent, 
Lenox, Berwick, Royal Oak, Portland, and Tyger, were 
fitted out with all expedition. With theſe ſhips, and three 
regiments, (Newton's, Diſney's, and Anſtruther's, )fir Charles 
Wager failed in January. When the ſiege was begun, 
colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh ambaſſador in Spain, having 
received the paſſports, he had demanded of king Philip, 
{ct out from Madrid for Bayonne, in his way to England, 
baving given the Britiſh merchants in that Kingdom ſuch 
timely notice to take neceſſary precautions for ſecuring their 
effects, that, when orders came to the Spaniſh governors to 
ſeize them, theſe merchants ſuffered no conſiderable loſs 
by that ſeizure. In the beginning of March, colonel Hayes 
and colonel Middleton's regiment of foot were put on 
board the tranſports at Portſmouth, and failed for Gibral- 
tar, under convoy of the Torbay, captain Haddock, and 
the Poole fire-ſhip. Colonel Clayton's regiment was about 
the ſame time ordered to imbark in the river Thames, 


and a draught of ten companies out of the firſt regiment 


of foot- guards was made by lot. 


The carl of Portmore, governor of Gibraltar, notwith- 
ſtanding his advanced age, having been a colonel near forty 
years, refolved to repair to his government, and embarked 
at Portimouth, on board the pince Frederick, appointed 
with the Falmouth (two ſeventy- gun ſhips) to convoy the 


tranſports, on which the detachment of the guards and 


Clayton's regiment were embarked. All theſe forces ar- 


rived at Gibraltar, the beginning of April, as did hkewiſe 


tive hundred men from Minorca, who with the garriſon 


formed a body of ſix thouſand men, the greateſt part of 


whom incamped on the ſouth point without the town, while 
the reſt did duty within, and were relieved from the camp. 
The beſiegers threw a great quantity of bombs into the 
place, which did the lets damage, as moſt of the houſes 
were empty by the deſertion of the old inhabitants. The 
garriſon had ſtore of ſalt proviſions from England and Ire- 
land, and of freſh from Barbary ; for which purpoſe a frigate 
was ordered to be continually going to and from Tetuan 
and Tangier. Sir Charles Wager, having cauſed the am- 


munition and warlike {tores, with twenty-four pieces of 


cannon, to be put on ſhore, failed from Gibraltar to cruize 
with the Torbay, Sterling-Cattle, Burford, Kent, Royal 
Oak, Canterbury, York, and Poole fire-ſhip, leaving: there 
the Tyger, Wincheiter, Lyme, Solebay bomb-ſhip, Thun- 


» The lots fell on thoſe of 

| Colonel Price, 
Colonel Haſtings, 
Colonel Pearſon, 
Colonel Meyrick, 
Colonel Duncombe, 
Colonel Inwood, 
Colonel Treby, 
Colonel Brown, 
Colonel Oughton 
Colonel Williamſon, 


The whole detachment to be under the command of colonel Gyiſe, 
x93jor in the faid regiment. | 


oF FU HL. AND. 
der bomb-ſhip, Cruizer and Hawk floops ; which were 


Joined by the Portland and Durſley galley ; the Colcheſter 
and Swallow being ordered to Port-Mahon to be cleaned. 
In this diſpoſition of defence the fiege of Gibraltar gave 
little pain to the Engliſh, either at home or abroad; while 
the Spaniards, in the proſecution of it, for four months 
loſt above half their army by flaughter, ficknels, and 
deſertion. 8 | 

About the ſame time the court of Vienna having ſnhewa 
a diſpoſition to begin the war in the Netherlands, by attack. 
ing the Dutch barrier, the king ordered an augmentation 
of thirty companies of foot, and that the ten thouſang 
auxiliaries, which England was obliged by treaty to ſend 


to the aſſiſtance of the ſtates, ſhould hold themſelves in 


readineſs for embarkation, 

As the king of Sweden had acceded to the treaty of 
Hanover, fir John Norris was ſent with a conſiderable fleet 
to the Baltick, to ſupport him in this new alliance, fo dil. 
agreeable to the courts of Vienna and Ruſſia. The Engliſh 
being joined by a Daniſh ſquadron, the Ruſſian count 
thought fit to put a ſtop to the equipment of their fleet, 
which was no more talked of after the death of the czarina, 
on the 17th of May, about the time of fir John Norris's ar. 
rival in the Baltick. | 

The court of France, being equally concerned with Eng. 
land to prevent a war, augmented their troops, and formed 
incampments for the exerciſe of their militia. But, as th: 
Hanover alliance was only defenſive, it did not exclude 
France from a mediation, which tended to adjuſt all the 
differences of the ſeveral parties. Accordingly, his mot 
chriſtian majeſty undertook that office, which was conducted 
by the duke ef Richlieu, his ambaſſador at Vienna. The 
duke, in concert with the Britith and Dutch miniſters, dre 
up a project of accommodation, which was ſent to the em- 
peror and the king of Spain. This ſcheme conſiſted af 
eight articles, which were to ſerve as preliminaries for a 
general congreſs. The emperor did not think proper to 
reject it, but formed a counter-proje&t, which he tent to 
the allies of Hanover. The allies, judging it not falls. 
factory, formed their laſt reſolution, in which they declared, 
they could make no alteration. The emperor, pretlied by 
the duke of Richlieu, accepted, at laſt of the ſcheme, 
conſiſting of the twelve following articles: 1 


L His imperial and catholic majeſty having no other 


view, than to contribute to the public tranquility of Europe, 


and obſerving, that the commerce of Oltend has given 
birth to jealouſy and uneaſineſs, conſents, that there {hall 
be a ſuſpenſion of the charter of the Oſtend company, and 
of all traffic between the Auſtrian Netherlands and the In- 


dies, during the term of {even years. 


II. All rights or pofleffions ſhall remain intire to ſuch 
of the contracting powers, as enjoyed them by virtue of the 
treaties of Utrecht, Baden, and the quadruple alliance, 
or the treaties and conventions made before the year 1725, 
which regard neither the emperor nor the ſtates-general. 
But if any change has been made with relation to the ſaid 
poſleſhons ; or if, in conſequence of thoſe conventions, 
ſomewhat has not been executed, the change that has hay- 
pened, or the points, which have not been executed, ſhall 
be diſcuſſed and decided in the future congreſs, according 
to the tenor of the treaties and conventions, 


III. Conſequently all the privileges of commerce in Eu— 


rope, Spain, and the Indies, grounded upon treaties, and 


formerly enjoyed by the Engliſh and French nations, and 
by the ſubjects of the ſtates-general, ſhall be reſtored upon 
the fame foot, and ſettled in the ſame manner they were, 
particularly by the treaties preceding the year 1725. 

IV. The powers of the North ſhall be invited and deſired 
by their reſpective allies, not to have recourſe to hoſtilities; 
but, on the contrary, to embrace all reaſonable methods 
of accommadation; and that, until the opening of the 
congreſs hereafter mentioned, wherein all the reſpective 
differences ſhall be diſcuſſed, the contracting powers (hail 


not contribute to any hoſtilities directly or indirectly, unde: 


Of theſe, colonel Treby reſigned his commiſſion, and was ſucceeded by 
colonel Onſlow ; captain Stanhope, of the ſaid regiment, alſo laid dong 
his commiſſion, and was ſucceeded in it by mr. Parker, | : 

Of this number were colonel Campbell's, major-general Gore's, bil- 


gadier Churchill's, and major-general Honeywood's dragoons ; and two bat- 


tallions of guards commanded: by colonel Robinſon; and colonel Robinſon's 
colonel Kirke's, colonel Harriſon's, earl of Delorain's, fit James W ood *, 
lord Tyrawley's, colonel Pocock's, colonel Murray's, and colonel Grove 3 
regiments of foot. This body of forces were to be commanded by the carl 
of Orkney, commander in chief, the duke of Argyle, general of the foot, 
the lord Cobham and the earl of Stair, lieutenants-general. The earl 0 
Deloraine and Dip Honey wood, majors-general; fir James Wood, co: 
lonel Pocock, colone Kirke, colonel Kerr, and the earl of Scarborough 
brigadiers- general. | 
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* any colour or pretence whatever, which may diſturb the pre- 


B ſent {tate of affairs in the north ; but, on the contrary, they 


= any 


$ Indies to 5 8 
or taken, they ſhall be reſtored, bona fide, with their car- 
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Y hall engage to act in concert, to put an end to hoſtilities, if 


ſhould be commenced. _ 
V. All hoſtilities whatfoeyer, if any ſhould happen, ſhall 


* 


N inſtantl ceaſe after the ſigning of the preſent articles; and 
vich relpect to Spain, eight days after his catholic majeſty 


mall have received the articles ſigned. The ſhips, which 
failed from Oſtend to the Indies before this convention, the 


names whereof ſhall be given in a liſt on the part of his 
imperial en may return freely and ſafely from the 
end; and, if any of theſe ſhips be detained 


des. The galleons alſo ſhall be permitted to return to 


. Spain unmoleſted, in firm confidence, that his catholic 
majeſty will, with regard to the effects on board the galleons 
and the flotilla, deal in the ſame manner as uſual in all 


| times of liberty. In conſequence of this, the Engliſh 1085 


F dron commanded by admiral Hofier, ſhall depart as ſoon 
as poſſible from Porto-Bello, and all other ports of America 
belonging to the king of Spain: he ſhall even return with 


his ſquadron into Europe, that the ſubjects of his catholic 
majeſty in the Indies may be tree from all further apprehen- 
Gons and uneaſineſs. The commerce of the Engliſh in 
America ſhall be carried on as formerly, according to the 
treaties. Moreover, the Engliſh, French, and Dutch ſqua- 
drons, which may appear upon the coaſts of Spain, or 
on thoſe of the ſtates of hid imperial majeſty, at the dme 
when this preſent ceſſation of hoſtilities commence, hall 
depart thence as ſoon as poſſible, that the inbabitants of 
thoſe coaſts. may henceforth be rid of all diſturbance and 
fear. Neither ſhall thoſe ſhips be permitted to undertake 
any thing directly or indirectly againſt the ſaid port. 

VI. This ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhall continue as long 
4; the ſuſpenſion of the charter anted to the Oſtend 


company, Viz. ſeven years, that the jarring intereſts may 


be reconciled in that time, and peace ſettled on a more firm 
foundation. | f | nts | 
VII. If, after the ſigning of theſe preliminaries, any 


of the contracting powers, whether in Europe or the Indics, 
under what pretence ſoever it may be, they ſhall join toge- 
ther to get reparation of the damage or prejudice their 
reſpe&ive ſubjects have ſuſtained, | 

VIII. If thele articles are accepted and ſigned, a con- 
greſs thall be opened in four months, reckoning from the 
day of ſigning at Aix la Chapelle, wherein the reſpective 
rights of all the contracting powers, and thoſe invited to 
it ſhall be examined, diſcuſſed, and fettled. 

IX. The plenipotentiaries, that ſhall be named, ſhall 
have in their retinue no more than two gentlemen, two 
pages, and fix footmen, that they may be ſooner ready 


for their journey, and to avoid pomp and expence. 
; > . 


X. The plenipotentiories ſhall inſiſt on no ceremonial, but 
follow the regulations ſettled at the congreſs of Cambray, 
to obviate all diſputes relating to rank: however, cach 
ſhall have liberty left to proteſt. | : 

XI. The ſeveral powers ſhall earneſtly recommend to their 
reſpective plenipotentiaries, to avoid any thing trifling, 
that may in any wiſe retard the congreſs. 

XII. The ratification of theſe preliminary articles ſhall 
be exchanged in the ſpace of two months, or ſooner, if pol- 
ible, reckoning from the day of ſigning. 


Theſe articles were firſt ſigned at Paris, the 2oth of May, 
by the miniſter of the Hanover alliance, and afterwards at 


To bring down theſe matters to the preſent time, it may be obſerve), 
that means were found to detach Spain from the emperor, and a treaty was 
concluded at Seville, Nov. 9, N. S. 1729, between Great-Britain, France, 


and Spain. By this treaty commiſſaries were to be appointed to examine 


at the court of Spain, and decide about the captures on both ſides, among 
which were reckoned the ſhips taken by the Engliſh fleet in 1718. That 
nſead of neutral garriſons (as agreed to in the quadruple alliance) Span 
garriſons ſhould be introduced into Leghorn, &c. for preſerving the ſucceſ- 
lion of don Carlos. This it was that induced the queen of Spain to come 
into a treaty, which gave great offence to the emperor, as it put an end to 
his ſubſidy from Spain, of about a million ſterling a year. He thundered 
out complaints againſt it at all the coyrts of Europe, and particularly by a 
commiſſorial decree, directed to the diet of Ratiſbon. But it was to no 
purpoſe, for the treaty of Seville, with regard to the emperor, and all 
other ſtates, and the balance of power, varied in nothing from the quadru- 
ple alliance, but in ſubſtituting ſix thouſand Spaniſh inſtead of ſo many neutral 
troops, for aſſerting the eventual ſucceſſion of the infant of Spain to the 
grand duke's dominions, to which the emperor had agreed. However, 
the Britiſh court offering to guarantee the pragmatic ſanction, or the em- 
225 $e ſettlement of his hereditary dominions, on his eldeſt daughter, on 

is failure of iſſue male (which was thought neceſſary to preſerve the balance 
of power) the emperor was at laſt pacified, This produced the ſecond treaty 
of Vienna, March 16, 1731, between the emper and Great- Britain, in 
Which the States were included. By it the order of the ſucceſſion, ſettled 


troubles or hoſtilities ſhould happen between the ſubjects 
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Vienna, by the miniſters of the emperor and the King of 
Spain. 99855 ns : 
The emperor punctually executed the firſt of theſe arti- 
cles, and ratified the preliminaries within the time agreed 
on. Though Aix Ja Chapelle was appointed for the place 
of congreſs, it was afterwards transfered to Cambray for the 
conventency of the miniſter of France, whoſe preſence was 
neceſſary at that court. The king of Spain alſo executed 
in part what concerned him; he gave orders for ſuſpending 
all further attacks againſt Gibraltar, and all hoſtilities againſt 
the Englith elſewhere. This was an honourable way of aban- 
doning a fiege, which laſted four months without fuccels ; 
nor had it done much execution among the Engliſh, for 
they loſt in all but three hundred and ſeventy-three men, 
The ſuſpenſion of arms was ſigned the 23d of June, N. S. 
But, when the ſiege was on the point of being entirely raiſed, 
and the preliminaries to be ratified in form, Spain ſtarted 
new ditficulties, and urged new pretentions. The Spaniards 
inſilted, that a temporary ſuſpenſion of arms did not imply an 
actual railing of the ſiege of Gibraltar; and that the reſtitu— 
tion 0: the prince Frederick, the South-ſea ſhip (taken at 
la ver: Cruz, before Spain was in war with England) was not 
mentioned or included in the articles, whereas the Englith 
demanded both, by virtue of the preliminaris. Upon 
this hoſtilities began between the ſhips of the two nations, 
and fir Charles Wager continued to cruize on the coaſts of 
Spain, after the ceilauon of arms at Gibraltar. And what 
was very remarkable, whillt he was looking out with ſeven 
{hips for the Spaniſh galleons (which were ſaid to be coming 
home) thirteen French men of war (tix from Breſt, and ſeven 
trom Toulon) ſuddenly came and anchored before Cadiz, of 
which {ſquadron admiral Wager had received no intelligence 
either from London or Madrid. As therefore he had no 
notice of their coming, all communications with the French 
fleet was forbid. However, after many cavils, and delays, 
the preliminary articles were at laſt Ggned at Madrid on 
the 24th of February, above eight months after the death 
of king George I. by the miniſters of the emperor, Eng— 
land, France, Spain, and the lates, which opened the way 
to the congreſs. * N 
King George had not viſited his German Dominions theſe 
two years, and therefore, foon after the breaking up of the 
parliament, he prepared for his journey to Hanover, where 
he thought to enjoy the fruit of his labours in peace, 
or. to continue his endeavours for the good of the com- 
mon cauſe, Having appointed the lords, juſtices for the 
adminiſtration of the government, he embarked at Green- 
wich, on board the Carolina yacht, the zd of June, at- 
tended by the earl of Hay and the lord Townſhend. The 
king landed on the 7th, at Vaert in Holland, where he lay 
that night. The next day he proceeded on his journey to 
Hanover; and, on the gth of June, between ten and eleven 
at night, arrived at Delden, in all appearance in perfect 
health. He ſupped there very heartly, and eat an Orange 
but no melon, as was reported; and, having reſted well 


that night, ſet out from Delden about ſour the next morn- 


ing. Between eight and nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, 
in order to make water, and perceiving, that one of his 
hands hung motionleſs, ſaid, © I cannot mo; e this hand.” 
Monſieur Fabrice rubbed it with both his, but to no effect; 
upon which he called the ſurgeon (who followed on horſe— 
bac) who rubbed it alſo with ſpirits. In this interval the 
king's mouth and eyes began to move ſtrangely, and his 
tongue to ſwell, fo that he could not ſpcak. The ſurgeon, 
taking it for an apoplectic fit, opencd a vein, and the king 
recovered his ſpeech, ſo as to ſay, haſten to Oſnaburgh; but 


by the emperor, was guaranteed by Great-Britain and the ſtates ; the com- 
merce and navigation to the Eaſt-Indies were to ceafe in the Netherlands, 
except two ſhips for once from Oſtend: a tariff or new treaty concerning 
trade, and the rule of impoſts relating to the Auſtrian Netherlands, was 
to be ſettled by commiſſaries at Antwerp: the introduction of Spaniſh gar- 
riſous into Leghorn, &c. was agreed to by the emperor, 

Thus the queen of Spain was pacified by the variation of neutral troops, 
and the emperor was contended, by guaranteeing his ſucceſſion. The con- 
cluſion of theſe treaties gave hopes of a laſting tranquility: but the death of 
the king of Poland ſoon put at end to theſe hopes. The emperor, in con- 
juction with Ruſſia, eſpouſed the quarrel of the elector of Saxony and ſup- 
ported an unfair election of a king forced upon a free nation. This being 
oppoſed by France, a war broke out between their imperial and moſt chriſtian 
majeſties, in which Great-Britain and the ſtates ſtood neuter, as they did al- 
ſo in the differences which aroſe between Spain and Portugal. But, though 
Great-Britain and the ſtates were not engaged in theſe diſputes, they were 
both obliged to guard againſt events, which had a good effect. Our naval ar- 
maments ſtruc terror into France and Spain alternately, The French duypſt 
not venture to the Baltick to relieve Dantzick, whilſt our navy rid in the 
Downs, nor the Spaniards to inſult, much leſs atrac Portugal, whilſt our fleet 
lay in the Tagus. At laſt, in order to adjuſt all differecnes between Great-Bri- 
tain and Spain, the famons convention was tranſacted by fir Robert Walpole, 
but meeting with oppoſition was laid afide, and the preſent war with Spain 
enſued, which has brought on a war alſo with France, 
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immediately fell into a flumber in Fabrice's arms. As the 
violent motion of the coach could not keep the king awake, 
Fabrice aſked the ſurgeon, © what he thought of him?” Who 
anfwered, he deſpaired of his life.” Fabrice ordered him 
to take care of him, and rode poſt himſelf from the laſt ſtage 
to Oſnaburgh to prepare the duke of York, the king's bro- 
ther, for ſuch unexpected news. The king, being arrived 
there abour ten, was immediately carried to bed, where 
he continued ſpeechleſs and in agonies till two o'clock in 
the morning, on Sunday the 11th of June, when he expir- 
cd in the 6$th year of his age, and 13th of his reign; and 
was interred ai Hanover, among his anceſtors. ? 

Thus died king George the firſt, who may truly be conſi- 
dered as more fortunate in more important circumſtances of 
his life and affairs, than any prince of the laſt or preſent 
century. This good fortune, which is often the reward of 
virtue, and as often the effect of prudence, attended him as 
wen before as after his acceition to the crown of Great-Bri- 
tin. The eſtabliſhment of the electoral dignity in his fa- 


mile, was a work which, though begun by his father, was 


reicerved for him finally to accompliſh. A large acceſſion 
of dominion fell to him by his ſucceeding to the dukedom of 
Zell, whereby he became one of the greateſt princes of 
Germany, and by far the moſt powerful perſon that ever 
food next heir to the Britiſh throne. The duchy of Bre- 
men and the biſhopric of Otnaburgh conſiderably ſtrength. 
enced his intereſts in the empire, and gave an additional 


weight to the proteitant caule. 


But his good fortune appeared in nothing ſo remarkable 
as in the removal of thoſe feemingly invincible obſtacles to 
his ſucceſſion to the crown of theſe kingdoms. Queen Anne 
had hich notions of hereditary right; and, in the latter 
part of her rcign, {laviſh doctrines in fupport of the 11:de- 
tcaſibplencls of that right, were avowed in numerous ad— 
droſibs. Preparations were made for the execution of pur- 
poſes well underitood, though not expreſsly avowed. The 
miniſters, and all, who had been the ſure ſupports of the 
Hanover ſucceſſion, had been diſgraced. Many favoura- 


ble conceFons were made to our often defeated enemies, who 


both by intereſt and inclinatioa were the protectors and 
friends: of the Pretender. 
committed to the maſt daring and determined, and the na- 
tion deluded into madneſs tor. deſtruction. But, amidſt 
theſe apprehenſions and dangers, the queen's fudden and 
unexpected death gave the fortunate elector of Hanover an 
caſw and unmoleſted acceſſion to the throne. | 
King George did not labour under king William's firſt 
iſadvantages. His and their country's enemies were 


> 


confidence and power. After ſcrong profeſſions of fub- 
miſion and loyalty, many actually entered into rebelli— 
on; and greater numbers withed it ſucceſs. The mur- 
muring and complaints, which were occaſioned by the diſ- 
grace of the general and miniſtry, who had raiſed the cre- 
dit and glory of che nation to an height before unknown, 
had been reſented as unpardonable affronts to the royal 
prerogative : and yet, when the ſuccefior removed thoſe, 
from whom he had received many indignities, and whoſe 
meaſurcs and deſigns to defeat him of his royal dignity, he 
had many and undoubted proofs, this was repreſented as 
extreme partiality and injuſtice; and in public, and on the 
moſt talemn occaſions, it was pleaded as a juſt provocation 
to rebellion, and all puniſhments of the authors of fo much 


miſchief and miſery were oppoſed under the pretence of 


being acts of inhumanity and cruelty. 

There are many circumſtances not publicly known, 
which, if brought to the light, would demonſtrate the 
king's extraordinary good fortune in defeating the rebe]- 
lion. Beſides what broke out in the north, the aſlociations 
and preparations in the ſouth and welt were great and nume- 
rous. Caution, fearfulneſs, and delay prevented the ex- 
ecution of meaſures, which could hardly have failed of 
proving fatal to the government. Such a multitude of 
enemies in fo many places would have divided the troops, 
and have rendered the army inſignificant in the defence of 
the whole. The march of part of the rebels into England, 
their trifling at Preiton, and their ſpeedy defeat, were of 
unſpeakable advantage, by effectually diſcouraging infur- 
rections in many other places; whereas a few days march 


further would have very much ſwelled their numbers, and 


given them a dangerous ſtrength. 


But nothing could be more fortunate to the king than the 
death of Lewis XIV. of France. From him the rebels 


would have received all forts of ſuccours and ſupplies. Bi- 


lis wife, the princes Sophia Dorothy, died November 2, 1726, at the 


£a\lc of Ahlen, in the electorate of Brunſwick, where ſhe had been confined 


The adminiſtration of affairs was 


ol known, and could with no colour of right demand 
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gotry and revenge animated the whole French nation wit, 
unanimous zeal for the ſucceſs of the pretender. Aya 
even a minority, a conteſted regency, and the probable 
need which the regent might have of our ſupport, did nc; 
prevent all aſſiſtance. However, thoſe circumſtances pro- 
ed a powerful reſtraint ; and the ſituation of the neighbour. 
ing nations was an eminent ſecurity to this reign. The ut. 
moſt degree of averſion and jealouſy ſubſiſted between th. 
regent of France and the court of Madrid; which was pro. 
perly improved by deſtroying the growing naval power ot 
Spain; and our ſurprizing and complete advantage in this 
alluir utterly diſappointed the vaſt deſigns of an able and 
chterprizing miniſter, | 
The invaſion and rebellion, in 1719, are the leſs remem. 
bered, becauſe not one pertoa ſuffered death on that ac. 
count. The Spaniſh fleet, with five thouſand ſoldiers, fut. 
fered ſo much in a ſtorm, as to be obliged ro return home; 
but about four hundred of them landed in Scotland, where 
they were joined by a conſiderable body of Highlanders, 
but were ſoon defeated, by an inferior number of kino's 
forces. | F 
The king of Sweden's death was far from being the 14% 
conſiderable of many favourable events; for, had that im. 


placable monarch lived, his deſigns againſt Denmark 


would probably have ſucceeded; and then he would have 


had full leiſure and opportunity for tranſ' porting his hardy 
troops 1nto Scotland, 7 
But, on the other hand, how great and uncommon bh. 


ever the king's good fortune was in removing all obſtructi. 


ons, and firmly eſtabliſhing himſelf on the throne, it wa; 
not without fome alliy, Had his ſucceſſion taken place hs. 
tore the change of the miniſtry, and the diſgrace of the gene- 
ral, it would have Been infinitely more happy, not only for 
the nation but for the laſting tranquility and libecties of 
Europe. France would then have been compelled to give 
up the Spanith monarchy. By advantages in trading to the 
dominions of Spain, in Europe and America, and by ſeve- 
ral conceſſions, we ſhould have had ample means of fe- 
pairing the loſſes ſuſtained in a long and expenſive war, 
The houte of Bourbon had been reduced within their proper 


bounds, and ceaſed to have been the terror and ſcourage of 


their neighbours. 

20 this may be added, that king George came to a peo- 
ple, who had been corrupted both in their political and re- 
ligious notions, and had been taught an averſion to our na- 


tural alhes, and to all foreign proteſtants, while an eſteem 
and afſection for France, and a tenderneſs for many doc- 


trines of popery had been infuſed into them with great ſuc- 
ceſs; and theſe prejudices had indiſpoſed the nation to ſuh- 
mit to a proteftant prince, white the dangers from a poyith 
one were not attended to. The advantages likewiſe of a prol- 
perous war, and many valuable branches of commerce had 
been given up gr neglected; and the revenue was loaded 
with a very heavy debt. The authors of theſe calamities 
had the art and affurance to impute the conſequences of 
them to the king and his miniſters; and their peace-mak- 
ing had left Europe in fuch a ſtate, and their principles 
infected the nation to ſuch a degree, that a good bod 
of regular troops was abſolutely neceflary to the ſafet) 
of the nation; and yet this was exclaimed againſt as inſluw. 
ing it. 

The moderate and ſure methods of diſcharging the pub- 
lic debts which had been offered, having been neglected, 
the South- ſea ſcheme took place to the great misfortune and 
diſgrace of this reign, as well as of the nation in general; 
and though men of all parties and degrees upon this occa- 
hon equally renounced common ſenſe and honeſty, yet they: 
transferred the whole blaine from themſelves to the govern- 
ment. But whatever miſtakes or misfortunes happencd, 
they cannot juſtly be imputed to the King, whole integiity 
and good deligns were eminent and undoubted, and his re- 
ſolution to govern agreeably to our laws and conſtitution 
ſteady and unalterable; though the | beſt underſtanding, 


and the belt diſpoſition are not always ſecure from the arts 


of bold and ambitious men.. 

With regard to the management of affairs abroad, a duc 
attention was paid to the feeble and corrupt ſtate of our 
allies; and the eager and haſty diſpoſition of the people 
for war, their perpetual complaints of the wiſeſt conduct, 
cavilling at the molt affecting ſucceſſes, ſoon growing weary 
of the expence, and longing for peace on any terms, were 
well confidered ; but at the ſame time the dignity and ho- 
nour of the nation were maintained in our methods of comy 
poſing the diſorders and diſturbances ; which was perform- 


many years, She was daughter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, born in 
i666, and married in 1682, 
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ed with as little expence and. hazard as poſſible; and pre- 
ventive and defenſive meaſures were the wiſe and fate poli- 
tics, the happineſs and glory of this reign. | 

As king Jaines, inſtead of giving the Jaws their proper 
courſe, aſſumed a power to diſpence with them: and as 
queen Anne was flattered into a perſuaſion that the regal 
authority was unlimited. King George, on the contrary, 
deſired no power but what enabled him to promote the wel- 
fare of his ſubjects, and was too wile to deem thoſe his 
friends, who would have made their court to him by the 
profeſſion of an obedience which they never practiſed, and 
which has always proved fatal to thoſe princes who have 
put it tothe trial. He had given a proof of his ſovercign 
virtues before he exerciſed them in this nation. His na- 
tural inclination to juſtice led him to rule his German 
ſubjects in the ſame manner that our conſtitution directed 
him to govern the Englith. He regarded civil liberties as 
the natural rights of mankind, and therefore indulged 
them to a people who pleaded no other claim to them than 
his known goodneſs. The conſiſtency of his behaviour was 
ſuch, that he inflexibly purſued thoſe meatures which ap- 
peared the molt juſt and equitable, As he was molt pru- 
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dent in laying proper ſchemes, he was no leſs remarkable 
for his ſteadineſs in accompliſhing what he had once con— 
certed. To this uniformity and firmneſs of mind which 
appeared in all his proceedings, the ſucceſſes that attended 
him were chiefly owing. His martial virtues were no lets 
conſpicuous than his civil, though for the good of his 
ſubjects he ſtudied to decline all occaſions of militais glory. 
He had acquired great reputation in his younger days, 1h 
Hungary and Morea, when he fought againſt the Turks, 
as well as in Germany and Flanders, where he commanded 
againſt the diſturber of the peace of Europe. And, as. 
if perſonal courage was an hereditary virtue of his family, 
three of his brothers fell gloriouſly in the field, fighting 
againſt the enemies of their country, and his ſon (his pre- 


ſent majeſty king George II.) fought with the bravery of 


his father at the battle of Audenarde, when the ſons of 
France and the pretender fled before him. 

As to his moſt private virtues, he was of a grave, eaſy, 
and calm temper, and generous upon all occafions ; and 
the ſerenity and benignity of his mind diſcovered them- 
{elves in his countenance, and captivated the love and ve 
neration of all, who approached him. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
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T. 


XXVIII. 


III. 


From the commencement of KING GEORGE II. to the End of his Reign, 


4 T the acceſſion of George II. the nation had 
47271 A great reaſon to with for an alteration of mca- 
res. The public debt, noiw:thitanuing the buaſted cœco— 
homy and management of the ininifters; notwithſtanding the 
ning fund, which had been <xcolicd as a growing treature 
Wcred to the diſcharge of national incumbrancys; was nos 
Encreaſed to fifty. millions two hundred fixtyhae thou 
Wo hundred and ſix pounds, nineteen ſhilhtngs, eight 
peace three farthing3. The kingdom was bewald Ted in a 
byrinth of treaties and conventions by wich it itood en- 
Wed in pecuniary ſubſides to many powers upon the con- 
Deu, with whom its real intereſts could never be con- 
mected, 
Wieſe foreign connexions; upon unnecefiary wars, and fruit— 
WG cxpeditions. Dangerous encroachments had been made 
Hon the conſtitution,” by the repeal of the ac for triennial 
Burliament ; by frequent ſuſpenſions of che Habcas Corpus 
upon frivolous occaſions; by repealing clauſes in the 
ot ſettlement; by votes of credit; by habituating the 
People to a ſtanding army; and, above all, by eſtablithing 
em of corruption, which at all times would ſecure a 
ority in parliament. The nature of prerogative, by 
Fhich the liberties of the nation had formerly been often 
Rndangered, was now fo well underſtood, and fo ſecurely 
Ecicained, that it could no longer be uſed for the fame 
Wpreſſive purpoſes : beſides, an avowed extenſion of the 
@:crogative required more ability, courage, and reſolution, 
dan the preſent miniſtry could exert. They underſtood 
Wicir own ſtrength, and had recourſe to a more fate and 
electual expedient. The vice, luxury, and proftitution 
Et the age, the almoſt total extinction of ſentiment, ho- 
Four, and public ſpirit, had prepared the minds of men 
Wor ſlavery and corruption, The mcans were in the hands 
f the miniſtry : the public treaſure was at their devotion: 
ey multiplied places and penſions, to increaſe the num- 
ber of their dependents: they ſquandered away the money 
ef the nation without taſte, diſcernment, decency, or re— 
nmorſe: they inliſted an army of the mott abandoned emil- 
Flaries, whom they employed to vindicate the worſt mea- 
Wires in the face of truth, common ſenſe, and common 
boneſty: and they did not fail to ſtigmatife as jacobites, 
and enemies to the government, all thoſe who preſumed to 
queſtion the merit of their adminiſtration. | | 
The ſupreme direction of affairs was not yet engroſſed by 
angle miniſter. Lord Townſhend had the reputation of 
conducting the external tranſactions relating to treaties and 
negotiations. He is ſaid to have underſtood that province, 
[110121 he did not always follow the dictates of his own un- 
[landing He poffeſſed an extenſive fund of know- 
eage; and was well acquainted with the functions of his 
ee. The duke of N. his colleague, was not remarkable 
any of theſe qualifications: he owed his promotion to 
ue uncommon zeal for the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
aud [0 the ſtrength of his intereſt in parliament, rather than 
his judgment, preciſion, or any other intellectual merit. 
Lord C. who may be counted an auxiliary, though not in- 


zr. GEORGE 


The wealth of the nation had been laviihed upon 


chiefly intended, 


II. 


Cl 


mediately concerned in the adminiſtration, had diſtinouiſhe 
ed himtelf in the character of an envoy at feveral courts in 
Europe. He had attained an intimate knowledge of all 
the different intereſts and connexions ſubſiſting among the 
powers of the continent; and he infinitely ſurpaſſed all the 
miniſters in lexraing and capacity. Ie was, indeed, the 
only man genus employed under this government. He 
[poke with eats and propriety: 


— 


to ok upon. the pernicious meaſures of. a bad minuiry 
with ſilent nt nit rather than with avosed deteftation. 
1 lie interior government of Great-Bitain was chie ty ina 
naged by fir Robert Walpole, a man of cxtranrdinacy ta- 
lents, who had from low beginnings rated hinfelf to tue 
head of. the treaſury. Having obtained a feat the lower 
houſe, he declared himſelf one of the molt ward 
ſans of the whig faction. He was enducd with: a ſpecics 
of cloquence, which, though neither nervous nor slegant, 
flowed with great facility, and was ſo plauſble on afl 5 
jects, that even when he miſrepreſented the truth, Whithier 
from 1gnorance or deſign, he {cldom fled th pertuade that 
part of his audience for whoſe hearing his harangue was 
He was well acquauinced wth the nature 
of the public funds, and underſtood the u h myſtery of 


ſtoc-jobbing. This knowledge produced a connertion be— 


Farc ßarti⸗ 
# 


* 


tween him and the money- corporations, which jerved to 
enhance his importance. 
kind were actuated by a ſordid thirſt of lucre: he had 
ſagacity enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to 
his own advantage; and on this, and this alone, he found- 
ed the whole ſuperſtructure of his ſublequent adminittra- 
tion. In the late reign he had, by dint of {peaking deci— 
ſively to every queſtion, by boldly impeachiny the conduct 
of the tory miniſters, by his activity in clections, and en- 
gaging as a projector in the ſchemes of the monied-1nterelt, 
become a leading member in the houſe of commons. By 
his ſufferings under the tory parliament, he attained the 
rank of a martyr to his party: his intereit, his reputation, 
and his preſumption daily increaled : he oppoled Sunder- 
land as his rival in power, and Jicaded a dangerous detcctt- 
on from the miniſtry, which evinced the greatneſs of his 
influence and authority. He had the glory of being prin- 
cipally concerned in effecting a reconciliation between the 
late king and the prince of Wales: then he was re-aftoclated 
in the adminiſtration with additional credit; aud, from the 
death of the earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, he bad 
been making long ſtrides towards the office of primec-minit- 
ter. He knew the maxims he had adopted would ſubheck 
him to the hatred, the ridicule, and reproach of ſome in- 
dividuals, who had not yet rcfigned all tentiments of patri- 
otiſm, nor all views of oppoſition : but the number of theſe 
was inconſiderable, when compared to that which conſti- 
tuted the body of the community; and he would not ſuffer 


* 


the conſideration vf ſuch antagoniſts to come in competition 


He perceived the bulk of man- 
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with his ſchemes of power, affluence and authority. Ne- 
vertheleſs, low as he had humbled antiminiſterial aſſocia- 
tion, it required all his artifice to elude, all his patience 
and natural phlegm to bear the powerful arguments that 
were urged, and the keen fatire that was exerciſed againſt 
his meaſures and management, by a few members in the 
oppotition. Sir William Windham poſſeſſed all the energy 


of clocution : mr. Shippen was calm, intrepid, ſhrewd, and. 


ſarcaſtic: mr. Hungerford, fly, infinuating, and ironical. 
Mr. W. P. inherited from nature a good underſtanding, 
which he had ſtudiouſly cultivated. He was one of the moit 
learned members in the houſe of commons, extremely well 
qualified to judge of literary productions; well read in 
hiſtory and politics; deeply ſkilled in the Britiſh conſtituti- 
on, the detail of government, and the nature of the finances. 
He fpoke with freedom, fluency, and uncommon warmth 
of declaration, which was ſaid to be the effect of perſonal 


animoſity to fir R. W. with whom he had been formerly 


connected. : 

An expreſs arriving on the 14th of June, with an ac- 
count of the king's death, his late majeſty, king George 
II. repaircd from Richmond, where he received this inte]- 


gnce, to Leiceſter-houſe; and the members of the privy- 


council being aſſembled, were ſworn a-new. The king 
declared his firm purpoſe to preferve the conſtitution, in 
church and ſtate, and to cultivate thote alliances which his 
father had made with foreign princes. At the ſame time, he 
took and ſubfcribed the oath for the ſecurity of the church of 
Scotland, as required by the act of union. Next day he was 


proclaimed king of Great-Britain. The parliament affembled 


jn purſuance of the act made for that purpoſe; but was imme- 
diately prorozued by commiſſion to the twenty- ſeventh day 
of the month. All the great officers of ſtate continued in 
their places: fir Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the trea- 


ſury; and the ſyſtem of politics, which the late king had 
eſtabliſked, underwent no fort of alteration. The king, in 


his {peech to both houſes at the opening of the ſeſſion, pro- 
felled a fixed reſolution to merit the love and affection of 
his people, by maintaining them in full enjoyment of their 
religious and civil rights. He promiſed to leſſen the public 
expence as ſoon as the circumſtances of affairs would per- 
mit: he obſerved to the commons, that the grant of the 
rcateſt part of the civii-It revenues was now determined; 
and that it would be neceſſary for them to make a new pro- 
viſion for the ſupport of him and his family: laſtly, he re- 


commended it to both houſes to diſpatch the buſineſs that 


ſhould be neceſlarily brought before them, as the ſeaſon. 
of the year and circumſtances of time required their pre- 
{ence in the country. Addrefles of condolence and con- 
gratulation being drawn up and preſented, the commons, 


* 


in a committee of the whole houſe, took into confideration, 


a motion for a ſupply to his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole 


having obſerved that the annual ſum of ſeven hundred thou- 


ſand pounds, granted to, and ſettled on the late king, had 
fallen ſhort every year; and that his preſent majeſty's ex- 
pences were likely to increaſe, by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of his family, moved that the entire revenues of the civil- 
liſt, which produced about eight hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum, ſhould be ſettled on the king during his life. 
Mr Shippen oppoſed the motion, as inconfiftent with the 


truſt repoſed in them as repreſentatives of the people, who 


ought to be very frugal in exerciting the right of giving 
away the public money. He ſaid, the ſum of {even hun- 
dred thoutand pounds was not obtained for his late majeſty 
without a long and ſolemn debate; and every member 
who contended tor it at that time allowed jt to be an ample 
royal revenue : that although his majeſty's family ſhould 
be enlarged, a circumſtance which had been urged as 
one reaſon for the motion; he preſumed the appointments 
of prince Frederick would be much inferior to thoſe ſettled 
on his preſent majeity when he was prince of Wales: be- 
fides, it was to be hoped that many perſonal, many par- 
ucular expences in the late reign, eſpecially thoſe for fre- 
quent journics to Hanover, would be diſcontinued, and 
entirely ceaſe. He obſerved that the civil-liſt branches 
in the queen's reign did not often exceed the ſum of five 
hundred and fifty thouſand peunds; nevertheleſs, ſhe 
called upon her parliament but once, in a reign of thirteen 
years, to pay the debts contracted in her civil government; 
and theſe were occationed by the uparalleled inſtances of 
her piety and generoſity. She gave the firſt-fruits and 
tenths, ariſing to nineteen thouland pounds a-year, as an 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, She 
beſtowed five thouſand pounds per annum, out of the Poſt- 
office, on the duke of Marlborough: ſhe ſuffered ſeven 
hundred pounds to be charged weekly on the ſame oftice, 
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for the ſervice of the public: ſhe expended ſeverx; ;... 
dred thouſand pounds in building the caſtle of Bl, 
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ſhe allowed four thouſand pounds annually to prince ©1,,. MR VE. 
of Denmark: ſhe ſuſtained great loſſes by the ti c,--,..Mi calat 
ſhe ſupported the poor Palatines : ſhe exhibited many , 22 * 

proots of royal bounty; and immediately before her «MM nes 
ſhe had formed a plan of retrenchment, which would of cc 
reduced her yearly expences to four hundred and Gt... TT 
thouſand nine hundred and forty-one pounds. He ain : 
that a million a year would not be ſufficient to car;1, Wi 1 
the exorbitant expences, fo often and fo jultly 'comp1,j,, Wi i 
of in the houſe of commons: that over and ahoye .. ME * 


N = = nea 
yearly allowance of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, n,.. lj 


occaſional taxes, many exceſſive ſums were raiſed, an: Joop 
ſunk in the bottomleſs gulf of ſecret ſervice. Two 1... . a 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds were raiſed in defiancc 55 i 
the ancient parliamentary methods, to ſecure the ;.. A 
dom from a Swediſh invaſion: then the two inſurances 115 
fices were erected, and paid near three hundred thouſyr W 1 U 
pounds for their charters: our enmity with Sweden b on 
changed into alliance, a ſubſidy of ſeventy-two tho dees 
pounds was implicitly granted, to fulfil ſome ſecret cn... gone 
ment with that crown: four-and-twenty thouſand 0... 0 
were given for burning merchant ſhips arrived fron . ou 
fected places, though the goods, which ought to have H of t 


deſtroyed for the public fafety, were afterwards prix ſalet 


ſold: a ſum of ive hundred thouſand pounds was dem, 


ed, and granted, for the paving the debts of the c:yi1.1: Wi 55 
and his majefty declared, by metlage, he was reſolved tog men 
trench his expences for the f:iture, Notwithſtandins 1, com 
reſolution, in leſs than four years, a new demand of H xeco 
like ſum was made and granted, to diſcharge new. incu" Wi yuh 
brances : the Spanish ſhips of war which admiral Byng to; com 
in the Mediterranean were ſold for a conſiderable um into 
money: one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pou! WI gov 
were granted in the laſt ſeſſion, to be ſecretly diſpoſed q cho 
for the public utility; and there was ſtill a debt in the cir! Lan 
government, amounting to above fix hundred thou in 
pounds. He took notice, that this amazing extravagme e The 
happened under the conduct of perſons pretending to (ir. WI and 
pals all their predecefſors in the knowledge and care of the 
public revenue: that as none of theſe ſums had been .. in | 
counted for, they were, in all probability, employed h Th 
ſervices not fit to be owned. He ſaid, he heartily wiſhe i por 
that time, the great diſcoverer of hidden truths, and ch. che 
cealed iniquities, might produce a liſt of all ſuch a5 hi the 
been perverted from their public duty by private peniions: Over 
who had been the hired flaves and the corrupt inſtrumen; WM rc 
of a profuſe and vain-glorious adminiſtration. He pro. for 
poſed, that inſtead of granting an addition to the civil-lit, the 
they ſhould reſtrict that revenue to a certain ſum, by co. Wi dre 
cluding the queſtion with theſe words, in like manner as poi 
they were granted and continued to his late majeſty, to 251 , tro 
make up the clear yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thoutan Se 
pounds.“ To theſe particulars, which were indeed una fer 
iwerable, no reply was made. Even this mark of decencs mi 
was laid aſide, as idle and ſuperfluous. The houſe aged 2 t 
to the motion; and a bill was brought in for the better tup- ve 
port of his majeſty's houſehold. The commons having re-: iti 
ceived a meflage from the king, deſiring they would ma by 
further proviſion for the queen his concert, reſolved, © i WR gr 
in caſe ſhe ſhould furvive his majeſty, the ſum of one h- 
dred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettted upon her for lis, tic 
charged upon the revenues of the civil-liſt, together with th 
his majeſty's palace of Somerſet-houſe, and Richmond Od or 
Park.” A bill was formed on this reſolution, which, 3 m 
well as the other, patled both houſes: and received the bi 
royal affent on the 17th day of July, when the king, in 4 nc 
ipcech to both houſes, expreſſed his ſatisfaction with their Or 
conduct; and congratulated them upon the wealth and be 
glory of the nation, by which they had acquired {u: 80 
weight in holding the balance of Europe. Then the lord. V 
chancellor prorogued the parliament to the 29th day © Cc 
Auguſt; but on the ſeventh of that month a proclamation fc 
was iſſued for diſſolving this, and convoking another. I 
_ Inthe interim ſome changes were made in different de- tl 
partments of civil economy, Lord vitcount Torrington n 
was placed at the head of the admiralty: the earl of \ el. n 
morland was appointed firſt lord-commiſſioner of trade an 
plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chelteclicld, y 
a nobleman remarkable for his wit, eloqtience, and po- 1 
liſhed manners, was nominated ambaſſador to the Hage, , 
The privy-council being diffolved, another was appoint© l 
of the members then preſent. The duke of Devonſhite 


was dignified with the place of preſident ; and the duke 
of St. Alban's was appointed malter of the horſe. On ue 


„ ſolemnity.“ | 
E were perfectly reconciled : all Europe was freed from the 
calamities of war; and the peace of Great-Britain fuilered 
W 0 interruption, except from ſome tranhent tumults among 
the tinners of Cornwall, who, being provoked by a ſcarcity 
of corn, roſe in arms, and plundered the granaries of that 
Y count\. | 
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| derenth day of October the coronation of the king and 


ueen was performed at Weſtminſter- abbey, with the uſual 
By this time the courts of France and Spain 


The elections in England and Scotland for the parliament 


4 having ſucceeded on the new ſyſtem, according to the 
wishes of the miniſtry, the two houſes met on the 23d day of 


January, when the commons unanimouſly choſe for their 


3 ſpeaker Arthur Onſlow, eſq. knight of the ſhire for Surry, a 


entleman of extenſive knowledge, worth, and probity, 
rave, eloquent, venerable, and every way qualified for 


che diſcharge of that honourable and important office. The 
bing, in his ſpeech to this new parliament, declared, that, 
by the laſt advices from abroad, he had reaſon to hope the 
E gjficultics which had hitherto retarded the execution 
of the preliminaries, and the opening of the congrels, 
E would ſoon be entirely removed: in the mean time he re- 


preſented the abſolute neceſſity of continuing the prepara- 


tions which had hitherto ſecured the nation, and prevented 
b an open rupture in Europe. He promiſed, that his firſt 
care ſhould be to reduce from time to time the expence 
of the public, as often, and as ſoon as the intereſt and 
E fafery of his people would permit ſuch reduction. 


He ex- 
preſſed an earneſt qeſire of leeing che foundation laid of an 


ellectual ſcheme for the increaſe and encouragement of ſea- 
men in general, that they might be invited rather than 
E compelled into the ſervice of their country, 
recommended unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch of the public 
E buſineſs. Thoſe ſpeeches, penned by the miniſter, were 
E compoſed with a view to ſoothe the minds of the people 
into an immediate concurrence with the meaſures of the 


Finally, he 


government; but without any intention of performing 


E thoſe promiſes of economy, reformation, and national ad- 
vantage. | | 
nin expreſſions of applauſe and affection to his majeſty. 
E The lords, in their addreſs, hailed him as the beit of kings, 
E and true father of his country. 
E the warmeſt ſenſe of gratitude for the bleſſings they enjoved 
in his reign, though it was not yet eight months old. 


The two houſes ſeemed to vie with each other 
The commons expretled 


They approved of all his tranſactions; promiſed to ſup— 


1 port him in all his undetrakings; and declared they would 
E chearfully grant whatever ſupplies ſhould be wanted tor 
the public ſervice. 


Having conſidered the eſtimates Which 
were laid before them by order of his majeſty, they voted 


E two-and-twenty thouſand nine hundred and fittv-five men 
for guards and garriſons; and fifteen thouſan ſeamen for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
dred and thirty thoutand nine hundred and twenty-three 


They granted two hun- 


pounds, for the maintenance of twelve thouſand Hethan 


E troops: a ſubſidy of fifty thoufand pounds to the king of 

Sweden; and half that ſum to the duke of Brunſwick Wol- 
ſenbuttel. d The expence of the year amounted to four 
millions, raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhill!inss in the pound, 
a walt-tax, and by borrowing of the bak one million ſe— 


ven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ; tor which annu- 
ties to the amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, to be raiſed 
by duties on coals imported into the city of London, were 
granted to that corporation. | 

All theſe ſums, however, were not granted without queſ- 
The number of land- forces occaſioned a debate; and 
the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed without diſpute and 
oppoſition. When they deliberated on the loan of the Bank, 
mr. W. Pulteney obſerved, that the ſhifting of funds was 
but perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil day: that 
notwithſtanding the great merit which ſome perions had built 
on the ſinking fund, it appeared that the national debt had 
been increaſed ſince the ſetting up that pompous project. 
Some warm altercation paſſed between him and fir Robert 
Walpole on this ſubject. The lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of London preſented a petition, ſetting 
forth, that the duties already laid upon coals and cum, 
imported into London, affected the trade of that city only; 
that the inequality of the burthen was a great ditcourage- 
ment to their manufactures, and an hard{}ip upon all the 
trading inhabitants. The petition was rejected, and the 


King George II. aſcended the throne in the 44th year of his age. On 
me 2d day of September, 1705, he ef) ouſed the princes Wilhelmina Char- 
lotte Caroline, daughter to John Frederick marquis of Brandenburgh- 
Anſpach, by whom he had two ſons; Frederick Louis Prince of Wales, born 
at Hanover, on the 31ſt day of January, 170%, and \W illiam Auguſtus, born 
u London, on the 156th day of April, 1721, She had likewiſe born four 
Puefles, namely, Aune, Acuclia, Carolina, Mary, and was alter ward de- 


wrought plate was totally omitted. 
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tax impoled. The houſe having addrefled the king for a 
1 and diſtinct account of the diſtribution of two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, charged to have been 
iſſued for ſecuring the trade and navigation of the king- 
dom, and preferving and reſtoring the peace of Europe, 
he declined granting their requeſt, but ſignified in general, 
that part of the money had been iflued and diſbürfed by 
his late majeſty, and the remainder by himſelf, for carry- 
ing on the ſame neceſſary ſervices, which required the 
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greateſt ſecrecy. Such a meſſage in the reign of king Wil- 


liam would have raiſed a dangerous flame in the houſe of 
commons. 0 | 
[1728] Mr W. Pultney inveighed againſt ſuch a vague 
and general way of accounting for the public monev, as 
tending to render parliaments altogether inſignificant, to 
cover embezzlements, and to ſcreen corrupt and rapacious 
miniſters. The commons having taken into conſideration 
the ſtate of the national debt, examined the accounts, and 
interrogated the proper officers. A motion was made by 
a court member, that it appeared the monies already iflued 
and applied towards diſcharging the national debts, to- 
gether with a ſum to be iflued at Tady-day, amounted to 


fx millions ſix hundred forty-cight thouſand ſeven hundred 


and {ixty-two pounds, five thillings, one penny, once 
farthing. In vain did the leaders of the oppolition expoſe 
the fallacious tendency of this motion. In vain did they 
demonſtrate the fraudulent artiſice uſed in drawing up the 
accounts: the motion was carried; and ſeveral retolutions 
were taken on the itate of the national debts. In the par- 
ticular account of theſe debts, upon which the houſe re- 
ſolved to form a repreſentation to his majeſty, an article of 
three hundred thouland pounds relating to the duty upon 
This extraordinary 
omiſſion being dilcovered, gave riſe to a very warm debate, 
and to very levere reflexions againſt thoſe who ſuperin- 
tended the public accounts. This error being rectified, 
a committee appointed for the purpoſe drew up the repre- 
ſentation, containing a particular detail of the national 
debts diſcharged and incurred fince the twenty-fiſth day 
of December, in the year one thoutand feven hundred and 
ſixteen, with a ſtate of the ſinking fund and of the public 
credit. The drait being approved by the houſe, was pre- 
ſented to the king, who received it gractoufly, He took 
this opportunity of ſaying, that the proviſion made for 
gradually diſcharging. the national debt was now become 
o certain and confiderable, that nothing, but ſome un- 
foreſeen event could alter or diminith it : a circumſtance 
that afforded the faireſt proſpect of fecing the old debts 
diſcharged, without any neceſſity of incurring new incum- 
brances. | | 

This anſwer, fraught with many other expreſſions of 
fatherly tenderneſs for his people, paved the way for 
a metlage to the houic, demanding a vote of credit to 
fulfil certain engagements entered into, and concerited with 
the advice and concurrence. of the laſt parliament, for 


ſecuring. the trade and navigation ot the kingdom, and 


tor reſtoring and preſerving the peace of Europe. Though 
a debate enjued upon this meſtage, the majority refolved 
that an addrels ſhould be pretented to his majeſty, declar- 
ing the duty and fidelity of the commons, their entire 
confidence in his royal care and goodneſs, and their readi- 
neſs to enable his majeſty to fulfil his engagements. A 
vote of credit paſted accordingly. During this ſeſſion, 
the pecrs were chiefly employed in examining copies of 
ſeveral treaties aud alliances which the king fubmitted to 
their peruſal : they Lkewiſe prepared a bill for amending 
the ſtatute of limitation, which, however, did not paſs into 
a law : they conſidered the ſtate of the national debt a 
ſubject fruitful of debates : they paſſed the mutiny-bill, 
and thoſe that were ſent up from the commons, touching 
the ſupplies ; together with an act, obliging ſhips arriving 
from infected places to perform quarantine; and ſome 
others of a more private nature. "Theſe bills having re- 
ceived the royal atlent, the king cloſed the ſeſſion on the 
twenty-eighth day of May, when hc thanked the commons 
for the eftectual ſupplies they had raited, and in particular, 
for having empowered him to borrow five hundred thouſand 
pounds for the diſcharge of wages due to the ſeamen em- 
ployed in the navy. 

England was at this period quite barren of remark- 


livered of Louiſa, married in the ſequel to the king of Denmark. 

b Nothing could be a greater burleſque upon negotiation than this 
treaty of alliance concluded with the petty duke of Woltenbuttel, who very 
gravely guarantees to his Britannic majeſty the poſſeſſion of his three kings 
doms, and obliges him to ſupply his niajeſty with five thouſand men, in 
conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of five-und-twenty thouſand pounds for 
Gur years, | 
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able events. The king's uncle, Erneſt Auguſtus, prince 


of Brunſwick, duke of York, and biſhop of Oſnabruck, 
died on the third day of Auguſt, and was ſucceeded 
in the biſhoprick by the elector of Cologn, according to 
the pactum by which Oſnabruck is alternately poſſeſſed by 
the houſe of Brunſwick and that elector. In the beginning 
of December, his majeſty's eldeſt fon prince Fredrick ar- 
rived in England from Hanover, where he had hitherto 
refided, was introduced into the privy-council, and created 
prince of Wales. Signior Como, reſident from the duke 
of Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, becauſe his 
maſter paid to the pretender the honours due to the king 


of Great-Britain., The congreſs opened at Soiflons, for 


determining all diſputes among the powers of Europe, 
proved ineffectual. | 
and reconciling ſo many different pretenſions and intereſts, 
that the contracting parties in the alliance of Hanover pro- 
poſed a proviſional treaty, concerning which no definitive 
anſwer was given as yet by the courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid. The fate of Europe, therefore, continued in ſuſ- 
pence : the Engliſh fleet lay inactive and rotting in the 
Weſt-Indies: the failors periſhed miſerably, without caring 
to avenge their country's wrongs ; while the Spaniſh cruiſ- 
ers committed depredations with impunity on the com- 
merce of Great-Britain. The court of Spain, at this junc- 
ture, ſeemed cold and indifferent with regard to a pacifi- 
cation with England. It had renewed a good underſtand- 
ing with France, and now ſtrengthened its intereſt by a 
double alliance of marriage with the royal family of Portu- 
gal. The infanta of this houſe was betrothed to the prince 
of Auſtrias: while the Spaniſh infanta, formerly affianced 
to the French king, was now matched with the prince of 
Braſil, eldeſt fon of his Portugucſe majeſty. In the month 
of January, the two courts met in a wooden houſe built 
over the little river Coya, that ſeparates the two kingdoms, 
and there the princefſes were exchanged. | 
The parliament of Great-Britain meeting according to 
their laſt prorogation on the twenty-firſt day of January, 
the king in his ſpeech communicated the nature of the ne- 
gotiation at the congrels. He demanded ſuch ſupplies as 
might enable him to act vigorouſly in concert with his allies, 
provided his endeavours to eſtabliſh an advantageous peace 
ſhould miſcarry ; and he hinted, that the dilatory conduct 


of the courts of Vienna and Madrid proceeded 1n a great 


meaſure from the hopes that were given, of creating dilcon- 
tents and diviſions among the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 
This ſuggeſtion was a miniſterial. artifice to inflame the 


z cal and reſentment of the nation, and intimidate the mem 


bers in the oppoſition. Accordingly the hint was purſued, 
and in the addrefles from both houſes, that could not fail 
of being agreeable, conſidering the manner in which they 


were dictated, particular notice was taken of this article: 


both peers and commons expreſſed their deteſtation and 
abhorrence of thote, who, by ſuch baſe and unnatural ar- 
tifices, ſuggeſted the means of diſtreſſing their country, 
and clamoured at the inconveniencies which they themſelves 
had occaſioned. la theſe addreiles, likewiſe, the parlia- 
ment congratulated his majeſty on the arrival of the prince 
of Wales in his Britiſh dominions; and the commons ſent 
a particular compliment to his royal highneſs on that occa- 
fon. The eſtimates having been examined in the uſual 
form, the houſe voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen for the en- 
{ſuing year; but the motion for continuing the fame num- 
ber of land-forces which had been allowed 1n the preceeding 
vear, was not carried without diſpute. All the arguments 
againſt a ſtanding army in time of peace, as inconſiſtent 
with the Britiſh conſtitution, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, were repeated with 3 vivacity by mr. 
Shippen and mr. W. Pulteney. Theſe, however, were an— 
ſwered, and repreſented as abſurd, by mr. Horatio Walpole 
and mr. D. two i{taunch adherents of the miniſter. The 
negotiations: he was blunt, aukward, and floyenly.: an 
orator without eloquence, an ambaſſador without dignity, 
and a _plenipttentiary_ without addreſs. The other had 
natural parts and acquired knowledge; ſpoke with confi- 
dence; and in difpure was vain, ſarcaſtic, petulant, and 
verboſe. | 

The {ubſidies to Sweden, Hefle-Caſſel, and Wolfenbuttel 
were continued, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of fir 
Joſeph Jekyll, mr. Lutwyche, and mr. Pulteney ; which 
laſt obſerved, that as the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and 
the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, uſually maintained 


a certain number of troops in their pay, it was but reaſon- 


© It afterwards appeared that ſome of the members of this 
ſed; and the committee was ſuffered to fink into oblivion» 
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Such difficulties occurred in ſettling 


frit had, in deſpite of nature, been employed in different 
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able that Great-Britain ſhould defray no more than the ex. 
pence of the additional forces which thoſe powers had 
raiſed, in conſequence of their conventions with the kin 
of England. Sir Robert Walpole perceiving that th; 
remark made an impreſſion on the houſe, thought it nec 
ſary to vindicate his mealure: he expatiated upon the vi. 
dom of the late king, in concluding the Hanover alliane, 
He affirmed that the convention with Heſſe-Caſſel had pre. 


vented a war in the empire, for which the court of Vieny, 


had made great preparations : that the emperor had not 
only augmented his own forces by the help of Spanith ti). 
fidies, but allo retained the troops of three electors ; nud 
if he had not been overawed by the Heſſians, would cer. 
tainly have rejected the preliminaries, and all other advance 
towards a pacification : that, therefore, they ought ng 
to grudge an expence which had already proved fo bench. 
cial to the tranquillity of Europe. Sir Joleph Jekyll replic, 
that whatever gloſs might be put upon ſuch meaſures, they 
were repugnant to the the maxims by which England in 
former times had ſteered and ſquared its conduct with rcl4. 
tion to its intereſt abroad: that the navy was the natura 
ſtrength of Great-Bruain—its belt defence and ſecurity ; 
but it, in order to avoid a war, they ſhould be fo free-hearted 
as to buy and maintain the forces of foreign princes, they 
were never like to ſee an end of ſuch extravagant expencc:, 
This gentleman, who exerciled the office of maſter c# the 
rolls, had approved himſelf a zealous defender of whig prin. 
ciples, was an able lawyer, a fenfible ſpeaker, and a con- 
{ctentious patriot. The ſupplies were raifed by a continu. 
tion of the land-tax, the duties upon malt, cyder, and 


perry, an additional impoſition on unmalted corn uſed in 


diſtilling, and by ſale of annuities to the Bank not excced.- 
ing fifty thouſand pounds per annum. 

Petitions were delivered to the houſe of commons from 
the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, com- 
plaining of the interruptions they had ſuffered in their trade 
tor ſeveral years, by the depredations of the Spaniard: in 
the Weſt-Indies. Theſe being conſidered, the houle ordered 
the lords of the admiralty to produce the other memorials gf 


the ſame kind which they had received, that they might 


be laid before the congreſs at Soiſſons: then they addretted 
his majelty for copies of all the letters and inſtructions which 
had been ſent to admiral Hoſier, and thoſe who ſucceeded 
him in the command of the Weſt-India ſquadron. Mir 
Oglethorpe having been informed of thocking cruclties 
and oppreſſions exerciſed by gaolers upon their priſoners, 
moved for an examination into theſe practices, and was 
choſen chairman of a committee appointed to eaquire int: 
the ſtate of the gaols of the kingdom. They began with 
the Fleet-priſon, which they vilited in a body: there they 
found fir William Rich, baronet, loaded with irons, by 
order of Bambridge the warden, to whom he had given 
ſome flight cauſe of offence. They made a diicovery of 
many inhuman barbarities, which had been committed by 
that ruthan, and detected the molt iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, 
villainy, and extortion. When the report was made by 


the committee, the houſe unanimouſly refolved, that Tho— 


. 


mas Bambridge, acting warden of the Fleet, had wi 
permitted ſeveral debtors to eſcape; had been guilty of 

moit notorious breaches of truſt, great extortions, and the 
higheſt crimes and miſdemeanours in the execution of his 
office; that he had abitrarily and unlawfully loaded with 
Irons, put into dungeons, and deſtroyed prifoners for dcbt, 
under his charge, treating them in the moſt barbarous and 
cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of the 14s 
of the kingdom. John Huggins, eſq. who had been war- 
den-ot the Fleet-priſon, was ſubjected to a reſolution of the 
ſame nature. The houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, 
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Other merchants complained by petitions of the lofles /iil- 
tained by the Spaniards. The houſe, in a grand committee, 


inqueſt were actuated by other motives than thoſe they pref 
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fared them he would uſe his beſt endeavours to anſwer the de- 
fires and expectations ot his people, in an affair of fo much im- 
portance 3 and they, in another addreſs, thanked him for his 
| racious anſwer. They did not, however, receive ſuch a ſa- 
Ustactory reply to a former addreſs, touching the ſum of fixty 
B thoutand pounds that hid been ſtated in the public account, 
without, ſpecification of the particular uſes to which it was 
applied His mayelty gave them to underſtand that the 


money had been iſſued and diſburſed for ſecret ſevices; and 


that a diſtinct and particular account of the diſtribution of it 
could not be given without a manifeſt prejudice to the pub- 
lic, A bill was prepared for the more effectual preventing 
bribery and corruption in elections for members of parlia— 
ment; and it paſled through the houle without oppotition : 
but their attention was chiefly employed upon the Spaniſh 
depredations, which had rad a great clamour through the 
whole kingdom, and excited very warm difputes in parlia— 
ment; for they were generally reputed the fruits of negli- 
ence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the miniſters. The 
commons having made turther progrets in the enquiry, and 
received freſh petitions from the merchants, paſſed fome re- 
ſolutions, in which the Spaniards were accuſed of having 
violated the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns; and 
with having treated inhumanly the maſters and crews of ſhips 
belonging to Great-Britain, They juititicd the in tructions 

ven to admiral Hoſier, to ſeiſe and detain the flota and 
galleons of Spain, until juilice and ſatig faction ſhould be ren- 
dered to his majeſty and his alllics; nay, even declared that 
{uch ſeiſure would have been juit, prudent, and neceſſary, 


tending to prevent an open rupture, and to preſerve the. 


peace and tranquility of Europe. They again addretied the 
king to uſe his endeavours to procure ſatisfaction; and he 
promiſed to comply with their request. 

Mr Scroope, member for Briſtol, moved for an addreſs, 
entreating his majeſty to order an account of the produce of 
the civil-liſt revenues for one year to be laid before the hiouſe. 


The addreſs was preſented, the account produced, and the 


houſe, in a grand committee, took this aflair into conſidera- 
tion. The courtiers afirmed that they fell ſhort of the eight 
hundred thoutand pounds ſettled upon his majeity ; and mr, 
Scroope propotcd that the tum of one hundred and fifteen 
thouſand pounds ſhould be granted to the king, on account 
of thoſe deficiencies and arrcars. The motion was vigorouſly 
op2oted by mr. Pulteney and other members. They expreſ- 
ſed their ſurpriſe that it ſhould he made ſo late in the ſeſſion, 
when no further demand of money could be reaſonably ex- 
pected; and they ſaid it was more extraordinary, becauſe it 
appeared in the former ſeſſion, from the examination of the 
accounts than before the houſe, that the revenues of the c1- 
vil-liſt produced yearly a much greater ſum than that for 
which they were gi: en. MrPultency moved chat the accounts 
and papers ſhould be referred to the examination of a {clect 
committee, properly empowered to inveſtigate the truth. 
The miniſters oppoſed this motion; and the queſtion being 
put, it paſſed in che negative. The majority voted the ſum 
demanded; and in a bill for ſettling the price of imported 
corn, they inſerted the reſolution for granting to his majeſty 
the ſum of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds, on ae- 
count of arrears due on the civil-liſt revenues, | 
The houſe of lords having prepared a bill for the more 
electual puniſhment of forgery, which was paſſed into a 
law, and ordered the judges'to bring in another, on the 
report of a committee appointed to confider the cate of im- 
priloned debtors, at length deliberated upon the ſtate of 
the nation, particulaily the poſitive demand made by the 
court of Spain for the reſtitution of Gibraltar, grounded 
ona letter written by the late king to his catholic majeſty. 
From a copy of the letter laid before the houſe, it plainly 
appeared that king George Il. had conſented to this reſti- 
tution. A motion being made for a reſolution, importing, 
that for the honour of his majeſty, and the preſervation and 
ecurity of the trade and commerce of the kingdom, effec- 
tual care ſhould be taken in the preſent treaty that the king 
t Spain ſhould renounce all claim and pretenfion to Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, in plain and ſtrong terms, a debatę 
enſued, and the queſtion being put, pafled in the negative, 
though not without a proteſt. Then the majority refolved, 
that the houſe did entirely rely upon his majeſty, that he 
would, for the maintaining the honour and ſecuring the 
trade of this kingdom, take effectual care in the prelent 
treaty to preſerve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
Minorca, - When the houſe examined the papers relating 
to the Spaniſh depredations, many ſevere reflections were 
uttered againſt the conduct of the miniſtry; and a motion 


A The peers that diftingniſhed themſelves in the oppoſition were Beaufort, 
ualturd, Craven, Foley, Lichfield, Scarſdale, Go:rerg Mounjoy Ply- 
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was made, to reſolve that Hoſier's expedition was an un— 
reaſonable burthen on the nation; but this too was rejected, 
and occaſioned another proteſt. Nor did the clauſe in the 
corn-bill, for granting 115,000l. to his majeſty, paſs 
through the houle of peers without warm oppoſition. Di- 
vers lords alledged, that, inſtead of a deficiency in the 
civil-liſt revenues, there was a conſiderable furplus : that 
this was a new grant, and amew burthen on the people: 
that the nation was loaded, not to complete, but to aug— 
ment the tum deſigned for the civil-liſt; and this at a time 
when the public debts were increated ; when the taxes were 
heavily felt in all parts of the country; when the foreign 
trade of Britain was incumbered and diminiſhed ; when 
her manufactures were decayed ; her poor multiplied; and 
the was furrounded by many other national calamitics, 
They obſerved, that if the produce of the civil-liſt revenue 
ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum of Soo, oool. the de- 


ficiency mult he made good to his majeſty by the public; 


whereas no proviſion was made, by which, if the produce 
of theſe revenues ſhould excced that ſum, the ſurplus could 
accrue to the benefit of the public: that, by this prece- 
dent, not only real deficiencies were to be made good, 
but alſo ſupp lies were to be given for arrears ſtanding out 
at the end of every year, which ſhould come on before the 
ſupphes could be granted, though the ſupply given to 
make good arrears in one year would certainly increale the 
{urpluſages in another: that the revenues. of the civil-liſt 
were variable in their own nature; and even when there is 
a deficiency in the produce, there might be arrcars in the 
receipt; theſe might be eaſily increaſed by the managemen 
of deſigning miniſters, by private directions to receivers, 
and by artful methods of ſtating accounts. All theſe ar- 
guments, and other objections equally ſtrong and plauſible, 
againit this unconſcionable and unparliamentary motion, 
terved only to cvince the triumph of the miniſtry over 
ſhame and ſentiment, their contempt of public ſpirit, and 
their defiance of national reproach. 4 N 

1729] The king had, on the 24th day of March, 
given the royal affent to five bills; and on the 14th day 
of May, the ſame ſanction was given to thirty other bills, 
including an act, enabling the queen to be regent during 
his majeity's abſence, without taking the oaths; and ano- 
ther for the relief of infolvent debtors. At the tame time 
two-and-thirty private bills were palled : then the king cx- 
preſſed his approbation of the parliament, ſignified his in- 
tention to viſit his German dominions, and ordered the 
chancellor to prorogue both houſes. His majeſty having 
appointed the queen regent of the realm, {ct out for Hano— 
ver, on the 17th day of May, in order to remove a_ petty 
miſunderſtanding which had happened between that clec- 
torate and the court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian ſubjects 
had been preſfed or decoyed into the fervice of Pruſſia ; 
and the regents. of Hanover had ſciſed certain Pruffian 
officers, by way of reprifal. The whole united kingdom 
of Great-Britain at this juncture enjo; ed uninterrupted re- 
poſe; and commerce continued to increaſe, in ſpite of all 
reſtriction. and diſcouragement. The people of Ireland. 
found themſelves happy under the government of lord Car- 
teret; and their parliament, aſtembling in the month of 
September, approved themſelves the fathers of their coun— 
try. They eſtabliſhed funds for the diſcharge of their na— 
tional debt, and for maintaining the expence of govern— 
ment: they enacted wholeſome laws for the encourage— 
ment of manufactures, trade, and agriculture; and they 
formed wile regulations in different branches of civil œco— 
nomy. Some time after this ſeſſion, Which was conducted 
with ſo much harmony and patriotiſm, lord Carteret re- 
turned to England; and was ſucceeded by the duke of 
Dorſet in the government of that kingdom. In the month 
of May, Charles Townſhend reſigned the ſeals, which were 
given to colonel Stanhope, now created earl of Harrington 
o fir R. W. now reigned without a rival. James carl of 
Waldgrave was appointed ambaflador to the court of 
France, which, about that time, was filled with joy by the 
birth of a dauphin. 

In the month of September, Victor Amadeus, king of 
Sardinia, reſigned his crown to his fon Charles Emanuel, 
prince of Piedmont. The father reſerved to himiclt a re- 
venue of one hundred thouſand piſtoles per annum, retired 
to the caſtle of Chamberry, and eſpouſed the countets dow- 
ager of St. Sebaſtian, who declined the title of queen, but 
aſſumed that of marchioneſs of Somerive. Though the 
congreſs at Soiſſons proved abortive, conferences were be- 
gun at Seville, between the plenipotentiaries of England, 


mouth, Bathurſt, Northampton, Coventry. Oxford and Mortimer, Vi 
loughby de Broke, Boyle, and Warrington, 
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France, and Spain; and a treaty was concluded on the gth 
of November, not only without the concurrence of the em- 
peror, but even contrary to his right, as eſtabliſhed by the 
quadruple alliance, On this ſubject he communicated an 
imperial commiliorial decree to the ſtates of the empire 
aflembled in the diet at Ratiſbon, which was anſwered by 
the French miniſter de Chavigny. In October, Peter II. 
czar of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter I. died in the 15th 
year of his age, at Moſcow, and was ſucceeded on the 
Ruſſian throne by the princeſs Anne Ivanowna, ſecond 
daughter of John Alexowitz, eldeſt brother of the firſt 
peter, and widow of Frederick William duke of Courland. 
The following month was rendered remarkable by the death 
of Pope Benedict XIII. in whoſe room cardinal Laurence 
Corſini was raiſed to the pontificate, and aſſumed the name 
of Clement XII. 

The Britiſh parliament aſſembling on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, the king gave them to underſtand, that the peace of 
Europe was now eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Seville, built 


upon the foundation of former treaties, and tending to 
render more effectual what the contracting powers in the 


quadruple alliance were before engaged to ſee performed. 
He aflured them that all former conventions made with 
Spain in favour of the Britiſh trade and navigation were 
renewed and confirmed: that the free uninterrupted ex- 
erciſe of their commerce was reſtored : that the court of 
Spain had agreed to an ample reſtitution and reparation for 
unlawful ſeiſures and depredations: that all rights, priv1- 
leges, and poſſeſſions, belonging to him and his allies, 
were ſolemnly re-eſtabliſhed, confirmed, and guaranteed; 
and that not one conceſſion was made to the prejudice of 
his ſubjects. He told them he had given orders for re- 
ducing a great number of his land-foices, and for laying 
up great part of the fleet; and obſerved that there would be 
a conſiderable ſaving in the expence of the current year. 
After both houſes had preſented their addreſſes of thanks 


and congratulation to the king on the peace of Seville, the 


lords took that treaty into conſideration, and it did not pals 
enquiry without ſevere animadverſion. | 

The lords in the oppoſition excepted to the article by 
which the merchants of Great-Baitain were obliged to make 
proof of their loſſes at the court of Spain. They ſaid this 
{tipulation was a hardſhip upon Britiſh ſubjects, and diſho- 
nourable to the nation: that few would care to undertake 


ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive journey, eſpecially as 


they had reaton to apprehend their claims would be coun- 


terbalanced by the Spaniards; and, after all, they would 


have no more but the flender comfort of hoping to obtain 
that addreſs by commiſſaries which they had not been able 
to procure by plenipotentiaries. They thought it very 
extraordinary, that Great-Britain ſhould be bound to ra- 
tify and guarantce whatever agreement ſhould be made be- 
tween the king of Spain and the dukes of Parma and Tuſ— 
cany, concerning the garriſons once eſtabliſhed to their coun- 
tries: that the Englith ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt in effectu- 


ating the introduction of ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops into 


the towns of "Tuſcany and Parma, without any ſpecifica- 
tion of the methods to be taken, or the charge to be incur- 
red in giving their aſſiſtance: that they ſhould guarantee 
for ever, not only to Don Carlos, but even to all his ſuc- 
ceflors, the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of Tutcany and Parma; 


a ſtipulation which in all probability would involve Great- 


Britain in endleſs quarrels and diſputes, about a country 
with which they had no concern. They affirmed that the 
treaty of Seville, inſtead of confirming other treaties, was 


. contradiAtory to the quadruple alliance, particularly in the 


article of introducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Par- 
ma, in the room of neutral forces ſtipulated by the former 


alliance; and agreeing that they ſhould there remain until 


Don Carlos and his ſucceffors ſhould be ſecure and exempt 
from all events. They complained that theſe alterations, 
from the tenour of the quadruple alliance were made 
without the concurrence of the emperor, and even without 


inviting him to accede; an affront which might alienate 


his friendſhip from England, and hazard the loſs of: ſuch 
an ancient, powerful, and faithful ally: they declared that 
throughout the whole treaty there ſeemed to be an artful 
omiſſion of any expreſs ſtipulation, to ſecure Great-Britain 


in her right to Gibraltar and Minorca. Such was the ſub— 


ſtance of the objections made to the peace; then lord 
Bathurit moved tor a reſolution, that the agreement on the 
treaty of Seville, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to 
te duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, with Spa- 
niſh troops, „was a manifeſt violation of the 5th article of 
the quadruple. alliance, tending to involve the nation in a 
dangerous and expenſive war, and to deſtroy the balance 
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ſtrength of their arnues.” 


of power in Europe. The queſtion was put, and the mo. 
tion rejected. Such too was the fate of two other motion; 
to reſolve that Great-Britain's right of ſovereignty, domi. 
nion, poſſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, were 
not aſcertained by the treaty of Seville; and that the {;;. 
pulations in that treaty for repairing the loſſes of the Britiſh 
meichants were infuthcient and precarious. The majority 
far from ſtigmatiſing this tranſaction, reſolved, that the 
treaty did contain all neceſſary ſtipulations for maintainins 
and ſecuring the honour, dignity, rights and poſſeſſions qt 
the crown: that all due care was taken therein for the lup. 
port of the trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the 
loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh merchants. On theſe ret. 
lutions an addreſs of approbation was founded: but, when 


a a motion was made for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he 


would order to lay before the houſe a liſt of all penſions 
payable to the crown, it was immediately reſolved in the 
negative. Divers conteſts of the fame kind aroſe upon 
the mutiny-bill, the penſion-bill, and the maintenance of 
the twelve thouſand Hefhans; bit the miniſtry bore down 
all oppoſion, though their triumphs were clogged with vi. 
gorous proteſts, which did not tail to make impreſſion upon 
the body of the 8 | 

Nor was the ſucceſs of the court intereft in the hou 
of commons altogether pure and free from exception and 
diſpute. When the charge of the land- forces fell under the 
confideration of the commons, and mr. Henry Pelham, 
ſecretary at war, moved that the number of effective men 
for the land- ſervice of the enſuing year ſhould be fixed. at 
17;709, mr. Pulteney inſiſted upon its being reduced tg 
12000. Mr Shippen affirmed, that mr. Pelham's mo. 
tion was a flat negative to the addreſs for which he voted on 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion, as if plainly implied a diſttutt 
of the validity of the treaty, which he then aſſured the 
houſe would immediately produce all the bleſſings of an 
abſolute peace; and deliver the kingdom from the appre- 
henſions and inconvenience of a war. He ſaid the motion 
tended directly towards the eſtabliſhment of an army in 
Great-Britain, which he hoped would never be lo far Ger- 
maniled, as tamely to ſubmit to a military government. 
He obſerved that the nation could have no occaſion for all 
the troops that were demanded, conſidering the glorious 


fcene of affairs which was now opened to all Europe, 


They are not neceſſary (ſaid he) to awe Spain into a firm 
adherence to his own treaty ; they are not neceſſary to force 
the empcror into an immediate acceſſion; nor are they in 
any fort neceffary for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon and 
government. Force and violence are the reſort of uſurpers 
and tyrants only; becaule they are, with good reaſon, diſ- 
truſtful of the people whom they oppreſs; and becauſe they 
have no other ſecurity for the continuance of their unlawful 
and unnatural dominion, than what depends entirely on the 
The motion, however, was car- 
ried in the athrmative.” | 

Another warm debate was excited by a bill which the 
courtiers brought in, to prevent any ſubjects of Great- 
Britain from advancing ſums of money to forcign princes 
or ſtates, without having obtained licenſe from his majeſty, 
under his privy-ſeal, or ſome greater authority. The mi- 
niſter pretended that this law was propoſed to difable the 
emperor, who wanted to borrow a great ſum of the Engliſh 
merchants, for raiſing and maintaining troops to diſturb the 
tranquility of Europe. The bill contained a clauſe, empow- 
ering the king to prohibit by proclamation all ſuch loans of 
money, jewels, or bullion : the attorney-general was em— 
powered to compel, by Engliſh bill, in the court of Exchc- 
quer, the effectual dilcovery, on oath, of any ſuch loans; 
and it was enacted, that in default of an anſwer to any ſuch 


bill the court ſhould declare a limited ſum againſt the per- 


ſon refuſing to anſwer. Mr Daniel Pulteney, a gentleman 


of uncommon talents and ability, and particularly acquaint- 


ed with every branch of commerce, argued firenuouſly 


againſt this bill, as a reſtraint upon trade that would render 


Holland the market of Europe, and the mart of the mo- 
ney to the nations of the continent. He ſaid, that by 
this general prohibition, extending to all princes, flatcs, 
or potentates, the Engliſh were totally difabled from al- 
fiſting their beſt allies; that among others the king af Por- 
tugal frequently borrowed money of the Engliſh merchants 
reſiding within his dominions : that while the licenſing 
power remained in the crown, the licenſes would be iffued 


through the hands of the miniſter, who by this new trade 


might gain twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand a-year : that 
the bill would render the Exchequer a court of inquiſion ; 
and that whilſt it reſtrained our merchants from aſſiſting 
the princes and powers of Europe, it permitted our ſtoc- 
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5 jobbers to trade in their funds without interruption. Other 
4 rguments of equal weight were enforced by mr. Barnard, a 
W merchant of London, who perfectly underſtood trade in all 
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its branches, {poke with judgment and preciſion, and upon 
all occaſions ſteadily adhered to the intereſts and liberties of 
his country. After having explained his reaſons, he de- 
clared he ſhould never conſent to a bill which he deemed 
a violation of our fundamental laws, a breach of our deareſt 
liberties, and a very terrible hardſhip on mankind. Sir 
William Wyndham diſtinguithed himſelf on the ſame fide 
of the queſtion : the bill was vindicated by fir Robert Wal- 
ole, mr. Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, attorney-general ; 
and being ſupported by the whole weight of miniſterial in- 
fluence, not only paſſed through the houte, but was after- 
wards enacted 1nto a law, | 

The ſubſides were continued to the landgrave of Hefle- 
Caſſel and the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, in ſpite of 
all that could be urged againit theſe extraneous incumber— 
ances; and the ſupply for the enfuing year was granted 
according to the eſtimates which the miniſtry thought pro— 

er to produce, amounting to about 2, 280, oool. It muit 

be owned, however, for the credit of this ſeſſion, that the 
houſe appropriated one million of the ſurpluſes ariſing from 
the ſinking fund towards the diſcharge of the national debt: 
and by another act extinguiſhed the duties upon ſalt, 
by which expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a heavy bur- 
then, not only in being treed from the duty, but alto from 
a conſiderable charge of falaries given to a great number 
of officers employed to collect this impofition. They like- 
wiſe encouraged the colony of Carolina with an act, allow- 
ing the planters and traders of that province to export rice 
directly to any part of Europe ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre; 
and they permitted ſalt from Europe to be imported into 
the colony of New-York. The term of the excluſive trade 
granted by act of parliament to the Eaſt-India company 
drawing towards a period, many confiderable merchants 
and others made appleation for being incorporated and 
veſted with the privilege of trading to thoſe countries, pro- 
poling to lay that branch of trade open to all the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain, on certain conditions, In conſideration 
of an act of parliament for this purpoſe, they offered to ad- 
vance 3, 200, oool. for redeeming the fund and trade of the 
preſent Eail-India company. This propoſal was rejected ; 
and the excluſive privilege veited in the company was, by 
act of parhament, protracted to the year 1766, upon the 
following conditions : that they ſhould pay into the Ex- 
chequer the ſum of 200,000]. towards the ſupplies of the 
year, without intereſt or addition to the capital ſtoc: that 
the annuity or yearly fund of 160,000]. payable ro them 
from the public, ſhould be reduced to 128,900]. that after 
the year 1766, their right to the excluſive trade ſhould be 
liable to be taken away by parliament, on three years no- 
tice, and repayment of their capital. | 

[1730] On the 15th of May the king went to the houſe 
of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion. In this ſpecch he ex- 
preſſed his joy, that, notwithſtanding all the clamours which 
were raiſed, the parliament had approved of thote matters 
which fell under their conſideration; a circunſtance which, 
he ſaid, could not fail to inſpire all mankind with a juſt de- 
teſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, by ſcandalous libels, 
laboured to alienate the affections of his people; to fill 
ther minds with groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt com— 
plaints, in diſhonour of him and his government, and in 
defiance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parliament. © The 
emperor was ſo much incenſed at the inſult offered to him 
in the treaty of Seville, with reſpect to the garriſons of 
Tuſcany and Parma, that he prohibited the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain from trading in his dominions: he began to 
make preparations for war, and actually detached bodies of 
troops to Italy, with ſuch diſpatch as had been very ſeldom 
exerted by the houſe of Auſtria, Yet the article of which 
he complained was not ſo much a real injury as an affront 
put upon the head of the empire; for the eventual ſucceſſi- 
on to thoſe Italian duchies had been ſecured to the infant, 
Don Carlos, by the quadruple alliance ; and all that the 
emperor required, was, that this prince ſhould receive the 
1nveſtiture of them as fiets of the empire. | 

In Great-Britain, this year was not diſtinguiſhed by any 
tranſaction of great moment. Seven chiefs of the Cherokee 


nations of Indians in America were brought to England by 


fir Alexander Cumin. Being introduced to the king, they 


In the courſe of this ſeſſion the commons paſſed a bill for making more 

effectual the laws in being, for diſabling perſons from being choſen mem- 

ers of parliament who enjoyed any penſion during pleaſure, or for any 

number of years, or any offices holden in truſt for them, by obliging all 

perſons ec to be choſen to ſerve for the commons in parliament, to take 
umb. 81. 
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laid their crown and regalia at his feet; and by an authien- 
tic deed acknowledged themſelves ſubjeRts to his dominien, 
in the name of all their compatriots, who had veſted them 
with full powers for this purpoſe. They were amazed and 
contounded at the riches and magnificence ot the Briath 
court: they compared the king and queen to the lun and 
moon, the princes to the ſtars of heaven, and themfelves 
to nothing. They gave their aſlent in che moſt folemn 
manner to articles of friendthip and commerce, propoſed 
by the lords-commiffioners for trade and plantations; and 
being loaded with prelents of necefitrics, arms, and ammu- 
nition, were conveycd to their own country, wich borders 
on the province of South-Carolina. In te month of Sep- 
tember a ſurpriſing revolution was effected at Contlanting- 
ple, without bloodſhed or contuton. A few wean las 
niſtaries difpla; cd a flag in the ſtrects, exclain ne that all 
true Mutiulmen ought to follow them, and aft torun 
ing the government. They ſoon increaſed to the number 
of one hundred thouſand, marched to the Seraglio, and 
demanded the grand vizir, the kaja, and captain Picha. 
Theſe unhappy minillers were immediately flranvled. Their 
bodies being delivered to the influrvents, were diagoed 
through the ſtreets; and alterwards thrown to the s 
be devoured...” Not contented uh this ſacrifler, he re- 
volters depoſed the grand ien. I} Achmer, no Was con- 
fined to the {ame priſon from hence the brought his no- 
phew Machmut; and raiſed this lait to the thren 
had lived 27 years in confinement. 

England was at this period inteited with rohhbers, ail: f- 
ſins, and incendiaries, the natural eonieguences of dege- 
neracy, corruption, and the want ot poli. 
government of the kingdom. This defect, ina great mea- 
{ure, aroſe from an ablurd notion, that laws necetlary to 
prevent thoſe acts of cruelty, violence. and rapine, woui:l 
be incompatible with the liberty of Brittih Ltubients ; 
tion that confounds all diſtinctions betwee 1 liberty and briu- | 
tal licentiouſneis, as if that ftreedom was detirable 
enjoyment of Which people find no ſecmte for their s 
or effects. The peculiar deproviyr of thestimes was vifilie 
even in the conduct of thote who preved uhemn the the com- 
monwealth. Thieves and robbers were now become more 
deſperate and ſavage than ever they had appeared ſince 
mankind was civilized. In the excels of their rapine, they 
wounded, maimed, and even murdercd- the unhappy. fat 
ferers, through a wantonneſs of barbaricy. They circu- 
lated letters, d manding ſums of money from certain in- 
divichrils, on pain of reducing their houſes: to aſhes, and 
their families to ruin; and even ſet fire to.the houſe of r 
rich merchant in Briltol, who had retuſec to comply with 
their demand. The lame fpecies of villainy was prackiſed 


in different parts of the Kingdom; ſo that government was 
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oOhliged to interpoſe, and ofier a conſiderable reward for- dit- 


covering the ruthans concerned in uch exccrable deſigus. 
In the ipcech with which the King opened the ſeſſion of 


parliament on the 21ſt of January, he told them, that the 
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ner to deſerve their attention: that as the trauſactions then 


depening in the ſeveral courts of HHurope were upon the point 
of being determined, the great event of peacc or war might 
be very much affected by the firit reſolutions, which 
expected by dittcrent powers with great 1mpaticnce. 
faid, the continuance of that zeal and vicour with which 
they had hitherto ſupported him and his engagements mint 
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at this time be of the grœateſt weight and importance, both 
with regard to his allies, and to thoſe Who might be dit 
poſed, before the ſeaſon of hie action, to prevent hy an 
accommodation the fatal contequences of a general rupture. 
The former ſcenc was repeated. Both houtes, in their ad- 
dreſſes, promiſed to ſupport his ma;efty in all his engage- 
ments: yet the members in che oppoſition demonitrated, the 
abſurdity of promiſing to fullil engagements, before they 
could poſſibly know whether or not they were for the fer- 
vice of Great-Britain. Another bill was brought into the 
houſe of comm-:ns, to prevent penſioners from fitting as 
members of parliament; and, after a third readutgz, car- 
ried up to the lords for their concurrence. When the 
ſupply fell under conſideration, the debates were renewed 
upon the ſubfdes to the landgrave of Helte-Cafttel and the 
duke of Woltenbuttel, which, however were coutinued; 
and every article was granted according to the eſtlimates 
given in for the expence of the entuing z (4c Two petitions 


the oath therein mentioned. In all probability this bill would not have 
made its way through he houte of commons had not the miniſter been well 
aſſured it would itic win the upper houſe, where it was rejected at the 124 
cond reading, though not without violent oppoſition, 
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being preſented to the commons, repreſenting the delays of 


Juſtice, occaſioned by the uſe of the Latin tongue in pro- 


ecedings at law, a bill was brought in for changing this 
practice, and enacting, That all thoſe procettes and plead- 
ings ſhould be entered in the Englith language. Though 
one would imagine that very little could be advanced 
againſt ſuch a regulation, the bill met with warm oppoſi- 
tion, on pretence that it would render uſeleſs the ancient 
records which were written in the language, and introduce 
confuſion and delay of juſtice, by altering the eſtabliſhed 
form and method of pleading : in ſpite of theſe objections, 
it paſted through both houſes, and obtained the royal 
allent. A great number of merchants from different parts 
of the kingdom having repeated their complaints of de- 
Wwedations and cruelties committed by the Spaniards in the 
Weſt-Indics, their petitions were referred to the conſidera— 
tion of a grand committee. Their complaints upon ex- 
amination appeared to be well founded. The houle pre- 
ented an addrets to the king, defiring his majeily would 
be gracioutly pleated to continue his endeavour to prevent 
ſuch depredations for the future; to procure full ſatisfacti- 
on for the damages already ſuſtained; and to ſecure to the 
Britiſh ſubjects the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of their 
trade and navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in 
America. The bill againſt penſions produced a warm de- 
bate in the houſe of lords, where it was violently oppoſed 
py the dukes of Newcaſtle, and Argyle, the earl of Ilay, 
and dr. Sherlock, biſhop of Bangor. This prelate, in a 
remarkable ſpeech, repreſented it as a ſcheme to enlarge 
the power of the houſe of commons, and to break the 
balance between the powers eflential to the conſtitution, ſo 
as ſooner or later to prove the ruin of the whole. The 


great barrier provided againſt bribery and corruption by 


this bill conſiſted in an oath to be impoſed on all members 
of the lower houſe, by which they muſt have ſolemnly 
worn and declared, that they had not directly, nor indi— 
rectly, any penſion during pleaſure, or for any number of 
years, or any office in part, or in the whole, held for them, 


or for their benefit, by any perſons whatſoever ; and that 
they would not accept any ſuch penſions or offices, without 
ii-nifying the ſame to the houſe within fourteen days after 
they ſhould be received or accepted. The bill was vin- 


dicated as juſt and neceflary by the earls of Winchelſea and 
Strafford, lord Bathurſt, and lord Carteret, who had by this 
time joined as an auxiliary in the oppotition, f _ | 
(1731 The houle of peers proceeded to conſider the 
Rate of the national debt: they read a bill for the free im- 
portation of wool from Ireland into England, which was 
fiercely oppoſed, and laid afide, contrary to all the rules of 
{ound policy. They pafled the bill for carrying on pro- 
ceedings at law in the Englith language; and a fruitleſs 
motion was made by lord Bathurlt for an addreſs, to deſire 
his majelty would give directions tor diſcharging the 
Heftian troops that were in the pay of Great-Britain. On 
the Ich day of May the parliament was prorogued, after 
the king had given them to underſtand, that alt apprehen- 
ſons of a war were now happily removed, by a treaty fign- 
ed at Vienna, between him and the emperor. He ſaid it 
was communicated to the courts of France and Spain, as 
parties to the treaties of Seville, the execution of which 
it principally regarded; and that it was likewiſe ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the ſtates- general. He obſerved, 
that the conditions and engagements into which he had en— 
tered on this occaſion were. agreeable to that neceſſary con- 
cern which the Britiſh nation muſt always have for the {e- 
curity and preſervation of the balance of power in Europe: 
and that this happy turn, duly improved with a. juſt re- 
gard to former alliances, yielded a favourable proſpect of 
iceing the public tranqility re-eſtabliſhed. | 
In the month of January the duke of Parma died, after 
having made a will, in which he declared his duchefs was 
three months advanced in her pregnancy; intreating the 
allicd powers of Europe to have compaſſion upon his people, 
and defer the execution of their projects until his conſort 
ſhould be delivered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill- born, 
or dic after the birth, he bequezthed his dominions and 
allodial eſtates to the infant Don Carlos of Spain; and ap- 
pointed five regents to govern the duchy. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſpoſition, a body of imperial troops immediately 
took poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, under the com- 


f Nothing was heard within doors in parliament, but farcaſtic repartee 
and violent declamation between the two parties, who did not confine their 
alercation to theſe debates, but took the field againſt each other in perio- 
dical papers, and occaſioned pamphlets. The paper called the Craftſman 
had already rifen into high reputation all over England, for the wit, humour, 
and ſolid reaſoning it contained. Some of the beſt writers in the oppoſition, 
including lord Bolingbroke and mr, P. made uſe of this vehicle to courey 
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mand of general Stampa, who declared they ſhould con. 
duc themſelves with all poſſible regularity and moderation 
and leave the adminiſtration entirely to the regents whey. 
the duke had appointed. They publicly proclaimed in the 
market-place, that they took poſſeſſion of theſe duchics fo 
the infant, Don Carlos: and that if the ducheſs dowao-. 
ſhould not be delivered of a prince, the ſaid infant mig 
receive the inveſtiture from the emperor whenever h 
would, provided he ſhould come without an army. 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an immediate wy; 
the king of Great-Britain and the ſtates-general interpoſad 
their mediation ſo effectually with the court of Vienna, tha: 
the emperor deſiſted from the proſecution of his defign ; an 
on the 16th day of March concluded at Vienna a treaty wii, 
his Britannic majeſty, by which he conſented to withdraw hi 
troops from Parma and Placentia. He agreed, That the Kine 
of Spain might take poſſeſſion of theſe places in favour gx 
his fon don Carlos, according to the treaty of Seville. He 
likewite agreed, that the Oſtend company, which hag 
given ſuch umbrage to the maritime powers, ſhould be 
totally diffolved, on condition that the contracting power; 
concerned in the treaty of Seville ſhould guarantee the prag. 
matic ſanction, or ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian hereditary de. 
minions to the heirs female of the emperor, in calc he 
{hould die without male flue. The Dutch miniſter reſid. 
ing at the imperial court did not ſubſcribe this treaty, be. 
cauſe, by the maxims received in that republic, and the 
nature of her government, he could not be veſted with full 


powers {o ſoon as it would have been necetlary: neyerthe. 


lets, the ftares-general were, by a ſeparate article, expreſsly 
named as a principal contracting party. 

On the 22d day of July a new treaty was ſigned at Vienna 
between the emperor and the kings of Great-Britain and 
Spain, teniling to confirm the former. In Auguſt a treaty 
of union and defenſive alliance between the electorates of 
Saxony and Hanover was executed at Dreſden. | 

The cout of Spain expreſſing ſome doubts with regard 


to the pregnancy of the duchels of Parma, ſhe underwent a 


formal examination by five midwives of different nations, 
in preſence of the older duchels dowager, ſeveral ladies of 
quality, three phyſicians, and a ſurgeon; and was de- 
clared with child : nevertheleſs, after having kept all Eu- 
rope in ſuſpence for ſix months, ſhe owned ſhe had been 


_ deceived ; and general Stampa, with the imperial forces, 


took formal poffeſſion of the duchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia. 


Spain and the great duke of Tuſcany having acceded to 


the laſt treaty of Vienna, che crown of Great-Britain en- 
gaged to equip an armament that ſhould convey don Carlos 
to his new dominions. 
ſailed with a ſtrong ſquadron from Po:tfmouth on the 26th 
day of Auguſt; and in September arrived at Barcelona, 
where being joined by the Spaniſh fleet and tranſports, they 
ſailed together to Leghorn; from whence the admiral re- 
turned to England. Don Carlos paſſed through part ct 
France, and embarking at Antibes on board of the Spanith 
gallies, arrived at Leghorn in December. Then the im- 
perial general withdrew his forces into Milaneſe; and the 
infant took poſſeſſion of his new territories. 

During theſe tranſactions France was diſtracted by re- 
ligious diſputes, occaſioned by the bull unigenitus thun- 
dered againſt the doctrines of Janſenius; a bull which had 
produced a ſchiſm in the Gallican church, and well nigh 
involved that country in civil war and confuſion. It was 
oppoled by the parliaments and lay tribunals of the king- 
dom; but many biſhops, and the jeſuits in general, were 
its moſt ſtrenuous afferters. All the artifices of prieſtcraft 
were practiſed on both ſides, to inflame the enthuſiaſm, and 
manage the ſuperſtition of the people. Pretended miracles 
were wrought at the tombe of abbe Paris, who had died 
without accepting the bull, conſequently was declared 
damned by the abettors of that conſtitution. On the other 
hand, the jeſuits exerted all their abilities and induſtry in 
preaching againlt theJanſeniſts ; in eſtabliſhing an opinion of 
their ſuperior ſanctity; and inſpiring a ſpirit of quietifm 
among their votaries, who were tranſported into the deli— 
rium of poſſeſſion, illumination, and ſupernatural con- 
verſe. Thele arts were often uſed for the moſt infamous 
purpoſes. Female enthuſiaſts were wrought up to ſuch 4 
violence of agitations, that nature fainted under the ſtruggle, 


their animadverfions upon the miniſter, who, on his ſide, employed the 
molt wretched ſcriblers to defend his conduct. It was in conſequence ot 
two political pamphlets, written in oppoſition to each other by lord Harvey 
and mr. P, and ſome recrimination they produced in the houſe of commons, 
that his lordſhip challenged the other to ſingle combat, and had well nigh lo 
his life in the duel, which was fought in Hyde-Park, | 
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and the pſeudo- ſaint ſeiſed this opportunity of violating the 
chaſtity of his penitent. Such was ſaid to be the cate of 
mademoiſelle la Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, 
abuſed in this manner by the luſt and villainy of Pere Gi— 
rard a noted jeſuit, who underwent a trial before the par- 
liament of Aix, and very narrowly eſcaped the ſtake. 

The parliament of Great-Britain meeting on the 13th day 
ol January, the king in his ſpeech declared, that the ge- 
# neral tranquillity of Europe was reſtored and eſtabliſhed by 
| the laſt treaty of Vienna: that don Carlos was actually pol- 
ſeſſed of Parma and Placentia : that fix thouſand Spaniards 
were quietly adnutted and quartered in the duchy of Tul- 
cany, to ſecure, by the expreſs conſent and agreement of 
the great duke, the reverſion of his dominions; and that 
+ family convention was made between the courts of Spain 
and Tuſcany, for preſerving mutual peace and friendthip 
in the two houſes. He told the commons, that the eſti— 
mates for the ſervice of the current year would be con- 
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daerably leſs than thoſe of former years. He recommend— 
cd unanimity : he obſerved that this government had no 
c(cœurity but what was equally conducive to their happinels, 
- W and to the protecion of his people: that their poſterity 


had no foundation but in the defence and ſupport of his 


E :ercits are inſeparable.” 

The oppoſition to the court meaſures appears to have been 
E uncommonly ſpirited during the courſe of this ſeſſion. 
The miniſter's motions were attacked with all the artillery 
of elocutions. His principal emiffaries were obliged to taſk 
their faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle and perplex 
where they could not demonitrate and convince, to milre- 
E preſent what they could not vindicate, and elude the argu- 
ments which they could not refute. In the houle of com- 
E mons lord Harvey, lately appointed vice-chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſehold, made a motion tor an addrefs of 
thanks, in which they ſhould declare their entire approba- 


d don of the king's conduct, acknowledge the bleilings they 
a enjoyed under his government, exprets their confidence? in 
, WE the wiſdom of his councils; and declare their readinels. to 
x grant the neceflary ſupplies. This member, {fon to the earl 
of Briſtol, was a nobleman of ſome parts, which, how- 
i- We excr were more ſpecious than ſolid. He condeſcended to 
naa as a ſubaltern to the miniſter, and approved himſelf ex— 
, MW cncly active in forwarding all his defigns, whether as a 
- We ecret emiſſary or public orator; in which laſt capacity he 

E:ppears to have been pert, frivolous, and frochy. His 
o notion was ſeconded by mr. Clutterbuck, and oppoſed by 
or Wilfred Lawſon, mr. Shippen, mr. W. Pulteney, fir 
s {WE William Wyndham, and mr. Oglethorpe. They did not 
raue againſt a general addrets of thanks; but expoſed the 
i ablurdity and bad tendency of expreſſions which implied a 
a, blind approbation of all the meaſures of the miniſtry. Sir 
'Y MW Vilfrcd Lawſon oblerved, that notwithſtanding the great 
C- 


dungs we had done for the crown of Spain, and the favours 


0! e had procured for the royal family of that kingdom, 
h Plitle or no ſatisfaction had as yet been received for che 
1- EMurics our merchants had ſuſtained from that nation. Mr 
he EPultency took notice, that the nation, by becoming gua-, 

untee to the pragmatic ſanction, laid itſelf under an obli- 
Ne 


ation to aſſiſt the Auſtrian family when attacked by any 
Potentate whatever, except the grand fignor : that they 
Diuoht be attacked when it would be much againſt the in— 
Wicreſt of the kingdom to engage itſelf in a war upon any 
Foreign account: that it might one day be for the interett 
et the nation to join againſt them, in order to preſerve the 
balance of Europe, the eſtabliſhing of which had already 
cost England ſuch immente ſums of money. He inſiſted 
upon the abſurdity of concluding ſuch a number of incon- 
ent treaties; and concluded with ſaying, that if affairs 
febroad were now happily eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry which 
conducted them might be compared to a pilot, who, 


er. nough there was a clear, ſafe, and ſtraight channel into 
Port, yet took it into his head to carry the ſhip a great way 
ö out, through ſands, rocs, and ſhallows : who after hav- 
Nt 


ng loſt a great number of ſeamen, deſtroyed a great deal 
It tackle and rigging, and ſubjected the owners to an 
Fhormous expence, at laſt by chance hits the port, and 
mumphs in his good conduct. Sir William Wyndham 
obe tothe ſame purpoſe. Mr Oglethorpe, a gentleman 
P unblemiſhed character, brave, generous, and humane, 
purmed that many other things related more nearly to the 
| Onur and intereſt of the nation than did the guarantee of 
Pe pragmatic ſanction. He faid he wiſhed to have heard 
Pat the new works at Dunkirk had been entirely raſed and 
leſttoyed: that the nation had received full and compleat 


? 


” 


iSaction for the depgedations committed by the natives 


onvernment. © Our ſafety (ſaid he) is mutual, and our in- 


Forces. 


mr. W. Pulteney, and mr. Barnard. 
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of Spain: that more care was taken in diſciplining the mi— 
litia, on whoſe valour the nation muſt chiefly depend in 
cale of an invaſion; and that ſome regard had been ſhow: 
to the opprefied proteſtants in Geriaany, He exprefled his 
ſatisfaction to find that the Ungliſh were not fo clolely 
united to France as formerly; for he had generally obſerv- 
ed, that when two dogs were in a laſh together, the ſtronger 
generally ran away with the weaker; and, this, he was afraid, 
had been the cate between France and Great-Britain. The 
motion was vigorouſly defended by mr. Pelham, paymalter 
of the forces, and brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, a man 
whoſe greateſt fault was his being concerned in ſupporting 
the meaſures of a corrupt miniſtry. In other reſpeas he 
was liberal, candid, benevolent, and even attached to the 
intereſt of his country, though egregioufly miſtaken in his 
notions of government. On this occaſion he afferted that 
it was no way inconſiſtent with the honour er dignity of 
that houſe to thank his majeſty in the molt particular terms 
for every thing he had been pleaſed to communicate 
in his ſpecch trom the throne : that no expreflion of ap- 
probation in the addreſs could be any way made uſe of to 

prevent an enquiry into the meaſures which had been pur- 
ſucd, when the treaties ſhould be laid before the houſe. 
He ſaid, at the opening of a ſeſſion the eyes of all Europe 
were turned towards Great-Britain, and from the parlia- 
ment's firſt retolves.all the neighbouring powers judged of 
the unanimity that would enſue betwycen his majeſty and 
the repreſentatives of his people: that their appearing jea- 
lons or dithdent of his majeſty's conduct would weaken his 
influence upon the councils of foreign ſtates and potentates, 
and perhaps put it out of his power to rectify any falſe ſtep 
that might have been made by his miniſters. His argu- 
ments were re-entorced by a long ipeech from mr. H. Wal- 
pole. The qgucition was put, the motion carried, and the 
addreſs preſcuted. | 


The next ſubject of debate was the number of land- 
When the {unply fell under conſideration, fir W. 
Strickland, ſecretary at war, moved that the ſame number 


which had been maintained in the precceding year thould 


be continued in pay. On the. other hand, lord Morpeth 
having demonſtrated the danger to which.the liberties of 
the nation might be expoled, by maintaining a numerous 
ſtandipg army in time of peace, made ©» motion that the 
number fhould be reduced to twelve thouſand. A warm 
diſpute enſuing, was managed in favour of the firſt motion 


by lord Hervey, fr Robert Walpole and his brother, mr. 


Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, attorney-general. This 
gentleman was counted a better lawyer than a politician, and 
[hone more as an advocate at the bar than as an orator in 
the houte of commons. The laſt partifan of the miniſtry was 
ſir Willam Longe, one of the lords commiſſioners of the 
treaſury ; a man who rendered himſelf ſerviceable and ne- 
ccllary, by ſtooping to all compliances, running upon every 
ſcent, and harangzuing on every ſuhject with an even, un- 
intcrrapted, tedious flow of dull declimation, compoled of 
a{lertions without veracity, concluſions from falſe premiſes, 


words without meaning, and language without propriety. 


D 
Lord Morpeth's motion was eſpouſed by mr. Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, a gentleman of an ancient family and opulent 
fortune in Wales, brave, open, hoſpitable, and warmly 
attached to the ancient conſtitution and hierarchy: he was 
ſupported by mr. Walter Plumer, who ſpoke with weight, 
preciſion, and leverity, by fir W. Wyndham, mr. Shippen, 
The courtiers argued 
that it was neceilary to maintain ſuch a number of land- 
forces as might defeat the deſigns of mal-contents, ſecure 
the interior tranquility of the kingdom, defend it from 
external aitaults, over- awe its neighbours, and enable it to 
take vigorous mcaſures in caſe the peace of Europe ſhould 
be re-embroiled. They affirmed the ſcience of war was ſo 
much altered, and required ſuch attention, that no depen- 
dence was to be placed upon a militia: that all nations 
were obliged to maintain ſtanding armies, for their ſecurity 
againſt the encroachments of neighbouring powers : that 
the number of troops in Great-Britain was too inconſiderable 
to exctte the jealouſy of the people, even under an ambi- 
tious monarch : that his majeſty never entertained the leaſt 
thought of infringing the liberties of his tubjects : that it 
could not be ſuppoſed that the officers, among whom were 
many gentlemen of family and fortune, would ever concur 
in a deſign to enſlave their country; and that the forces now 
in pay could not be properly deemed a ſtanding army, in- 
aſmuch as they were voted and maintained from year to 
year by the parliament, which was the repreſentative 
of the people. To theſe arguments the members in the 
oppoſition replied, that a ſtanding force in time of peace 
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was unconſtitutional, and had been always thought dan- 
gerous: that a militia was as capable of diſcipline as a ſtand- 
ing army, and would have more incentives to courage and 
and perſeverance: that the civil magiſtrate was able to pre- 
ſerve the peace of the country : that the number of the 
mal-contents was altogether contemptible, though it might 
be conſiderably augmented by maintaining a ſtanding army, 
and other ſuch abritary meaſures : that other nations had 
been enſlaved by ſtanding armies; and howſoever they 
might find themſelves necetfitated to depend upon a military 
force tor ſecurity againſt encroaching neighbours, the caſe 
was very diflerent with regard to Great-Britain, for the de- 
fence of which nature had provided in a peculiar manner: 
that this proviſion was ſtrengthened and improved by a 
numerous navy, which ſecured her the dominion of the 
ſea; and, if, properly diſpofed, would render all invaſion 
impracticable, or at Icaſt ineffectual: that the land- army 
of Great-Britain, though fuſficient to endanger the liber— 
ties of an unarmed people, could not poſſibly ſecure ſuch 
an extent of coaſt, and therefore could be of very little 
fervice in preventing an invaſion: that though they had all 
imaginable confidence in his majeſty's regard for the liberty 
of his ſubjects, they could not help apprehending, that 
ſhould a ſtanding army become part of the conſtitution, 
another prince ot more dangerous talents, and more fatal 
deſigns, might ariſe, and employ it for the worlt purpoſes 
of ambition : that though many officers were gentlemen of 
honour and provity, thele might be eaſily diſcarded, and the 
army gradually moulded into a quite different temper. 
theſe means, practiſed in former times, an army had been 
new-modelled to ſuch a degree, that they turned their ſwords 
againſt the parliament, for whoſe defence they had been 
raiſed, and deſtroyed the conſtitution both in church and 
tate : that with reſpect to its being wholly dependent on 
the parliament, the people of England would have reaſon 
to complain of the ſame hardſhip, whether a ſtanding army 
ſhould be declared at once indiſpenſible, or regularly voted 
from year to year according to the direction of the minulry : 
that the ſanction of the legiſlature printed to meaſures 
which in themſelves are unconP9itutinal, burthcniome, 
odious, and repugnant tothe genf che nation, inſtead of 
yielding conlolationhn, \ 
that the moſt Hectu mol ef forging the chains of na- 
tional ſlavery would ve that of miniſtenal influence opera- 
ting upon a venal parhament. Such were the rcaſons 
uiged agent a tandiug army, of, what number ſoe ver it 
might be compoſe but the expediency of reducing the 
Dumber tom abvui:t 18, o to 12,000 was inſiſted upon as 


the natural conſequence of his majeſty's declarations, by 
Wich they were given to underſtand that the peace of Lu- 
a . ee 

-ard-oroſt 2rity ot his people; It was ſug⸗ 

| dt 18,090 men were tufhc:ent on the ſuppoled 
ink tt 4.Jefs. number would ſufice when peace was 
perfectly re: eſtablihed. Whatcver effect theſe reato..s had 
houſe, where the majority relolved that the kanding army 
ſhould be maintained without reduction, Mr Vlumer co:n- 
method of quartering foldiers, in an undue proportion, 
upon thole publicans who refuled to vote in elections ac- 


and that hie nag noding fo much at 
eve of a general War in Europe, it was ſurely reaſonable 
to think th: f 
upon the body of the nation, they made no convert, in the 
plained that the country was opprefied by an arbitrary 
cording to the direction of the miniſtry. Mr Pulteney al- 


ſerted that the money railed for the ſubſiſtance of 18,000: 


men in England would maintain 60,000 French orGermans, 
or the fame number of almoſt any other people on the con- 
tinent. 
the Engliſh troops in the late war were maintained on lets 
than two-thirds of the ſum now demanded for the like 
number: but no regard was paid to thele allegations. 
The next object of importance that attracted the notice 
of the houſe was the ſtate of the charitable corporation. 
This company was firſt erected in the year 1707. Their 


profeſſed intention was to lend money at legal intereſt to 


the poor, upon {mall pledges; and to perſons of better rank 
upon an indubitable lecurity of goods impawned: Their 
capital was at firſt limited to 30,0091. but by licenſes from 
the crown, they increaſed it to 600,000. though their charter 
was never confirmed by act of parliament. 
of October, George Robinſon, eſq. member for Marlow, 
the caſhier, and John Thompton, warehouſe-keeper of the 
corporation, diſappeared in one day. The proprietors, 
alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general courts, and 
appointed a committee to inſpect the ſtate of their affairs. 
They reported, that for a capital of above goo, oool. no 
equivalent was found; inaſmuch as their effecks did not 
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ve only to demonſtrate, 


Sir Witham Wyndham declared that 18, 000 of 


In the month 
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amount to the value of 30, oool. the remainder having berg 
embezzled by means which they could not diſcover. The eo! 


proprietors, in a petition to the houſe of commons, repr:. era 
ſented that by the moſt notorious breach of truſt in fever; C W. 
perſons to whom the care and management of their aftyi;, ent 
were committed, the corporation had been defrauded ot * 

eri 


the greatelt part of their capital; and that many of the pc. We 
titioners were reduced to the utmoſt degree of milery and 1 [07 
diſtreſs, they, therefore, prayed, that as they were unable 

to detect the combinations of thole who had ruined them, 
or to bring the delinquets to juſtice, without the aid of th, 
power and authority of parliament, the houſe would vouch. e 


ſafe to enquire into the ſtate of the corporation, and the ag 
conduct of their managers; and give luch relief to the pe. me) 


titioners as the houſe ſhould ſeem meet. The petition a Me" 
graciouſly received, and a fecict committee appointed t» 
proceed on the enquiry. They ſoon diicovered a ny; ME: 
iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which had been acted by Robin. 
{on and Thomplon, in concert with fomc of the director: ſira 


a WW 


for embezzling the capital, and cheating the proprictors. Ml 1 
Many perſons of rank and quality were concerned in tu a” 


* . 4 . ; 0 r 2 0 . . ; 1 I NCC 
infamous conſpiracy : tome of the {irlt characters in-the ng. Wpc 


tion did not eſcape ſuſpicion and centure. Sir Robeir Su. PE 
ton and tir Archibald Grant were expelled the houte « i 5 
commons, as having had a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe frau. and 
dulent practices: a bill was brought in, to reſtrain then r 
and other delinquents from leaving the kingdom, or alic. a 
nating their effects. In the mean time, the committee . 155 
ceived a letter from ſignor John Angelo Belloni, an eminem N 
banker at Rome, giving them to underſtand, that Thomy. WE -.. 
ſon was ſecured in that city, with all his papers and con. 1 
fined to the caſlle of St. Angelo; andes that the papers were 3 
tranſmitted to his corretpondent at Paris, Who would de. 88 
liver them up, on certain conditions ſtipulated in favcurg kun 
the priſoner. This letter was conſidered as an artifice t in. ly 
ſinuate a favourable opinion of the pretender, as if he hal = 
taken meat es lor ſecuring Thompſon, from his 2ca (4; Te 
zuſtice, and aflection tothe Engliſh people. On this * 3 
pofition, the pro; ofals were rejected with difdain; and bn? er 
houutes concurred in an order that the letter ſhould .,; iFf 
burne:l at the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the comn- IO 
mon bangman. The lower-houle reſolved that it was an C.. f 
imolent aud audacious libel, abſurd and contradictory; tha: 59 


the wholc tranſaction was à ſcandalous artifice, calculated Wc 
; | 15 ; ne 
to delude the unhappy, and to diſguiſe and conceal th. 


wicked practices of the proſeſled enemies to his majeſty“ . 
perſon, cron and dignity.“ hie 

No motion, during this ſeſſion, produced fuch a warn em 
conteſt as did that of tir Robert Walpole, when, after a lonz az. 
preamble, he propoicd that the duties on falt, which #50 Mio: - 
two years betore had been abouihed, hould now be revive!, Hine. 
and granted to his majelty, bis heirs, and ſucceſtors, tor ge. 
the term of three years... In order to {weeten this propo WG; pi 
he declared that the land- tax for the enſuing year omi 
be reduced to one ſhilling in the pound. All the mer ent 
bers of the couurry-party were immediately in commotion. Milli ah 
They expreſſed their ſurpriſe at the grofineſs of the imp. to 
ſition. They obſerved that two years had ſcarce clapie: iſnije 
ſince the king, in a ſpeech from the throne, had chor alle. 
them to aboliſh ſome of the taxes that were the moil. bur- een 
thenſome to the poor: the houle was then of opinion, Ui coun 
the tax upon ſalt was the moſt burthenſome, and the moi! ior a1j 
pernicious to the trade of the kingdom, of all the impor: Mlſtenar 
tions to which the poor were ſubjected, and therefore it vs man 
taken off: but that no great rcalon could be produced tor Wiiſaries 
altering their opinion fo ſuddenly, and refolving to grins Fthat | 
the faces of the poor, in order to cate a few rich men d N. 
the landed intereſt. They affirmed that the moſt genera mit t 
taxes are always the leaſt burthenſame: that after a nau Wins x 
is obliged to extend their taxes farther than the luxuries 0 bue 
their country, thole taxes that can be raiſed with the let Wot C 
charge to the public are the molt convenient and cant 
to the people : but they ought carefully to avoid tax!% Wimen, 
thole things which are neceflary for the ſubſiſtence of army 
poor. The price of all neceflaries being thus enhances, Wiwile 
the wages of the tradeſman and manufacturer mult be 8 that 
creaſed; and where theſe are high the manufacturers enter 
be underſold by thoſe of cheaper countries. The 12" excel 
mult of conſequence be ruined; and it is not to be ſupp air 
ed that the landed gentleman would chooſe to {ve « font 
ling in the pound from the land-tax, by means of an exÞ* Vas e 
dient that would ruin the manufactures of his country, 1 otic 
decreaſe the value of his own fortune. They alledged © Vere 
the ſalt- tax particularly affected the poor, who could net ly ay 
afford to eat freſh proviſions; and that, as it formerly BC Ar 
caſioned murmurs and diſcoatents among the lower clals d bend 
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1 ople, the revival of it would, in all probability, exaſ- 
rate them into open ſedition. They obſerved, that while 
eas exacted in England, a great number of merchants 
at their ſhips to Ireland, to be victualled for their refpec- 
Je voyages: that ſince it had been aboliſhed, many ex- 
Feriments had been ſucceſsfully tried with ſalt for the im- 
rorement of agriculture, which would be entirely de- 
: | ated by the revival of this impoſition. They ſuggeſted 
hat the land-tax was raiſed at a very ſmall expeace, and 
bject to no fraud, whereas that upon ſalt would employ 
aereat number of additional officers in the revenue, wholly 
epending upon the miniſtry, whoſe influence in elections 
cy would proportionably increaſe. They even hinted, 
hat this conſideration was One powerful motive tor pro- 
ing the revival of an odious tax, which was in effect an 
ciſe, and would be decmed a ſtep towards a general ex- 
rie upon all forts of proviſions. Finally, they demon— 
ſtrated that the talt-tax introduced numberleſs frauds and 
perſuries in different articles of traffic. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole endeavoured to obviate all theſe objections in a long 
ſoccch, which was minutely anſwered and refuted in every 
Erick by mr. Pulteney. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion being 
put, the miniſter's motion was carried in the affirmative, 
and the duty revived : yet, before the bill paſſed, divers 
Emotions were made, and additional clauſes propoſed by the 
members in the oppoſition. New debates were raiſed on 
Exrery new objection, and the courtiers were obliged to 
| llilpüte cheir ground by inches. | 
E The penfion- bill was revived, and for the third time 
Ercicted in the houſe of lords. A bill for the encoutuge— 
ent of the ſugar colonies paſſed through the lower houle 
ich great difficulty, but was loft amongſt the. peers; ano- 
Her for the better ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by 
further qualify ing members to ſit in the houle of commons, 
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is read the third time, and thrown out upon the quel- 


Jon. A committee had been appointed to enquire into a 
Ile of an eſtate which had belonged to the late earl of Her- 
Wrentwatcr. It appeared by the report, that the talc had 
een fradulent; a bill was prepared to make it voi: Den- 
W's Bond, cſq. and ſerjeant Birch, commiſſioners f 
e of the torteited eſtates, were declared guilty of notori- 
Dis breach of truit, and expelled the houſe, of which they 
Nee members: George Robinſon, eq. underwent the 
une ſentence, on account of the part he acted in the cha- 
Pitable corporation, as he and Thompton had neglected to 
Eurcnder themielves, according to the 
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terms Ot a bil 


ich paſſed for that purpole. During this ſchon, five 
Encmbers of parhament were expelled for the molt fordid 


ais of knavery : a ſure ſign of national degenericy and 
All the ſupplies were granted, and among 


polent diſpute. Mr Pulteney, who bore a conſiderable thare 
Pn all theſe debates, became in a little time ſo remarkable 
to be thought worthy of a very particular mark of his 
Em1jcity's difpleaſure. The king on the firit day of July, 
called for the council-book, and with his own hand ſtruc 
the name of William Pulteney, eſq. out of the liſt of privy- 
councellors: his majeſty further ordered him to be put out 
po: all the commiflions of the peace. The ſeveral lord-lieu— 
Wcnants from whom he had received deputations were com- 
manded to revoke them: and the lord-chancellor and fſecre- 
Fizrics of ſtate were directed to give the neceitary orders for 
ſlit purpoſe. | os 
| Nor did the houſe of peers tamely and unanimouſly ſub- 
Put to the meaſures of the miniſtry. The penſion-bill be- 
Pig read, was again rejected, and a proteſt entered. A de- 
bie aroſe about the number of ſtanding forces; and the earl 
[ol Cheſterſield argued for the court motion. The earl of 
Oxford moved, that they might be reduced 12,000 effective 
men. The earl of Wincheltea oblerved, that a ſtanding 
amy rendered miniſters of ſtate more daring than other- 
PWiiethey would be, in contriving and executing projects 
Fiat were grievous to the people: ſchemes that never could 
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ed militia, a fleet or any army of auxiliaries. Then he re- 
preſented the neceſlity of having recourſe to a regular army 
in cafe of an invation; and after all acknowledged that the 
number propoſed was no way ſuflicient for the purpoſe. 
All his arguments were anſwered and refuted in an excellent 
ſpeech by lord Carteret: nevertheleſs, victory declared for 
the minilter, | ES. 

[1732 | The parliament having granted every branch of 
the ſupply towards the payment of which they borrowed a 
tum from the finking-fund, and paſled divers other acts for 
the encouragement of commerce and agriculture, the king 
on the firſt day of June, gave the royal aflent_ to the bills 
that were prepared, anc ciufed the ſeſſion, after having in- 
formed Huth houſes that the tlates-general had acceded to 
the treaty of Vienne: that he had determined to vilit his 


A\/1 I 


German domiens, and to leave the queen regent in his 
abjence.. ble accordinvly {et out for Hanover in the be- 


ginning of June. By this time the pragmatic ſanction was 

confirmed by the diet of the empire, though not without 

a formal proteit by the electors Palatine, Bavaria, and 
axony. | 
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Ihe mo#t remarkable incident that diſtinguiſhed this year 
in England was a very uncommon ialtance. of ſulcide; an 
act ol deſpair fo frequent among the Englhth, that in other 
countries it is Objected to them as a national reproach. 

- U 
* 


may cenerally termed the effect of lunacy 
procgcding from natural cauſes operating on the human 
body, in ſome few inſtances it feems to have been the reſult 
of cool deliberation. Richard Smith, a bookbmder, and 
pritoner for debt within the liberties of the King's bench, 


pertuaded bis wife to follow his example in making away 


Wilk herſelf, after they had murde; ed their little infant. 


This wretched pair were in the month of April found hang- 


Ing in their bed-chamber, at about a yard's diſtance from 


each other; and in + ſeparate apartment the child lay dead 
In 4 cradle They leit two papers encloſed. in a ſhort let- 
ter to their Jandlord, -whoſe- kindneſs they. imflored in 
3 1115 A | AS ] . 106 en & 8 117 5 Y AM | E K A* cv L 
vou of their dog and cat. -Þ hey even leſt money to pay 
the porter win ſhould carry the incloſed papers to the perton 


tur whom they: were addrefled.- In one of - theſe the huſ- 
1 21 1 1 'Þ þ * Hh Ss 3 ! 1. 

band thauked chat yerion tor the marks of friendihip he had 
reouwyed at his hands; and complained of the ill offices 
be had undercone from a different quarter. The other pa- 
per; {ihert Dy the hufband and wife, contained the 
reatons wich indiced them to attach a tragedy on them 


* 7 5 
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es and offspring.” This letter was altogether fur- 
1 refolation, the good humour, and the 
propricty with whick: it was Written. They declared, that: 
they withdrew [themſelves from poverty and. rags ; cvils 
that, through a train of unÞicky accidents, were become 
inevitable. The appealed to their neighbours for the in- 
duſtry with which they had endeavoured to carn a liveli- 
hood. They juſtified the murder oi their child, by ſaying, 
it was leſs cruelty to take her with them, than to Jeave her 
friendleſs in the world, expoſcd to 1gnorance and miſery. 
They. profefſed their belief and confidence in an Almionty 
God, the fountain of goodneſs and benefticence, who could 
not poſſibly take delight in the miſery of his creatures: they, 
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therefore, refigned up their lives to him without any ter- 


rible apprehenſions; ſubmitting themiclves to thoſe ways 
which, in his goodneſs, he ſhould appoint after death. 'Thote 
unfortunate ſuicides had been always induſtrious and 
frugal, invincibly honeſt, and remarkable for conjugal 
affection. | 

Truſtees having been appointed by charter to fuperin- 
tend a new ſettlement in Georgia, ſituated to the ſouth- 
ward of Carolina in America, Mr Oglethorp, as genera], 
and governor of the province, embarked at Graveſend, 
with a number of poor families, to plant that colony. The 
King of Spain having equipped a very powerful armament, 
the fleet ſailed on the 4th day of June from the road of Ali- 
cant, under the command of the count de Montemar, and 
arrived on the coaſt of Barbary in the neighbourhood of 
Oran, where a conſiderable body of troops was landed with- 
out much oppoſition. Next day, however, they were. 
attacked by a numerous army of Moors, over whom they 


enter into the heads of any but thoſe who were drunk with' obtained a complete victory. The Bey or governor of 


[excels of power. The marquis of Tweedale, in reaſoning 
aint ſuch a number as the miniſty propoſed, took occa- 
ion to obſerve, that not one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates 
Vas ever applied to the uſe of the public: he likewife took 
notice that the 18,000 men, demanded as a ſtanding force, 
nere modelled in ſuch a manner, that they might be ſpeedi- 
augment to 40,000 men on any emergency. The duke 
Argyle endeavoured to demonſtrate the danger of de- 
pending for the ſatety of the kingdom upon an undiſciplin- 


Oran immediately retired with his garriſon, and the Spa- 
niards took poſſeſſion of the place, from which they had 
been driven in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eight. The ſtrong fort of Mazalaquivir was likewiſe ſur- 
rendered to the victors at the firſt ſummons ; ſo that this 
expedition anſwered all the views with which it had been 
projected. Victor Amadzus, the abdicated king of Sar— 
dinia, having, at the inſtigation of his wife, ci gazed in 
tome intrigues, in order to re- aſcend the throne, uus long 
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the reigning king, ordered his perſon to be ſeized at Mont- 
calier, and conveyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong eſcort. His 
wite, the marchioneſs de Spigno, was conducted to Seva. . 
The old king's confeifor, his phyſician, and 48 perſons of 
diſlinction were impriſoned. The citadel of Turin was ſe- 
cured with a ſtrong garriſon ; and new inſtructions were 
given to the governor and ſenate of Chamberri. The diſ- 
pute which had long ſubfiited between the Wy. of Pruſha 
and the young prince of Orange, touching the ſucceſſion to 
the eſtates pollſeſſed by king William III. as head of the 
houſe of Orange, was at laſt accommodated by a formal 
treaty ſigned at Berlin and Dieren. The Dutch were greatly 
alarmed about this time with an apprehenſion of being 
overwhelmed by an inundation, occaſioned by worms, which 
were ſaid to have conſumed the piles and timber-work that 
ſupported their dykes. They prayed and taſted with un- 
common zeal, in terror of this calamity, which they did 
not know how to avert in any other manner. At length, 
they were delivered from their fears by a hard froſt, which 
effectually deſtroyed thoſe dangerous animals. About this 
time, mr. Dieden, plenipotentiary from the elector of Ha- 
nover, received, in the name of his maſter, the inveſtiture 
of Bremen and Verden from the hands of the emperor, 
The hiſtory of England at this period cannot be very in- 
tereſting, as it chiefly conſiſts in an annual revolution of de- 
bates in parliament. Debates, in which the {ame argu- 
ment, perpetually rccur on the ſame. ſubjeas. When the 


ſellion was opened on the 16th day of January, the king 
q, that the fituation of affairs both at home and 
abroad rendered it unneceſſary for him to lay before the 
two houſes any other reaſons for calling them together, but 
the ordinary diſpatch of the public bulinets, and his defire 
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of receiving their advice in ſuch affairs as ſhould require 
J * ] = * = g pork - 1 * 5 3 . 
the Care and conlideration of a1 nament. 1 he motlon made 


in the houſe of commons for an addreſs of thanks implied, 


that they ſhould expreſs their ſatisfattion at the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs both at home and abroad. The motion 


was carried, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of thoſe who 


obſerved, that the nation had very little reaſon to be pleated. 


with the preſent poſture of affairs; that the French were 
employed in fortifying and reſtoring the harbour of Dun- 
kirk, contrary. to the faith of the mott ſolemn treaties : 
that the Britiſh merchants had received no redreſs for the 
depredations committed by the Spamards : that the com- 


merce of England daily decreaſed: that no ſort of trade 
throve but the traffic of Change-Alley, where the moſt 


*- 


abominable frauds were practiſed; and that every ſeſſion 
of parliament opencd a new ſcene of villainy and 1npo- 
ftion. g 

The penſon bill was once more revived, and loft again in 
the houſe of Peers. All the reaions formerly advanced 
againſt a ſtanding army were now repeated; and a reduc- 
tion of the number inſiſted upon with ſuch warmth, that 
the miniſterial party were obliged to have recourſe to the 
614 phantom of the pretender, Sir Archer Croft ſaid a 
continuation of the ſame number ot forces was the more 
| ,. becaule to his knowledge, popery was increaſ- 
ing very fait in the country; for, in one pariſh which he 
knew, there were ſeven pupith prieſts; and chat the danger 
from the pretender was the more to be feared, becauſe they 
did not know but he was then breeding his fon a proteſtant. 
Sr Robert Walpole obſerved, that a reduction of the army 
was the chief things wiſhed for and detired by all the jaco- 
bires in the kingdom, that no reduction had ever been made 
but what gave freſh hopes to that party, and encouraged 
them to raiſe tumults againſt the government; and he did 
not doubt but that if they ſhould retolve to reduce any part 
of the army, there would be poſb-horſes employed that very 
night to carry the good news beyond lea to the pretender. 


neceflary 


lis brother Horatio added that the number of troops then 


propoſed was abloluteiy neceſſary to ſupport his majeſty's 
government, and would be necefiary as long as the nation 
enjoyed the happineſs of having the preſent illuſtrious family 
on the throne. The futility, the ſelf-contradiction, and the 
ridiculous abſurdity of theſe ſuggeſtions were properly ex- 
poſed : nevertheleſs, the army was voted without any re- 
duction. Sir Wilfred Lawſon having made a motion for 
an addreſs to the king, to know what ſatisſaction had been 
made by Spain for the depredations committed on the Britiſh 
merchants,” it was after a violent debate approved, and 
the addreſs preſented. The king, in anſwer to this remon- 
ſtrance, gave them to underſtand, that the meeting of the 
commiflaries of the two crowns had been fo long delayed by 
unforeſcen accidents : that the conferences were not open- 
ed till the latter end of the preceding February; and that as 
tlic courts of London and Madrid had agreed that the term 


might have demonſtrated the egregious folly of a meal; 


been adopted by the miniſter, and even before its appearancy 


which had been uſed to prejudice the people againſt hj 


of three years ſtipulated for finiſhing the commiſſion (hq,y4 
be computed from their firſt meeting, a perfect account ,; 
their proceedings could not as yet be laid before the hou, 
of commons. A bill had been long depending for glam. 
ing encouragement to the ſugar colonies in the Welt-Ingje.. 
but, as it was founded upon a prohibition that would hape 
put a ſtop to all commerce between the French iſlands ang 
the Britiſh ſettlements in North-America, it met with a ye. 
warm oppolition from thoſe who had the proſperity of cho 
northern colonies at heart. But the bill being patroi(.; 
and ſupported by the court intereſt, ſurmounted all ohje. 
tions; and afterwards paſſed into a law. While the <<. 
mons deliberated upon the ſupply, fir Robert Walng. 
moved, that $00,000). ſhould be iſſued out of the finkino 
fund for the ſervice of the enſuing year. Sir William Winde 
ham, mr. Pulteney, and fir John Barnard, expatiate 
upon the iniquity of pillaging a facred depoſit, folemy!; 
appropriated to the diſcharge of the national debt. Th: 


by which the public, for a little tempory eaſe, loft the 4 
vantage of the accumulating intereſt which would bas 
ariſen from the finking fund if properly managed and g. 
ſerved. Allobjections vaniſhed before the powers of ig. 
ſterial influence, which nothing now could chec bur tj; 
immediate danger of popular commotion. Such ha; 
dous interpolition actually defeated a ſcheme which hat 


alarmed all the trading part of the nation. 

Ihe houſe having retolved uſclt into a committee, to g. 
liberate upon the moſt proper methods for the better ſcci. 
rity and improvement of the duties and revenues charoe 
upon tobacco and wines, all the papers relating to the's 
duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the members: th 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and exciſe were ordered to x: 
tend the houſe, the avenues of which were crowded with 
multitudes of people; and the members in the Oppoſition 
patient!) for a propoſal; in which they thoveh; 
the liberties of their country ſo deeply intereſted. In a word, 
there had been a cail to the houſe on the preceding da. 
The ſeſhon was frequent and full; and both fides apparel 
ready and eager for the conteſt, when ſir Robert Wal. 
Pole broache his defizn. He took notice of the art 


plan before it was known. He affirmed that the clam 
occationed by theſe prejudices had originally riſen fin 
ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, who had enriched chem. 
felves by cheating the public; and theſe had been ſtrenu. 
ouſly alliited and {npported by another ſet of men, fond d 
every opportunity to {tir vp the people of Great-Britain tg 
mutiny and ſedition. He expatiated on the frauds that 
were committed in that branch of the revenue ariſing ſom 
the duties on tobacco; upon the. hardſhips to which the 
American planters were ſubjected by the heavy. duties pay. 
able on importation, as well as by the ill uſage they had 
met with fran the factors and correſpondents in England, 
who, from being their ſervants, were now become ther 
maſters; upon the inſufy done to the fair trader; and the 
lofs ſuſtamed by the pubic with -re{pect. to the reyenue 
He aiterted that the {ſcheme he was about to propoſe was 
remove all theſe inconveniences, prevent numberleſs fraud, 
periuries, and falſe entries, and add two or three hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum to the public revenue. H: 
entered into a long detail of frauds practiſed by the knavil 
dealer in thoſe commodies: he rccited the ſeveral acts 
parliament that related to the duties on wine and tobacco: 
he declared he had no intention to promote a general &. 
ciie; he endeavoured to obviate ſome objections that mia 
be made to his plan, the nature of which he at length en. 


. plained. He propoſed to join the laws of exciſe to thode 


of the cuſtoms: that the further ſubſidy of three farthing 
per pound charged upon imported tobacco ſhould be itil 
levied at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his majeltr 
civil-lift as heretofore : that then the tobacco ſhould be 
lodged in warehouſes, to be appointed for that purpole 0! 
the commiſſioners of the exciſe: that the keeper of each 
warehouſe, appointed likewiſe by the commuitlioners, ſhould 


have one loc and key, and the merchant-1mporter have and, 


ther : and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured untl 
the merchant ſhould find vent for it, either by exportauol 


or home conſumption : that the part deſigned for expor'®. 


tion ſhould be weighed at the Cuſtom-houſe, diſcharged dl 
the three farthings per pound which had been paid at 1 
firſt importation, and then exported withoq; further trouble: 
that the portion deſigned for home e e tion ſhould, 
in pretence of the warehouſe-heeper, be delivered t0 the 
purchaſer, upon his paying the inland duty of four-penf 
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per pound weight to the proper officer appointed to receive 


it; by which means the merchant would be eaſed of the 


inconvenience of paying the duty u on importation, or of 

ranting bonds and finding ſureties for the payment, before 
he had found a market for the commodity: that all penal- 
ties and forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly belonged to the 
crown, ſhould for the future be applied to the ute of the 

ublic: that appeals in this, as well as in all other caſes re- 
lating to the exciſe, ſhould be heard and determined by 
two or three of the judges, to be named by his majeſty; and 
in the country, by the judge of aſſize upon the next cir- 
cuit, who ſhould hear and determine ſuch appeals in the 
moſt ſummary manner, without the formality of proceed- 
ings in courts of law or equity. | 

Such was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe ſchamne, in 


\ favour of which fir Robert Walpole moved that the duties 


and ſubſides on tobacco ſhould from and after the 24th: day 
of June ceaſe and determine. The debate which entued 
was managed and maintained by all able ſpeakers on both 
ſides of the queſtion. Sir Robert Walpole was anſwered by 
mr. Perry, member for the city of London. Sir Paul NMe- 
thuen joined in the opp oſition. Sir John Barnard, another 
repreſentative of London, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſame 
cauſe, He was ſupported by me. Pulteney, fir William 
Wyndham, and other patriots. Che ſcheme was etpo! +l 
by fir Philip York, appointed lord-chief-quſtice of tlie 
King's-bench, and ennobled in the courie on the enſuing 
vear. Sir Joſeph Jekyll approved of the project, which was 
likewiſe ſtrenuoufly defended by lord Euyey, fir Thor as 
Robinſon, fir William Yonge, mr. Pelham, and mr. W.. 
nington, which laſt excelled all his contenipories of the mi- 
niftry in talents and addreſs. Thoſe who 4rued againſt 
the ſcheme accuſed the miniſter of having muſr-ewnted 
the frauds, and made falſe calculations. With ct to 
the ſuppoſed hardſhips under which the plante were tid 
to labour, they affirmed that no planter hal ever dreamed 
of complaining, until inſtigated by letters and applications 
from London: that this ſcheme, tar trom relieving the 
planters, would expole the factors to ſuch grievous op— 
preſſion, that they would not be able to contimic the 
trade, conſequently the planters would be entirely ruined; 
and after all it would not prevent thote frauds againtt 
which it was ſaid to be provided: that from the examina- 
tion of the commiſhoners of the cuſtoms, it appeared hat 
thoſe frauds did not exceed 40, oool. per annum, and might 
in a great meaſure. be abolihed, by a due execu'ion of the 
laws in being; conſequently this ſcheme was unneceilary, 
would be ineffectual in augmenting the revenue, deli! uctive 
to trade, and dangerous to the hberties of the fulject, 
as it tended to promote a general exciſe, which was in all 
countries conſidercd as a gi:icvous opprefion. They ſug— 
geſted that it would produce an additionil fwiarm of exciſe- 
officers and warehouſe- Keepers, appoint 21d paid by the 
treaſury, ſo as to multiply the dependents on the crown, 
and enable it {till further to influence the freedom of elec- 
tions: that the traders would become. {laves to exctlemen 
and warehouſe-keepers, as they would be debarred all ac- 
ceſs to their commodines, except at certain hours, when 
attended by thoſe olticers : that the merchant, for every 
quantity of tobacco he could fell, would be obliged to 
make a journey, or fend a meflenger to the office for a 
permit, which could not be obtained withour trouble, ex- 
pence, and delay: that ſhould a law be enacted in conſe- 
quence of this motion, it would in all probality be tome 
time or other uſed as a precident for iniroducing exciſe 
laws into every branch of the revenue; in which caſe the 
liberty of e would be no more. In the courſe 
of this debate, fir Robert Wal pole took notice of the mul- 
titndes which had beſet all the approaches to the houſe. 
He ſaid it would be an eaſy taſk for a deſigning ſeditious 


perſon to raiſe a tumult and diſorder among them: that 


gentlemen might give them what name they ſhould think 
it, and affirm they were come as humble ſuppliants; but 
he knew whom the law called ſturdy beggars; and thoſe 
who brought them to that place could not be certain but 
that they might behave in the ſame manner. This inſinu— 
ation was reſented by fir John Barnard, who obſerved that 
merchants of character had a right to come down to the 
Court of Requeſts, and lobby of the houſe of commons, in 
order to ſollicit their friends and acquaintance againſt any 
ſcheme or project which they might think prejudicial to their 
commerce: that when he came into the houſe, he ſaw none 
but ſuch as deſerved the appellation of ſturdy beggars as 
little as the honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentle- 
man whatever. After a warm diſpute the motion was car- 
ned by a majority of 61 voicgs, Several reſolutions were 
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founded on the propoſal; and to theſe the houſe agreed, 
though not without a violent conteſt. 


[1733] The reſolution produced a bill, againſt which 


petitions were preferred by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of London, the cities of Coventry and 
Nottingham. A motion was made that countel ſhould be 


heard for the city of London; but it was rejected by the 


majority, and the petitions were ordered to lie upon the 
table, Had the miniſter encountered no oppoſition but 
that which appeared within doors, his project would have 
certainly been carried into execution: but the whole nation 
was alarmed, and clamoured loudly againſt the exciſe-bill. 
The populace ſtill crowded around Weftminſter-hall, block- 
ing up all the avenucs to the houte of Commons. They 
even inſulted the perſons of thoſe members who had voted 
for the miniſtry on this occaſion; and fir Robert Walpole 
began to be in fear of his lie, He, therefore, thought 
proper to drop the dengn, by moving that the ſecond read- 
ing of the bill might be poltpuned till the twelfth day of 
June, Then complaint being made of the inſolence of the 
populace, who had maj-treated leveral members, divers re- 
ſolutions were taken 2-41t thote tumultuous crowds, and 
their abettors; tele reiolyes Were communicated to the 
lord-mayor of London, he merit of Middleſex, and the 
high-balif of Welimmiter, Some individuals were appre- 
ended in the court ot, requeſts,” as having fomented the 
dilturbances; but they were ſoon reieaſed. The miſcar- 
riage of the bill vas celebrated with public rej>iCiigs in 
London and Wenmimter; and the mintter was burned in 
effigv by the populace, After the milcacriage of the exciſe- 
(Come, che houte unanimgafly retolved to enquire into the 
frauds and abuics a the cuſtoms; and a committee. of 21 
perions was chen by ballot für this purpoſe. 

The weten ent debaies of this feilion were occaſioned 
by x bill co p:i-vent the infamous practice of itock-jobbing, 
which with greac difficulty made its way to the houle of 
lords, who prop dei! ſome am ndracats, in copſequence of 
which it was laid aide; and by another bill ellabluhing A 
lottery, to raiſe 500,000). for the relief of thoſe who had 
ſufferecl by the chantable corporation. Alter having under- 
gone lome alterations it paſſed trough both houtes, and 
obtained the royal atienr. The king, by a mellage to par- 
liament, had ftynified his intention to give the princeſs 


royal in marriage to the priace of Orange, promiling him- 


ſelf their concurrence and ai.iltuuce; that lie ullght be ena- 
bled t beſtow tuch a portion with his eldeit daughter as 
thould be ſuitable to the occaſion. Fhe commons immedi- 
ately reſolved, that out of the momes ariſing hm the ſale 
of lands in the land of St. Cl:itopher's his mai ſhould 
be empowered to apply 80,000l. as a marriuge dower for 


his daughter; and a claute for this purpoſe was inferted in 


the bill, tor enabling his majeity to apply 500,000. out of 

the linking fund tor the ſervice of the current year. | 
The oppoiiton in the houſe of lords was {till more anima- 

ted, though ineffectual. The debates chiefly turned upon 


the penfion-bill, the number of land-forces, and a motion 
made by lord Bathurit, for an account of the produce of the 


forkeite} eitates which had belonged to the directors of the 
South-lca company. The truitees for theſe eſtates had 
charged themſelves with a great ſum of money, and the 
lords in the oppolition thought they had a right to know 
how it had been diſpoſed. The miniſtry had reaſons to ſtifle 
this enquiry ; and, therefore, oppoled it with all their vi- 
gour. Neverthelets, the motion was carried, after a warm 
diſpute, and the directors of the South-ſea company were 
ordered to lay the account before the houle. From this, it 
appeared that the large ſums of money ariling from the for- 
feiced eſtates had been diſtributed among the proprietors, 
by way of dividend, even before recourſe was had to par- 
liament for directions in what manner that produce ſhould 
be applied: lord Bathurit, therefore moved for a reſolu— 
tion of the houſe, that the diſpoſal of this money by way 
of dividend, without any order or direction of a general 
court for that purpoſe, was a violation of the act of parlia- 
ment made for the diſpoſal thereof, and 2 manifeſt injuſtice 
done to the proprietors of that ſtoc. The duke of New- 
caſtle, in order to gain time, moved, that as the account was 
confuſed, and almoſt unintelligible, the preſent directors 


of the company might be ordered to lay before the houſe a 


further and more diſtinct account of the manner in which 
the money had been diſpoſed. A violent conteſt enſued, 
in the courſe of which the houſe divided, and of 57 
peers, who voted for the delay, 46 were ſuch as enjoyed 
preferment in the church, commiſſions in the army, or 
civil employments under the government. At length lord 
Bathurſt waved his motion for that time: then the houſe 
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ordered that the preſent and former directors of the South- 
ſea company, together with the late inſpectors of their ac- 
counts, ſhould attend, and be examined. They were ac- 
cordingly interrogated, and gave ſo little ſatisfaction, that 
lord Bathurit moved for a committee of enquiry ; but the 
queſtion being put, was carried in the negative: yet a very 
ſtrong proteſt was entered by the lords in the oppoſition. 

The next ſubject of altercation was the bill for miſapply- 
ing part of the produce of the ſinking- fund. It was at- 
tacked with all the force of argument, wit, and declama- 
tion by the earl of Stafford, lords Bathurſt and Carteret, and 
particularly by the carl of Cheſterfield, who had by this time 
reſigned his ſtaff of lord-ſteward of the houſehold, and re- 
nounced all connexion with the miniftry. Lord Bathurſt 
moved for a reſolution importing that, in the opinion of the 
houſe, the finking-fund ought tor the future to be applied, 
in time of peace and public tranquility, to the redemption 
of thoſe taxes which were moſt prejudicial to the trade, 
moſt burthenſome on the manufactures and malt oppreſſive 
on the poor of the nation. This motion was over-ruled, 
and the bill adopted by the majority. On the eleventa day 
of June, the king gave the royal aſſent to the bills that were 
prepared, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
took notice of the wicked endeavours that had been lately 
uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by the moſt unjuſt 
miſrepreſentations. 

Europe was now re- involved in freſh troubles, by a va- 
cancy on the throne of Poland. Auguſtus died at Warſaw 
in che end of January, and the neighbouring powers were 
immediately in commotion. The elector of Saxony, ſon to 
the late King, and Staniſlaus, whole daughter was married to 
the French monarch, declared themſelves candidates for 
the Poliſh throne. The ernperor, the czarina, and the king of 
Pruſſia eſpouſed the intereſts of the Saxon: the king of 
France ſupported the pretenſions of his father-in-la vw. The 
foreign miniſters at Warſaw forthwith began to form 1n- 


trigues among the ele tors; the marquis de Monti, ambäaſſa- 


* 


dur Hm France, exerted himſelf fo ſucceſsfully, that he ſoon 
gained over the primate, and a majority of the catholic di- 
ines, tothe intereſts of Staniſlaus; while the imperial and 
Ruſſian troops hovered on the frontiers of Poland. The 
French king no fooner underſtood that a hody of the empe- 
ror's forces was encamped at Sileſia, than he ordered the 
duke of Berwick to affemble an army on the Rhine, and take 
meaſures for entering Germany, in cafe the imperialiſts ſhould 
march into Poland. A French fleet ict ſail tor Danrzick, 
while Staniſlaus travelled through Germany in diſguiſe to Po- 
land, and concealed himſelf in the houte of the French am- 
baſſador at Warſaw. As the day of election approached, 
the imperial, Ruſſian, and Pruſſian miniſters delivered in 
their ſeveral declarations, by way of proteit againſt the con- 
tingent election of Staniflaus, as a perſon proſcribed, dilquali- 
fied, depending upon a foreign power, and connected with the 
Turks, and other infidels. The Ruſſian general Laſci entered 


Polandat the head of 50,000 men: the diet of the election was 


opened with the uſual ceremony on the 25th day of Auguſt. 
Prince Vieſazowiſki, chief of the Saxon intereſt, retired to 
the other fide of the Viſtula, with 43,000 men, including 
{ome of the nobility who adhered to that party, Neverthe- 
lets, the primate proceeded to the election : Staniſlaus was 
unanimouſly choſen king; and appeared in the electoral 
field, where he was received with loud acclamation. The 
oppoſite party ſoon increaſed to 10,000 men; proteſted 
againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian army, which ad- 
vanced by ſpeedy marches. King Staniſlaus finding him- 
ſelf unable to cope with ſuch advertarics retired with the pri- 
mate and French ambaſſador to Dantzick, leaving the pa- 
latine of Kiow at Warſaw. This gene ral attacked the Saxon 
palace, which was ſurrendered upon terms; then the ſoldiers 
and inhabitants plundered the houſes belonging to the gran- 
dees who had declared for Auguſtus, as well as the hotel of 
the Ruſſian miniſter, In the mean time, the Poles, who 
had joined the Muſcovites finding it impracticable to paſs the 
Viſtula before the expiration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion 
of the diet, erected a kolo at Grocow, where the elector of 
Saxony was choſen and proclaimed, by thehiſhop of Cra- 
cow, king of Poland, under the name of Auguſtus III. on 
the ſixth day of October. They aftewards palled the river, 
and the palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, they took 
poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where in their turn they plundered 
the palaces and houſes belonging to the oppoſite party. 
During theſe tranſactions, the French king concluded a 
treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which thoſe powers 
agreed to declare war againſt the emperor. Manifeſtos were 


publiſhed reciprocally by all contracting powers. The duke 


of Berwick paſſed the Rhine in October, and undertook the 
fiege of fort Kehl, which in a few days was ſurrendered on 
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capitulation; than he repaſſed the river, and returned tg 
Verſailles. The king of Sardinia having declared war 
againſt the emperor, joined a body of French forces com. 
manded by mareſchal de Villars, and drove the imperialiis 
out of the Milaneſe. His imperial majeſty dreading the ct. 
fects of ſuch a powerful confedracy againſt him, offered tg 
compromile all differences with the crown of Spain, under 
the mediation of the king of Great-Britain; and mr. Keene, 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid propoſed an accommog4. 


tion. Philip expreſſed his acknowledgments to the king ef 


England, declaring, however, that the emperor's advance; 
were too late; and that his own relolutions were already ta- 
ken. Nevertheleſs, he ſent orders to the count de Monti, 
his ambaſlador at London to communicate to his Britannic 
majeſty the motives which had induced him to take theſe rely. 
lutions. In the mean time, he detached a powerful armamen; 
to Italy where they inveſted the imperial fortreſs of Aula, the 
garriſon of which was obliged to ſurrender themſelves pit. 
ners of war. The republic of Venice declared ſhe won 
take no ſhare in the diſputes of Italy: the ſtates-genral figned 
a neutrality with the French king for the Auſtrian Nether. 
lands, without conſulting the emperor or the king of Grear. 
Britain: and the Englith councils ſeemed to be altogether 
pacific. 55 

In November the prince of Orange arrived at Greenwich, 
in order to eſpouſe the princeſſes royal: but the marriage was 
poſtponed on account of his being taken ill, and he repaired 
to Bath in Somerſetſhire, to drink the waters for the recovery 
of his ſtrength. Henrietta the young dutcheſs of Nalbo— 
rough dying about this time, the title devolved to her litter's 
ſon, the earl of Sunderland. Lord kiug reſigning his ottice 


— 


of chancellor, it was conferred upon mr. Talbot, ſollicitor- 


general, together with the title of a baron; a promotion 
that reflected honour upon thoſe by whom it was acdvilzd. 
He poſſeſſed the ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, the elegance of 
an Atticus, and the integrity of a Cato. At the meeting of 
the parliament in January, the king told them, in his ſpeech, 


ſit regardleſs of the preſent events, or be unconcerned for 


a powerful alliance. He ſaid, he had thought proper to 
take time to examine the facts alledged on both fides, an 
to wait the reſult of the councils of thoſe powers that were 
more immdiately intereſted in the conſequences of the ru»- 
ture. He declared he would concert with his allies, more 
particularly with the ſtates-general of the united provinces, 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould be thought molt adviſeable for their 
common latety, and tor reſtoring the peace of Europe. hn 
the mean time, he expreſſed his hope that they would make 
ſuch proviſion as ſhould ſecure his kingdom, rights, and 
and poflcſions from all dangers and inſults, and maintain 
the reſpect due to the Britiſh nation. He ſaid rhar what- 
ever part it might in the end be molt reaſonable for him to 
act, it would in all views be neceflaryv, when all Europe 
vas preparing for arms, to put his Kingdoms in a poſture of 
defenſe. The motion for an addreſs of thanks produced, as 


utual, a debate in both houſes, which, it mutt be owned, 


appears to have proceeded from a ſpirit of caviling, rather 


than from any reaſonable caute of objection. 

The houſe of commons reſolved to addrets his majeſty for 
a copy of the treaty of Vienna. Sir John Ruſhout morcch 
for another, deſiring that the letters and inſtructions relating 
to the execution of the treaty of Seville ſhould be ſubmitted 


to the inſpection of the commons; but, after a hard ſtrug- 


gle, it was over-ruled. The next motion was made by ms. 
Sandys, a gentleman who had for ſome time appeared ſtre— 
nuous in the oppoſition, and wrangled with great perferve- 
rance. He propoſed that the houſe ſhould examine the 
inftructions which had been given to the Britiſh miniſter n 
Poland, ſome years before the death of king Auguitus, tt: 
they might be the better able to judge of the cauſes which pro- 
duced this new rupture among the powers of Europe. Ihe 
motion being oppoſed by all the court members à conte! 
enſued, in the courſe of which mr. Pulteney compared dhe 


miniſtry to an empyrick, and the conſtitution of Englan t 


his patient. This. pretender in phyſie (ſaid he) being 
con ſulted, tells the diſtempered perſon, there were but c 
or three ways of treating his diſeaſe; and he was afraid that 
none of them would ſucceed. A vomit might throw him in- 
to convulſions that would occaſion immediate death ; 4 
purge might bring on a diarrœa that would garry him off 11 
a ſhort time; and he had been already bled fo much, and 
ſo often, that he could bear it no longer. The unfortunate 
patient ſhocked at this declaration, replies, Sir you have 
always pretended to be a regular doctor but I now find 50 
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be referred to the conſideration of the whole houſe. 
E were oppoſed by mr. Winnington, fir W. Longe, and other 
5 partiſans of the miniſtry ; and theſe ſkirmiſhes brought on 
a general engagement of the two parties, in which every 
yeapon of ſatire, argument, reaſon, and truth was wielded 
| againſt that odious, arbitrary, and oppreſſive method on 
collecting the public revenue. Nevertheleſs, the motion in 
flavour of the ſufferers was rejected. 


ate an arrant quac. I had an excellent conſtitution when 
| firſt fell into your hands, but you have quite deſtroyed it; 
and now I find I have no other chance for ſaving my lite, 
but by calling for the help of ſome regular phyſician.” In 
the debate, the members on both ſides ſeemed to wander 
ſrom the queſtion, and indulge themſelves with ludicrous 

erſonalities. Mr H. Walpole took occaſion to ſay, that 
che oppoſition treated the miniſtry as he himſelf was treated 
by ſome of his acquaintance, with reſpect to his dreſs. * If 
am in plain clothes (ſaid he) then they call me a ſlovenly, 


dirty fellow; and if by chance I wear a laced ſuit, they cry, 
What, ' 5 a 

continued to ſport in this kind of idle buffoonery. He 
compared the preſent adminiſtration to a ſhip at ſea, As 
long as the wind was fair, and proper for carrying us to 
dur deſigned port, the word was * ſteady ! ſteady !* but 
” when the wind began to ſhift and change, the word was ne- 
ceeſſarily altered to *© thus, thus, and no near.” 
tion was overpowered by the majority; and this was the 
© (ate of ſeveral other propoſals made by the members in the 
op poſition. 


ſhall ſuch an aukward fellow wear fine clothes?' He 


The mo- 


Sir John Barnard preſented a petition from the druggiſts, 


E and other dealers in tea, complaining of the inſults and 


oppreſſion to which they were ſubjected by the exciſe laws, 


and imploring relief. Sir John and mr. Perry, another of 
the city-members, explained the grievous hardſhips which 


thoſe traders ſuſtained, and moved that the petition might 


They 


When the commons deliberated upon the ſupply, mr. 


Andrews, deputy-paymaſter of the army, moved for an 
addition of 1800 men to the number of land-forces which 
been continued ſince the preceeding year. 
in the oppoſition difputed this ſmall augmentation with too 
much heat and eagerneſs. 
were by this time irritated into ſuch perſonal ammolity 
© againſt the miniſter, that they reſolved ro oppoſe all his 
meaſures, whether they might or might not be neceflary for 
© the ſafety and advantage of the kingdom. 
E were they altogether blameable for acting on this maxim, 
if their ſole aim was to remove from the confidence and 
E councils of their ſovereign a man whoſe conduct they thought 
E prejudicial to the intereſt and liberties of their country. 
They could not however, prevent the augmentation pro- 
E poſed : but they reſolved, if they could not wholly {top 
the career of the miniſter, to throw in ſuch a number of 
E rubs as ſhould at leaſt retard their progreſs. 
| bolton and lord Cobham had been deprived of the rep1- 
ments they commanded, becauſe they refuſed to concur in 
| cvery project of the adminiſtration. 
E of their diſmiſſion that lord Morpeth moved for a bill to 
prevent any commiſſion- officer, not above the rank of a 
| colonel, from being removed, unleſs by a court-martial, 
er by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. Such an attac 
aon the prerogative might have ſucceeded in the latter part 
ol the reign of the firſt Charles; but at this juncture could 
not fail to miſcarry : yet it was ſuſtained with great vigour 
and addreſs. 


The members 


It muſt be acknowledged, they 


Nor indeed 


Tus duke of 


It was in conlequence 


7 


When the propoſal was ſet aſide by the ma- 


ority, mr. Sandys moved for an addreſs to the king, deſir— 
ung to know who advited his majeſty to remove the duke of 


ton and lord Cobham from their reſpective regiments, 
le was ſeconded by mr. Pulteney and fir William Wynd- 
uam: but the miniſtry foreſeeing another tedious diſpute 
called for the queſtion, and the motion was carried in the 
legativxe. The next ſource of contention was a bill for 
curing the freedom of parliament, by limiting the num- 
ber of officers in the houſe of commons. It was read a firſt 
and ſecond time; but, when a motion was made for its 
Ving committed, it met with a powerful oppoſition, and 
Hoduced a warm debate that iſſued in a queſtion, which, 
wg the former, pailed in the negative. A clergyman 
mg inſinuated in converlation, that fir William Milner, 
Monet, member for Vork, received a penſion from the 
unſtry, the houſe took cognizance of this report: the cler- 
man acknowledged at the bar that he might have drop- 
ped luch a hint from hearſay. The accuſed member pro- 
wed, upon his honour, that he never did, or ever would 
"Are, place, penſion, gratuity, or reward from the court, 
eiter directly or indirectly, for voting in parliament, or 
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upon any other account whatever. The accuſation was vo- 
ted falſe and ſcandalous, and the accuſer taken into cuſto- 


dy: but in a few days he was diſcharged upon his hum— 
ble petition, and his begging pardon of the member whom 
he had calumniated. The duty upon ſalt was prolonged 
tor eight years; and a bill paſſed againſt ſtoc-jobbing. 

But the ſubje&t which of all others employed the” elo- 
quence and abilities on both ſides to the moſt vigorous ex- 


ertion, was a motion made by mr. Bromely, who propoſed 


that a bill ſhould be brought in for repealing the ſeptennial 
act, and tor the more frequent meeting and calling of par- 
laments: The arguments jor and againſt ſeptennial parlia- 
ments have already been ſtated. The miniſtry now inſiſted 
upon the increaſe of papiſts and jacobites, which rendered 
it dangerous to weaken the hands of che government: they 
challenged the oppoſition to produce one inſtance in which 
the leaſt encroachment had been made on the liberties of 
the people ſince the ſeptennial act took place; and they de- 


_ fied the moſt ingenious malice to prove that his preſent ma- 


+ 


jeſty had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the 
prerogative beyond 1ts legal bounds. Sir John Hinde Cot- 
ton affirmed that in many parts of England the papiſts had 
already begun to uſe all their influence in favour of thoſe 
candidates who were recommended by the miniſters as mem- 
bers in the enſuing parliament. With retpe*t to his ma- 
jelty's conduct, he faid he world not anſwer one word: but 
as to the grievances . introduced fince the tw was engaged 
for ſeptennial parliaments, he thought hiin{t!f more ar liber- 
ty to declare his ſentiments. He afterted that the ſepten- 
nial law itſelf was an encroachment on the rig 15 of tho neg- 
ple: a law paſſed by a parliainent that made iwuelf fcren- 
mal. He obſerved, that the laws of trenn with regard to 
trials were altered ſince that period : that in former ti;nes 
a man was tried by a jury of his neighbours, within he 
country where the crimes alledged againſt him were ſaid to 
be committed; but by an act of a ſeptennial pariiament he 
might be removed and tried in any place where the crown, 
or rather the miniſtry, could find a jury proper for their pur- 
pole ; where the p:iſvner could not bring any witnels in his 
juſtification, without an expenſe which perhaps his circum- 
ſtances would not bear. He aſked if the riot att was not 
an encroachment on the rights of the people? an act by 


which a little dirty juſtice of the peace, the meaneſt and vileſt 


tool a miniſter can uſe, ho perhaps tubfiſts by his being 
in the common, and may be dep:1ved of that ſubſiſtence at 
the pleaſure of his patron, ha it in his power to put 20 or 
39 of the beſt tubjccis in Eaglan ] to immediate death, with- 
our any trial or form but that of reading a proclamation. 
* Was not the fatal South-ſea ſcheme (ſaid he) eſtabliſhed 
by the act of a ſeptennial parliament? and can any man 
atk, whether that Jaw was attended with any inconvenience ? 
Lo the glorious catalogue I might have added the late exciſe 
bill, if it had paſled into a law; but, thank heaven, the 
ieptennial parliament was near expiring before that famous 
meaſure was introduced.” 5 | 

Sir Wilkam Wyndham concluded an excellent ſpeech, 
that ſpoke him the unrivalled orator, the uncorrupred Bri- 
ton, and the unſhaken patriot, in words to this elleck: „let 
us ſuppoſe a man abandoned to all notions of virtue and ho- 
nour, of no great family, and but a mean fortune, raifed 
to be chief miniſter of ſtate, by the concurrence of many 
whimſical events; afraid, or unwilling, to truſt any but 
creatures of his own making; loſt to all iente of fhame and 


reputation; ignorant of his country's true intereſt; purtu- 


ing no aim but that of aggrandiziug, himſelf and his fa- 


vourites; in foreign affairs, truſting none but thoſe who, 


from the nature of their education, cannot poſſibly be qua- 
lified for the ſervice of their country, or give weight and 
credit to their negotiations. Let us ſuppoſe the true inte- 
reſt of the nation, by ſuch means neglected or milunder- 
ſtood, her honour tarniſhed, her importance loſt, her trade 
infulted, her merchants plundered, and her ſailors mur- 
dered; and all theſe circumſtances over- looked, leſt his 
adminiſtration ſhould be endangered. 
polletied of immenſe wealth, the plunder ot the nation, 
with a parliament chiefly compoled of members whole ſeats 
are purchaſed, and whoſe yotes ace bought at the expence 
of the public treaſure. . In ſuch-a parliament, tuppoſe all 
attempts made to enquire into his conduct, or to relieve tho 
nation from the diſtreſs which has been entailed upon it by 
his adminiſtration. Suppoſe him fcreened by a corrupt 
majority of his creatures, whoin he retains in daily pay, 
or engages in his particular intereſt, by diſtributing among 
them thoſe poſts and places which ought never to be be- 


Suppoſe him next 


ſtowed upon any but for the good of tac pablic. Let 
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him plume himfelf upon his ſcandalous victory, becauſe 
he has obtained a parliament like a packed jury ready to 
acquit him at all, adventures. Let us ſuppoſe him domi- 
neering with inſolence over all the men of ancient families, 
over all the men of ſenſe, figure, or fortune in the nation: 
as he has no virtue of his own, ridiculing 1t 1n others, and 
endeavouring to deſtroy or corrupt it in all. With ſuch a 
miniſter, and ſuch a parliament, let us ſuppoſe a caſe which 
I hope will never happen: a prince upon the throne, un- 
informed, ignorant, and unacquainted with tlie inclinati- 
ons and true intereſt of his people, weak, capricious, tran- 
ſported with unbounded ambition, and poſſeſſed with inſa- 
tiable avarice. I hope ſuch a caſe will never occur ; but as 
it poſſibly may, could any greater curſe happen to a nation 
than ſuch a prince on the throne, adviſed, and ſolely ad- 
viſed, by ſuch a miniſter, and that miniſter ſupported by 
ſuch a parliament. The nature of mankind cannot be al- 
tered by human laws: the exiſtence of ſuch a prince or 
ſuch a miniſter we cannot prevent by act of parliament ; 
but the exiſtence of ſuch a parliament I think we may pre- 
vent; as it is much more likely to exiſt, and may do 
more miſchief while the ſeptennial law remains in force, 
than if it were repealed : therefore J am heartily for its 
being repealed.% Notwithſtanding the moſt warm, the 
moſt nervous, the moſt pathetic remonſtrances in favour of 
the motion, the queſtion was put, and it was ſuppreſſed by 
mere dint of number. | BE 
[1734] The triumph of the miniſtry was {till more com- 
plete in the ſucceſs of a meſſage delivered from the crown 
in the latter end of the ſeſſion, when a great many mem- 
bers of the other party had retired to their reſpective ha- 
bitations in the country. Sir Robert Walpole delivered 
this commiſſion to the houſe, importing, that his majeſty 
might be enabled to augment his forces, if occaſion ſhould 
require ſuch an avgmentation, between the diſſolution of 


this parliament and the election of another. Such an im— 


portant point, that was ſaid to ſtrike at the foundation of 
our liberties, was not tameiy yielded; but on the contrary, 
conteſted with uncommon ardour. The motion for taking 
the mellage into conſideration was carried in the athrma- 
tive; and an addreſs prefented to the king, ſignifying their 
compliance with his defire. In conſequence of a ſubſe— 
quent meſiage, they prepared and paſſed a bill, enabling 
his majeſty to ſettle an annuity of 5000l. for life on the 
princeſs royal, as a mark of his paternal favour and at- 
fection. ; 

The oppoſition 1n the houle of pcers kept pace with that 
in the houſe of commons, and was ſupported with equal ab1- 
lities, under the auſpices of the lords Bathurſt and Carte- 
ret, the carls of Cheſterfield and Abingdon. The duke 
of Marlborough made a motion for a bill to regulate the 
army, equivalent to that which had been rejected in the 
lower-houſe ; and it met with the ſame fate after a warm 
diſpute. 'Then lord Carteret moved for an addreſs to the 
king, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the 
houſe who adviled his majeſty to remove the duke of Bol- 
ton and lord viſcount Cobham from their reſpective reg1- 
ments: and what crimes were laid to their charge. This 
propoſal was likewiſe rejected, at the end of a debate in 
which the duke of Argyle obſerved, that two lords had 
been removed, but only one ſoldier loſt his commiſſion. 

Such a great majority of the Scottiſh repreſentatives had 
always voted for the miniſtry, ſince the acceſſion of the late 
king; and ſo many of theſe enjoyed places and preferments 
in the gift of the crown, that {ſeveral attempts were made 
by the lords in the oppoſition, to prevent for the future the 


miniſterial influence from extending itſelf to the elections of 


North-Britain. Accordingly, two motions for this purpoſe 
were made by the ear] of Marchmont and the duke, of Bed- 
ford; and ſuſtained by the earls of Cheſterfield, Winchel- 
ſca, and Stair, lords Willoughby de Broke, Bathurſt, and 
Carteret. They were oppoſed by the dukes of Newcaſtle 
and Argyle, the earl of Cholmondely, earl Paulet, lord 
Hervey, now called up by writ to the houſe of peers, and 
lord Talbot. The queſtion being put on both, they were 
of courſe defeated; and the earl of Stair was deprived of 
Nis regiment of dragoons, after having performed the molt 
ſignal ſervices to the royal family, and exhauſted his for- 
tune in ſupporting the intereſts and dignity of the crown. 


Strenuous proteſts were entered againſt the deciſion of the 


majority concerning the king's meſſage demanding a 
power to augment his forces during the receſs of parliament; 
as alſo againſt a bill for enabling his majeſty to apply the 
{um of 1,200,000]. out of the ſinking- fund, for the ſervice 
of the current year. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being difpatched, the king 


repaired to the houſe of lords on the 16th day of April 
and having paſſed all the: bills that were ready for the royal 
aſſent, took leave of this parliament, with the warmeſt 
acknowledgement of their zeal, duty, and affection. I; 
was at firſt prorogued, then diffolved, and another con. 
voked by the ſame proclamation. On the 14th day ot 
March the nuptuals of the prince of Orange and the prince; 


royal were ſolemnized with great magnificence ; and the 


match was attended with addreſſes of congratulation to hi, 
majeſty from different parts of the kingdom. 

The powers at war upon the continent ated with fur. 
priſing vigour. The Ruſſian and Saxon army inveſted the 
city of Dantzick, in hopes of fecuring the perſon of kin» 
Staniflaus. The town was. ſtrong, the garriſon numerous, 
and, animated by the examples of the French and Polo, 
made a very obſtinate defence. For ſome time they were 
ſupphed by ſea with recruits, arms, and ammunition. On 
the 11th day May a re-entorcement of 1500 men was land. 
ed from two French ſhips of war and ſome tranſports, un. 
der Fort Wechſelmunde, which was fo much in want ot 
proviſions, that they were not admitted: they, therefore, re. 
embarked, and ſailed bac to Copenhagen. Bur afterward; 
a larger number were landed in the fame place, and at. 
tacked the Ruſſian entrenchments, in order to force tic; 
way into the city. They were repulſed in this attempt, 
but retired in good order, At length the Ruflian fleet u. 


Tived, under the command of admiral Gordon; and nos 


the ſiege was carried on with great fury. Fort Wechig. 
monde {ſurrendered : the French troops capitulated, at; 
were embarked in the Ruſtian ſhips to be conveyed to ſon: 
port in the Baltic, Staniflaus eſcaped in the diſguiſe of x 
peaſant to Marienwarder in the Pruſſian territories. The 
city of Danzick ſubmured to the dominion of Aupuliy; 
III. king of Poland, and was obliged to defray the expence 
of the war to the Ruſhan general, count de Munich, wt 
had allumed the command after the fiege was begun. "Th: 
Poliſh lords at Danzick figned an act of ſubmiſſion to Rig 
Auguſtus, who, on the ioth day of July, arrived at the 
conveit of Olivia. There a council was held in his pre- 
{ence. Ihe recuſant noblemen took the oath which he 
propoſed. Then a general anneſty was proclaimed; and 
the king et out on his return to Dreſden, 

On the Rhine the French arms bore down all ref 0, 
The count de Beileifle befieged and took Tracrbach . 
duke of Berwick, at the head of 60,000 men, wve' cn 
lipſburgh, whilit prince Eugene was ob! ged to remain 
the defenſive, in the ſtrong camp at Hleilbron, waitin: fr; 
the troops of the empire. On the 12th day of June, 1:2 
duke of Berwick, in viſiung the trenches, was Killed by 2 
cannon-ball, and the command devolved upon the mar- 


o 
— 


with equal vigour and capacity. Prince Eugene being 
Joined by the 01{ferent re-eatorcements he expected, march- 
ed towards the French lines; but found them to ſtrang, 
that he would not hazard an attac; and ſuch precuutiom 
taken, that all his military talents he could not relieve the 
beneged. At length general Watgenau, the governor, 
capualated, after having made a noble defence, and ovtain- 
ed the moſi honourable conditions. Prince Eugene retired 
to Heidelberg: and the compaign ended about the be- 
ginning of October. The imerial arms were not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in Italy. The infant, don Carlos had received 19 
many invitations from the Neapolitan nobility, that he fe- 
ſolved to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom. He began hi 
march in February, at the head of the Spaniſh forces ; pus. 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring he was ſent by his father te 
relieve the kingdom of Naples from the oppreſſion unde! 
which it groaned ; and entered the capital amidit the . 
clamations of the people; while the count de Viſcounti, iN? 
German viceroy, finding himſelf unable to cope up vil 
the invaders, thought proper to retire, after having tnrov! 
ſuccours into Gaeta and Capua. When he arrived ai No 
cera, he began to aſſemble the nulitia, with intent to form 
a camp at Barletta. The count de Montemar marched wit! 


a body of forces againſt this general, and obtained oe 


him a complete victory at Bitonto in Apuglia, on the 25") 
of May, when the imperiäliſts were entirely routed, and 4 
great number of principal officers taken priſoners. . 
Carlos being proclaimed, and acknowledged king of Na- 
ples, created the count de Montemar duke of Bitonto ; ro 
duced Gaeta, and all other parts of the kingdom nick 
were garriſoned with imperial troops; and reſolved to ſub⸗ 
due the ifland of Sicily. About 20,000 tragps being de . 
ed for this expedition were landed in the road of Solanto / 
Auguſt,under the command of the new duke of Bitonto, ung 
being favoured by the nadves, proceeded in his conquets 
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te imperialiſts at Sorbola, when the count de 


with treat rapidity. The people acknowledged don Catlos 
as their ſovereign, and took arms in ſupport of his go- 
vernment; fo chat the imperial troops were driven before 
them, and the Spaniards poſſeſſed the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept Meſſina, Syracuſe; and Trepani, when the infant de- 
termined to Viſit the iſland in perſon. 

While don Carlos was thus employed in the conqueſt of 
Naples and Sicily, the imperialiſts were hard prelted in 
Lombardy by the united forces of France and Piedmont, 
commanded by the king of Sardinia and the old mareſchal 
duke de Villars. In the month of January they undertook 
the ſiege of Tortona, which they reduced; while the troops 


of che emperor began to pour in great numbers into the 


Mantuan. In the beginning of May, count Merci, who 
commanded them, patted the Po in the face of the allies, 
notwithſtanding all the ſkill of Villers, obliged him to retreat 
from the banks of that river, and took the caſtle of Colorno. 


he old French general being taken ill, quitted the army, 
and reticed to Turin, where in a little time he died; and 


che king of Sardinia retiring to the ſame place, the com- 


| mand of the allied forces devolved upon the mareſchal de 


Coigny. The confederates were poſted at 1 orgs and 

f erci made 
1 motion to San Proſpero, as if he intended either to attac 
the enemy, or take poſſeſſion of Parma. The mareſchal 


de Coigny forthwith made a diſpoſition for an engagement; 


and, on the 29th day of June, the imperial general having 
pafled the Parma, began the attac with great impetuoſity. 


He charged in perſon at the head of his troops, and was 


killed ſoon after the battle began. Nevertheleſs, the prince 
of Wirtemberg afluming the command, both armies tought 
with great obſtinacy, from eleven in the forenoon to four 
in the afternoon, when the imperialiſts retired towards 
Monte Cirugalo, leaving 5000 men dead on the field of 
battle, and among theſe many officers of diſtinction. The 
lols of the allies was very conſiderable, and they reaped no 
{lid fruits from their victory. 

The imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and from thence 
moved to the plains of Carpi, on the right of the Secchia, 
where they received ſome re-enforcements : then general 
count Konigſegg arriving in the camp, took upon himſelt 
the command of the army. His firſt ſtep was to take poſt 
at Quingentolo, by which motion he ſecured Mirandola, 
that was threatened with a ſiege. On che fifteenth of Fe— 
bruary he forded the river Secchia, and ſurprized the quar- 
ters of mareſchal de Broglio, who eſcaped in his ſhirt with 
great difficulty, The French retired with ſuch precipitation, 
that they left all their baggage behind, and above 2000 
were taken priſoners. They potted themſelves under Guaſ- 


talla, where, on the 19th day of the month, they were 


vigorouſly attacked by the imperialiſts, and a general en- 
gagement enſued. Konigſegg made ſeveral def, crate efforts 
to break the French cavalry, upon which, however, he 
could make no _imprefion. The infantry on both fides 
tought with uncommon ardour for fix hours, and the field 
was covered with carnage. At length the imperial general 
retreated to Lazara, after having loſt above gooo men, in- 
cluding the prince of Wirtemberg, the generals Valpa- 
reze and Colminero, with many other officers of diſtinction ; 
nor was the damage ſuſtained by the French greatly inferior 
to that of the Germans, who repaſſed the Po, and took poſt 
on the banks of the Oglio. The allies croſſed the fame 
ner, and the marquis de Maillebois was ſent with a de- 
tachment to attac Mirandolo; but the imperialiſts march- 
ing to the relief of the place, compelled him to abandon 
the enterpriſe: then he rejoined his army, which retired 
under the walls of Cremona, to wait for ſuccours from don 
Carlos. So little reſpect did the French court pay to the 
Britiſh nation, at this juncture, that in the month of No- 
vember an edict was publiſhed in Paris, commanding all 
tne Britiſh ſubjects in France, who were not actually in em- 
ployment, from the age of 18 to 50, to quit the kingdom 
in 15 days, or inliſt in ſome of the Iriſh regiments, on pain 
oi being treated as vagabonds, and ſent tothe gallies. This 
edict was executed with the utmoſt figour. The priſons of 
Paris were crouded with the ſubjects of Great-Britain, who 
vere ſurpriſed and cut off from all communication with 
their friends, and muſt have periſhed by cold and hunger, 
had not they been relieved by the active charity of the 1an- 
lenifts. The earl of Waldegrave, who then reſided at Paris 
15 ambaſſador. from the king of Great-Britain, made ſuch 
igorous remonſtrances to the French miniſtry, upon this 
unheard-of outrage againſt a nation with which they had 
been ſo long in alliance, that they thought proper to ſet 
the priſoners at liberty, and publiſh another edict, by which 
ne meaning of the former was explained away. 
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While theſe tranſactions occured on the continent, the 
king of Great-Britain augmented his land- forces; and warn 
conteſts were maintained through the whole united king - 
dom in electing repreſentatives for the new parliament. But 
in all theſe ſtruggles the miniſterial power predominated z 
and the new members appeared with the old complection. 
The two houſes atlembled on the 14th day of January, and 
mr. Onſlow. was re- elected ſpeaker. The leaders of both 
parties in all debates were the ſelf. ſamie perſons who had 
conducted thole of the former parliament ; and the ſame 
meaſures were purſued in the fame manner. The king, 
in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, gave them to 
under{cand, that he had concerted with the ftates-general 
of the united provinces ſuch meaſures as were thought moſt 
adviſeabie for their common ſafety, and for reſtoring the 
peace of Europe: that they had conſidered on one fide the 
preſſing apphcations made by the imperial court both in Eng- 
land and Holland, for obtaining ſuccours againſt the pow— 
ers at war with the houſe of Auſtria; and on the other fide 
the repeated profeſſions made by the allies, of their finccre 


diſpoſition to put an end to the preſent troubles upon ho- 


nourable and ſolid terms: that he and the itates-general 
had concurred in a reſolution to employ their joint and ear- 
neſt inſtances to bring matters to a ſpeedy and happy accomi- 
modation ; that their good offices were at length accepted; 
and in a ſhort time a plan would be offered to the confider- 
ation of all parties engaged in the wat, as a butis tor a ge- 
neral negotiation of peace. He teld then he had uſed 
the power veſted in him by the lat parlament with great 
moderation; and concluded a treaty with the crown of Den- 
mark of great importance in the preſent conjuncture. He 
obſerved, that wiulſt many of the principal powers of Ku- 
rope were actually engaged in a war, Great-Britain muſt 
be more or leſs affected with the contequences ; and as the 
beſt concerted mealures are liable to uncertainty, the na- 
tion ought to be prepared againſt all events. He, there- 
fore, expreſſed his hope, that his good ſubjects would not 
repine at the neceilary means of procuring the bleſſing of 
peace and univerſal tranquillity, or of putting him in a con- 
dition to act that part which it might be neceſſary and in- 
cumbent upon him o take. The addreſs of thanks produc- 
ed a diſpute as uſual, which ended with an acquieſcence 
in the motion. The houſe, in a grand committee on the 
ſupply, refoived, That 30,000 ſeamen ſhould be employed 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year; and that the land-forces 
ſhould be augmented to the number of 25744 effective 
men. But theſe relolutions were not taken without dit- 
pute and diviſion. The miniſter's opponents not only 
re- Produced all the reaſons which had been formerly adyan- 
ccd againſt a ſtanding army, but they oppoſed this aug- 
mentation with extraordinary ardour, as a hugh ſtride to- 
wards the'ellabliihment of arbitrary power. They refuted 
thoſe fears of external broils on which the miniſtry pre— 
t-nded to ground the neceſſity of ſuch an augmentation; 
and they expoſed the weak conduct of the adminiſtration, 
in having contributed to deſtroy the balance of power, by 
aſliſting Spain againſt the emperor in Italy, fo as to aggran— 
dize the houſe of Bourbon. | 

Sir Witham Wyndlam moved, that the eſtimate of the 
navy for the enſuing year might be referred to a ſeleck com- 
mittee, He expretfed his ſurpriſe, that notwithſtanding 
the vaſt ſums which had been yearly Jailed, and the long 
continuance of the peace, the people had not been quite 
delivered of any one tax incurred in the preceeding war. 
He ſaid, he could not comprehend how it was poſſible to 
to find pretences {or expoſiui the nation to fuch exhorbitant 
charges; and he tcok notice of ſome unconſcionable articles 
in the accounts of the navy-debt that lay upon the table. 
He was ſeconded by mr. Sandys, and ſupported by fir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll and mr. Pulteney: but after ſome debate the mo- 
tion was carried in the negative. When the new treaty with 
Denmark fell under conixderation in a grand committee, mr. 


H. Walpole moved, that the ſum of 56, 2 50l. ſhould be 


granted to his majeſty, as a ſubſidy to the Dane, purſuant 


to the ſaid treaty, for the ſervice of the enſuing year. The 


demand did not meet with immediate compliance. All 
the leaders in the oppolition exclaimed againſt the ſubſidy 
as unneflary and _unreaionable.... They obſerved; that as 
the Engliſh had no particular intereit of their own for in— 
ducing them to engage in the preſent war, but only the 
danger to which the balance of power might be expoſed by 
that event; and as all the powers of Europe were as much, 
if not more, intercited than the Engliſh in the preſervation 
of that balance, ihould it ever be really endangered, they 
would certainly engage in its defence, without receivin 

any valuable conſideration from Great-Britain ; but ihe Al 
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the Engliſh be always the firſt to take the alarm upon any 
rupture, and offer bribes and penſions to all the princes in 
Europe, the whole charge of preſerving that balance would 
fall upon Gteat-Britain : every ſtate would expect a gratifi- 
cation from her, for doing that which it would otherwiſe 
be obliged to do for its own preſervation : even the Dutch 
might at laſt refuſe to aſſiſt in trimming this balance, unleſs 
Britain ſhould ſubmit to make the grand penſionary of Hol- 
land a penſiorary of England, and take a number of their 
forces into: Engliſh pay. The debate having had its free 
courſe, the queſtion was put, and the motion approved by 
the majority. The miniſtry allowed a bill to be brought 
in for limiting the number of officers in the houfe of com- 
mons ; but at the ſecond reading it was rejected upon a di- 
viſion, after a learned debate, in which it appeared that 
the oppoſition had gained a valuable auxiliary in the perſon 
of lord Polwarth, ſon to the ear! of Marchmont, a noble- 
man of elegant parts, keen penetration, and uncommon 
vivacity, who ſpoke with all the fluency and fervour of 
elocution. . | 

The minority in the houſe of lords were not leſs vigilant 
and reſolute in detecting and oppoſing every meafure which 
they thought woutd redound to the prejudice of their coun- 
try. But the moſt remarkable object that employed their 
attention during this feſſion was a very extraordinary peti- 
tion, ſubſcribed by the dukes of Hamilton, Queenſberry, 
and Montroſe, the earls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and 
Stair, repreſenting, that undue influence had been uſed 
for carrying on the election of the 16 peers for Scotland. 
The duke of Bedford, who delivered their petition to the 
houſe, propoſed a day for taking it into conſideration ; 
and to this they agreed. It was afterwards moved, that 
the conſideration of it ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort day, 
before which the petitioners ſhould be ordered to declare 
whether they intended to controvert the laſt election of all 
the :6 pecrs, or the election of any, and which of them. 
This affair was of ſuch an unprecedented nature, that the 
houſt ſecmed to be divided in opinion about the manner in 
which they ought to proceed. The partiſans of the miniſ- 
try wouid have wilhngly ſtifled the enquiry in the begin- 
nin”; but the petitioners were ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported in 
their claim to ſome notice, by the earls of Cheſterfield, 
Abingdon, and Strafford, the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, 
th: they could not difmiſs it at once with any regard to 
decorum. The order of the houſe, according to the mo- 
tion explained above, being communicated by the lord- 
chancellor the petitioners, they waited on him with a de- 
claration, importing, that they did not intend to controvert 
the election or return of the 16 peers for Scotland; but 
they thought it thei duty to lay before their lordſhips the 
evidence of ſuch fats and undue methods as appeared to 
them to be dangerous to the conſtitution; and might in 
future cl-Aions equally affect the right of the preſent 16 
peers, as that of the other peers of Scotland,. if not pre- 
vented by a proper remedy. This declaration being re- 
peated to the houle, the duke of Devonſhire made a motion, 
that the petitioners might be ordered to lay betore the houſe 
in writing inſtances of thoſe undue methods and illegal 
practices upon which they intended to proceed, and the 
names of the perſons they ſuſpected to be guilty. He was 
warmly oppoſed by the country party; and a long debate 
enſued, after which the queſtion was carried in favour of 
the motion, and the order ſignified to the petitioners. Next 
day their anſwer was read to the houle to this effect : that 
as they had no intention to ſtate themſelves accuſers, they 
could not take upon them to name particular perfons who 


might have been concerned in thoſe illegal practices; but 


who thev were would undoubtedly appear to their lordſhips 
upon their taking the proper examinations : neverthelefs 
they did humbly acquaint their lordſhips, that the petition 
was laid before them upon information that the liſt of the 
16 peers for Scotland had been framed previous to the elec- 
tion, by perſons in high truſt under the crown: that this 
liſt was ſhown to peers, as a liſt approved by the crown; 
and was called the king's liſt, from which there was to be 
no variation, unleſs to make way for one or two particular 
peers, on condition they Could conform to meaſures : that 
peers were ſollicited to vote for this liſt, without the liberty 
of making any alteration : that endeavours were uſed to 
engage peers to vote for this liſt by promile of penſions, and 
offices civil and military to themſelves and relations, as well 
as by offers of money : that ſums were given for this pur- 
poſe: that penſions, offices, and releaſes of debts owing 
to the crown were actually granted to peers who concurred 
in voting for this liſt, and to their relations: that on the 
day of election a battalion of his majeſty's troops was drawn 
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up in the abbey-court of Edinburgh, contrary to cuſtom, 14; 


by two gentlemen then attending in the lobby. Th 


it did not ſcreen them from oppreſſion. Yet the earl of. 


Fa — 
. 


- 


without any apparent cauſe but that of over-awing the clec. 
tors. This anſwer gave riſe to another violent diſpute. 


but the majority voted it unſatisfactory, and the pctitiy; 


was rejected, though the reſolution was clogged with; 
vigorous proteſt, 

E 1735] Notwithſlanding this diſcouragement, the ey 
of Abingdon moved, That although the petition was i. 
miſſed, an enquiry might be ſet on foot touching an af 
of ſuch conſequence to the liberties of the kingdom. Th, 
earl of Ilay declaring his belief, that no ſuch illegal meth; 
had been practiſed, the other produced a pamphlet, ini. 
tuled, The proteſts of a great number of noble lords, cn. 
tered by them at the laſt election of peers for Scotland, 
Exceptions being taken to a pamphlet, as an Object unu or. 
thy of their notice, lord Bathurſt exhibited an authentie 
copy of thoſe proteſts, extracted from the journal of that 
election, ſigned by the two principal clerks, and witneiled 
if 
were accordingly read, and plainly demonſtrated the trug 
of the allegations contained in the petition. Nothine 
could be more ſcandalous, arrogant, and ſhamefully fl. 
grant than the conduct and deportment of thoſe who acts 
the part of under- ſtrappers to the miniſtry on this occaſion. 
But all this demonſtration, adorned and enforced by che 
charms and energy of eloquence, was like preaching in a 
deſert, A motion was made tor adjourning, and carried in 
the affirmative : a proteſt was entered, and the whole affair 
conſigned to oblivion. Divers other motions were made 
ſucceihvely by the lords in the oppoſition, and rejected b 
the invincible power of a majority. The uninterrupted ſuc. 
ceſs of the miniſtry did not, however, prevent them from 
renewing the {truggle as often as an opportunity offered. 
They diſputed the continuation of the ſalt-tax, and the bill 
for enabling the king to apply the ſum of one million ow 
of the finking-fund tor the ſervice of the current year, 
though ſuccets did not attend their endeavours. They ſup- 
ported with all their might a bill ſent up from the com- 
mons, explaining and amending, an act of the Scottiſh par 
hament, for preventing wronguous impriſonment, and 
againſt undue delays in trials. This was all the natives of 
Scotland had in lieu of the Habcas Corpus act; thous! 


* 


undertook to prove they were on a footing with their neigh. 


* 


bours of England in this reſpect; and the bill was thrown 


out on a diviſion. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the 1 5th of 
May, when the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, declared, 
that the plan of pacification concerted between him an 
the ſtates-general had not produced the defred effect. He 


thanked the commons for the ſupplies they had granted 


with fuch chearfulneſs and diſpatch. He fignified his in- 


tention to viſit his German dominions; and told them be 


ſhould conſtitute the queen regent of the realm in his ab- 
fence. Immediately after the . his majeſty cm- 
barked for Hqlland, in his way to Hanover. | 


By this time the good underſtanding between the courts. 


of Madrid and Iiſbon was deſtroyed by a remarkable iuci- 
dent. The Portugueſe ambaſſador at Madrid having al- 
lowed his ſervants to reſcue a criminal from the officers of 
juitice, all the ſervants concerned in that reſcue were drag- 
ged from his houſe to priſon, by the Spaniſh king's order, 
with circumſtances of rigour and diſgrace, His Portugueſe 
majeſty being informed of this outrage, orders repriſals to 
be made upon the fervants of the Spaniſh atr vaftador in 


. Liſbon, The two miniſters withdrew abruptly to their re- 


ſpective courts. The two monarchs expreſſed their mutuuat 
reſentment. The king of Spain aſtembled a body of troops 
on the frontiers of Portugal and his Portugueſe majeſty hd 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance of king George. Don Marcos Ai: 
tonio d'Alzeveda was diſpatched to London, with the charac- 
ter of envoy extraordinary; and ſucceeded ia his commiliion 
according to his wiſh.. In a litte time after the king's de. 
parture from England, fir John Norris failed from Spithead 
with a powerful ſquadron, in order to protect the Portugule 
againſt the Spaniards; and on the gth day of June arrive 
at Liſbon, where he was welcomed as a deliverer. M. 
Keene, the Britiſh envoy at.the court of Spain, had commu: 
nicated to his catholic majeſty the reſolution of his maſter 
to ſend a powerful ſquadron to Liſbon, with orders to guard 
that coaſt from inſults, and ſecure the Brazil fleet, in which 
the merchants of Great-Britain were deeply intereſted. Don 
Joſeph Patinho, miniſter of his catholic majeſty, delivered 
a memorial to mr. Keene, repreſenting, that ſuch an expe- 
dition would affect the commerde of Spain, By intimidating 
foreign merchants from embarking their merchandiſe in 


the flota, But, in all probability, it prevented a rupture 
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E after his death be united to the crown of 
emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, and 
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between the two crowns and diſpoſed the king of Spain to 
liſten to terms of accommodation. 

The powers in alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria having 
| rejected the plan of pacification concerted by the king of 
E Great-Britain and the ſtates- general mr. Walpole, ambaſ- 


© (dor at the Hague, preſented a memorial to their high 


£ mightineſſes, deſiring they would, without loſs of time, put 
EZ themſelves in a poſture of defence by an augmentation of 
their forces at ſea and land, that they might take ſuch vigo- 


E ous ſteps in concert with Great-Britain, as the future con- 


iuncture of affairs might require. But, before they would ſub- 
5 ject themſelves toſuch expence, they reſolved to make further 


trial of their influence with the powers in alliance againſt the 
© emperor; and conferences were renewed with the miniſters of 
© thoſe allies. The affairs of Poland became more and more 


unfavourable to the intereſt of Staniſlaus ; for though a great 
number of the Poliſh nobility engaged in a confederacy..to 
ſupport his claim, and made repeated efforts in his behalf, the 
palitine of Kiow ſubmitted to Auguſtus; and even his brother 
the primate, after having ſuſtained a long impriſonment, and 
many extraordinary hardſhips was obliged to acknowledge 
that prince his ſovereign. In Italy the arms of the allies 


ill continued to proſper. Don Carlos landed in Sicily, and 


reduced the whole iſland, almoſt without oppoſition; while 
the imperialiſts were forced to abandon all the territories 
they poſſeſſed in Italy, except the Mantuan. The emperor 
being equally unable to cope with the French armies on the 
Rhine, implored ſuccours of the czarina, who ſent 30,000 
men to his aſſiſtance. This vigorous interpoſition, and the 
E ſucceſs of Auguſtus in Poland, diſpoſed the court of Ver- 
E illes to a pacification.. A ſecret negotiation was begun 
between France and the houſe of Auſtria; and the 1 
naties were ſigned without the concurrence or know edge of 
Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In thele articles 
it was ſtipulated, that France ſhould reſtore all the conqueſt 
E ſhe had made in Germany; that the reverſion of the duke- 
dom of Tuſcany ſhould be veſted in the duke of Lorraine: 
E that Lorraine ſhould be allotted to king Staniſlaus; and 

ae; that the 


E Parma: that the king of Sardinia ſhould enjoy Vigevano 
E 2nd Novara: that don Carlos ſhould be acknowledged 
king of Naples and Sicily, and retain the iſland of Elba, 
with all the Spaniſh territories on the coaſt of Tuſcany; 
and that France ſhould guarantee the pragmatic ſanction, 

Ihe king of Great-Britain returned from Hanover to Eng- 
land in the month of November; and on the 15th day of 
fanuray opened the ſeſſion of parliament. On this occaſion 
be congratulated them on the near proſpect of a general 
peace in Europe, in conſequence of the preliminary articles 
in which the emperor and the king of France had agreed: 
and of which he had expreſſed his approbation, as they did 
not differ in any eflential point from the plan of pacification 
E which he and the ftates-general had offered to the bellige- 


rent powers. He told them that he had already ordered a 


conſiderable reduction to be made in his forces both by ſea 
and land ; but at the ſame time obſerved it would be neceſ- 
ſary to continue ſome extraordinary expence, until a more 


perfect reconciliation ſhould be eſtabliſhed among the ſeve- 5 


nal powers of Europe. An addreſs of thanks was unani- 
mouſly voted, preſented, and graciouſly received. After the 
bouſe had received ſeveral petitions from different counties 
and gentlemen, complaining of undue influence in elections 
for members of parliament, it proceeded to confider of the 
E lupply, and fir Charles V ager moving that 15,000 ſeamen 
E ſhould be employed for the ſervice of the enſuing year, the 
E propoſal was approved without oppoſition. But this was not 
the caſe with a motion made by mr. Pulteney, that the or- 
E Uinary eſtimate of the navy ſhould be referred to a ſelect com- 
mittee.“ The miniſtry diſcouraged all ſuch prying meaſures ; 
2 debate was produced, the houſe divided, and the motion 
vas rejected. Such was the fate of a motion for. raiſing the 
ſupplies within the year, made by mr. Sandys, and ſupport- 
ed by fir John Barnard, mr. Willimot, and other patriots, 
vho demonſtrated, that this was a ſpeedy and practicable 
| expedient for diſcharging the national debt, lowering the 
E intereſt of money, reducing the price of labour, and encou- 
laging a ſpirit of commerce. 

| The bill for limiting the number of officers in the houſe 
of commons was again revived. The king was empowered 
to borrow 600,000l. chargeable on the finking-fund, for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year, though this power was 
not eaſily granted; and the houſe reſolved to lay a duty of 
twenty ſhillings per gallon on all ſpirituous liquors, after it 
i bad appeared to the committee appointed for that purpoſe 
that thoſe ſpirits were pernicious to the health and morals 
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of the people. To this reſolution was added another, which 
amounted to a total prohibition, namely, that gol. ſhould 
be yearly paid to his WY tor a licence to be annually 
taken out by every perſon who ſhould vend, barter, or 
utter any ſuch ſpirituous liquors. Mr Walter Plumer, in 
a well concerted ſpeech, moved for the repeal of ſome 
clauſes in the teſt act: theſe he repreſented as a ſpecies of 
perſecution, in which proteſtant diſſenters were confounded 
with the Roman catholics and enemies to the eſtabliſh— 
ment. He was ſuſtained by lord Polwarth and mr. Heath- 
cote ; but fir Robert Walpole was joined by mr. Shippen 
againſt the motion as dangerous to the eſtabliſhed church: 
and the queſtion being put, it was carricd in the negative. 
[173 4 When fir Joſeph Jekyll preſented to the houſe, ac- 
cording to order, a bill founded on the reſolutions they had 


taken againſt ſpirituous liquors, fir Robert Walpole acquaint- 


ed them, by his majeſty's command, that as the alterations 
propoſed to be made by that bill in the duties charged upon 
allſpirituous liquors might in a great degree affect ſome part 
of the civil-liſt revenues, his majeſty, for the ſake of remedy- 
ing ſo great an evil as was intended by that bill to be prevent- 
ed did conſent to accept any other revenue of equal value, 
to be ſettled and appropriated in lieu of his intereſt in the 
ſaid duties. The bill was read a ſecond time, and con- 
ſigned to a committee of the whole houſe ; but that for li- 
miting the number of officers in the houſe of commons was 


thrown out at the ſecond reading. Petitions againſt the 


bill touching the retail of ſpirituous liquors were preſented 
by the traders to the Britiſh ſugar colonies, by the mer- 
chants of Briſtol and Liverpool, repreſenting the hardſhips 
to which they would be expoſed by a law which amounted 
to a prohibition of rum and ſpirits diſtilled from melaſles. 
In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, a mitigating clauſe 
was inſerted, in favour of the compoſition known by the 
name of punch; and diſtillers were permitted to exerciſe 


any other employment. The ſum of - 70,0001. was voted 
tor making good the deficiencies that might happen in the 


civil-liſt by this bill, which at length paſſed through the 


houſe, though not without reiterated diſputes and warm 


altercation. Violent oppoſition was likewiſe made to a bill 
for the relief of the people called quakers, who offered a 
petition, repreſenting, that though, from motives of con- 


ſcience, they refuſed the payment of tithes, church-rates, 


oblations, and eccleſiaſtical dues, they were expoſed to 


_ grievous ſufferings by proſecution in the exchequer, eccle- 


ſiaſtical, and other courts, to the impriſonment of their 
1 and the ruin of them and their families. A bill 
eing prepared for their relief, was read and printed: then 
3 were preferred againſt it by the clergy of Middle- 
ex, and of many other parts of the kingdom. Counſel 
was heard in behalf of theſe petitioners, and ſeveral alter- 
ations propoſed in the bill, which after long repeated de- 
bates n oppoſition, and was ſent up to the 
lords. 


In the month of February the king had ſent two mem- 


bers of the privy- council to the prince of Wales, with a 


meſſage, propoſing a marriage between his royal highneſs 
and the princeſs of Saxegotha. The propoſal being agree- 
able to the prince, the marriage was celebrated on the 


27th day of April. Upon this occaſion mr. Pulteney mov- 


ed for an addreſs of congratulation to his majeſty, and was 
ſupported by mr. George Lyttelton and mr. William Pitt, 


who ſeifed this opportunity of pronouncing elegant pane- 


gyrics on the prince of Wales and his amiable conſort. 
Theſe two young members ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the houſe by their eloquence and ſuperior talents. The 
attention of the houſe was afterwards converted to a bill for 
the preventing of ſmuggling ; and another for explaining 
the act for the more effectual preventing bribery and cor- 
ruption in the election of members to ſerve in parliament. 
Both made their way through the lower houſe, and were 
ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. The number of 
land- forces voted for the ſervice of the current year was re- 
duced to 17,704 effective men. The ſupplies were raiſed 
by the malt-tax and land-tax, at two ſhillings in the pound, 
additional duties on mum, cyder, and perry, ſtamped vel- 
lum, parchment, and paper; and by an act empowering 
his majeſty to - borrow 600,000). of the ſinking-fund. In 
this ſeſſion the parliament repealed the old ſtatutes of Eng- 


land and Scotland againſt conjuration, witchcraft, and 


dealing with evil ſpirits. The commons likewiſe prepared 
a bill to reſtrain the diſpoſition of lands in Mortmain, where- 
by they became unalienable. , Againſt this meaſure petitions 
were preſented by the two univerſities, the colleges of Eton, 
Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, and divers hoſpitals that 


ſubſiſted by charitable donations. In favour of the univer- 
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ſities and colleges a particular exempting clauſe was inſert- 
ed. Several other amendments were made in the bill, 
which paſſed through both houſes, and obtained the royal 
aſſent. Among the acts paſſed in this ſeſſion, was one for 
naturaliſing her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales; and 
another for building a bridge acroſs the Thames from New- 
Palace- yard, in the city of Weſtminſter, to the oppoſite 
ſhore in the county of Surrey. The points chiefly debated 
in the houſe of lords were the addreſs of thanks for his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, the Mortmain- bill, the quakers- bill, which 
was thrown out, and that for the prevention of ſmuggling, 
which did not paſs without diviſion and proteſt. On the 
20th day of May the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he told both houſes, that a further convention 
touching the execution of the preliminaries had been made 
and communicated to him by the emperor and moſt chri- 
ſtian king : and that negotiations were carrying on by the 


ſeveral powers engaged in the late war, in order to ſettle a 


general pacification. He expreſfed great concern at ſeeing 
ſuch ſeeds of diſſatisfaction ſown among his people: he 
proteſted it was his defire, and ſhould be his care, to pre- 
ſerve the preſent conſtitution in church and ſtate, as by 
law eſtabliſhed : he recommended harmony and mutual 
affection among all proteſtants of the nation, as the great 
ſecurity of that happy eſtabliſhment ; and ſignified his in- 
tention to viſit his German dominions. Accordingly, the 
parliament was no ſooner prorogued than he ſet out for 
Hanover, after having appointed the queen regent in his 
abſence. | | 

Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over the whole 
nation, that the kingdom was filled with tumult and riots, 
which might have been prevented by proper regulations of 
the civil government in a due execution of the laws. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances happened at Edin- 
burgh, on the 7th day of September. John Porteous, 
who nes the guard paid by that city, a man of 
brutal diſpoſition and abandoned morals, had, at the ex- 
ecution of a ſmuggler, been provoked by ſome inſults from 
the populace to order his men, without uſing the previous 
formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot among the crowd; 
by which precipitate order ſeveral innocent perſons loſt 
their lives. Porteous was tried for murder, convicted and 
received ſentence of death; but the queen, as guardian of 
the realm, thought proper to indulge him with a reprieve. 
The common people of Edinburgh relented this lenity 
ſhown to a crimial who was the object of their deteſtation. 
They remembered that pardons had been granted to di- 
vers military delinquents in that country, who had been 
condemned by legal trial. They ſeemed to think thoſe 
were encouragements to oppreſſion: they were fired by a 
national jealouſy: they were. ſtimulated by the relations 
and friends of thoſe who had been murdered; and they re- 
ſolved to wreak their vengeance on the author of that tra- 
gedy, by depriving him of life on the very day which the 
Judges had fixed for his execution. Thus determined, 
they affembled in different bodies, about ten o'clock at 
night. They blocked up the gates of the city, to prevent 
the admiſſion of the troops that were quartered in the ſu- 
burbs. They ſurprized and diſarmed the town guards: 
they broke open the priſon doors, dragged Porteous from 
thence to the place of execution, and leaving him hang- 
ing by the nec on a dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their 
ſeveral habitations. This exploit was performed with ſuch 
conduct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the reſult of a 


plan formed by ſome perſons of conſequence: it, therefore, 


became the object of a very ſevere enquiry. 


During this ſummer a rupture happened between the 


Turks and the Ruffians, which laſt reduced the city of 
Aſoph on the Black-ſea, and over-ran the greateſt part of 
Crim Tartary. The czarina declared war againſt the Ot- 
toman Porte, becauſe the Tartars of the Crimea had made 
incurſions upon her frontiers; and when ſhe complained of 
theſe diſorders to the vizir, ſhe received no ſatisfaction : 
beſides a large body of Tartars had, by order of that mi- 
niſter, marched. through the Ruſſian provinces in deſpite 
of the empreſs, and committed terrible havock in their 
route. The emperor was obliged to engage as a party in 
this war, by a treaty offenſive and defenſive, which he 
had many years concluded with the czarina. Yet, be- 
fore he declared himſelf, he joined the maritime powers in 
offering his mediation to the Sultan, who was very well 
diſpoſed to peace; but the czarina inſiſted upon her re- 
taining Aſoph, which her forceſs had reduced; and this 
preliminary article being rejected, as diſhonourable to the 
Ottoman empire, the court of Vienna began ro make pre- 
parations for war. By this time all the belligerent powers 


the ſeveral countries and places by the powers, conc-rne 
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in Italy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace conclud. 
ed between the emperor and France. The duke of Lor. 
raine had eſpouſed the emperor's eldeſt daughter, the 
archducheſs Maria Thereſa, and ceded Lorrain to France 
even before he ſucceeded to Tuſcany, Don Carlos wa: 
crowned king of Sicily; Staniſlaus abdicated the crown gt 
Poland, and Auguſtus was univerſally acknowledged (4. 
vereign of that kingdom. The preliminaries were approy. 
ed and accepted by the diet of the empire: the king gf 
Spain ſent orders for his troops to evacuate Tuſcany ; and 
the provinces in Italy yielded to the houſe of Ault, 
Prince Eugene, who had managed the intereſt of the cm. 
peror on this occaſion, did not live to {ce the happy fruit; 
of his negotiation. He died at Vienna, in April, at the 
age of ſ{eventy-three, leaving behind him the character gt 
an invincible hero and conſummate politician. He was n-: 
long ſurvived by count Staremberg, another imperial ge. 
neral, who ranked next to the prince in military reputa. 
tion. About the ſame time Great-Britain ſuſtained a na. 
tional loſs in the death of lord-chancellor Talbot, who |; 
his worth, probity, and acquired accompliſhments, h. 
dignified the great office to which he had been raiſed. He 
died univerſally lamented, in the month of February, : 
the age of fifty-two; and was ſucceeded on the bench by 
lord Hardwicke., | ys | 

The king being indiſpoſed in conſequence of having been 
fatigued by a very tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland, the 
parliament was prorogued from the 21ſt day of January tg 
the 1ſt of February, and then the ſeſſion was opened hy; 
commiſſion. The lord chancellor, as one of the peers 21. 
thoriſed by his commiſſion, made a ſpeech in his maje{t;'; 
name to both houſes. With reſpect to foreign affairs, he 
told them, that the reſpective acts of ceilion being exchang. 
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ed, and orders given for the evacuation and pofleiticn of 


5 


according to the allotnient and diſpoſition of tlie n. 


nary articles, the great work of re-eſtabliſhing the genen 


tranquillity was far advanced; that, however, conn 
prud<nce called upon them to be very attentive to cher? 
concluſion of the new ſettlement. He ſaid his majeſty c 
not without ſurpriſe and concern obſerve the many con- 
trivances and attempts carried on, in various ſhares, and 
in different parts of the nation, tumultuouſly to re{iit and 
obſtruct the execution of the laws, and to violate the peace 
of the kingdom. He obſerved, that the confideration gt 
the height to which theſe audacious practices might rife, 1; 
not timely ſuppreſſed, afforded a melancholy profbect, 
required particular attention, leit they ſhould aftect priverg 
perſons in the quiet enjoyment of their property, as vel 
as the general peace and good order of the whole, Aer 
the commons had agrecd to an addreſs, and heard coun 
on ſome controverted elections, they proceeded to tak the 
ſupply into conſideration. They voted 10,000 men for 
the ſea- ſervice. They continued for the land-fervice the 
ſame number they had maintained in times of tranquillity, 
amounting*to 17,704 ; but this meaſure was not adopted 
without oppoſition: the money was raiſed by the land and 
malt-taxes, re- enforced with one million granted out of the 
ſinking-fund. e | 
— 
The chief ſubject of contention that preſented itſelf in ths 
courſe of this ſeſſion, was a motion which mr. Pulteney 
made for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed 
to ſettle 100, oool. a-year upon the prince of Wales. He 
repreſented that ſuch a proviſion was conformable to the 
practice of ancient times: that what he propoſed had been 
enjoyed by his preſent majeſty in the life-time of his father; 
and that a ſettlement of this nature was reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary to aſcertain the independency of the apparent hel! 
to the crown. The motion was vigorouſly oppoſed by fi 
Robert Walpole, as an encroachment on the prerogative; 
as an officious intermeddling in the king's family affe; 
andſ as an effort to ſet his majeſty and the prince at variance. 
But a miſunderſtanding, it ſeems, had already happrnc 


in the royal family. The miniſter in the midſt of his ha- 


rangue told the houſe, by his majeſty's command, that 01 
the preceeding day the king had ſent a meſfage to te 
prince by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt quality importing, 
that his majeſty had given orders for ſettling a jointure up: 
on the princeſs of Wales, fuitable to her high rank and 
dignity, which he would in a proper time lay before pal: 
liament, in order to be rendered more certain and effectual: 
that although his royal highneſs had not thought fit, by any 
application to his majeſty, to defire that his allowance 0 
50,0001. might be rendered leſs precarjgus, the king, 1 
prevent the bad conſequences which he apprehended might 
follow from the undutiful meaſures which his majeſty was 
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informed che prince had been adviſed to purſue, would 
vant to his royal highneſs, for his majeſty's life, the ſaid 
5, o00l. per annum, to be iſſued out of the civil-liſt reve- 


"ues, over and above the prince's revenues ariling from 
he duchy of Cornwall, which his majeſty thought a very 
competent allowance, conſidering his own numerous iſſue, 
and the great expence which did and muſt neceſlarily at- 
tend an honourable proviſion for the whole royal family: 
chat che prince, by a verbal anſwer, deſired their lordſhips 
to lay him with all humility at his majeſty's feet: to aflure 
him that he did, and ever ſhall retain the utmoſt duty for 
bis royal perion : that he was very thankful for any in- 
dance of his majeſty's goodnels to him or to the princeſs, 
and particularly for his majelty's gracious intention of ſet- 
Uing a jointure upon her royal highneſs; but that, as to 
the metlage, the affair was now out of his hand, and, 
cherefore, he could give no anſwer to it; that his royal high- 
neſs afterwards uſed many dutiful expreſſions towards his 
E majeſty ; adding, indeed, my lords, it is in other hands, 
B 10 lam ſorry for it;' or words to that effect. Sir Robert 
Walpole then endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the annual 
ſum of 50,0001. pounds was as much as the king could af— 
ford to allow for the prince's maintenance; and he expati- 
ated upon the bad conſequences that might enſue, if the 
E {on ſhould be rendered altogether independent of the 
father. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions did not paſs unanſwered. Sir Robert 
Walpole had afferted, that the parliament had no right to 
W interfere in the creation or maintenance of a prince of Wales; 

and that in the caſe of Richard II. who, upon the death of 
bis father the Black Prince, was created prince of Wales, in 
W conſequence of an addreſs or petition from parliament : 
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chat meaſure was in all probability directed by the king 
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himſelf. In anſwer to this affertion it was obierved, that 
probably the King would not have been fo forward in creat- 
ing his grandlon prince of Wales, if he had not been 
forced into this ſtep by his parliament; for Edward in 
bis old age fell into a fort of love-dotage, and gave him- 
E ſelf entirely up to the management of his miſtreſs, Alice 
E Pierce, and his ſecond ſon, the duke of Lancatter; a cir- 
cumſtance that raiſed a moſt reaſonable jealouty in the 
black prince, at that time on his death bed, who could not 
but be anxious about the ſafety and right of his only fon, 
whom he found he was ſoon to leave a child in the hands 
of a doating grandfather, and an ambiruous, ai:ins uncle. 
The ſupporters of the motion cblerved, hat the allowance 
of 50,0001. was not ſufficient to defray the priucc's yearly 
E cxpence, without allotting one ſhilling for acts of charity 
and munificence; and that the ſeveral deductions for land- 
taxes and fees reduced it to 43,0001, They atirmed, that 
his whole income, including the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, did not exceed to gz, oool. a-ycar, though by 
his majeſty's own regulation, the expence of the prince's 
houſehold amounted to 63,0001. They proved, that the 
\ MW produce of the civil-liſt exceeded goo,oool. a lum above 
8 100,000), a-year more than was enjoyed by his late majeſty ; 
and that in the firſt year of the late king the whole expence 
| of his houſehold and civil government did not much ex- 
Ceed 450,000. a-year. They obſerved, that the parlia- 
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e ment added 140, oool. annually for acts of charity and 
y boumv, together with the article of ſecret ſervice money; 
and allowed 100, oool. for the maintenance of the prince of 
le 


Wales: that the article of ſecret ſervice money had prodi- 
$ 2iouſly increaſed in the late reign : by an account which 
happened to be laid before the parliament, it appeared that 
vaſt ſums of money had been given for purpoſes which no- 
body underſtood, and to perſons whom nobody knew. In 
the beginning of the following ſeſſion ſeveral members 
| propoſed that this extraordinary account ſhould be taken 
Into conſideration ; but the enquiry was warded off by the 
| Other party, who declared that the parliament could not 
amine any account which had been preſented to a for- 
mer ſeſſion. The debate was fierce and long; and ended 
ma diviſion, by which the motion was rejected. A motion 
ol the ſame nature was made by lord Carteret in the houſe 
ot peers, and pave riſe to a very keen diſpute, maintained 
by the fame arguments, and iſſuing in the fame termi— 
nation. | 

The next remarkable conteſt was occaſioned by a motion 
0 ir R. Walpole, who propofed that the ſum of one mil- 
!0n ſhould be granted to his majeſty, towards redeeming 
ne like ſum of the increaſed capital of the South-ſea com- 
pany, commonly called South-ſea annuities. Several mem- 
bers argued for the expediency of applying this {2 to the 
ment of the debt due to the Bank, as part of that incum- 
1s WF ace was ſaddled with an intereſt: of fix per cent. whereas 


* 
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the intereſt paid for the other ſums that conſtituted the pub- 
lic debt did not exceed four per cent. Many plauſible argu- 
ments were offered on both ſides of the queſtion ; and at 
length the motion was carried in the affirmative, The houte 
having reſolved itſelf into a committee to conſider of the 
national debt, fir John Barnard made a motion, for ena- 
bling his majeſty to raiſe money either by the ſale of annui- 
ties, or by borrowing at an intereſt not exceeding three per 
cent. to be applied towards redeeming the South-1ea annul— 
ties; and that {uch of the ſaid annuſtants as ſhould be jn- 
clined to ſublcribe their reſpeQive annuities, ſhould be 
preferred to ail others, He ſaid, that even thoſe public fecu- 
rities which bore an intere!t of three per cent. only were 
fold at a premium in Change-Alley: he was, therefore, 


perſuaded, that ail chole who were willing to give a pre- 


mium for three per. cent. {ecnrity would gladly lend their 
money to the government ati!:< age intureft, ſhould books 
of ſubſcription be opencd for chat purpole, with an aſſu— 
rance that no part of the principal inould be paid off for 
fourteen years. He expatlated upon the national advan- 
tages that would accrue {roin a reduction of interct. From 
eaſy and obvious calculations ke inferred, that in a very !ittle 
time the intereſt upon all the Sourh-ſea anmiltics would be 
reduced from four to three per cent. withour any Cancer to 
public credit, or breach of public faith; that then the produce 
of the ſinking fund would amount to 1400, Ool. per annum. 
to be applied only towards redeeming the capital of the ſe— 
veral trading companies: he proved that this mea ſure vould 
bring every one of them fo much within the power of par- 
lament, that they would be glad to accept of three per cent. 
intereſt to any reatonable terms; in which caſe the fnking— 
fund would rife to one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum. Then the parliament micht venture to annihi- 
late one half of it, by freeing the people irom che taxes 
upon coales, candles, ſoap, leather and other fuchimnoiitions 
as lay heavy upon the voor labourers and manufactures; the 
remaining part of the finking-fund might be appli:d - 
wards the diſcharge of thoſe ann::1cies and public debts Which 
bore an intereſt of three per cent. only, and afterwards to- 
wards diminiſhing the capitais of the ſeveral trading con- 
panies till the term of fouriven years thould be expired; 
then the ſinking-fund would again amount to above a mil- 
lion yearly, which would be lutficient for paying themoff, 
and freeing the nation entirely from albits incumberances. 
This falucary ſcheme was violently: oppoſed by alderman” 
Heathcote, and other partiſans of the miniſtry: yet all their 
objections were refuted; and in order to defeat the projet, 
they were obliged to have recourſe to artifice. Mr Win- 
nington moved, that all the public creditors, as well as the 
South-ea anguitants, ſhould be comprehended. Sir John 
Barnard demonſtrated, that it might be eaſy for the govern- 
ment to borrow money at three per cent. fuihcient for pay- 
ing ot ſuch of the proprietors of four-and-twenty miilions 
as were not willing to accept of that intereſt, but it would 
be extremely diuncult to borrow enough to ſatisfy the propri- 
tors of four-and-forty rulthons, who might choofe to have 
their principal rather than ſuch an intereſt. Neverthelets, 
relolutions were founded on this and other alterations of 
the original '{cheme; and a bill was immediately prepared. 
It produced many other devates, and was at lait poitponed 
by dint of miniſteral inuence. The ſame venerable patriot 
who projected this ſcheme moved, that as ſoon as the in- 
tereſt of all the national redeemable debt hould be reduced 
to three per cent. the houſe would take off tome of the heavy 
taxes which oppreſſe i the poor and the manufacturers : but 
this motion was rejected by the majority. 

[1737] The laſt diſputes of this (ion were excited by a 
bill ſent down from the lords for puntthing the magittrates 
and city of Edingburgh, on account of the murder of John 
Porteous. In the beginning of the ſeſſion lord Carteret recapt- 
tulated the ſeveral cumults and riots which had lately it. 
pened in different parts of the kingdom he particularly in- 
ſifted upon the atrocious murder of captain Portegus, as 4 
flagrant inſult. upon the govecinent, and a violation of 
the public peace, ſo much the more dangerous, as it ſeem- 
ed to have been concerted and executed with deliberation 
and decency. He ſuſpected chat ſome citizens of Eding- 
burgh had been concerned in the murder, not only from 
this circumſtance, but like viſe becauſe, notwithſtanding the 
reward of two hundred pounds which had been offered by 
proclamaiion for the diſcovery of any perſon who acted in 
that tragedy, not one individual as yet been detected. He 
ſcemed to think that the magiſtrates had encouraged the 
riot, and that the city had forteited its charter; and he pro- 
poſed a minute enquiry into the particulars of the affair. 
He was ſeconded by the duke of Þcwcaſtle and the earl of 
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Ilay: though this laſt nobleman differed in opinion from 


him with reſpect to the charter of the city, which, he ſaid, 
could not be juſtly forfeited by the fault of the magiſtracy. 
The lords reſolved, That the magiſtrates and other perſons 
from whom they might obtain the neceſſary information 
concerning this riot ſhould be ordered to attend; and, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, deſiring that 
the different accounts and papers relating to the murder of 
captain Porteous might be ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
houſe. Theſe documents being accordingly examined, and 
all the witneſſes arrived, including three Scottiſh judges, 
a debate aroſe about the manner in which theſe laſt ſhould 
be interrogated, whether at the bar, at the table, or on the 
woolſacs. Some Scottiſh lords aflerted, that they had a 
right to be ſeated next to the judges of England: but after 
a long debate this claim was rejected, and the judges of 
Scotland appeared at the bar in their robes. 

A bill was brought in to diſable Alexander Wilſon, eſq. 
lord- provoſt of Edinburgh, from enjoying any office or place 
of magiſtracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elſewhere 1n 
Great-Britain ; for impriſoning the ſaid Alexander Wilfon ; 
for aboliſhing the guard of that city ; and for taking away 
the gates of the Nether-Bow-Port, ſo as to open a com- 
munication between the city and the ſuburbs, in which the 
king's troops are quartered. The duke of Argyle, in argu- 
ing againſt this bill, ſaid he could not think of a proceed- 


ing more harſh or unprecedented than the preſent, as he 


believed there was no inſtance of the whole weight of parlia- 
mentary indignation, for ſuch he called a proceeding by a 


bill, ex poſt facto, falling upon any fingle perſon, tar leſs 


upon any community, for crimes that were within the reach 
of the inferior courts of juſtice : for this reaſon he obſerved, 
that if the lord-provoſt and citizens of Edinburgh ſhould 
ſuffer in the terms of the preſent bill, they would ſuffer 
by a cruel, unjuſt, and fantaſtical proceeding ; a proceed- 


ing of which the worſt ule might be made, if ever the nation 


ſhould have the misfortune to fall under a partial, ſelf- inter- 
eſted adminiſtration. He told them he fat in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland when that part of the treaty of union re- 
lating to the privileges of the royal burghs was ſettled on 
the ſame footing as religion, that 1s, they were made un- 
alterable by any ſubſequent parliament of Great-Britain. 
Notwithſtanding the eloquence and warmth of his remon- 
ſtrance, the bill was ſent down to the houſe of commons, 
where it produced a violent conteſt. The commons ſet on 


foot a ſevere ſcrutiny into the particular circumſtances that 


preceded and attended the murder of Porteous : from the 
examination of the witneſſes it appeared that no freeman 
or citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the riot, which 
was chiefly compoſed of country-people, excited by the re- 
lations of ſome unhappy perſons whom Porteous and his 
men had ſlain at the execution of the imuggler; and theſe 


were aſſiſted by prentice boys, and the lowelt claſs of vaga- 


bonds that happened to be at Edinburgh; that the lord- 


_ provoſt had taken all the precautions to prevent miſchief 


that his reflex10n ſuggeſted : that he even expoſed: his per- 
{on to the rage of the multitude, in his endeavours to diſ- 
perſe them; and that if he had done amiſs, he erred from 
want of judgment, rather than from want of inclination to 
protect the unhappy Porteous. It likewiſe appeared, that 
mr. Lindſay, member for the city, of Edinburgh, had gone 
in perſon to general Moyle, commander of the forces 1n 
North-Britain, informed him of the riot, implored his im- 
mediate aſſiſtance, and promiſed to conduct his troops into 
the city; and that his ſuit was rejected, becauſe he could 
not produce a written order from the magiſtracy, which he 
neither could have obtained in ſuch confuſion, nor venture 
to carry about his perſon through the midſt of an enraged 
populace. The Scottiſh members exerted themſelves with 


uncommon vivacity in defence of their capital. They were: 


Joined by fir John Barnard, lord Cornbury, mr. Shippen, 
and mr. Oglethorpe. Lord Polwarth declared, that 1t any 
gentleman would ſhow where one argument 1n the charge 


againſt the lord- provoſt and the city of Edinburgh had been 


proved, he would that inflant give his vote for the com- 
mitment of the bill. He ſaid, if gentlemen would lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and aſk themſelves, whether 
they would have voted in this manner had the caſe of Edin- 
burgh been that of the city of Briſtol, York, or Norwich, 
he was perſuaded they would have required that every tittle 
of the charge againſt them ſhould have been fully and un- 


_ deniable proved. Some amendments and mitigations being 


inſerted in the bill, it paſſed the houſe, was ſent bac to 
the lords, who agreed to the alterations, and then received 
the royal aſſent. 

The next effort of the miniſter was obliquely levelled at 
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the liberty of the preſs, which it was much for his interef 
to abridge. The errors of his conduct, the miſtery of that 
corruption which he had ſo ſucceſsfully reduced to a ſyſtem, 


and all the blemiſhes of his adminiſtration, had been ex. 


poſed and ridiculed, not only in political periodical writing, 
produced by the moſt eminent hands, but likewiſe in a ſuc. 
ceſlion of theatrical pieces, which met with uncommon ſuc. 
ceſs among the people. He either wanted judgment to di- 
tinguiſh men of genius, or could find none that would en. 


gage in his ſervice: he, therefore, employed a ſet of wretch. 


ed authors, void of underſtanding and ingenuity. The, 
undertook the defence of his miniſtry, and anſwered the 
animadverſions of his antagoniſts. The match was ſo ey. 
tremely unequal, that, inſtead of juſtifying his condud 
they expoſed it to additional ridicule and contempt ; ang 
he ſaw himſelf in danger of being deſpiſed by the whole na. 


tion. He reſolved to ſeiſe the firſt „e e to choak 


thoſe canals through which the torrent of cenſure had flowed 
upon his character. The manager of a play-houſe com. 
municated to him a manuſcript tarce, intituled, The Go!. 
ded Rump, which was fraught with treaſon and abuſe upon 
the government, and had been preſented to the ſtage for 
exhibition. This performance was produced in the houſ: 
of commons. The miniſter deſcanted upon the inſolence, 
the malice, the immorality, and the ſeditious calumny, 
which had been of late propagated in theatrical pieces 
A bill was brought in to limit the number of play-houſcs; 
to ſubject all dramatic writers to the inſpection of the lord. 
chamberlain; and to compel them to take out a licence fo; 
every production before it could appear on the ſtage. Not. 
withſtanding a vigorous oppoſition, this bill paſſed through 
both houſes with extraordinary diſpatch, and obtained th: 
royal ſanction. In this debate the earl of Cheſterfield diſtin. 
np himſelf by an excellent ſpeech, that will ever endex 
11s character to all the friends of genius and literature, tg 
all thoſe who are warmed with zeal for the liberties of their 
country. Our ſtage (ſaid he) ought certainly to be kept 


within due bounds ; but, for this purpoſe, our laws. as they 


ſtand at preſent are ſufficient. If our ſtage- players at any 
time excced thoſe bounds, they onght to be proſecuted; 
they may be puniſhed. We have precedents, we have ex. 
amples of perſons puniſhed for things leſs criminal than ſome 
pieces which have been lately repreſented : a new law muſt, 
therefore, be unneceſlary ; and in the preſent caſe it cannot 
be unneceflary without being dangerous. Every unnecel- 
{ary reſtraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a ſhackle upon the 
hands of liberty. One of the greateſt bleſſings we enjoy, 


one of the greateſt bleſſings a people can enjoy, is liberty, 


But every good in this lite has its allay of evil. Licenti. 


ouſneſs is the allay of libetty. It is an ebullition, an excre- 


ſence; it is a ſpec upon the eye of the political body, which 
I can never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, 
left I deſtroy the body; leſt 1 injure the eye upon which i 
is apt to appear. If the ſtage becomes at any time licenti- 
ous, if a play appears to be a libel upon the govern- 
ment, or upon any particular man, the king's court 
are open; the law 1s ſufficient to puniſh the offender, 
If poets and players are to be reſtrained, let them he re- 
ſtrained as other ſubjects are, by the known laws of their 
country; if they offend, let them be tried as every Eng- 
liſhman ought to be, by God and their country. Do not 
let us ſubject them to the arbitrary will and pleaſure 
of any one man, A power lodged in the hands of a fins 
man to judge and determine without limitation, control, 
or appeal, is a fort of power unknown to our laws, incon— 
ſiſtent with our conſtitution. It is a higher, a more abſo- 
lute power than we truſt even to the king himſelf; and, and, 
therefore, I muſt think we ought not to veſt any ſuch pon. 
er 1n his majeſty's lord-chamberlain.” His arguments had 
no effect, though the houſe admired his elocution ; and the 
play-houſe bill paſſed into a law. On the 21ſt day of June 
the king made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, and the lord- 
chancellor prorogued the parliament. 

A congreſs had been opened at Niemerow in Poland, tv 
compromiſe the differences between the czarina and tht 
grand ſignor; but this proving ineffectual, the empers! 
declared war againſt the Turks, and demanded aſſiſtance 
from the diet of the empire. He concerted the operat10!3 
of the campaign with the empreſs of Muſcovy. It was 
agreed, that the imperialiſt under count Seckendorf ſhovi! 
attac Widen in Servia, while the Ruſſians, commanded b) 
count de Munich, ſhould penetrate to the Ukraine, and 
beſiege Oczakow, on the Boriſthenes. They according!) 
advanced againſt this place, which was garrifoned 9 
20,000 men; and on the ſide of the Boriſfflenes defended b 
81 gallies. The Muſcovites carried on their approact® 
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with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeverances that the Turks 


were terrified at their valour, and in a few days capitulated. 
Among thoſe who ſignalized themſelves by uncommon 


marks of proweſs in theſe attacs, was genera! Keith, new 
6e1d-marthal in the, Pruſhan ſervice, who was dangerouſly 
wounded on this occaſion. Mean while count Seckendort, 
finding it impoſſible to reduce Widin without a ſquadron 
of ſhips on the Danupe, turned his arms againſt Nitla, 


which was ſurrendered to him on the 28th day of July: 


but this was the fartheſt verge of his good fortune. The 


Turks attacked the poſts which the imperialiſts occupied 


along the Danube. They took the fort of Padudil, burned 


the town of [las in Walachi : and piundered the neighbour- 
ing villages. The prince of Saxc-Hildburghauſen, who 
had inveited Bagnalack in Boſnia, was defeated, and oblig- 
ed to repaſs the Saave. Count Seckendorf was recalled to 
Vienna; and the command of the army devolved upon 
count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged to retreat 
from Servia; and Nitla was re-taken by the Muffulmen. 
The conferances at Nicmerow were. broken off; and the 
Turkiſh plenipotentiaries returned to Conſtantinople. 

The king of Poland now enjoyed the molt perfect re- 
pole under the dominion of Auguſtus. Ferdinand, che old 
duke of Courland, dying without iſſue, the ſucceſſion was 
diſputed by the Teutonick oder and the Kingdom of Po- 
land, while the ſtates of Couriand claimed a right of elec- 
tion, and ſent deputies to Peterivurgh, imploring the 

rotection of the czarina. A body of Ruſſian troops im- 
mediately entered that country: and the Hates elected che 
count de Biron, high-chamberlain to the emprets of Mul- 
covy. The elector of Cologne, as grand maiter of the Teu- 
ronick order, proteſted againſt this election; but the king 


of Poland agreed to it, on certain conditions ſettled” at 
= PDantzick with the comm! 
of the czarina. 
aicis, great duke of Tuſcany, died at Florence ; and the 
N prince de Craon took poſſeſſion of his territories, in the 
name of the duke of Lorraine, to whom the emperor had 
already granted the eventual inveſtiture of that duchy. 


Qaries of the new duke and thoſe 
In the month of July, John Gaſton de Me- 


In England the attention of the public was attracted by 


an open breach in the royal family. The princeſs of Wales 
had advanced to the very laſt month of her pregnancy be- 
fore the king and queen was informed of her being with 
child. 
the palace of St. James's, when her labour pains were ſup- 
poſed to be approaching; and at length was delivered of 
a princeſs in about two hours after her arrival. The king 
being appriſed of this event, ſent a meſſage by the earl of 
E Efcx to the prince, exprefling his difpleature at the con- 
duct of his royal highnels, as an indignity offered to him 
E {clf and the queen. 
E anſwer in ſeveral ſubmiſſive letters, and implored the 
The princeſs joined her entreaties to 
E thoſe of his royal highneſs: but all their humility and 


She was twice conveyed from Hampton-court to 


The prince deprecated his majeſty's 


ſupplication proved inffectual. The king, in another meſ- 


ſuge ſent by the duke of Grafton, obſerved, that the prince 
had removed the princeſs twice in the week immediately 


preceding the day of her delivery from the place of his 


majeſty's reſidence, in expectation of her labour; and both 


times, on his return; induſtriouſly concealed from the 
knowledge of the king and queen every circumſtance relat- 
ing to this important affair: that at laſt, without giving 


any notice to their majeſties, he had precipitately hurried 


the princeſs from Hampton- court, in the condition not to 
be named : and the whole tenour of his conduct, for a con- 


iderable time, had been fo entirely void of all real duty to 


the king, that his majeſty had reaſon to be highly offended 
with him. He gave him to underſtand, that until he 
ſhould withdraw his regard and confidence from thoſe by 
whoſe inſtigation and advice he was directed and encou- 
lage in this unwarrantable behaviour to his majeſty and 
the queen, and return to his duty, he ſhould not reſide 
in the palace: he therefore ſignified his pleaſure that he 
Mould leave St. James's, with all his family, when it could 
be done without prejudice or inconvenience to the princeſs. 
In obedience to this order, the prince retired to Kew, and 
made other efforts to be re- admitted into his majeſty's fa- 
Your, which, however, he could not retrieve. Whatever 
might have been his deſign in concealing ſo long from the 

ing and queen the pregnancy of the princeſs, and after- 
wards hurrying her from place to place in ſuch a condition, 
to the manifeſt hazard of her life, his majeſty had certainly 
cauſe to be offended at this part of his conduct: though 
the puniſhment ſeems to have been ſevere, if not rigorous; 
for he was not even admitted into the preſence of the queen 
his mother, to expreſs his duty to her, in her laſt moments, 
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to implore her forgiveneſs, and receive her laſt bleſſing. 
She died of a mortification in her bowels, on the 2oth day 
of November, in the 55th year of her age, regretted as 
a princels of uncommon ſagacity, and as a pattern of con- 
jugal virtue. EO 
The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 24th 
day of January, with a ſhort ſpeech, recommending the 
dilpatch of the public buinets with prudence and unani- 
mity. Each loute preſented a warm addreſs of condo- 
lance on the queen's death, with which he ſeemed to be 
extremely ali-ced. Lhough the houfe of commons una- 
nimoufly ſympachiſed with the king in his afflicton, the mi- 
niſter ſtill met with cont. adition zu ſeme of his favourite 
meaſures. One would imagine that all the arguments for 
and againſt a ſtanding army in time of peace had been al- 
ready exhauſted ; but when it was moved that the ſame 
umber of land- forces which they had voted in the preced- 
ing year ſhould be continued in pay for the enſuing year 
the diſpute was renewed with ſurprihng vivacity, and pro- 
duced ſome reafons which had not been ſuggeſted before. 
The adherents of the miniſter fairly owned that if the army 
ſhould be diſbanded, or even conſiderably reduces, they 
believed the tory intereſt would prevail: that the preſent 
number of forces was abſolutely neceflary to maintain the 
peace of the kingdom, which was filled with clamour and 
diſcontent, as well to ſupport the whig intereſt; and that 
they would vote for keeping up four times the number, 
ſhould it be found expedient for that purpoſe. The mem— 
bers 1n the oppoſition replied, that this declaration was a 
ſevere ſatire on the miniſtry, whoſe conduct had given birth 
to ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent. They ſaid it was in effect a 
tacit acknowledgment, that what they called the uhig in- 
tereſt was no more than an inconſiderable party, which 


had engroſſed the adminiſtration by indirect methods; 


Which acted contrary to the ſenſe of the nation; and de- 
pended for {upport upon a military power, by which the 
people in general were over-awea, and conſequently en- 
ſlaved. They ailirmcd, that the diſcontent. of which the 
miniitry complained was in a great meaſure owing to that 
very ſtanding amy, «hich perpetuated their taxes, and hung 
over their heads, as the inſtruments of arbitrary power and 


oppreſſion. Lord Polwarth explained the nature of whis 


principles, and demonſtrated that the party which diſtin- 


guiſhed itlelf by this appellation no longer retained the 


maxims by which the whigs were originally charackeriſ- 
ed. Sir John Hynde Cotton, who then tpoke with the 
courage and freedom of an old Engliſh baron, declared he 
never knew a member of that houte who acted on true 
whig principles vote for a ſtanding army in tune of peace. 
* I have heard of whips (ſaid he) who oppoſed all unlimit- 
ed votes of credit: I] have heard of whigs who looked upon 
corruption as the greateſt curſe that could befal any nation: 


I have heard of Whigs who eſteemed the liberty of the preſs 
to be the moſt valuable privilege: of a free people, and tri- 
ennial parliaments as the greateſt bulwark of their liberties ; 
and I] have heard of a whig adminiſtration which has refent- 
ed injuries done to the trade of the nation, and reveng- 
ed inſults offered to the Britiſh flag.“ The miniſtry tri— 
umphed as uſual, and the ſame number of forces was con- 
tinued, | 

Ever ſince the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in America 
had almoſt inceſtantly inſulted and diſtreſſed the commerce 
of Great-Britain. They diſputed the right of Englith 
traders to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and ga- 
ther fait on the uland of Tortugas; though that right was 
acknowledged by implication in all the treaties which had 
been lately concluded between the two nations. The cap- 
tains of their armcd veſſels, known by the name of guarda- 
coſtas had made a practice of boardingand plundering Britiſh 
ſhips, on pretence of ſearching for contraband commodi- 
ties, on Which occaſions they had behaved with the ut- 
moſt infolence, cruelty and rapine. Some of their ſhips of 
war had actually attacked a fleet of Englith merchant-ſhips 
of the iſland of. Tortugas, as if they had been at open 
enmity with England. They had ſeized and detained a 
great number of Britiſh veilels, impriſoned their crews, and 
confiſcated their cargoes, in violation of treaties, in de- 
fiance of common juſtice and humanity. Repeated me- 
morials were preſented to the court of Spain, by the Britiſh 
ambaſlador at Madrid. He was amuſed with evative an- 
ſwers, vague promiſes of enquiry, and cedulas of inſtruc— 
tions ſent to the Spaniſh governors in America, to which 
they paid no ſort of regard. Not but that the Spaniards had 
reaſon to complain, in their turn, of the illicit commerce 
which the Engliſh traders from Jamaica and other iſlands 
carried on with their ſubjects on the continent of South- 
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America: though this could not juſtify the depredations 


| and cruelties which the commanders of the guarda-coftas 


had committed, without provocation or pretence. 

The merchants of England loudly complained of theſe 
outrages : the nation was fired with reſentment, and cried 
for vengeance ; but the miniſter appeared cold, phlegma- 
tic, and timorous. He knew that a war would involve 
him in ſuch difficulties as muſt of neceſſity endanger his 
adminiſtration. The treaſure which he .now employed for 
domeſtic purpoſes muſt in that cafe be expended in milita- 
ry armaments : the wheels of that machine on which he 
had raiſed. his influence would no longer move : the oppo- 
ſttion would of conſequence gain ground, and the impo- 
fiction of freſh taxes, neceſſary for the maintenance of the 
war, would fill up the meaſure of popular reſentment againſt 
his perſon and miniſtry. Moved by theſe conſiderations, 
he induſtriouſly endeavoured to avoid a rupture, and to 
obtain ſome ſort of ſatisfaction by dint of memorials and 
negotiations, in which he betrayca his own fears to ſuch 
a degree as animated the Spaniards to perſiſt in their depre- 
dations, and encouraged the court of Madrid to diſregard 
the remonſtrances of the Britiſh ambafſador. But his ap- 
prehenſion of war did not proceed from Spain only: the 
two branches of the houſe of Bourbon were now united by 
politics, as well as by conſanguinity; and he did not doubt, 
that in caſe of a rupture with Spain, they would join their 
forces againſt Great-Britain. Petitions were delivered to 


the houſe by merchans from different parts of the kingdom, 


explaining the repeated violences to which they had been 
expoled, and imploring the relief of the parliament. Theſe 
were referred to a committee of the whole houſe; and an 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if they ſhould 
think fit to be heard by themſelves or by counſel. Sir 
John Barnard moved for an addreſs to the king, that 
all the memorials and papers relating to the Spaniſh depre- 
dations ſhould be laid before the houſe; and this with ſome 
alteration, propoſed. by fir Robert Walpole, was actually 
preſented, In compliance with the requeſt, an enormous 
multitude of letters and memorials was produced, 


The houſe, in a grand committee, proceeded to hear 


— 


counſel for the merchants, and examine evidence; by 


which it appeared that amazing acts of wanton cruelty and 


injuſtice Had been perpetrated by Spaniards on the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain. Mr Pulteney expatiated upon the cir— 
cumſtances of barbarity. He demonſtrated, from treaties, 
the right of the Britiſh traders to the logwood of Campeachy, 
and to the ſalt of Tortugas: he exnoled the puſillanimity of 
the miniſter, and the futility of his negotiations: he moved for 
ſuch reſolutions-as would evince the reſentment of an injured 
nation, and the vigour of a Britiſh parliament. Theſe were 
warmly combated by fir Robert Walpole, who affirmed they 


vould cramp the miniſters in their engeavours to compromile. 


theſe differences: that they would fruſtrate their negotia- 
tions, entrench upon the king's prerocative, and precipi— 
tate the nation into an unnecetlary and expenſive war. An- 
ſwers produced replies, and a general debate enſued. A 
reſolution was reported; but the queſtion being put for 
recommitting it, was carried in the negative. The houſe, 
however, agreed to an addreſs, beſceching his majeſty to 
ule his endeavours to obtain effectual relief for his injured 
ſubjects, to convince the court of Spain that his majeſty 
could no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults 


and injuries to be carried on, to the diſhonour of his crown, 


and to the ruin of his trading ſubjects: and affuring 
him, that in caſe his royal and friendly inſtances with the 
catholic king ſhould miſcarry, the houſe would effectually 
ſupport his majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures as honour and 
juſtice ſhould make it neceſſary for him to purſue, To this 
addreſs the king made a tavourable anſwer. 


[1738] The next important ſubject on which both fides 


exerciled their talents, was a bill prepared and brought in 
by mr. Pulteney, for the more effectual fecuring the trade 
of his majeſty's ſubjects in America. This was no other 
than the revival of part of two acts pailed in the reign of 
queen Anne, by which the property of all prizes taken 
from the enemy was veſted in the captors : while the ſove- 
reign was empowered to grant commiſſions or charters to 
any perſon or {ocieties, for taking any ſhips, goods, har- 
hours, lands, or fortifications of the nation's enemies in 
America, and for holding and enjoying the ſame as their 
own property and eſtate for ever. The miniſtry endea- 
voured to evade the diſcuſſion of this bill, by amuſing the 
houſe with other buſineſs, until an end ſhould he put to the 
teſhon. A mean artifice was practiſed with this view; and 
tome ſevere altercation paſſed between fir Robert Walpole 
and mr. Pulteacy. At length the bill was read, and gave 


affairs, in almoſt every nation in Europe, with great con. 


F ES LAND. 


riſe to a very long and warm conteſt, in which the greates 
orators of both ſides found opportunities to diſplay their 
cloquence and ſatire. Mr Pulteney defended the bill with 
all the ardour of paternal affection; but, notwithitandins 
his warmeſt endeavours, 1t was rejected upon a diviſion, 
When the mutiny-bill was ſent up to the houſe of lords, 
a long debate aroſe upon the number of troops voted for 
the enſuing year. Lord Carteret explained the ſituation of 
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ciſenels and preciſion. He demonſtrated the Improbability | 
of a rupture between Great-Britain and any power again; M 
which a land-army could be of any ſervice. He examine; 


e ; an e 
the domeſtic circumſtances of the nation; and proved, that 
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whatever diſcontents there might be in the kingdom, there 1. 
was little or no diſaffection, and no ſeeming deſign to over. WR 1oai 
turn or diſturb the government. In anſwer to an argument, MK gre 
that ſuch a number of regular forces was neceflary tor pre. on ac 
venting or quelling tumults, and for enabling the civii MK Dox 
magiſtrate to execute the laws of his country, he exprefie4 dem 
his hope that he ſhould never ſee the nation reduced to town 
ſuch unfortunate circumſtances: he ſaid a law which the empi 
civil power was unable to execute mult either be in itſelf op. mpe 
preſſive; or ſuch a one as afforded a handle for opprefion, enſui 
In arguing for a reduction of the forces, he took notice of Ml rode 
the great increaſe of the national expence. He obſerved, and! 
that before the revolution, the people of England did not 5 prote 
raiſe above two millions for the whole of the public charge; claim 
but now what was called the current expence, for which Hof v 
the parliament annually provided, exceeded that tum, be. the f. 
ſides the civil lift, the intereſt due. to the public creditors, MIR Orfo\ 
and the ſinking-fund, which added together, compoled x WM of the 
burthen of fix millions yearly. The earl of Cheſterfeld, on Tuſc: 
the ſame ſubject, aſirmed that ſlavery and arbitrary power een 
were the certain conſequences of keeping up a ſtanding by wi 
army for any number oft years, It is the machine by which The 

the chains of ſlavery are riveted upon a free people. They the D 
may be ſecretly prepared by corruption; but unleſs a ſtand. ¶ ters o 
ing army protected thoſe that forged them, the people I deſigr 
would break them aſunder, and chop off the polluted hands place, 
by which they were perpared. By degrees a free people BM rellel: 
muſt be accuſtomed to be governed by an army: by degrees Mi Bclgr: 
that army mult be made ſtrong enough to hold them in N count 
ſubjection. England had for many years been accuſtomed Wl two ei 
to a ſtanding army, under pretence of its being necetfary to the Cr 
aſſiſt the civil power; and by degrees the number and naſſed 
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ſtrength of it have been increaſing. At the acceſſion of the 
late king it did not excced 6000 : it ſoon amounted to 
double that number, which has been fince augmented under 
various pretences. He, therefore, concluded, that flavery, 
under the diſguiſe of an army for protecting the libertics of 
the people, was creeping in upon them by degrees : if no 


reduction ſhould be made, he declared he ſhould expect in N privy- 
few years to hear ſome miniſter, or favourite of a niunilter, Ndragoc 
terrifying the houſe with imagimnary plots and invaſions, exera 
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and making the tour of Furope in ſearch of poſlible dangers, 
to ſhow the neceſſity of keeping up. a mercenery ſtandling 
army three times as numerous as the preſent. In ſpite of 
theſe ſuggeſtions, the ſtanding army maintained its ground. 
The ſame noblemen, afliſted by lord Bathurit, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in a debate upon the Spaniſh depredations, 
which comprehended the ſame arguments that were uſed in 
the houſe of commons. They met with the ſame ſuccels 
in both. Reſolutions equivalent to thoſe of the lower- 
houſe were taken; an addreſs was preſented ; and his ma- 


manner, his inſtances at the court of Spain, in order t9 
obtain ſatisfaction and ſecurity for his ſubjects trading ©? 
America. This aſſurance was renewed in the ſpeech at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, on the 20th of May, when the paris 
ment was prorogued. | 5 

At this period the princeſs of Wales was delivered ofa 
ſon, who was baptiſed by the name of George, now ing 0! 
Great- Britain. His birth was celebrated with uncommen 


rejoicings : addreſſes of congratulation were prefentec e I: oppr 
the king by the two univerſities, and by almoſt all the cit19 en wa 
and communities of the kingdom. Bur the prince of Wales Pct] kn 
ſtill laboured under the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, who had ndl. 
ordered the lord-chamberlain to ſignify in the Gade, Lolution 
that no perſon who viſited the prince ſhould he admitted 10 undat. 
the court of St. James's. His royal highneſs was divelled ion te 
of all the external marks of royalty, and lived like a private lenle of 
gentleman, cultivating the virtues of a ſocial life, and en, een ob 
joying the belt fruits of conjugal felicity. In the latter end unn: 
of this month, rear-admiral Haddock ſet. ſail with a {trons Ie conv 
ſquadron for the Mediterranean, which it was hoped would Nrobabi! 
give weight to the negotiation of the Britiſh miniſtei at wy ter ha 
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court of Madrid. The a& to diſcourage the retail of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors had incenſed the populace to ſuch a degree as 
occaſioned numberleſs tumults in the cities of London and 
W weſtminſter. They were ſo addicted to the ufe of that 
W -rnicious compound known by the appellation of gin or 
Leneva, that they ran all riſques rather than forego it en- 
urely; and fo little regard was paid to the Jaw by which it 
W was prohibited, that 1n leſs than two. yea's 12,000 perſons 
W @ichin the bills of mortality were convicted of having {old 
W ic illegally. Nearly one-half of that number were cat in 
me penalty of 100]. and 3000 perſons paid tol, each, for 
an exemption from the diſgrace of being committed to the 
W houſe of correction. 

The war maintained by the emperor and the czarina 
W :oainſt the Ottoman Porte had not yet produced any deci- 
dre event. Count Seckendorf was diigrace:! and conncd, 
on account of the ill ſucceſs of the laſt campaign. Seng 
W Doxat was tried by a council of war at Belgtade, and con- 
demned to death, for having ſurrendered to the euemy re 
W own of Nifla, in which he commanded. The dit of the 
empire granted a ſubſidy of fifty Roman nol wo the 
emperor, who began to make vigorous preparations ter the 
B enſuing campaign: but, in the mean time, Ragotfki, vi- 
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vode of Tranſylvania, revolted againſt the houſe of Autres 


3 N 


and brought a conſiderable any into the field, under the 
5 He was immediately pro- 


protection of the grand ſignor. 
claimed a rebel, and a price ſet upon his head by the court 
W of Vienna. The Turks taking the field early, reduced 
the fort of Uſitza, and Meadia, and undertook the ſiege of 
E 0:ſova, which, however, they abandoned at the approach 
5 of the imperial army, commanded by the grand duke of 
E Tuſcany, aſſiſted by count Koniglegy. The Turks, being 
E re-enforced, marched bac, and attacked the imperialiſts, 
by whom they were repuiſet after an obſtinate engagement. 
he Germans, notwithitanding this advantage, repaſſed 


* 
* 


che Danube; and then the infidels made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Orſova, where they found a fine train of artillery, 
deſigned for the ſiege of Widin. By the conqueſt of this 
place, the Turks laid che Danube open to their gallies and 
veſſels; and the Gerinans retired under the cannon of 
E Belgrade, In the Ukraine, the Ruilians under general 
count Munich obtaincd the advantage over the Turks in 
wo engagements ; and general Lacy routed the Tartars of 
the Crimea : but they returned in greater numbers, and har- 
Iraſſed the Muſcovites in ſuch a manner, by intercepting 
their proviſions, and deſtroying the country, that they were 


— 


> WE oblized to abandon the lines ot Precops. 

In the month of October, an aſſair of very ſmall impor- 
„ unce produced a rupture between the king of Denmark 
and the elector of Hanover. A detachment of Hanoverians 
0 ook by afiuult the caſtle of Steinhorſt, belonging to the 
n Wpiivy-counſellor Wederkop, and defended by thirty Daniſh 
, {Wiciavoons, who had received orders to repel force by force. 
„ ereral men were killed on bath ſides, before the Hanove- 
„ons could enter the place, when the garrifon was diſarmed, 
„and conducted to the frontiers. This petty diſpute, about 
); WT {mall territory which did not yield the value of 1090l. a 
d. rar, had well nigh ihvolved Hanover in a war, which, in 
dall probability, Great-Britain muſt have maintained: but 
„ bis dilpute was compriſed by a convention between the 
in lings of England and Denmark. 

is WWF + ie ſeffion of parliament was opened on the firſt day of 
- WET coruary, when the king, in his ſpecch to both hovies, gave 


IL. 5 
nem to underſtand, that a convention was concluded 


e ere named and appointed for regulating, within a limited 
a- me, all thoſe grievances and abules which had hitherto in— 
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pcrrupted the commerce of Great-Britain in the American 
Peas; and for ſettling all matters in diſpute, in ſuch aman- 
Per as might for the future prevent and remove all new cauſes 
Pd pretences of complaint. The motion for an addreſs 
Pt opprobation was diſputed as uſual. Though the conven- 


on was not yet laid before the houſe, the nature of it was 
les WW known to the leaders of the oppoſition. Sir Wilham 
1 Wy 1odbam obſerved, that if the miniſtry had made the re- 


Plutions taken by the parliament in the laſt ſeſſion the 
poundation of their demands; if they had diſcovered a reſo- 
Non to break off all treating, rather than depart from the 
ſenſe of parliament, either a deſenfive treaty might have 
Þcen obtained, or by this time the worſt would have been 
own; but, by what appeared from his majeſty's ſpeech, 
e convention was no other than a preliminary; and, in all 
Probability, a very bad preliminary. He ſuppoſed the mi- 
Piter had ventured to clothe ſome of his creatures with full 
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powers to give up the rights of the nation; for they might 
do it if they durſt. Sir Robert Walpole, in anſwer to theſe 
ſuggeſtions, affirmed, that the miniſtry had on this occa- 
ſion obtained more than ever on like occaſions was known 
to be obtained; that they had reconciled the peace of their 
country with her true intereſt that this peace was attended 
with all the advantages that the moſt ſucceſsful arms could 
have procured: that future ages would conlider this. as the 
molt glorious period of our hiſtory, and do jultice to the 
councils that produced the happy event, which every gen- 
tleman diveſted of paſſion and prejudice was ready to do; 
and which, he believed, the pretent age, when fightly in- 
formed, would not retule, In a word, he extolled his own 
convention with the molt extravagant encomiums, | 
Ine houle reſolved to addreſs the king, that copics of all 
the memorials, repretentations, letters, and papers, pre- 
lente to his majeſty, or his ſecretary of ſtate, relating to 
depo 19s thould be ſubmitted to the peruſal of the houſe : 


members in the oppoſition were not contented 
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Wc elo lation. Then mr. Sandys, who may, be term— 
C fy ntotlon-maker, moved for an addreſs, deſiring 


thats houſe might infpect all letters written, and inſtruc- 

i by the fecretanies of ſtate, or commiſſioners of 
alu, tO any: of the Britiſh governors of America, 
ain) Commander in chief, or captains of his rxaieily's ſhips 
ot war, or his majelty's munilter at the court of Spain, or 
any of his majeſty's conſuls in Europe, fince the treaty. of 
Seville, relating to loſes winch the Britiſh ſubjects had ſuſ- 
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s 
an Uinreafon- 
able propoſal, ſuggeſted by the ſpitit of animoſity and £ 
tion. Mr H. Walpole Jultly oblerved; that a cemmilia 
with ſuch an addreſs might lay open the e 
actions of the cabmet, and dito. at 
the good of tlie k ing em, to be concealed, It would dif- 
cover to the court of Spain the ultimatum of the King's de- 
mands and conceſlions, and the na ion would ther: y be 
deprived of many advantages which it might reap, were no 
ſuch diſcovery made. He ſaid, that as ſoon as the differ- 
ences hetwixt the two courts ſhould arrive at ſuch a 
and not before, the confuis were inſtructed” to give notice 
to the merchants, that they might retire in time with their 
effects; but, fhould ſuch inſtructions come to the knows 
ledge of the Spaniards, it would bea kind of watch-word 
to put them on their guard, and unavoidably occaſion the 
ruin of many thoujands of Britih fubjects. Certain it is, 
no government could act either in external or domeſtie at- 
fairs with proper influence, dignity, and diſpalch, if every 
letter and inſtruction relating to an unfinithed negotlation 
ſhould be expoſed to the view of {uch a numerous atlembly, 
compoled of individuals actuated by motives in themſelves 
diametrically oppoſite. The motion being rejected by the 
majority, the {ame gentleman moved agnin for an addreſs, 
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a 
that his majeſiy would give directions for laying before rhe 
houſe copies of ſuch memorials or repreſentations as had 
been made, eicher to the king of Spain or to his miniſters, ' 
ſince the treaty of Seville, relating to the depredations 
commmitted in Europe or America. A debate enſued; 
and, upon a diviſion, the queſtion paſſed in the negative. 
The houſe, in a committee of ſupply, voted 12,000 ſea- 

men tor the ſervice of the enſuing year, and the ſtanding 
army was continued without reduction, though powerfully 
Aitacked by the whole ſtrength of the oppoſition. The 
commons likewiſe ordered an addreſs to his majeſty, for the 
copies of ſeveral memorials fince the treaty . of Seville, 
touching the rights of Great- Britain, or any infraction of 
treaties which had not been laid before them. Theſe wore 
accordingly ſubmitted to the inſpection of the houſe. By 
this time the convention itſelf was not only preſented to the 
commons, but alſo publiſhed for the information of the 
people. Divers merchants, planters, and others trading to 
America, the cities of London and Briſtol, the merchancs 
of Liverpool, and the owners of fundry ſhips which had 
been .iciled by the Spaniards, offered petitions agaliſt the 
convention, by which the ſubjects of Spain were ſo far from 
giving up their groundleſs and unjuſtifiable practice of viſit- 
ing and ſearching Britiſh ſhips ſailing to and from the 
Britiſh plantations, that they appeared to have claimed the 
power of doing it as a right: for they inſiſted that the dit- 
terences which had ariſen concerning it ſhould be referreg 
to plenipotentiaries, to be diſcuſſed by them, without even 
agreeing to abſtain from ſuch viſitation and ſearch during 
the time that the diſcuſſion of this affair might laſt. They, 
therefore, praycd that they might have an opportunity of 
being heard, and allowed to repreſent the great importance 
of the Britiſh trade to and from the plantations in America; 
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the clear indiſputable right which they had to enjoy it, with- 
out being ſtopped, viſited, or ſearched, by the Spaniards, 
on any pretence whatſoever ; and the certain inevitable de- 
ſtruction of all the riches and ſtrength derived to Great-Bri- 
tain from that trade, if a ſearch of Britiſh ſhips ſailing to 
and from their own plantations ſhould be tolerated upon 
any pretext, or under any reſtrictions, or even if the free- 
dom of this navigation ſhould continue much longer in a 
ſtate of uncertainty. Theſe petitions were referred to the 
committee appointed to conſider of the covention. Ano- 
ther remonſtrance was likewiſe preſented by the truſtees for 
eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, ſetting forth, that the 
king of Spain claimed that colony as part of his territories; 


and that by the convention, the regulation of the limits of 


Carolina and Florida was referred to the determination of 
Plenipotentiaries ; ſo that the colony of Georgia, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the crown of Great-Britain, was left 
in diſpute, while the ſettlers remained in the molt precart- 
ous and dangerous fituation. It was moved that the mer- 
chants ſhould be heard by their counſel : but the propofal 
was {trenuoufly oppoſed by miniſtry, and rejected upon a 
diviſion. | | | 
This famous convention, concluded at the Pardo on the 
14th day of January, imported, That within fix weeks, to be 
reckoned from the day on which the ratifications were ex- 
changed, two miniſters plenipotentiaris ſhould meet at 
Madrid, to confer and finally regulate the reſpective pre- 
tenſions of the two crowns, with relation to the trade and 
navigation in America and Europe and to the limits of Flo- 
rida and Carolina, as well as concerning other points which 
remained likewiſe to be adjuſted, according to the former 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations; that the pleni- 
notentiaries hould finiſh their conferrences within the ſpace 


of eight months: that in the mean time no progreſs ſhould 


be made jn the fortifications of Florida and Carolina: that 
his catholic majeſty ſhould pay to the king of Grear-Briton 
the ſum of 95,000]. for a balance due to the crown and ſub- 
jects ot Great-Britain, aſter deduction made of the demands 
of the crown and ſubjects of Spain: that this ſum ſhould be 
employed for the ſatisfaction, diſcharge, and payment of 
the demands of the Britiſh ſubjects upon the crown of Spain: 
that this reciprocal diſcharge, however, ſhould not extend 
or relate to the accounts and differences which ſubſiſted and 
were to be ſettled between the crown of Spain and the aſſiento 
company, nor to any particular or private contracts that 
might ſubſiſt between either of the two crowns, or their miniſ- 
ters, with the ſubjects of the other; or between the ſubjects 
and ſubje&ts of each nation reſpectively: that his catholic 
majeſty ſhould cauſe the ſum of 95, oool. to be paid at London 
within four months, to be reckoned from the day on which 
the ratifications were exchanged. Such was the ſubſtance 
of that convention, which alarmed and provoked the mer- 
chants and traders of Great-Britain; excited the indigna- 
tion of all thoſe who retained any regard for the honour of 
their country, and raiſed a general cry againſt the miniſter 
who ſtood at the helm of adminiſtration. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were now turned upon 
the houſe of commons. The two contending parties fum- 
moned their whole force for the approaching diſpute :. on 
the day appointed for confidering the convention, 400 
members had taken their feats by eight in the morning. 
In a committee of the whole houlc, certain Weft-India 


merchants and planters were heard againſt the convention: 


ſo that this and the following day were employed in read- 
ing papers and obtaining intormation. On the 8th day of 
. x 7 0 . . 3 
March mr. H. Walpole having launched out in the praiſe 
of that agreement, moved for an adurels of approbation to 
his majeity. He was ſeconded by mr. Campbell, of Pem- 
brokethire; and the debate began with extraordinary ar- 
dour. He who firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the lifts was fir 


Thomas Sanderſon, at that time treaſurer to the prince of 


Wales, afterwards earl of Scarborough. All the ofücers 
and adherents of his royal bighneſs had joined the oppoſi- 
ion; and he himſelf on this occaſion ſat in the gallery, to 
hearthe debate on ſuch an important tranſact(ion. Sir Thomas 
Sanderſon obſerved, that the Spaniards by the convention, 
inſlead of giving us reparation, had obliged us to give them 


Captain Jenkins was mafter of a Scottiſh merchant ſhip. He was board- 
ed by the captain of + Spaniſh guarda-coſtas, who treated him in the moſt 
barbarous manner. The Spanards, after having rummaged his veſſel for 
what they called contraband commodities, without finding any thing to juſ- 
tify their ſearch, inſulted Jenkins with the moſt opprobrious invectives, 
They tore off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to his king, and tell him 


they would ſerve him in the ſame manner ſhould an opportunity offer: they 


tortured him with the moſt ſhocking cruelty, and threatened him with im- 
mediate death. This man was examined at the bar of the houſe of commons, 
and being alked by a member, what he thought when he found himſelf in 
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a general releaſe, They had not allowed the word „Satt, 


faction? to be ſo much as once mentioned in the treat RF 1 
Even the Spaniſh pirate who had cut off the ear of captain WR V 
Jenkins e, and ufed the moſt inſulting expreſſion towarg; ee 
the perſon of the king an expreſſion which no Britiſh fuh. . Þ: 
ject could decently repeat an expreſſion which no ma T 
that had regard for his ieelgh could ever forgive f?? th 
this fellow lived to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and te. = rc 
mained a living teſtimony of the cowardly tameneſs and w. 


mean ſubmiſſion of Great-Britain; of the triumph; WR © 


haughtineſs, and ſtubborn pride of Spain. Lord Gage ut 
one of the moſt keen, ſpirited, and ſarcaſtic orators in H ta 
houſe, ſtated in this manner the account of the ſatisfadim th 
obtained from the court of Spain by the convention: the F. 
lofles ſuſtained by the Spaniſh depredations amounted vb we 
340,000]. The commilliry, by a ſtroke of his pen, re. 3 TI 
duced this demand to 200,000l. then 45, oool. were Hur vh 


off for prompt payment. He next allotted 60,0001. as pa 
remaining part of a debt pretended to be due go Spain, , , © 


the deſtruction of her fleet by fir George Byng, thous!, |, WR p 
appeared by inſtructions on the table, that Spain had been 5 {ol 
already amply ſatisfied on that head. Theſe deductions +. £ Sir 
duced the balance to 98g, oool. but the king of Spain inis m. 
upon the South-ſea company's paying immediately the fun ME bel 
of 68, oool. as a debt due to him on one head of accounts, um. 
though, in other articles, his catholic majeſty was indeb- | 
ed to the company a million over and above this demand. the 


The remainder to be paid by Spain did not exceed 27,000! dre 


1s 


from which ſhe inſiſted upon deducting whatever ſhe mio. tres 
o. 


have already given in ſatisfaction for any of the Br able 
ſhips that had been taken; and on being allowed the vali; ſho 
of the St. Thereſa, a Spaniſh ſhip which had been ſcized in | cit] 
the port of Dublin. Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy of argu. I the 
ment and diction, peculiar to himſelf, declaimed againt . ut) 
the convention, as infecure, unſatisfactory, and diſhonou - VE 
able to Great-Britain. He ſaid the great national obie®:. Y of t 
on, the ſearching of Britiſh ſhips, was not admitted, in. Cho 
deed, in the preamble; but ſtood there as the reproach of WF Part 


the whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal ſubmifion WW YE 
that ſollowed : on the part of Spain, an uſurpation, an in. 
human tyranny claimed and exerciſed over the American Ml 
ſeas : on the part of England, an undoubted right by trca- IE tron: 
ties, and from God and nature declared and aflerted in the 7 


E oufl 


reſolutions of parliament, were now referred to the diſcul. hie 
ſion of plenipotentiaries, upon one and the fame equal foo. ! 
This undoubted right was to be diſguſſed and regulated; WF i? 
and if to regulate be to preſcribe rules, as in all conſtruct. WF em. 
on it is, that right was, by the expreſs words of the con- l00Ke 
vention to be given up and ſacrificed: for it muſt ceaſe to cont] 
be any thing from the moment it is ſubmitted to limitation. Kan 
Mr Lyttelton, with equal force and fluency, anfwered g t b 
the ſpeech of mr. H. Walpole. After he had uſed mam and p 
arguments to perſuade vs to peace (ſaid he) to any peace, fully 
good or bad, by pointing out the dangers of a war, dangers if s“ 
[by no means allow to be ſuch as he repreſents them, h: Wi have 
crowned alt thoſe terrors with the name of the pretender. iſ 2 
havio 


It would be the cauſe of the pretender. 
would come. 


The pretender Wi EDS 
Is the honourable gentleman ſenſible what e) 


this language imports? The people of England compla Wi lity 1 
of the greateſt wrongs and indignities : they complain o bers c 
the interruption, the deſtruction of their trade: they thiak Wſ ele 
the peace has left them in a worſe condition than before: berty. 
and in anſwer to all theſe complaints, what are they toll? WF . Ln 
why, that their continuing to ſuffer all this, is the price the, : 01 tor 
muſt pay to keep the king and his family on the throne «i with x 
theſe realms. If this were true, it ought not be oed; conſid 
but it is far from truth; the very reverſe is true. Nothin e ce 
can weaken the family; nothing ſhake the eſtabliſhm erg ton, 1 
but ſuch meaſures as theſe, and ſuch language as 't41s Wi only U 
He affirmed, that if the miniſters had proceeded conforms clarati 
bly to the intentions of parliament, they would either habe nnd i 
acted with vigour, or have obtained a real ſecurity in 2 Paper, 
expreſs acknowledgement of our right not to be ſearcnw uſt Jy 
as a preliminary, fine qua non, to our treating at all. wo * thei 
ſtead of this, they had referred it to plenipotenti2'W that pu 
* Would you, fir, (ſaid he) ſubmit to a reference, whe 5 vad 
you may travel unmoleſted from your houſe in town to 50 85 
the hands of ſuch barbarians ? * I recommended my ſoul to God (fic he uon me 


and my cauſe to my country.“ The behaviour of this brave ſeaman, the e ecntion 
of his ear, which was produced, with his account of the indignities wha tunſelf 
had been offered to the nation and ſovereign of Great-Britain, filled the v9 dend 
houſe with indignation, Jenkins was afterwards employed in the ſervice dl a t 
the Eaſt-India company: he approved himſelf worthy of his good fort ot pay 
in a long engagement with the pirate Angria, during which he behave Wing t 
with extraordinary courage and conduct; and ſave$his own ſhip, with mä of the fl 
others that were under his convoy. , this 
pre 
proceed 


have an opportunity to overthrow all law. 
chem all as traitors, and expreſſed his hope, that their be- 
| haviour would unite all the true friczds of the prelent 
happy eſtablihmeat. 
fſty were boch ſides inflamed, that he moſt eminent mem- 
bers of the minority actually 
were by the nation in general revered as martyrs to the li- 
berty of the people. 
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houſe in the country 5 Your right 1s clear and undeniable, 
why would you have it diſcuſſed ; but much leſs would you 
refer it; if two of your judges belonged to a gang which 
has often ſtopped and robbed you in your way thither before.” 
The miniſters, in vindication of the convention, affered, that 
the ſatisfaction granted by Spain was adequate to the injury 
received: that it was only the preliminary of a treaty which 
would remove all cauſes of complaint: that war was always 
expenſive and detrimental to a trading nation, as well as 
Uncertain in its events: that France and Spain would cer- 
tainly join their forces in caſe of a rupture with Great-Britain 
that there was not one power in Europe upon which the 
Engliſh could depend tor effectual affiſtance ; and that war 
would favour the cauſe and deſigns of a popiſh pretender. 
The houſe, upon a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; but 
when a motion was made for its being recommitted, the two 
arties renewed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs 
and impetuoſity. Sir William Wyndham and mr. Pulteney 
oured all the thunder of their eloquence againſt the in— 
lolence of Spain, and the conceſſions of the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Sir Robert Walpole exerted all his fortitude and dexterity 
in defence of himſelf and his meaſures, and the queſtion 
being put, the reſolutions for the addreſs were carried by a 
{mall majority. 2 85 | | 
Then fir William Wyndham ſtanding up, made a pa- 
thetic remonſtrance upon this determination. Thus ad- 


| grefs (ſaid he) is intended to convince mankind, that the 


treaty under our conſideration is a reaſonable and an honour- 
able treaty. But if a majority of 28 in ſuch a full how'e 
ſhould fail of that e if the people ſhould not impli- 
citly reſign their reaſon to a vote of this houte, what will be 
the conſequence? Will not the parliament loſe its autho— 
rity? Will it not be thought, that even in the patiiaiment 
we are governed by a faction? and what the conlequence 
of this may be, I leave to thoſe gentlemen to contider, 
«ho are now to give their vote for this addreſs: for my own 
part, I will trouble you no more; but, with theſe my lat 
words, I ſincerely pray to Almighty God, who has fo often 
wonderfully protected theſe kingdoms, that he will graci— 
ouſly continue his protection over them, by preſerving us 
from that impending danger which threatens the nation 


from without, and likewite- from the impending danger 
Thie minitter 
was on this occaſion delerted by his uſual temper, and even 


which threaten our conſtitution from within.” 


provoked into perſonal abuſe. He declared, that the gen- 
tleman who was now the mouth of his opponents had been 
looked upon as the head of thole traitors, who 2 5 years before 
conſpired the deſtruction of their country and of the royal 
family, in order to ſet a popith pretender upon the throne: 


that he was feized by the vigilence of the then government, 


id pardoned by its clemency, bur ail the uſe he had ungrate- 
ully madg, of that clemenc as to quality bimtelf accord- 
tully madg;of that clen „ Was t lify! accord 
ing to law, that he and his party might ſome time or other 
Re branded 


To ſuch a degree of mutual anumo- 


retired from parliament; and 


4 þ 


The diſpute occaſioned by the convention in the houſe 


Jof lords, was maintained with equal warmth, and perhaps 
vith more 
conſidered, lord Carterct ſuggeſted, that poſſibly one of 
the contracting powers had preſemed a proteſt or declara- 
ton, importing that ſhe acceded to ſuch or ſuch a meaſure, 
| only upon condition that the terms of that proteſt or de- 
charation ſhould be made good. 
| mind ſhould be free from the molt diſtant ſuſpicion that ſuch 
| Paper might exiſt in the preſent caſe, he could not form a 
Jult opinion of the tranſaction himſelf, nor communicate 
to their lordſhips any light which might be neceſſary for 
chat purpoſe. The adherents to the miniſtry endeavoured 


bilities. After this famous treaty had been 


He faid, that until his 


to evade his curioſity in this particular, by general aſſerti- 
ons: but he infiſted on his ſuſpicion with ſuch perſeverance, 
that at Jength the miniſtry produced the copy of a declara- 
uon made by the king of Spain before he ratified the con- 
vention, ſignifying that his catholic majeſty reſerved to 
Himſelf, in its full force, the right of being able to ſuſ- 
bend the aſſiento of negroes, in caſe the company ſhould 
not pay within a ſhort time the ſum of 68,000. ſterling, 
Wing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the profit 
4 the ſhip Caroline: That under the validity and force of 
thus proteſt, the ſigning of the ſaid convention might be 
Procceded on, and in no other manner. In the debate that 


dence in his royal wiſdom, that in the treaty 
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enſued, lord Carteret diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent of poli- 
tical Knowledge, recommended by all the graces of elocu- 
tion, chaſe, pure, dignified, and delicate. Lord Bathurſt. 
argued againſt the articles of convention with his uſual 
lpiric, integrity, and good ſenſe, particula ly animated by 
an honeſt indignation, which the wrongs of his country 
had infpiced. The earl of Chefterficld attacked this inglo- 
rious meature With all the weight of argument, and all the 
poignancy of ſatire. The duke of Argyle, no longer a 
parutan of the miniſtry, inveighes! againſt it as infamous, 
treacherous and deſtructive, with all the fire, impetuoſity, 
and enthuſiaſm of declamation. It was defended with 
unequal arms by the duke of Newca'le, the carl of Chol- 
mondley, lord Harvey, the lord-chancellor, the Bop ot 
eallibury, and in particular by the carl of Hay, a nobleman 
ot «xtentive capacity and uncommon erudition ; remark - 
able for his knowledge of the civil law, and ſeeminely 
formed by nature for a politician ; cool, diſcerning, plau- 
ſible, artful, and enterpriſing; ſtanch to the miniſter, and 
variably true to his own intereſt. The diſpute was learn— 
ed, ug, and obſtinate: but ended as uſual in the diſcom- 
ature of thole who had fiigmariſed the troatv. The houfe 
agreed to an addreſs, in which they thanked his mäjeſty for 
his gracious condeſcenſion in laying before them the con- 
vention. They acknowledged his great prudence in brins- 
ing the demands of his ſubjects for the paſt lofies, which 
had beca 19 long depending, to a final adbultinent ; in pro- 
curing an expreis ſtipulation for a ſpeedy pa ment; and 
in 11 ing a foundation for accompliſhing che great and de- 
ſireable ends of obtaining future ſecurity, and preſerving the 
peace between the to nations. They declared their conti 
to be con- 
cluded in purſuance of the convention, proper proviſions 
would be made for the redreſ of the grievances of which 
the nation had o niſily comnplained: they lured his ma- 


- 
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1 


1 


jeſty, t' t in caſe his quit expectations ſhould not be an- 
ſwered, e houle would heartily. and zealoufly concur in 
all ſuch meatures as ſhould be nece{lary to vindicate his ma- 
jeſty's honour, and to prelerve to his ſubjeds the füll enjoy- 
ment of all thoſe rights to which they were entitled by treaty 
and the law of nations. This was a hard-won victory. At 
the head of thoſe who vored againſt the addrets we find the 
prince of Wales. His example was followed by fix dukes, 

22 earls, 4 viicounts 18 barons, 4 biſhops, and their party 

Was re-entorcea by 16 proxics. A fpirited proteſt was en- 
tered and ſubſcribed by 39 peers, comprehending all the 


noblemen of the kingdom who were molt eminent for their 


talants, integrity, and viitue. 

[1739] A meſiage having been delivered to the houſe 
from his majeſty, importing, That he had ſettled 30, O0ol. 
per annum on the younger children of the royal family; and 
defiring their lordihips would bring in a | 
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majeity to make that proviſion good, cut of the heredit 


revenues of the crown, ſome lords in the oppoſition ob- 
ſer ved that the next heir to the crown might look upon this 
ſettlement as a mortgage of his revente, which: a pa 
ment had no power to make : that formerly no daughter 
the royal family was ever provided for by parliament, ex- 
cept the eldeſt, and that never was by way of annuity, but 
an expreſs proviſion of à determinate ſum of monty. paid 
by way of dowry. Theſe obiectio:;s were over-ruled.; and 
the houſe; complied with his majelty's requeſt, Then the 
duke of Newcaſtle produced a ſubſidy-træaty, by which his 
majeſty. obliged himſelf to pay to the king of Denmark 


» 4 
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70,000]. per annum, on condition of the Dane's tur- 
niſhing to his Britannic majeſty a body of 6000 men, when 


demanded. At the ſame time, his grace delivered a meſ- 


ſage from the king, deſiring the houſe would enable him 
to fulkl his engagement ; and allo to raile what money and 
troops the exigency of affairs, during the approaching re- 
ceſs, might require. Another vehement diſpute arole from 
this propoſal. With reſpect to the treaty, lord Carteret 
obſerved, that no ute could be made of the Daniſh troops 
in any expedition undertaken againſt Spain, becaule it 
was ſtipulated in the treaty, that they ſhould nor be uſed 
either in Italy, or on board of the fleet, or be tranſported 
in whole or in part beyond the ſea, after they ſhould have 
marched out of the territories of Denmark, except for the 
defence of the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland: nay, 
ſhould France join againſt the Engliſh, the Danes could not 


act againſt that power or Spain, except as part of an army 


formed in Germany or Flanders. This body of Danes may 
be ſaid, therefore, to have been retained for the defence 
and protection of Hanover: or, if the intereſt of Britain was 
at all conſulted in the treaty, it muſt have been 1n prevent- 
ing the Danes from joining their fleets to thoſe of France 
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and Spain. Then be argued againſt the ſecond part of 


the meſlage with great vivacity- He faid nothing could be 


more dangerous to the conſtitution than a general and un- 
limited vote of credit. Such a demand our anceſtors would 
have heard with amazement, and rejected with ſcorn. He 
affirmed that the practice was but of a modern date in Eng- 
land: that it was never heard of before the revolution; 
and never became frequent until the nation was bleſſed with 
the preſent wife adminiftration. He ſaid, if ever a general 
vote of credit and confidence ſhould become a cuſtomary 
compliment from the parliament to the crown at the end of 
every ſeſſion, or as aften as the miniſter might think fit 
to deſire it, parliaments would grow deſpicable in the eyes 
of the people: then a proclamation might be eaſily ſub- 
ſtituted in its ſtead, and happy would it be for the nation 
if that ſhould be ſufficient; for when a parliament ceaſes to 
be a chec upon miniſters, it becomes an uſeleſs and unne- 
ceflary burthen on the people. The repreſentatives mult 
always be paid ſome way or other: if their wages are not 
paid openly and ſurely by their reſpective conſtituents, as 
they were formerly, a majority of them may in future times 
be always ready to accept of wages from the adminiſtration, 
and theſe muſt come out of the pockets of the people. The 
duke of Argyle and the earl of Cheſterfield enlarged upon 
the ſame topics. Nevertheleſs, the houſe complied with 
the meſſage ; and preſented an addreſs, in which they not 


only approved of the treaty with Denmark, but likewiſe 


aſſured his majeſty they would concur with his meaſures, 
and ſupport him in fulfilling his engagements, as well as 
in making ſuch further augmentation of his forces by lea 
and land, as he ſhould think neceſſary for the honour, 1n- 
tereſt, and ſafety of theſe kingdoms. _ 

The ſame meſſage being communicated to the commons, 
they voted 70, 5831. for the ſubſidy to Denmark, and 
£00,000). for augmenting the forces on any emergency. 


As Great-Britain ſtood engaged by the convention to pay 


to the crown of Spain the ſum of Go, oool. in conſideration 
of the ſhips taken and deſtroyed by fir George Byng, which 
{um was to be applied to the relief of the Britiſh merchants 
who had ſuffered by the Spaniſh depredations, the commons 
inſerted in a bill a clauſe, providing for this ſum to be paid 
by the parliament. When the bill was read in the houſe 
of lords a motion was made by lord Bathurſt for an addreſs, 
to know, whether Spain had paid the money ſtipulated by 
the convention, as the time limited for the payment of it 
was now expired ? The duke of Newcallle, by his majeſty's 
permiſſion, acquainted the houſe, that it was not paid ; and 
that Spain had as yet given no reaſon for rhe non-pay- 
ment. Then a day was appointed to conſider the ſlate of 
the nation, when lord Carteret moved for a reſolution, that 
the failure of Spain in this particular was a breach of the 
convention, a high indignity to his majeſty, and an injuſtice 
to the nation : but after a warm debate, this motion was 


over-ruled by the majority. The miniſter, in order to 


atone in ſome meaſure tor the unpopular ſtep he had taken 
in the convention, allowed a ſalutary law to pats for the en- 
couragement of the woolen manufacture ; and two bills in 
behalf of the ſugar colonies, one permitting them, for a 
limited time, to export their produce directly to foreign 
parts, under proper reſtrictions; and the other making 
more effectual proviſions for ſecuring the duties laid upon 
the importation of foreign ſugars, rum, and melaſſes into 
Great-Britain, and his majeſty's plantations in America. 
The ſupplies being voted, the funds eſtabliſhed, and the 
crown gratified in every particular, the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the 14th day of June, when the 
chancellor in his majeſty's name prorogued the parlia— 
ment. | | | 

Letters of marque and repriſal were granted againſt the 
Spaniards : a promotion was made of general-officers : the 
troops were augmented : a great fleet was aſſembled at Spit- 
head; a re-enforcement ſent out to admiral Haddock ; and 
an embargo laid on all merchant ſhips outward bound. 
Notwithſtanding theſe preparations of war, mr. Keen, the 
Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, declared to the court of Spain, 
that his maſter, although he had permitted his ſubjects to 
make repriſals, would not be underſtood to have broken 
the peace; and that this permiſſion would be recalled as 


Among the laws enacted in the courſe of this ſeſſion was an act againſt 
gaming, which had become univerſal through all ranks of people, and likely 
to prove deſtructive of all morals, induſtry, and ſentiments. Another bill 
paſſed, for granting a reward to Joanna Stevens, on her diſcovering, for the 
benefit of the public, a noſtrum for the cure of perſons afflicted with the 
ſtone ; a medicine which has by no means anſwered the expectations of the 
legiſlature, 

In the houſe of lords complaint was made by lord Delawar of a ſatire, 
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ſoon as his catholic- majeſty ſhould be diſpoſed to make the 
ſatisfaction which had been fo juſtly demanded. He was 
given to underſtand, that the king of Spain looked upon 
thoſe repriſals as acts of hoſtility ; and that he hoped, with 
the aſhſtance of heaven and his allies, he ſhould be able to 
ſupport a good cauſe againſt his adverſaries. He publiſhed 
a manifeſto in juſtification of his own conduct, complainins 
that admiral Haddock had received orders to cruiſe with his 
ſquadron between the capes St. Vincent and St. Mary, in 
order to ſurpriſe the aſſogue ſhips ; that letters of repriſa] 
had been publiſhed at London, in an indecent ſtyle, and 
even carried into execution 1n different parts of the world, 
He excuſed his non-payment of the 95,000l. ſtipulated in 
the convention, by affirming that the Britiſh court had firſt 
contravened the articles of that treaty, by the orders ſent 
to Haddock; by continuing to fortify Georgia, by re-cn- 
forcing the ſquadron at Jamaica; and by eluding the 
payment of the 68,000]. due to Spain from the South-fca 
company, on the aſſiento for negroes. The French am— 
baſſador at the Hague, declared that the king his maſter 
was obliged by treaties to aſſiſt his catholic majeſty by («1 
and land, in caſe he ſhould be attacked; he difluaded the 
ſtates- general from eſpouſing the quarrel of Great-Britain, 
and they aſſured him they would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, 


though they could not avoid furnithing his Britannic -majeC. 
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ty with ſuch ſuccours as he could demand, by virtue of the 


treaties ſubſiſting between the two powers. The people of 
England were inſpired with uncommon alacrity at the near 
proſpe& of war, for which they had fo long clamouret ; 
and the miniftry ſeeing it unavoidable, began to be carne 
and effectual in their preparations, | 

The events of war were ſtill unfavourable to the emperor. 
He had beſtowed the command of his army upon Velt-ma- 
reſchal count Wallis, who affembled his forces in the neigh. 
bourhood of Belgrade, and advanced towards Crotſk:, 
where he was attacked by the Turks with ſuch impetvoſity 
and perſeverance, that he was obligcd to give ground, after a 
long and obſtinate engagement, in which he loſt above 
6000 men. The earl of Crawford, who ſerved as a volun- 
teer in the imperial army, ſignalia ed his courage in an ex- 
traordinary manner on this occaſion, and received a dan- 


gerous wound, of which he never perfectly recovered. The 


Turks were afterwards worſted at Jabouka ; nevertheleſs, 
their grand army inveſted Belgrade on the fide of Servia, 
and carried on the operations of the ſiege with extraordinary 
vigour. The emperor, dreading the loſs of this place, ſee- 
ing his finances exhauſted, and his army conſiderably di- 
miniſhed, conſented to a negotiation for peace, which was 
tranſacted under the mediation of the French ambaſſador 
at the Ottoman Porte. The count de Neuperg, as imperial 


* . o * . O 
plenipotentiary, ſigned the preliminaries on the ift day 


of September. They were ratified by the emperory though 


he pretended to be diſſatisfied with the articles; and de- 
clared that his miniſter had exceeded his powers. By this 
treaty the houſe of Auſtria ceded to the grand ſignor Bel- 
grade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian Walachia, the iſle and 
fortreſs of Orſova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth; and the 
contracting powers agreed that the Danube and the Saave 
ſhould ſerve as boundaries to the two empires. The em— 
peror publiſhed a circular letter, addrefied to his miniſters 
at all the courts in Europe, blaming count Wallis for the 
bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, and diſowning the nego- 
tiations of count Neuperg : nay, theſe two officers were 
actually diſgraced, and confined in different caſtles. This, 
however, was no other than a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 
the czarina, who loudly complained, that the emperor had 
concluded a ſeparate peace, contrary to his engagement 
with the Ruſſian empire. Her general, count Munich, had 
obtained a victory over the Turks at Choczim in Moldavia, 
and made himſelf maſter of that place, in which he found 
200 pieces of artillery: but the country was ſo ruined by 
the incurſions of the Tartars, that the Muſcovites could 
not ſubſiſt in it during the winter. The czarina finding 
herſelf abandoned by the emperor, and unable to cope witil 
the whole power of the Ottoman empire, took the firſt op- 
portunity of putting an end to the war upon honourable 
terms. After a ſhort negotiation, the conferences ended in 
a treaty, by which ſhe was left in poſſeſſion of Aſoph, on 


intituled, Manners, written by mr. Whitehead z in which ſome character 

of diſtinction were ſeverely laſhed, in the true ſpirit of poetry, It was voted 

a libel; a motion was ads to take the author into cuſtody; but he having 

withdrawn himſelf, the reſentment of the houſe fell upon R. Dodfley, the 

publiſher of the work, who was committed to the uſher of the blac- rod, 

Gough lord Carteret, the earl of Abingdon, and lord Talbot, ſpoke in lit 
alf. 
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bondition that its fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed; and 
Ine ancient limits were re-eſtabliſhed between the two 
5 Ss | 

mi uptore between Great-Britain and Spain was now be- 
Wome inevitable. The Engliſh {quadron in the Medicerra- 
bean had already made prize of two rich Carracca ſhips. 
he king had ifſued orders for augmenting his land- forces, 
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und raiſing a body of marines: and a great number of ſhips 
war were put in commiſhon. Admiral Vernon had been 
Wont to the Weſt-Indies, to aſſume the command of the 
auadron in thole ſeas; and to annoy the trade and ſettle- 
ments of the Spaniards. This gentieman had rendered him- 
elk confiderable in the hdufe of commons, by loudly con- 
emning all the meaſures of the miniſtry, and bluntly 
peaking his ſentiments, whatever they were, without re- 
ect of perſons, and ſometimes without any regard to de- 
Corum. He was counted a good officer, and this boiſte- 
W..us manner ſeemed to enhance his character. As he ho! 
once commanded a ſquadron in Jamaica, he was pericc.y 
Novell acquainted with thoſe ſeas; and in a debate 1159 the 
Spanish depredations, he chanced to affirm, that Porto-Bello, 
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Jon the Spaniſh main, might be cafily taken: nay, he even 
E..:.dertook to reduce it with ſix ſhips only. Thus otier was 
echoed from the mouths of all the members in the oppoſi— 
tion. Vernon was extolled as another Drake or Raleigh: 
he became the idol of a party, and his praiſe reſounded from 
Ei! corners of the kingdom. The miniſter, in order to ap- 
peaſe the clamours of the people on this ſubject, ſent him 
s commander in chief tothe Weſt-Indies. He was pleaſed 
Evich an opportunity to remove ſuch a troubleſome cenſor 
rom the houſe of commons; and perhaps, he was not with- 
out hope, that Vernon would diſgrace himſelf and his party, 
by failing in the exploit he had undertaken, His catho- 
lic majeſty having ordered all the Britiſh {inps in his har- 
pours to be ſeiſed and detained, the king of England would 
reep meaſures with him no longer, but denounced war a- 
gainſt him: on the 23d day of October. Many Engitth mer- 
chants began to equip privatecrs, and arm the trading veſ- 
Fels, to protect their own commerce, as well as to diſtrets 
What of the enemy. The ſeſſion of parliament was opened 
En November, when the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
declared that he had augmented his forces by fea and 
W:nd, purſuant to the power veſted in him by parliament 
Wor the ſecurity of his dominions, the protection of trade, 
End the annoyance of the enemy; and he expreſſed his ap- 
prehenſion, that the heats and animoſities which had been 
Enduſtriouſly fomented throughout the kingdom encouraged 
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pain to act in ſuch a manner as rendered it neceſſary for 
him to have recourſe to arms. In anſwer to this ſpeech, 
laffectionate addrefles were preſented by both houſes, with- 
wut any conſiderable oppoſition. 


We houſe of commons; and mr. Pulteney thought proper 
Mo vindicate the extraordinary ſtep which they had taken. 


en ſtood, for clearing their characters to poſterity from 
de imputation of fitting in an aſſembly where a determined 
majority gave a ſanction to meaſures evidently to the diſ- 
race of his majeſty and the nation. He obſerved, that“ 
Reir conduct was ſo fully juſtified by the declaration of war 
Weainſt Spain, that any further vindication would be ſuper— 
Wlvous; for every affertion contained in it had been almoſt 
In the ſame words infiſted upon by thoſe who oppoſed the 
Konvention t every ſentence in it (added he) is an echo of 
hat was ſaid in our reaſoning againſt that treaty : every po- 
Witive truth which the declaration lays down was denied with 
e utmoſt confidence by thoſe who ſpoke for the conven- 
don; and, fince that time, there has not one event hap- 
enced which was not then foreſeen and foretold.* He pro- 
Poled, that in maintaining the war, the Spaniſh ſettlements 
zu the Weſt-Indies ſhould be attacked; and that the miniſ- 
q ſhould not have the power to give up the conqueſt that 
Plight be made. He ſaid he heartily wiſhed, for his majeſty's 
Ponour and ſervice, that no mention had been made of heats 
And animoſities in the king's ſpeech; and gave it as his opi- 
Pon, that they ſhould take no notice of that clauſe in their 
Bidreſs, He was anſwered by fir Robert Walpole, who 
ok occaſion to ſay, he was in no great concern leſt the 
Vice of his majeſty or the nation ſhould ſuffer by the ab- 
nce of thoſe members who had quitted the houſe: he at- 
med the nation was generally ſenſible, that the many uſe- 
Il and popular acts which paſſed towards the end of the laſt 
leion were greatly forwarded and facilitated by the ſeceſſion 
" mote gentlemen; and, if they were returned only to op- 


Pole and perplex, he ſhould not be at all ſorry to ſee them 
Kede again, | 
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incumbered with debt, he muß 


he ſeceding members had again reſumed their ſeats in 


Ne ſaid, they thought that ſtep was neceſſary, as affairs 
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Mr Pulteney revived the bill which he had formerly pre- 
pared for the encouragement of ſeamen. After a long dif- 


pute and eager oppolition by the miniſtry, it paſſed both 
bouſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. Mr Sandys having 
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obſerved, that there could be no immediate uſe for a great 


number of forces in the kingdom; and explained how little 
ſervice could be expected from raw and undiſcinlined 
men; propoſed an addreſs to the king, deſiring that the 
body of marines ſhould be compoſed of drafts from the old 
regiments: that as few officers ſhould be appointed as the 
nature of the caſe would permit; and he expretled his lope, 
that the houſe would recommend this method to his najefty, 
in tender compaſſon to his people, already burthened with 
many heavy and grievous taxes. This ſcheme was repug— 
nant to the intention of the miniſtry, whoſe nim was to in- 
creaſe the number of their dependents, and extend their 
parliamentary intereſt, by granting a great nutaber of com- 
miſſions. The propoſal was, ihe: viore, after a long debate, 
rejected by the majority. Morions were made for an enquiry 
into the conduct of thoſe who concluded the convention; 
bat they were over-rulcd. The pention-bill was revived, 
and fo powertilly ſupported by the cloquence of fir William 
Wyndham, wir. Puitcney, and mr. Littelton, that it made 
its way through the commons to the upper houſe, where it 
was ag un lit, upon a diviſion, after a very long debate. 
As the teamen of the kingdom expreftied uncommon aver- 
lion to the {ervice of the government, and the fleet could 
not be manned without great difficulty, the miniſtry pre- 
paced a bill, which was brought in by fir Charles Wager, 
for regiſtering all ſeamen, watermeit, fiſhermen, and ligh- 
terinen, throughoat his majelty's dominions. Had this bill 
pailed into a law, a Briuih ſailor would have been reduced 
to the molt abject degree of ſlavery: had he removed from 
a certain diſtrict allorted for the place of his reſidence, he 
would have been deemed a deſerter, and puniſhed accord- 
ingly : he 'mult have appered, when ſummoned, at all 
hazards, whatever might have been the circumſtances of 
his family, or the ſtate of his private gffalis: had he been 
either have incurred the 
penalties of this law, or lain at the mercy of his creditors: 
had he acquired by induſtry, or received by inheritance, an 
ample fortune, he would have been liable to be torn from 


his poſſeffions, and ſubjected to hardſhips which no man 


would endure but from the ſenſe of fear or indigence. The 
bill was fo vigoroully oppoſed by fir John Barnard and others, 
as a flagrant encroachment on the liberties of the people, 
that the houſe rejected it on the ſecond reading. 

The king having by meflage communicated to the houſe 


his intenſion of diſpoſing the princets Mary in marriage to 


* 


prince Frederick of Heſſe; and expreſiing his hope, that 


the commons would enable him to give a ſuitable portion to 


his daughter; they unanimouſly retolved to grant 45,000). 
for that purpoſe; and preſented an addreſs of thanks to his 


majeſty, for having communicated to the houſe this in— 


tended marriage. On the 13th day of March a ſhip arrived 
from the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched by admiral Vernon, with 
an account of his having taken Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus 
of Darien, with fix ſhips only, and demoliſhed all the forti- 
fication of the place. The Spaniards acted with ſuch puſil- 
lanimity on this occaſton, that their-forts were taken almoſt 
without bloodſhed. The two houſes of parliament joined 
in an addreſs of congratulation upon this ſucceſs of his ma- 
jeſty's arms; and the nation in general was wonderfully 
elated by an exploit which was magnified much above its 
merit. The commons granted every thing the crown thought 
proper to demand. They provided for 28,000 land-forces, 
belides 6000 marines. They enabled his majeſty to equip 
a very powerful navy; they voted the ſubſidy to the king 
of Denmark; and they empowered their ſovereign to defray. 
certain extraordinary expences not ſpecified in the eſtimates. 
To anſwer theſe uncommon grants, they impoſed a land- 


tax of four ſhillings in the pound; and enabled his majeſty 


to deduct 1200,000]. from the ſinking- fund; in a word, the 
expence of the war, during the courſe of the enſuing year 
amounted to about four millions. The ſeſſion was cloſed 
on the 2gth day of April, when the king thanked the com- 
mons for the fupplies they had ſo liberally granted, and re- 
commended union and moderation to both houſes: 

[1740] During the greateſt part of this winter, the poor 
had been grievouſly afflicted in conſequence of a ſevere froſt, 
which began at Chriſtmas and continued till the latter end 
of February. The river Thames was covered with ſuch a 
cruſt of ice, that a multitude of people dwelled upoi it in 
tents, and a great number of booths were erected for the 
entertainment of the populace. The navigation was en- 
tirely ſtopped: the watermen and fiſhermen were diſabled 
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from carning a livelihood : the fruits of the earth were de- 
ſtroyed by the cold, which was ſo extreme, that many per- 
ſons were chilled to death; and this calamity was the more 
deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to ſupply themſelves 
with coals and fuel, which were advanced in price, in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity and continuance of the froſt. The 
lower claſs of labourers, who worked in the open air, were 
now deprived of all means of ſubſiſtence : many kinds of 
manufactures were laid afide, becauſe it was found impracti- 
cable to carry them on. The price of all ſorts of proviſion 
roſe almoſt to a dearth : even water was ſold in the ſtreets 
of London. In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, many wretched fa- 
milies muſt have periſhed by cold and hunger, had not 
thoſe of opulent fortunes, been inſpired with remarkable 
ſpirit of compaſſion and humanity. Nothing can more re- 
dound to the honour of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe 
inſtances of benevolence and well conducted charity which 
were then exhibited. The liberal hand was not only opened 
to the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that owned their diſ- 
treſs: but uncommon pains were taken to find out and re- 
lieve thoſe more unhappy objects, who from motives of 
falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, endeavoured to conceal 
their miſery. Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in their own de- 
ſpite. The ſolitary habitations of the widow, the fatherleſs, 
and the unfortunate, were viſited by the beneficent, who 
felt for the woes of their fellow-creatures; and, to ſuch as 
refuſed to receive a portion of the public charity, the ne- 
ceflaries of life were privately conveyed, in ſuch a manner 
as could leaſt ſhoc the delicacy of their diſpoſitions. | 
In the beginning of May, the king of Great-Britain ſet 
out for Hanover, after having appointed a regency, and 
concerted vigorous meaſures for diſtreſſing the enemy. In 
a few days after his departure, the eſpouſals of the princeſs 
Mary were celebrated by proxy, the duke of Cumberland 
repreſcuting the prince of Heſſe, and in June, the princels 
embarked for the continent. About the ſame time, a ſloop 
arrived in England with diſpatches from admiral Vernon, 
who, ſince his adventure at Porto-Bello, had bombarded 
Carthagena, and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the 
the river of Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his former 
conqueſt. This month was likewiſe marked by the death 
of his Pruſſian majeſty, a prince by no means remarkable 
for great or amiable. qualities. He was ſucceeded on the 


throne by Frederick his eldeſt fon, the late king of that 


realm, who has fo cminenly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a war- 
rior and leg.flator. In Auguſt the king of Great-Britain 
co:cluded a treatv the landgrave of Heſſe, who en- 
gazed to fon ih him with a body of 6000 men for four 
ycala, it confideration of an annual ſubſidy of 250,000 
Crowns. 

Mean while, preparations of war were vigorouſly carri— 
ed on by the miniſtry in England. They had wiſely reſolv- 
ed to annoy the Spaniards in their American poſſeſſions. 
Three ſhips of war cruiſing in the bay of Biſcay, fell in with 
a large Spanith ſhip of the line {ſtrongly manned, and took 
her after a very obſtinate engagement: but the aſſogue ſhips 
arrived, with the treaſure in Spain, notwithitanding the 
vigilance of the Engliſh commanders, who were ſtationed 
ina certain latitude to intercept that flota. One camp was 
formed on Hounſlow-heath; and 6000 marines lately levied 
were encamped on the iſle of Wight, in order to be embarked 
for the Weſt-Indies. Intelligence being received that a 
ſtrong {quadron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waned at Ferrol 
for orders to ſail to their American ſettlements, fir John 
Norris ſailed with a powerful fleet from Spithead, to dil- 
pute their voyage; and the duke of Cumberland ſerved in 
perſon as a volunteer in this expedition : but after divers 
fruitleſs. efforts, he was by contrary winds obliged to lie 
inactive for the greatelt part of the ſummer in Torbay; and, 


upon the advice that the French and Spaniſh. ſquadrons had 


failed to the Weſt- Indies in conjunction, the defign againit 
Ferrol was wholly laid aſide. In September, a ſmall ſqua— 
cron of Ships, commanded by commodore Anſon, ſet {ſail 
for the South-ſea in order to act againſt the enemy on the 
coaſt of Chilli and Peru, and co-operate occaſionally with 
admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of Darien. The ſcheme 
was well laid, but ruined by unneceſſary delays, and un- 
foreſeen accidents, But the hopes of the nation centered 
chiefly in a formidable armament deſigned for the northern 
coaft of new Spain, and his catholic majeſty's other ſettle- 
ments on that ſide of the Atlantick. Commiſſions had been 
iſtued for raiſing a regiment of four battalions in the Eng- 
liſh colonies of North-America, that they might be tranſ⸗ 
ported to Jamaica, and join the forces from England. 
Theſe, conſiſting of the marines, and detachments from 
ſome old regiments, were embarked in October at the iſle 
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of Wight, under the command of lord Cathcart, a noh 
man of approved honour, and great experience in the 3 
of war; and they failed under convoy of fir Chaloner Ol. 
with a fleet of 27 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire. lp 


ſpeedie 
the OPP 
ſeſſion; 


bomb-ketches, and tenders. They were likewiſe furyjj, ER 
ed with hoſpital-ſhips, and ſtore-ſhips, laden with pros. 7 den 
ſion, ammunition, all ſorts of warlike implements, and | N 
every kind of convenience. Nevet was an armament mae Joors 
completely equipped; and never had the nation more rea, wa 4 by 
ſon to hope for extraordinary ſucceſs. 4 un 
On the 20th day of October, Charles VI. emperor of Ge. c Ties 
many, the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, died at . Nai 
enna, and was ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions b. g l 4 
his eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, my; _ 
ried to the grand duke of Tuſcany. Though this prince(, - ndy: 
ſucceeded as queen of Hungary, by virtue of the prazm;. i ex 
tic ſanction guaranteed by all the powers in Europe, e © biel 
ſucceſſion produced ſuch conteſts as kindled a cruel var pet 4 
the empire. The young king of Pruſſia was no ſooner in. hich 
formed of the emperor's deach, than he entered Sileſa : WW H. W. 
the head of 20,000 men; ſeized the fiets to which his f. ſarcaft 
mily laid claim; and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that dhe dil 
he had no intention to contravene the pragmatic ſanction, dictior 
The elector of Bavaria refuſed to acknowledge the arch. tim ti 
ducheſs as queen of Hungary and Bohemia, alledging thy WM « he w 
he himſelf had pretenſions to thoſe countries, as the delcen- be juſt 
dant of the emperor Ferdinand I. who was head of the Ger. tha ti 
man branch of the houſe of Auſtria, Charles VI. was fr. repeat 
vived but a few days before his ally, the czarina Anne Iv. has on 
owna, who died in the 45th year of her age, after havin» either 
bequeathed her crown to Iwan, or John, the infant ſon 3 grey k 
her neice, the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, who had to be: 
been married to Anthony Ulrick, duke of Brunſwick Ly. WW ed fro 
nenburgh-Bevern. She appointed the duke of Courlad ation 
regent of the empire, and even guardian of the young czar, enjoy: 
though his own parents were alive: but this diſpoſition 1, WR count! 
not long maintained. don, 
The king of Great-Britain having returned to England —menta 
from his German dominions, the ſeſſion of the parliamen WR coura: 
was opened in November. His majeſty aſſured them, on to the 
this occaſion, that he was determined to proſecute the war as int 
vigorouſly, even though France ſhould eſpouſe the cage debat 
of Spain, as her late conduct ſeemed to favour this ſuppo. dour 
fition. He took notice of the emperor's death, as an ert the bi 
which in all likelihood would open a new {ſcene of affairs in But 
Europe: he therefore, recommended to their contiderati- open: 
on the neceſſary ſupplies for putting the nation in ſucha cxtrer 
poſture that it ſhouid have nothing to fear from any emer. Wi were? 
gency. Finally, he deſired them to conſider of ſome der v 
proper regulations tor preventing the exportation of corn, creaſi 
and for more effectual methods to man the fleet at this con- noy tl 
junction. The commons, after having voted an addreſs of ! had n 
thanks, brought in a bill for prohibiting the exportation WW The! 
of corn and proviſions, for a limited time, out of Great Wi Ferro 
Britain, Ireland, and the American plantations. This was who « 
a meaſure calculated to diftrefs the enemy, who were iup- and v 
poſed to be in want of theſe necefiaries. The French had had 1 
contracted for a very large quantity of beef and pork in Mi ſucce 
Ireland, for the uſe of their own. and the Spanith navy; from 
and an embargo had been laid upon the ſhips of that King: lecte. 
dom. The bill met with a vigorous oppotition : yet the chen 
houſe unanimouſly refolved, that his majeſty ſhould be ad- priva 
drefled to lay an immediate embargo upon all ſhips laden punit 
with corn, grain, ſtarch, rice, beef, pork, and other pro- uma 
viſions, to be exported to foreign parts. They likewile the F 
reſolved that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to erde. 
vice-admiral Vernon, for the ſervice he had done to his iN r<pat 
king and country in the Weſt-Indies. One William uon 
Cooley was examined at the bar of the houſe, and committed gant 
to priſon, after having owned himſelf author of a paper in. ner 
titled, © Conſiderations upon the embargo on proviſion 0i ſeryi, 
victual,” The performance contained many ſhrewd and Wi ſhips 
ſevere animadverſions upon the government, for having cauſe 
taken a ſtep which, without anſwering the purpoſe of di viuc 
treſſing the enemy, would prove a grievous diſcouragemnct agge 
to trade, and ruin all the graſiers of Ireland. Not ith. duſtr 
ſtanding the arguments uſed in this remonſtrance, and le- his x 
veral petitions were preſented againſt the corn-bill, 1 cepr 
paſſed by mere dint of miniſterial influence. The other Dr 
party endeavoured, by various motions, to ſet on foot an of ye 
enquiry into the orders, letters, and inſtructions, which had in th 


been ſent to admiral Vernon and admiral Haddock : but all 
luch inveſtigations were carefully avoided. 


A very hot conteſt aroſe from a bill which the miniſtry 15 
brought in under the ſpecious title of, A bill for the encon, Ile 
ragement and increaſe of ſeamen, and for the better a N 


ſpeedier manning his majeſty's fleet. This was a revival of 
che oppreſſive ſcheme which had been rejected in the former 
ſeſlon; a ſcheme by which the juſtices of the peace were em- 

owered to iſſue warrants to conſtables and headboroughs, 
to ſearch by wy or night for ſuch ſea-faring men as ſhould 


| .onceal themſelves within their reſpective juriſdictions. 


Theſe ſearchers were velted with authority to force open 


doors, in caſe of reſiſtance; and encouraged to this violence 


by a reward for every ſeaman they ſhould diſcover; while 


| the unhappy wretches ſo diſcovered were dragged into the 


ſervice, and their names entered in a regiſter to be kept at the 
Navy or the Admiralty-office. Such a plan of tyranny did 
not paſs uncenſured. Every exceptionable clauſe produced 
a warm debate, in which fir John Barnard, mr. Pulteney, mr. 
Sandys, lord Gage, mr. Pitt, and mr. Lyttelton, ſignalized 


chemſelves nobly in defending the liberties of their fellow- 


ſubjects. Mr Pitt having exprefled a laudable indignation at 


W {ch a large ſtride towards deſpotic power, in juſtification of 


which nothing could be urged but the plea of neceſiity, mr. 


Þ H. Walpole thought proper to attac him with ſome perſonal 


ſarcaſms. He reflected upon his youth; and obſerved that 


che diſcovery of truth was very little promoted by pompous 
diction and theatrical emotion. Theſe inſinuations expoled 
him to a ſevere reply. Mr Pitt ſtanding up again, faid 


© he would not undertake to determine whether youth could 


be juſtly imputed to any man as a reproach : but he affirmed, 
chat the wretch, who after having ſcen the conſequences ot 


repeated errors, continues ſtill ro blunder, and whoſe age 


bas only added obitinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of 
either abhorrence' or contempt, and delerves not that bis 


rey head ſhould ſecure him from inſults: much more is he 


do be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has reced- 
ed from virtue, and becomes more wicked with leſs temp- 
E tation ; who proſtitutes himſelf for money which he cannot 
enjoy; and ſpends the remains of his life in the ruin of his 
country. —Petitions were preſented from the city of Lon- 
don, and county of Gloceſter, againſt the bill, as detri— 
mental to the trade and navigation of the kingdom, by diſ- 
couraging rather than encouraging ſailors, and deſtructive 
E to the liberties of the ſubjects: but they were both rejected, 
as inſults upon the houſe of commons. After very long 


debates, maintained on both fides with extraordinary ar- 


E dour and emotion, the ſevere clauſes were dropped, and 
E the bill paſſed with amendments. | 
But the moſt remarkable incident of this ſeſſion was an 
open and perſonal attac upon the miniſter, who was become 
| extremely unpopular all over the kingdom. The people 
| were now more than ever ſenſible of the grievous taxes un- 
der which they groaned; and ſaw their burthens daily in- 


creaſing. No effectual attempt had as yet been made to an- 


noy the enemy. Expenſive ſquadrons had been equipped; 
had made excurſions, and returned without ſtriking a blow. 
The Spaniſh fleet had failed firit from Cadiz, and then from 
| Ferrol, without any interruption from admiral Haddock, 


who commanded the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean, 


and who was ſuppoſed to be reſtricted by the inſtructions he 
had received from the miniſtry, though in fact his want of 
ſucceſs was owing to accident. Admiral Vernon had written 
from the Weſt-Indies to his private friends, that he was neg- 
| lected, and in danger of being ſacrificed. Notwithſtanding 
the numerous navy which the nation maintained, the Spaniſh 
| privateers made prizes of the Britiſh merchant ſhips with im- 
| punity. In violation of treaties, and in contempt of that in- 
timate connex10n which had been ſo long cultivated between 
the French and Engliſh miniſtry, the king of France had 
| ordered the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk to be 


repaired : his fleet had failed to the Weſt-Indies, in conjunc- 
ton with that of Spain; and the merchants of England be- 
gan to tremble for Jamaica: finally, commerce was in a man- 
ner ſuſpended, by the practice of preſſing ſailors into the 
ervice, and by the embargo which had been laid upon 
ſhips in all the ports of Great-Britain and Ireland. Theſe 


| Cauſes of popular diſcontent, added to other complaints 
| Which had been ſo long repeated againſt the miniſter, ex- 
Agerated and inculcated by his enemies with unwearied in- 


ultry, at length rendered him ſo univerſally odious, that 
his name was {eldom or never mentioned with decency, ex- 
cept by his own dependents. 


The country-party in parliament ſeiſed this opportunity 


| Of vengeance. Mr Sandys went up to fir Robert Walpole 


n the houſe, and told him, that on Friday next he ſhould 
ring a charge againſt him in public. The miniſter ſeemed 


x Upon this occafion he miſquoted Horace. As I am not conſcious of 

My crime (ſaid he) I do not doubt of being able to make a proper defence. 

8 ſibi nulli palleſcere culpæ.“ He was corrected by by mr. Pul- 
um 


83. 
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to be ſurpriſed at this unexpected intimation: but, after a 
ſhort paule, thanked him politely for this previous notice, 
and faid he deſired no favour, but fair play. 5 Mr Sandys, 
at the time which he had appointed for this accuſation, 
ſtood up, and in a ſtudied ſpeech entered into a long deduc- 
tion of the miniſter's miſconduct. He inſiſted upon the 
diſcontents of the nation, in conſequence of the meaſures 
which had been for many years purſued at home and abroad. 
He profeſſed his belief that there was not a gemleman in the 
houle who did not know that one ſingle perſon in the admi- 
nitration was the chief, if not the ſole adviſer and promoter 
of all thoſe meaſures. *© This (added he) is known without 
doors, as well as within; therefore, the diſcontents, the re- 
proaches, and even the curſes of the people, are all directed 


againſt that ſingle perton. They complain of preſent mea- 


ſures: they have ſuffered by paſt meaſures: they expect no 
redreſs; they expect no alteration or amendment, whil(t 
he has a ſhare in directing or adviſing our future adminiſtra— 
tion. Theſe, fir, are the ſentiments of the people in regard 
to that miniſter: theſe ſentiments we are in honour and duty 
bound to reprelent to his majeſty; and the proper method 
for doing this, as eſtabliſhed by our conſtitution, is to ad- 
reſs hy, maje'ty to remove him from his councils.“ He then 
proceed ed to explain the particulars of the miniſter's mil- 


cont in the whole ſeries of his negotiations abroad. He 


chai 2 um with having endeavoured to ſupport his own 
inte et, and to erecta kind of deſpotic government, by the 
practice of corruption; with 1 betrayed the intereſt 
ad honour of Gicat-Britain in the late convention; with 
having neglecte to proſecute the war againſt Spain; and 
he concluded with a motion for an addreſs to the king, that 
he would be plealcd to remove tir Robert Walpole from 


his preſence and councils for ever. He was anſwered by 
mr. Pelham, who undertook to defend or excuſe all the 


meatures which the other had c:ndemned ; and acquitted 
himſeli as a warm friend and unſhaken adherent. Againſt 
this champion tir John Barnard entered the lifts, and was 
ſuſtained by mr. Pulteney, who, with equal ſpirit and 
preciſion, pointed out and expoted all the material errors 
and mal- practices of the adminiſtration. Sir Robert Wal- 


pole ſpoke with great temper and deliberation in bchalf of 


himſelf. With reipect to the article of bribery and corrup- 
tion, he ſaid if any one inſtance had been mentioned; 1t 1t 


had been ſhown that he ever offered a reward to any mem- 


ber of either houle, or ever threatened to deprive any mem - 
ber of his office or employment, in order to influence his 
voting in parliament, there might have been fome ground 
for this charge; but when it was lo generally laid, he did 
not know what he could ſay to it, unleſs to deny it as gene- 


rally and as poſitively as it had been aflerted.—Such a de- 


claration as this, in the hearing of ſo many perſons, who not 
only knew, but ſubſiſted by his wages of corruption, was a 
ſtrong proof of the miniſter's being dead to all ſenſe of ſhame, 


and all regard to veracity. The debate was protracted by 


the court members till three o'clock in morning, when 
above 60 of the oppoſite party having retired, the motion 
was rejected by a conſiderable majority. | 
A bill was brought in for prohibiting the practice of in- 
ſuring ſhips belonging to the enemies of the nation; but it 
was vigorouſly oppoſed by fir John Barnard and mr. Willimot, 
who demonſtrated that this kind of traffic was advantageous 
to the kingdom ; and the ſcheme was dropped. Another 
warm conteſt aroſe upon a clauſe of the mutiny-bill relating 
to the quartering of ſoldiers upon 1nn-keepers and publicans, 
who complained of their being diltretted in furniſhing thoſe 
gueſts with proviſions and neceſſaries at the rates preleribed 
by law or cuſtom. There were not wanting advocates to 
expatiate upon the nature of this grievance, which, how- 
ever, was not redreſſed. A new trade was at this time 
opened with Perſia, through the dominions of the czar, 
and veſted with an excluſive privilege in the Ruſſia com- 
pany, by an act of parhament. The commons voted 
40,000 ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and about 
39,000 men for the eſtabliſhment of land-forces. They 
provided for the ſubſidies granted to the king of Denmark 
and the landgrave of Hefſle-Caflel ; and took every ſtep 
which was ſuggeſted for the eaſe and the convenience of 
the government. | 
The parties in the houſe of lords were influenced by the 
ſame motives which actuated the commons. The duke of 
Argyle, who had by this time reſigned all his places, de- 


clared open war againſt the miniſtry. In the beginning of 


teney ; but inſiſted upon his being in the right, and actually laid a wager on 


the juſtneſs of his quotation, 
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the ſeſſion, the king's ſpeech was no ſooner reported by the 
chancellor, than this nobleman ſtood up, and moved that 
a general addreſs of thanks ſhould be preſented to his ma- 
jelly, inſtead of a recapitulation of every paragraph of the 
king's ſpeech, re-echoed from the parliament to the throne, 
with expreſſions of blind approbation, implying a general 
concurrence with all the meaſures of the miniſter. He 
ſpoke on this ſubject with an aſtoniſhing impetuoſity of elo- 
quence, that rolled like a river which had overflowed its 
banks and deluged the whole adjacent country. The mo- 
tion was ſupported by lord Bathurſt, lord Carteret, the earl 
of Cheſterfield, and lord Gower, who, though they diſplayed 
all the talents of oratory, were out-voted by the oppoſite 
party, headed by the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Chol- 
mondely, lord Hervey, and the lord-chancellor. The mo- 
rion was rejected, and the addreſs compoſed in the uſual 
ftrain. The ſame motions for an enquiry into orders and 
inſtructions, which had miſcarried in the lower-houſe, were 
here repeated with the fame bad ſucceſs: in the debates 
which enſued, the young earls of Hallifax and Sandwich ac- 
quired a confiderable ſhare of reputation, for the ſtrength of 
argument and elocution with which they contended againſt 
the adherents of the miniſtry, When the houle took into 
conlideration the ſtate of the army, the duke of Argyle hav- 
ing harangued with equal ſkill and energy on military affairs, 
propoſed that the forces ſhould be augmented by adding 
new levies to the old companies, without increaſing the 
number of officers ; as ſuch an augmentation ſerved only to 
debaſe the dignity of the ſervice, by raiſing the loweſt of 
mankind to the rank of gentlemen ; and to extend the influ- 
ence the miniſter, by multiplying his dependents. He, 


therefore, moved for a reſolution, that the augmenting the 


army. by raiſing regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary and 
moſt expenſive method of augmentation, was alſo the moſt 
dangerous to the liberties of the nation. This propoſal was 
likewiſe over-ruled, after a ſhort though warm contention. 
This was the fate of all the other motions made by the lords 
in the oppoſition, though the victory of the courtiers was 
always clogged with a nervous and ſpirited proteſt. Two 
days were expended in the debate produced by lord Car- 
teret's motion for an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to re- 
move fir Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils 
for ever. The ſpeech that uſhered in this memorable mo- 
tion would not have diſgraced a Cicero. It contained a 
retroſpect of all the public meaſures which had been purſued 
ſince the revolution. It explained the nature of every trea- 
ty, whether right or wrong, which had been concluded 
under the preſent adminiſtration. It deſcribed the political 
connexions ſubſiſting between the different powers in Eu- 
rope. It expoſed the weakneſs, the miſconduct, and the 
iniquity of the miniſter, both in his foreign and domeſtic 
tranſactions. It was embelliſhed with all the ornaments of 
rhetoric, and w: rmed with a noble ſpirit of patriot indig- 
nation. The duke of Argyle, lord Bathurſt, and his other 
colleagues, ſeemed to be animated with uncommon fervour, 


and even inſpired, by the ſubject. A man of imagination, 


in reading their ſpeeches, will think himſelf tranſported into 
the Roman ſenate, before the ruin of that republic. Never- 
theleſs, the miniſter ſtill triumphed by dint of numbers; 
though his victory was dearly purchaſed. Thirty peers en- 
tered a vigorous proteſt ; and Walpole's character ſuſtained 
ſuch a rude ſhoc from this oppoſition, that his authority 
ſeemed to be drawing near a period. 

[1741] Immediately after this conteſt was decided, the 
duke of Marlborough moved fora reſolution, that any attempt 
to inflict any kind of puniſhment on any perſon, without al- 

lowing him an opportunity to make his defence, or without 
any proof of any crime or miſdemeanour committed by him, 
is contrary to natural juſtice, the fundamental laws of the 
realm, and the ancient eſtabliſhed uſage of parliament ; and 
is a high infringement of the liberties l the ſubject. It 
was ſeconded by the duke of Devonſhire and lord Lovel; 
and oppoſed by lord Gower, as an intended cenſure on the 
Proceedings of the day. This ſentiment was ſo. warmly eſ- 
pouſed by lord Talbot, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
former debate, that he ſeemed to be tranſported beyond 
the bounds of moderation. He was interrupted by the earl 
of Cholmondely, who charged him with having violated 
the order and decorum which ought to be preſerved in ſuch 
- an affembly, His paſſion was inflamed by this rebuke: he 


declared himſelf an independent lord; a character which 


* Sir William Wyndham died in the preceding year, deeply regretted as 
an orator, a patriot, and a man, the conſtant aſſertor of Britiſh liberty, and 
one of the chief ornaments of the Engliſh nation. In the courſe of the ſame 
year, general Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, had, with ſome ſuccours, 
obtained from the colony of Carolina, and a ſmall ſquadron of the king's 
thips, made an attempt upon fort Auguſtine, the capital of Spaniſh Florida; 
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water, in the neutral ifland of Dominice, where the intend- 


ſquadron to give them chaſe, while he himſelf proceeded on 


» X * 


he would not forfeit for the ſmiles of a court, the profit gf 
an employment, or the reward of a penſion : he ſaid when 
he was engaged on the fide of truth, he would trample on 
the inſolence that ſhould command him to ſuppreſs hi; 
ſentiments.— On a diviſion, however, the motion wa 
carried. | i 
In the beginning of April, the king repairing to the 
houſe of peers, paſſed ſome acts that were ready for the 
royal afſent. Then, in his ſpeech to both houſes, he gare 
them to underſtand, that the queen of Hungary had made 
a requiſition of 12,000 men ſtipulated by treaty; and that he 
had ordered the ſubſidy- troops of Denmark and Hefle-Cafy 
to be in readineſs to march to her aſſiſtance. He obſery. 
ed, that in this complicated and uncertain ſtate of affairs, 
many incidents might ariſe, and render it neceſſary for him to 
incur extraordinary expences for maintaining the pragmatic 
ſanction, at a time when he could nor poſſibly have recourſe 
to the advice and aſſiſtance of his parliament. He there. 
fore, demanded of the commons ſuch a ſupply as might 
be requiſite for theſe ends; and promiſed to manage ir 
with all poſſible frugality. The lower-houſe, in their ad. 
dreſs, approved of all his meaſures; - declared they would 
effectually ſupport him againſt all inſults and attacs thy 
might be made upon any of his territories, though not he. 
longing to the crown of Great-Britain; and that they would 
enable him to contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, t9 
the ſupport of the queen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole 
moved that an aid of 200,000]. ſhould be granted to thy; 
rinceſs. Mr Shippen proteſted againſt any interpoſition 
in the affairs of Germany. He expreſſed the diflike of the 
promiſe which had been made to defend his majeſty's fo. 
reign dominions; a promiſe in his opinion, inconſiſtent 
with that important and inviolable law, the act of ſettle. 
ment: a promiſe which, could it have been foreknoyn, 
would perhaps have for ever precluded from the ſucceſſion 
that illuſtrious family, to which the nation owed ſuch num. 
berleſs bleſſings, ſuch continued felicity, The motion how. 
ever paſſed, though not without further oppoſiton: and the 
houſe reſolved, that 300, oool. ſhould be granted to his 
majeſty, to enable him effectually to ſupport the queen of 
Hungary. Towards the expence of this year, a million 
was deducted from the ſinking-fund: and the land-tax 
continued at four ſhillings in the pound. The prepara 
ons for this war had already coſt five millions. The ſeſſion 
was cloſed on the 2th of April, when the king took his leave 
of this parliament, with warm expreſſions of tenderneſs and 
fatisfaction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John 
Howe, three members of the lower-houſe, who had fig- 
nalized themſelves in defence of the miniſter, were now 
enobled, and created barons of Montfort, IIcheſter, and 
Chedworth, A camp was formed near Colcheſter ; and 
the king having appointed a regency, ſet out in May for 
his German dominions. | | 
The Britiſh armament had by this time proceeded to ac. 
tion in the ,Weſt-Indies, Sir Chaloner Ogle, who failed 
from Spithead, had been overtaken by a tempeſt in the bay 
of Biſcay, by which the fleet, conſiſting of about 170 fail, 
were ſcattered and diſperſed. Nevertheleſs, he proſecuted 
his voyage, and anchored with a view to provide wood and 


ed expedition ſuſtained a terrible ſhoc in the death of the 
gallant lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a dyſentery. 
The loſs of this nobleman was the more ſeverely felt, as the 
command of the land-forces devolved upon general Went- 
worth, an officer without experience, authority, and rc: 
ſolution. As the fleet failed along the iſland of Hitpair 
ola, in its way to Jamaica, four large ſhips of war were dilcg- 
'vered; and fir Chaloner detached an equal number ot I 


his voyage. As thoſe ſtrange ſhips refuled to bring t9, 
lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, the commodore of the four Brivſh 
ſhips, ſaluted one of them with a broadſide, and a 1mall 
engagement enſued. After they had fought during de 
beſt part of the night, the enemy hoiſted their colours !! 
the morning, and appeared to be part of the French 1qua- 
dron, which had failed from Europe, under the command 
of the marquis d'Antin, with orders to affiſt the Spaniſh ad- 
miral, de Torres, in attacking and diflreſſing the Engl 
ſhips and colonies. War was not yet declared betwech 
France and England; therefore hoſtilities ceaſed: the Eng: 
liſh and French commanders complimented each other; 


and actually reduced ſome ſmall forts in the neighbourhood of the plat 
but the Carolinians withdrawing in diſguſt, difſentiong, prevailing among U“ 
ſea officers, the hurricane months approaching, and the enemy having!“ 
ceived a ſupply and re-enforcement, he abandoned the enterprile, aud 7 
turned to Georgia, | | | 
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excuſed themſelves mutually, for the miſtake which had 
happened; and parted as friends, with a conſiderable loſs 


7 of men on both ſides. 


In the mean time fir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica, 
where he joined vice-admiral Vernon, who now found him- 
ſelf at the head of the moſt formidable fleet and army that 
ever viſited thoſe ſeas, with full power to act at diſcretion, 
The conjoined ſquadrons conſiſted of 29 ſhips of the line, 
with almoſt an equal number of frigates, fireſhips, and 
bomb-ketches, well manned, and plentifully ſupplied with 
all kinds of proviſion, ſtores and neceſſaries. The number 
of ſeamen amounted to 15,000 : that of the land- forces, 
including the American regiment of four battalions, and a 
body of negroes inliſted at Jamaica, did not fall ſhort of 
12,000. Had this armament been ready to act in the pro- 
per ſeaſon of the year, under the conduct of wiſe experi- 
enced officers, united 1n councils, and ſteadily attached to 
the intereſt and honour of their country, the Havannah, and 
whole iſland of Cuba, might have been eaſily reduced: the 
whole treaſure of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies would have been 


W intercepted; and Spain mult have been humbled into the 
| moſt abject ſubmiſſion. But ſeveral unfavourable circum- 


W ances concurred to fruſtrate the hopes of the public. The 


called a council of war, in which he was determined to 


miniſtry had detained fir Chaloner Ogle at Spithead, with- 


out any viſible cauſe, until the ſeaſon for action was almolt 


exhauſted ; for, on the continent of New Spain, the pcrio- 


dical rains begin about the end of April; and this change 


in the atmoſphere is always attended with epidemical di- 
tempers, which render the climate extremely unhealt':y : 
beſides the rain is ſo exceſſive, that for the ſpace of ivo 
months no army can keep the field. | Fu 
Sir Chalomer Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the gti ay of 
January ; and admiral Vernon did not fail on his- intended 
expedition till towards the end of the month. Iaſtcad oi 


directing his courſe to the Havannah, which lay to leeward, 
and might have been reached in leſs than three days, he re- 


ſolved to beat up againſt the wind to Hiſpaniola, in order 
to obſerve the motion of the French ſquadron, command- 
ed by the marquis d'Antin. The 1 5th day of February had 
elapſed before he received certain information that the 
French admiral had failed for Europe in great diſtreſs, for 
want of men and proviſions, which he could not procure 
in the Weſt-Indies. Admiral Vernon, thus diſappointed, 
proceed for Carthagena. The fleet being ſupplied with 
wood and water at Hiſpaniola, ſet ſail for the continent of 
New Spain, and on the 4th of March anchored in Playa 
Grande, to the windward of Carthagena, Admiral de 
Torres had already failed to the Havannah : but Carthage- 
na was ſtrongly fortified, and the garriſon re-eniorced by 
the crews of a ſmall ſquadron of large ſhips, commanded by 


don Blas de Leto, an officer of experience and reputation. 


Here the Engliſh admiral lay inactive till the ninth, when 


the troops were landed on the iſland of Tierra Bomba, near 


the mouth of the harbour, known by the name of Bockica, 
or Little- mouth, which was turprifingly fortified with caſtles, 
batteries, hooms, chains, cables, and ſhips of war. The 
Britiſh forces erected a battery on ſhore, with which they 
made a breach in the principal fort, while the admiral tent 
in a number of ſhips to divide the fire of the enemy, and 
co-operate with the endeavours of the army. Lord Au- 
brey Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who commanded one of 
theſe ſhips, was ſlain on this occaſion. 'The breach being 


deemed practicable, the forces advanced to the attac; bur. 


the forts and batteries were abandoned : the Spaniſh ſhips 
that lay athwart the harbour's mouth were deſtroyed or 
taken: the pailage was opened, and the flect entered with- 
out further oppoſition, Then the forces were re-embarked 
with the artillery, and landed within a mile of Carthagena, 
where they were oppoſed by about 700 Spaniards, whom 
they obliged to retire. The admiral and general had con- 


tracted a hearty contempt for each other, and took all oppor- 


tunities of expreſling their mutual diſlike : far from acting 
vigorouſly in concert, for the advantage of the community, 
ey maintained a mutual reſerve, and ſeparate cabals; and 
each proved more eager for the diſgrace of his rival, than 
zealous for the honour of the nation. | 

The general complained that the fleet lay idle, while his 
troops were harrafted and diminiſhed by hard duty and 
diſtemper. The admiral affirmed that his ſhip could not 
lie near enough to batter the town of Carthagena : he up- 
braided the general with inactivity and want of reſolution 
io attac the fort of St. Lazor, which commanded the town, 
and might be taken by ſcalade. Wentworth, ſtimulated by 
theſe reproaches, reſolved to try the experiment. His 
lorces marched up to the attac; but the guides being ſlain, 
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they miltook their rout, and advanced to the ſtrongeſt part 
of the fortification, where they were moreover expoſed to 
the fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the 
grenadeers, was mortally wounded : the ſcaling-ladders 
were tound too ſhort: the officers were perplexed for want 
of orders and directions: yet the ſoldiers ſuſtained a ſevere 
fire for ſeveral hours with ſurpriſing intrepidity, and at 
length retreated, leaving about 600 killed or wounded on 
the ſpot. The number was now ſo much reduced, that 
they could no longer maintain their footing on ſhore : be- 
ſides, the rainy ſeaſon had begun with ſuch violence, as 
rendered it impoſſible for them to live in camp. They 
were, therefore, re- embarked: and all hope of ſurther ſuc- 
ceſs immediately vaniſhed. The admiral, however, in 
order to demonltrate the impracticability of taking the place 
by tea, ſent in the Gallicia, one of the Spaniſh ſhips which 
had ben taken at Boca-chica, to cannonade the town, 
with 16 guns mounted on one fide, like a floating battery. 
This veſtel, manned by detachments of volunteers from dif- 
ferent thips, and commanded by captain Hore, was warp- 
ed into the inner harbour, and moored before day, at a 
conſiderable ditlance from the walls, in very ſhallow water. 
Ia this poſition ſhe ſtood the fire of ſeveral batteries for 
loine hours, without doing or ſuſtaining much damage : 
then the admiral ordered the men to be brought off in 
boats, and the cables to be cut; fo that ſhe drove with the 
ſea- breeſe upon a ſhoal, where ſhe was ſoon filled with wa— 
ter. This exploit was abſurd, and the inference which the 
admiral drew from it altogether fallacious. He ſaid ir 
plainly proved, that there was not depti of water in the 
inner harbour, ſufficient to admit large ſhips near enough 
to batter the rown, with any proſpect of lucceſs. This, 1n- 
deed, was the caſe in that part of the harbour to which 
the Gallicia was conducted: but a little further to the left he 
might have ſtationed four or five of lis largeſt thips a- 
breaſt, within piſtol-ſhot of the walls: and if this Rep had 
been taken, when the land-forces riarched to the attic of 
St. Lezar, in all probability the town would have been 


ſurrendered. 


After the re- embarkation of the troops, the diſtempers pe- 
culiar to che climate and ſeaſon began to rage with redon- 
bled fury; and great numbers of thoſe who eſcaped the 
vengeance of the enemy periſhed by a more painful and in- 
glorious fate. Nothing was heard but complaints and exe- 
crations :. the groans of the dying, and the ſervice for the 
dead: nothing was feen but objects of woe, and images of 
dejection. The conductors of this unfortunate expedition 
agreed in nothing but the expediency of a ſpeedy retreat 
from this {ſcene of miſery and dilyrace. The fortifications 


of the harbour were demoliſhed, and the fleet returned to 


Jamaica. The miſcarriage of this expedition, which had 
colt the nation an immenſe ſum of money, was no ſooner 


known in England, than the kingdom was filled with mur- 


murs and diſcontent, and the people were depreſſed, in 
proportion to that ſanguine hope by which they had been 
elevated. Admiral Vernon, inſtead of undertaking any 
enterpriſe which might have retricved the honour of the 
Britiſh arms, ſet fail for Jamaica with the forces in July, and 
anchored at che fouth-cait part of Cuba, in a bay, on which 
he beſtowed the appellation of Cumberland Harbour, The 
troops were landed and encamped at the diſtance of 20 miles 
farther up the river, where they remained totally inactive, 
and ſubſiſted chieſly on ſalt and damaged provifions, till 
the month of November, when, being conſiderably dimi— 
niſhed by ficncls, they were put on board again, and re- 
conveyed to Jamaica, He was afterwards re-enforced from 
England by tour ſhips of war, and about 3009 ſoldiers ; but 
he performed nothing worthy of the reputation he had ac- 
quired ; and the people. began to perceive that they had 
miſtaken his character. es | 
The affairs on the continent of Europe were now more than 
ever embroiled. | The king of Pruſſia had demanded of the 
court of Vienna part of Sileſia, by virtue of old treaties of co- 
fraternity, which were either abſolete or annulled; and pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt the queen with all his forces, in cate ſhe ſhould 
comply with his demand: but this being rejected with diſ- 
dain, he entered Sileſia at the head of an army, and prole- 
cuted his conqueſts with great rapidity, In the mean time, 
the queen of Hungary was crowned at Preiburg, after hav- 
ing ſigned a capitulation, by which the liberties of that 
kingdom were confirmed; and the grand duke her conſort 
was, at her requeſt, aſſociated with her for ten years in the 
government. At the ſame time the ſtates of Hungarprefuled 
to receive a memorial from the clector of Bavaria. During 
theſe tranſactions, his Pruſſian majeſty made his public en- 
trance into Breflau, and confirmed all the privileges of the in- 
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Bavaria at the enſuing election of an emperor. 
of the French court was to raiſe this prince to the imperial 
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habitants. One of his generals ſurprized the town and for- 
treſs of Jablunka, on the confines of Hungary: prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt-Deſſau, who commanded another army, 
which formed the blockade of great Glogau on the order, 
took the place by ſcalade, made the generals Wallis and. 
Reyſki priſoners, with a thouſand men that were 1n garriſon : 
here, likewiſe, the victor found the military cheſt, go pieces 
of braſs cannon, and a great quantity of ammunition. 

The queen of Hungary had ſollicited the maritime powers 
for aſſiſtance, but found them fearfal and bacward. Being 
obliged, therefore, to exert herſelf with the more vigour, 
ſhe ordered count Neuperg to aſſemble a body of forces, 
and endeavour to ſtop the progreſs of the Pruſſians in Sileſia, 
The two armies encountered each other in the nighbourhood 
of Neiſs, at a village called Molwitz; and, after an obſti- 
nate diſpute, the Auſtrians were obliged to retire, with the 
loſs of 4000 men killed, wounded, or taken. The advan- 
tage was dearly purchaſed by the king of Pruſſia. His kinſ- 
man, Frederick Margrave of Brandenburgh, and heutenant- 
general Schuylemberg were killed in the engagement, toge- 
ther with a great number of general officers, and about 
2000 ſoldiers. After this action, Brieg was ſurrendered to 
the Pruſſian, and he forced the important paſs of Fryewalde, 
which was defended by 4000 Auſtrian huſfars. The Engliſh 
and Dutch miniſters, who accompained him 1n his progrels, 
{pared no pains to effect an accommodation: but the two 
ſovereigns were too much irritated againſt each other to ac- 
quieſce in any terms that could be propoſed, The queen 
of Hungary was incenſed to find herſelf attacked, in the 
day of her diſtreſs, by a prince to whom ſhe had given no fort 
of provocation; and his Pruſhan majeſty charged the court 
of Vienna with a deſign either to aſſaſſinate, or carry him off 
by treachery : a deſign which was diſowned with expreſſions 
ot indignation and difdain. Count Neuperg being obliged to 


abandon Sllefia, in order to oppole the Bavarian arms in Bo- 


hemia, the king of Pruſſia ſent thither a detachment to join 
the elector, under the command of count Deſlau, who, in his 
rout, reduced, Glatz and Neits, almoſt without oppoſition : 
then his maſter received the homage of the Sileſian ſtate at 
Breſlaw, and returned to Berlin. In December, the Pruſ- 
ſian army was diſtributed in winter-quarters in Moravia, 
after having taken Olmutz, the capital of that province; 


and in March his Pruſſian majeſty formed a camp of obſer- 
vation in the neighbourhood of Magedburg. 


The elector of Hanover was alarmed at the ſucceſs of 
the king of Pruſſia, in apprehenſion that he would become 
too formidable a neighbour. A ſcheme was ſaid to have 
Been propoſed to the court of Vienna, for attacking that 
27 pag electoral dominions, and dividing the conqueſt: 
ut it never was put in execution. Nevertheleſs, the troops 
of Hanover were augmented : the auxilary Danes and Hel- 
ſians in the pay of Great-Britain were ordered to be in rea- 
dineſs to march; and a good number of Britith forces en- 
camped and prepared for embarkati a. The ſubſidy of 
300,000]. granted by parliament, was remitted to the queen 
of Hungary; and every thing ſeemed to preſage the vigo- 
rous interpoſition of his Britannic majeſty. But in a little 
time after his arrival at Hanover, that ſpirit of action ſeemed 
to flag, even while her Hungarian majeſty tottered on the 
verge of ruin. France reſolved to ſeize this opportunity of 
cruſhing the houſe of Auſtria. In order to intimidate the 


elector of Hanover, mareſchal Mallebois was ſent with a 


numerous army into Weſtphalia ; and this expedient prov- 
ed effectual. A treaty of neutrality was concluded; and 
the king of Great-Britain engaged to vote for the elector of 


The deſign 


dignity, and furniſh him with ſuch ſuccours as ſhould enable 
him to deprive the queen of Hungary of her hereditary 
dominions. 1 5 | 
While the French miniſter at Vienna endeavoured to amuſe 
the queen with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his maſter's friend- 
ſhip, a body of 35,000 men began their march for Ger- 
many, in order to join the elector of Bavaria: another 
French army was aſſembled upon the Rhine; and the count 
de Belleifle being provided with large ſums of money, was 
{ent to negotiate with different electors. Having thus ſe- 
cured a majority of voices, he proceeded to Munich, where 
he preſented the elector of Bavaria with a commiſſion, ap- 
pointed him generaliſſimo of the French troops marching 
to his aſſiſtance ; and now the treaty of Nymphenburg was 
concluded. The French king engaged to aſſiſt the elector 


with his whole power, towards raifing him to the imperial 


throne : the elector promiſed, that after his elevation he 
would never attempt to recover any of the towns or provin- 


ces of the empire which France had conquered : that he 


late king of Poland. 


. 


F E N G L A N D. 


would, in his imperial capacity, renounce the battier-treay, 
and agree that France ſhould irrevocably retain whateye; 
places ſhe ſhould ſubdue in the Aultrian Netherlands. 
The next ſtep of Belleiſle was to negotiare another treaty be. 
tween France and Pruſlia, importing, that the elector of ha. 
varia ſhould poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper-Auſtria, and the Tyrg. 
leſe: that the king of Poland ſhould be gratified with Morayiz 
and Upper-Sileſia; and that his Pruihan majeſty ould retajy 
Lower-Stlefia, with the town of Neils and the county 
Glatz. Thele precautions being taken, the count de Be. 
leiſle repared to Francktort, in quality of ambaffador and 
plenipotentiary from France, at the imperial diet of election. 
It was in this city that the French king publithed a declar. 
tion, ſignifying, that as the king of Great-Britain had 
aſſembled an army to influence the approaching election of 
an emperor, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Weltphalia, had ordered ſome troops to advance 
towards the Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranguilliry 
of the Germanick body, and ſecure the freedom of the ins. 
perial election. 

In July, the elector of Bavaria, being joined by the 
French forces under mareſchal Broglio, {urprited the in— 
perial city of Paſſau, upon the Danube: and entering Us. 
per-Auſtria, at the head of 50,000 men, took poileition gf 
Lintz, where he received the homage of the ſtates of thor 
country, Underſtanding that the garriſon of Vienna un 
very numerous, and that count Palfi had aſſembled 30,85 
Hungarians in the neighbourhood of this capital, he s 
no farther progreſs in Auſtria, but marched into Boheme 
where he was re- enforced by a coniiderable body of Sax, 
under the command of count Rutowſki, natural fon to the 
By this time his Poliſh majeſty ha! 
acceeded to the treaty of Nymphenburg, and declarad un 
againſt the queen of Hungary, on the moſt frivolous pic- 
tences. The elector of Bavaria advanced to Prague, wic 
was taken in the night by {calade; an achievement in which 


Maurice count of Saxe, another natural fon of the king t 


Poland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head of the French 
forces. In December the elector of Bavarla made his pub 


lic entry into his capital, where he. was proclaimed King 6 


Bohemia, and inaugurated with the uſual lolemnities; then 
he ſet out for Franckfort, to be preſent at the dict «© 
election. | | | | | 

At this period the queen of Hungary ſaw herfelf-abanln. 
ed by all her allies, and fecmingly devoted to dettruction, 


She was not, however, forſaken by her courage; nor del 


tute of good officers, and an able miniſtry. She retired t» 


Pretburg, and in a pathetic Latin fpecch to the {tatc;, 
expreſted her confidence in the loyalty and valour of her 


Hungarian ſubjects. The nobility of that kingdom, touched 
with her preſence and diſtreſs, aſſured her unanimouily, 
that they would ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in her de- 
fence. The ban being raiſed, that brave people crowded 
to her ſtandard; and the diet exprefed their reſentment 
againit her enemy by a public edict, excluding for ever the 
electoral houle of Bavaria from the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of Hungary: yet, without the ſubſidy ſhe received from 
Great-Britain, their courage and attachment would have 
proved ineffectual. By this ſupply ſhe was enabled to pay 
her army, erect magazines, complete her warlike prepar- 
tions, and put her ſtrong places in a poiture of defence. In 
December her generals, Berenclau and Mentzel, detearec 


count Thoring, who commanded. 8000 men, at the pals 
Scardingen, and opening their way into Bavaria, Id i 


whole country under contribution; while count Eheven— 
huller retook the city of Lintz, and drove the French 
troops out of Auſtria, The grand ſignor aſſured the que 
of Hungary, that far from taking advantage of her trouble, 
he ſhould ſeize all opportunities to convince her of! 


friendſhip : the pope permitted her to levy a tenth on 


revenues of the clergy within her dominions; and even '9 
ule all the church-plate for the ſupport of the war. . 
As the czarina expreſſed an inclination to aſſiſt this unte- 
tunate princeſs, the French court reſoved to find her em. 
ployment in another quarter. They had already eained 
over to their intereſt count Syllenburg, prime-minitler 
and preſident of the chancery in Sweden. A diſpute hap- 
pening between him and mr. Burnaby, the Bricich reſident 
at Stockholm, ſome warm altercation paſſed : mr. Burn?” 
was forbid the court, and publiſhed a memorial in his ov! 
vindication : on the other hand, the King of Sweeden juli 
fied his conduct in a reſcript ſentto all the foreign miniſters: 
The king of Great-Britain had propoſed a ſubſidy-treaty td 
Sweeden, which, from the influence of Srench council, 
was rejected. The Sweeds having aſſembled a numerous 
army in Finland, and equipped a large ſquadron of 1»Þ5 
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geclared war againſt Ruſſia, upon the moſt trifling preten- 
ces; and the fleet putting to fea, commenced hoſtilities by 
blocking up the Ruſſian ports in Livonia. A body of 
11,000 Swedes, commanded by general Wrangel, having 
advanced to Willmenttrane, were in Auguſt attacked and 
gefeated by general Laſci, at the head of 30,000 Ruſſians. 
Count Lewenhaupt, who commanded the main army of 
me Swedes, reſolved to take vengeance for this diſgrace, 
atter the Ruſhan troops had retired into winter- quarters. In 
December he marched towards Wybourg: but, receiving 
letters from the prince of Heſſe-Homburg, and the marquis 
aela Chetardie, the French ambafſador at Peterſburgh, in- 
borming him of the ſurpriſing revolution which had juſt 
happened in Ruſſia, and propoſing a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; 
he retreated with his army, in order to wait for further in- 
gructions; and the two courts agreed to a ceſſation of arms 
br three months. 

The Ruſſians had been for ſome time diſcontented with 
heir government. The late czarina was influenced chiefly 
W by German councils, and employed a great number of to- 
eigners in her ſervice. Thele cauſes of diſcontent pro- 
auced factions and conſpiracies; and when they were dif- 
covered, the emprels treated the authors of them with ſuch 
W (-vcrity as increaſed the general diſaffection. Belides, they 
Vere diſpleaſed at the manner in which ſhe had ſettlèd the 
ſucceſſion. The prince of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh-Bevern, 
ather to the young czar, was not at all agreeable to the Ruſ- 
dan nobility, and his conſort, the princeſs Anne of Mecklen— 
burgh, having aſſumed the reins of government during her 
ſon's minority, ſcemed to follow the maxims of her aunt, 
W the late czarina. The Ruſſian grandees and generals, 
E therefore, turned then eyes upon the princels Eliza— 
beth, who was daughter of Peter the great, and the darling 
Jof the empire. The French amballador gladly concurred 
n a project for depoſing a princeſs who was well affected to 
me houte of Auſtria, General Laſci- approved of the de- 


. 

8 

*s 
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E Homburgh, who, in the reigns of the empreſs Catharina 
ind Peter II. had been generaliſſimo of the Ruſſian army. 
Ihe good will and concurrence of the troops being ſecured, 
wo regiments of guards took poſfeſſion of all the avenues 
W of the imperial palace at Peterſburgh. The princeſs Eliza- 
beth, putting herſelf at the head of 1000 men, on the 5th 
day of December entered the winter-palace, where the 
princeſs of Mecklenburgh and the infant czar reſided. She 
advanced into the chamber where the princeſs and her con- 


ding, that their perſons were fate; and that they could 
not qulily blame her for afferting her right, At the fame 
ume, the counts Oſterman, Golotkin, Mingden, and Munich 
uere arreſted ; their papers and effects were ſeiſed, and their 
perſons conveyed to Schliſſelbourg, a fortreſs on the Neva. 
Farly in the morning the ſenate atlembling, declared all 
iat had pailed ſince the reign of Peter II. to be uſurpation; 
and that the imperial dignity belonged of right to the princets 
8 Li:-abeth; ſhe was immediately proclaimed empreſs ot all the 
E Ruilhas, and recognized by the army in Finland. She forthwith 
E publithed a general act of indemnity : ſhe created the prince 
ol Hetle- Hombargh generaliſſimo of her armies: the reftored 
we Dolgorucky family to their honours and eſtates: ſhe 
E rccalled and rewarded all thoſe who had been baniſhed for 
| favouring her, pretenſions: ſhe mitigated the exile of the 
duke of Couland, by indulging him with a maintenance 
more ſuitable to his rank: ſhe releated general Wrangel, 
| count Wataburg, and the other Swediſh officers who. had 
been taken at the battle of Willmenſtrand : and the princeſs 
Anne of Mecklenburgh, with her conſort and children, 
were ſent under a ſtrong guard, to Riga, the capital of 
Livonia, „„ 

Amidſt theſe tempeſts of war and revolution, the ſtates- 
general wilely determined to preſerve their own tranquillity. 
was, doubtleſs, their intereſt to avoid the dangers and ex- 
peace of a war, and to profit by that ſtagnation of commerce 
| ich would neceflarily happen among their neighbours that 
ere at open ennuty with each other; beſides, they were over- 
Med by the declarations of the French monarch on one fide z 

ike power, activity, and pretenſions of his Pruſſian majeſty 
on the other; and they dreaded the proſpect of a Stadtholder 


- a the head of their army. Theſe at lcait were the ſenti- 
E ments of many Dutch patriots, re-enforced by others that 

I 1 n s . . . 
1 In the month of July two ſhips of Haddock's ſquadron falling in with 
1 mree French ſhips of war, captain Barnet, the Engliſh commodore, tuppol- 
$, ug them to he Spaniſh reziſter ſhips, fired a ſhot, in order to bring them 
15 | mil and they refuſing to comply with this ſigual, a ſharp engagement enſued: 
55 ter they had fought ſeveral hours, the French commander ceated firing, 
nd thought proper to come to an explanation, when he and Barnet parted 

| With mutual apologies. ü 


E fon, which was chiefly conducted by the prince of Heſſe— 


E fort lay and deſired them to rife, and quit the palace, ad- 


% 


00 
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acted under French influence. But the prince of Orange 
numbered among his partiſans and adherents many perſons 
of dignity and credit in the commonwealth : he was adored 
by the populace, who loudly exclaimed againſt their go— 
vernors, and clamoured for a war, without ceatinsg. This 
national ſpirit, joined to the remonſtrances and requiſitions 
made by the courts of Vienna and London, obliged the 
ſtates to iſſue orders for an augmentation of their forces; 
but theſe were executed lo ſlowly, that neither France nor 
Pruflia had much caule to take umbrage at their prepara- 
tions. In Italy the king of Sardinia declared for the houte 
of Auſtria: the republic of Genoa was deeply engaged in 
the French intereſt: the pope, the Venetians, and the duke- 
dom of Tuicany were neutral: the king of Naples reſolved 
to ſupport the claim of his family to the Auſtrian dominions 
in Italy, and began to make preparations accordingly. 
His mother, the qucen of Spain, had formed a plan tor 
erecting theſe dominions into a monarchy for her ſecond fon 
don Philip; and a body of 15,000 men being embarked at 
zarcelona, were tranſported to Orbitello, under the convoy 
of the united ſquadrons of France and Spain. While ad- 
miral Haddock, with 12 ſhips of the line, lay at anchor in 
the bay of Gibraltar, the Spaniſh fleet paſſed the ſtraits in 
the night, and was joined by the French ſquadron from 
Toulon. Ihe Britth admiral failing from Gibraltar, fell 
in with them in a few days, and found both ſquadrons 
drawn up 1n line of battle. As he bore down upon the 
Spanſh fleet, the French admiral ſent a flag of truce, to 
inform him, that as the French and Spaniards were engaged 
in a joint- expedition, he ſhould be obliged to act in con- 
cert with his maſter's allies. This interpoſition prevented 
an engagement. The combined fleets amounting to dou— 
ble the number of the Englith ſquadron, Admiral Haddock 
was obliged to deſiſt; and proceeded to Port-Mahon, 
leaving the enemy to prolecute their voyage without moleſ-— 
tation. The people of England were incenſed at this tranſ-— 
action, and did not {cruple to affirm, that the hands of 
the Brituh admiral were tied up by the neutrality of Ha- 
nover.' | 
The court of Madrid ſeemed to have ſhaken of that in- 
dolence and phiegm which had formerly diſgraced the coun- 
cils of Spain. They no ſooner learned the deſtination of 
commodore Anfon, who had failed from Spithead in the 
courſe of the preceding year, then they ſent don Pizzaro, 
with a more powerful ſquadron, upon the fame voyage, to 
defeat his deſign. He accordingly ftcered the fame courſe, 
and actually fell in with one or two ſhips cf-the Britich ar- 
mament, near the ſtraits of Magellen: but he could not 
weather a long and furious tempeſt, through which mr. 
Anſon proceeded into the South-iea. One of the Spaniſh 
ſhips periſhed at ca: another was wrecked on the coalt of 
Yrazil; and PiZzaro bore away tor the Pio de la Plata, where 
he arrived with the three remaining ſhips, in a ſhattered , 
condition, after having loſt 1200 men by ſickneſs. and fa- 
mine. The Spaniards exerted the ſame vigilance and ac- 
tivity in Europe. Their privatecrs were to induſtrious and 
ſucceſsful, that in the beginning of this ycar they had taken, 
ſince the commencement of the war, 407 ſhips belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain, valued at near four millions 
of piaſtres. The traders had, therefore, too much cauſe to 
complain, confidering the formidable fleets which were 
maintained for the production of commerce. In the courſe 
of the ſummer, fir John Norris had twice failed rowards the 
coalt of Spain, at the head of a powerful ſquadron, with- 
out taking any effectual ſtep for annoying the encmy, as it 
the ſole intention of the miniſtry had been to expoſe the 
nation to the ridicule and contempt of its enemics. The 
inactivity of the Britiſh arms appears the more inexcuſable, 
when we conſider the great armaments which had been 
prepared. The land- forces of Great-Britain, excluſive of 
the- Daniſh and Heſſian auxiltarics, amounted. to 60,000 
men; and the fleet confiſted of above Io fhips of war, 
manned-by 54,000 failors. | 
The general diſcontent of the people had a manifeſt in- 
fluence upon the election of members for, the new parlia- 
ment, which produced one of the molt violent conteſts be- 
tween the two parties, which had happened tince the revo- 
lution... All the adherents of the prince of Wales concurred 
with the country- party, in oppoſition to the miniſter; and 
the duke of Argyle exerted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully among 


4 


In the courſe of this year a dangerous conſpiracy was diſcovered at New- 
York, in North-America. One Hewſon a low publican, had chgaged ſeveral 
negroes in a deſign to deftroy the town, and maſſacre the people. Fire was 
ſet to ſeveral parts of the city: nine or ten negroes were apprehended, con- 
victed, and burned alive. Hewſon, with his Wife, and a ſetvant-maid, privy 
to the plot, were found guilty aud hanged, though they died proteſting their 
umocence, 
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the ſhires and boroughs of Scotland, that the partizans of 


the miniſtry could not fecure fix members out of the whole 


number returned from North-Britain. They were, how- 
ever, much more fortunate in the election of the 16 peers, 
who were choſen literally according to the lift tranſmitted 
from court. Inſtructions were delivered by the conſtitu- 
ents to a great number of members returned for cities and 
counties, exhorting and requiring them to oppoſe a ſtanding 
army in time of peace; to vote for the mitigation of exciſe 
Jaws; for the repeal of ſeptennial parliaments ; and for the 
limitation of placemen in the houſe of commons. They, 


likewiſe, inſiſted upon their examining into the particulars. 


of the public expence, and endeavoured to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation. Obſtinate ſtruggles were main- 


2 . ou . . * o 
tained in all parts of the united kingdom with uncommon 


m dour and perſeverance; and ſuch a national ſpirit of op- 


poſition prevailed, that, notwithſtanding the whole weight 
of miniſterial influence, the contrary intereſt ſeemed to pre- 
por.derate in the new parliament. 

The king returned to England in the month of October; 
and on the 11t day of December the ſeſſion was opened. 
Mr Onflow bcing re-choſen ſpeaker was approved of by his 
maje'ty, who ſpoke in the uſual {tile to both houſes. He ob- 
{crved, that the former parliament had formed the ſtrongeſt 
reſolutions in favour of the queen of Hungary, for the main- 
tenance of the pragmatic ſanction; for the preſervation of the 
balance of power, and the peace and liberties of Europe; and 
that if the other powers which were under the like engage- 
ments with him had anfwered the juſt expectations fo 10- 
lemnly given, the fupport of the common caule would have 
been attended with lets difficulty. He ſaid, he had endea- 
voured, by the moſt proper and early applications, to in- 
duce cher powers that were united with him by the ties of 
common intereſt to concert ſuch meaſures as fo important 
and critical a conjuncture required; that where an accom- 
modation ſeemed neceſtary, he had laboured to reconcile 
princes whoſe union would have been the moſt effectual 
means to prevent the miſchiefs which had happened, and 
the beſt ſecurity for the intereſt and ſafety of the whole. 
He owned his endeavours had not hitherto produced the 
deſired effect; though he was not without hope, that a juſt 
ſenſe of approaching danger would give a more favourable 
turn to the councils of other nations. He repreſented the 
neceſſity of putting the kingdom in ſuch a polture of de- 
fence as would enable him to improve all opportunities of 
maintaining the liberties of Europe, and defeat any at- 
lempts that ſhould be made againſt him and his dominions; 
and he recommended unanimity, vigour, and diſpatch, 
Ihe houſe of commons having appointed their ſeveral com- 


mittees, the ſpeaker reported the king's ſpeech; and mr. 


Herbert moved for an addreſs of thanks, including an ap- 


probation of the means by which the war had been proſe- 


cuted. The motion being ſeconded by mr. Trevor, lord 
Noel Somerſet ſtood up and moved, that the houſe would in 
their addreis defire his majeſty not to engage theſe king- 
doms in a war for the preſervation of his foreign domini- 
ons. He was ſupported by that incorruptible patriot mr. 
Shippen, who declared he was neither aſhamed nor afraid 
to atiirm, that 30 years had made no change in any of his 
political opinions. He ſaid he was grown old in the houſe 
of commons; that time had verified the predictions he had 
formerly uttered ; and that he had ſeen his conjectures 
ripened into knowledge. If my country (added he) has 
heen ſo unfortunate as once more to commit her intereſt to 
men who propote to themſelves no advantage from their 
truſt but that of ſelling it, I may, perhaps, fall once more 
under cenſure for declaring my opinton, and be once more 
treated as a criminal, for afſerting what they who puniſh 
me cannot deny; for maintaining that Hanoverian maxims 
are inconſiſtent with the happineſs of this nation; and for 
preſerving the caution fo ſtrongly inculcated by thoſe pa- 
triots who framed the act of ſettlement, and RT upon 
the preſent royal family their title to the throne.* He par- 
ticularized the inſtances in which the miniſtry had acted in. 
diametrical oppoſition to that neceſſary conſtitution ; and he 
inſiſted on the neceſſity of taking ſome ſtep to remove the 
apprehenſion of the people, who began to think themſelves 
in danger of being ſacrificed to the ſecurity of foreign do- 
minions. Mr Gibbon, who ſpoke on the ſame fide of the 
queſtion, expatiated upon the abſurdity of returning thanks 
for the proſecution of a war which had been egregiouſly 


miſmanaged. Whar! (ſaid he) are our thanks to be ſo- 


lemnly returned for aefeats, diſgrace, and loſſes, the ruin 
of our merchants, the impriſonment of our ſailors, idle 
ſhows of armaments, and uſeleſs expences ?? Sir Robert 


Walpole having made a ſhort ſpeech 1n defence of the firſt 
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motion for an addreſs, was anſwered by mr. Pulteney, w1,, 
ſeemed to be animated with a double proportion of patriq 
indignation. He aſſerted, that from a review of that mi. 
niſter's conduct ſince the beginning of the diſpute with 
Spain, it would appear that he had been guilty not only 
of ſingle errors, but of deliberate. treachery : that he had 
always co-operated with the enemies of his country, and 
ſacrificed to his private intereſt the happineſs and honor 
of the Britiſh nation. He then entered into a detail of thut 
conduct againſt which he had ſo often declaimed ; and he. 


ing tranſported by an over-heated imagination, accuſeq 


him of perſonal attachment and affe&tion to the enemies gf 
the kingdom. A charge that was doubtleſs the reſult gx 
exaggerated animoſity, and ſerved only to invalidate the 
other articles of imputation that were much better founded. 
His objections were over- ruled; and the addreſs, as at fir? 
5 was preſented to his majeſty. 

This ſmall advantage, however, the miniſter did not 
conſider as a proof of his having aſcertained an undoubteq 
majority in the houſe of commons. There was a great 
number of diſputed elections; and the diſcuſſion of the{- 
was the point on which the people had turned their eyes, 
as the critarion of the miniſter's power and credit. In the 
firſt, which was heard at the bar of the houſe, he carried 
his point by a majority of fix only; and this he looked 
upon as a defeat rather than a victory. His enemies exulted 
in their ſtrength : as they knew they ſhould be joined, in 
matters of 1mportance, by ſeveral members who voted 
againſt them on this occaſion. The inconſiderable maj. 
rity that appeared on the ſide of the adminiftration plainly 
proved that the influence of the miniſter was greatly dimi. 
niſhed, and ſeemed to prognoſticate his further decline, 
This conſideration induced ſome individuals to declare 
againſt him as a ſetting fun, from whoſe beams they could 
expect no further warmth. His adherents began to trem- 
ble; and he himſelf had occation for all his art and equa- 
nimity. The court-intereſt was not ſufficient to ſupport the 
election of their own members for Weſtminſter. The high. 
bailiff had been guilty of ſome illegal practices at the poll 


* 
3 


and three juſtices of the peace had, on pretence of prevent- 
ing riots, ſent for a military force to over-awe the election. 


A petition preſented by the electors of Weſtminſter wt: 
taken into confideration by the houſe; and the election was 
declared void by a majority of four voices. The high- 
bailiff was taken into cuſtody : the officer who ordered the 
ſoldiers to march, and the three juſtices who ſigned the let- 
ter, in conſequence of which he acted, were reprimanded 


on their knees at the bar of the houle. 


The country-party maintained the advantage they had 
gained in deciding upon ſeveral other controverted elec: 
tions; and fir Robert Walpole tottered on the brink of ruin, 
He knew that the majority of a ſingle vote wonld at any 


time commit him priſoner to the Tower, ſhould ever the 


motion be made; and he ſaw that his ſafety could be effect. 
ed by no other expedient but that of dividing the oppol:- 
tion. Towards the accompliſhment of this purpoſe he em- 
ptoyed all his credit and dexterity, His emiffarics did no: 


fail to tamper with thoſe members of the oppoſite party who 


were the moſt likely to be converted by their arzuments. 
A meſſage was ſent by the biſhop of Oxford to the prince 
of Wales, importing, That if his royal highneſs would 
write a letter of condeſcention to the king, he and all his 
counſellors ſhould be taken into favour; that 50,000). ſhould 
be added to his revenue; four times that ſum be diſburſed 
immediately for the payment of his debts; and ſuitable 
proviſion be made in due time for all his followers. The 


prince declined this propoſal. He declared that he would 


accept no ſuch conditions while fir Robert Walpole conti- 


-nned to direct the public affairs : that he looked upon hin 


as a bar between his majeſty and the affections of his people; 
as the author of the national grievances both at home and 
abroad; and as that ſole cauſe of the contempt which Great- 
Britain had incurred in all the courts of Europe. His roy 
highneſs was now chief of this formidable party, revered h. 
the whole nation—a party which had gained the alcen- 
dancy in the houſe of commons; which profeſſed to act upon 


the principles of public virtue; which demanded the fall 


of an odious miniſter, as a ſacrifice due to an injured people; 
and declared that no temptation could ſhake their virtue; 
that no art could diſſolve the cement by which they were 
united. Sir Robert Walpole, though repulſed in his at- 
tempt upon the prince of Wales, was more ſucceſsful in hs 
other endeavours. He reſolved to try his ſtrength once 
more in the houſe of commons, in another diſputed election; 
and had the mortification to ſee the majority augmented !9 
16 voices. He declared he would never more fit in thi! 
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gential policy as he now diſplayed, He found means to 
WW (cparare the parts that compoſed the oppolition, and to 
transfer the popular odium from himſelf to thoſe who had 
pbrofeſſed themſelves his keeneſt adverſaries. The country- 
party conſiſted of the tories, re- enforced by diſcontented 
W whigs, who had either been diſappointed in their own am— 
pbitious views, or felt for the diſtreſſes of their country, occa- 
W coned by a weak and worthleſs adminiſtration. The old pa- 
triots and the whigs whom they had joined, acted upon very 
different, and indeed upon oppoſite principles of government; 
and, therefore, they were united only by che ties of conveni— 
W ence. A coalition was projected between the dilcontented 
3 whigs and thoſe of the fame denomination who acted in 
me miniſtry. Some were gratified with titles and offices; 
and all were aſſured, that in the management of ailuirs a new 
ſyſtem would be adopted, according to the plan they cthem- 
ſelves ſhould propole. The court required nothing of wen, 
but that the earl of Oriord ſhould cicape with impunity. 
5 His place of chancellor of the Exchequer Was beitowed 
upon mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe appointed a lora ot Ne 
W treaſury: and the carl of Wilmington lucceeded him as 
W firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord Harrington being 
E dignified with the title of earl, was declared preſident of 
W the council; and in his room lord Carteret became tecce- 
W tary of ſtate. The duke of Argyle was made maſter-gene- 
W ral of the ordnance, colonel of his majeſty's royal regiment 
E of horſe-guards, field-marſhal and commander in chicf of 
all the forces in South-Britain; but finding hiuifelf ditap- 
pointed in his expectations of the coalition, he, in lets than 
a month, renounced. all theſe employments. The mar- 
quis of Tweedale was appointed ſecretary of itate for Scot- 
land, a poit which had been long ſuppreſled: mr. Pulte- 
E ney was ſworn of the privy-councellor, and atterwards 
created carl of Bath, The carl of Winchelſea and Notting- 
bam was preferred to the head of the Admiralty, in the 
boom of fir Charles Wager; and after the reſignation of the 
duke of Argyle, the carl of Stair was appointed field-mar- 
E ſhal of all his majeſty's forces, as well as ambatlador-extraor- 
dinary to the ſtates-general. On the 17th day of February 
the prince of Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his 
E adherents, waited on his majeſty, who received him gra- 
E ciouſly, and ordered his guards to be reſtored. Lord Car- 
E terct and mr. Sandys were the firſt who embraced the offers 
ol the court, without the conſent or privity of any other 
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upon patriot principles: that they would concur in pro- 
moting an enquiry into paſt mcatures; and in enacting ne- 
ceſlary laws to ſecure the conſtitution from the practices of 
corruption. Theſe profeſſions were believed, not only by 
their old coadjutors in the houſe of commons, but alſo by 
the nation in general. The reconciliation between the king 
and the prince of Wales, together with the change in the 
miniſtry, were celebrated with public rejoicings all over the 
kingdom; and immediately after the adjournment nothing 
but concord appeared in the houſe of commons. 
But this harmony was of ſhort duration. It toon appear- 
ed, that thoſe who had declaimed the loudeſt for the liber— 
dies of their country had been actuated ſolely by the moſt 
ſordid, and even the molt ridiculous motives of ſelf-intereſt. 
Jealouſy and mutual diſtruſt enſued between them and 
W their former confederates. The nation complained, that, 
inſtcad of a total change of men and meaſures, they ſaw the 
old miniſtry ſtrengthened by this coalition; and the ſame 
mtereſt in parliament predominating with redoubled influ- 
p ence, They branded the new converts as apoſtates and 
betrayers of their country; and, in the tranſports of their 
E ndignation, they entirely over-looked the ,old object of 
| their reſentment. That a nobleman of pliant principles, 
narrow fortune, and unbounded ambition, ſhould forſake 
his party for the blandiſhments of affluence, power, and au- 
tority, will not appear ſtrange to any perſon acquainted 
with the human heart; but the ſenſible part of mankind 
will always reflect with amazement upon the conduct of a 
man, whoſeeing himſelf idolized by his fellow-citizens, as the 
tand firmelt patriot in the kingdom, as one of the moſt 
ning ornaments of his country, could give up all his po- 
Pularity, and incur the contempt or deteſtation of mankind, 
or the wretched conſideration of an empty title, without 
ice, influence, or the leaſt ſubſtantial appendage. One 
cannot, without an emotion of grief, contemplate ſuch an 


leaders in the oppoſition, except that of mr. Pulteney ; but 
E they declared to their iricnds, they would till proceed. 
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of blaſted ambition. 
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inſtance of infatuation one cannot but lament, that ſuch 
glory ſhould” have been ſo weakly forfeited : that ſuch ta- 
lents ſhould have been loſt to the cauſe of liberty and vir- 
tue. Doubtleſs he flattered himſelf with the hope of one 
day dirccting the councils of his ſovereign; but this was 
never accompliſhed, and he remaiacd a ſolitary monument 

Before the change in the miniſtry, 
mr. Pulteney moved that the ſeveral papers relating to the 
conduct of the war, which had been laid betore the houſe, 
hond be referred to a ſclect committee, who ſhould exa- 
mine {trictly into the particulars, and make a report to the 
houſe of their remarks and objections. The motion intro- 
duced a debate; but, upon a diviſion, was rejected by a 
majority of three voices. Petitions having been preſented 


by the merchants of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Glatgow, 


and almolt all the trading towns in the kingdom, complain- 
ing of the loiles they had ſuſtained by the bad conduct of 
the war, the houle reſolved itſelf into a committee, to de— 
liberate on theſe remonſtrances. The articles of the Lon- 
don petition were explained by mr. Glover, an eminent 
merchant of that city. Six days were ſpent in peruſing pa- 
pers and examining witnefles : then the ſame gentleman 
ſummed up the evidence, and in a pathethic ſpeech en- 
deavoured to demonſtrate, that the commerce of Great- 


Britain had been expoſed to the infults and rapine of the 


Spamards, not by inattention or accident, hut by one ni 
torm and continued deiign. This enquiry being refu.ncd 
after the achioarnnienc, copies of inſtructions to admirals 
and captaius vi cruiling ſhips were laid before the houſe; the 
commons paited teverai rgtolutions, upon which a bill was 
prepared tor the beiter protecting and ſecuring the trade 
and navigation of the kingdom. It made its way through 
tne lower-houte; but was thrown out by the lords. The 
penhon-bill was revived and ſent up to the peers, where it 
was again rejected, lord Carteret voting againſt that very 
mealure which he had fo lately endeavoured to promate. 
On the 911 day day of March, lord Limerick made a motion 
for appointing a committee to enquire into the conduct of 
affairs for the laſt 2o years: he was ſeconded by fir John 
St. Aubin, and ſupported by mr. Velters Cornwall, mr. 
Phillips, mr. W. Pitt, and lord Percival, the new member 


tor Weſtminſter, who had already fignalized himſelf by his 


eloquence and capacity. The motion was oppoled by fir 
Charles Wager, mr. Pelham, and mr. Henry Fox, ſurvey- 
or-general to his majeſty's works, and brother to lord II- 
cheſter. Though the oppoſition was faint and frivolous, 
the propoſal was rejected by a majority of two voices. 


1742] Lord Limerick, not yet diſcouraged, made a mo- 


tion, on the 23d day of March, for an enquiry into the 
conduct of Robert earl of Orford, for the laſt ten years of 


his adminiſtration ; and, after a ſharp debate, it was carri- 
ed in the affirmative. The houſe reſolved to chooſe a ſecret 


committee by ballot; and in the mean time preſented an 
addreſs to the king, ailuring him of their fidelity, zeal, and 
affection. | 

Sir Robert Godſchall kaving moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal the act for-leptennial parliaments,” he was 
ſeconded by fir John Barnard; but n iy oppoſed by mr. 
Pulteney and mr. Sandys; and the uw. on paſſed in the 
negative. The committee of ſecreſy be ; choten, began 
to examine evidence, and mr. Paxton, 101..citor tothe trea- 
ſury, refuſing to anſwer ſuch queſtions as were put to him, 
lord Limerick, chairman of the committee, complained ta 
the houſe of his obſtinacy. He was rſt taken into cuſtody; 
and ſtill perſiſting in his refuſal, committed to Newgate. 
Then his lordſhip moved, that leave ſhould be given 
to bring in a bill for indemnify ing evidence againſt the earl 
of Orford ; and it was actually prepared by a deciſion of 
the majority. In the houſe of lords it was vigorouſly op- 
poſed by lord Carteret, and as ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the 
duke of Argyle; but fell upon a diviſion, by the weight of 
ſuperior numbers. Thoſe members in the houle of com- 
mons who heartily wiſhed that the enquiry might be proſe— 
cuted were extremely incenſed at the fate of this bill. A 
committee was appointed to ſearch the journals of the lords 


for precedents : their report being read, lord Strange, fon 


of the earl of Derby, moved for a reſolution, That the 
lords refufing to concur with the commons of Great-Britain, 
in an indemnification neceſlary to the effectual. carrying on 
the enquiry, now depending in parliament, is an obſiruc- 
tion to juſtice, and may prove fatal to the liberties of this 
nation. This motion, which was ſeconded by lord Quaren- 
don, ſon of the earl of Lichfield, gave riſe to a warm de- 
bate; and mr. Sandys declaimed againſt it, as a ſtep that 
would bring on an immediate diffolution of the ꝓreſent form 
of government. It is really amazing to ſce with what ef- 
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frontery ſome men can ſhift their maxims, and openly con- 
tradict the whole tenor of their former conduct. Mr Sandys 
did not pals uncenſured: he ſuſtained ſome ſevere ſarcaſnis 


on his apoſtacy, from ſir John Hynde Cotton, who refuted 


al his objections: nevertheleſs, the motion pailed in the 
negative. Notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, purpoſely 
thrown in the way of the enquiry, the ſecret committee diſ- 
covercd many flagrant inſtances of fraud and corruptiou in 
which the carl of Orford had been concerned. It appeared 
chat he had granted fraudulent contracts for paying the 


troops in the Welt-Indies : that he had employed iniqui- 
tous arts to influence elections: that for ſecret-ſervice, 


during the laſt ten years, he had touched one million four 
hundred fifty-three thouſand four hundred pounds of the 
public money: that above 50,o000l. of this tum had been 
paid to authors and printers of news-papers and political 
tracts written in defence of the miniſtry: that on the very 
day which preceded his reſignation he had ſigned orders on 
the civil-liſt revenues for above 30,0001. but as the caſh re- 
maining in the exchequer did not much exceed 14, oool. 
he had raiſed the remaining part of the 30,000, by pawn- 
ing the orders to a banker. The committee proceeded to 
make further progrels in their ſcrutiny, and had almoſt pre- 
pared a third report, when they were interrupted by the 
prorogation of parliament. 

The miniſtry, finding it was neceflary to take ſome ſtep 
for conciliating the affection of the people, gave way to a 
:cers from feats in the houſe of 
commons. They paſted another for encouraging the hnen 
manulacture; a third for regulating the trade of the plan- 
tations; and a fourth to prevent the marriage of lunatics. 


They voted 40,000 ſeamen, and 62, 300 landmen for the 


ſervice of the current year. They provided for the ſub- 
ſidies to Denmark and Hefle-Caftel, and voted 500,000l. 
to the queen of Hungary. The expence of the year 
amounted to near. 6, cool. raiſed by the land-tax at four 
ſhillings in the pound, by the malt-tax, by one million 
from the ſinking-fund, by annuities granted upon it for 
900,090). and a loan of 1,600,090l. from the Bank. In the 
month of July, John lord Gower was appointed keeper of 
his majeſty's privy-ſeal: Allen lord Bathurſt was made cap- 
tain of the band of penſioners; and on the 15th day of the 
month, mr. Pulteney took his ſeat in the houle of peers, as 
carl of Bath. The king cloſed the ſeſſion in the uſual way, 
after having given them to underſtand, that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between the queen of Hungary and 


the king of Pruſſia, under his mediation; and that the late 


ſucceſſes of the Auſtrian arms were in a great meaſure 
owing to the generous aſſiſtance afforded by the Britiſh 
nation. | | 


By this time great changes had happened in the affairs of 


the continent. The clector of Bavaria was choſen emperor 


of Germany at Franckfort on the Maine, and crowned by. 


the name of Charles VII. on the 12th day of February. 


IThither the imperial diet was removed from Ratiſbon : they 


confirmed his election, and indulged him with a ſubſidy of 
50 Roman months, amounting to about 200,000]. ſterling. 
In the mean time, the Auſtrian general, Khevenhuller, ra- 
vaged his electorate, and made himſelf maſter of Munich, 
the capital of Bavaria: he likewiſe laid part of the Palatine 
under contribution, in reſentment for that clector's having 
ſent a body of his troops to re-enforce the imperial army. 
In March, count Saxe, with a detachment of French and 
Bavarians, reduced Egra; and the Auſtrians were obliged 


to evacuate Bavaria, though they afterwards returned. 


Khevenhuller took poſt in the neighbourhood of Paflau, and 
detached general Bernclau to Dinglefing on the Her, to ob- 
terve the motions of the enemy, who were now become 
extremely formidable. In May, a detachment of French 


and Pavarians advanced to the caſtle of Hilkerſbergh on 


1 I . : O 
the Danube, with a view to take pofleſhon of a bridge over 
bl O 


the river: the Auſtrian garriſon immediately marched out 


to give them battle, and a ſevere action enſued, in which 
the imperialiſts were defeated. 


In the beginning of the year, the queen of Hungary had 


aſſembled two confiderable armies in Moravia and Bohe- 
mia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of 50,000 
men, advanced againſt the Saxons and Pruffians, who 
thought proper to retire with precipitation from Moravia, 


which they had invaded. Then the prince took the route to 


Bohemia; and marſhal Broglio, who commanded the 
| Slo, 


French forces in that country, muſt have fallen a ſacrifice, 


had not the king of Pruſſia received a ſtrong re- enforce- 
ment, and entered that kingdom before his allies could be 


attacked. The two armies advanced towards each other; 
and, on the 17th day of May, joined battle at Czaſlaw, 


the hands of the Aultrians, who were obliged to retire, uh. 


F ENGL -A-N-Þ, 


where the Auſtrians at firſt gained a manifeſt advan;,-, 
and penetrated as far as the Pruſſian baggage : then the. 
regulars began to plunder ſo eagerly, that they negle© 4 
every other conſideration. . The Pruthan infantry took t, 
opportunity to rally: the battle was renewed, and, aj, 
a very obſtinate conteſt, the victory was ſnatched ow: ,; 
the loſs of 5000 men killed, and 1200 taken by the ene; 
The Pruthans paid dear for the honour of remaining on th. 
field of battle; and from the circumſtances of this acti, 
the king is faid to have conceived a diſguſt to the vat 
When the Auſtrians made ſuch progreſs in the beginning 
of the engagement, he rode off with great expedition, unf 
he was recalled by a meſſage from his general, the count de 
Schwerin, affuring his majelty that there was no danger of , 
defeat. Immediately after this battle, he diſcovered an in. 
clination to accommodate all differences with the queen at 
Hungary. The earl of Hyndford, ambaſſador from «|. 
court of Great-Britain, who accompanied him in this cam. 
paign, and was veſted with full powers by. her Hungari; 
majeſty, did not fail to cultivate this favourable difpolition;, 
and on the iſt day of June, a treaty of peace between ths 
two powers was concluded at Breſlaw. The queen cede 
to his Pruſſian majeſty the Upper and Lower Sileſia, with 
the county of Glatz in Bohemia; and he charged himſc!; 
with the payment of the ſum lent by the mercharits of Lon. 
don to the late emperor, on the Sileſian revenues. He 
likewiſe engaged to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality during the 
war, and to withdraw his forces from Bohemia in 13 dars 
aſter the ratification of the treaty, in which were compr 


hended the king of Great-Britain, elector of Hanover, "th 
czarina, the king of Denmark, the ſtates-general, the hou: 
of Woltenbuttle, and the king of Poland elector of Saxony, 
on certain conditions which were accepted. . 

The king of Pruſſia recalled his troops; while Marel. 
chal Broglio, who commanded the French auxiliaries iy 
that kingdom, and the count de Belleifie, abandoned, 
their magazines and baggage, and retired with precipi::. 
tion under the cannon of Prague. There they entrenched 
themſelves in an advantageous fituation; and prince Charly 
being joined by the other body of Auſtrians, under princ: 
Lobkowitz, encaraped in fight of them, on the hills «: 
Giriſnitz. The grand-duke of Tuſcany arrived in . 
Auitrian army, of which he took the command; and the 
French generals offered to ſurrender Prague, Egra, and 
the other places they poſſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they 
might be allowed to march off with their arms, artiller:, 
and baggage. The propoſal was rejected, and Prague in. 
veſted on ail ſides about the end of July. Though th: 
operations of the ſiege were carried on in an aukward and 
ſlovenly manner, the place was ſo effectually blocked up, 
that famine muſt have compelled the French to ſurrender 
at diſcretion, had not very extraordinary efforts been mad: 
for their relief. The emperor had made advances to the 


queen of Hungary. He promiſed that the French force 


ſhould quit Bohemia, and evacuate the empire; and he 
ollered to renounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of Bohe. 
mia, on conditions that the Auſtrians would reſtore Bava- 
ria: but theſe conditions were declined by the court of Vi: 
enna. The king of France was no ſooner appriſed of the 
condition to which the generals Broglio and Belleifle were 
reduced, then he ſent orders to marſhal Maillebois, who 


enemy, now commanded by count Seckendorff, and the 
count de Saxe. Seckendorff, however was ſent bac to Ba: 


varia, while marſhal Maillebois entered Bohemia on tl! 


25th day of September. But he marched with ſuch preca: 
tion, that prince Charles, could not bring him to an es 
gagement. Mean while Feſtititz, for want of ſufficient 
force, was obliged to abandon the blocade of Prague and 


the French generals being now at liberty, took poſt at Let. 


maritz. Maillebois advanced as far as Kadan : but ſec 
the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the paſſes of the mountains, 
he marched bac to the Palatine, and was miſerably barrafl 
ed in his retreat by prince Charles, wh#had left a {tron 
body with prince Lobkowitz, to watch the motions © 
Belleiſle and Broglio. 
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Theſe generals ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on all hands, 
E turned to Prague, from whence Broglio made his eſcape 


A in the habit of a courier, and was ſent to command the ar- 
my at NMaillebois, who was by this time diſgraced. Prince 
W | bkowitz, who now directed the blocade of Prague, had 
b effectually cut off all communication between that place 
ind the adjacent country, that in a little time the French 
noops were reduced to great extremity, both trom the {e- 
rerity of the ſeaſon, and the want of proviſion. They 
Vere already reduced to the neceſſity of eating horſe-fleſh, 
and unclean animals; and they had no other proſpect but 
that of periſhing by famine or war, when their comman— 
der formed the ſcheme of a retreat, which was actually put 
in execution. Having taken ſome artful precautions to 
geceive the enemy, he, in the middle of December, de- 


uted from Prague at midnight, with about 1 4,000 
men, thirty pieces of artillery, and ſome of the principal 
citizens as hoſtages for the ſafety of goo ſoldiers whom he 
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had left in garriſon. Notwithſtanding the difficulties he 


muſt have encountered at that ſeaſon of the year, in a 
broken and unfrequented road which he purpoſely choſe, 


LS he marched with tuch expedition, that he had gained the 
1 paſſes of the mountains, before he was overtaken by the 
E norte and hutlars of prince Lobkowitz. The fatigue and 
B hardihips which the miterable ſoldiers underwent are 1nex- 


preſüble. A great number periſhed in the ſnow, and many 


hundreds, fainting with wearinels, cold, and hunger, were 
let to the mercy: of the Auſtrian irregulars, conſiſting of 


O 


me moſt barbarous people on the face of the earth. The 
count de Belleiſle, though tortured with the hip-gout, be- 
haved with ſurpriſing -refolution and activity. 
himſelf to be carried in a litter to every place where he 
thought his preſence was neceilary, and made tuch difpo- 


He cauſed 


tions, that the purtuers never could make an impreſſion 


upon the body of his troops: but all his artillery, baggage, 
and even his own equipage, fell into the hands of the ene— 
my. On the 29th day of December, he arrived at Egra, 
from whence he proceeded to Alſace without further mo- 
letation: but, when he returned to Verſeilles, he met 
E with a very cold reception, notwithſtanding the gallaat 
$ exploit which he had performed. After his clcape, prince 
E Lobkowitz returned to Prague, and the fmall garriton 
3 which Belleifie had left in that place ſurrendered upon 
E honourable terms; fo that this capital reverted to the houſe 
of Auſtria. | | 


The king of Great-Britain reſolving to make a powertul 


E divertion in the Netherlands, had, in the month of April, 
ordered 16, ooo effective men to be embarked for that coun- 
try: but, as this ſtep was taken without any previous con— 
cert with the ſtates-general, the carl of Stair, deſtined to the 
command of the forces in Flanders, was in the mean time 
appointed ambaſſador extraordinary and. plenipotentiary to 
E ther high-mightineſſes, in order to perſuade them to co-ope- 
E rate vigorouſly in the plan which his Britannic majeſty had 
E lorned—A plan by which Grear-Britain was engaged as a 
principal in a foreign diſpute, and entailed upon herſelf the 


* 


hole burthen of an expenſive war, big with ruin and du- 


* 


grace. England, from being the umpire, was now become 


a party in all continental quarrels; and, inſtead of trim 
ming the balance of Europe, laviſhed away her blood and 
E trealure in ſupporting the 1nterelt and allies of a puny elec- 
torate in the north of Germany. The king of Pruſſia had 
been at varlance with the elector of Hanover. 
of Mecklenburgh was the avowed ſubject of diſpute: but 


'The duchy 


his Pruſſian majeſty is ſaid to have had other more provok- 


ing cauſes of complaint, which, however, he did not 
chink proper to divulge. The king of Great-Bruain found 


it convenlent to accommodate theſe differences. In the 


courſe of this ſummer, the two powers concluded a conven- 


tion, in conſequence of which the troops of Hanover evacu- 


ac Mecklenburgh, and three regiments of Brandenburgh 
took polleſhon of thoſe bailiwicks that were mortagged to 
E the king of Pruſſia. The clector of Hanover being now 


ſecured from danger, fixtecn thouſand troops of that coun- 


try, together with the 6000 auxilary Heſſians, began their 


narch tor the Netherlands; and about the middle of Octo- 
ber arrived in the neighbourhood of Bruffels, were they 
encamped. The carl ot Stair repaired to Ghent, where the 
Britiſh forces were quartered : a body of Auſtrians was af- 


ſembled; and though the ſeaſon was far advanced, he ſeem- 


ed determined upon ſome expedition: but all of a ſudden 
the troops were ſent into winter- quarters The Auftrians 
etired to Luxemburg; the Engliſh and Heſſians remained in 
Flanders; and the Hanoverians marched into the county of 
tee, without paying any regard to the bithop s protel- 
ation, 
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The ſtates- general had made a conſiderable augmentation 
of their forces by ſea and land; but, notwithſtanding the 
repeated inſtances of the carl of Stair, they reſolved to ad- 
here to their neutrality: they dreaded the neighbourhood, 
of the French; and they were far from being pleaſed to ſee 
the Englith get footing in the Netherlands. The friends of 
the houle of Orange began to exert themſelves : the lates 
of Groningen and Weſt-Frieſland proteſted, in favour of the 
prince, againſt the promotion of foreign generals which had 
lately been made: but his intereſt was powerfully oppoſed 
by the provinces of Zealand and Holland, which had the 
greateſt weight in the republic. The revolution in Ruſfia 
did not put an end to the war with Sweden. Theie two 
powers had agreed to an armiſtice of three months during 
which the czarina augmented her forces in Finland. She 
likewiſe ordered the counts Oſterman and Munich, with 
their adherents, to be tried: they were condemned to death, 
but pardoned on the ſcaffold, and ſent in exile to Siberia. 
The-Swedes ſtill encouraged by the intrigues of France, re— 
fuſed to liſten to any terms of accommodation, unleſs Care- 
lia, and the other conqueſts of the czar Peter, ſhould be re- 
ſtored. The French court had expected to bring over the 
new emprels to their meaſures: bur they found her as well 
diſpoſed as her predeceſſor to aſſiſt the houſe of Auttria. 
She remitted a conliderable fum of money to the queen of 
Hungary; and at the ſame time congratulated the elector 
of Bavaria on his elevation to the imperial throne. The ce- 
remony of her coronation was pertormed in May, with grear 
tolemnity, at Moſcow-; and in November, the declared her 
nephew, the duke of Hoſtein-Gottorp, her fucceſlor, by 
the title of grand-prince of all the Ruſſias. The ceſſation of 
arms being expired, general Laſci reduced Frederickſheim, 
and obliged the Swedith army, commanded by count Lew- 
enhaupt, to retire before him, trom one place to another, until 
at length they were quite furrounded near Elelſingſors. In 
this emergency, the Swediſh general ſubmitted to a capi- 
tulation, by which his infantry were tranfported by ſea to 
Sweden: his cavalry marched by land to Abo; and his ar- 
tillery and magazines. remained in the hands of the Ruſſians. 
The king of Sweden being of an advanced age, the diet 
allembled in order to ſettle the fucceſſion; and the duke of 


 Holltein-Gottorp, as grandſon to the eldeſt filter to Charles 


XII. was declared next heir to the crown. A courier was 
immediately diipatched to Mo{cow, to notify to the duke 
this determination of the diet; and this metlage was followed 
by a deputation; but when they underſtood that he had em- 
braced the religion of the Greek church, and been acknow- 


ledged ſucceſſor to the throne of Ruſſia, they annulled his 


election for Sweden, and relolved that the ſucceſſion ſhould not 
be re-eſtabliſhed, until a peace ſhould be concluded with the 
czarina. Conterrences were opened at Abo for this purpoſe. 
In the mean time, the events of war had been ſo long un— 
fortunate for Sweden, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ap- 


pcaſe the indignation of the people with ſome facrifice. The 


gencrals Lewnhaupt and Bodenbrock were tried by a court— 
martial for miſconduct: being found guilty and condemned 
to death, they applied to the diet, by which the ſentence 
was confirmed. The term of the ſubfidy-treaty between 
Grcat- Britain and Denmark expiring, his Daniſh majeſty 
retuſed to renew eit; nor would he accede to the peace of 
Breflau. On the other hand, he became ſubſidiary to 
France, with which allo he concluded a new treaty of com- 
nerce. 1 

The court of Verſailles were now heartily tired of main— 
taining the war in Germany, and had actually made equi— 
table propoſals of peace to the gueen of Hungary, by whom 
they were rejected. Thus repulled, they redoubled their 
preparations; and endeavoured, by advantageous ofters, 
to detach the king of Sardinia from the intereſt of the houſe 
of Auſtria. This prince had eſpouſed a filter to the grand- 
duke, who prefled him to declare for her brother, and the 
queen of Hungary, promiſed to gratity him with ſome ter- 
ritories in the Milancſe: beſides, he thought the Spaniards 
had already gained too much ground in Italy: but, at the 
lame time, he was atraid of being cruſhed between France 
and Spain, before he could be properly. ſupported. He, 
therefore, temporized, and protracted the negotiation, until 
he was alarmed at the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms in Italy, 
and fixed in his determination by the ſubſidies of Great-Bri- 
tain. The Spaniſh army aſſembled ar Rimini, under the 
duke de Montemar; and being joined by the Neapolitan 
forces, amounted to 60,000 men, furniſhed with a large 
train of artillery. About the beginning of May, they en- 
tered the Bologneſe: then the king of Sardinia declaring 
againſt them, joined the Auſtrian army commanded by 
count Traun: marched into the duchy of Parma; and un- 
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ute of the Spanith army. 
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derſtanding that the duke of Modena had engaged in a 
treaty with the Spaniards, diſpoffeſſed that prince of, his 
dominions. The duke de Montemar, ſeeing his army di- 
miniſhed by ſicneſs and deſertion, retreated to the king- 
dom of Naples, and was followed by the king of Sardinia, 
as far as Rimini. | | 
Here he received intelligence, that don Philip, third 
ſn of his catholic majeſty, had made an irruption into evo 
with another army of Spaniards, and already taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of Chamberri, the capital. He forthwith began his 
march for Piedmont. Don Philip abandoned Savoy at his 
approach, and retreating into Dauphine, took poſt under 
the cannon of Barreaux. The king purſued him thither, 
and both armies remained in fight of each other till the 
month of December, when the marquis de Minas, an active 
and enterprizing general, arrived from Madrid, and took 
upon him the command of the forces under don Philip. This 
vencral's firſt exploit was againſt the caſtle of Afpremont, 
jn the ncighbourhood of the Sardinian camp. He attacked 
it ſo vicorouſly that the garriſon was obliged to capitulate 
in 44 hours. The lofs of this important poſt compelled the 
king to retire into Piedmont, and the Spaniards marched 
bac into Savoy, where they eſtabliſhed their winter-quar- 
ters, In the nican time, the duke de Montemar, who di- 
rected the other Spaniſh army, though the duke of Modena 
was nominal generalifimo, rehgned his command to count 


Gages, who attempted to penetrate into Tuſcany ; but was 


prevented by the vigilance of count Traun, the Auſtrian 


gencral. In December he quartered his troops in the. Bolog- 


neſe and Romagna; while the Auſtrians and Piędmonteſe 


(fun V/ * f 4 Ti 
Were diftributed in the Modeneſe and Parmeſan. The 


p pe was paſuve during the whole campaign: the Venetians 
muntained their neutrality and the king of the two Sicilics 


was over-awed by the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. 
The new miniſtry in England had ſent out admiral] Mat- 
thews to aſſume the command of this ſquadron, which had 
been for ſome time conducted by Leſtock, an inferior of- 
ficer, as Haddock had been obliged to refign his commiſ- 


lion, on account of his ill ſtate of health. Matthews was 


likewiſe inveſted with the character of miniſter-plenipoten- 
tiary to the king of Sardinia and the ſtates of Italy. Imme- 
diately after he had taken poilefſion of his command, he 
ordered captain Norris to deſtroy five Spaniſh gallies which 
had been put into the bay of St. Tropez; and this ſervice was 
effectually performed, In May he detached commodore Row- 
ley, with cight fail, to cruiſe off the harbour of Toulone 
and a great number of merchant-ſhips belonging to the 
enemy tcl} into his hands. In Augutt he ſent commodore 
Martin with another ſquadron into the bay of Naples, to 
bombard that city, unleſs his Sicilian majeity would imme- 
diately recal his troops, which had joined the Spaniſh army, 
and promiſe to remain neuter during the continuance of the 
war. Naples was immediately filled with conſternation; 
the king ſubſcribed to theſe conditions; and the Engliſh 
ſquadron rejoined the admiral in the road of Hieres, which 
he had choten for his winter ſtation. Before this period he 
badlanded ſome men at St. Remo, in the territories of Ge- 
noa, and deſtroyed the magazines that were erected for the 
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his crutſers to attac a Spaniſh ſhip of the line which lay at 


anchor in the port of Ajaccio, in the iſtand of Corſica: but 


the Spaniſh captain ſet his men on ſhore, and blew up 
his ſhip, rather than ſhe ſhould fal] into the hands of the 
Englth, : | - 
In the courſe of this year adm-ral Vernon and general 
Wentworth made another effort in the Weſt-Indies. They 
had in January received a re-entorcement from England, 
and planned a new expedition, 1n concert with the governor 
of Jamaica, who accompanied them in the voyage. Their 
deſign was to diſembark the troops at Porto-Bello, and 
march acroſs the iſthmus of Darien, to attac the rich town of 
Panama. They ſailed from Jamaica on the g{h of March, 
and on the 28th arrived at Porto-Bello. There they held 
a council of war, in which it was reſolved, that as the troops 
were ſicly, the rainy ſeaſon begun, and ſeveral tranſports 
not yet arrived, the intended expedition was become im- 
practicable. In purſuance of this detirmination the arma- 
ment immediately returned to Jamaica, exhibiting a ridi— 
culous ſpectacle of folly and irreſolution. k In Auguſt a 
thip of war was ſent from thence, with about 300 ſoldiers, 


to the umall-ifland- Rattan, in the bay of Honduras, of 


* In May two Engliſh frigates, commanded by captain Smith and captain 
Stuart, fell in with three Spaniſh ſhips of war, near the ifland of St. Chrit- 
topher's. They forthwith engaged, and the action continued till night, 
by the favour of which the enemy retired to Porto-Rico in a ſhattered 
condition. 
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He had likewiſe ordered two of 
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which they took poſſeſſion. In September Vernon 303 
Wentworth received orders to return to England with fuck 
troops as remaitred alive: theſe did not amount to a tenth 
part of the number which had been ſent abroad ia that u. 
glorious ſervice, The inferior ofticers tell ignobly by ficht 
and deſpair, without an opportunity of fignalizine that. 
courage, and the commanders lived to feel the ſcorn an. 
reproach of their country. In the month of June the n, 
colony of Georgia was invaded by an armament from s, 
Auguſtine, commanded by don Marinel de Montes. 
governor of that fortrets* It conſiſted of 36 ſhips, From 
which 4000 men were landed at St. Simon's, and ben 
their march for Frederica. General Oglethorpe, with , 
handful of men, took fuch wile precautions for opp9tng 
their progreſs, and harraſſed them in their march with tic} 
activity and reſolution, that after two of their detachiney;; 
had been defeated, they retired to their ſhips, and totally 
abandoned the enterprize. 

In England the merchants fill complained that that 
commerce was not properly protected, and the people ©, 
moured much againſt the conduct of the war,—— Th. 
ſaid their burthens were increaſed to maintain quarts. 
with which they had no concern; to defray the enge 
mous expence of inactive fleets and pacific armics, — 
Lord C. had by this time inſinuated himſelf into the con. 
dence of his ſovereign, and engroſſed the whole dire ig 
of public affairs. The war with Spain was now become! 
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ſecondary conſideration, and neglected accordingly; while 


the chief attention of the new miniſter was turned upon th: 
affairs of the continent. The diſpute with Spain concerned 
Britain only. The intereſts of Hanover were connec 
with the troubles of the empire. By purſuing this ohe 
he toothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened a more 
ample field for his own ambition. He had ſtudied the po- 
Iicy of the continent with peculiar eagerneſs. This was the 
favourite ſubject of his reſlection, upon which he thought 
and [poke with a degree of enthuſialm. The intolerable 
taxes, the poverty, the ruined commerce of his country, 


the iniquity of ſtanding armies, votes of credit, and foreign 


connexions, upon which he had fo often expatiated, were 
now forgotten, or overlooked. He ſaw nothing but glory, 
conqueſt, and acquired dominion. He ſet rhe power ck 
France at defiance; and, as if Great-Britain had felt no dit. 
treſs, but teemed with treaſure which ſhe could not other: 
wie employ, he powered forth her millions with a rath and 
deſperate hand, in purchating beggarly allies, and main- 
taining mercenary armies. The earl of Stair had arrived 
in England towards the end of Auguſt, and conferred with 
his majeſty. A privy-council was ſummoned; and in a few 
days that nobleman returned to Holland. Lord Carteret 
was {ent with a commiſſion to the Hague in September; 
and when he returned the baggage of the king and the duke 
of Cumberland, which had been ſhipped for Flanders, was 


ordered to be brought on ſhore. The parliament met on 
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the 16th day of November, when his majeſty told them, 


that he had augmented the Britiſh forces in the Low-Coun- 
tries with 16,000 Hanoverians and the Heſſian auxiliarics, 
in order to form ſuch a force, in conjunction with the Au: 
ſtrian troops, as might be of fervice to the common caule 
at all events. He extolled the magnanimity and fortitude 
of the queen of Hungary, as well as. the refolute conduct 


of the king of Sardinia, and chat prince's ſtrict adherence to 


his engagements, though attacked in his own dominion%, 
He mentioned the requitition made by Sweden, of his good 
offices tor procuring a peace between that nation and Ruſſi; 
the defenſive alliances which he had concluded with the cza- 
rina, and with the king of Pruſſia, as events which could 
not have been expected, if Great-Britain had not manifeſted 


a ſcaſonable ſpirit and vigour, in defence and aſſiſtance of 


her ancient allies, and in maintaining the liberties of Eu- 
rope. He ſaid, the honour and intereſt of his crown and 
kingdoms, the ſucceſs of the war with Spain, the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the balance and tranquillity of Europe would 
greatly depend on the prudence and vigour of their rel0- 
lutions. The marquis of Tweedale moved for an addre!s 
of thanks, which was oppoſed by the earl of Cheſterticlc, 
for the reaſons ſo often urged on the ſame occaſion ; but 
ſupported by lord C. on his new-adopted maxims, with 
thoſe ſpecious arguments which he could at all times pro- 
duce, delivered with amazing ſerenity and aſſurance. The 
motion was agreed to, and the addreſs preſented to his mar 


In the month of September the Tilbury ſhip of war, of fixty-guns, Wat 
accidently ſet on fire, and deſtroyed, off the iſland of Hiſpaniola :. on which 
occaſion 127 men periſhed: the reſt were ſaved by .captairfHoare, of the De- 
flance, who happened to be on the ſame cruiſe, 
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..fty, About this period a treaty of mutual defence and 
guarantee between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia was 


ned at Weſtminſter. In the houſe of commons mr. Lyt- 
© 


W cron made a motion for reviving the place-bill; but it was 
A oppoſed by a great number of members who had formerly 
peen ſtrenuous advocates foi this mealure, and rejected upon 
W . diviſion. This was alto the fate of a motion made to re- 
neu the enquiry into the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, 


as many {trong preſumptions of guilt had appeared againſt 


3 him inthe reports of the ſecret committee, the nation had 
lealon to expect that this propoſal would have been embrac- 

E 1 by a great majority: but ſeveral members, who in the 
| CU * 2 9 


receding ſeſſion had been loud in their demands of juſtice, 


bow ſhamefully contributed their talents and intereſt in ſtifl- 


ing the enquiry = f b : 
Wen the houle of lords took into conſideration the ſeveral 


E mates of the expence occationed by the forces in the pay 


of Great-Britain, earl Stanhope, at the clofe of an elegant 
ſpeech, moved for an addreis, to belcech and adviſe his 
maieſtv, that, in compailion to his people, loaded already 


wich ſuch numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and growing 
debts, and greater annual expences than the nation at any 


time before had ever {ullained, he would exonorate his ſub— 
2s of the charge and burthen of thoſe mercenaries who 
were taken into the ſervice laſt year, without the advice or 


conſent of parliament. The motion was ſupported by the 


cart of Sandwich, who took occaſion to ipeak with great 
cantempt of Hanover, and in mentioning the royal family, 
ſeemed to forget that decorum which the ſubject required. 
Fe had, indeed, reaſon to talk with atperity. on the con- 


E tract by which the Hanoverians had been taken into the 


pay of Great-Britain. Levy-money was charged to the 
account, though they were engaged for one year only 


E and though not a ſingle regiment had been ratted on this 


occaſion : they had been levied tor the fecurity of the 
electorate ; and would have been maintained if England 


bad never engaged in the affairs of the continent. Thu uuke 


of Bedford enlarged upon the iame ſubjeck. He tau had 


been ſuſpected, nor was the ſuſpicion without foundation, 


that the meaſures of the Engliſh miantry had long been re- 
gulated by the intereſt of his majeſty's electoral territories : 
that theſe had been long conſidered as a gulf into which the 
treaſures of Great-Pritain had been thrown : that the ftate 
of Hanover had been changed without any viſible caulc, 
ince the acceſſion of its princes to the throne of England : at- 


fluence had begun to wanton in their towns, and gold to ꝑlit- 
ter in their cottages, without the di{covery of niunes, orthe 


mcreaſe of their commerce; and new dominions had been 
purchaſed, of which the value was never paid from the re- 
venues of Hanover. The motion was hunted down by the 
new miniſter, the patrigt lord Bathurſt, and the earl of 


the ſtream of popularity, to ſuffer his reaſon and integrity 


E to be overbortrfe by the uoitc of vulgar clamours, which had 
been railed againit the meaſurcs of government by tne low 
es of exaggeration, fallacious realonings, and partial re- 


prefentations. This is the very language which fir Robert 


Walpole had often uſed againſt mr. Fulteney and his con- 
fedrates in the houſe of commons. The atlociates of the 


new ſecratary pleaded the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted 


upon the neceſſity of a land-war againſt France, with all 


he vehemence of declamation. Their ſuggeſtions were an- 
p ivered; their conduct was ſeverely ſtigmatized by the earl of 
E Cicilerfietd, who obſerved, that the aſſembling an army 
n Flanders, without the concurrence of the ſtates-general or 
any other power engaged by treaty, or bound by intereſt, 
V ſupport the queen of Hungary, was a raſh and ridicu— 
bus meaſure: the taking 16,000 Hanoverians into Britiſh 
hay, without conſulting the parliament, ſeemed highly de- 
bogatory to the rights and dignity of the great council of the 
aalion, and a very dangerous precedent to future times: that 
dee troops could not be employed againſt the emperor, 
oom they had already recognized: that the arms and 
ealth of Britain alone were altogether inſufficient to raiſe 
e houſe of Auſtria to its former ſtrength, dominion, and 
allucnce: that the aftembling an army in Flanders would 


engage the nation as principals in an expenſive and rui— 


is war, with a power which it ought not to provoke, 


and could not pretend to withſtand in that manner: that 
WE Great-Britain exhauſted herſelf almoſt to ruin, in 
burſgance of ſchemes founded on engagements to the queen 
% Hungary, the electorate of H-nover, though under the 
me engagements, and governed by the ſame prince, did 
| appear to contribute any thing as an ally to her aſſiſtance, 
Lat was paid by Great-Britain for all the forces it bad ſent 


9 


bath, which laſt nobleman declared that he conſidered it as 
an act of cowardice and mceannets, to fall paitively down 
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into the field, at a very exorbitant price: that nothing could 
be more abturd and iniquitous than to hire theſe mercenaries, 
while a numerous army lay inactive at home; and the na- 
tion groancd under ſuch intolerable burthens. It may be 
proper (added he) to repeat what may be forgotten in the 
multitude of other objects, that this nation, after having 
axalted the elector of Hanover from a ſtate of obſcurity to 
the crown, is condemned to hire the troops of that electorate 
to fight their own cauſe; to hire them ata rate which was 
never demanded before; and to pay levy-money for them, 
though it is known to all Europe that they were not raiſed 
for this occaſion.” All the partiſans of the old miniftry joined 
in the oppoſition to earl Stanhope's motion, which was re- 
jected by the majority. Then the earl of Scarborough tmov- 
ed for an addreſs, to approve of the meaſures which had 
been taken on the continent; and this was likewiſe carried 
by dint of number. It was not, however, a very eligible 
victory: what they gained in parliament they loſt with the 
people. The new miniſters became more odjous than their 
predeceffors; and people began to think that public virtue 
was au empty name. 

But the moſt levere oppoſition they underwent was in 
their endeayours to ſupport a bill which they had con— 
ceried, and which had paſted throueh the houſe of com- 
mons with great Precipitation: it repealed certain duties 
on ſpirituous liquors; and licences for retailing thoſe li- 
quors; and impoſed others at an eater rate. When thoſe 
ſevere duties, amounting almost to a prohibition, were im— 
poſed, the populace of London were funk into the moſt 
brutal degeneracy, by drinking to excels the pernicions 
ſpirit called Gin, which was fold to cheap, that the lowelt 
claſs of the people could aitord to indulge themſelves in one 
flate of intoxication, to the deſtrüction of all morals, in- 
duſtry, and order, Such a ſhameful degree of profligacy 
pPrevaned, chat the retailers of this poifonous compound 
ict up painted boards in public, inviting people to be drunk 
for the ſmall expence of one penny; alfuring them they 
might be dead drunk jor twospence, and have {traw for no- 
thing. They accordingly... provided cellars and places 
ſtrewed with flraw, to which they conveyed thoſe wretches 
Wo were Overwichned with intoxication. In theſe. difmal 
Caverns they lay until they recovered ſome ule of their fa- 
euiticz, and then they had recourſe to the fame miſchievous 
Potion : thus confuming their health, and ruining their 
families in hideous receptacles of the moſt filthy vice, re- 
lounding with riot, execration and hlaſphemy. Such beaſtly 
practices too plainly denoted a total want of all police and 
civil regulations, and would have reflected dilgrace upon 
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the moit barbarous community. In order to reſtrain this 
evil, which was become intolerable, the legiſlature enacted 
that law which we have already mentioned. But the po- 
pulace ſoon broke through all reſtraint. Though no li- 
cince was obtained, and no duty paid, the liquor continued 
to be fold in all corners of the ſtreets: informers were inti- 
midated by the threats of the people ; and the juſtices of 
the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neglected 
to put the law in execution. The new. miniſters foreſaw 
that a great revenue would accrue to the crown from a re- 
peal of this act; and this meaſure they thought they might 
the more decently take, as the law had proved ineffectual : 
for it appeared that the conlumption of gin had conſiderably 
increaled every year ſince thoſe heavy duties were impoſed. 
They, therefore, pretended, that ſhould the price of the 
liquor be moderately ratted, and licences granted at 208. 
each to the retailers, the loweſt clais of people. would be 
debarred the ule of it to excels: their morals would of con- 
ſequence be mended; and a conſiderable ſum of money 
might be raiſed for the ſupport of the war, by mortgaging 
the revenue ariſing from the duty and the licences. Upon 
theſe maxims the new bill was founded, and paſted through 
the lower-louſe without oppoſition: but among the peers 
it produced the molt obſtinate diſpute which had happened 
ſince the beginning of this parliament. The firſt affaulr it 
ſuſtained was from lord Hervey, who had been diveſted of 
his poſt of privy-ſeal, which was beſtowed oh lord Gower ; 
and theſe two noblemen exchanged principles from that 
inſtant. The firſt was hardened into a {turdy patriot ; the 
other ſupplied into an obſequious courtier. Lord Hervey, 
on this occaſion, made a florid harangue upon the pernicious 
effects of the deſtructive ſpirit they were about to let looſe 
upon their fellow-creatures. Several prelates  expatiated 
on the ſame topics: but the earl of Cheſterfield attacked 
the bill with the united powers of reaſon, wit, and redicule. 
Lord Carteret, lord Bathurſt, and the earl of Bath were 
numbered among its advocates; and fhrewd arguments 
were advanced on both ſides of the queſtion. After very 
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jong, warm, and repeated debates, the bill pafſed without 


amendments, though the whole bench of biſhops voted 
againſt it; and we cannot help owing, that it has not been 
attended with thoſe diſmal conſequences which the lords in 
the oppoſition foretold. When the queſtion was put for 
committing this bill, and the earl of Cheſterfield ſaw the 
biſhops join in his diviſion, Jam in doubt (ſaid he) whe— 
ther I have not got on the other ſide of the queſtion; for 1 
have not had the honour to divide with ſo many lawn ſleeves 
for ſcyeral years.” 

By the report of the ſecret committee it appeared that 
the then miniſter had commenced proſecutions againſt the 
mayors of horoughs who oppoſed his influence in the elections 
of members of parliament. Theſe proſecutions were found- 
ed on ambiguities in characters, or trivial informalities in 
the choice of magiſtrates. An appeal on ſuch a proceſs 
was brought into the houſe of lords; and this evil falling 
under contideration, a bill was prepared for ſecuring the 
independency of corporations; but as it tended to diminiſh 
the influcnce of the miniſtry, they argued againſt it with 


their uſual cagerneſs and ſucceſs; and it was rejected on a 


divifion. "The mutiny-bill and ſeveral others patled 
through both houſes. The, commons granted ſupplies to 
the amount of fix millions, raited by the land-tax, the 
malt-tax, duties on ſpirituous i4quors, and licences, and a 
loan from the ſinking- fund. In two years the national debt 
had ſuifered an increaſe of 2, 400, oool. 

[1743] On che 21ſt day of April the ſeſſion was cloſed in 
the uſual manner. The king in his ſpeech to both houles, 
told them, that, at the requiſition of the queen of Hun— 
gary, he had ordered his army, in conjunction with the 
Auſtrians, to pats the Rhine for her ſupport and aſſiſtance: 
that he continued one {quadron of ſhips in the Mediterra- 
nean, and another in the Weſt-Indies. He thanked the 
commons for the ample ſupplies they had granted; and de- 
clared it was the fixed purpoſe of his heart to promote the 
true intereſt and happinels of his kingdoms. Immediately 
after the prorogation of parliament he embarked for Germa- 
ny, accompanied by the duke of Cumberland, lord Carte- 
ret, and other perſons of diſtinction. | 

At this period the queen of Hungary ſeemed to triumph 
over all her enemies. The French were driven out of Bo- 
hemia and part of the Upper-Palatinate; and their forces un- 
der Mareſchal Broglio were poſted on the Danube. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, at the head of the Auſtrian army, 
entered Bavaria; and in April obtained a victory over a 
body of Bavarians at Brauneau: at the ſame time, three bodies 
ot Croatians penetrating through the paſſes the Tyroleze, 
ravaged the whole country to the very gates of Munich. 


The emperor preflcd the French general to hazard a battle; 
but he refuſcd to run this riſque, though he had received a 


ſtrong re-entorcement from France. His imperial majeſty, 
thinking himſelf unfate in Munich, retired to Augſburgh : 
Mareſchal Seckendort retreated with the Bavarian troops 
to Ingoldſtadt, where he was afterwards joined by Ma- 
reſchal Broglio, whoſe troops had in this retreat been 
purſued and terribly harraſſed by the Auſtrian cavalry and 
huffars. Prince Charles had opened a free communication 
with Munich, which now, for the third time, fell into the 
hands of the queen of Hungary. Her arms likewiſe re- 
duced Friedberg and Landſperg, while prince Charles con- 
tinued to purſue the French to Donawert, where they were 
oined by 12,000 men from the Rhine. Broglio {till avoid— 
ed an engagement, and retreated before the- enemy to 
Hailbron. The emperor being thus abandoned by his 
allies, and ſtripped of all his dominions, repaired to Franck- 
fort, where he lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now 
made advances towards an accammodation with the queen 
of Hungary. His general, Seckendorf, had an interview 
with count Khevenhuller at the convent of Lowerſcon- 
field, where a convention was ſigned. This treaty import- 
ed, That the emperor ſhould remain neuter during the con- 
tinuance of the prelent war; and, that his troops ſhould be 


quartered in Franconia : that the queen of Hungary thould 


keep poſſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace: that Braunau and 
Scarding ſhould be delivered up to the Auſtrians : that the 
French garriſon of Ingoldſtadt ſhould be permitted to 
withdraw, and be replaced by Bavarians; but that the 
Auſtrian generals ſhould be put in poſleſſion of all the ar- 
tillery, magazines, and warlike ſtores belonging to the 
French, which ſhould be found in the place. The gover- 
nors of Egra and Ingoldſtadt refuſing to acquieſce in the 
capitulation, the Aultrians had recourſe to the operations 
of war; and both places were reduced. In Ingoldſtadt 
they found all the emperor's domeſtic treaſure, jewels, 
plate, pictures, cabinets, and curioſities, with the ar- 
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chives of the houſe of Bavaria, the moſt valuable 'effea, 
belonging to the nobility of that electorate, a prodigiq,, 
train of artillery, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions, arm, 
and ammunition- | 

The French king, baffled in all the efforts he had hither. 
to made for the ſupport of the emperor, ordered his minis. 
ter at Franckfort to deliver a declaration to the diet, profes. 
ſing himſelf very well pleaſed to hear they intended to inter. 
pole their mediation for terminating the war. He ſaid, he 
was no lets ſatisfied with the treaty of neutrality which the 
emperor had concluded with the queen of Hungary; an 
event of which he was no ſooner informed, than he had 9;. 
dered his troops to return to the frontiers of his dominions, 
that the Germanic body might be convinced of his equity 
and moderation. To this declaration the queen of Huy. 
gary anſwered in a reſcript, that the deſign of France wa; 
to embarraſs her affairs, and deprieve her of the aſſiſtance 
of her allies : that the elector of Bavaria could not be con. 
ſidered as a neutral party in his own cauſe: that the medi. 
ation of the empire could only produce a peace either 
with or without the concurrence of France: that in the fr. 
mer caſe no ſolid peace could be expected ; in the latter, 


it was ealy to foreſee, that France would pay no regard ty 


a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no concern. She aihrm. 
ed, that the aim of the French king was ſolely to gain 
time to repair his loſtes, that he might afterwards revixe 
the troubles of the empire, The elector of Mentz, why 
had favoured the emperor, was now dead, and his ſuc. 
cellor inclined to the Aultrian intereſt. He allowed this re. 
{cript to be entered in the journalot the diet, together with 
the proteſts which had been made when the vote of Bohe- 
mia was ſuppreſſed in the late election. The emperor com. 
plained in a circular letter of this tranſaction, as a ftroke 
levellcd at his imperial dignity; and it gave rife to a warm 
diſpute among the members of the Germanic body. Seve. 
ral princes reſented the haughty conduct, and began to he 
alarmed at the ſucceſs of the houſe of Auſtria : while others 
pitied the deplorable ſituation of the emperor. The kings 
of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, as electors of Hanover and 
Brandenburgh, eſpouſed oppoſite ſides in this contest. 
His Pruſſian majeſty proteſted againſt the inveſtiture of the 
duchy of Saxe-Lawenburgh, claimed by the king of Gren:- 
Britain: he had an interview with general Seckendort a 
Anſpach ; and was ſaid to have privately viſited the empc- 
ror at Franckfort. | 

The troops which the king of Great-Britain had afſem- 
bled in the Netherlands began their march for the Rhine 
in the latter end of February; and in May they encamped 
near Hoech on the river Mayne, under the command ot 
the earl of Stair. This nobleman ſent major-general Bland 
to Franckfort, with a compliment to the emperor, affuring 
him, in the name of his Britannic majeſty, that the retpcc 
owing to his dignity ſhould not be violated, nor the place 
of his reſidenco diſturbed. Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, 
the emperor retired to Munich, though he was afterward 
compelled to return, by the ſucceſs of the Auitrians in Bu. 
varia. The French king, in order to prevent the junction 


of the Britiſh forces with prince Charles of Lorrain, ordered 


the mareſchal de Noailles to aſſemble 60,000 men upon 
the Mayne; while Coigny was fent into Allace with a nu 


merous army, to defend that province, and oppole pinc 


Charles, ſhould he attempt to paſs the Rhine. The marct- 
chal de Noailles, having ſecured the towns of Spire, 
Worms, and Oppenheim, paſſed the Rhine in the begin 
ning of June, and poſted himſelf on the eaſt fide of that 
river, above Franckfort. The earl of Stair advanced to- 
wards him, and encamped at Killenbach, between rhe rivel 


Mayne and the foreſt of D'Armſtadt: from this fituation Ie 


made a motion to Aſcaffenburg, with a view to ſecure the 
navigation of the Upper-Mayne : but he was anticipated 
the enemy, who lay on the other ſide of the river, and had 
taken poſſeſſion of the poſts above, ſo as to intercept all 
ſupplies. They were poſted on the other fide of the rive, 
oppoſite to the allies, whoſe camp they overlooked; and 
they found means, by their parties and other precautions, 
to cut off the communication by water between Francke 
and the confederates. The duke of Cumberland had altes. 
dy come to make his firſt campaign, and his majeſty arrived 
in the camp on the gth day of June. He found his arm), 
amounting to about 40, ooo men, in danger of ſtarving: he 
received intelligence, that a re-enforcement of 12,000 Ha- 
noverians and Heſſians had reached Hanau; and he reſolved 
to march thither, both with a view to effect the junction, 
and to procure proviſion for his forces. With this view he 
decamped on the 26th day of June. He had no ſoonet 
quitted Aſchaffenburgh than it was ſeiſed by the French 
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eneral: he had not marched above three leagues, when 
be perceived the enemy, to the number of zo, ooo, had 
fed the river farther down, at Selingenlladr, and were 
lraun up in order of battle at the village of Dettingen, to 
diſpute his paſſage. Thus he found himſelf cooped up in 
very dangerous ſituation. The enemy had poſſeſſed them- 
lelves of Aſchaffenburgh behind, ſo as to prevent his re- 
cat: his troops were confined in a narrow plain, bounded 
W by hills and woods on the right, flanked on the left by the 
niver Mayne, on the oppoſite fide of which the French had 
erected batteries that annoyed the allies on their march: 
in the front a conſiderable part of the French army was 
drawn up, With a narrow paſs before them, the village of 
E Dettingen on their right, a wood on their left, and a moraſs 
in the centre. Thus environed, the confederates muft 
either have fought at a very great diſadvantage, or ſurren- 
gered themſelves priſoners of war, had not the duke de 
E Gramont, who commanded the enemy, been inſtigated by 
the ſpirit of madnels to forego theſe advantages. He pat- 
ſed the defile, and advancing towards the allies, a battle 
E enſued. The French horſe charged with great impetuoſity, 
and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry were put in diſorder : 
but the infantry of the allies behaved with ſuch intrepidity 
and deliberation, under the eye of their ſovereign, as ſoon 
determined the fate of the day: the French were obliged 
to give way, and repaſs the Mayne with great precipita- 
non, having loſt about soo men killed, wounded, or 
taken. Had they been properly purſued before they re- 
collected themſelves from their firſt confuſion, in all pro- 
bability they would have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The 
E earl of Stair propoſed that a body of cavalry ſhould be de- 
uched on this ſervice; but his advice was over-ruled. The 
boss of the ailies in this action amounted to 2000 men. 
E The generals Clayton and Monroy were killed : the duke 
of Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon proots of cou- 
E rage, was ſhot through the calf of the leg: the carl of Al- 
E bermarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of dil- 
E tinction, were wounded. The king expoſed his perſon 
E to a ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſquetry : he rode be- 
E tween the firſt and ſecond lines with his {word drawn, and 
encouraged the troops to fight for the honour of England. 
E Immediately after the action he continued his march to 
E Hanau, where he was joined by the re-enforcement. The 
E earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to mareſchal de Noailles, re- 
E commending to his protection the ſic and wounded that 
E were left on the field of battle; and thete the French ge- 
neral treated with great care and tenderneſs. Such ge- 
neroſity ſoftens the rigours of war, and does honour to 
E humanity. „„ 
E The two armics continued on different ſides of the river 
ill the 12th day of July, when the French general receiv- 
ing intelligence that prince Charles of Lorraine had ap- 
& proached the Neckar, he ſuddenly retired, and repatled the 
Kine between Worms and Oppenheim. The king of 
E Great-Britain was viſited by prince Charles and count Khe- 
venhuller at Hanau, where the future operations of the 
campaign were regulated. On the 27th day of Auguit, 
the allied army patled the Rhine at Mentz, and the king 
fixed his head-quarters in the eſpiſcopal palace at Worms. 
- Here the forces lay encamped till the latter end of Septem- 
| ber, when they advanced to Spire, where they were joined 
by 20,000 Dutch auxiliaries from the Netherlands. Mareſ- 
chal Noailles having retreated into Upper-Alface, the allies 
took potteilion of Germerſheim, and demoliſhed the en- 
trenchment which the enemy had raiſed on the Queich: then 
F they returned to Mentz: and in October were diſtributed 
mto winter-quarters, after an inactive campaign that re- 
d ounded very little to the honour of thoſe by whom the 
E motions of the army were conducted. In September a 
| treaty had been concluded at Worms between his Britannic 
E Wajelty, the king of Sardinia, and the queen of Hungary. 
She engaged to maintain 30, ooo men in Italy: the king of 
Sardinla obliged himſelf to employ 40,000 infantry and 
50900 horſe, in conſideration of his commanding the com- 
bined army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy of 200,000l. 
from Great-Britain. As a further gratification, the queen 
yielded to him the city of Placentia, with ſeveral diſtricts 
in the duchy of Pavia, and in the Novareſe; and all her 
ght and pretenſions to Final, at preſent poſſeſſed by the 
| Tepublic of Genoa, which, they hoped, would give it up, 
o being repaid the purchaſe-money, amounting to 3oo, oool. 
lis ſum the king of England promiſed to diſburſe; and 
| Moreover to maintain a ſtrong ſquadron in the Mediter- 
Tanean, the commander of which ſhould act in concert with 
is Sardinian majeſty. Finally, the contracting powers 


reed, that Final ſhould be conſtituted a free-port, like 
Numb, 84. 
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that of Leghorn. Nothing could be more unjuſt than this 
treaty, by which the Genoeſe were negotiated out of their 
property. They had purchaſed the marquiſate of Final of 
the late emperor for a valuable conſideration, and the pur- 
chaſe had been guaranteed by Great-Britain. It could 
not, theretore, be expected that they would part with this 
acquiſition to a prince whoſe power they thought already 
too formidable; eſpecially, on condition ot its being made 
a free-port, to the prejudice of their own commerce. They 
prelented remonſtrances againſt this article, by their mini{- 
ters at the courts of London, Vienna, and Turin; and as 
very little regard was paid to their repreſentations, they 
threw themſelves into the arms of France and Spain for 
protection. 
Aſter the battle of Dettingen, colonel Mentzel, at tht 
head of a large body of irregulars belonging to the queen 
of Hungary, made an irruption into Lorraine, part of which 
they ravaged without mercy. In September prince Charles, 
with the Auſtrian army, entered the Prifgaw, and at- 
teinpted to paſs the Rhine; but mareſchal Coigny had 
taken ſuch precautions for guarding it on the other fide, 
that he was obliged to abandon his deſign, and marching 
bac into the Upper-Palatinate, quartered his troops in that 
country, and in Bavaria. By this time che earl of | Stair 
had ſollicited and obtained Icave to refipn his command. 
He had tor ſome time thought himſelf neglected; and was 
unwilling that his reputation ſhould ſuffer on account of mea- 
ſures in which he had no concern. In Gober the king of 
Great-Britain returned to Hanover, and the army ſeparated. 
The troops in Britiſh pay marched bac tothe Netherlands, and 
the reſt took the rout to their reſpective countries. The 
ſtates-general ſtill wavered between their own immediate 
intereſt and their deſire to ſupport the howvic of Auſtria. At 
length, however, they ſupplied her with a ſubſidy, and 
ordered 20,000 men to march to her aſliftance, notwith- 
ſtanding the intrigues of the marquis de Fenclun, the French 
ambaſlador at the Hague, and the declaration of the king 
of Pruſſia, who diſapproved of this meaſure, and retuſcd 
them a patlage through his territories to the Rhine. 
Sweden was filled with difcontents, and divided into 
factions. The generals Bodenbrock and Lewenhaupt were 
beheaded, having been ſacrificed as ſcape-goats tor the 
miniſtry. Some unſucceſsful efforts by fea and land were 
made againſt the Ruflians. At laſt the peace of Abo was 
concluded; and the duke of Holſtein-Utin, uncle to the 
ſucceſſor of the Ruſſian throne, was choſen as next heir to 
the crown of Sweden. A party had been formed in favour 
of the prince of Denmark; and the order of the peaſants. 
actually elected him as ſucceſſor. The debates in the col- 
lege of nobles roſe to a very dangerous degree of animoſity, 
and were appealed by an harangue in Swediſh verſe, which 
one of the ſenators pronounced. The peafants yielded rhe 
point, and the ſucceſſion was ſettled on the duke of Hol- 
ſtein. Denmark, inſtigated by French councils, began to 
make preparations of war againſt Sweden: but, a body of 
Ruſhan auxiliaries arriving in that kingdom, under the 
command of general Keith, and the czarina declaring ſhe 
would aſſiſt the Swedes with her whole force, the king of 
Denmark thought proper to diſarm, It had been an old 
maxim of French policy to embroil the courts of the North, 
that they might be too much employed at home to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Germany, while France was at war 
with the houſe of Auſtria, The good underſtanding be- 
tween the czarina and the queen of Hungary was at this 
period deſtroyed, in conſequence of a conſpiracy which 
had been formed by ſome pertons of diſtinction at the court of 
Peterſburgh, tor removing the emprels Elizabeth, and recal- 
ling the princeſs Anne to the adminiſtration. This defign 
being diſcovered, the principal conſpirators were corporally 
punithed, and ſent in exile to Siberia. The marquis de 
Botta, the Auſtrian miniſter, who had refided at the court 
of the czarina, was ſuſpected of having been concerned in the 
plot; though the grounds of this ſuſpicion did not appear 
until after he was recalled and {ent as ambaſſidor to the 
court of Berlin. The empreſs demanded ſatisfaction of the 
queen of Hungary, who appointed commilioners to en- 
quire into his conduct, and he was acquitted : but the cza- 
rina was not at all ſatis fred of his innocence. In Fehruary a 
defenſive treaty of alliance was concluded between this prin, 
ceſs and the king of Great-Britain. 
By this time France was deprived of her ableſt miniſter, 
in the death of the cardinal de Fleury, who had for many 
years managed the affairs of that kingdom. He 1s faid to 


have poſſeſſed a lively genius, and an inſinuating addreſs; 
to have been regular in his deportment, and moderate in his 
me he has been branded as dey 
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ceitful, diſſembling, and vindictive. His ſcheme of poli- 


tics was altogether pacific; he endeavoured to accomplith his 


purpoſes by raiſing and fomenting intrigues at foreign courts ; 


he didnot ſcem to pay much regard to the military glory of 


France: and he too much negletted the naval power of that 
kingdom. Since Broglio was driven out of Germany, the 


French court affected uncommon moderation. They pre- 


tended that their troops had only acted as auxiliaries while 
they remained in the empire: being, however, appreben- 
five of an irruption into their own dominions, they declar- 
ed, that thoſe troops were no longer to be conſidered in that 
light, but as ſubjects acting in the ſervice of France. The 
campaign in Italy proved unfavourable to the Spaniards, 
In the beginning of February count Gages, who comman- 
ded the Spaniſh army in the Bologneſs, amounting to 24,000 
men, paſſed the Panaro and advanced to Campo-Santo, 
where he encountered the imperial and Piedmonteſe forces, 
commanded by the counts Traun and Aſpremont. The 
ſtrength of the two armies was nearly equal. The action 
was obſtinate and bloody, though indeciſive. The Spani— 


ards loſt about 4000 men, killed, wounded, or taken. 


The damage ſuſtained by the confederates was not quite fo 
great. Some cannon and colours were taKen on both fides; 
and each claimed the victory. Count . Gages repaſſed the 
Panaro; retreated ſuddenly from Bologna; and marched 


to Rimini in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, where he fortilicd his 


camp in an advantageous ſituation, after having ſuffered ſe- 
verely by deſertion. Count Traun remained inactive in the 
Modeneſe till September, when he reſigned his command 
to prince Lobkowitz. This general entered the Bologneſe 
in October, and then advanced towards count Gages, who, 
with his forces, now reduced to 7000, retreated to Fano; 
but afterwards took pofleſſion of Pefaro, and fortified 
all the paſies of the river Foglia. The ſcaſon was far ad- 
vanced before the Spaniſh troops, commanded by don Phi- 
lip, in Savoy, entered upon action. In all probability, the 
courts of Verſailles and Madrid carried on ſome private ne- 
gociation with the king of Sardine, This expedient fail- 
ing, don Philip decamped from Chamberr in the latter end 
of Auguſt, and defiling through Dauphine towards Briangon, 


Was joined by the prince of Conti, at the head of 20,000 


French auxiliaries. Thus re-cniorced he attacked the Pied- 
monteſe lines at Chateau-Dauphine; but was repulſed in ſe- 
veral attempts, and obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs. 
The French eſtabliſhed their winter-quarters in Dauphine 


and Provence; and the Spaniards maintained their footing | 


In Savoy. | = 
The Britiſh fleet commanded by admiral Matthews over- 
awed all the ſtates that bordered on the Miditerranean. 
This officer, about the end of June, underſtanding that 
fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery and ammunition for 


the Spaniſh army, had arrived at Genoa, failed thither from 


the road of Hieres, and demanded of the re-public that 
they would either oblige theſe veſſels with the ſtores to 
quit their harbour, or ſequeſter their lading until a 


general peace ſhould be eſtabliſhed. After ſome diſpute, 
it was agreed that the cannon and ſtores ſhould be depoſited 


in the caſtle of Bonifacio, ſituated on a roc at the ſouth- end of 


Corſica; and that the xebecks ſhould have leave to retire 
without moleſtation. The Corſicans had ſome years before 
revolted, and ſhaken off the dominion of the Genoele, 
under which their 1fland had remained for many centuries. 
They found themſelves oppreſled, and reſolved to affert 
their freedom. They conferred the ſovereign authority on 
a German adventurer, who was folemnly proclaimed, by 
the name of king Theodore. He had ſupplied them with 
ſome arms and ammunition, which he had brought from 
Tunis; and amuſed them with promiſes of being aſſiſted by 
foreign powers in retrieving their independency: but as 
theſe promiſes were not performed, they treated him ſo- 
roughly, that he had thought proper to quit the iſland, and 
they ſubmitted again to their old maſters. The troubles 
of Corſica were now revived. Theodore reviſited his king- 
dom, and was recognized by the principal chiefs of the 
iſland. He publiſhed a manifeſto: he granted a general 


| pardon to all his ſubjects who ſhould return to their obedi- 


ence: he pretended to be countenanced and ſupported by 
the king of Great-Britain and the queen of Hungary. He 
was certainly thought a proper inſtrument to perplex and 


In May a dreadful plagne broke out at Meſſina in Cicily, It was im- 
ported in cotton and other commodities brought from the Morea; and ſwept 
off ſuch a multitude of people, that the city was almoſt depopulated: all the 
galley-ſlaves, who were employed in burying the dead, periſhed by the con- 


. tagion; and this was the fate of many prieſts and monks who adminiſtred 


ro thoſe who were infected. The dead bodies lay in heaps in the ſtreets, cor- 
rupting the air, and adding freſh fuel to the rage of the peſtilence. Num- 
bers died miſerably, for want of proper attendance and neceflaries; and all 


ordered ſome troops and cannon to be diſembarked for the 


Spain; cannonaded and burned {ome towus vn the ſca-ſide 


harras the Genoeſe, and ſupplied at this juncture wih; 
{um of money to purchaſe arms for the Corſicans: but 
change ſoon happened in the Britiſh miniſtry, and then le 
was ſuffered to relapſe into his original oblcurity. Adm, 
Matthews, though he did not undertake any expeditiq 
of importance againſt the maritime towns of Spain, co, 
nued to aſſert the Britiſh empire at fea through the Whok 
extent of the Mediterranean. The Spaniſh army under don 
Philip was no ſooner in motion, than the Engliſh admit 
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ſecurity of Villa-Franca. Some ſtores having been landed a 
Civita- Vecchia, for the uſe of the Spaniſh forces under count 
Gages, Matthews interpreted this tranſaction into a viq,, 
tion of the neutrality which the pope had profefled; ay 
ſent thither a ſquadron to bombard the place. The City 
of Rome was filled with conſternation; and the pope had 
recourſe to the good offices of his Sardinian majelty, h 
conſequence of which the Engliſh ſquadron was orderc( 9 
withdraw. The captains of ſingle cruſing ſhips, by thei; 
activity and vigilance, wholly interrupted the commerce qt 


CRE a ton 


and kept the whole coaſt in continual alarm. ! ; 
In the Welt-Indies ſome untuccetsiul efforts were made 
by an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by commadere 
Knowles. He attacked La Gueira on the coaſt of Carry 
cas, in the month of February; but met with ſuch a wary 
reception, that he was obliged to deſiſt, and make the be 
of his way for the Dutch iſland Curagoa, where he re;4 
the damage he had ſuſtained. His ſhips being refitted, he hot 
made another attempt upon Porto-Cavallo in April, which in 
like the former miſcarried. Twelve hundred marincs being ver 
landed in the neighbourhood of the place, were ſeized wii inte 
ſuch a panic, that it was found neceflary to re-embark then we! 
without delay. Then the commodore abandoned the en, the 
terprize, and failed bac to his ſtation at the Leeward. 
iſlands, without having added much to his reputation, 
either as to conduct or reſolution. On the continent « 
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America che operations of the war were very inconſiderable.. RF A. 
General Oglethorpe having received intelligence, that be on 
Spaniards prepared for another invaſion from St. Augu- ad- 
tine, aſſembled a body of Indians, as a re-enforcement 6 the 
part of his own regiment, with the Highlanders and ra-, wit 
gers, and in the ſpring began his march, in order to ant. #1; 
cipate the enemy. He encamped for ſome time in th: RF wa 
neighbourhood of St. Auguſtine, by way of defiance: bt th 
they did not think proper to hazard an engagement; and nu 


as he was in no condition to undertake a fiege, he returned 
to Georgia, In October the princeſs Louiſa, youngel 
daughter of his Britannic majeſty, was married by prox, 
at Hanover, to the prince-royal of Denmark, who met het 
at Altena, and conducted her to Copenhagen. 

The diſcontents of England were artfully inflamed by 
antiminiſterial writers, who not only exaggerated the bi- 
thens of the people, and drew frightful pictures of the dil: 
treſs and miſery which, they ſaid, impended over the nation, 
but allo employed the arts of calumny and miſreprefenta- 


tion, to excite a jealouſy and national quarrel between the 12 
Engliſh and Hanoverians. They affirmed, that in the lat fu 
campaign the Britiſh general had been neglected and de- tc 
ſpiſed; while the councils of foreign officers, greatly inſe IC 
rior to him in capacity, quality, and reputation, had been 90 
followed, to the prejudice of che common cauſe: that the of 
Britiſh troops ſuſtained daily inſults from their own merce- 
naries, who were indulged with particular marks of royal ſu 
favour: that the ſovereign himſelf appeared at Dettingen tl 
in a Hanoverian ſcarf; and that his electoral troops were d te 
very little ſervice in that engagement. Though the mo- t2 
material of theſe aſſertions were certainly falſe, they made a ta 
ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of the people, already icritat- * 
ed by the enormous expence of a continental war main— b 
tained for the intereſt of Germany. When the parliament Ir 
met in the beginning of December, a motion was made 1! P 
the houſe of peers, by the earl of Sandwich, for an addich, 8 
beſeeching his majeſty to diſcontinue the Hanoverian troo75 P 
in Britiſh pay, in order to remove the popular difconte!', 10 
and ſtop the murmurs of the Engliſh troops abroad. He c 
was ſupported by the duke of Bedford, the carl of Chelicr: l 
field, and all the leaders in the oppoſition, who did not fall | 
to enumerate, and inſiſt upon all the circumſtances e : 
was horror and deſolation. At the beginning of winter it ceaſed, after having | 
deſtroyed near 50,000 inhabitants of Meſſina, and of the garriſons in the ©?” c 
del and caſtle. It was prevented from ſpreading in Sicily, by a ſtrong bart 1 
cado drawn from Melazzo to Taormina: but it was conveyed to Regs! 1 5 
Calabria, by the avarice of a broker of that place, who bought ſome goo 
at Meſſina, The king of Naples immediately ordered lines to be forme” 
together with a chain of troops which cut off all communication bete , 


that place aud the reſt of the continent, | 
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have mentioned. They moreover obſerved, that better 


troops might be hiredat a ſmaller expence: that it would 
be a vain and endleſs taſk to exhauſt the national treaſure, 
in enriching a hungary and barren electorate: that the po- 

ular diſſatisfact ion againſt theſe mercenaries was ſo general, 
and raiſed to ſuch violence, as nothing but their diſmiſſion 


| could 8 that if ſuch hirelings ſhould be thus con- 
r 


tinued from year to year, they might at laſt become a bur- 
then entailed upon the nation, and be made ſubſervient, 
under ſome ambitious prince, to purpoſes deſtructive of 
Britiſh liberty. Theſe were the ſuggeſtions of ſpleen and 
animoſity: for, granting the neceſſity of a land war, the 
Hanoverians were the moſt natural allies and auxiliaries 
which Great-Britain could engage and employ. How in- 
ſolent ſoever ſome few individual generals of that electorate 
might have been in their private deportment, certain it 
is, their troops behaved with great ſobriety, diſcipline, 
and decorum ; and in the day of battle did their duty with 
as much courage and alacrity as any body of men ever diſplay- 
ed on the like occation. The motion was rejected by the ma- 


jority; but, when the term for keeping them in the Britiſh 


pay was nearly expired, and the eſtimates for their being con- 
tinued the enſuing year were laid before the houſe, the earl 
of Sandwich renewed his motion. The lord-chancellor, as 
ſpeaker of the houſe, interpoſing, declared, that by their 
rules a queſtion once rejected could not be. revived during 
the ſame ſeſſion. A debate enſued, and the ſecond motion 
was over-ruled. The Hanoverian troops were voted in the 
houſe of commons : neverthelets, the ſame nobleman moved 
in the upper-houſe, that the continuing 16,000 Hano- 
verians in Britiſh pay was prejudicial to his majeſty's true 
intereſt, uſeleis to the common cauſe, and dangerous to the 
welfare and tranquillity of the nation. He was ſeconded by 
the duke of Marlborough, who had reſigned his commiſſion 
in diſguſt; and the propoſal gave birth to another warm 
diſpute : but victory declared, as ufual, for the miniſtry. 

ln the houſe of commons they tuſtained divers attacs. 
A motion was made for laying a duty of 8s. in the pound 
on all places and penſions. Mr Grenville moved for an 
addreſs, to beſeech his majecty, that he would not engage 
the Britiſh: nation any further in the war on the content, 
without the concurrence of the States-general on certain 
ſtipulated proportions of force and expence, as in the late 


war. Thele propolals begat vigorous debates, in which 


the country-party were always fotled by dint of ſuperior 
number. Such was the credit and iufluence of the miniſtry 
in parliament, that although the national debt was in— 
creaſed by above ſix millions ſince the commencement of 
the war, the commons induiged them with an enormous 
ſum for the expence of the enſuing year. The grants ſpe- 
cified in the votes amounted to fix millions and an half: to 
this ſum were added three millions and an halt paid to the 
ſinking- fund in perpetual taxes; fo that this year's expence 
roſe to-ten millions. The funds eſtabliſhed for the annual 
charge were the land and malt-taxes; one million paid by 
the Eaſt-India company for the renewal of their charter, 
1200, o 00l. by annuities, one million from the ſinking- 
tund, 36, oool. from the coinage, and Goo, oool. by a lot- 
tery: an expedient which for ſome time had been annually 
repeated: and which, in a great meaſure contributed to 
debauch the morals of the public, by introducing a ſpirit 
of gaming, deſtructive of all induſtry and virtue. 

The diilenfions of the Britiſh parliament were ſuddenly 
ſulpended by an event that ſeemed to unite both parties in 
the proſecution of the ſame meaſures, This was the in- 
telligence of an intended invaſion. By the parhamen- 
tary difputes, the loud clamours, and the general diſſatiſ- 
faction of the people in Great-Britain, the French miniſtry 
were perſuaded that the nation was ripe for a revolt. This 
belief was corroborated by the aſſertions of their emiſſaries 
in different parts of Great-Britain and Ireland. Theſe were 
papiſts and jacobites of ſtrong prejudices and warm ima— 
ginations, he ſaw things through the medium of paſſion and 
party, and ſpoke rather from extravagant zeal than from 
lober conviction. They gave the court of Verſailles to un- 
derſtand, that if the chevalier de St. George, or his eldeſt 
fon, Charles-Edward, ſhould appear at the head of a 
French army in Great-Britain, a revolution would inſtantly 
follow in his favour. This intimation was agreeable to car- 
dinal de Tencoin, who, ſince the death of Fleury, had 
borne a ſhare in the adminiſtration of France. , He was of 
a violent enterpriſing temper. He had been recommended 
to the purple by the chevalier de St. George, and was ſeem- 
ingly attached to the Stuart family. His ambition was flat- 


tered with the proſpect of giving a king to Great-Britain ; - 


of performing ſuch eminent ſervice to his benefactor; and 
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of reſtoring to the'throne of their anceſtors a family con- 
nected by the ties of blood with all the greateſt princes of 
Europe. The miniſtry of France foreſaw, that even if this 
aim ſhould miſcarry, a deſcent upon Great-Britain would 
make a conſiderable diverſion from the continent in favour 


of France, and embroil and embarraſs his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, who was the chief ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria, 


and all its allies. Actuated by theſe motives, he concert- 
ed mealures with the chevalier de St. George at Rome, who 
being too much advanced in years to engage perſonally 
in fuch an expedition, agreed to delegate his pretenſions 
and authority to his ſon Charles, a youth of promiſing ta- 
lents, ſage, fecret, brave, and enterpriling, amiable in 
his perſon, grave, and even reſerved in his deportment. He 


approved himſelt in the ſequel compoſed and moderate in 


ſucceſs, wondertully firm in adverſity; and though tenderly 
nurſed in all the delights of an effeminate country, and 
gentle climate, patient almoſt beyond belief of cold, hun- 
ger, and tatigue. Such was the adventurer now deſtined 
to fill the hope which the French miniſtry had conceived 
from the projected invaſion of Great-Britain. _ 

Count Saxe was appointed by the French king comman- 
der of the troops deſigned for this expedition, which 
amounted to 15,000 men. They began their march to 
Picardy, and a great number of veſlels was afſembled for 
their embarkation at Dunkirk, Calais, and Bologne. It 
was determined that they ſhould be landed in Kent, under 
convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron equipped at Breſt, and com- 
manded by monſieur de Roquetuille, an officer of expe— 
rience and capacity. The chevalier de St. George is {aid 
to have required the perſonal ſervice of the duke of Or- 
mond, who exculed himſelf on account of his advanced 
age: be that as it will, prince Charles departed from Rome 
about the end of December, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh 
courier, attended by one ſervant only, and furniſhed with 
paſſports by cardinal Aquavia. He travelled through Tuſ- 
cany to Genoa, from wheace he proceeded to Savona, 
where he embarked for Antibes, and profecuting his jour- 
nev Paris, was indulged with a private audience of the 
en King: then he ſet out incognito for the coaſt of Pi- 
Gel cy . 
in France, at once comprehended the deſtination of the 
armaments. prepared at Breſt and Boulogne. Mr Thomp— 
ſon, the Euglih reſident at Paris, received orders to make 
a remonſtrance to the French miniſtry, on the violation of 
thoic treaties by which the pretender to the crown of Great- 
Britain was excluded from the territories of France. But 
he was given to underſtand, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
would not explain himſelf on that ſubject, until the king 
of England ſhould have given ſatisfaction on the repeated 
complaints which had been made to him, touching the in- 
fractions of thole very treaties which had been fo often vi- 
olated by his orders. In the month of January, XI. de 
Roqueteuille failed from Breſt, directing his courſe up the 
Englith channel, with twenty ſhips of war. They were im- 
mediately dilcovered by an Engltih cruiter, which ran into 
Plymouth; and the intelligence was conveved by land to 
the board of Admiralty. Sir John Norris was forthwith 
ordered to take the command of the {quadron at Spithead, 
with which he ſailed round to the Downs, where he was joined 
by ſome ſhips of the line from Chatham, and then he tound 
himſelf at the head of a ſquadron conſiderably ſtronger than 
that of the enemy. | | 

Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt of Eng- 
land : all governors and commanders were ordered to re- 


pair immediately to their reſpective poſts: the forts at the 


mouths of the Thames and Medway were put in a poſture of 
defence; and directions were iſſued to aflemble the Kentiſh 


militia, to defend the coaſt in cafe of an invaſion. On the 
15th day of February, the king ſent a meſſage to both 


houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival of the preten- 
der's ſon in France, the preparations at Dunkirk, and the 
appearance of a French fleet in the Engliſh channel. They 
Joined 1n an addreſs, declaring their indignation and ab- 
horrence of the deſign formed in favour of a popiſh preten- 
der; and aſſuring his majeſty, that they would, with the 
warmeſt zeal and unanimity, take ſuch meaſures as would 
enable him to fruſtrate and defeat fo deſperate and inſolent 
an attempt. Addreſſes of the ſame kind were preſented by 
the city of London, both univerſities, the principal towns 
of Great-Britain, the clergy, the diſſenting miniſters, the 
quakers, and almo ſtall the corporations and communities 
of the kingdom. A requiſition was made of the 6000 auxilia- 
ries which the ſtates- general were by treaty obliged to fur- 
niſh on ſuch occaſions; and theſe were granted with great 
alacrity and expedition. 


Uhe Britiſh miniſtry being appriſed of his arrival 


The carl of Stair, forgetting his 
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wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his ſervice to 


overnment, and was re- inveſted with the chief command 
of the forces in Great-Britain. His example was followed 
by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt rank. The duke of Mon- 
tague was permitted to raiſe a regiment of horle ; and or- 
ders were ſent to bring over 6000 of the Britiſh troops from 
Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould actually take place. 
His majeſty was, in another addreſs from parliament, ex- 
horted to augment his forces by fea and land : the habeas 
corpus act was ſuſpended for fix months, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſonable practices: a proclamation was iſſued for putting 
the laws in execution againſt papiſts and non-jurors, who were 
commanded to retire 10 miles from London, and every 
precaution was taken which ſeemed neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of the public tranquillity. = : 
Mean while the French court proceeded with their pre- 
parations at Boulogn and Dunkirk, under the eye of the 
young, pretender and 7000 men were actually embarked. 
NI. de Roquefeuille failed up the channel as far as Dunge- 
neſs, a promontory on the coaſt of Kent, after having de- 
tached MI. de Barreil, with five ſhips to haſten the embarka- 
tion at Dunkirk. While the French admiral anchored off 
Dungeneſs, he perceived, on the 24th day of February, 
the Britiſh flect, under fir John Norris, doubling the 
South-Foreland from the Downs; and though the wind 
was againſt him, taking the opportunity of the tide to come 
up and engage the French ſquadron. Roqueteuille, who 
little expected ſuch a viſit, could not be altogether come 
poſed, confidering the great ſuperiority of his enemies: but 
the tide failing, the Engliſh admiral was obliged to anchor 


two leagues ſhort of the enemy. In this interval, M. Ro- 


quefeuille called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at ſun-ſet, 
and make the belt of their way to the place from whence 
they had fet ſail. This reſolution was favoured by a very 
hard gale of wind, which began to blow from the north-eaſt, 
and carried them down the channel with incredible expe- 
dition. But the fame ſtorm which, in all probability, 
ſaved their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the 
deſign of invading England. A great number of their 
tranſports was driven aſhore and deſtroyed, and the reſt 
were ſo damaged that they could not be ſpeedily repaired. 
The Engliſh were now maſters at fea, and their coaſt was 
ſo well guarded, that the enterprize could not be prolecuted 
with any probability of ſucceſs. The French generals no- 
minated to ſerve in this expedition returned to Paris, and 
the young pretender reſolved to wait a more favourable op- 
portmmnt\. In the mean time he remained in Paris, or 
that neighbourhood, incognito, and almoſt totally neg- 
lected by the court of France. Finding himſelf in this dit- 
agrecuble ſituation, and being viſited by John Murray of 
Broughton, who magnified the power of his friends in 


Great-Britain, he feſolved to make ſome bold effort, even 
without the aſſiſtance of Lows, in whole. fincerity he had 


10 faith, and forthwith took proper meaſures to obtain ex- 
act information touching the number, inclinations, and in- 
tlucnce of his father's adherents in England and Scotland. 
The French king no longer preſerved any meaſures with 
the court of London: the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given 


to underſtand, that a declaration of war mult enſue ; and 


this was actually publiſhed on the 2oth day of March. The 
king of Great-Britain was taxed with having duſuaded the 
court of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of an ac- 
commodation ; with having inirinaged the convention of 
Hanover; with having exerciſed piracy upon the ſubjects of 
France, and with having blocked up the harbour of Toulon. 
On the gift day of March, a like denunciation of war 
againſt France was publithed at London, amidit the accla- 
mations of the people. | 

[1744] The commons of England, in order to evince 
their loyaity, brought 1n a bill denouncing the penalties of 
high-treaſon againſt thole who fhould maintain correſpon— 
dence with the tons of the pretender. In the upper-houſe, 
lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, moved that a clauſe ſhould 
be inſerted, extending the crime of treaſon to the poſterity 
of the offenders, during. the lives of the pretender's ſons. 
The motion was, ſupported by the whole ſtrength of the 
miniſtry, produced a warm debate, in which the duke of 
Bedford, the earl of Cheſterfield, the lord Talbot and Her- 
vey, argued againſt it in the moſt pathetic manner, as an 
iliberal expedient, contrary to the dictates of humanity, 


the law of nature, the rules of common juſtice and the pre- 


n The oppoſition had ſuſtained a heavy blow in the death of the duke of 
Argyle, a nobleman of ſhining qualitications for the ſenate and the field, 
whoſe character would have been ſtill more illuſtrious, had not ſome pa''ts ef 
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cepts of religion; an expedient that would involve the; 
nocent with the guilty, and tend to the augmentation of 
miniſterial power, for which purpoſe it was undouhte(i, 
calculated. Notwithſtanding thele ſuggeſtions, the cl:a/. 
was carried in the athrmative, and the bill ſent bac to the 
commons, where the amendment was vigorouſly oppo, 
by lord Strange, lord Guernſey, mr. W. Pitt, and oth«; 
members, by whom the original bill had been countc. 
nanced : ® the majority, however declared for the amend. 
ment, and the bill obtained the royal aſſent. The ſeſſion 
of parliament was cloſed in May, when the king told them 
that the French had made vaſt preparations on the fide x 
the Netherlands; and that the ſtates-general had agreed 90 
furniſh the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties. 

By this time an action had happened in the Mediter:,. 
nean between the Britiſh fleet commanded by admiral Mz. 
thews, and the combined ſquadrons of France and Spain 
which had been for ſome time blocked up in the harbyur ct 
Toulon. On thegth of February they were perceived ſang. 
ing out of the road, to the number of 34 fail: the Eng lich 
admiral immediately weigned from theres-bay ; and on the 
11th, part of the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked te 
Spanith admiral, don Novario, wi:ole ſhip, the Real, |»; 
a firſt rate, mounted with above 165 gras. Rear-admir;] 
Rowley fingled out M. de Court, who commanded the 
French ſquadron : and very few captains followed the cx. 
ample of their commanders : but vice-u.\mira] Leſtock, 

with his whole diviſion, remained at a great diſtance aſtern; 
and ſeveral captains who were immediately under the eye 
of Matthews behaved in ſuch a manner as reflected diſgrace 
upon their country. The whole tranſaction was conducted 
without order or deliberation. The French and Spaniard; 
would have willingly avoided an engagement, as the Bi. 
tiſh ſquadron was ſuperior to them in ſtrength and number. 
M. de Court, theretore, made the beſt of his way toward; 
the Straits mouth, probably with intentention to join the 
Breſt ſquadron : but he had orders to protect the Spaniſh 
fleet; and as they failed heavily, he was obliged to wait fo: 
them, at the hazard of maintaining a battle with the Engliſh, 
Thus circumſtanced he made fail and lay to by turas; ({ 
that the Britiſh admiral could not engage them in proper 
order; and as they outſailed his ſhips, he began to car 
they would eſcape him altogether, ſhould he wait for vice- 
admiral Leſtock, who was ſo far aſtern. Under this ap— 
prehenſion he made the fignal for engaging, while that for 
the line of battle was ſtill diſplayed ; and this inconſiſtency 
naturally introduced confuſion, The fight was maintained 
with great vivacity by the few who engaged. The Real 
being quite diſabled, and lying like a wrec upon the water, 
mr. Matthews tent a fire-ſhip to deſtroy her; but the expc- 
dient did not take effect. The ſhip ordered to cover this 


machine did not obey the ſignal ; ſo that the captain of the | 


_ fire-ſhip was expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. Ne. 


vertheleſs, he continued to advance until he found the 
vellel ſinking? and being within a few yards of the Real, 
he tet fire to the fuſees. The ſhip was immediately in 
flames, in the midſt of which he and his lieutenant, with 
twelve men periſhed. This was likewiſe the fate of a 
Spanith launch, which had been manned with fifty ſailors, to 
prevent the fire- hip from running on board the Real. One 
hip of the line belonging to the Spaniſh ſquadron ſtruc 
to captain Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſion 
of her: ſhe was afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron; 
but was found ſo diſabled, that they left her defer: ed, and 
ſhe was next day burned by order of admiral Matthews. 
At night the ation ceued; and the admiral found his own 
ſhip ſo much damaged, that he moved his fog into. no— 
ther. Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, after har. 
ing exhibited a remarkable prof of courage and intrep!- 
dity: but the loſs of men was very inconſiderable. Next 
day the enemy appeared to leeward, and the admiral gave 
chaſe till night, when he brought to, that he might be 
joined by the ſhips a- ſtern. They were perceived again on 
the 13th at a conſiderable diſtance, and purſued till the 
evening. In the morning of the 14th, twenty ſail of them 
were ſeen diſtinctly, and Leſtock with his diviſion had 
gained ground of them conſiderably by noon; but admiral 
Matthews diſplayed the ſignal for leaving off chaſe, and 
bore away for Port-Mahon, to repair the damage he had 
ſuſtained. | | 
Mean while the combined ſquadrons continued their 
coalt towards the coaſt of Spain. M. de Court, with his 
diviſion, anchored in the road of Alicant Fand don Na- 


his conduct ſubjected him to the ſuſpicion of ſelfiſhneſs and inconſtancy/ 
He was ſucceeded in that title by his rather, Archibald earl of Ilay. 
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vetto failed into the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Mat- 
thews, on his arrival at Minorca, accuſed Leſtock of hav- 
11g miſbchaved on the day of action; ſuſpended him from 
is office, and ſent him priſoner to England, where in his 
turn, he acculed his accuſer. Long before the engage- 
ment, theſe two officers had expreſled the molt violent re- 
1tment againſt each other. Matthews was brave, open, 
and undiſguiſed ; but proud, imperious, and precipitate. 
Jeſtock had fignalized his courage on many,occations, and 
perfectly underſtood the whole diſcipline of the navy; but 
he was cool, cunning, and vindictive. He had been treat- 


ed uperciliouſly by Matthews, and in revenge took advan- 


tage ol his errors and precipitation. To 91 ratify this 1 
hon, he betrayed the intereſt and glory of his country ; for 
js not to be doubted, but that he might have core _ in 
time to engage; and, in that caſe, the fleets of France and 
been deſtroyed: but he 
entrenched hitmſelf within the punctilios of diſcipline, and 
jaw with pleature his antagoniſt expoſe himſelf to the ha- 
Matthews himſelf, in 
the ſequel, | lacrificed his dury to his reſentment, in re- 
Uraining Eeitock trom purtuing and attacking the combin- 
ed {01 uadrons on the third day <a the engagement, when 
they appeared diſabled, and in manifeſt diſorder, and 
= have fallen an eaſy prey, had they been vigorouſly 
tacked. One can hardly, without indignation, reflect 
oh thele inſtances, in which a COUUM nity Ras {0 oy erely 
ſuffered from the perſonal animoſity of individuals. The 
miſcarriage ot Toulon became the lubject of a parliamen- 
tary enquiry in England. The commons, in an addiels 
to the throne, del fred that a court-martial might be ap- 
pointed to try the delinquents. By this time Leſtock ha d 
accuſed Matthew: 55 and all the captains of his diviſion who 
miſbehaved on the day of battle. The court-martial was 
conſtituted, and proceeded to tryal. Several eee ae 
of ſhips were calhlere d': vice-admiral Leſtock was honour- 
ably acquitted; and admiral Matthews rendered! incapable 
of ferving. for the future in his majeſty” 
world knew. that Leftock kept 1 . and that Matthews 
ulhed into the Sep part of the. engagement. Let the 
former triumphed on his ryal, = the latter narros »ly el- 
aped the ſentence of death tor cowardice and milconduct 
ach deciſions are not to be accounted for, cc rom 
prejudice and ſaction. | 
The. war in Germany, which had bect: 
ewthed in the laſt campa.gne, began to revive, and rated 
with redoubled violence. The emperor had tollicited the 
mediation of his Britannic majcity tar compromaung the 
differences between hinr and the Prince 
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nes were exhaulted and; im; :ithed by the war. 3y a 
FR Artlels, che king: 10 Gre at-Britain promi ſed to für- 

Ih him with 209 Crowns, and to. interpoſe his good 


oinces with the queen of Hungary, that his electoral do- 
Minons ſhould be favourably treated, Theſe preliminarics, 
tough ſettled, were not fig ned. The 5 of Vienna was 
unwillipg to part with their c. nqueils in Bavaria and the 
Upper Palatin ate. The qucen truſted too much to the va- 
our of her troops, and the wealth of her allies, to hiten to 
nch terms of accommodation; and whatever arguments 
ele uſed with the king of Great- Britain, certain it is the 
negotiation was dropped, on pretence that the articles 
vere dilapproved by the 8 of England. The em- 
Peror, environed with diſtreſs, renewed his application to 
the king of Great-Britain; and even declared that hehe ould 
icleriscantero the determination of the maritime powers: 
but all his adyances were di n and the treaty 
of Worms diſpelled all hope of accommodation. In this 
manner did the Britiſh miniſtry reject the faireſt opportunity 
at could poſſibly occur of ter minating the war in Germany 
With honour and advantage, and of trecing their country 
from that inſufferable burthen of ex pence under which ſhe 
Erbaned. 
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they 1nvited the king of Poland, the 
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The inflexibility of the houſe of Auſtria, and its chief 
ally, proved ſerviceable to the emperor. The forlorn fitu- 
ation of this unfortunate prince excited the compaſſion of 
divers Princes : they reſented the inſolence with which the 
head of the empire had been treated by the court of Vi— 
gans; and they were alarmed at the increaſing power of a 
family noted for pride, tyranny, and ambition. Theſe 
Conſiderations gave rite to the treaty of Franckfort, con- 
cluded 1n May between the etnperor, the king of Pruska, 
the ing of Sweden as landgrave of Heſfe-C Altel, and the 
elector-palatine. They engaged to vreterve the conſtitu— 
tions of che empire, ac cording to the ticaty of Wettphalia, 
and to lupport the emperor in his rank and dignity. They 
agreed to employ their good oilices with the qu en of Hun- 
gary, that ſhe might os induced to acknowledge the em 
peror, to reſtore his hereditary dominions, and give up the 
archives of the empire that were in her poſleſf jon. They 
guaranteed to each other their reſpective territories: the 
diſputes about the fucceſſion of the late emperor, they re- 
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ferred to the deciſion of the {lates of the empire: they pro- 
miled to aſſiſt one another in cate. of being attacked; and 


elector of Cologn, and 
the biſhop of Lc; ige, to acccde to this treaty, Such was 
the contederacy that broke all the mealures which had been 
. between the king of Greai-Britain and her Hun- 
arian majeſty tor the operations of the campaigne. In the 


mean time, the French king declared war againſt this 


3 dels, on pretence that ſhe was obflinately. deaf to all 
terms of accommodation, and determined to carry the war 
in the territories of France. In her counter-declaration 
ſhe taxed Louis with having infringed the molt folemn en- 
gagement with reſpc..-to the Pragmatic {anciion ; with 
having _ up difterent pretenuwns to lay clam to the 
ſücceffion Ot the late inperor; * cl nv = endeavoured 
to inſtigate the common enemy of Chitendom againſt her; 
and with havingaciod the iucencliary in the north of L. urop. 
that the czarina might be prevented troi aifitting che houſe 
of Auſtria, While 21S mierous artnies overtpre ad the em- 
pire, and If [OLE ner hereditary countries. Thele recri- 
minations were literally true. The houtes of Bourbon and 
Aultria have for many centuries, been the common - du- 
turbers and plagues of K. -UrOPe: 


The king, of France, though in himſelf pacific and un- 


enterpriting, was ſtimulated by his minittry to taſte the glo- 
ry of c. nquell 1 in the Netherlands, where he had at fembled 
an army of 120,000 men, provided with a very formidable 
train Of artiflecy, The chief command was velted in the 
mareical count de Saxe, who pollcited g great military talents, 
and proved tobe one of the mot tortunate gener als of the 


age in which he lived. he allied forces, conſiſting of 
Englih Hanoverlans, Dutch, and Aufteinas, to the num- 
ber of 70,000 effedive men, were in the month of May 
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and entreated his moſt chriſtian majeſty would deſiſt from 
his deſign of attacking their barrier. Their remonſtrances 
having proved ineflectual, they now fent a miniſter to wait 
upon that monarch, to enforce the: 1 repreſentations, 
and repeat their entreaties: but no regard was paid to his, 
requeſt. . The French king told him, he was determined 
to proſecute the war wtih vigour, as his moderation hitherto 
had ſerved to no other purpoſe but that of rendering his 
enemies more intractable. Accordingly, his troops inve t- 
ed Menin, which was in ſeven days furrendered upon 
capitulation. pres, Fort-Knocke, and Furnes underwent 
the ſame fate; and on the 29th day of June the king of 


France entered Dunkirk in tr mph. 


He had taken ſuch precautions tor the defence of Alface, 
which was guarded by conſiderable armies under the com- 
mand of Coigny and Seckendorf, that he thought he had 
nothing to fear from the Auſtrians in that quarter: beſides, 
he had received ſecret aflurances that the king of Pruſſia 
would declare for the emperor; 1o that he EE ed to pur- 
ſue his conquelts in the Netherlands. But all his meaſures 
were defeated by the activity of prince Charles of Lorraine, 
and his officers, who found means to pals the Rhine, and 
oblige the French and Bavarian generals to retire to Lam- 
pertheim, that they might cover Stratburgh. The Auſy. 
trians made themſelves maſters of Haguenau and Saverne: 
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they ſecured the paſſes of Lorraine; and laid all the coun- 
try of Lower-Alſace under contribution. The king of 
France was no ſooner appriſed of the prince's having paſſed 
the Rhine, and penetrated into this province, than he ſent 
off a detachment of 30,000 men from his army in Flanders 
to re-enforce that under the mareſchal de Coigny; and he 
himſelf began his journey from the Rhine, that he might in 
perſon chec the progreſs of the enemy: but this deſign was 
anticipated by a ſevere diſtemper that overtook him at 
Metz in Lorraine. The phyſicians deſpaired of his life. 
The queen, with her children, and all the princes of the 
blood, haſtened from Verſailles to pay the laſt quties to 
their dying ſovereign, who, as a true penitent, diſmiſſed 
his concubines, and began to prepare himſelf for death: 
yet the ſtrength of his conſtitution triumphed over the fe- 
ver, and his recovery was celebrated all over his dominions 
with uncommon marks of joy and affection. 

In the mean time the ſchemes of the Auſtrian general 
were fruſtrated by the king of Pruſſia, who, in the month 
of Auguſt, entered the electorate of Saxony, at the head of 
1 numerous army. There he declared, in a public mani— 
feſto, that his aims were only to re-eſtabliſh the peace of 
the empire, and to ſupport. the dignity of its head. He 
aſſured the inhabitants that they might depend upon his 

rotection, in caſe they ſhould remain quiet; but threaten- 
ed them with fire and (word ſhould they preſume to oppole 
his arms. In a reſcript addreſſed to his miniſters at foreign 
courts, he accuſed the queen of Hungary of obſtinacy, in 
refuſing to acknowledge the emperor, and reſtore his here- 
ditary dominions : he {aid he had engaged in the league of 
Franckfort, to hinder the head of the empire from being 
opprefled : that he had no intention to violate the peace 
of Breilau, or enter 'as a principal into this war: he affirm- 
ed, that his deſign was to act as auxiliary to the emperor, 
and eſtablith the quiet of Germany. He penetrated into 
Bohemia and undertook the ſiege of Prague, the governor 
of which ſurrendered himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of 
war on the 16th day of September. He afterwards reduced 


Tahor, Bodweis, and Teyn, and in a word ſubdued the 


Ercaicit part of the kingdom: and Auitrian forces in 
that country being in no condition to ſtop his progreſs. 


Nevertheleſs he was ſoon obliged to relinquith his con- 


queſts. Prince Charles of Lorraine was recalled from Al- 
lace, and repatſed the Rhine in the face of the French 
army, commanded by the mareſchals de Coigni, Noailles, 
and Belleifle. Then he marched to the Danube, laid the 
Upper-Palitinate under contribution, and entering Bohe- 
mia, joined the troops under Bathiani at Merotitz. The 
king of Poland elector of Saxony, at this juncture, declar- 
ed in favour of her Hungarian majeſty. A convention for 
the mutual guarantee of their dominions had been ſigned 
between thoſe two powers in December; and now prince 
Charles of Lorraine was re-enforced by 20,000 Saxon 
troops, under the conduct of the duke of Saxe-Weſſenfels. 
The combined army was ſuperior to that of Pruſſian majeſty 
whom they reſolved to engage. But he retired before 
them, and having evacuated all the places he had garri— 
 foned in Bohemia, retreated with precipitation into Sileſia, 
There his troops were put into winter-quarters ; and he 
himſelf returned to Berlin, extremely mortified at the iſſue 
of the campaign. 

During theſe tranſactions, count Seckendorf marched 
into Bavaria, at the head of a ſtrong army, drove the Aut- 
trians out of that cJeCtorate, and the emperor regained poſ- 
A1cffion of Munich, his capital, on the 22d day of October. 
In Auguſt the French army pailed the Rhine at Fort-Louis, 
and inveſted the ſtrong and important city of Fribourg, de- 
fended by general Demnitz, at the head of gooo veterans. 
Ihe kinz of France arrived in the camp on the 11th day of 
October; and the ſiege was carried on with uncommon vi— 
gour. The Aultrian governor made incredible efforts 
in the defence of the place, which he maintained until it 
was reduced toa heap of ruins, and one-half of the garriſon 
deſtroyed. At length, however, they were obliged to ſur- 
render themſelves, priſoners of war, after the trenches had 
been open 45 days, during which they had killed above 
15,000 of the beſiegers. With this conqueſt, the French 
king cloſed the campaign, and his army was cantoned along 
the Rhine, under the inſpection of the count de Maillebois. 
By the detachments drawn from the French army in Flan- 
ders, count Saxe had found himſelf conſiderably weaker 
than the confederates: he threw up ſtrong entrenchments 
behind the Lys, where he remained on the defenſive, until he 
was re-enforced by the count de Clemont, who commanded 
a ſeparate body on the fide of Newport. The allies, to the 


number of 70,000, paſſed the Schelde, and advanced to- 
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ſequence of importance. 


wards Helchin : but the enemy being ſo advantageouq, 
poſted, that they could not attac him with any proſpect ct 
advantage, they filed on in fight of Tourney ; and on th, 
8th day of Auguſt encamped in the plains of Liſle, in hope 
of drawing count Saxe from the ſituation in which he was 
ſo ſtrongly fortified. Here they foraged for ſeveral day; 
and laid the open country under contribution : however 
they made no attempt on the place itſelf, which in all pro. 
bability would have fallen into their hands had they in. 
veſted it at their firſt approach: for then there was no other 
garriſon but two or three battalions of militia; but count 
Saxe ſoon threw in a conſiderable re-enforcement. The 
allies were unprovided with a train of battering cannon; 
and their commanders would not deviate from the uſual 
form of war. Beſides, they were divided in their opinions, 
and deſpiſed one another. General Wade, who command. 
ed the Engliſh and Hanoverians, was a vain, weak may, 
without confidence, weight, or authority; and the Aultrian 
general, the duke *Aremberg, who was a proud, rapacious 
glutton, devoid of talents and fentiment. After having 
remained for ſome time in fight of Lifle, and made a ge 
neral forage without molettation, they retired to their for. 
mer camp on the ochelde, from whence they ſoon marched 
into winter-quarters. Count Saxe at length quitted his 
lines; and by way of retaltation, ſent out detachments to 
ravage the ILovy-countries, to the very gates of Ghent and 
Bruges: The conduct ot the allied generals was ſeverely 
cenſured in Euglaud, and ridiculed in France, not only 
in private convertation but allo on their public theatres, 
where it b-ci.ne tae ſubjec of farces and pantoinimes. 
The cam. in Italy produced divers viciſſitudes of 
fortune. ihe king of Naples having aſſembled an army, 
Joined counc G1izes, and publiſhed a manifeſto in vindica- 
tion of his conduit, which was a direct violation of 
neutrality he had promiſed to obſerve. 
that his moderation had been undervalued by the courts of 
London and Vienna; that his frontiers were threatened 
with the calamities of war; and that the queen of Hun- 
gary made no ſecret of her intention to invade his domini- 
ons. This charge was not without foundation. The emiſ. 
ſaries of the houte of Auſtria endeavoured to excite a re- 
bellion in Naples, which prince Lobkowitz had orders to 
favour by an invaſion. This general was encamped xt 
Monte Rotundo, in the neighbourhood of Rome, when, 
in the month of June, the confederates advanced to Velle- 
tri. While the two armies remained in fight of each other, 
prince Lobkowitz detached a ſtrong body of forces, under 
count Soro, and general Gorani, who made an irruption 
into the province of Abruzzo, and took the city of Aquilla, 
where they diſtributed a manifeſto, in which the queen of 
Hungary exhorted the Neapolitans to ſhake off the Spaniſh 
yoke, and ſubmit again to the houſe of Auſtria, This ſtep, 
however, produced little or no effect; and the Auſtrian 
detachment retired at the approach of the duke of Vieuville, 
with a ſuperior number of forces. In Auguſt, count Brown, 
at the head of an Auſtrian detachment, ſurpriſed Velletriin 


the night; and the king of the two Sicilies, with the duke 


of Modena, were in the utmoſt danger of being taken. 
They eſcaped by a poſtern with great difficulty, and repaired 
to the quarters of count Gages, who performed the part of 
a great general on this occation. He rallied the fugitives, 
diſpelled the panic and confuſion which had begun to pre- 
vail in his camp, and made a diſpoſition for cutting off thc 
retreat of the Auſtrians. Count Brown, finding himſelt in 
danger of being furrounded, thought proper to ſecure his 
retreat, which he effected with great art and gallantry, ca- 
rying off a prodigious booty, Three thouiznd Spaniards 
are {aid to have fallen in this action; and 800 men were 
taken, with ſome ſtandards and colours. Count V aa, 
a Neapolitan general, was among the priſoners. Th? 
Auſtrians loſt about 600 men; and general Novati fell into 
the hands of the enemy : but the exploit produced no con 


fatal to the Auſtrians who were not accuſtomed to the ch. 
mate, that prince Lobkowitz ſaw his army mouldering ava, 
without any poſſibility of its being recruited : beſides, che 
country was ſo drained that he could no longer procure 
ſubſiſtence. Impelled by theſe conſiderations, he medli- 
tated a retreat. On the 11th day of November, he de- 
camped from Faiola, marched under the walls of Rome, 
paſſed the Tyber at Ponte Molle, formerly known by the 
name of Pons Milyius, which he had juſt time to break 
down behind him, when the van- guard af the Spaniards 
and Neapolitans appeared. Part of his rear-guard, how. 
ever, was taken, with count Soro who commanded it, 4 
Nocera; and his army ſuffered greatly by deſertion. Ne. 
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endheleſs, he continued his retreat with equal {kill and ex- 
edition, paſſed the mountains of Gubio, and by the way 
k Vicerbo reached the Bologneſe. The pope was altoge- 
ber paſſive. In the beginning of the campaigne he had 
W..cfed Lobkowitz ; and now he received the king of the 
o Sicilics with marks of the warmeſt affection, That 
nce having Viſited the chief curioſities of Rome, return- 
Iso Naples, leaving part of his troops under the command 
Vol count Gages. „ : | | 

W Fortune likewiſe fayoured his brother don Philip in Sa- 
or and Piedmont. He was early in the ſeaſon joined at 
Antibes by the French army, under the conduct of the 
orince of Conti. In the latter end of March, the combined 
Wes paſſed the Var, reduced the caſtle of Aſpremont, 
Wd entered the city of Nice, without oppoſition. In 
April, they attacked the king of Sardinia, who, with 20,000 
men, was ſtrongly entrenched among the mountains at 
Villa-Franca. The action was obſtinate and bloody; but 
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liged to abandon his poſts, and embark on board of the 
Britin ſquadron, which tranſported him and his troops to 
Vado. The intention of don Philip was to penetrate 
Wihrough the territories of Genoa into the Milaneſe; but 
E.imiral Matthews, who hovered with a ſtrong ſquadron 
on that coaſt, ſent a meſſage to the republic, declaring, 
that ſhould the combined army be ſuffered to paſs through 
her dominions, the king of Great-Britain would conſider 
ſuch a ſtep as a breach of their neutrality. The ſenate, 
E intimidated by this intimation, entreated the princes to de- 
gt from their deſign; and they refolved to chooſe another 
route. They defiled towards Piedmont, and affaulted the 
ſtrong poſt of Chateau-Dauphine, detended by the king of 
E Sardinia in perſon. After a deſperate attac, in which they 
boſt 4000, men, the place was taken: the garriſon of De- 
wont ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the whole country of 
E Picdmont was laid under contribution. His Sardinian ma- 
E jelly was not in a condition to hazard a battle; and, there- 
E tore, poited himſelf at Saluzzes, in order to cover his ca- 
E pital. The combined army advanced to the ſtrong and 
important town of Coni, which was inveſted in the begin- 
ning of September. Baron Leutrum the governor made 
an obſtinate defence, and the ſituation of the place was 
E ſuch as rendered the ſiege difficult, tedious, and bloody. 
The king of Sardinia being re-enforced by 10,000 Aul- 
ſtrians, under general Palavicini, advanced to its relief, 
and a battle enſued. The action was maintained with 
E great vigour on boch fides, till night, when his majeſty 
E finding t impracticable to force the enemy's.cntrenchmer.t, 
E retired in good order to his camp at Muraſſo. He aft 
E wirds found means to throw a re-enforcement and iu ly 
E of proviſions into Cont; and the heavy rains that fell at this 
period, not o1ly ict ed, but, even difpirited the beſiegers. 
E Nevertheleſs, the princes perſiſted in their defign, notwith- 


E 'inding a dearth of proviſions, and the approach of winter, 
ul the latter end of November, when the chevalier de Soto 
entered the place with 600 freſh men. This incident was 
no ſooner known, than the princes abandoned their enter- 
prize, and leaving their fic and wounded to the mercy of 
the Piedmonteſe, marched bac to Demont. Having dif- 
mantled the fortifications of this place, they retreated with 
great precipitation to Dauphine, and were dreadfully har- 
g ratled by the Vaudois and light troops in the fervice of his 
| Sardinian majeſty, who now again ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of Piedmont, The French troops were quartered in Dau- 
Phiné; but don Philip ſtill maintained his footing in Savoy, 
the inhabitants of which he fleeced without mercy. 


After the action of Toulon, nothing of conſequence was 


achieved by the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean 


ind indeed the naval power of Great-Britain was, during 
the ſummer, quite inactive. In the month of June, com- 
modore Anſon returned from his voyage of three years and 
une months, in which he had ſurrounded the terraqueous 
globe. We have formerly obſerved, that he ſailed with a 
| mall {quadron to the South-ſea, in order to annoy the Spa- 
diſh ſettlements of Chili and Peru. Two of his large ſhips 
Wing been ſeparated from him in a ſtorm before he wea- 
thered Cape-Horn, had put in at Rio de Janiero, on the 
coaſt of Braſil, from whence they returned to Europe. A 
ate commanded by captain Cheap, was ſhipwrecked on 

a deſolate iſland in the South-ſca. Mr Anſon having un- 
ergone a dreadful tempeſt, which diſperſed his fleet, ar- 
nved at the ifland of Juan Fernandez, where he was joined 
the Glouceſter, a ſhip of the line, a ſloop, and a pink 
oaded with proviſions. Theſe were the remains of his ſqua- 


" Mr Pope, the celebrated poet, died in the month of June. In Oc- 
Wer, the old duchels of Marlborough religned her breath, in the 85th year 
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W.ncir numbers and perſeverance prevailed. He was ob 
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dron. He made prize of ſeveral veſſels; took and burned 
the little town of Payta; ſet ſail from the coaſt of Mexico, 
for the Phillippine iſles; and in this paflage the Glouceſter 
was abandoned and ſunk : the other veffels had been de- 
ſtroyed for want of men to navigate them, fo that nothing 
now remained but the commodore's own ſhip, the Centu- 
rion, and that but very indifterently manned; for the crews 
had been horribly thinned by ſicneſs. Incredible were 
the hardſhips and miſery they ſuſtained from the ſhattered 
condition of the ſhips, and the ſcorbutic diſorder, when 
they reached the plentiful ifland of Tinian, where they were 
ſupplied with the neceflary refreſhments. Thence they 
prolecuted their voyage to the river Canton in China, where 
the commodore ordered the ſhip to be ſheathed, and found 
means to procure a te- enforcement of ſailors. The chief 
object of his attention was the rich annual ſhip that ſails 
between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, one of the 
Philippine iflands. In hopes of intercepting her, he ſet 
ſail from Canton, and ſteered his courſe bac to the ſtraits of 
Manilla, where the actually fell into his hands, after a ſhort 


but vigorous engagement. The prize was called Neuſtra 


Signora de Cabodonga, mounted with forty guns, manned 
with 600 ſailors, and loaded with treaſure and effects to the 
value of $330,000]. ſterling: with this windfall, he re- 
turned to Canton; from whence he proceeded to the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and proſecuted his voyage to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in fafety. Though this fortunate 
commander enriched himſelf by an occurrence that may be 
termed almoſt accidental, the Britiſh nation was not in- 
demniſied for the expence of the expedition; and the ori- 
ginal deſign was entirely defeated. Had the Manilla thip 
eſcaped the vigilance of the Engliſh commodore, he might 
have been, at his return to England, laid afide as a ſuper— 
annuated captain, and died in obſcurity: but his great 
wealth inveſted him with conſiderable influence, and added 
luſtre to his talents. He ſoon became the oracle which 
was conſulted in all naval deliberations; and the King raiſed 
him to the dignity ot a peerage. In July, fir John Bal- 
chen, an admiral of approved valour and great experience, 
ſailed from Spithead with a ftrong ſquadron, in queſt of 
an opportunity to attac the French fleet at Breſt, under 
the commmand of M. de Rochambault. In the bay of 
Bitcay he was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, that diſperſed 
the ihips, and Grove them up the Engliſh channel. Ad- 
miral Stewart, wih the greater part of them, arrived at Ply- 
mouth; but ir John Balchen's own. ſhip, the Victory, 


which Mas counted the molt beautiful firſt-rate in the world, 


toundered at ſea; and this brave commander periſhed, 
with all his oflicers, volunteers, and crew, amounting to 
1109 choice leamen. | | 

On the 4th day of October, after the ſiege of Friburg, 
the marſhal de Belluiſle, and his brother happened, in their 
way to Berlin, to halt ata village in the foreſt of Hartz, 
dependant on the electorate of Hanover. There they were 
appredended by the bailiff of the place, and conducted as 
priſoners to Oiterode ; from whence they were removed to 
Stade on the Elbe, where they embarked for England. 
They reſided at Windlor till the following year, when they 
were allowed the benefit of the cartel which had been eſta- 
bliſhed between Great-Britain and France at Frankfort, and 


releaſed accordingly, after he had been treated by the Britiſh - 


nobility with that reſpect and hoſpitality which was due to 
their rank and merit. * | 

The diflentions in the Britiſh cabinet were now ripened 
into another revolution in the miniſtry. Lord Carteret, 
who was by this time earl Granville in conſequence of his 
mother's death, had engroſſed the royal favour ſo much, 
that the duke of N and his brother are ſaid to have 
taken umbrage at his influence and greatneſs. He had in- 


curred the reſentment of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by 


the appellation of patriots, and entirely forfeited his popu- 
larity. The two brothers were very powerful by their par- 
liamentary intereſt : they knew their own ſtrength, and en- 
caged in a political alliance with the leading men in the op- 
poſition, againſt the prime miniſter and his meaſures. 
This coalition was dignified with the epithet of © The Broad 
Bottom,” as if it had been eſtabliſhed on a true conſtitutio— 
nal foundation, comprehending individuals of every claſs, 
without diſtinction of party. The appellation, however, 
which they aſſumed was afterwards converted into a term of 
deriſion. The earl of Granville perceiving the gathering 
ſtorm, and foreſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding ſuch 
an oppoſition in parliament, wiſely avoided the impending 
danger and diſgrace, by a voluntary reſignation of his em- 


of her age; immenſely rich, and very little regretted, either by her own 
family, or the world in general. | 
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ployments. The earl of Harrington ſucceeded him as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. The duke of Bedford was appointed firſt 
lord of the admiralty, and the earl of Cheſterfield declared 
Iord-lewenant of Ireland. The lords Gower and Cobham 
were re-eitabliſhed in the ollices they had reſigned: mr. 
Lyttelton was admitted as a commiſſioner of the treaſury ; 
eyen fir John Hynde Cotton accepted of a place at court ; 

and fir John Philips ſat at the board of trade and plantations, 

though he ſoon renounced this employment. This was 
rather a change of men than of meaſures, and turned out 
to the eaſe and advantage of the ſovereign; for his views 
were no longer thwaited by an obſtinate oppoſition in par- 
lament. 

The ſeſſion was opened on the 28th day of November, 
in the uſual manner. The commons-unanimouſly granted 
about fix millions and a half for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, to he raiſed by the land, the malt, and the ſalt-taxes, 
the ſinking-fund, and an additional duty on wines. In 
January, the earl of Cheſterfield ſet out for the Hague, 
with the character of an ambaſlador cxtraordinary, to per- 
ſuade, if poſſible, the ftates-general to engage heartily in 
the war. About the {ame time, a treaty of quadruple al- 
lance was ſigned at Wariaw by the queen of Hungary, the 
king of Poland, andthe maritime powers. This was a mu- 
mal guarantee of the dominions belonging to the contract- 
ing parties: but his Poliſh majeſty was paid for his con— 

currence, with an annual ſubhdy of 150,000]. two-thirds 
of which were deirayed by Engl: und, and the remainder was 
diſburſed by the United Provinces.“ 

[1745 } The buſineſs of the Britith parliament being diſ- 
cuſted, the ſeſſion was cloſed in the beginning of May; 
and immcdiatcly. after the Prorogation the king {ct out 
for Hanover. The death of the emperor Charles VII. 
which BOP EC in the month of January, had entirely 
changed the face of affairs in the empire, and all the princes 
01 Germany were in commotion, The grand-duke of Tut- 
cuny, conlort 10 her Hunga, jan majelty, was immediately 
declared a candidate for the Ny en crown ; while his pre- 
tenſions were warmly oppofed oy the French king and his 
allies. The court of Vienna, taking advantage of the late 
emperor's death, [ent an army to invade Bavaria in the 
month of March, under the conduct of general Bathiani, 
who routed: the French and Palatine tops at Pfſitfenhoven; 
took poſletion of Rain; furrounded 0 diſarmed 6000 
Heſſians in the neigubourkood of. In fg RON: and drove 
the Bavarlan forces out of the elector:; The young elec- 
tor was obliged e abandon his cap 298 and retire to Aug {= 
Rs, Where he found himſelf in dang er of loſing all his 
domi In this emerge c he vicided to the earneſt 
FO NDCHETIONS Of the emprels His mother, enforced Dy the ad- 

5-515 incle, the electör of Cologne, and of his gene 

ckendorff, Who exhorted him to be recs: 

Of Vienna, Ainerotiation was inn 

ett Were A= the treaty vgs. 

- CONRLIEHNICUTO. recognize the un, Derial 

een velted in the perſon of his father; 

v7] s mother as empreſs dowager; to reſtore 

tons, with- all the fortrelles, artillery, ſtores, and 

ry nition, u wen ſhe had taken: on the other band, he 

renounced: all claim to the ſucceſſion ot her father, 'ind 

ame guarantee of che pr. Amn atic fanction: he acknow- 

icdged the validity of the el le oral vote of Bohemia in the 

perſon of the queen; and engaged to give his voice for the 

grand-duke, at the enſuing election of a ki eing of the Ro- 

mans.” Until that ſhould be determi: ied, both parties agreed 

that Ingoldſtaldt ſhould be garriſoned by neutral troops : 

and that Braunau and Schar din INgen, W ith all the country y- 

ing between the Inn and the Sahza, ſhould remain in the 

queen's poſſeſſion, though in bout prejudice to the civil 

government, or the clector's revenue. In the mcan time 

he diſmiſſed the auxiliaries that were in his pay, and they 
were permitted to retire without moleſtation, 

The court of Vienna had now ſecured the votes of all the 
electors, except thoie of Brandenhi urgh and the Palatinate. 
Nevertheleis, France afftembled a powerful army in the 
neighbourhood of Francktort, in order to influence the 
election. But the Aultrian army, commanded by the 
grand-duke in pe. erlon, marched thither from the Dauube; 
and the prince of Conti was obliged to re- paſs the Rhine at 
Nordlingen. Then the grand-: duke repaired to Franck- 
fort, where, on the 2d day of September, he was by a 
majority of voices declared king of the Romans, and em- 


v Robert earl of Orford, 1 prime-miniſter, died in March, after hav- 
ing for a very ſhort time enjoyed a penſion of 4000!. granted by the crown, 
it . of his paſt ſervices Though he had for ſuch a length of 
time directed the app! licatiom to the publie treaſure, his eircumſtances were 
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peror of Germany. Mean while the king of Pruſſia l 


made great prog! reſs in the conqueſt of Siletia, The neu 4 


began in January, when the Hungarian inſurgents ve, 


obliged to retire into Moravia. .In the following mor! 
the 'Pruſfian general Lehwald defeated a body of 12, 
Auſtrians, commanded by general Helfrich : the town g 
Ratibor was taken by ME ; and the king entered Sic 
in May, at the head of 70,000 men. Prince Charles , 
Lorraine, being joined by the duke of Saxe-Weſſenfels an 
20,000 Saxons, penetrated into Sileſia by the defilex ,; 
Landſhut : and were attacked by his Pruſſian majeſiy ;, 
the plains of Striegen, near Friedberg. The battle wa 
maintained from morning till noon, when the Saxons g 


ing way, prince Charles was obliged to retire with the 15 
of 12, ooo men, and a great number of colours, Randaig. 


and artillery. This victory, obtained on the 4th day , 
June, complete as it was, did not prove deciſive; for 
though the victor transferred the feat of the war into g. 
hemia, and maintained his army by raiſing contributions 
that country, the Aultrians retolved to hazard another 0 
gagement. Their aim was to ſur vrife him in his ca mp 0 


SOT, which they attacked on the goth of September, 


day- break; but they met with ſuch a warm reception, thy 
potwithſtanding their repeated efforts during the {pace 9 
tour hours, they were repulſed with confiderable damage 
and retreated to Jeromire, leaving 5000 killed upon the 
ſpot, beſides 2000 that were taken, with many ſtandards, 
and twenty pieces of cannon. The 1o!s of this battle wa; 
in a great meaſure owing to the avarice of the irregular, 
who having penetrated into the Pruſſian camp, beg 1h 00 
pillage W th grcat eagernels, giving the. king an OP potts 


nity to rally his difordered troops, and reftore the bar 


neverthelets, they retired with the pt. under of his bago 1 
Including his military cheſt, the officers of his char, cf, 


his own ſecretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. 
After this action his Pruſſian maj. eſty returned to Berlin 


and breathed nothing but peace and moderation. In Au: 
guſt he had ſigned a convention with the king of Gren. 
Zritain, Who back ame guarantee of his poflelſions in 8 del 


as yielded by the treaty of Breſlau; and he promilc: 


vote for the grand— duke of Tuſcany at the election of an 


mperor. Thi s was intended as the baſis of a more gent 
accommodation. But he now pretended to have TEEN 


undoubted intelligence, that the king of Poland and te 
queen of Hungaty had agreed to invade Brandenburg 
with three different armies; and that tor this PUrpO{2- hy 
Poliſh majeſty had d lemanded of the Czarina the 11'ccous 
1 by the treaty between the two crowns. Alarmed, 

r ſeemingly alarmed, at this information, he ſolliencd 
the maritime powers to tulil their engagements, an 1n- 

poſe their good offices with the court of Pet? rſbur: 


from 75 aeing for the reſult ot thete 1emo! 
het baden irruption ING Luſatia, t60k 
TEE, lice FE obliged prince Charles of Loira 
befo e him into Bohemia. Then he entered Leip- 
laid 80 under contribution. The king of Poland 
able to refill. the torrent, quitted his capital, and 


—— — 
4 . 
* 


fuge in Prague. His troops, re-entorced by a body c 


Auſtrians, were defeated at Pirna on the 1 5th dav of Lec: 
ber: and his Pruthan- majetty became maſter of Dre 


without turther 0 on. The king of Poland, 's 9 


prived of his hereditary dominions, was tain to ac [utes 


in ſuch terms as the FOR ET thought proper to 155 Jt; 
and the treaty of Dreſden was concluded, under -the: ms 
diation of his Britannic majeſty. By this convention. the 


King of Pruſſia retained all 8 n ns he had le. 


in Sax ony; and was entitled to a million of German Cro\ i 
to be paid by his Poliſh majeſty at the next {air of LEP 


— 


fck. He and the elector Palatine conſented to ac! 
ledge the grand-duke as emperor of Germany; and. ts 
laſt confirmed to his Pruſſian majeſty certain privileg ges, de 
non eyocando, which had been granted by the late emp 
ror, with reg ard to ſome territories potlefled by the king 0 
Pruſſia, though not belonging to the electorate of Branden- 
burgh. Immediately after the ratification of this treats , ts 
Pru lian troops evacuated Saxony; and the pence of Get- 


many was reſtored. 


Though the French king could not prevent the elch, 
tion of the grand-duke- to the imperial throne, he reſolved 
to humble the houte of Auſtria, by making a conquest 00 
the Netherlands. A prodigious army was there afſemb! 2d, 
under the aulpices of marelchal count de Saxc; and bis 


— 
not aflluent: he was liberal in his diſpoſition, and had ſuch a number of 
rapnc us de pendents tO gratit y, that little was left for his own priv. ate 0% 


caſions. 
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moſt chriſtian majeſty, with the Dauphin, arriving in the 
camp, they invelted the ſtrong town of Tournay on the 
zoth day of April. The Dutch garriſon conſiſted of 8000 
men, commanded by the old baron Dorth, who made a 
vigorous defence. The duke of Cumberland aſſumed the 
command of the allied army aſſembled at Soignes: he was 
Alliſted with the advice of the count Konigſeg, an Auſtrian 
general, and the prince of Waldeck, commander of the 
Dutch forces. Their army was greatly Inferior in number 
to that of the enemy ; neverthelets, they reſolved to march 
to the relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced. to 
Lenſe; and on the 28th day of April took poit at Maulbre, 
in fight of the French army, which was encamped on an 
eminence, from the village of Antoine to a large wood be- 
vond Vezon, having Fontenoy in their front. Next day 
was employed by the allies in driving the enemy from ſome 
out-polts, and clearing the defiles through which they were 
obliged to advance to the attac; while the French com- 
pleted their batteries, and made the moſt formidable pre- 
barations for their reception. On the zoth day of April 
he duke of Cumberland having made che proper ditpo- 
tions, began his march to the enemy ai two o'clock in 
che morning; a briſk cannonade en ed; and about nine 
W both armies were engaged. The Britiſh intantry drove 
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„me French beyond their lines: but the left wing failing in 
18 * i . 2 , 33 1 2 * Ix - 
„e attac on the village of Fontenoy, and the cavalry tor 


bearing to advance on the flanks, they meatured bac their 
round with tome diforder, from the prodigious fre of the 
French batteries. They rallicd, however, and returning 
co the charge with redoubled ardour, repulicd the enemy 
to their camp with great flaughter: but, being wholly un- 
ſupported by the other wing, and expoſed both in front 
aud flank to a dreadful fire, which did great execution, the 
duke was obliged to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a 
E retreat about three o'clock in the afternoon; and this was 
E ceted in tolerable order. The battle was fought with 
E creat obſtinacy, and rhe carnage on both tides was very 
E confiderable. The allies loſt about 12,000 men, including 
9 good number of olticers; among theſe were licutcnant- 
E veneral Campbell, and major-general Ponionby. The 
victory colt the French almoſt an equal number of lives 
nnd no honour was loſt by the vanquiſhed. Had the allies 
E given battle on the preceding day, before the enemy had 
E taken their meaſures, and received all their re-enforce- 
nents, they might have ſucceeded in their endeavours to 
E rclieve Tournay. Although the attac was generally judged 
ah and precipitate, the Briuih and Hanoverian troops 
bought with ſuch intrepidity and perfeverance, that if they 
bad been properly ſuſtained by the Dutch forces, and their 
tanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all likelihood, 


dike of Cumberland leit his fic and wounded to the huma- 
mty of the victors; and retiring to Aeth, encamped in an 
WT + vantageous ſituation ar Leflines. The garriton of Tour— 
HE 1, though now deprived of all hope of fuccour, maintain- 
ce the place to the 21ſt day of June, when the governor 
& obtained an honourable capitulation. After the conqueſt 
of this frontier, which was diſmantled, the duke of Cum- 
E bland, apprehending the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, 
tent a detachment of 4000 men to re-enforce the garriſon 
| of that city: but they fell into an ambuſcade at Pas-du- 
mele; and were killed or taken, except a few dragoons that 
elcaped to Oſtend; on that very night, which was the 12th 
ot June, Ghent was ſurprized by a detachment of the French 
my. Then they inveſted Oſtend, which, though defend— 
„by an Engliſh garriſon, and open to the ſea, was after a 
„bort fiege, ſurrendered by capitulation on the 14th day of 

| Auguſt, Dendermonde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth 


E tn en aan 
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„ uunderwent the ſame fate; while the allied army lay entrench- 
„AG beyond the canal of Antwerp. The French king having 
WT ibducd the greateſt part of the Auſtrian-Netherlands, re- 
„ WT ined to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 

ic WW The campaign in Italy was unpropitious to the queen of 


Hungary and the king of Sardinia. 
the Apennines, and entered the ſtate of Lucca: from thence 
he proceeded by the eaſtern coaſt of Genoa to Leſtride-Le- 
| Vane, The junction of the two armies was thus accom- 
bed, and re-enforced with 10,000 Genoeſe: mean while 


d, prince Lobkowitz decamped from Modena and took polt at 
js arma: but he was ſoon ſucceeded by count Schuylem- 

berg, and ſent to command the Auſtrians in Bohemia. 
of ne Spaniards entered the Milaneſe without further oppo- 
„on. Count Gages, with 30,000 men, took poſſeſſion of 


derravalle; and advancing towards Placentia, obliged the 
Auſtrians to retire under the cannon of Tortona: but when 
don Philip, at the head of 40,000 troops, made himſelf 


E would have been obliced to abandon their enterprize. The 


Count Gages patled_ 
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maſter of Acqui, the king of Sardinia and the Auſtrian ge— 
neral, unable to {tem the torrent, retreated behind the Ta— 
naro. Thettrong citadel of Tortona was taken by the Spa- 
niards, who hkewite reduced Parma and Placentia; and 
forcing the paſſage of the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian 
majeſty to take ſhelter on the other fide of the Po. Then 
Pavia was won by ſcalade; and the city of Milan ſubmitted 
to the infant, though the Auſtrian garriſon {till maintained 
the citadel; all Piedmont, on both fes of the Po, as far as 
Turin, was reduced, and even that capital threatened with 
a ſiege: ſo that by the month of October the territories be- 
longing to the houle of Aultria, in Italy, were wholly 
ſubdued; and the king of Sardinia ſtripped of all his 
dominions: yet he continued firm and true to his engage- 
ments, and deaf to all propotals of a feparate accommo- 
dation. | | | | 

The naval tranſactions of Great-Britain were in the courſe 
of this year remarkably ſpirited. In the Mediterranean, 
admiral Rowley had fucceeded Matthews in the command; 
Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, with Baſtia, the capital 
of Coriica, were bombarded : teveral Spaniſh ſhips were 
taken: but he could not prevent the fate arrival of their 
rich Havannah 1quadron at Corrunna. Commodore Bar- 
net, in the Falt-Indies, made prize ot ſeveral French ſhips 
richly laden; and commodore Townthend, in the latitude 
of Martinico, took about thirty merchant thips belonging 
to the enemy, under convoy of tour thips of war, two of 
Which were deftroved. The FEnglith privateers likewiſe 
met with uncommon ſuccefs. But the mott important 
achievement was the conqueit of Loutbourg on the ifle of 
Cape-Breton, in Noith-America; a place of great confe- 
quence, winch the French had fortified at a prodigious ex- 
pence. The scheme ot reducing this fortreſs was planned 


in Boſton, recommended by their general aſſembly, and 


approved by his majcity, who tent inſtructions to commo— 
dore Warren, ſtationed off the Leeward-Iſlands, to ſail for 
the northern parts of America, and co-operate with the 
forces of New England in this expedition. A body of 6000 
men was formed under the conduct of mr. Pepperel, a 
trader of Pilcataquay, whole influence was extenſive in that 
country; though he was a man of little or no education, 
and utterly unacquainted with military operations. In 
April mr. Warren arrived at Canſo with ten ſhips of war; 
and the troops of New-England being embarked in tranſ- 
ports, failed immediately for the ifle of Cape- Breton, where 
they landed without oppoſition. The enemy abandoned 
their grand battery, which was detached from the town : 
and the immediate ſeiſure of it contributed in a good mea- 
ture to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. While the American 
troops, re-entorced by 800 marines, carried on by their 
approaches by land, the {quadron blocked up the place by 
{ca in ſuch a manner, that no faccours could be intro 
duced.. A French ſhip of the line, with fome {maller veflels 
deſtined tor the relief of the garriſon, were intercepted and 
taken by the Britiſh erufcrs; and, indeed, the redution 
of Louiſbourg was chiefly owing to the vigilance and activi- 
ty of mr. Warren, one of the. braveſt and belt officers in 
the ſervice of England. The operations of the lege Were 
wholly conducted by the engineers and otiicers who com- 
manded the Britiſh marines; and the Americans being ig- 
norant of war, were contented to act under their directions. 
The town being contiderably damaged by the bombs and 
bullets of the beſiegers, and the garriton deſpairing of re- 
lief, the governor capitulated on the 175th day of June, 
when the citv of Louiſbourg, and the iſle of Cape-Breton 

were ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſty. The garriſon 
and inhabitants engaged that they would not bear arms 
for twelve months againit Great-Britain or her allies ; and 
being embarked in 14 cartel ſhips, were tranſported to 
Rochefort. In a few days after the ſurrender of Louil- 
bourg, two French Eaſt-India ſhips, and another from Peru, 


laden wich treaſure, ſailed into the harbour, on the ſuppo- 


ſition that it flill belonged to France, and were taken by 
the Engliſh ſquadron. 

The news of this conqueſt being tranſmitted to England, 
mr. Pepperel was preferred to the dignity. of a baronet of 
Great- Britain, and congratulatory addrefles were preſented 
to the King on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cape-Breton was doubtlets, a valuable acquſition 
to Great-Britain. It not only diſtreſſed the French in their 


fiſhery and navigation, but removed all fears of encroach- 


ment and rivalſhip from the Engliſh fiſheries on the banks 
of Newfoundland. It freed New-England from the terrors 
of a dangerous neighbour; over-awed the Indians of that 
country; and ſecured the poſſeſſion of Acadia to the crown 
ol Great-Britain, The plan of this conqueſt was original- 
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ly laid by mr. Auchemuty, judge: advocate of the court 
of admiralty in New-England. He demonſtrated that 
the reduction of Cape-Breton would put the Engliſh in ſole 
poſſeſſion of the fiſhery of North-America, which would 
annually return to Great-Britain two millions ſterling for 
the manufactures yearly ſhipped to the plantations; employ 
many thouſand families that were otherwiſe unlerviceable 
to the public; increaſe the ſhipping and mariners; extend 
navigation; cut off all communication between France 
and Canada by the river St. Laurence; ſo that Queheck 
would fall of courſe into the hands of the Engliſh, who 
might expel the French entirely from America, open a cor- 
relpondence with the remote Indians, and render themſelves 
maiters of the profitable fur-trade, which was now engroſ- 
ſed by the enemy. The natives of New-England acquired 
great glory from the fucceſs of this enterpriſe. Britain, 
which had in ſome inſtances behaved like a ſtep- mother to 
her own colonies, was now convinced of their importance; 
and treated thoſe as brethern whom ſhe had too long con- 
ſidered as aliens and rivals. Circumſtanced as the nation 
is, the legiſlature cannot too tenderly cheriſh the intereſts 
of the Britiſh plantations in America. They are inhabit— 
ed by a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, animated with an 
active ſpirit of commerce; inſpired with a noble zeal for 
liberty and independence. The trade of Great-Britain, 


clogged with heavy taxes and impoſitions, has for ſome 


time languithed in many valuable branches. The French 
have underſold our cloths, and ſpoiled our markets in the 
Levant. Spain is no longer ſupplied as ufual with the 
commodities of England; the exports to Germany mult be 
conſiderably diminithed by the miſunderſtanding between 
Great- Britain and the houſe of Auſtria; confequently her 


greateſt relource muſt be in her communication with her 
own colonies, which conſume her manufactures, and make 


immenſe returns in {ugar, rum, tobacco, filth, timber, naval 
ſtores, iron, iurs, drugs, rice, and indigo. The ſouthern 
plantations likewiſe produce filk ; and with due encourage- 
ment might furniſh every thing that could be expected 
from the moſt fertile foil and the happieſt climate. The 


continent of North-America, if properly cultivated, will 


prove an inexhauſtible fund of wealth and ftrength to 
Great-Britainz and perhaps it mav become the laſt aſylum 
of Britiſh liberty, when the nation is enflaved by domeſtic 
deſpotiſm or foreign dominion; when her ſubſtance is 


waited, her ſpirit broke, and the laws and conſtitution of 
England are no more: then thole colonies, {ent off by our 


farhers, may receive and entertain their ſons as hapleſs ex- 
ues, and rumcd retugees. 
Wile the continent of Europe and the iſles of America 


were thus expoied to the ravages of war, and ſubjected to 


{uch viciftiudes of fortune, Great-Britain underwent a 
dangorous convulſion in her own bowels. The fon of the 


chevalier de St. George, fired with ambition, and animated 


with the hope of aſcending the throne of his anceſtors, re- 
ſolved to make an effort for that purpoſe, which, thbugh 
it might not be crowned with. ſuccels, ſhould at leaſt aſtoniſh 
all Chriſtendom. The jacobites in England and Scotland 
had promited, that if he would land in Britain at the head 
of a regular army, they would fupply him with proviſions, 
cartiages, and horſes, and a great number of them declared 
they would take up arms, and join his ſtandard : but they 
difapproved of his coming over without forces, as a dan- 
gerous enterprize, that would in all probability end in the 
ruin of himſelf and all his adherents. This advice, includ- 
ing an exact detail of his father's intereſt, with the diſpoſi- 
tions of his particular friends in every town and county, 
was tran{mitted to London in January, in order to be for- 
warded to prince Charles: but the perſon with whom it 
was entruſted could find no ſafe method of conveyance; ſo 
that he ſent it bac to Scotland, from whence it was dif- 
patched to France; but before it reached Paris, Charles had 
left that Kingdom. Had the paper come to his hands in 
due time, perhaps he would not have embarked in the un- 
dertaking, though he was ſtimulated to the attempt by 
many concurring motives. Certain it is, he was cajoled by 
the ſanguine milreprefentations of a few adventurers, who 
hoped to profit by the expedition. They aflured him that 
the whole nation was diſaffected to the reigning family: 
that the people could no longer bear the immenſe load of 
taxes, which was daily increaſing; and that the moſt con- 


ſiderable pertons of the kingdom would gladly ſeize the firſt 


opportunity of crowding to his ſtandard. On the other 
hand, he knew the Britiſh government had taken ſome ef- 


fectual ſteps to alienate the friends of his houſe from the 


The Elizabeth, a king's ſhip, was procured as a convoy, by the intereſt 
ef mr. Walſh, an Iriſh merchant at Nantes, and on board of her fifty 


a voyage of 18 days he landed on a little iſland between 


little time joined by a conſiderable number of hardy mountai— 


principles they had hitherto profeſſed. Some of them had 
accepted poſts and penſions: others were preferred in the 
army; and the parhament were fo attached to the reignin, 
family, that he had nothing to hope from their deliberation< 
He expected no material ſuccour from the court of France. 
he foreſaw that delay would diminiſh the number of hj, 
adherents in Great-Britain ; and, therefore, reſolved to ſeize 
the preſent occaſion, which in many reſpects was Propi. 
tious to his deſign. Without doubt, had he been proper. 
ly ſupported, he could not have found a more favours}. 
opportunity of exciting an inteſtine commotion in Great. 
Britain: for Scotland was quite unfurniſhed with troops; 
king George was in Germany; the duke of Cumberland. 
at the head of the Britiſh army, was employed in Flanders 
and great part of the Highlanders were keen for inſurrec. 
tion. The natural principles were on this occafion (tin. 
lated by the ſuggeſtions of revenge. At the beginning gf 
the war, a regiment of thoſe people had been formed, and 
tranſported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to Flander,, 
Before they were embarked, a number of them deſerted 
with their arms, on pretence that they had been decoyey 
into the ſervice, by promiſes and aſſurances that they ſhould 
never be ſent abroad; and this was really the caſe. They 
were overtaken by a body of horſe, perſuaded to ſubmit, 
brought bac to London pinioned like malefactors, and 
tried for deſertion. Three were ſhot to death, in terrorem; 
and the reſt were fent in exile to the plantations. Thoſe 
who ſuffered were perſons of fome conſequence in their own 
country; and their fate was deeply reſented by the clan; 
to which they belonged. It was conſidered as a national 
outrage; and the Highlanders who are naturally vindictive, 
waited impatiently for an opportunity of vengeance. 

The young pretender being furniſhed with a ſum of mo. 
ney, and a ſupply of arms, on his private credit, without 
the knowledge of the French court, wrote letters to hi 
friends in Scotland, explaining his delign and fituation, 
intimating the place where he intended to land, commu- 
nicating a private ſignal, and ailuring them he ſhould be 
with them by the middle of June. Theſe precautions being 
taken, he embarked on board of a ſmall frigate at Port 8. 
Nazaire, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, f. 
Thomas Sheridan, fir John Macdonald, with a ew other Iris 
and Scottiſh adventurers; and ſetting ſail on the 14th ot 
July, was joined off Belleifle by the Elizabeth a French 
ſhip of war, mounted with fixty-fix guns, as his con- 
voy.? Their deſign was to fail round Ireland, and land in 
the weitern part of Scotland: but falling in with the 
Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of the line, a very obſtinate and 
bloody action enſued. The Elizabeth was ſo diſabled that 
the could not proſecute the voyage, and with difficulty 
reached the harbour of Breſt: but the Lion was ſhattered 
to ſuch a degree, that ſhe floated like a wrec upon the wa- 
ter. The diſaſter of the Elizabeth was a great misfortune 
to the adventurer, as by her being diſabled he loſt a great 
quantity of arms, and about 100 able officers, who were 
embarked on board oof her for the benefit of his. expedit|-' 
on. Had this ſhip arrived in Scotland, ſhe could exiilr 
have reduced Fort-William, fituated in the midſt of the 
clans attached to the Stuart family. Such a conqueſt, by 
giving luſtre to the prince's arms, would have allured many 
to his ſtandard, who were indifferent 1n point of principle; 
and encouraged a great number of Highlanders to joll 
him, who were reſtri&ted by the apprehenfion, that thei! 
wives and families would be ſubject to inſults from the Eng- 
lith garriſon of this fortreſs. Prince Charles in a frigate 
continued his courſe to the weſtern iſles of Scotland. Aitct 


Barra and South-Inſt, two of the Hebrides : then he re: 
embarked, and in a few days arrived at Boradale in Arn. 
ſacy, on the confines of Lochnannach, where he was in 4 


neers, under their reſpective chiefs or leaders. On the 
I9th day of Auguſt, the marquis of Tullibardine erected the 
pretender's ſtandard at Glenſinna. Some of thoſe, ho 
ever, on whom Charles principally depended, . now food 
aloof, either fluctuating in their principles, aſtoniſhed à 
the boldneſs of the undertaking, or ſtartled at the remon- 
ſtrances of their friends, who did not fail to repreſent, 
aggravated colours, all the danger of embarking in ſuch 9 
deſperate enterpriſe. Had the government acted with probe 
vigour when they received intelligence of his arrival, the 
adventurer muſt have been cruſhed in embrio, before a) 
conſiderable number of his adherents could have bee" 
brought together : bur the lords of the regency ſeemed 


French young gentlemen embarked as volunteers, 
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. flight the information, and even to ſuſpect the integrity of 
moe by whom it was conveyed, 
einced of their milkake. | | | 
about 1200 men, encamped in the neighbourhood of Fort- 
William; and immediately hoſtilities were commenced. A 
handful of Kepoch's clan, commanded by major Donald Mac 


They were ſoon con— 
Prince Charles having aſſembled 


Donald, even before they joined the pretender, attacked two 
companies of new-raiſed ſoldiers, who, with their officer, 
were diſarmed after an obſtinate diſpute; another captain of 
the king's forces, falling into their hands, was courteouſly 
diſmiſſed with one of the pretender's manifeſtos, and a 
paſſport for his perſonal ſafety. 

The adminiſtration was now effectually alarmed. The lords 
of the regency iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward of 
zo, oo. who ſhould apprehend the prince-adventurer. The 
{ame price was {ct upon the head of the elector of Hanover, in 
a proclamation publiſhed by the pretender. A courier was 
dilpatched to Holland, to haſten the return of his majeſty, 
who arrived in England about the latter end of Auguſt. 
A requiſition was made of the booo Dutch auxiliaries; and 
ſeveral Britiſh regunents were recalled from the Netherlands. 
A loyal addreſs was preſented to the king by the city of Lon- 
don; and the merchants of the metropolis reſolved to raiſe 
two regiments at their own expence. Orders were iſſued 
to keep the trained-bands in readineſs; to array the militia 
of Weſtminſter: and inſtructions to the fame effect were 
ſent to all the lords-lieutenants of the counties throughout 
the kingdom. The principal noblemen of the nation made 
4 tender of their ſervices to their ſovereign ; and ſome of 


them received commullions to levy regiments towards the 
E ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. Bodies of volunteers were in- 
| corporated in London, and many other places; aftocia- 
tions were formed, large contributions raiſed in different 


towns, Counties, and communities ; and a great number of 
eminent merchants in London agreed to ſupport the public 
credit, by receiving, as uſual, bank-notes in payment, 
for the purpoſe of traſſic. The proteſtant clergy of all de- 


| nominations exerted themſelves with extraordinary ardour, 
in preaching againſt the religion of Rome and the preten- 
der; and the friends of the government were encouraged, 
animated and confirmed in their principles, by ſeveral ſpi— 


ritual productions publiſhed for the occaſion. | 
In a word, the bulk of the nation ſeemed unanimouſly. 


bent upon oppoſing the enterpiſe of the pretender, who, 


nevertheleſs, had already made ſurpriſing progreſs. His 
arrival in Scotland was no ſooner confirmed, than fir John 
Cope, who commanded the troops in that kingdom, at- 
ſembled what force he could bring together, and advanced 
againſt the. rebels. Underſtanding, however, that they 
had taken poticſion of a ftrong paſs, he changed his route, 


and proceeded norihwards as far as Inverneſs, leaving the 


capital and the ſouthern parts of North-Britain wholly ex- 
poſed to the incurtions of the enemy. The highlanders 
tarthwith marched to Perth, where the chevalier de St. 
George was proclaimed king of Great-Britain, and the pub- 
Ic money ſeized for his uſe : the ſame ſteps were taken at 
Dundee, and other places. Prince Charles was joined by 
the noblemen who affumed the title of the duke of Perth, 
the viſcount Strathallan, lord Nairn, lord George Murray, 
and many perſons of diſtinction, with their followers. 
The marquis of Tullibardine, who had accompanied him 
from France, took poſſeſſion of Athol, as heir of blood 
to-the-titics and eltates which his younger brother enjoyed 
in conſequence of his attainder; and met with ſome ſuc- 
els in arming the tenants for the ſupport of that cauſe 
Winch he avowed. | 
The rebel army being conſiderably augmented, though 
very ill provided with arms, croſſed the Forth in the neigh- 


bourhood of Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 


where they were joined by lord Elcho, ſon of the earl of 
Wemys, and other perſons of ſome diſtinction. On the 
ith day of September, Charles ſummoned the town to 
lurrender. The inhabitants were divided by faction, and 
diſtracted by fear: the place was not in a poſture of de— 
ence, and the magiſtrates would not expoſe the people to 
the uncertain iſſue of an aflault. Several deputations were 
ent from the town to the pretender, in order to negotiate 


terms of capitulation. In the mean time, one of the gates 


being opened for the admiſſion of a coach, Cameron of 

chiel, one of the moſt powerful of the highland chiefs, 
ruſhed into the place with a party of his men, and ſecured 
without oppoſition. Next morning the whole rebel army 


. While he reſide s at Edinburgh, ſome of the preſbyterian clergy con- 
ed to preach in the churches of that city, and publicly prayed for kin 
15 31 without ſuffering the leaſt puniſhment or moleſtation. One mini- 


in particular, of the name of Mac Vicar, being ſollicited by ſome High- 


o F 


totally routed. 
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entered, and their prince took poſſeſſion of the royal palace 
of Holyrood-houſe in the ſuburbs. Then he LN his 
father to be proclaimed at the market-croſs: there alſo 
the manifeſto was read, in which the chevalier de St. George 
declared his fon Charles regent of his dominions, promiſed 
to diſſolve the union, and redrets the grievances of Scot- 
land. His being in polleflioa of the capital encouraged 
his followers, and added reputation to his arms: but the 
treaſure belonging to the two banks of that kingdom had 
been previouſly conveyed into the callle, a ſtrong fortrets, 
with a good garrifon, under the command of gencral Guell, 
an old officer of experience and capacity. 

During theſe tranſactions, fir John Cope marched bac 
from Invernets to Aberdeen, where he embarked with his 
troops, and on the 17th day of September landed at Dun- 
bar, about 20 miles to the eaſtward of Edinburgh. Here 
he was joined by two regiments of dragoons, which had 
retired with precipitation trom the capital at the approach of 
the highland army. With this re-enforcement, his troops 
mounted to near zooo men; and he began to march to 
Edinburgh, in order to give battle to the enemy. On the 
20th day of the month, he encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Preſton-pans, having the village of Trananent in his 
front, and the ſea in his rear. Early next morning he was 
attacked by the young pretender, at the head of about 
2400 highlanders halt-armed, who charged them {word in 
hand with ſuch impetuoſity that in lefs than ten minutes 
after the battle began the king's troops were broken and 
The dragoons fled in the utmolt contuſion 
at the firſt onſet: the general officers having made fome 
unſucceſsful efforts to rally them, thought proper to con- 
{ult their own ſafety by an expeditious retreat towards Cold- 
{tream on the Tweed. All the iniantry were cither killed or 
taken; and the colours, artillery, tenis, baggage, and 
military cheſt, fell into che hands of the victor, who re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh. Never was victory more 
complete, or obtained at a {maller. expence; for not above 
50 of the rebels loſt their lives in the engagement. Five 
hundred of the King's troops were killed on the field of 
battle; and among thete Colonel Gardener, a galiint of- 
ficer, who diſdained to ſave his life at the expence of lus 
honour. When abandoned by his own. regiment of dra- 
goons he alighted from his horſe, joined the infautry, and 
tought on tobt, until he fell covered with wounds, in fight 
of his own tircthold. Prince Charles bore his good fortune 
with moderation, 
tory he had obtained: the wounded foldiers were treated 
with humanity ; and the officers were {cnt into Fife and An- 
gus, where they were left at liberty on their patrole, which 
the greater part of them {hametully broke in the ſequcl. 
From this victory the pretender reaped manifold and im- 
portant advantages. His followers were armed, his party 
encouraged, and his enemies intimidated, He was ſup— 
plied with a train of field-artillery, and a conſiderable ſum 
of money, and faw himſelf poffeffed of all Scotland, ex- 
cept the fortreſſes, the reduction of which he could not 
pretend to undertake: without proper implements and engi- 
neers. After the battle he was joined by a ſmall detach- 
ment from the highlands; and ſome chiefs, who had hi- 
therto been on the reſerve, began to exert their influence in 
his favour. But he was not yet in a condition to take ad- 
vantage of that conſternation, which his late lucceis had 
diffuſed through the kingdom of England. Se 

Charles continued to refide in the palace of Holyrood- 
houſe :4 and took meaſures for cutting off the communi- 
cation between the caſtle and the city. General Gueſt de- 
clared that he would demoliſh the city, unlets the blockade 
would be raiſed, ſo as that proviſion might be carried into 
the caſtle. After having waited the return of an expreſs 
which he had found means to diſpatch to court, he began 
to put his threats in execution, by firing upon the town. 

Some houſes were beaten down, and ſeveral perſons killed 
even at the market-croſs. The citizens, alarmed at this 
diſaſter, ſent a deputation to the prince, entreating him to 
raiſe the blocade; and he complicd with their requeſt. He 
levied a regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. 
He impoſed taxes; ſeiſed the merchandile that was depoſited 
in the king's warehouſes at Leith, and other places; and 
compelled the city of Glaſgow to accommodate him with a 
large ſum, to be repaid when the peace of the kingdom ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed. The number of his followers daily in- 
. creaſed : and he received conſiderable ſupplies of money, ar- 


landers to pray for their prince, promiſed to comply with their requeſt, and 
performed his promiſe in words to this effect: And as for the young 

prince, who is come hither in queſt of an earthly crown, grant, O Lord, 
that he may ſpeedily receive a crown of glory. * 


He prohibited all rejoicings for the vic- 
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"nn tillery, and ammunition, by ſingle ſhips that arrived from 
1 France, where his intereſt ſeemed to riſe in proportion to 

. the ſucceſs of his arms. The greater and richer part of 
Scotland was averſe to his family and pretenſtons.: but the 
people were unarmed and undiſciplined, conſequently paſ- 
five under his dominion. By this time, however, the 
14 prince-pretender was joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, the 
48 lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvie, Pitſligo; and the eldeſt 

= | | {on of lord Lovat had begun to aſſemble his father's clan, 
in order to re- enforce the victor, whoſe army lay encamped 
at Duddingſton, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino were men of broken and deſ- 
perate fortune: Elcho and Oglivie were ſons to the earls of 
Weyms and Airly; ſo that their influence was far from 
being extenſive. Pitſligo was a nobleman of a very ami- 
able character, as well as of great perſonal intereſt; and 
great dependence was placed upon the power and attach- 
ment of lord Lovat, who had entered into private engage- 
ments with the chevalier de St. George, though he ſtill wore 
the mak of loyalty to the government, and diſavowed the 
conduct of his ſon when he declared for the pretender. 
This old nobleman is the ſame Simon Fraſer whom we have 
Had occaſion to mention as a partiſan and emiffary of the 
court of St, Germains, in the year 1703. He had renounc- 
ed his connexions with that family; and, in the rebellion 
immediately after tne acceſſion of king George I. approved 
himſelf a warm friend to the proteitant ſucceſſion. Since 
that eriod he had been induced, by diſguſt and ambition, 
to change his principles again, and was in ſecret an enthu- 
ſiaſt in jacobitiſm. He had greatly augmented his eſtate, 


where, however, he was rather dreaded than bcloved. He 
was bold, enterprizing, vain, arbitrary, rapactous, cruel, 
and deceitful: but his character was chiefly marked by a 
ſpecies of low cunning and diſhmulation, which, however, 
overihot his purpole, and contributed to his own ruin. 
While Charles reſided at Edinburgh, the marquis de Guil— 
les arrived at Montroſe, as envoy from the French king, 
with ſeveral othcers, ſome cannon, and a confiderable 
quantity of fraall arms for. the ule of that adventurer.” 
While the young pretender endeavoured to 1mprove the 
advantages he had gained, the miniſtry of Great-Britain 
took every poſſible meaſure to retard his progreſs. Several 
powerful chiefs in the Highlands were attached to the go- 
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miſſions for raning 20 independent companies, and fome 
of theſe he beſtowed upon individuals who were either at- 
tach d by principle, or engaged by promile, to the pre- 
tender. He acted with indefatigable zeal for the intereſt of 
the reigning family; and greatly in ured an opulent fortune 
in their fervice. He confirmed feveral chiefs who began to 
waver in their principles: ſome he actually converted by 
the encigy of his arguments, and brought over to the 


aſſiſtance of the government, which they had determined to 


fl vernment, and exerted themſelves in its defence. The 
5 duke of Argyle began to arm his vaſſals; but, not before 
4 he had obtained the ſanction of the legiſlature. Twelve 
i hundred men were raiſed by the earl of Sutherland: the 
" lord Rae brought a confiderable number to the field: the 
"8 Grants and Monroes appeared under their reſpective lea- 
i ders for the ſervice of his majeſty : fir Alexander Macdo- 
| nald declared for king Gcorge, and the Laird of Macleod 
1 . ſent 2000 hardy Highlanders from Skie, to ſtrengthen the 
[0 {ſame intereſt. Theſe gentlemen, though ſuppoſed to be 
"Tal otherwiſe affected, were governed and directed by the ad- 
is vice of Duncan Forbes, prefident of the college of juſtice 
i at Edinburgh; a man of extenſive knowledge, agreeable 
„ manners, and unblemiſhed integrity. He procured com- 
\þ 
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-gentleman, by his induſtry and addreſs, prevented the in- 
ſurrection of 10,000 Highlanders, who would otherwiſe 
have joined the pretender; and, therefore, he may be ſaid 
to have been one great cauſe of that adventurer's miſcar- 
Triage, The earl of Loudon repaired to Inverneſs, where 
he completed his regiment of Highlanders; directed the 
conduct of the clans who had taken arms in behalf of his 
majeſty; and, by his vigilance, over-awed the diſaffected 
chieftains of that country, who had not yet openly engaged 
in the rebellion. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, 
6000 Dutch troops“ arrived in England, and three battal- 
lions of guards, with ſeven regiments of infantry, were re— 
called from Flanders, for the defence of the kingdom. 


* He ſollicited, and is faid to have obtained of the chevalier de St. George, 

me patent of a duke, and a commiſſion for being lord-lieutenant of all the 
Highlands, 

They were compoſed of the forees whe had been in garriſon at Tournay 


ment meeting on the 16th day of October, his majc} 


and obtained a conſiderable intereſt in the Highlands, 


oppoſe: others he perſuaded to remain quiet, without tak- 
ing any ſhare in the prelent troubles. . Certain 1t is, this 
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They forthwith began their march tothe North, under tl. 
command of general Wade, who received orders to affen. 
ble an army, which proceeded to Newcaſtle. The par; 
gave them to underſtand, that an unnatural-rebellion ling 
broke out in Scotland, towards the ſuppreſſion of which he 
craved their advice and aſſiſtance. He found both hou, 
cordial in their addrefles, and zealous in their attachment 
to his perſon and government. The commons: forthwith 
ſuſpended the Haheas Corpus act; and ſeveral perſon: 
were apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices 
Immediately after the ſeſſion was opened the duke of Cum. 
berland arrived from the Netherlands, and was follow, 
by another detachment of dragoons and infantry. The 
trained bands of London were reviewed by his majeſty. 
the country regiments were completed: the volunteers, in 
different parts of the kingdom, employed themſelves in. 
duſtriouſly in the exerciſe of arms; and the whole Enolif, 
nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man againſt this formidable 
invader. The government being apprehenſive of a deſcer; 
from France, appointed admiral Vernon to command x 
ſquadron in the Downs, to obſerve the motions of the ene. 
my by ſea, eſpecially in the harbours of Dunkirk and Boy. 
logn; and his cruiſers took ſeveral ſhips laden with ſoldiers, 
officers, and ammunition, deſtined for the ſervice of the 
pretender 1n Scotland. | | 

This enterpriſing youth, having collected about five tho, 
ſand men, reſolved to make an irrruption into England, 
which he accordingly entered by the weſt border on ti; 
6th day of November. Carlifte was inveſted, and in le 
than three days ſurrendered: the keys were delivered a 


Brampton, by the mayor and aldermen on their knees 


Here he found a conſiderable quantity of arms: his fathe— 
was prociamed king of Great-Britain and himſelf regent, by 
the magiſtrates in their formalities. General Wade being 
appriſed of his progreſs, decamped from Newcaſtle, and ad. 
vanced acroſs the country as far as Hexham, though th: 
fields were covered with ſnow, and the roads almoſt impa. 
ſable. There he received intelligence that Carliſle was rc. 
duced, and forthwith returned to its former ſtation. In th 
mean time, orders were iſſued for aſſembling another army 
in Staffordſhire, under the command of fir John Ligonic: 
Prince Charles, notwithſtanding this formidable oppolition, 
determined to proceed. He had received affurances fron 
France, that a conſiderable body of troops would be landed 
on the fouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diverlivn 11 
his favour; and he never doubted but that he ſhould be 
joined by all the Engliſh mal-contents, as ſoon as he could 
penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. Leaving a {mall 
garriſon in the caſtle of Carliſle, he advanced to Penrith, 
marching on foot in the Highland garb, at the head of lis 
forces: and continued his route through Lancaſler and 
Preſton to Mancheſter, where, on the the 29th day of the 
month, he eſtabliſhed his head quarters. There he wa; 
joined by about two-hundred Engliſhmen, who wei? 
formed into a regiment, under the command of colon 
Townley. The inhabitants ſeemed to receive him with 
marks of affection; and his arrival was celebrated by 1i}hum- 
nations, and other public rejoicings. His fuppoled inten- 
tion was to proſecute his march by the way of Cheſter into 
Wales, where he hoped to find a great number of adherents: 
but all the bridges over the river Merſe being broken down, 
he choole the route to Stockport, and forded the river ai 
the head of his diviſion, though the water roſe to his mid. 
dle. Hepaſled through Macclesfield and Congleton; and 
on the 4th of December entered the town of Derby, in which 


his army was quartered, and his father proclaimed with greit 


formality. He had now advanced within 109 miles of the 
capital, which was filled with terrour and confuſion. Wade 
lingered in Yorkſhire: the duke of Cumberland bad atli- 
med the command of the other army aflembled in che 
neighbourhood of Lichfield. He had marched from Stat 
ford to Stone; fo that the rebels, in turning off from Alk, 
borne to Derby, had gained a march between him aud 
London. Had Charles proceeded in his career with that 
expedition which he had hitherto uſed, he might have made 
himſelf maſter of the metropolis, where he would have bech 
certainly joined by a conſiderable number of his well-wiſhe!* 
who waited impatiently for his approach: yet this exp!9" 
could not have been achieved without hazarding an engage 
ment, and running the riſque of being encloſed within 
three armies, each greatly ſuperior to his own in number and 


and Dendermonde when thoſe places were taken, and engaged by capituli 
tion, that they ſhould not perform any military function before the rſt 02 
of January in the year 1747 ; ſo they could not have ated in England 11 
out the infringement of a ſolemn treaty. 
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ftillery« Orders were given for forming a camp on Finch - 
ler-common, where the king reſolved to take the field in 
erlon, accompanied by the earl of Stair, field- mareſcal 
and commander in chief of the forces in South-Britain. 

dome Romiſh prieſts were apprehended : the militia of 
London and Middleſex were kept in readineſs to march: 
Jouble watches were poſted at the city-gates, and ſignals of 
| .12rmappointed. The volunteers of the citywere incorporated 
into a regiment: the practitioners of the law, headed by the 
g judges, the weavers of pitalfields, and other communities, en- 
gaged in aſſociations: and even the managers of the theatres 
ollered to raiſe a body of their dependents for the ſervice of 
E the government. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions and 
appearances of unanimity, the trading part of the city, and 
hole concerned in the money-corporations were overwhelm- 


— 
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ed with fear and and dejection. They repoſed very little 
nc confidence in the courage or diſcipline of their militia and 
ty; volunteers: they had received intelligence that the French 
n were employed in making preparations at Dunkirk and Ca- 
i". WW 1ais for a decent upon England: they dreaded an infurrec- 
Iſh FT tion of the Roman catholics, and other friends of the houſe 
bie of Stuart; and they reflected that the Highlanders, of whom 
70 Z by this time they had conceived a molt terrible idea, were 

q 


E within four days march of the capital. Alarmed by theſe 


"We conſiderations, they prognoſticated their own ruin in the 
approaching revolution; and their countenances exhibit- 
ers, 


ad the plaineſt marks of horrour and deſpair. On the other 
E hand, the jacobites were elevated to an inſolence of hope, 


bs ple, who had no private property to loſe, and though no 
change would be for the worſe, waited the iſſue of this criſis 
WE with che moſt calm indifference. | 

il E This ſtate of ſuſpence was of ſhort duration. The young 
85 pretender found himſelf miſerably diſappointed in his ex- 
ho pectations. He had now advanced into the middle of the 
* kingdom, and except a few that joined him at Mancheſter, 
„ WE nota foul appeared in his behalf: one would have imagined 
"> We that all the jacobites of England had been annihilated. The 
"WW \Vclch took no ſtep to excite an inſurrection in his favour : 
5 E the French made no attempt towards an invaſion: his court 
* vas divided into factions: the Highland chiefs began to 
5 murmur, and their clans to be unruly : he ſaw himſelf with 
hes E handful of men hemmed in between two conſiderable ar- 
1 mies, in the middle of winter, and in a country diſaffect- 
ca co his cauſe. He knew he could not proceed to the me- 
5 I tropolis without hazarding a battle, and that a defeat would 


Je l be attended with the inevitable deſtruction of himſelf and 
ul his adherents; and he had received information that 
bis friends and officers had aſſembled a body of forces in 
dhe North, ſuperior in number to thoſe by whom he was 
attended. He called a council at Derby; and propoſed to 
advance towards London: the propoſal was ſupported by 


E putes, the majority determined that they ſhould retreat 
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abandoned Derby on the 6th day of December, early in 
„dee morning, and meaſured bac the route by which they 
1 WW id advanced. On the gth their van-guard arrived at Man- 
| | cheſter: on the 12th they entered Preſton, and continued 


++ h 
5 their march northwards, The duke of Cumberland, who 
vt « s . 
= was encamped at Meriden, when firſt appriſed of their re- 
- treat, detached the horſe and dragoons in the purſuit of 
5 them; while general Wade began his march from Ferry- 
19 bridge into Lancaſhire, with a view of intercepting them 
nin their route: but at Wakefield he underſtood that they 
id. bad already reached Wigan: he, therefore, repaired to 
nd bis old poſt at Newcaſtle, after having detached general 
e Oglethorpe, with his horſe and dragoons, to join thoſe 
et 00 had been ſent off from the duke's army. They pur- 
he fied with ſuch alacrity, that they overtook the rear of 
ade e rebels, with which they ſkirmiſbed, in Lancaſhire. 
1. WW [be militia of Cumberland and Weſtmorland were raiſed 
e and armed hy the duke's order, to harraſs them in their 
al. march. The bridges were broken down, the roads damag- 
hdd, and the beacons lighted to alarm the country. Ne- 
nl WT vertheleſs, they retreated regularly with their {mall train 
lat of artillery. They were overtaken at the village of Clifton, 
ade in the neighbourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dra- 
cen goons. Theſe alighted, and lined the hedges, in order to 
e, barraſs part of the enemy's rear-guard, commanded by 
loi lord John Murray; who, at the head of the Macpherſons, 
ge- tacked the dragoons ſword in hand, and repulſed them 
hin with ſome loſs. On the 1 gth day of the month, the High- 
and and army reached Carliſle, where the majority of the 
Engliſh in the ſervice of the pretender were left, at their 
ulae own defire. Charles, haying re-enforced the garriſon of 
day 
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uhich they were at no pains to conceal : while many peo- 


„ bed Nairn with great vehemence; but, after violent diſ- 


to Scotland with all poſſible expedition. Accordingly, they 
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the place, croſſed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scot- 
land, having thus accompliſhed one of the moſt ſurpriſing 
retreats that ever was performed. But the moſt remarka- 
ble circumſtance of this expedition, was the moderation 
and regularity with which thoſe ferocious people conduct- 
ed themſelves in a country abounding with plunder. No 
violence was offered ; no outrage committed; and they 
were effectually reſtrained from the exerciſe of rapine. 
Notwithſtanding the exceſſive cold, the hanger, and fatigue 
to which they muſt have been expoſed, they left behind 


no fic, and loſt a very few ſtragglers; but retired with 


deliberation, and carried off their cannon in the face of 
their enemy. The duke of Cumberland inveſted Carliſle 
with his whole army on the 21ſt day of December, and on 
the zoth the garriſon ſurrendered on a fort of capitulation 
made with the duke of Richmond. The priſoners; amount- 
ing to about 400, were impriſoned in different gaols in 
England, and the duke returned to London. 

The pretender proceeded by way of Dumfries to Glaſ- 
gow, from which laſt city he exacted ſevere contributions, 
on account of its attachment to the government, for whoſe 


ſervice it had raiſed a regiment of goo men, under the 


command of the earl of Home. Having continued ſe- 


veral days at Glaſgow, he advanced towards Stirling, and 


was joined by ſome forces which had been aflembled in his 
abſence by lords Lewis Gorden and John Drummond, bro- 
thers to the dukes of Gordon and Perth. This laſt noble- 
man had arrived from France in November, with a ſmall 
re-enforcement of French and Iriſh, and a commiſſion as 
general of theſe auxiliaries. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Perth, where he was re-enforced by the earl of Cro- 
martie, and other clans, to the number of 2000, and 
he was accommodated with a ſmall train of artillery. They 
had found means to ſurpriſe a ſloop of war at Montroſe, 
with the guns of which they fortified that harbour. 
had received a conſiderable ſum of money from Spain. 


They took poſſeſſion of Dundee, Dumblaine, Downcaſtle, 


and laid Fife under contribution. The earl of Loudon re- 


mained at Inverneſs, with about 2000 Highlanders in the ſer- 


viceot his majeſty. He conveyed proviſions to Fort- Auguſtus 
and Fort-William : he ſecured the perſon of lord Lovat, who 


ſtill temporiſed, and at length this cunning veteran accom- 


pliſhed his eſcape. The laird of Macleod, and mr. Monro 
of Culcairn, being detached from Inverneſs towards Aber- 


deenſhire, were ſurpriſed and routed by lord Lewis Gordon 


at Inverary ; and that intereſt ſecmed to preponderate in 
the north of Scotland. Prince Charles being joined by 
lord John Drummond, inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, in 
which general Blakeney commanded : but, his people were 
ſo little uſed to enterpriſes of this kind, that they made 
very little progreſs in their operations. 

By this time, a conſiderable body of forces was aſſembled 
at Edinburgh, under the conduct of general Hawley, who 


determined to leave Stirling-caſtle, and advanced to Lin- 


Iithgow, on the 13th day of January: next day his whole 
army rendezvouled at Falkirk, while the rebels were can- 
toned about Bannockburn. On the 17th day of the month, 
they began their march in two columns to attac the king's 


forces, and had forded the water of Carven, within three miles 


of Hawley's camp, before he diſcovered their intention. 
Such was the obſtinancy, felf-conceit, or contempt of the 
enemy, that he lighted the repeated intelligence he had 
received of their motions and deſign, firmly believing they 
durſt not hazard an engagement. At lengih, perceiving 
they had occupied the riſing ground to the ſouthward of 
Falkirk, he ordered his cavalry to advance, and drive 
them from the eminence ; while his infantry formed, and 
were drawn up in order of battle. The Highlanders kept 
up their fire, and took aim ſo well, that the affailans were 
broke by the firſt volley : they retreated with precipitation, 
and fell in amongſt the infantry, which were likewiſe dif- 


compoſed by the wind and rain beating with great violence 
in their faces, wetting their powder, and diſturbing their 


eye-fight. Some of the dragoons rallied and advanced 
again to the charge, with part of the infantry which had 
not been engaged: then the pretender marched up at the 
head of his corps de reſerve, contiſting of the regiment ot 
lord John Drummond, and the Iriſh piquets. Theſe re 
enforcing the Camerons and the Stuarts in the front line, 
immediately obliged the dragoons to give way a ſecond 
time ; and they again diſordered the foot in their retreat. 
They ſet fire to the camp, and abandoned Falkirk with 
their baggage and *train, which laſt had never reached the 
field of battle. The rebels followed their firſt blow, and 
great part of the royal army, after one irregular diſcharge, 
turned their bacs, and fled in the utmot}, canſternation. 
41.7 
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vindicate himſelf to the ſatisfaction of his ſovereign. 
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In all probability few or none of them would have eſcaped, 
had not general Huſk, and brigadier Cholmondeley, 
rallied part of ſome regiments, and made a gallant ſtand, 
which favoured the retreat of the reſt to Falkirk, from 
whence they retired in confuſion to Edinburgh, leaving 
the field of battle, with part of their tents and artillery, to 
the rebels; but the loſs of men did not exceed 300, includ- 
ing fir Robert Monro, colonel Whitney, and ſome other 
officers of diſtinction. It was at this period, that the officers 
who had been taken at the battle of Preſton-pans, and 
conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding themſelves unguard- 
ed, broke their parole, and returned to Edinburgh, on 
pretence of having been forcibly releaſed by the inhabitants 
of thoſe parts. * : : 

General Hawley, who had boaſted that, with two regi- 
ments of dragoons, he would drive the rebel army from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, incurred abundance 
of cenſure for the diſpoſition he made, as well as for his 
conduct before and after the action; but he found means to 
Ne- 


verthelels, it was judged neceſſary that the army in Scot- 


land ſhould be commanded by a general in whom the ſol- 


diers might have ſome confidence; and the duke of Cum- 
berland was choſen for this purpoſe. Over and above his 
being beloved by the army, it was luggeſted, that the ap- 
pearance of a prince of the blood in Scotland might have a 


= n 


favourable effect upon the minds of people in that king- 
dom: he, therefore, began to prepare for his northern ex- 
pedition. Mean while, che French miniſter at the Hague 
having repreſented to the ſtates-general, that the auxilia- 
ries which they had ſent into Great- Britain were part of the 
garriſons of Tournay and Dendermonde, and reſtricted by 
the capitulation from bearing arms againſt France for a 
certain term, the States thought proper to recal them, ra- 


ther than come to an open rupture with his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty. In the room of thole treops 6000 Heſſians were 


tranſported from Flanders to Leith, where they arrived in 


the beginning of February, under the command of their 
prince, Frederick of Hetle, ſon-in-law to his Britannic 
majeſty, By this time the duke of Cumberland had put him- 


ſelf at the head of the troops in Edinburgh, conſiſting of 


14 battalions of infantry, two regiments of dragoons, and 


1200 Highlanders from Argyleſhire, under the command of 


colonel Cambell. 
[1746] On the laſt day of January, his royal 
highneſs began his march. to Linhthgow; and the enemy 


who had .renewed the fiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only 


abandoned that enterpriſe, but croſſed the river Forth with 
precipitation. Their prince found great difficulty in main- 
taining his forces, that part of the country being quite ex- 
hauſted. He hoped to be re-enforced in the Highlands, 
and to receive ſupplies of all kinds from France and Spain: 
he, therefore, retired by Badenoch towards Inverneſs, 
which the earl of Loudon abandoned at his approach. The 
fort was ſurrendered to him almoſt without oppoſition, and 
here he fixed his head-quarters. His next exploit was the 
fiege of Fort- Auguſtus, which he in a little time reduced. 


The duke of Cumberland having ſecured the important 


poſts of Sterling and Perth, with the Heſhan. battalions, 
advanced with the army to Aberdeen, where he was joined 
by the duke of Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and Findla- 
ter, the laird of Grant, and other pertons of diſtinction. 
While he remained in this place, refreſhing his troops, 
and preparing magazines, a party of the rebels furprized a 
detachment of Kingſton's horte, and about ſeventy Argyle- 
 thire Highlanders, at Keith, who were either killed or 
taken. Several advanced parties of that militia met with 
the ſame fate in different places. Lord George Murray 
inveſted the caſtle of Blair, which was defended by fir An- 
drew Agnew, until a body of Heſſians marched to its relief, 
and obliged the rebels to retire. The prince-pretender 
ordered all his forces to aſſemble, in order to begin their 
march for Aberdeen, to attac the duke of Cumberland : 
but, in conſequence of a remonſtrance from the clans, who 
. declined leaving their families at the mercy of the king's 


- garriſon in Fort-William, he reſolved previouſly to reduce 


that fortreſs, the ſiege of which was undertaken by briga- 
dier Stapleton, an engineer in the French ſervice : but the 
place was ſo vigorouſly maintained by captain Scot, that in 
the beginning of April they thought proper to relinquiſh 
the enterprize. The earl of Loudon had retired into Su- 
therland, and taken poſt at Dornoch, where his quarters 
were beat up by a ſtrong detachment of the rebels, com- 
manded by the dukeof Perth; a major and ſixty men were 


* Sir Peter Halket, captain Lucy Scot, lieutenants Farquharſan and Cum- 
ming, with a few other gentlemen, adhered punctually to their parole, and 


tained. The ſloop of war which the rebels had ſurpr 


ſum of money, and a great quantity of arms on b 
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taken priſoners; and the earl was obliged to take ſe... 
in the iſle of Skye. Thele little checs were counter.,,, 
lanced by ſome advantages which his majeſty's arms ch. 


Montroſe was re-taken in Sutherland, with a confideraty. 

| | Oar 
which ſhe had: brought from France for the uſe of the Pre. 
render. In the ſame country, the earl of Cromartie fel 
into an ambuſcade, and was taken by the militia of Suthe.. 
land, who likewiſe defeated a body of the rebels at Gold. 
ſpie. This action happened on the very day which hu; 
been rendered famous by the victory obtained at Ci. 
loden. | | 192 5 | | 

In the beginning of April the duke of Cumberland hoe. 
gan his march from Aberdeen and on the 12th patled ge 
deep and rapid river Spey, without oppoſition from therche}, 
though a detachment of them appeared on the oppoſite fide 
Why they did not diſpute the paſſage is not eaſy to be 
conceived: but, indeed, from this inſtance of neglect, and 
their ſubſequent conduct, we may conclude they were 
under a total infatuation. His royal highneſs procecded 9 
Nairn, where he received intelligence, that the enemy had 
advanced from Inverneſs to Culloden, about the diſtance 
of nine miles from the royal army, with intention to give 
him battle. The defign of Charles, was to march in the 
night from Culloden, and ſurprize the duke's army at da- 
break: for this purpoſe the Englifh camp had been recon. 
noitred; and on the night of the 15th the Highland army 
began to march in two columns. Their defign was to fur. 
round the enemy, and attac them at once on all quarters: 
but the Jength of the columns embarrafſed the march, { 


that the army was obliged: to make many halts: the men 


had been under arms during the whole preceding night, 
were faint with hunger and fatigue, and many of them 
overpowered with fleep. Some were unable to procced: 
others dropped off unperceived in the dark; and the march 
was retarded in ſuch a manner, that it would have been im- 
poſſible to reach the duke's camp before ſun-rife. The 
deſign being thus fruſtrated, the prince-pretender was with 
great reluctance prevailed upon by his general officers to 
meaſure bac his way to Culloden; at which place he had 
no ſooner arrived, than great numbers of his follower; 
diſperſed in queſt of proviſions; and many, overcome 


with wearineſs and ſleep, threw themſelves down on the 


heath, and along the park walls. Their repoſe, however, 
was ſoon interrupted in a very diſagreeable manner. Their 
prince receiving intelligence that his enemies were in full 
march to attac him, reſolved to hazard an engagement, 
and ordered his troops to be formed for that purpoſe. On 
the 16th day of April, che duke of Cumberland having 


made the proper diſpoſitions, decamped from Nairn catch 


in the morning, and after a march of nine miles perceived 
the Highlanders drawn up in order of battle, to the num— 
ber of 4000 men, in 13 divifions, ſupplied with ſome pieces 
of artillery, The royal army, which was much more nu— 
merous, the duke immediately formed into three lines, dif- 
poſed in excellent order; and about one o'clock in the at- 
ternoon the cannonading began. The artillery ot tlie 
rebels was ill ſerved, and did very little execution: but 
that of the king's troops made dreadful havoc among the 
enemy. Impatient of this fire, their front-line advanced 
to the attac, and about 5oo of the clans charged the duke's 
left wing with their uſual impetuoſity. One regiment 13 
diſordered by the weight of this column : but two battal- 
tallions advancing from the ſecond line, ſuſtained the tirlt, 


and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a ſevere fire, that 


killed a great number. At the ſame time, the dragoons 
under Hawley, and the Argyleſhire militia, pulled down 
a park-wall that covered their right flank, and the cavalry 
falling in among the rebels, ſword in hand, complete! 
their confuſion. The French piquets on their left covered 
the retreat of the Highlanders by a cloſe and regular fire; 
and then retired to Inverneſs, where they ſurrendered them 
ſelves prifoners of war. An entire body of tbe rebels 
marched off the field in order, with their pipes playing, 
and the pretender's ſtandard diſplayed : the reſt were routed 
with great flaughter; and. their prince was with reluctance 
prevailed upon to retire. . In lefs than go minutes they 
were totally defeated, and the field covered with 1/10 
The road, as far as Inverneſs, was ſtrewed with dead bodies; 
and a good number of people, who, from . motives of cu- 
rioſity, had come to ſee the battle, were ſacrificed to the 
undiſtinguiſhing vengeance of the victors, Twelve hun- 
dred rebels were ſlain or wounded on the feld, and in the 


their conduct was approved by his majeſty. 
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oraces to the molt ſavage thirſt of revenge. 


ally in the ſervice of government. 


oe 

durſuit. The earl of Kilmarnock was taken; and in a 
ſew days lord Balremino ſurrendered to a country gentle- 
man, at whoſe houſe he preſented himſelf for this purpoſe. 
The glory of the victory was ſullied by the barharity of the 
ſoldiers. They had been provoked by their former dif- 
Not contented 
with the blood which was ſo. profuſely ſhed in the heat of 
action, they traverſed the field after the battle, and maſſa- 
cred thoſe miſerable wretches who lay maimed and ex- 
piring: Nay, {ome officers acted a part in this cruel ſcene 


Ef aflaffination: the triumph of low illiberal minds, un- 


inſpired by ſentiment, untinctured by humanity. The yan- 

wiſhed adventurer rode off the field, accompanied by the 
duke of Perth, lord Elcho, and a few hortemen : he crot- 
ſed the water of Nairn, and retired to the houſe of a gen- 


tleman in Strutharrick, where he conferred with old lord 


Lovat; then he diſmiſſed his followers, and wandered 
about a wretched and ſolitary fugitive among the ifles and 
mountains, for the ſpace of five months, during which he 
underwent ſuch a ſeries of dangers, hardſhips, and miſery, 
as no other perſon eyer outhved. . Thus, in one ſhort 
hour, all his hopes vaniſhed, and. the rebellion was entirely 
extinguiſhed. One would almoſt imagine the conductors 
of this deſperate enterprize had conſpired their own de- 
ſtruction, as they certainly neglected every ſtep that might 
have contributed to their ſafety or ſucceſs. They might 
have oppoſed the duke of Cumberland at the pafſlage of the 
Spey: they might, by proper conduct, have afterwards 
attacked his camp in the night, with a good proſpect of 
ſucceſs: As they were greatly inferior to him in number, 
and weakened with hunger and fatigue, they might have 
retired to the hills and fa neſſes, where they would have 
found plenty of live cattle for proviſion, recraned their re- 


giments, and been Joined by a ſtrong re- nforcement, which 


was actually in full march to their aſliſtan ce. but they 
were diſtracted by diilentions and iealoutics: they obeyed 


PF, 


the dictates of deſpair, and wilfully devoted hemſelves to 


min and death. When the news of the battle arrived in 


England, the nation was tranſported with joy, and ex: olled 
theduke of Cumberland as a hero and deliverer. Both houſes 


of parliament congratulared his majeſty on the auſpicious. 


E (event. They decrecd, in the moſt ſolemn manner, their 
public thanks to his royal highneſs, which were trantmit- 


ted to him by the ſpeakers; and the commons, by bill, 
added 25,000]. per annum to his former revenue. 
[Immediately after the deciſive action at Culloden, the 


duke took polletiion of Inverneſs, where 36 deterters, con- 


victed by a court-martial, were ordered to be exccuted: 
then he derached ſeveral parties to ravage the country. One 
of theſe apprehended the lady Mackintoſh who was lent 
priſoner to Inverneſs. They did not plunder her houfe, 
bur drove away her cattle, though her hutband was actu- 
The cattle of lord 
Lovat was deſtroyed. The French priſoners were lent to 
Carlifle and Penrith : Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Cromartie, 
and his ſon, the lord Macleod, were conveyed by lea to 
London; and thoſe of an inferior rank were conhned in 
ditterent” priſons. The marquis of Tullibardin, together 
with a brother of the earl of Dunmore, were ſeiſed, and 
tranſported to the Tower of London, to which the carl of 
Traquaire had been committed on fuſpicion: in a few 
months after the battle of Culloden, Murray, the preten- 
der's ſecretary, was apprehended; and the eldeſt fon of lord 


caſtle of Edinburgh. In a word, all the gaols-of Great- 
Britain, from the capital northwards, were filled with thoſe 
unfortunate captives ; and great numbers of them were 
crowded together in the holds of ſhips, where they pe- 


aries, air, and exerciſe. Some rebel chiefs eſcaped in two 
French frigates, which had arrived on the coaſt of Locha- 
ber about the end of April, and engaged three veſſels be- 
longing to his Britannic majeſty, which they obliged to re- 
lire. Others embarked on board of a ſhip on the coaſt 


of Buchan; and were conveyed to Norway, from thence 


they travelled to Sweden. 
0! Cumberland advanced with the army into the High- 


ands, as far as Fort-Auguſtus, where he encamped; and 


ent off detachments on all hands, to hunt down the fugi— 
tves, and lay waſte the country with fire and ſword. The 
caſtles of Glengary and Lochiel were plundered and burned : 
every houſe, hut, or habitation, met with the fame fate, 
Without diſtinction : all the cattle and proviſion were car— 
ned off: the men were either ſhot upon the mountains, 
like wild beaſts, or put to death in cold blood, without form 


er trial: the women, after having ſeen their huſbands and 


O0 F 


Lovat, having ſurrendered himſelf, was impriſoned in the 


hed in the moſt deplorable manner, for want of necel- : 


In the month of May, the duke 


+» 
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fathers murdered, were ſubjected to brutal violation, and 
then turned out naked, with their children, to ſtarve on 
the barren heaths. One whole family was encloſed in a 
barn, and conſumed to aſhes. Thole miniſters of ven- 
geance were 1o alert in the execution of their office, that 
in a tew days there was neither houſe, cottage, man, nor 
beait, to be ſeen in the compaſs of 530 miles: all was ruin, 


ſilence, and deſolation. 


* 


The humane reader cannot refle& upon ſuch a ſcene with- 
out grief and horrour : what then mutt have been the ſen— 
ſation of the fugitive prince, when he beheld theſe ſpecta- 
cles of woe, the diſmal fruit of his ambition? He was now 
{urrounded by armed troops, that chaied him from hill to 
dale, from roc to cavern, and from thore to ſhore. Some— 
times he lurked in caves and cottages, without attendants, 
or any other {upport but that which the pooreſt pealant 
could ſupply. Sometimes he was rowed in fiſher-boats from 
ile to iſle, among the Hebrides and often in fight of his 
purtuers. For tome days he appeared in woman's attire, and 
even pailed through the midſt of his enemies unknown. 
But, underſtanding his diſguiſe was diſcovered he aflumed 
the habit of a travelling mountaineer, and wandered about 
among the woods and heaths, with a matted beard and 
iqualid looks, expoſed to hunger, thirſt, and wearinets, 


and in continual danger of being appreheade i. He was ob- 


liged to trult his life to the fidelity of above H individuals, 
and many of theſe were in the lowelt paths of fortune.“ 
They knew that a price-of thirty thouſand pounds was ſet 
upon his head; and that, by betraying him, they ſhould 
enjoy wealth and affluence: but they deteſted the thought 
of obtaining riches on ſuch infamous terms, and miniſtred 
to his neceſſities, with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity, even at 


the hazard of their own deſtruction. In che courle of theſe pe- 
regrinations, he was more than once hemmed in by his pur- 


luers, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to preclue all poſſibility 
of elcaping: yet, he was never abandoned by his hope and 


recollection: he kill tound ſome expedient that ſaved hun 


trom captivity and death; and through the whole courſe of 
his diitrefles maintained 


the molt ama ing equanimity and 
good humour. 


At lengtha privateer ot St. Malo, hired by 


the young Sheridan and ſome other Iriſh adhc/:nts, arrived 


in Lochnannach; and on the 2oth dan of ehtember this 
unfortunate prince embarked in the habit vhich he whore 
for diſguiſe. His eye was hollow, his vitae wan, and his 


conſtitution greatly impaired by famine anc, fatioue, He was 


accompanied by Cameron of. Lockiel, and his brocher, with 
a few other exiles. 


Thev ſet {ail for France, and after have 


ing paſſed unſcen, by means of a thic fog, through 2 Brittth 


* 


ſquadron commanded b, admiral Leſtock, and been chated 
by two Engliſh ſhips of war, arrived in ſafety at Rofan, 
near Morlaix, in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have Fund 
it ſtill more difficult to eſcape, had not the vigilaude and 
eagernels of the government been relaxed, in confequence 
of a report, that he had already fallen among ſome perſons 
that were ſlain by a volley from one of the duke's detach- 
ments. | 5 

Having thus. explained the riſe, progreſs, and extinction 
of the rebellion, it will be neceſſary to take a retroſpective 


view of the proceedings in parliament. The neceſſary ſteps 
being taken for quicting the inteſtine commotions of the 


kingdom, the two houſes began to convert their attention 
to the affairs of the continent. On the 14th day of Janu- 
ary, the king repaired to the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech 
from the throne gave his parhament to underſtand, that the 
ſtates-general had made preſſing inſtances for his aſſiſtance in 
the preſent conjuncture, when they were in ſuch danger of 
being oppretled by the power of France n the Netherlands: 
that he had promiſed to co-operate: with them towards op- 
poling the further progreſs of their enemies; and even con— 
certed meaſures for that purpole. He declared it was 


with regret that he aſked any furthur aids of his people: he 


exhorted them to watch over the public credir; and ex- 
preſſed his entire dependance on their zeal and upanimity. 
He was favoured with loyal addreſſes, cou ed in the warm- 
eſt terms of duty and affection: but the ſupplies were 
retarded by new convulſions in the miniitry. The earl of 


Granville had made an effort to retrieve nis influence in the 
cabinet, and his ſovereign favoured his pietcntions, The two 
brothers, who knew his alpring genius, and dreaded his 


ſuperior talents, refuſed to admit ſuch a colleague into the 
adminiftration : they even reſolved to ſtrengthen their party, 
by introducing freſh auxiliaries into the offices of late. 
Some of theſe were perſonally diſagreeble to his maje.ty, 
who accordingly rejected the ſuit by which they were re- 


commended. The duke of Newcaſtle and his brother, with 


all their adherents, immediately reſigned their employments. 
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The earl of Granville was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and 
reſumed the reins of adminiſtration: but, finding himſelf 
unequal to the accumulated oppoſition that preponderated 
againſt him: for ſeeing that he ſhould not be able to ſecure the 
ſupplies in parliament; and dreading the conſequences of that 
confuſion which his reſtoration had already produced, he, in 
three days, voluntarily quitted the helm; and his majaſty 
acquieſced in the meaſures propoſed by the oppoſite party. 
The ſeals were re- delivered to the duke of Newcaſtle and 
the carl of Harrington: Mr Pelham, and all the reſt who had 
reſigned, were reinſtated in their reſpective employments; 
and offices were conferred on ſeveral individuals who had 
never before been in the ſervice of the government. William 
Pitt, eſq. was appointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon 
promoted to the place of paymaſter-general of the forces; 
at the ſame time the king declared him a privy-counſellor. 
This gentleman had been originally defigned for the army, 
in which he actually bore a commiſſion; but fate reſerved 
him for a more important ſtation. In point of fortune he 
was barely qualified to be elected member of parliament, 
when he obtained a ſeat in the houſe of commons, where he 
ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. He difplayed a ſurpriſing 
extent and preciſion of political knowledge, an irreſiſtible 
energy of argument, and ſuch power of elocution, as ſtruc 
his hearers with aſtoniſhment and admiration. It flaſhed 
like the lightening of heaven againſt the miniſters and ſons 
of corruption, blaſting were it ſmote, and ere the 
nerves of oppoſition: but his more ſubſtantial praiſe was 
founded upon his diſintereſted integrity, his incorruptible 
heart, his unconquerable ſpirit of independence, and his in- 
variable attachment to the intereſt and liberty of his country. 
The quiet of the miniſtry being re-eſtabliſhed, the houſe 
of commons provided for 40,000 ſeamen, nearly the ſame 
number of land-forces, beſides 15 regiments raiſed by the 
nobility, on account of the rebellion, and about 12,000 ma- 
rines. They ſettled funds for the maintenace of the Dutch 
and Heſhan troops that were in England, as well as for the 
ſubſidy to the landgrave. They granted 300,000]. to the 
king of Sardinia; 400,000l. to the queen of Hungary; 
310,000. to defray the expence of 18,000 Hanoverians ; 
about 33,000]. in ſubſidies to the elector of Mentz and Co- 
logn; and 500,000. in a vote of credit and confidence to 
his majeſty. The whole charge of the current year amounted 
to 7, 280, oool. which was raiſed by the land and malt-taxs, 
annuities on the additional duties impoſed on glaſs, and 
ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, a deduction from the finking- 
fund, and exchequer bills, chargeable on the firſt aids 
that ſhould be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature refolved to 
make examples of thoſe who had been concerted in diſtur- 
bing the peace of their country. In June an act of attainder 
was paſſed againſt the principal perſons who had embarked 
in that deſperate undertaking ; and courts were opened in dif- 
ferent parts of England, for the trial of the priſoners. Se- 
venteen perſons who had borne arms in the rebel army were 
executed at Kenington-common, in the neighbourhood of 
London, and ſuffered with great conſtancy under the dread- 
ful tortures which their ſentence preſcribed : nine were put to 
death, in the ſame manner, at Carlifle; fix at Brumton, 
ſeven at Penrith, and eleven at York : of theſe a conſidera- 
ble number were gentlemen, and acted as officers: about 
fitty had been executed as deſerters in different parts of Scot- 
land: eighty-one ſuffered the pains of the law as traitors. 
A few obtained pardons, and a conſiderable number were 
tranſported to the plantations. Bills of indictment for high- 
treaſon were found by the county of Surry againſt the earls 
of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and lord Balmerino. Theſe 
noblemen were tried by their peers in Weſtminſter-hall, the 
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lord- chancellor preſiding as lord high- ſteward for the occa- 


ſion. The two earls confefled their crimes and in pathetic 
ſpeeches recommended themſelves to his majeſty's mercy. 
Lord Balmerino pleaded not guilty : he denied his having 
been at Carliſle at the time ſpecified in the indictment, but 
this exception was over-ruled : then he moved a point of 
law 1n arreſt of judgment, and was allowed to be heard by 
his counſel. They might have expatiated on the hardſhip 
of being tried by an ex poſt facto law, and claimed the pri- 
vilege of trial in the county where the act of treaſon was 
ſaid to have been committed. The ſame hardſhip was im- 

oſed upon all the impriſoned rebels: they were dragged 
in captivity to a ſtrange country, far from their friends and 
connexions, deſtitute of means to produce evidence in their 
favour, even if they had been innocent of the charge. 
Balmerino waved this plea, and ſubmitted to the court, 
which pronounced ſentence of death upon him and his two 
aſſociates. Cromartie's life was ſpared; but the other two were 


beheaded, in the month of Auguſt, on Tower-hill. x; 
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marnock was a nobleman of fine perſonal accompliſhmentz. 
he had been educated in revolution principles, and engaged 


in the rebellion, partly from the deſperate ſituation of hie : 
fortune, and partly from reſentment to the government, on x 
his being deprived of a penſion which he had for ſome time a 
enjoyed. He was convinced of his having acted crim;. » 
nally, and died with marks of penitence and contrition : 
Balmerino had been bred to arms, and acted upon principle. 6 
he was gallant, brave, rough, and reſolute: he eyed the im. l 
plements of death with the moſt careleſs familiarity, a, : 
{ſeemed to triumph in his ſufferings. be 
In November, mr. Ratcliffe, the titular earl of Derwer:. MR © 
water, who had been taken in a ſhip bound to Scotland. " 
was arraigned on a former ſentence, paſſed againſt hin 5 7 1 
the year 1716: he refuſed to acknowledge the authority of 95 
the court, and pleaded that he was a ſubject of France, ho. 
noured with a commiſſion, in the ſervice of his molt chriſ. 7 
tian majeſty. The identity of his perſon being proved. 
a rule was made for his execution; and on the $th day of 3 15 
December he ſuffered decapitation, with the moſt perf.4 WE 7 
compoſure and ſerenity. | | I ; 
Lord Lovat, now turned of 80, was impeached by the com. if 
mons, and tried in Weſtminſter-hall before the lord his}. ME 5 
ſteward. John Murray, ſecretary to the prince-pretende: | = 
and ſome of his own domeſtics appearing againſt him, he > 
was convicted of high-treaſon, and condemned. Notwit\. ME "d 
ſtanding his age, infirmities, and the recollection of hs 1 
conſcience, which was ſuppoſed tc be not altogether vod 00 
of offence, he died like an old Roman, exclaiming due : 
et decorum pro patria mori.” He ſurveyed the crowd wi, cot 
attention, examined the ax, jeſted with the execution-r, 845 
and laid his head upon the bloc with the utmoſt indifference. ; ths 
From this laſt ſcene of his life one would have concluded, N ©: 
that he had approved himſelf a patriot from his youth, ad te 
never deviated from the paths of virtue. | Nel 
The flame of war on the continent did not expire at tie ben 
election of an emperor, on the re-eſtabliſhment of peace q Gora 
among the princes of the empire. On the contrary, it rage! an 
with double violence in der ae of theſe events; tes 
the force that was before divided being now united in on: ine 
body, exerted itſelf with greater vigour and rapidity. The pof 
ſtates- general were overwhelmed with conſternation. Not. rain 
withſtanding the pains they had taken to avoid a war, and ene 
the condeſcention with which they had ſoothed and fup- WM :;x 
plicated the French monarch in repeated embaſſes and me. Neo 
morials, they ſaw themſelves ſtripped of their barrier, an! nafl 
once more in danger of being overwhelmed by that ambi- WF in 
tious nation. The city of Bruſſels had been reduced ur: van 
ing the winter; ſo that the enemy were in poſſeſſion of al har 
the Auſtrian netherlands, except a few fortreſſes. Great ot 
part of the forces belonging to the republic were reſtricted MW the 
from action by capitulations, to which they had ſubſcribe, Nato 
The ſtates were divided in their councils between the two WW ite 
factions which had long ſubfiſted. They trembled at the on: 
proſpect of ſecing Zealand invaded in the ſpring. Th: WW: 
Orange party loudly called for an augmentation of their WW co 
forces by ſea and land, that they might proſecute the war Wi prep 
with vigour. The common people, fond of novelty, das- e 
zled by the ſplendor of greatneſs, and fully perſuaded thu WM ter 
nothing but a chief was wanting to their ſecurity, de. ne 
manded the prince of Orange as a ſtadtholder ; and even d. 
mingled menaces with-their demands. The oppoſite fic- le 
tion dreaded alike the power of a ſtadtholder, the neigh- Nas 
bourhood of a French army, and the ſeditious diſpoſition i oblig 
of the populace. An ambatlador was ſent to London witl Wi fic] 
repreſentations of the imminent dangers which threaten be 
the republic, and he was ordered to ſollicit in the mot Were 
preſſing terms the aſſiſtance of his Britannic majeſty, that Madras 
the allies might have a ſuperiority in the Netherlands Roth 
the beginning of the campaign. The king was very vc Wi Hoop 
diſpoſed to comply with their requeſt; but the rebellion m Maut 


his kingdom, and the diſſentions in his cabinet, had 1e. fiugn 
tarded the ſupplies, and embarraſſed him ſo much, that 1 Quart 
found it impoſſible to make thoſe early preparations u 
were neceflary to chec the career of the enemy. bey 


The king of France, with his general, the count dt Th 
Saxe, took the field in the latter end of April, at the head tte P, 
of 120,000 men, and advanced towards the allies; wio, 2 Wi 
the number of 44000, were entrenched behind the Demef, WF..' Th 
under the conduct of the Auſtrian general Bathiani, u WW.” 


retired before them, and took poſt in the neighbourho Wi 
of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mareſchal Saxe BW 0 
immediately inveſted Antwerp, which in a few days var ace 
ſurrendered. Then he appeared before the ſtrong tow? © Wh: 
Mons in Hainault, with an irreſiſtible train of artillery, dag 
Lat the 
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mmenſe quantity of bombs and warlike implements. He 
carried on his approaches with ſuch unbating impetuoſity, 
chat, notwithſtanding a very vigorous defence, the garriſon 
was obliged to capitulate on the 27th day of June, in about 
28 days after the place had been inveſted. Sieges were not 
now carried on by the tedious method of fapping. The 
French king found it much more expeditious and effectual 
to bring into the field a prodigious train of battering can- 
non, and enormous mortars, that kept up {luch a fire as no 

arriſon could ſuſtain, and diſcharged ſuch an inceſſant 
hail of bombs and bullets, as 1n a very little ime reduced 
to ruins the place, with all its fortifications. St. Guiſlain 
and Charleroy met with the fates of Mons and Antwerp: 
o that by the middle of July the French king was abſolute 
maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine had by this time aſſumed the 
command of the confederate army at Terheyde, which be- 
ing re-enforced by the Heſſian troops from Scotland, and 
a treſh body of Auſtrians under count Pali, amounted to 
$7,000 Men, including the Dutch forces commanded by 
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ſtorm would fall upon Namur, marched towards that place, 
and took poſt in an advantageous ſituation on the 18th day 
of July, in ſight of the French army, which was encamp- 
ed at Gemblours. Here they remained till the 8th day of 
Auguſt, when a detachment of the enemy, commanded by 


ö 


ES 


0 1 count Lowendahl, took poſſeſſion of Huy, where he found 
e a large magazine belonging to the confederates ; and their 
communication with Maeſtricht was cut off. Marelchal 
„saxe, on the other fide, took his meaſures to well, chat 
© WE they were utterly deprived of all ſubſiſtence. Then prince 
4, WE Charles, retiring acroſs the Maeſe, abandoned Namur to 
14 WE the efforts of the enemy, by whom it was immediately in- 

E veſted, The trenches were opened on the 2d day of Sep- 
be WWW ember; and the garriſon, conſiſting of 75000 Auſtrians, de- 
ce ended themſelves with equal {kill and reſolution : but the 
el cannonading and bombardment were fo terrible, that in a 
for WW few days the place was converted into a heap of rubbith ; 


— 
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and on the 2 jd day of the month the French monarch took 
* WE polictiion of this ſtrong fortreſs, which had formerly ful- 


of. WW tained ſuch dreadful attacs. Mean while: the allied army 
and encamped at Macſtricht were joined by fir John igonier, 
up- WW with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian battalions; and prince Charles 
ne- Wi celolved to give the enemy battle. With this view he 
and Wl paſſed the Maeſęe on the 13th day of September, and ad- 
1i- WW ranced towards Mareſchal Saxe, whom he found fo ad- 
lur- WW vantageouſly poſted at Tongres, that he ought proper to 
all WW march bac ro Maeſtricht. On the 26th du of September he 
rea Wl crofled the Jaar in his retreat; and his rear was attacked by 
ed che enemy, who were repulſed. But count Saxe being re- 
ved. WW enforced by a body of troops under the count de Clermont, 
to Letermined to bring the confederates to an engagement. 
the on the 14th day of the month he pafſed the Jaar, while they 
The ok pofteſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Rou- 
their coux, drew up their forces in order of battle, and make 
43 breparations for giving him a warm reception. On the 1k 
7 


ew of October the enemy advanced inf three columns; and 
a terrible cannonading began about noon. 
ace Waldeck on the left was charged with great fary ; 
Jad after an obſtinate defence overpowered by numbers. 
he villages were attacked in columns, and as one brigade 
Jas repulſed another ſucceeded; ſo that the allies were 
obliged to abandon theſe poſts, and retreat towards Mae— 
, che, with the loſs of ;000 men, and 30 pieces of artillery. 
Ihe victory, however, colt the French general a much 
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moi WF ercater number of lives; and was attended with no ſolid 
that advantage. Sir John Ligonier, the earls of Crawford and 

5 by Rothes, brigadier Douglas, and other ofticers of the Britiſh 
well uoops, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their gallantry and con- 
n in duct on this occation. This action determined the cam- 
ie lea. The allies paſſing the Meaſe, took up their winter 
or quarters in the duchies of Limburgh and Luxembourg; 
tha 


Pile the French cantoned their troops in the places which 
chen had newly conquered. 

he campaign in Italy was altogether unfavourable to 
le French and Spaniards. The houſe of Auſtria being no 
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Ns nobleman, ſo remarkable for his courage and thirſt of glory, ex- 
, very extraordinary inſtance of preſence of mind on the morning 
l preceded this battle. He and ſome volunteers, accompanied by his 
_; camp, and attended by two orderly dragoons, had rode ont before 
1 6 '0Teconnoitre the fituation of the enemy; and fell in upon one of their 
Waänced guards. The {erjeant who commanded it immediately turned out 
uten. anc their pieces were preſented when the earl firit perceived them. 
Pak. betraying the leaſt mark of diſorder, he rode up to the ſerjeant, 
1 


d. ' . ; : 
7 i uns the character of a French general, told him in that language, 
Th ere * 


8 ſceiye d a 


as no occaſion for ſuch ceremony. Then he aiked, if they had 
ny of the enemy's parties? and being aniwered in the negative, 
"y well (faid he) be upon your guard; and if you ſhould be attacked, 


the prince of Waldeck. The generals, ſuppoſing the next 


At two o'clock. 
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longer preſſed on the ſide of Germany, was enabled to 
make the ſtronger efforts in this country; and the Britith 
ſubſidy encouraged the king of Sardinia to act with re- 
doubled vivacity. Mareſchal Maillebois occupied the 
greater part of Piedmont with about 30,000 men. Don 
Philip and the count de Gages were at the head of a greater 
number in the neighbourhood of Milan; and the duke of 
Modena, with 8000, ſecured his own dominions. The 
king of Sardinia augmented his forces to 26,000; and the 
Nuſtrian army, under the prince of Lichtenſtein, amount- 
ed to a much greater number; {ſo that the enemy were re- 
duc ed to the neceſſity of acting on the defentive, and re- 
tired towards the Mantuan. In February baron Leutrum, 
the Piedmonteſe general, inveſted and took the ſtrong for- 
trefles of Aſte. He afterwards relieved the citidel of Alex- 
andria, which the Spaniards had bloced up in the winter, 
reduced Caſal, recovered Valencia, and obliged Maillebois 
to retire to the neighbourhood of Genoa. On the other fide, 
don Philip and count Gages abandoned Milan, Pavia, and 
Parma, retreating before the Auſtrians with the utmolk 
precipitation to Placentia, where they were joined on the 3d 
of June by the French forces under Maillebois. 

Betore this junction was effected, the Spaniſh general, 
Pignatelli, had pailed rhe river Po in the night with a ſtrong 
detachment, and beaten up the quarters of 7000 Aultrians 
poited at Codogno. Don Philip, finding himſelf at the 
head of 52,000 men by his junction with the French gene- 
ral, reſolved to attac the Aultrians in their camp at San- 
Lazaro, before they ſhould be re-enforced by his Sardinian 
majelty. Accordingly, on the fourth day of June in the 
evening, he marched with equal filence and expedition, and 
entered the Auſtrian trenches about eleven, when a det- 
perate battle enſued. The Aultrians were prepared for the 
attac, which they ſuſtained with great vieour till morning. 
Then they quitted their entrenchments, and charged the 
enemy in their turn with fuch fury, that after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance the combined army was broke, and retired with 
precipitation to Placentia, leay 


ws 


ing on the field 15,600 men 
killed, wounded, and taken, together with ſixty col- urs; 
and ten pieces of ariillery.- In a few wecks the Auſtrians 
were joined by the Picdmonteſe: the king of Sardinig aſ- 
ſumed the chief command; and prince Lichtenſtein being 
indiſpoſed, his place was ſupplied by the marquis de Botta. 
Don Philip retired to the other fide 


| ot the Po, and extended 
his conqueits in the open country 


of the Milaneſe. The 
king of Sardinia called a council of war, in which it was 
determined that he thould pats the river with a ſtrong body 
of troops, in order to ſtraighten the enemy on oe fide; 
while the marquis de Botta ſhould march up the Tydone, 
to cut off their communication with Placentia. They forth- 
with quitted all the poſts they had occupied between the 
Lambro and Adda, reſolving to repaſs the o, and retre 
to Tortona. With this view they threw bridges of boa 
over that river, and began to paſs on the gth day of 0 

in the evening. They were attacked at Rotto-Freddo by 
a detachment of Auitrians, under general Serbelloni, who 
maintained the engagement till ten in the morning, when 
Botto arrived: the battle was renewed with doubled rage, 
and laſted till four in the afternoon, when the enemy 3 
tired in great diſorder to Tortona, with the loſs of 8090 
men, a good number of colours and ſtandards, and 18 
PICCES of cannon. This victory coſt the Aultrians 4000 
men killed upon the ſpot, including the gallant general 
Bernclau. The victors immediately ſummoned Placentia 
to ſurrender; and the garriſon, conſiſting of good men, 
were made priſoners of war: don Philip continued his re— 
treat, and of all his forces brought 26,000 only into the 
territories of Genoa. » | 
The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians rejoining in the neigh— 
bourhood of Pavia, advanced to Tortona, of which they 
took poſſeſſion without reſiſtance, while the enemy ſheltered 
themſelves under the cannon of Genoa. They did not long 
continue in this fituation : for on the 22d day of Aunt 
they were again in motion, and retired into Provence. 
The court of Madrid imputing the bad ſucceſs of this can: - 
paign to the miſconduct of count Gages, recalled that 


41 


Iwill take care that you ſhall be ſuſtained.“ So ſaying, he and his company 
retired before the ſerjeant could recollect himſelf from the ſurpriſe occafion- 
ed by this unexpected addreſs. In all probability he was ſoon ſenfible of his 
miſtake ; for the incident was that very day publicly mentioned in the 
French army. The prince of Tingray, an officer in the Anf'r11n ſervice, 
having been taken priſoner in the battle that enſued, dined with mareſchal 
count Saxe, who diſmiſſed him on his parole, and defired he would charge 
himſelf with a facetious compliment to his old friend, the earl of Crawford, 
He wiſhed bis lordſhip joy of being a French general, and-ſaid he could not 
help being diſpleaſed with the ſerjeant, as he had not procured him the ho- 
nour of his lordihip's company at dinner. 
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general, and ſent che marquis de las Minas to reſume the 
command of the forces. In the mean time, the vic— 
torious confederates appeared before Genoa on the 4th 
day of December: and the ſenate of that city thinking it 
incapable of defence, ſubmitted to a very mortifying capi- 
tulation, by which the gates were delivered up to the Au- 
ſtrians, together with all their arms, artillery, and ammu— 


' nition: and the city was ſubjected to the molt cruel con- 


tributions. The marquis de Botta being left at Genoa with 
16,000 men, the king of Sardinia reſolved to pals the Var, 
and purſue the French and Spaniards into Provence : but, 
that monarch being ſeiſed with the ſmall-pox, the conduct 
of this expedition was entruſted to count Brown, an Au- 
ſtrian general of Iriſh extract, who had given repeated 
proofs of uncommon valour and capacity. He was on this 
occaſion aſſiſted by vice-admiral Medley, who commanded 
the Bitiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean. The French 


forces had fortified the paſſes of the Var, under the con- 


duct of the mareſchal de Belleiſſe, who thought proper to 
abandon his poſts at the approach of count Brown; and 
this general, at the head of 50,000 men, paſſed the river, 
without oppoſition, on the gth day of November. While 
he advanced as far as Draguignan, laying the open country 
under contribution, baron Roth, with- 24 battalions, 1n- 
veſted Antibes, which was at the ſame time bombarded 
on the ſide of the ſea by the Britiſh {quadron. The trenches 
were opened on the 2oth {ay ot September: but Belleifle 
having afſernbled a numerous army, ſuperior to that of the 
confederates, and the Genoeſe having expelled their Au- 
ſtrian gueſts, count Brown abandoned the enterpriſe, and 
repatſed the Var, not without ſome damage from the 
enemy. . 
The court of Vienna, which has always patroniſed op- 
preſlion, exacted ſuch heavy contributions from the Ge- 
noeſe, and its directions were ſo rigorouſly put in execution, 
that the people were reduced to deſpair; and reſolved to 
make a laſt effort for the recovery of their liberty and in- 
dependence. Accordingly, they took arms in ſecret, ſeized 
ſeveral important poſts of the city; furprized ſome batta- 
lions of the Auſtrians; ſurrounded others, and cut them 
in pieces; and, in a word, drove them out with great 
laughter. The marquis de Botta acted with caution and 
ſpirit: but being overpowered by numbers, and apprehen- 
five of the peaſants in the country, who were 1n arms, he 
retreated to the paſs of the Bochetta on the fide of Lom- 
bardy, where he ſecured himſelf in an advantageous fitua- 
tion, until he could receive re-enforcements. The loſs he 
had ſuſtained at Genoa did not hinder him from reducing 
Savona, a ſea-port town belonging to that republic; and he 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of Gavi. The Genocle, 
on the contrary, exerted themſelves with wonderful induſ- 
try in fortifying their city, raiſing troops, and in taking 
other meaſures for a vigorous defence, in caſe they ſhould 
again be inſulted. | | 
The naval tranſactions of this year reflected very little 
honour on the Britiſh .nation. Commodore Peyton,” who 
commanded fix ſhips of war in the Eaſt-Indies, ſhamefully 
declined a deciſive engagement with a French ſquadron 
of inferior force; and abandoned the important ſettlement 
of Madras on the coaſt of Coromandel, which was taken 
without oppoſition in the month of September by the French 
commodore, de la Bourdonnais. Fort St. David, and the 
other Britiſh factories in India, would have probably ſhared 
the ſame fate, had not the enemy's naval force in that coun- 
try been ſhattered and partly deſtroyed by a terrible tempeſt; 


No event of conſequence happened in America, though 


it was a ſcene that ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt ſucceſs: 


to the arms of England. The reduction of Cape-Breton 
had encouraged the miniſtry to project the conqueſt of Que- 
beck, the capital of Canada, fituated upon the river of St. 
Laurence. Commiſſions were ſent to the governors of the 
Britiſh colonies in North-America, empowering them to 
raiſe companies to join the armament from England ; and 
8000 troops were actually raiſed in conſequence of theſe 
directions; while a powerful tquadron and tranſports, hav- 
ing ſix regiments on board, were prepared at Portſmouth 


for this expedition. But their departure was poſtponed 


by unaccountable delays, until the ſeaſon was judged too 
far advanced to riſque the great ſhips on the boiſterous 
coaſt of North-America. That the armament, however, 
might not be wholly uſeleſs to the nation, it was employed 
in making a deſcent upon the coaſt of Bretagne, on the 
ſuppoſition that Port L'Orient, the repoſitory of all the 
ſtores and ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt-India com- 
pany, might be ſurprized; or, that this invaſion would- 


alarm the enemy, and, by making a diverſion, facilitate 
the operations of the Auſtrian general in Provence. 
The naval force intended for this ftrvice conſiſted «; 
ſixteen great ſhips, and eight frigates, beſides bomb-ket ches 
and ftore-ſhips,' commanded by Richard Leſtock, x; 
pointed admiral of the blue diviſion. Six battalions of land 
troops, with a detachment of matroſſes and bombardiers, we 
embarked in 30 tranſports, under the conduct of lieutenin;. 
general Sinclair; and the whole fleet fer fail from Plymauty 
on the 14th day of September. On the 2oth the tro; 
were landed in Quimperlay-bay, at the diftance of ten mil: 
from Port-L'Orient. The militia, re-enforced by ſon; 
detachments from different regiments, were aflembic :; 
the number of 2000, and ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe the di. 
embarkation: but, ſeeing the Britiſh troops determined t 
land at all events, they thought proper to retire. New 
day general Sinclair advanced into the country, {kirmilt;y 
with the enemy in his route; and arriving at the village 8 
Plemure, within half a league from Port-L'Orient, fun. 
moned that place to ſurrender. He was viſited by a dep. 
ration from the town, which offered to admit the Britih 
forces, on condition that they ſhould be reftrained from 
pillaging the inhabitants, and touching the magazines; an! 


\Fii 


ach | 45 + aus, n 
that they ſhould pay a juſt price for their proviſions. Tt 4 
terms being rejected, the inhabitants prepared for a viz n 


rous defence; and the Engliſh general reſolved to befes 
the place in form, though he had neither time, artillery, 
nor forces ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize. This {tran 
reſolution was owing to the declaratiomof the engines 


Hl 


who promiſed to lay the place in aſhes in the-ſpace of 2, 


— 


hours. All his cannon amounted to no more than a {-y 
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given the aſſault on the firit night after his arrival, whe t 
the town was filled with terrour and confuſion, and deſtitue ti 
of regular troops, in all probability it would have ben u 
eaſily taken by ſcalade: but the reduction of it was ren i { 
dered impracticable by his delay. The ramparts were a 
mounted with cannon from the ſhips in the harbour: g 
works were  railed with great induſtry : the garriſon wa I wy 
re-enforced by ſeveral bodies of regular troops; and ru WM 
numbers were aſſembling from all parts; fo that the Bri: WR n 
forces were in danger of being ſurrounded in an enem AF u 
country. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the; WM 1i 
opened a ſmall battery againſt the town, which was fc lM of 
fire in ſeveral places by their bombs and red-hot bullets, Nee 
they likewiſe repulſed part of the garriſon which had mai Wi vi 
a ſally to deſtroy their works: but their cannon producmg RP in 
no effect upon the fortifications, | the fire from the tom er 
daily increaſing, the engineers owning they could not pe di 
form their promiſe, and admiral Leſtock declaring, in e ve 
peated meſſages, that he could no longer expole the ſhips th 
on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſcafon of the year, genera] Sin- of 
clair abandoned the ſiege. Having cauſed the two iron ac 
pieces of cannon and the mortars to be ſpiked, he retreate! a 
in good order to the ſea-ſide, where his troops were rc-ett: h 
barked, having ſuſtained very inconfiderable damage tine: ta 
their firſt landing. He expected re-enforcements {ro Tl: 
England, and was reſolved to wait a little longer for tlic! th 
arrival, in hopes of being able to annoy the enemy mot li 
effectually. In the beginning of October the flect falle! pr 
to Quiberon-Bay, where they deſtroyed the Ardent, \ m 
French ſhip of war of 64 guns; and a derachment of tus de 
forces being landed, took poſleſhon of a fort on the pennt ne 
ſula: while the little iſlands of Houat and Heydic were . th 
duced by the ſailors. In this fituation the admiral and ge. dc 
neral continued till the 19th day of the month, when tte th 
forts being diſmantled, and the troops re-embarked, tit 'Y 
fleet ſailed from the French coaſt: the admiral returned io re! 
England, and the tranſports with the foldiers procceded “ nu 
Ireland, where they arrived in ſafety. ; an 
This expedition, weak and frivolous as it may ſech, of 
was reſented by the French nation as one of the gre: al 
infults they had ever ſuſtained; and demonſtrated the d. di 
ſibility of hurting France in her tendereſt parts, by me! Of 
of an armament of this nature, well-timed, and vigor0 te 
conducted. Indeed, nothing could be more abſurd of las 
cipitate than an attempt to diſtreſs the enemy by lands co 
a handful of troops, without draft-horſes, tents, or dd, tO 
lery, from a fleet of ſhips lying on an open beach, ce th 
to the uncertainty of weather in theagnoſt tempeftud“ tw. 
ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the retreat and rer mc 
barkation altogether precarious. The Britiſh ſquadrons 
the Weſt-Indies performed no exploit of conſequence u 15 
courſe of this year. The commerce was but indifferent dei 


R 


rotected. Commodore Lee, ſtationed off Martinico, al- 
bocd a French fleet of merchant-ſhips, and their convoy, 
do paſs by his ſquadron unmoleſted ; and commodore Mit- 
W hcl behaved {candalouſly in a rencontre with the French 
8 ({q1adron, under the conduct of monſieur de Conſlans, 
W ho in his return to Europe took the Severn, an Engliſh 
We (hip of 50 guns. The cruiſers on all ſides, Englith, French, 
and Spaniards, were extremely alert; and though the 
Englich loſt the greater number ſhips, this difference was 
more than overbalanced by the ſuperior value of the prizes 
W ken from the enemy. In the courſe of this year 22 Spa- 
WE nih privateers, and 66 merchant vellels, including io re 
W ojiter-ſhips, fell into the hands of the Britiſh cruiſers: froi 
che French * they took ſeven ſhips of war, go privateers, 
nnd about 300 ſhips of commerce. The new king of Spain 
being ſuppoſed well affected to the Britiſh nation, an effort 
Vas made to detach him from the intereſts of France, by 
means of the marquis de Tabernega, who had formerly 
peen bis favourite, and reſided many years as a refugee 
W in England. This nobleman proceeded to Liſbon, were 
a negotiation was fet on foot with the court of Madrid. 
E But his effort miſcarried; and the influence of the queen- 
mother continued to predominate in the Spaniſh councils, 
W The ſtates-general had for ſome years endeavoured to pro- 
W mote a pacification by remonſtrances, and even entreaties, 
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5 greſs was opened at Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, 
1, WW where the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, Great-Britain, 
1 WW France, and Holland, were aſſembled: but the French 
Vere ſo inſolent in their demands, that the conferences were 

„oon interrupted. | | | 
1 


he parliament of Great-Britain meeting in November, 
cn the king exhorted them to concert with all poſſible exped1- 

tion the proper mecatures for purſuing the war with vigour, 
that the confederate army in the Netherlands might be 
ſeaſonably augmented: he, likewiſe, gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the funds appropriated for the ſupport of his civil 
government had for ſome years paſt fallen ſhort of the re- 
venue intended and granted by parliament; and ſaid he 
relied on their known affection to find out ſome method to 
make good this dehciency. As all thoſe who had conducted 
the. oppoſition were now concerned in the adminiſtration, 
little or no objection was made to any demand or propoſal 
of the government and its miniſters. The commons having 
conſidered the eſtimates, voted 40,000 ſeamen tor the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year, and about 60,000 land-forces, 
including 11,500 marines. They granted 433, oool. tothe 
| empreſs queen of Hungary; 300,000. to the king of Sar- 
dna; 410,000]. for the maintenance of 18,0009 Hano- 
verian auxiliaries; 161,6071. for 6000 Heſſians; ſubſidies to 
the electors of Cologn, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the ſum 
of 500,000. to enable his majeſty to proſecute the war with 
advantage. In a word, the ſupplies amounted to 9, 42 5, 2 541. 
a ſum almoſt incredible, if we conſider how the kingdom 
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taxes, re- enforced with new impoſitions on windows, car- 
riages, and ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, and a loan from 
the finking-fund. The new taxes mortgaged for four mil- 
lions by transferrable annuities, at an intereſt of four, and a 
premium of ten per centum. By reilecting on theſe enor- 
mous grants, one would imagine the miniſtry had been 
determined to impoveriſh the nation : but, from the eager— 
nels and expedition with which the people ſubſcribed for 
the money, one would conclude that the riches of the king- 
dom were inexhauſtible. It may not be amiſs to oblerve, 
that the ſupplies of this year exceeded, by two millions and 
2 half, the greateſt annual ſum that was raiſed during the 
reign of queen Anne, though ſhe maintained as great a 
number of troops as was now in the pay of Great-Britain, 
and her armies and fleets acquired every year freſh harveſts 
ot glory and advantage: whereas this war had proved an 
almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of events big with diſaſter and 
diſhonour. During the laſt two years, the naval expence 
Of England had exceeded that of France about five millions 
ſterling; though her fleets had not obtained one ſignal advan- 
tage over the enemy at ſea, nor been able to protect her 


n commerce from their depredations. She was at once a pray 
art to her declared adverſaries and profeſſed friends. Before 
0 5 F . 
PR the end of ſummer, ſhe numbered among her mercenaries 
109? wo empreſſes, five German princes, and à powerful 
whe monarch, whom ſhe hired to afliſt her in trimming the ba- 
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n the In the month of July, Philip V. king of Spain dying, in the 63d year of 
Ay is age. w a 8 ES ita Louiſa Ga- 

enV? age, was ſucceeded by his cldeſt ſon Ferdinand, born of Maria Louiſa Ga 


* % ſiſter to the late king of Sardinia. He eſpouſed Donna Maria Magdalena, 
manta of Portugal, but had no iſſue. Philip was but two days {urvived by 


o 5 


at the court of Verſailles: the French king at length dil- 
„covered an inclination of peace, and in September a con- 


had been drained of its treafures. It was raiſed by the uſual 
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lance of Europe, in which they themſclves were immediately 
intereſted, and ſhe had no more than a fecondary concern. 
Had thele fruitleſs ſubiidies been ſaved: had the national 
revenue been applied with economy to national purpoles : 
had it been emploved in liquidating gradually the public 
incumbrances; in augmenting the navy, improving mann- 
factures, encouraging and ſecuring the colonics; and ex— 
tending trade and navigation, corruption would hav 
come altogether nnneceflary, and ditaſtection would have 
vaniſhed: the people would have been eafed of their 
burthens, and cealed to complain: commerce would have 
floriſhed, and produced ſuch affluence as mull have failed 
Great-Britain to the higheſt pinnacle of maritime power, 
above all rivalſhip or competition. She would have been 
dreaded by her enemies; revered hy her neighbours; oppret- 
{ed nations would have crept under her wings for protection; 
contending potentates would have appealed to her decition; 
and the would have ſhone the univerſal arbitreſs of Ewonc. 
How different is her preſent ſituation! her debts are enor 
mous, her taxes intolerable, her. people diſcontented, an: 
the tinews of her government relaxed, 


e he- 


1 
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intrepidity: ſhe grows vain, fantaſtical, and puſillanimous; 


The King, in order to exhibit a fpecimen of his defirc 


troops ok his lite-guards to be diſbanded, and reduced ihree 


The 


regiments of horle to the quality of dragoons. houle 


of commons preſented an addreſs of thanks for this inftance 


of economy, by which the annual ſum of 50, oool. was 
{aved to the nation. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming harmony 
between the king and the great council of the nation, his 
majeſty reſolved, with the advice of his conncil, to diffolve 
the preſent parliament, though the term of ſeven years was 
not yet expired ſince its firſt meeting. 5 

1747] The miniſtry affected to inſinuate, that the flates- 
general were unwilling to concur with his majeſty in vi— 
gorous mcalures againtt France, dur ie exitence 
a parliament which had -undergone ſuch a 
of complexion. The allies of Great- Britain, far from be- 
ing ſuſpicious of this aflembly, which had fupplied them 
{o liberally, faw with concern, that, according to law, it 
would ſoon be diſmiled; and they doubted whether anc- 
ther could be procured.equally agreeable to their purpotes, 
In order to remove this doubt, the rainiftry refolvet totur- 
priſe the kingdom with a new election, before the mal-con- 
tents ſhould be prepared to oppoſe the friends of the govern- 
ment. Accordingly, when the buſineſs of the ſeſlion was 
diſpatched, the king having given the royalatlent to the ſe- 
yeral acts they had prepared, diſmiffed them in the month 
of June, with an affectionate ſpeech, that breathed nothing 
but tenderneſs and gratitude. The parliament was imme: 
diately ditlolved by proclamation, and new writs were iflu— 
ed for convoking another. Among the laws . patied in this 
ſeſſion, was an ac aboliſhing the heritable juriſcdlictions, 
and taking away the tenour of wardholdings in Scotland, 
which were reckoned among the principal tources of thoſe 
rebellions that had been excited fince the revolution. In 
the Highlands they certainly Kept the common people.in ſub- 
jection to their chiefs, whom they implicitly followed and 
obeyed in all their undertakings. By this act theſe moun- 
taineers were legally emancipated from ſlavery : but as the 
tenants enjoyed no leaſes, and were at all times liable to be 
ejected from their farms, they fill depended on the plcaſure 
of their lords, notwithſtanding this interpoſition of the legii- 
lature, which granted a valuable conſideration in money 
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to every nobleman and petty baron, who was thus deprived 


of one part of his inheritance. The forfeited eſtates, in- 
deed, were divided into ſmall farms, and let by the govern— 
ment on leaſes at an under value; ſo that thoſe who had 
the good fortune to obtain ſuch leaſes talled the {weets of 
independence: but the Highlanders in general were left 
in their original indigence and incapacity, at the merci ot 
their ſuperiors. Had manufactures and filheries been el- 
tabliſhed in different parts of their country, they would 
have ſeen and felt the happy conſequences of induitry, 
and in a little time been effectually detached from all their 
ſlaviſh connexions. 


his daughter, the dauphineſs of France. The fame month was remarkable 
for the death of Chriftiern VI. king of Denmark, ſuccceded by his fon Fre- 
derick V. who had married the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter to the 
king of Great-Britain. | 
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The operations of the campaign had been concerted in 
the winter at the Hague, between the duke of Cumberland 
and the ſtates-general of the United-Provinces, who were 
by this time generally convinced of France's deſign to en- 
croach upon their territories. They, therefore, determined 
to take effectual meaſures againſt that reſtleſs and ambitions 
neighbour. The allied powers agreed to aflemble a vaſt 


army in the Netherlands; and it was reſolved that the 


Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe ſhould once more penetrate into 
Provence. The Dutch patriots, were not rouſed into this 
exertion, until all their remonſtrances had failed at the 
court of Verſailles; until they had been urged by repeated 
memorials of the Engliſh ambaſſador, and ſumulated by 
the immediate danger to which their country was expoſed : 
for France was by this time poſſeſſed of all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and ſeemed bent upon penetrating into the ter- 
ritorics of the United-Provinces. In February, the duke of 
Cumberland began to aſſemble the allied forces; and in the 
latter end of March they took the field in three ſeperate bo- 
dies. His royal highneſs with the Engliſh, Hanoverians, and 
Heſſians, fixed his head-quarters at the village of Tilbergh : 
the prince of Waldeck was poſted with the Dutch troops at 
Breda; and mareſchal Bathiani collected the Auſtrians and 
Bavarians in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole ar- 
my amounted to 120,000 men, who lay inactive ſix weeks 
expoled to the inclemency of the weather, and almoſt deſti- 
tute of forage and proviſion. Count Saxe, by this time 
created marel[chal-general of France, continued his troops 
within their cantonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Bruflels, 
declaring, that when the allied army ſhould be weakened 
by ficnets and mortality, he would convince the duke of 
Cumberland, that the firſt duty of a general is to provide 
for the health and pretervation of his troops. In April this 
fortunate commander took the field, at the head of 140,000 


men; and the count de Clermont commanded a ſeperate 
Count Low- 


body of 19 battalions and 30 ſquadrons. 
endahi was detached on the 16th day.of the month, with 
27,000 men, to invade Dutch Flanders: at the ſame time, the 
French miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial the 
ftates, intimauug, that his maſter was obliged to take. this 
ſtep by the neceſſity of war: but chat h mould ob- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, witiou tntericing with the reli- 
gion, government, or commerce of tlie republic: he likewiſe 
declared, that the countries and places of which he might be 


obliged to take poſſeſſion ſhould be detained no otherwiſe 
than as a pledge, to be reſtored as ſoon as the United-Pro- 


vinces ſhould give convincing proofs that they would no 
longer furniſh the enemies of France with ſuccours. 
While the ſtates dehberated upon this declaration, count 


Lowendahl entered Dutch Brabant, and inveſted the town. 


and fortreſs of Sluys, the garriſon of which furrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war on the 19th day of April. This 
was likewile the fate of Sas-van-Ghent; while the marquis 
de Contades, with another detachment, reduced the forts 
Perle and Leitkenſhock, with the town of Philippine, even 
within hearing of the confederate army. The fort of San— 
berg was vigoroufly defended by two Engliſh battalions : 
but they were overpowered, and obliged to retire to Welſt— 
hoorden; and count Lowendahl undertook the ſiege of 
Hulit, which was ſhamefully ſurrendered by La Roque, 
the Dutch governor, though he knew that a re-enforcement 
ot nine battalions was on the march to his relief. Then 
the French general took poſſeſſion of Axel and Terneueſe, 
and began to prepare flat-bottomed boats for a defcent on 
the iſland of Zealand. The Dutch people were now ſtruc 
with conſternation. They ſaw the enemy at their doors, 
and owed their immediate preſervation to the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron ſtationed at the Swin, under the command of com- 
modore Mitchel, J who, by means of his floops, tenders, 
and ima}l craft, took ſuch meaſures as defeated the inten- 
tion of Lowendahl. The common people in Zealand being 
reduced to deſpair, began to clamour loudly againſt their 
governors, as if they had not taken the proper meaſures 
tor their ſecurity. The friends of the prince of Orange 
did not neglect this opportunity of promoting his intereſt. 
They encouraged their diſcontent; and exaggerated the 
danger; they reminded them of the year 1672, when 
the French King was at the gates of Amſterdam, and the 
republic was ſaved by the choice of a ſtadtholder: they 
exhorted them to turn their eyes on the deſcendant of thoſe 
heroes who had eſtabliſhed the liberty and independence 
of the United-Provinces: they extolled his virtue and 
ability; his generofity, his juſtice, his unſhaken love to his 
country. The people in ſeveral towns, inflamed by ſuch 
repreſentations to tumult and ſedition, compelled their ma- 


y Not the perſon who commanded 
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giſtrates to declare the prince of Orange ſtadtholder. 
himſelf, in a letter to the ſtates of Zealand, offered his fa. 
vices for the defence of the province: On the 28th day ,; 
April he was nominated captain-general and admit] ,, 
Zealand. Their example was followed by. Rotterdam ane 
the whole province of Holland; and on the 2d «a 
May, the prince of Orange was, in the aſſembly of the ſtatcs 
general, inveſted with the power and dignity of ftadtho!(, 


captain-general, and admiral of the United-Provine,. 
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The vigorous conſequences of this retolution immediate! 


appeared. All commerce and contracts with the Freu. 
were prohibited: the peaſants were armed and exerci«!. 
a reſolution paſſed for making a conliderable augmentaii,, 
of the army: a council of war was eſtabliſhed for enquirir, 
into the conduct of the governors who had given up 9 
frontier places; and orders were iſſued to commence 11. 
tilities againſt the French, both by ſca and land. 

Mean while, the duke of Cumberland took poſt wit 
his whole army between the two Nethes, to cover Bergen. 
op- zoom and Maeſtricht; and mareſchal Saxe called in“ 
detachments, with a view to hazard a general engagemen. 
In the latter end of May, the French king arrived at Br. 
ſels; and his general reſolved to undertake the fiege 
Maeſtricht. For this purpoſe he advanced towards |. 
vain ; and the confederates perceiving his drift, began their 
march to take poſt between the town and the enemy. . 
the 2oth day of June, they took poſſeſſion of their ground, 
and were drawn up in order of battle, with their right at 
Bilſen, and their left extending to Wirle, within a mile 
of Maeſtricht, having in the front of their left-wing the 
village of Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral battalion: 
of Britiſh infantry. . The French had taken pofſeſſion of the 
heights. of Herdeeren, immediately above the allies; an 
both armies cannonaded each other til] the evening. n 
the morning, the enemy's infantry marched down the hill, 
in a prodigious column, and attacked the village of Lat. 
feldt, which was well fortified, and detended with amazing 
obſtinacy. The affailants tuftered terribly in their ap. 
proach, from the: cannon of the confederates, which wa; 


za lick 


perſeverance. The confederates were driven out of th: 


village: yet being fuſtained by three regiments, they mes. 


ſured bac their ground, and repulfed the enemy witl 
great ſlaughter. Nevertheleſs, counte Saxe _ contin! 
pouring in other battalions, and the French regained an 
maintained their footing in the village, after it had been 
three times loit and carried. The action was chiefly con. 
fined to this poſt, where the field exhibited a horrible ſcene 
of carnage. At noon the duke of Cumberland ordered the 
whole left-wang to advance againſt the enemy, whole : 

fantry gave way: prince Waldeck led up the cent: 
mareſchal Bathiani made a motion with the right-wing . 
wards Herdeeren, and victory feemed ready to declare 
the confederates, when the ſortune of the day took a fü. 
den turn to their prejudice, Several {quadrons of Dutc 
horſe, poſted in the centre, gave way, and flying at ti 
gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantry that were a 
vancing from the body of reſerve. The French caval: 
charged them with great 1mpetuolity, increaſing the cos 
fuſion that was already produced, and penetrating through! 
the lines of the allied army, which was thus divided abou! 
the centre. The duke of Cumberland, who exerted him- 
ſelf with equal courage and activity in attempting tone: 


} 
| 
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.medy this diſorder, was in danger of being taken; and the 
defeat would in all probability have been total, had not!“! 


John Ligonier taken the reſolution of ſacrificing him! 
and a part of the troops te the ſafety of the army. Ar che 


head of three Britiſh regiments of dragoons, and fome ſqua- 


drons of imperial horſe, he charged the whole line of che 
French cavalry, with ſuch intrepidity and ſucceſs, that he 
overthrew all that oppoſed him, and made ſuch a diver” 
ſion as enabled the duke of Cumberland to effect an orcde!!! 
retreat to Maeſtricht. He himſelf was taken by a French 
carabinecr, after his horſe had been killed: but the reg. 
ments he commanded retired with deliberation. The con. 
federates retreated to Maeſtricht, without having fultzinc 
much damage from the purſuit, and even brought off 3 
their artillery, except 16 pieces of cangon. Their 19! 
did not exceed 6000 men killed and taken; whereas the 
French general purchaſed the victory at a much greater ex. 
pence. The common cauſe of the confederate powers 
ſaid to have ſuffered from the pride and ignorance of the- 


in the Weſt-Indies. 
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venerals. On the eve of the battle, when the detachment 
t the count de Clermont appeared on the hill of Her- 
aceren, mareſchal Bathiana aſked permiſſion of the com- 
wander in chief to attac them before they ſhould be re-en- 
brced, declaring he would anſwer for the ſucceſs of the 
enterprize. No regard was paid to this propoſal: but the 
W {upcrior aſked in his turn where the mareſchal would be in 
W ſe be ſhould be wanted? He replied, I ſhall always be 
Hund at the head of my troops,” and retired in diſguſt. 
W The ſubſequent diſpoſition has likewiſe been blamed, inaſ- 
much as not above one-halt of the army could act, while 
te enemy exerted their whole force. 

= The confederates paſſed the Maeſe, and encamped in 
the duchy of Limburg, ſo as to cover Maeſtricht; while 
W the French king remained with his army in the neighbour- 
W hood of Tongres. Mareſchal Saxe, having amuſed the 
allies with marches and counter-marches, at length detach- 
ed count Lowendahl with 36,000 men to beſiege Bergen- 
A op-zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, the ta- 
vourite work of the famous engineer Cochorn, never conquer- 
ed, and generally eſteemed invincible. It was ſecured with a 
. garriſon of 3000 men, and well provided with artillery, am- 
munition, and magazines. The enemy appeared before it on 
the 1 2th day of July, and ſummoned the governor to ſurrender. 
The prince of Saxe Hildburghauſen was ſent to its relief, 
Vith 20 battalions and 14 ſquadrons of the troops that 
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N A could be moſt conveniently aſſembled : he entered the lines 
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of horror and deſtruction: deſperate ſallies were made, and 


1 
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deavours; and by this belief the governor of Bergen-op- 
ꝛoom ſeems to have been lulled into a blind ſecurity. At 
length, ſome inconſiderable breaches were made in one ra- 
elin and two baſtions, and theſe the French general refoly- 
ed to ſtorm, though Conſtrom believed they were impracti— 
able; and on that ſuppoſition preſumed that the enemy 
vould not attempt an aſſault. For this very reaſon count Low- 


hould be made for his reception. He accordingly regu- 
Elated his diſpoſitions, and at four o'clock in the morning, 
on the 16th day of September, the ſignal was made for the 
Jallault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being thrown 
into the ravelin, his troops threw themſelves into the foffe, 
mounted the breaches, forced open a ſally- port, and en- 
tered the place, almoſt without refiftance. In a word, they 
had time to extend themſelves along the curtains, and form 
m order of battle, before the garriſon could be aſſembled. 
LCeoonſtrom was afleep, and the ſoldiers upon duty had been 
lurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity of the attac. 
I bougb the French had taken poſſeſſion of the ramparts, 
they did not gain the town without oppoſition. Two bat- 
talions of the Scottiſh troops, in the pay of the ſtates-general 
etre afſembled in the market-place, and attacked them 
8 irh ſuch fury, that they were driven from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
until freſh re-enforcements arriving, compelled the Scots 
o retreat in their turn: yet, they diſputed every inch of 
sound, and fought until two-thirds of them were killed 


eis bon the ſpot. Then they brought off the old governor, 

the Fbandoning the town to the enemy: the troops that were 
cn camped in the lines retreating with great precipitation, 

l the forts in the neighbourhood immediately ſurrendered 
nell | 


69 the victors, who now became maſters of the whole navi- 


endahl reſolved to hazard the attac, before the preparations 
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gation of the Schelde. The French king was no ſooner 
informed of Lowendahl's ſucceſs, then he promoted him to 
the rank of mareſchal of France; appointed count Saxe go- 
vernor of the conquered netherlands; and returned in tri— 


umph to Verſailles. In a little time after this tranſaction, 


both armies were diſtributed into winter- quarters, and the 
duke of Cumberland embarked for England. 

In Italy the French arms did not triumph with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, though the mareſchal de Belleiſle ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a powerful army in Provence. In April he paſted 
the Var without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of Nice. 
He met with little or no reſiſtance in reducing Montalban, 
Villafranca, and Vanumigha; while general Brown, with 
28,000 Aultrians, retired towards Final and Savona. In 
the mean time, another large body, under count Schuylem- 
berg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta, co-ope- 
rated with 15,000 Piedmonteſe in an attempt to recover the 
city of Genoa. The French king had ſent thither ſupplies, 
ſuccours, and engineers, with the duke of Boufflers, as am- 
baſſador to the republic, who likewiſe acted as comman- 
der 1n chief of the forces employed for its defence. The 
Auſtrian general aflembled-lis troops in the Milaneſe: 
having forced the paſſage of the Rochetta on the 13th of 
January, he advanced into the territories of Genoa, and 
the Riviera was ravaged without mercy. On the laſt day 
of March he appeared before the city, at the head of 40,900 
men, and ſummoned the revolters to lay down their arms. 
The anſwer he received was, that the republic had 54,000 
men 1n arms, 260 cannon, 34 mortars, with abundance of 
ammunition and proviſion; that they would defend their 


liberty with their lait blood, and be buried in the ruins of 


their capital, rather than ſubmit to the clemency of. the 
court of Vienna, except by an honourable capitulation, 
guaranteed to the king of Great-Britain and Sardinia, the 


republic of Venice, and the United Provinces. In the be- 


ginning of May, Genoa was inveſted on all fides; a furi- 
ous fally was made by the duke de Boufflours, who drove 
the beſiegers from their poſts ; but the Auſtrians rallying, 
he was repulſed. in his turn, with the lofs of 700 men. 


General Schuylemberg carried on his operations with ſuch 


{k11], vigour, and intrepedity, that he made himſelf maſter 
of the ſuburbs of Biſagno; and in all probability would 
have reduced the city, had not he been obliged to deſiſt, in 
conſequence of the repeated remonſtrances made by the 
king of Sardinia and count Brown, who preſented the ne- 
ceſlity of his abandoning his enterpriſe, and drawing off 


his army, to cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the ef- 


forts of mareſchal de Belleifle. Accordingly, he raiſed the 
ſiege on the 1oth day of June, and returned in the Mila- 


neſe, in order to join his Sardinian majeſty : while the Ge- 


noeſe made an irruption into the Parmeſan and Placentin, 
where they committed terrible outragee, in revenge for the 
miſchiefs they had undergone. | 

While the mareſchal de Bellifle remained at Ventimig- 
lia, his brother, at the head of 34,000 French and Spani- 
ards, attempted to penetrate into Piedmont; on the 6th 
day of July he arrived at the paſs of Exilles, a ſtrong fortreſs 
on the frontiers of Dauphane, fituated on the north fide of the 
river Doria. The defence of this important poſt the king of 
Sardinia had committed to the care of the count de Brigueras, 


who formed an encampment behind the lines, with 14 bat- 


talions of Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, while divers detach- 
ments were poſted along all the paſſes of the Alps. On 
the 8th day of the month the Piedmonteſe entrenchments 
were attacked by the chevalier de Belleiſle, with incredible 
intrepidity : but the columns were repulſed with great lols 
in three ſucceſſive attacs. Impatient of this obſtinate op- 
poſition, and determined not to ſurvive a miſcarriage, this 
impetuous general ſęiſed a pair of colours, and advancing 
at the head of his troops, through a prodigious fire, pitch- 
ed them with his own hand on the enemy's entrenchments. 
At that inſtant he fell dead, having received two muſ- 
quet balls and the thruſt of a bayonet in his body. The 
aſſailants were ſo much diſpirited by the death of their com- 
mander, that they forthwith gave way, and reteated with 
precipitation towards Seſtrieres, having loſt near 5000 men 
in the attac. The mareſchal was no ſooner informed of his 
brother's misfortune than he retreated towards the Var, to 
Join the troops from Exilles: while the king of Sardinia, 
having aſſembled an army of 70,000 men, threatened Dau- 


phine with an invaſion : but the exceſſive rains prevented 


the execution of his deſign. General Leutrum was de- 
tached with 20 battalions to drive the French from Venti- 
miglia ; but, B:lleifle marching bac, that ſcheme was like- 
wile fruſtrated : and thus ended the campaign. 

In this manner was the French king battled in his projects 
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tions. He had, in the preceding year, equipped an expen- 
ſive armament, under the command of the duke d' Anville, 
for the recovery of Cape-Breton : but it was rendered inef- 
fectual by ſtorms, diſtempers, and the death of the com- 
mander. Not yet diſcouraged by theſe diſaſters, he reſolved 
to renew his efforts a ainft the Britiſh - colonies in North- 
America, and their ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. For 
theſe purpoſes two ſquadrons were prepared at Breſt, one 
to be commanded by the commodore De la Jonquiere; and 
the other, deſtined for India, by monſieur de St. George. 
The miniſtry of Great-Britain, being appriſed of theſe mea- 
ſures, reſoved to intercept both ſquadrons, which were to 
ſet ſail together. For this purpoſe vice-admiral Anſon and 
rear-admiral Warren took their departure from Plymouth 


with a formidable fleet, and ſteered their courſe to Cape- 


Finiſterre, on the coaſt of Gallacia. On the 3d day of May 
they fell in with the French ſquadrons commanded by la 
Jonquiere and St. George, conſiſting of 6 large ſhips of war, 
as many fiigates and 4 armed veflels equipped by their 
Eaſt-India company, having under their convoy about 
30 ſhips laden with merchandize. Thoſe prepared for 
war immediately ſhortened fail, and formed a line of 
battle; while the reſt under the protection of the 6 frigates, 
procceded on their voyage withall the ſail they could carry. 
The Britiſh ſquadron was likewiſe drawn up in line of battle 
but mr. Warren perceiving that the enemy began to ſheer 
off, now their convoy was at a conſiderable diſtance, ad- 
viſed admiral Anſon to haul in the ſignal for the line, and 
hoiſt another for giving chaſe and engaging, otherwiſe the 
French would in all probability eſcape by favour of the night. 
The propoſal was embraced; and in a little time the engage- 
ment began with great fury, about 4 o'clock in the atter- 
noon. The enemy ſuſtained the battle with equal conduct 
and valour, until they were overpowered by numbers and 
then they ſtruc their colours. The admiral detached 3 ſhips 
in purſuit of the convoy, 9 fail of which were taken; but the 
reſt were ſaved by the intervening darkneſs. About 7oo of 
the French were killed and wounded in this action. The 
Engliſh loſt about 500; and among theſe, captain Grenville, 
commander of the ſhip Defiance. He was nephew to the 
lord viſcount Cobham, a youth of the moſt amiable charac- 
ter and promiſing genius, animated with the nobleſt ſentiments 
of honour and patriotiſm. Eager in the purſuit of glory he 
ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, where both his legs were 
cut off by a cannon- ball. He ſubmitted to his fate with the 
moſt heroic reſignation, and died univerſally lamented and 
beloved. The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in this engage- 
ment was chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, and cou- 
rage of the rear-admiral. A conſiderable quantity of bul- 


lion was found in the prizes, which were brought to Spit- 


head in triumph; and the treaſure being landed, was con- 


veyed in 20 waggons to the Bank of London. Admiral An- 


ſon was enobled, and mr. Warren honoured with the order 
of the Bath. | 
About the middle of June, commodore Fox, with 6 ſhips 
of war, cruiſing in the latitude of Cape Ortegal in Gallacia, 
took above 40 French ſhips, richly laden from St. Domingo, 
after they had been abandoned by their convoy. But the 
French king ſuſtained another more important loſs at ſea, 
in the month of October. Rear-admiral Hawke ſailed from 
Plymouth in the beginning of Auguſt, with 14 ſhips of the line, 
to intercept a fleet of French merchants ſhips bound for the 
Weſt-Indies. He cruiſed for ſometime on the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne; and at length the French fleet ſailed from iſle the of 
Aix, under convoy of 9 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, 
commanded by monſieur de Letendeur. On the 14th day of 
October the two ſquadrons were in ſight of each other, in the 
latitude of Belleiſle. The French commodore immediately 
ordered one of his great ſhips and the frigates to proceed with 
the trading ſhips, while he formed the line of battle, and 
waited the attac. At 11 in the forenoon admiral Hawke 
diſplayed the ſignal to chaſe, and in half an hour both fleets 
were engaged. The battle laſted till night, when all the 
the French ſquadron, except the Intrepide and Tonant, 
had ſtruc to the Engliſh flag. Theſe two capital ſhips eſcap- 
ed in the dark, and returned to Breſt in a ſhattered condition. 
The French captains ſuſtained the unequal fight with un- 
common bravery and reſolution, and did not yield until 
their ſhips were diſabled. Their loſs in men amounted to 
Boo : the number of Engliſh killed in this engagement did 
not exceed 200, including captain Saumarez, a gallant offi- 
cer, who had ſerved under lord Anſon in his expedition 
to the Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it muſt be owned, for the 
honour of that nobleman, that all the officers formed under 
his example, and raiſed by his influence, approved them- 


telligence of the French fleet of merchant-ſhips, 
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upon Italy: nor was he more fortunate in his naval opera- 


ſelves in all reſpects worthy of the commands to g 
they were preferred. Immediately after the action, bile 
ral Hawke diſpatched a ſloop to commodore Legge, whe 
ſquadron was ſtationed at the Leeward Iſlands, with 8 
a outwarg 
bound, that he might take the proper meaſures for inte 
ade jug, them in their paflage to Martinique, and 8 
other French iflands. In conſequence of this advice 1 
redoubled his vigilance, and a good number of them {1 
into his hands. Admiral Hawke conducted his Vir 
to Spithead; and in his letter to the board of admira; 
declared that all his captains behaved like men of lion, 
during the engagement, except mr. Fox, whoſe Wy 
duct he deſired might be ſubjected to an enquiry, Tl 
Wine 491 was accordingly tried by a court-martial, au 
uſpended from his command, for having followed the ad. 
vice of his officers, contrary to his own better judgmem. 
but he was ſoon reſtored, and afterwards promoted to jj, 
rank of admiral: while mr. Matthews, whoſe courage n. 
ver incurred ſuſpicion, ſtill laboured under a ſuſpenſion * 
that which had been ſucceſsfully practiſed in both theſe 1 
actions, namely, engaging the enemy without any regard 
to the line of battle. | | . 
In the Mediterranean, vice-admiral Medley blocked 9 
the Spaniſh Squadron in Carthagena; aſſiſted the Autti,, 
general on the coaſt of Villatranca ; and intercepted {1 
of the ſuccours ſent from France to the aſſiſtance of te 
Genoeſe. At his death, which happened in the beginning 
of Auguſt, the command of that ſquadron devolve 1, 
rear-admiral Byng, who proceeded upon the fame 1: 
operation. In the ſummer, two Britiſh ſhips of war, hat 1; 


under their convoy a flect of merchant-ſhips hound to Nor 


America, fell in with the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh ſhip of 90 
guns, in the latitude of the Weſtern Iſles. She had failed 
from the Havannah, with an immenle treaſure on board 
and muſt have fallen a prize to the Engliſh ſhips, had each 
captain done his duty. Captain Erſkine, in the Warwick, 
of 60 guns, attacked her with great intrepidity, and fouoh; 
until his ſhip was entirely difabled : but being unſuftaine 
by his conſort, he was obliged to haul off, and the Glori. 
oſo arrived in ſafety at Ferrol : there the filver was landed, 
and ſhe proceeded on her voyage to Cadiz, which however, 
ſhe did not reach. She was encountered by the Dartmouth, 
a Britiſh frigate of 40 guns, commanded by captain Hi- 
milton, a gallant youth, who, notwithſtanding the ine. 
quality of force, engaged her without heſitation : but in 
the heat of the action, his ſhip being ſet on fire by acc. 
dent, was blown up, and he periſhed with all his cres, 
except a midſhipman and ten or eleven failors, who wert 
taken up alive by a privateer that happened to be in fight, 
Favourable as this accident may ſeem to the Glorioſo, {he 
did not eſcape. An Engliſh ſhip of 80 guns, under the 
command of captain Buckle, came up and obliged th 
Spaniards to*{urrender, after a ſhort but vigorous engagt- 
ment. Commodore Griffin had been ſent, with a re-c- 


forcement of ſhips to aſſume the command of the ſquadron 


in the Eaſt-Indies ; and although his arrival ſecured For 
St. David's, and the other Britiſh ſettlements in that coun- 
try, from the inſults of Monſieur de la Bourdonnais, l 


ſtrength was not ſufficient to enable him to undertake a0 


enterpriſe of importance againſt the enemy: the munity 


of England, therefore, reſolved to equip a freſh armament, 


that when joined by the ſhips in India ſhould be in a con. 
dition to beſiege Pondicherry, the principal ſettlemen! 
belonging to the French on the coaſt of Coromandel. Fi 
this ſervice, a good number of independent companies Wii 
raiſed, and ſet fail, inthe ſequel, with a ftrong {quadt! 


under the conduct of rear-admiral Boſcowen, an office. 


of unqueſtioned valour and capacity. In the courſe of 1 
year, the Britiſh cruiſers were ſo alert and ſucceſsful, tl! 
they took 644 prizes, from the French and Spaniard5z 
whereas the loſs of Great-Britain in the ſame time, did n 
exceed 550. | | 
All the billigerent powers were by this time heartily tired 
of a war which had conſumed an immenſity of treaſure, 1% 
been productive of ſo muth miſchief, and in the events ol 
which all, in their turns, had found themſelves diſappointed. 
Immediately after the battle of Laffeldt, the king of France 
had in a perſonal converſation with fir John Ligonier, © 
prefled his deſire of a pacification ; and afterwards bis 7 
niſteratthe. Hague preſented a declaration on the ſame ſubject 
to the deputies of the ſtates-general. The. ſignal ſuccels © 
the Britiſh arms at ſea confirmed him in theſe ſentime®” 
which were likewiſe re-enforced by a variety of other co 
ſiderations. His finances were almoſt exhauſted, and u 


ſupplies from the Spaniſh, Weſt-Indies rendered ſo pf 
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tious by the vigilance of the Britiſh cruiſers, that he could 
no longer depend upon their arrival. T he trading part of 
his ſubjects had ſuſtained ſuch loſſes, that his kingdom was 
illed with bankruptcies; and the belt part of his navy now 
"actibuted to ſtrengthen the fleets of his enemies. The 
election of a ſtadtholder had united the whole power of the 
tates- eneral againſt him, in taking the moſt reſolute mea- 
(ures for their own ſafety his views in Germany were en— 
tirely fruſtrated by the elevation of the grand-duke to the 
imperial throne, and the re- eſtabliſhment of peace between 
che houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburgh : the ſucceſs of his 
arms in Italy had not at all anſwered his expeQation ; and 
Genoa was become an expenſive ally. He had the morti- 
cation to ſee the commerce of Britain flouriſh in the midſt 
of war, while his own people were utterly impoveriſhed. 
The parliament of England granted, and the nation paid 
ſuch incredible ſums as enabled their fovereign not only to 
maintain invincible navies and formidable armies, but like— 
wiſe to give ſubſidies to all the powers of Europe. He 
knew that a treaty of this kind was actually upon the anvil 
between his Britannick majeſty and the czarina, and he be- 
gan to be apprehenſive of Sy, an army of the Ruſſians 
in the Netherlands. His fears from this quarter were not 
without foundation. In the month of November, the carl 
of Hyndford, embaſſador from the king of Great-Britain at 
the court of Ruſſia, concluded a treaty of ſubſidy, by which 
the czarina engaged to hold in readineſs 30,000 men, and 
40 gallies: to be employed in the ſervice of the confede- 
rates, on the firſt requiſition. The ſtates-general acceded 
to this agreement, and even conſented to pay one: fourth of 
the ſubſidy. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, moved by theſe 
conſiderations, made further advances towards an accom- 
modation both at the Hague and in London ; and the con- 
tending powers agreed to another congreſs, which was 
actually opened in March at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
earl of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinfon aftiſted as ple- 
nipotentiaries from the king of Great-Britain 1 

The elections for the new parliament in England had 
been conducted fo as fully ro anfwer the purpotes of the 
duke of Newcaſtle, and his brother mr. Pelham, who had 
for ſome time wholly engroffed the adminiſtration. Both 
houſes were aftembled on the 1oth day of November, when 
mr. Onſlow was unanimouſly re- elected ſpeaker of the com- 
mons. The ſeſſion was opened, as uſual, by a ſpeech from 
the throne, congratulating them on the fignal ſucceſſes of 
the Britiſh navy, and the happy alteration in the govern- 
ment of the United-Provinces. His majeſty gave them to 
underſtand, that a congreſs would ſpeedily be opened at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to concert the means for effecting a gene- 
ral pacification; and reminding them that nothing would 
more conduce to the ſucceſs of this negotiation than the 
vigour and unanimity of their proceedings. He received 
ſuch addreſſes as the miniſters were pleaſed to dictate. 
Oppotition now languiſhed at their feet. The duke of 
Bedford was become a courtier, and in a little time appoint- 


cd ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the earl of Cheſterficld, 


who had lately executed that office which he now reſigned; 


and the earl of Sandwich na longer harangued againit the 
ad miniſtration. This new houſe of commons, in imitation 
of the liberality of their predeceſtors, readily gratified all 
the requeſts of the government. They voted 40,000 ſea- 
men, -49,000 land forces, beſides 11,500 marines; the 
ſubſidies for the queen of Hungary, the czarina, the kin 

of Sardinia, the electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the Heffi- 
ans, and the duke of Woltenbuttel : the ſum of 235,749]. 
was granted to the provinces of New-England, to re-im- 
burſe them for the expence of reducing Cape-Breton: 
$00,000]. were given to his majeſty for the vigorous proſe- 
cution of the war; and about 1 52,0001. to the Scottiſh clai- 
mants, in lieu of their quriſdiction. The ſupplies for the 
the enſuing year fell very little ſhort of nine millions, of 
which the greater part was raiſed on a loan by ſubcription, 
chargeable on a new ſubſidy of poundage exacted from all 
merchandiſe imported into Great-Britain. Immediately after 
the rebellion was ſuppreſſed the legiſlature had eftabliſhed 
ome regulations in Scotland, which were thought neceffary 
to prevent ſuch commotions for the future. The High- 
landers were difarmed, and an act paſſed, for aboliſhing 
their peculiarity of garb, which was ſuppoſed to keep up 
barty-diſtinctions, to encourage their martial diſpoſition, and 
prelerve the memory of the exploits achieved by their an- 
ceſtors. In this-ſeffion a bill was brought in to enforce the ex- 
ecution of that law, and paſſed with another act, for the 
more effectual puniſhment of high-treaſon in the Highlands 
of Scotland. | 


* [1478] The practice of inſuring French and- Spaniſh 
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ſhips at London being deemed the ſole circumſtance that 
prevented a total ſtagnation of commerce in thoſe countries, 
It was appropriated by law under ſevere penalties ; and this 
of the Britiſh parliament accelerated the concluſion of the 
treaty, Several other prudent meaſures were taken in 
the courſe of this ſeſtiod, for the benefit of the public; 
and among theſe we may reckon an a& for encourag- 
ing the manufacture of indigo in the Britiſh plantations of 
North-America; an article for Great-Britain uſed to pay 
200, oool. yearly to the ſubjects of France. The ſeſlion 


was cloſed on the 13th day of May, when the king de- 


clared to both houſes, that the preliminaries of a general 
peace were actually figned at Alix-la-Chapelle by the mi- 
niſters of Great-Britain, France, and the United-Provinces ; 
and that the baſis of this accommodation was a general re- 
ſtitution of the conqueſts which had been made during the 
war. Immedaately after the prorogation of parliament his 
majeſty ſet out for his German dominions, after having ap- 
pointed a regency torule the realm in his abſence. 

The articles might have been made much leſs unfavour- 
able to Great-Britain and her allies, had the miniſtry made 
a proper uſe of the treaty with the czarina; and if the con- 
federates had ated with more vigour and expedition in 
the beginning of the campaign. The Ruſſian auxiliaries 


might have been tranſported by ſea to Lubeck before the 


end of the preceeding ſummer, in their own gallics which 
had been lying ready for uſe ſince the month of July. Had 
this expedient been uſed, the Ruſſian troops would have 
Joined the confederate army before the concluſion of the 
lat campaign. But this eaſy and expeditious method of 
conveyance was rei:Cted tor a march by land, of incredible 


length and difficulty, which could not be begun before 


the month of January, nor accompliined till Midſummer, 


The operations of the campaign had been concerted at the 
Hague in January, by the reſpective miniſters of the allies, 
who reſolved to bring an army of 190,000 men into the Ne- 
therlands, in order to compel the French to abandon the 
barrier which they had conquered. The towns of Holland 
became the ſcenes of tumult and inſurrection. The popu- 
lace plundered the farmers of the revenue, aboliſhed the 
taxes, and inſulted the magiſtrates; fo that the ſtates-ge- 
neral, ſeeing their country on the brink of anarchy and con- 
fuſion, authorized the prince of Orange to make ſuch alter- 
ations as he ſhould fee convenient. They preſented him 
with a diploma, by which he was conſtituted hereditary 
ſtadtholder and captain-general of Dutch Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and the upper quarter of Guelderland ; and the Eaſt- 
India company appointed him director and governor-ge- 
neral of their commerce ang ſettlements in the Indies. Thus 
inveſted with an authority unknown to his anceſtors, he 


exerted himſelf with equal induſtry and diſcretion in new- 


modelling, augmenting, and aflembling the troops of the 
republic. The confederates knew that the count de Saxe 
had a deſign upon Macſtricht; the Auſtrian general Bathiani 
made repeated remonſtrances to the Britiſh miniſtry, en 
treating them to take ſpeedy meaſures for the preſervation 
of that fortreſs. Hein the month of January propoſed that 
the duke of Cumberland ſhould croſs the fea, and confer 
with the prince of Orange on this ſubject: he undertook, 
at the peril of his head, to cover Maeftricht with 70,000 
men, from all attacs of the enemy: but his repreſentation 
ſeemed to have made very little impreſſion on thoſe to 
whom they were addreſſed. The duke of Cumberland did 
not depart from England till towards the latter end of 
February: part of March was elapſed, before the tranſ- 


ports ſailed from the Nore with the additional troops and 


artillery; and the laſt drafts from the foot-guards were not 
embarked till the middle of Auguſt. 


The different bodies of the confederate forces joined 


each other, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Rure- 


mond, to the number of 110,000 men ; and the French 
army inveſted Maeſtricht, without oppofition, on the 3d 
day of April. The garriſon conſiſted of imperial and 
Dutch troops, under the conduct of the governor, Baron 
d' Aylva, who defended the place with extraordinary {kill 
and reſolution, He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated ſal- 
lies; but they were determined to ſurmount all oppoſition, 
and proſecuted their approaches with incredible ardour. 
They aſſaulted the covered-way, and there effected a lodge- 
ment, after an obſtinate diſpute, in which they loſt 2000 
of their beſt troops: but, next day they were entirely diſ- 
lodged by the gallantry of the garriſon. Theſe hoſtilities 
were ſuddenly ſuſpended, in conſequence of the prelimi- 
naries ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotentiarics 
agreed, that, for the glory of his chriſtian majeſty's arms, 
the town of Maeſtricht ſhould be ſurrendered to his general, 
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on condition that it ſhould be reſtored, with all the maga- 
zines and artillery. He accordingly took poſſeſſion of it 
on the 3d day of May, when the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war, and a ceſſation of arms immediately 
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enſued. By this time the Ruſſian auxiliaries, to the num- 


her of 47,000, commanded by prince Repnin, had arnved 
in Moravia, where they were reviewed by their imperial 
majeſties: then they proceeded to the confines of Fran- 


conia, where they were ordered to halt, after they had 


marched oo miles ſince the beginning of the year. The 
French king declared, that ſhould they advance farther, 
he would demoliſh the fortifications of Maeſtricht and Ber- 
gen- op-zoom. This diſpute was referred to the plenipoten- 
tiaries, who, in the beginning of Auguſt, concluded a 
convention, importing, that the Ruſſian troops ſhould re- 
turn to their own country; and that the French king ſhould 
diſband an equal number of his forces. The ſeaſon being 
far advanced, the Ruſſians were provided with winter-quar- 
ters in Bohemia and Moravia, where they continued till 
the ſpring, when they marched bac to Livonia. In the 
mean time 37,000 French troops were withdrawn from 
Flanders into Picardy, and the two armies remained quiet 
till the concluſion of the definitive treaty. The ſuſpenſion 
of arms was proclaimed at London, and in all the capitals 
of the contracting powers: orders were ſent to the reſpec- 
tive admirals in different parts of the world, to refrain 85 
hoſtilities; and a communication of trade and intelligence 
was again opened between the nations which had been at 
variance. No material tranſaction diſtinguiſhed the cam- 
paign in Italy. The French and Spaniſh troops, who had 
Joined the Genoeſe in the territories of the republic, amount- 
ed to zo, ooo men, under the direction of the duke de 
Richelieu, who was ſent from France to aſſume that com- 
mand, on the death of the duke de Boufflers; while ma- 
reſchal de Belleiſle, at the head of 50,000 men, covered 
the weſtern Riviera, which was threatened with an invaſion 


by 40,000 Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under general Leu- 


trum. At the ſame time general Brown, with a more nu— 
merous army, prepared to re-enter the eaſtern Riviera, 
and re-commence the ſiege of Genoa. But theſe intended 
operations were prevented by an armiſtice, which took 
place as ſoon as the belligerent powers had acceeded to the 
preliminaries. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, rear-Admiral Boſcawen undertook 


the ſiege of Pondicherry, which, in the month of Auguſt, 
he blocked up by ſea with his ſquadron, and inveſted by 
land with a ſmall army of 4000 Europeans, and about 2000 


natives of that country. He proſecuted the enterpriſe with 


great ſpirit, and took the fort of Area-Coupan, at the diſ- 
tance of three miles from the town: then he made his ap- 
proaches to the place, againſt which he opened batteries, 
while it was bombarded and cannonaded by the ſhipping. 
But the fortifications were ſo ſtrong, the garriſons ſo nume- 
rous, and the engineers of the enemy ſo expert in their pro- 
feſſion, that he made very little progreſs, and ſuſtained 


conſiderable damage. At e his army being diminiſhed 
by ſicneſs, and the rainy ſeaſon approaching he ordered 


the artillery and ſtores to be re-embarked; and raiſing the 
ſiege on the 6th day of October, returned to fort St. David, 
after having loſt about a thouſand men in this expedition. 
In the ſequel, ſeveral ſhips of his ſquadron, and above 1200 
ſailors, periſhed in a hurricane. The naval force of Great- 
Britain was more ſucceſsful in the Weſt- Indies. Rear-ad- 
miral Knowles, with a ſquadron of eight ſhips, attacked 
Fort Louis, on the ſouth fide of Hiſpaniola, which after a 
warm action of three hours was furrendcred on capitulation, 


and diſmantled. , Then he made an abortive attempt upon 


St. Jago de Cuba, and returned to Jamaica, extremely 
chagrined at his diſappointment, which he imputed to the 


miſconduct of captain Dent, who was tried in England by 


a court-martial, and honourably acquitted. On the iſt day 
of October, the ſame admiral cruiſing in the neighbourhood 
of the Hvannah, with eight ſhips of the line, encountered a 


Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly the ſame ſtrength, under the 


command of the admirals Reggio and Spinola. The en- 
gagement began between two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and continued with interyals till eight in the evening, 
when the enemy retired to the Havannah, with the loſs of 
two ſhips; one of which ſtruc to the Britiſh admiral, and 
the other was, two days after, ſet on fire by her own com- 


mander, that ſhe might not fall into the hands of the Eng- 


Ith. Mr Knowles taxed ſome of his captains with miſbe- 
havour, and they recriminated on his conduct. On their 
return to England, a court-martial was the conſequence of 


their mutual accuſations. Thoſe who adhered to the com- 


mander, and the others whom he impeached, were-inflamed 
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againſt each other with the moſt rancorus reſentment, , 
admiral himſelf did not eſcape uncenſured: two of his ci. 
tains were reprimanded: but captain Holmes, wh h, 
diſplayed uncommon courage, was honourably acquitiel 
Their animoſity did not end with the court- martial. 
bloodleſs encounter happened between the admiral and g. 
tain Powlet: but captain Innes and captain Clarke, mec 
ing by appointment in Hyde- park with piſtols, the form. 
was mortally wounded, and died next morning; 9. 
latter was tried, and condemned for murder, but indulge 
with his majeſty's pardon. No naval tranſaction of any c 
ſequence happened in the European ſeas, during the cy; 
of this ſummer. In January, indeed, the Magnanine. 
French ſhip of the line, was taken in the channel by two Eis. 
liſh cruiſers, after an obſtinate engagement; and the prix; 
teers took a conſiderable number of merchant [hips f 
the enemy. 


The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued at Aix-la-Chang, 
diſcuſſing all the articles of the definitive treaty, which yy 
at length concluded and tigned on the 7th day of October 
It was founded on former treaties, which were nom er. 
preſsly confirmed, from that of Weſtphalia to the laſt cy, 
cluded at London and Vienna. The contracting paz 
agreed, That all prifoners on each fide ſhould be mutual 
releaſed, without ranſom, and all conqueſts reſtored : ty 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla ſhould h, 
ceded as a ſettlement to the infant don Philip, and the 
heirs-male of his body; but in caſe of his aſcending tj, 
throne of Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying with, 
out male-1fluc, that they ſhould revert to the houſe g 
Auſtria: that the king of Great-Britain ſhould, imme. 
ately after the ratification of this treaty, ſend two perſon; 
of rank and diſtinction, to reſide in France, as hoſtage, 
until reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape-Breton, and al 
the other conqueſts which his Britannic majeſty ſhoull 
have achieved in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, before or att; 
the preliminaries were ſigned: that the aſſiento-contiac, 
with the article of the annual ſhip, ſhould be confirmel 
for four years, during which the enjoyment of that privilege 
was ſuſpended ſince the commencement of the prelent war: 
that Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified on the land fide, 
and towards the ſea continue on the footing of former tte: 
ties. All the contracting powers became guarantees to ths 
king of Pruſſia for the duchy of Sileſia and the country df 
Glatz as he at preſent poſſeſſed them; and they likewil 
engaged to ſecure the empreſs-queen of Hungary and By: 
hemia in poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominions, according 
to the pragmatic ſanction. The other articles regulated 
the forms and times fixed for this mutual reſtitution, 3 
well as for the termination of hoſtilities in different parts 6i 
the world. But the right of Engliſh ſubjects to navigate 
in the American ſeas, without being ſubject to ſearch, was 
not once mentioned, though this claim was the original 
ſource of the differences between Great-Britain and Spain: 
nor were the limits of Acadia aſcertained. This and all 
other diſputes were left to the diſcuſſion of commiſlaries, 
We have already obſerved, that after the troubles of ths 
empire began, the war was no longer maintained on Britih 
Principles. It became a continental conteſt, and was pro- 
ſecuted on the fide of the allies without conduct, fpirit, or 
unanimity. In the Netherlands they were out-numbered 
and outwitted by the enemy. They never hazarded a bat- 
tle without ſuſtaining a defeat. Their vaſt armies, paid 
by Great-Britain, lay inactive, and beheld one fortreſs re- 
duced after another, until the whole country was ſubdued; 
and as their generals fought their plenipotentiaries nego- 
tiated. At a time when their affairs began to wear the molt 

Promiſing aſpect; when the arrival of the Ruſſian auxiliaries 
would have ſecured an undoubted ſuperiority in the field; 
when the Britiſh fleets had trampled on the naval power ol 
France and Spain, intercepted their ſupplies of trealure, 
and cut off all their reſources of commerce; the Britiſh mi- 
niſters ſeemed to treat, without the leaſt regard to the 
honour and advantage of their country, They left her 
moſt valuable and neceffary rights of trade unowned and 
undecided : they ſubſcribed to the inſolent demand of ſend- 
ing the nables of the realm to grace the court, and adorn 
the triumphs of her enemy: and they. tamely gave up het 
conqueſts in North-America, of more conſequence to her 
traffic than all the other dominions for which the powe!s 
at war contended: they gave up the important iſle of Cape” 
Breton, in exchange for a petty factory in the Eaſt-Indies, 
belonging to a private company, hop exiſtence had 
been deemed prejudicial to the common-wealth. What 
then were the fruits which Britain reaped from this long 
and deſperate war? A dreadful expence of blood and 
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treaſure, diſgrace upon diſgrace, an additional load of 
de vous impoſitions, and the national debt accumulated 
- the enormous ſum of eighty millions ſterling. ; 
The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unſtable or in- 
olorious it might appear to thoſe few who underſtood the 
intereſts, and felt for the honour of their country, was ne- 
vertheleſs not unwelcome to the nation in general. The 
Britiſh miniſtry will always find it more difficult to fatisfy 
the people at the end of a ſucceſsful campaign, than at the 
concluſion of an unfortunate war. The Engliſh are im- 
batient of miſcarriage and diſappointment, and too apt to 
be intoxicated with victory. At this period they were tired 
of the burthens, and fic of the diſgraces, to which they 
had been expoſed in the courſe of ſeven tedious campaigns. 
hey had ſuffered conſiderable loſſes and interruption in the 
© article of commerce, which was the ſource of their national 
TE opulence and power: they knew it would neceſſarily be 
V clogged with additional duties, for the maintenance of a 
continental war, and the ſupport of foreign ſubſidiaries ; 
and they drew very fain preſages of future ſucceſs either 
from the conduct of their allies, or the capacity of their 
commanders. To a people influenced by theſe conſidera. 
tions, the reſtoration of a free trade, the reſpite from that 
anxiety and ſuſpence which the proſecution of a war 
never fails to engender, and the proſpect of a ſpeedy 
EE deliverance from diſcouraging reſtraint and oppreffive im- 
EZ ,ofitions, were advantages that ſweetened the bitter draught 
of a diſhonourable treaty, and induced the majority of the 
R nation to acquieſce in the peace, not barely without mur- 
muring, but even with ſome degree of ſatisfaction and 
EZ ap plauſe. ' | ; g a 
immediately after the exchange of ratification at Aix- la- 


Eiherlands withdrew their ſeveral proportions of troops; the 
French began to evacuate Flanders; and the Engliſh forces 
ere re-embarked for their own country. His Britannick 
majeſty returned from his German dominions in Novem- 
ber, having landed near Margate, in Kent, after a dangerous 
Erallage; and on the 2gth of the ſame month he opened 
be ſeſſion of parliament. By this time the mifunderſtand- 
Wing between the two firſt perſonages of the royal family 
gad been increaſed by a freſh acceſſion of matter. The 
prince of Wales had held a court of ſtannary, in quality of 


bat dignity, which, had they been admitted, would have 
rent) augmented his influence among the Corniſh bo- 
oughs. Theſe efforts rouſed the jealouſy of the adminiſtra- 
tion, which had always conſidered them as an intereſt wholly 
dependent on the crown; and therefore, the pretenſions of 
Wis royal highneſs were oppoſed by the whole weight of the 
Eminiſtry. Hisadherents, reſenting theſe hoſtilities as an injury 
Et their royal maſter, immediately joined the remnant of the 
Elormer oppoſition in parliament, and reſolved to counteract 
the miniſterial meaſures that ſhould fall under their cog- 
E0:ance; at leaſt, they determined to ſeiſe every opportunity 
Wot thwarting the ſervants of the crown, in every ſcheme or 
Epropoſal that had not an evident tendency to the advantage 
Pot the nation. This band of auxiliaries was headed by the 
earl of E—t, dr. Lee, and mr. N—t. The firſt poſſeſſed 
ſpecies of eloquence rather plauſible than powerful: he 
Poke with fluency and fire: his ſpirit was bold and enter- 
Wes: his apprehenſion quic, and his repartee ſevere. 
r Lee was a man of extenſive erudition and irreproachable 
Eorals, particularly verſed in the civil law, which he pro- 
Weficd, and perfectly well acquainted with the conſtitution 
this country, mr. N t was an orator of midling abilities, 
Pho harangued upon all ſubjects indiſcriminately, and ſup— 
*h with confidence what he wanted 1n capacity: he had 
Peen at ſome pains to ſtudy the buſineſs of the houſe, as well 
to underſtand the machine of government; and was to- 
Wrably well heard, as he generally ſpoke with an appearance 
W good humour, and hazarded every whimſical idea, as it 
Pie in his imagination. But lord Bolingbrooke 1s {aid 
{ have been the chief ſpring which, in ſecret, actuated the 
berations of the princes, court. That nobleman, ſeem- 
W2ly ſequeſtered from the tumults of a public life, reſided 
@ Batterſea, where he was viſited like a ſainted ſhrine by all 
Pe diſtinguiſhed votaries of wit, eloquence, and political 
Fubition. There he was cultivated and admired for the 


Such an expenſive war could not be maintained without a very extra- 
Fry exertion of a commercial ſpirit: accordingly, we find that Great- 
Tai, ſnce the death of king William, bas 1ifen under her preſſures with 
Neaſed vigour and perſeverance. Whether it be owing to the natural pro- 
W*llion of trade extending itſelf from its origin to its acme or ne plus ultra, 
I the encouragement given by the adminiſtration to monied men of all 
© oninations; or to neceflity, impelling thoſe who can no longer live on 

all incomes to riſque their capitals in traffic, that they may have a ehance 
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Chapelle the armies were broke up: the allies in the Ne- 


uke of Cornwall; and revived ſome claims attached to 


elegance of his manners, and the charms of his convertations 
The prince's curioſity was firſt captivated by his character, 
and his eſteem was afterwards ſecured by the irreſiſtible ad- 
dreſs of that extraordinary perſonage, who continued in a 
regular progreſſion to inſinuate himſelf {till farther and far- 
ther into the good graces of his royal patron. How far the 
conduct of his royal highneſs was influenced by the private 
advice of this nobleman we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
but, certain it 1s, the friends of the miniſtry propagated a 
report, that he was the dictator of thoſe meaſures which the 
prince adopted; and that, under the ſpecious pretext of at- 
tachment to the heir apparent of the crown, he concealed his 


real aim, which was to perpetuate the breach in the royal 


tamily. Whatever his ſentiments and motives might have 
been, this was no other than a revival of the old miniſterial 
clamour, that a man cannot be well affected to the king, if 
he pretends to cenſure any meaſure of the adminiſtation. 
The weight which the oppoſition derived from theſe new 
confederates in the houſe of commons was ſtill greatly 
overbalanced by the power, influence, and ability that 
ſuſtained every miniſterial project. Mr Pelham, who chiefly 


managed the helm of affairs, was generally eſteemed as a 


man of honelty and candour, actuated by a ſincere love for 
his country, though he had been educated in erroneous 
principles of government, and in ſome meaſure obliged ta 
proſecute a fatal ſyſtem, which deſcended to him by in- 


heritance. At this time he numbered mr. Pitt among his 


tellow-miniſters, and was moreover ſupported by many 
other individuals of diſtinguiſhed abilities; among whom 
the firſt place, in point of genius, was due to mr. M. who 
executed the office of ſollicitor- general. This gentleman, 
the ſon of a noble family in North-Britain, had raiſed him- 
ſelf to great eminence at the bar, by a moſt keen intuitive 
ſpirit of apprehenſion, that ſeemed to ſeize every object at 


firſt glance, an innate ſagacity, that ſaved the trouble of 


intenſe application, and an irreſiſtible ſtream of eloquence, 


that flowed pure and claſſical, ſtrong and copious, reflect- 


ing, in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, the ſubje&s 
over which it rolled, and {weeping before it all the ſlime of 


formal hefitation, and all the entangling weeds of chica- 


nery. Yet, the ſervants of the crown were not ſo implicitly 
attached to the firſt miniſter as to acquieſce in all his 


plans, and dedicate their time and talents to the ſupport of 


every court-meaſure indiſcriminately. This was one ma- 


terial point in which mr. Pelham deviated from the maxims 


of his predeceſſor, who admitted of no contradiction from 
any of his adherents or fellow-tervants, but inſiſted on ſacri- 
ficing their whole perception and faculties to his conduct 
and difpofal. That ſordid deference to a miniſter no longer 


characteriſed the ſubordinate inſtruments of the adminiſtra- 


tion. It was not unuſual to ſee the great officers of the 
government divided in a parhamentary debate, and to 
hear the ſecretary at war oppoſing with great vehemence 
a clauſe ſuggeſted by the. chancellor of the exchequer. 
After all, if we coolly confider thoſe arguments which have 
been bandied about, and retorted with ſuch eagerneſs and 
acrimony in the houſe of commons, and diveſt them of 
thoſe paſſionate tropes and declamatory metaphors which 
the ſpirit of oppoſition alone had produced, we ſhall find 
very little left for the ſubje& of diſpute, and ſometimes be 
puzzled to diſcover any material ſource of diſagreement. 
In the month of November his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament ; with a ſpeech, acquainting them, That the 
definitive treaty of peace was at length ſigned by all the 
parties concerned: That he had made the moſt effectual 
proviſion for ſecuring the rights and intereſts of his own 
ſubjects; and procured for his allies the beſt conditions, 
which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, could be obtained. 
He ſaid he had found a general good diſpoſition in all par- 
ties to bring the negotiation to a happy concluſion; and ob- 
ſerved, that we might promiſe ourſelves a long enjoyment 
of the bleſſings of peace. Finally, after having remarked 
that times of tranquillity were the proper ſeaſons for leflen- 


ing the national debt, and ſtrengthening the kingdom 


againſt future events, he reccommended to the commons 
the improvement of the public revenue, the maintenance 
of a conſiderable naval force, the advancement of com- 
merce, and the cultivation of the arts of peace. This 
ſpeech, as uſual, was echoed bac by an addreſs to the throne 


for bettering their fortunes; or, laſtly, to a concurrence of all theſe cauſes; 


certain it is, the national exports and imports have been ſenfibly increaſing for 


theſe forty years: the early medium of woolen exports, from the year 1738 
to 1743 incluſive, amounted to about three millions and an half, which was 
a yearly increaſe on the medium, of 500,000l, above the medium from 1718 
to 1724. From this article, the reader will conceive the prodigious extent 
and importance of the Britiſh commerce. ä 
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from both houſes, containing general expreſſions of the 
warmeſt loyalty and gratitude to his majeſty, and implying 
the moſt perfect ſatisfa&tion and acquieſcence in the articles 
of the treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapelle. 

The members in the oppoſition, according to cuſtom, 
cavilled at the nature of this addreſs. They obſerved, that 
the late pacification was the worſt and moſt inglorious of 
all the bad treaties to which the Engliſh nation had ever 
ſubſcribed : that it was equally diſgraceful, indefinite 
and abſurd: they ſaid the Britiſh navy had gained ſuch an 
aſcendancy over the French at ſea, that the ſources of 
their wealth were already. choaked up; that the fiege of 
Maeſtricht would have employed their arms in che Low- 
Countries till the arrival of the Ruffians; and that the ac- 
ceſſion of theſe auxiliaries would have thrown the ſuperiority 
into the ſcale of the allies. They did not fail to take notice, 
that the moſt important and original object of the war was 
left wholly undecided; and demonſtrated the abſurdity 
of their promiſing, in the addreſs, to make good ſuch en- 
gagements as his majeſty had entered into with his allies, 
Fang they knew what thoſe engagements were. In an- 
| {wer to theſe objections, the miniſters replied, - That the 
peace was in itſelf rather better than could be expected; 
and that the ſmalleſt delay might have proved fatal to the 
liberties of Europe. They affirmed, that the Dutch were 
upon the point 11 be a neutrality, in conſequence 
of which their troops would have been withdrawn from the 
allied army; and, in that caſe, even the addition of the 
Rufllan auxiliaries would not have rendered it a match for 
the enemy. They aſterted, that if the war had been pro- 
longed another year, the national credit of Great-Britain 
mult have been entirely ruined, many of the public funds 
having ſunk below par in the preceding ſeaſon, fo that the, 
miniſtry had begun to deſpair of ſeeing the money paid in 
on the new ſubſcription. . With reſpect to the reſtoration 
of Cape- Breton, the limits of Nova Scotia, and the right 
of navigating without ſcarch in the American ſeas, which 
right had been left uneſtabliſhed in the treaty, they de- 
clared, that the firſt was an unneceſſary expence, of no 
conſequence to Grcat- Britain; and that the other two were 
points in diſpute, to be amicably ſettled in private con- 
tcrences by commiſſaries duly authoriſed; but by no means 
articles to be eſtabliſhed by a general treaty. | 

What the oppoſition wanted in ſtrength it endeavoured 
to make up with ſpirit and perſeverance. Every miniſ- 
terial motion and meaſure was canvaſſed, fitted, and decried 
with uncommon art and vivacity : but all this little availed 
againſt the fingle article of ſuperior numbers; and accor- 
dingly this was the fource of certain triumph in all debates 
in which the ſervants of the crown were united. The nation 
had reaſon to expect an immediate mitigation 1n the article 
of annual expence, conſidering the number of troops and 
ſhips of war which had been reduced at the ratification of 


the treaty : put they were diſagreeably undeceived in find- 


ing themſelves again loaded with very extraordinary im- 
politions, for the payment of a vaſt debt which government 


had contracted: in the courſe of the war, notwithſtanding. 


the incredible aids granted by parliament. The committee 
of ſupply eſtabliſhed four points of conſideration in their 
deliberations concerning the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed ; 
namely, for fulfilling the engagements which the parlia- 
ments had entered into with his majeſty, and the ſervices 


undertaken for the ſucceſs of the war; for diſcharging . 


dchts contracted by government; for making good defi- 
©cnies; and for defraying the current expence of the year. 
;: appcared that the nation owed 44,0901. to the elector of 
Bavaria; above 30,000 to the duke of Brunſwick; the 
like ſum to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and near goool. 
to the elector of Mentz. The queen of Hungary claimed 
an arrear of 100,000. The city of Glaſgow, in North- 
Britain, preſented a petition, praying to be reimburſed the 


{um of 10,000], extorted from that corporation by the ſon 


of the pretender, during the rebellion. One hundred and 
twelve thouſand pounds were owing to the forces in North- 
America and the Eaſt Indies; beſides near half a million 
due on extraordinary expence incurred by the land-forces 
in America, Flanders, and North-Britain, by the office 
of Ordinance, and other tervices of the laſt year, to which 
the parliamentary proviſion did not extend. The remain- 
ing debt of the ordinance amounted to above 239,000 : 
but the navy-bills could not be diſcharged for leſs than 
four millions. An addition of 2,374,333l. 15s 2d. was 
alſo required for the current ſervice of the year. In a word, 
the whole annual ſupply exceeded eight millions ſterling—a 
ſum at which the whole nation expreſſed equal aſtoniſh- 
ment and diſguſt. It was charged upon the duties on 
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malt, mum, cyder, and perry, the land-tax at four g,;, en 
lings in the pound, annuities on the ſinking-fund, an 36. fr 
plication of one million from that depoſit, and a loan 4 s 5 
the like ſum to be charged on the firſt aids of next ſeſſon Mi 305 i 
The number of ſeamen was reduced to 17000, and that 1 8 
of the land- forces to 18,857, including guards and g. 1 
riſons. | | Be = f _ 
Every article of expence, however, was warmly di. lot 
puted by the anrti-courtiers; eſpecially the demand of . wt 
queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreaſonably er. WK..:1ia 
orbitant and rapacious, conſidering the ſeas of blood Win | rel 
we had ſhed, and the immenſity of treaſure we had ex. | 4 3 
hauſted for her benefit: and ſurely the ſubjects of this na. Af { 
tion had ſome reaſon to complain of an indulgence of A 0 * 
nature, granted to a power which they had literally ſnatch. MW . tl 
ed from the brink of ruin—a power whoſe quarrel they bad he co! 
eſpouſed with a degree of enthuſiaſm that did much mos I nterte 
honour to their gallantry than to their diſcretion poet very 
that Kept aloof, with a ſtatelineſs of pride peculiar to her. ene 
ſelf and family, and beheld her Britiſh auxiliaries fighting Wi ee 
her battles at their own expence; while ſhe ſquanderd iffuſet 
away, in the idle pageantry of barbarous magnificence iger tt 
thoſe ample ſubſidies which they advanced in order to main. abject 
tain her armies, and furniſh out her proportion of the wa, MG;<on 
The leaders of the oppoſition neglected no opportunity gf cher p 
embittering the triumphs of their adverſaries: they inveig. i leng 
ed againſt the extravagance of granting 16000l. for the pax WE The 
of general and ſtaff officers during a peace that required han at 
no ſuch eſtabliſhment, eſpecially at a juncture when the Mich di 
national incumbrances rendered it abſolutely neceſſary» Mi&fthe c 
practice every expedient of ceconomy. They even con. M\rifdic 
bated the requeſt of the city of Glaſgow to be indemniſt Mcion o 
for the extraordinary exaction it underwent from the rebel, Miſcommo 
though it appeared, from unqueſtionable evidence, tha nent, a 
this extraordinary contribution was exacted on account of Ml the 
that city's peculiar attachment to the reigning family: tha Military 
it had always invariably adhered to revolution Principles; any con 
and, with an unequalled ſpirit of loyalty and zeal for the Mience o 


proteſtant ſucceſſion, diſtinguiſhed itſelf both in the li} 
and preceding rebellion. W | 

But the moſt violent conteſt aroſe on certain regulation 
which the miniſtry wanted to eſtabliſh in two bills, relating 
to the ſea and land ſervice. The firſt, under the title of 
bill for amending, explaining, and reducing into one act gf 


meaſure 
moning 
= Z Ty S 
HH Prero! 
| * was 


parliament the laws relating to the navy, was calculated Whit a n 
{olely with a view of ſubjecting half-pay officers to martial the com 
law—a deſign which not only e the oppoſition with punithn 
a plauſible handle for accuſing the miniſters, as intendingu iv is cxt 
encroach upon the conſtitution, in order to extend then. Meument 
fluence of the crown; but alſo alarmed the ſea-officers to MWrnavy-bi 
ſuch a degree, that they aſſembled to a conſiderable num. fervour. 
ber, with a view to deliberate upon the proper means of de. May was 
tending their privileges and liberties from. invaſion. The Hoppone 
reſult of their conſultations was a petition to the houſe d mentine 


of the m 
Waning 
indulge 
Wubject 1 
che offic 
Wunknow 


commons, ſubſcribed by three admirals and forty-feven 
captains, not members of parliament, repreſenting, that the 
bill in agitation contained ſeveral clauſes tending to the in. 
jury and diſhonour of all naval officers, as well as to the de- 
triment of his majeſty's ſervice; and that the laws already in 
force had been always found effectual for ſecuring the {er- 


vice of officers on half- pay, upon the mot preſſing occaſions: 


they, therefore, hoped, that they ſhould not be ſubjected bat dep 
new hardſhips and diſcouragements; and begged to be A ext 
heard by their counſel, before the committee of the who: attendec 


ion. 7 
Ian opini 
upon th 
vy. 
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have tri 
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houſe, touching ſuch parts of the bill as they apprehended 
would be injuriqus to themſelves and the other officers of l 
majeſty's navy. This petition was preſented to the houſe by 
fir John Norris, and the motion for its being read was fe- 
conded by fir Peter Warren, whoſe character was uniycr{allf 
eſteemed and beloved in the nation. This meaſurc had lk 
to have produced very ſerious. conſequences. Many com. 
manders and ſubalterns had repaired to the admiralty, and 
threatened, in plain terms, to throw up their commifious u 


caſe the bill ſhould paſs into a law; and a general ferme teeth, t 

was begun among all the ſubordinate members of the na. conſtitut 

A motion was made, that the petitioners, according to chel ſuſtaincd 

requeſt, ſhould be heard by their counſel; and this propoſal eyed to 

was ſtrongly urged by the firſt orators of the anti- miniſtem conteſt, 

aflociation; but the miniſter, confiding in his own ſtrength : nad not 

re-enforced by the abilities of mr. Pitt, mr. Littelton, ad ſulted ar 

mr. Fox, the ſecretary at war, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed che mo. Wl declared 

tion, which, upon a diviſion, was thrown out by a great m- emed « 
jority. The ſeveral articles of the bill were afterwards !©P* Wl eloquenc 
rately debated with great warmth; and though mr. Pelham Wi pie © 

had, with the moſt diſintereſted air of candour, repeatedly | 3 

arti 


declared that he required no ſupport, even from his o¼π e 


erents, but that which might ariſe from reaſon unreſtrained, 
y . 


7 fall conviction, he, on this occaſion, reaped all the fruit 
W_ heir zeal and attachment which could be expected 
en che moſt implicit complaiſance. Some plauſible amend- 
3 er, of che moſt exceptionable clauſes were offered, par- 
5 calarly of that which impoſed an oath upon the members 
2 c every. court-martial, that they ſhould not, on any account 
1 | inions or 
8 eee as à ſanction under which any court- 
| T 5 might commit the moſt flagtant acts of injuſtice and 
=” ion, which even parhament itſelf could not redreſs, 
Xq Miſe it would be impoſſible to aſcertain the truth, eter- 
3 PF ſeated up by this abſurd obligation. The amendment 
= *. was, that the member of a court- martial might re- 
0 Fe tranſactions and opinions of it, in all cafes wherein 
P = courts of juſtice, as the law now ſtands, have a right to 
ntertere, if required thereto by either houſe of parliament: 
KB very reaſonable mitigation, which, however, was rejected 
By the majority. Nevertheleſs, the ſuſpicion of an intended 
EZ croachment had raiſed ſuch a clamour without doors, and 
iguſed the odium of this meaſure ſo generally, that the mi- 
iger thought proper to drop the projected article of war, 
ſubjecting the reformed officers of the navy to the juriſ- 
gictions of courts-martial; and the bill being alſo ſoftened in 
einer particulars, during its paffage through the upper houſe, 
&: length received the royal aſſent. | 

Ine flame which this act had kindled was rather increaſed 
han abated on the appearance of a new mutiny-bill replete 
ich divers innovations, tending to augment the influence 
f che crown, as well as the authority and power of a military 
riſdickion. All the articles of war eſtabliſhed fince the 
+ eign of Charles II. were ſubmitted to the intpection of the 
commons; and in theſe appeared a gradual ſpirit of encroach- 
nent, almoſt imperceptibly deviating from the civil inſtitutes 
Ef the Engliſh conſtitution towards the eſtabliſhment of a 
hulitary dominion. By this new bill a power was veſted in 
y commander in chief to reviſe and correct any legal fen- 
Whence of a court-martial, by which the members of ſuch a 
court, correſponding with the nature of a civil jury, were 
eendered abſolutely uſeleſs, and a commander in a great 
Heaſure abſolute; for he had not only the power of ſum- 
Wmoning ſuch officers as he might chooſe to ſit on any trial, 
2 prerogative unknown to any civil court of judicature: but 
1 was alſo at liberty to review and alter the ſentence; ſo 
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e commander in chief was judge both of the guilt and the 
Wouniſhmenr. By the final clauſe of this hill, martial law 
as extended to all officers on half-pay; and the {ſame ar- 
Neuments which had been urged againſt this article in the 
ravy-bill were now repeated and re-enforced with redoubled 
ferrour. Many reaſons were offered to prove that the half- 
WF was allotted as a recom penſe for paſt ſervice; and the 
opponents of the bill affirmed, that ſuch an article, by aug- 
menting the dependents of the crown, might be very dan- 
Ngerous ro the conflitution. On the other hand, the partiſans 
Wot the miniſtry aflerted that the half-pay was granted as a re- 
Waining fee; and that originally all choſe who enjoyed this 
Windulgence were deemed to be in actual ſervice, conſequently 
ubject to martial law. Mr Pitt, who at this time exerciſed 
che oflice of paymaſter-gencral with a rigour of integrity 
unknown to the moſt ditintereſted of all his predeceflors in 


Wlary extenſion of military diſcipline, which could never be 
attended with any bad conſequence to the liberty of the na- 
on. The remarks which he made on this occaſiofi implied 
a opinion that our liberties wholly exiſted in dependence 
1702 the direction of the ſovereign, and the virtue of the 
ny. To that virtue (ſaid he) we truſt even at this 
hour, ſmall as our army is to that virtue we muſt 
have truſted, had this bill been modelled as its warmeſt 
Eoppoſers could have wiſhed; and without this virtue, 
Bihovld the lords, the commons, and the people of Eng- 
land entrench themſelves belind parchment up to the 
teeth, the ſword will find a paſſage to the vitals of the 
E conſtitution.” All the diſputed articles of the bill being 
ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of a great majority, it was con- 
eyed to the upper houſe, where it excited another violent 
| conteſt, Upon the queſtion whether officers on half-pay 
ad not been ſubject to martial law, the judges were con- 
Flulted and divided in their ſentiments. The carl of Bath 
declared his opinion, that martial law did not extend to re- 
formed othcers; and opened all the fluices of his ancient 
eloquence. He admitted a caſe which was urged of leven 
|ficers on half-pay, who, being taken in actual rebellion at 
8 reſton, in the year 1715, had been executed on the ſpot 

martial law, in conſequence of the king's expreſs order. 
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tranſactions of any ſuch tribunal. 


lat a man was ſubject to two trials for the ſame offence, and 


that department, eſpouſed the clauſe in diſpute, as a neceſ- 
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He candidly owned, that he himſelf was ſecretary at war at 
that period: that he had approved of this order, and even 


tranſmitted it to general Carpenter, who commanded at 


Preſton; but now his opinion was entirely changed. He 
obſerved, that when the forementioned rebellion firſt broke 
out, the houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, defiring his 
majeſty would be pleaſed to employ all half- pay officers, and 
gratify them with whole pay; and, indeed, all ſuch officers 
were voted on whole pay, by the houſe of commons. They 
were afterwards appriſed of this vote, by an advertiſement 
in the Gazette, and ordered to hold themſelves in readineſs 


to repair to ſuch places as ſhould be appointed; and finally 


commanded to repair by ſuch a day to thoſe places, on pain 
of being ſtruck off the halt- pay liſt. Theſe precautions 
would have been unneceſſary, had they been deemed ſubject 
to martial law; and the penalty for non-obedience would 
not have been merely a privation of their penſions, but the 
would have fallen under the puniſhment of death, as deſer- 
ters from the fervice. His lordſhip diſtinguiſhed, with great 
propriety and preciſion, between a ſtep which had been pre- 
cipitately taken in a violent critis, when the public was 
heated with apprehenfion and reſentment, and a lolemn law 
concerted at lciture, during the molt profound tranquillity. 
Notwithſtanding the ſpirited oppoſition of this nobleman, 
and ſome attempts to inſert additional clauſes, the bill hay- 
ing undergone a few inconfiderable amendments, paſſed by 
a very conſiderable majority. - 
Immediately after the mutiny-bill had paſſed the lower 
houſe, another fruitlcfs effort was made by the oppoſition. 
The danger ofa ſtanding army, on whoſe virtue the conſti— 
tution of Great-Britain ſcemed to depend, did not fail to. 
alarm the minds of many who were zcalouſly attached to 
the liberties of their country, and gave birth to a icheme, 
which, if executed would have enabled the legiſlature to 
eſtabliſh a militia that muſt have anſwered many national 
purpoſes, and acted as a conſtitutional bulwark againſt the ex- 
ceſſes and ambition of a military ſtanding force, under the 
immediate influence of government. The ſcheme which 
patriotiſm conceived was, in all probability, adopted by 
party. A bill was brought in, limiting the time beyond which 
no ſoldier, or non- commiſſioned officers, ſhould be compel— 
led to continue in the ſervice. Had this limitation taken 
place, ſuch a rotation of foldiers would have enſued among 
the common people, that in a few years every peaſant labourer 
and inferior tradeſmanin the kingdom would haveunderſtood 
the exerciſe of arms: and perhaps the people in general 
would have concluded that a ſtanding army was altogether 
unneceſſary. A project of this nature could not, for obvi- 
ous reaſons, be agreeable to the adminiſtration, and there- 
fore the bill was rendered abortive ; for, after having been 
twice read, it was poſtponed from time to time, till the 
parliament was prorogued, and never appeared in the ſe- 
quel. Such were the chief ſubjects of debate between the 
miniſtry and the oppoſition, compoſed as we have already 
obſerved, of the prince's ſervants and the remains of the 
country party, this laſt being headed by lord Strange, fon 
of the earl of Derby, and fir Francis Daſhwood; the for- 
mer a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, keen, penetra- 
ting, eloquent, and fagacious; the other frank, ſpirited 
and ſenſible. | | | 
It muſt be owned, however, for the honour of the miniſ— 
try, that, if they carried a few unpopular meaſures with a 
high hand, they ſeemed earneſtly deſirous of making amends 
to the nation, by promoting divers regulations for the be- 
efit and improvement of commerce, which actually took 
place inthe enſuing ſeſſion of parhament. One of the prin- 
cipal objects of this nature, which fell under their cogni— 
zance, was the trade to the coaſt of Guinea; a very impor- 
tant branch of traffic, whether confidered as a market for 
Britiſh manufactures, or as the ſource that ſupplied the 
Engliſh plantations» with negroes. This was originally mo— 
nopoliſed by a joint-ſtoc company, which had from time to 
time derived conſiderable ſums from the legiſlature, for en- 
abling them the better to ſupport certain forts or caſtles on 
the coaſt of Africa, to facilitate the commerce and protect 
the merchants. In the ſequel, however, the excluſive pri- 
vilege having been judged prejudicial to the national trade, 
the coaſt was laid open to all Britiſh ſubjects indiſcriminately, 
on condition of their paying a certain duty towards detray- 
ing the expence of the forts and factories. This expedicnt 


did not anſwer the purpoſes for which it had been con- 
trived. The ſeperate traders, inſtead of receiving any be- 
nefit from the protection of the company, induſtriouſly 
avoided their caſtles, as the receptacles of tyranny and op- 
preſſion. The company, whether from the miſconduct or 


knavery of their dircctors, contracted ſuch a load of debts 
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their credit being exhauſted, and their creditors growing 
clamorous, they preſented a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, diſcloſing their diſtreſſes, and imploring ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as ſhould enable them not only to pay their debts, but 
alſo to maintain the forts in a defenſible condition. This 
petition, recommended to the houſe in a meſſage from his 
majeſty, was corroborated by another in behalf of the com- 

any's creditors. Divers merchants of London, intereſted 
in the trade to Africa and the Britiſh plantations in America, 
petitioned the houſe, that as the African trade was of the 
utmoſt importance to the nation, and could not be ſupported 
without forts and ſettlements, ſome effectually means ſhould 
be ſpeedily taken for protecting and extending this valuable 


branch of commerce. A fourth was offered by the mer- 


chants of Liverpool, repreſenting, that the ſecurity and 
protection of the trade to Africa muſt always principally de- 
pend upon his majeſty's ſhips of war being properly ſtationed 
on that coaſt, and ſeaſonably relieved ; and that ſuch forts, 
and ſettlements as might be judged neceflary for marks of 
ſovereignty and poſſeſſion would prove a nuiſance, and a 
burthen to the trade, ſhould they remain in the hands of any 
joint-{toc company, whoſe private intereſt always had been, 
and ever would be, found incompatible with the intereſt 
of the ſeparate and open trader. They, therefore, prayed 
that the ſaid forts might either be taken into his majeſty's 
immediate poſſeſſion, and ſupported by the public, or com- 
mitted to the merchants trading on that coaſt, in ſuch a 
manner as the houſe ſhould judge expedient, without veſt- 
ing in them any other advantage, or right to the com- 
merce, but what ſhould be common to all his majeſty's ſub- 
jects. This remonſtrance was ſucceeded by another, to the 
ſame effect, from the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and com- 
monalty of the ſociety of merchant adventurers within the 
city of Briſtol. All theſe petitions were referred to a com- 
mittee appointed to deliberate on this ſubject; who agreed 
to certain reſolutions, implying, that the trade to Africa 
ſhould be free and open; that the Britiſh forts and ſettle- 
ments on that coaſt ought to be maintained, and put under 
proper direction; and, that, in order to carry on the African 
trade in the moſt beneficial manner to theſe kingdoms, all 
the Britiſh ſubjects trading to Africa ſhould be united 1n one 
open company, without any joint- ſtoc, or power to trade as a 
corporation. A bill was immediately founded on theſe re- 
ſolutions, which alarmed the company to fuch a degree, 
that they had recourſe to another petition, demonſtrating 
their right to the coaſt of Africa, and expreſſing their reliance 
on the juſtice, of the houſe, that they ſhould not be deprived 
of their property without an adequate conſideration. In a 
few days a ſecond addreſs was offered by their creditors, 
complaing of the company's miſmanagement, promiſing to 
ſurrender their right, as the wiſdom of parliament ſhould 
preſcribe; praying that their debts might be enquired into; 
and that the equivalent to be granted for the company's 
poſſeſſions might be ſecured and applied, in the firſt place, 
for their benefit. The commons, in conſequence of this pe- 
tition, ordered the company to produce a liſt of their debts, 
together with a copy of their charter, and two remonſtran- 


ces which their creditors had pretented to them before this 


application to parliament. A committee of the whole 
houſe, having deliberated on theſe papers and petitions, 
and heard the company by their counſel, reſolved to give 
them a reaſonable compenſation for their charter, lands, 
forts, ſettlements, ſlaves, and effects, to be, in the firſt 
place, applied towards the payment of their creditors. A 
bill being formed accordingly, paſſed the commons, and 
was conveyed to the upper-houſe, where a great many ob- 
jections were ſtarted; and for the preſent it was dropped, 
until a more unexceptionable plan ſhould be concerted. In 
the mean time their lordſhips addrefled his majeſty, that the 


lords commiſſioners for trade and ae. e might be di- 


rected to prepare a ſcheme on this ſubject, to be laid before 
both houſes of parliament at the beginning of next ſeſſion; 
that inſtant orders ſhould be given for preſerving and ſecu— 
ring the forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea belong- 
ing to Great-Britain; and, that proper perſons ſhould be 


appointed to examine into the condition of thoſe forts, as 


well as of the military ſtores, ſlaves and veſſels belonging to 


the African company, ſo as to make a faithful report of theſe 


particulars, with all poſſible expedition. 

The miniſtry having profeſſed an inclination, and indeed 
ſhown a diſpoſition, to promote and extend the commerce 
of the kingdom, the commons reſolved to take ſome ſteps 
for encouraging the white fiſhery along the nothern coaſt of 
the iſland, which is an exhauſtible ſource of wealth to dur 
induſtrious neighbours the Dutch, who employ annually a 
great number af hands and veſſels in this branch of com- 


enriched themſelves by their excluſive privilege; that they 


branch of commerce, which might be cultivated to a pro- 


merce. The ſenſible part of the Britiſh people, refleg 

on this ſubject, plainly foreſaw that a fiſhery under due ; ; 
gulations, undertaken with the protection and encoura x 
ment of the legiſlature, would not only prove a fund of . 
tional riches and a nurſery of ſeamen, but likewiſe, n, 
great meaſure, prevent any future inſurrections in the Hias 
lands of Scotland, by diffuſing a ſpirit of induſtry anc 
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the natives of that country, who, finding it in their pow: 72 5 

to become independent, on the fruits of their own lab - 10 

would ſoon infranchiſe themſelves from that flayith ata _ wh 
a pu 


ment by which they had been {ſo long connected with the. 
landlords and chieftains. Accordingly, a committee was. . 
pointed to deliberate on the ſtate of the Britiſh fiſhery ; .,, Wl 1 
upon their report a bill was founded for encouraging (1, . Ae 
whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Spitſbergen, by a bounty of | 8 40 
per ton for every ſhip equipped for that undertaking. '7,, WW 7 0 

bill having made its way through both houſes, and oba. by of 

ed the royal aſſent, the merchants in different parts 0; ;,, WE, $4: 
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kingdom, particularly in North-Britain, began to u? * or 
and fit out ſhips of great burthen, and peculiar {ru4,,, WE 5 is th 
for the purpoſes of that fiſhery, which ever ſince hath be e 
carried on with equal vigour and ſucceſs. Divers mercha;;; 15 5 
and traders of London having preſented to the houſe ag 19 84 
commons a petition, repreſenting the benefits that woe e 
accrue to the community from a herring and cod fiſney, if __— 


eſtabliſhed on proper principles, and carried on with {| 
and integrity; this remonſtrance was referred to a cn, 
mittee, upon whoſe reſolutions a bill was formed; hy; 
before this could be diſcuſſed in the houſe, the parliamey 
was prorogued, and of conſequence this meaſure proye 
abortive. N 1 

The next regulation propoſed in favour of trade, g 
that of laying open the commerce of Hudſon's-Bay, in th; 
moſt northern parts of America, where a ſmall monopoh 
maintained a few forts and ſettlements, and profecuted | 
very advantageous tur-trade with the Indians of that con- 
tinent. It was ſuggeſted, that the company had long agg 


SOT Et ree Y 
employed no more than four annual ſhips; that, contrary WH udice, 
to an expreſs injunction in their charter, they diſcourage preſſior 
all attempts to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to the Eat: Wtimily 


Indies; that they dealt cruelly and perfidiouſly with the 
poor Indians, who never traded with them, except when 
compelled by neceſſity, ſo that the beſt part of the fur-trade 
had devolved to the enemies of Great-Britain; and that 
their excluſive patent reſtricted to very narrow limits 
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digious extent, as well as to the infinite advantage of Great: 
Britain, Petitions, that the trade of Hudſon's- Bay might 
be laid open, were preſented to the houſe by the merchant: 
of London, Great-Yarmouth, and Wolverhampton; aud 
a committee was appointed to deliberate upon this ſubjed, 
On the other hand, the company exerted themſelves in 
petitions and private applications for their own preferva 
tion. The commuttee examined many papers and records; 
and the report was taken into conſideration by the whole 
houſe. Many evidences were interrogated, and elaborate 
ſpeeches made, on both ſides of the queſtion. At length 
the majority ſeemed fatisfied that the traffic on the coat 
of Hudſon's-Bay could not be preſerved without forts and 
ſettlements, which muſt be maintained either by an exclu- 
tive company, or at the public expence; and, as this ws 
not judged a proper juncture to encumber the nation wil 


bay a 
any charge of that kind, the deſign of diffolving the com- cars, 
pany was laid aſide till a more favourable opportunity. term e 


The government had, during the war, found great diff ple th 
culty in preſſing men for the ſervice of the navy practice, Wlcvive 


which, however ſanctioned by neceſſity, is neverthelels % Huatior 


flagrant encroachment on the liberty of the ſubject, and 2 ¶ been t 


violent outrage againſt the conſtitution of Great-Britan. Wfligma 
The miniſtry, therefore, had employed ſome of their agents Wcry o. 
to form a ſcheme for retaining in time of peace, by means comm 


of a certain allowance, a number of ſeamen, who ſhould be his m. 
regiſtered for the purpoſe, and be ready to man a ſquadron with 


upon any emergency. Such a plan, properly regulated, I ſtatut 
would have been a great advantage to commerce, which nue, 

is always diſtreſſed by the practice of preſſing ſeamen; and, I diſmit 
at the ſame time, a great ſecurity to the kingdom in dan- N udge 
gerous conjunctures, when it may be neceſſary to equip an tion : 
armament at a minute's warning. The houſe of commons; havio 
being moved upon this ſubje&, agreed to divers reſolutions, this \ 
as a Ben for the bill: but the members in the op! bearit 
ſition affecting to repreſent this meaſure in an odious light, enqui 
as an imitation of the French method of fegiſtering ſeamen In 


without their own conſent, mr, Pelham dropped it, a5 n in the 
unpopular project, ONE 


cultiv 
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nnaſormation having heen received, that the French in- 
a o ſettle the neutral iſlands of St. Lucia, Domi- 
Vincent, and Tobago in the Well-Indies, . the 
ation had taken the alarm in the beginning of the 
DV q ear; and a motion was made in the houſe of commons to 
I: dreſs his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
ee directions for laying before the houſe copies of the 
4 G actions given to the governors of Barbadoes for ten 
us laſt paſt, ſo far as they related to theſe neutral iſſands: 
. whether the miniſter was conſcious of a neglect in this 
1 Nanicular or thought ſuch enquiries trenched upon the 
15 — ative, he oppoled the motion with all his might ; 
: 1 1. ſome debate, the previous queſtion paſſed in the 
4 egative. This was alſo the fate of another motion made 
EZ the earl of E—t for an addreſs, entreating his majeſty 
uld ſubmit to the inſpection of the houſe all the propo- 
ls of peace that had been made by the French king ſince 
ne year which preceded the laſt rebellion, to that in which 

The definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
ET his they propoſed as a previous ſtep to the parliament's 
orming any opinion concerning the utility or neceſſity of 
be peace which had been eſtabliſhed. Violent debates 
entued, in which the oppoſition was as much excelled in 
bratory as out- numbered in votes. Such were the material 
EZ ..nactions of this ſeſſion, which in the month of June was 
cloſed as uſual with a ſpeech from the throne; in which 
dus majeſty ſignified his hope, chat the parliament, at their 
next meeting, would be able to perfect what they had now 
begun for advancing the trade and navigation of the king- 
dom. He likewiſe expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing pub- 
ic credit flouriſh at the end of an expenſive war; and 
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ſ(cecurity. = 
H "While the miniſtry, on ſome occaſions, exhibited all 
he external ſigns of moderation and good humour, they, 
on others, manifeſted a ſpirit of jealouſy and reſentment, 
ehich ſeems to have been childiſh and illiberal. Two or 
three young riotous ſtudents at Oxford, trained up in pre- 
adice, and heated with intemperance, uttered ſome ex- 
preſſions over their cups, implying their attachment to the 
Etimily of the pretender. The report of this indiſcretion 
vas induſtrioufly circulated by certain worthleſs indivi- 
duals, who, having no reliance on their own intrinſic 
merit, hoped to diſtinguiſh themſelves as the tools of party, 
and to obtain favour with the miniſtry by acting as volun— 
teers in the infamous practice of information. Though 


aining peremptory orders for the regulation of the uni— 


XK 


in the favour of the adminiſtration, which ſhe at this period 
cultivated by an extraordinary mark of compliance and 
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recommended unanimity, as che ſureſt bulwark of national 


7 


attachment. The dignity of chancellor of the univerſity 
being vacated by the death of the duke of Somerſet, the 
nation in general ſeemed to think it would naturally devolve 
upon the prince of Wales, as a compliment at all times due 
to that rank; but more eſpecially to the then heir apparent, 
who had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the virtues of a 
patriot and a prince. He had even pleaſed himſelf with 
the hope of receiving this mark of attachment from a ſemi- 
nary for which he entertained a particular regard. Bur the 
ruling members, ſeeing no immediate proſpect of advantage 
in glorifying even a prince, who was at variance with the 
miniſtry, wiſely turned their eyes upon the illuſtrious cha- 
racter of the duke of Newcaſtle, whom they elected without 
oppoſition, and inſtalled with great magnificence; learning, 
poetry, and eloquence, joining their efforts in celebrating 
the ſhining virtues and extraordinary talents of their new 
parron. | | 

Although oppoſition lay gaſping at the feet of power in 
the houſe of commons, the people of England did not yet 
implicitly approve all the meaſures of the adminiſtration; 
and the dregs of faction, ſtill agitated by an internal fer- 
ment, threw up ſome ineffectual bubbles in different parts 
of the kingdom. Some of thoſe who made no ſecret of their 
diſaffection to the reigning family determined to manifeſt 
their reſentment and contempt of certain noblemen, and 
others, who were ſaid to have abandoned their ancient prin- 
ciples, and to have ſacrificed their conſciences to their in- 
tereſt, ' Many individuals, animated by the fumes of inebria- 
tion, now loudly extolled that cauſe which they durſt not 
avow when it required their open approbation and aſſiſtance ; 
and, though they induſtriouſly avoided expoſing their lives 
and fortunes to the chance of war in promoting their fa- 
vourite intereſt when there was a poſſibility of ſucceſs, they 
betrayed no apprehenſion in celebrating the memory of its 
laſt effort, amidit the tumult of a riot, and the clamours of 
intemperance. In the neighbourhood of Lichfield the ſportſ- 
men of the party appeared in the Highland taſte of va- 
riegated drapery; and their zeal deſcending to a very ex- 
traordinary exhibition of practical ridicule, they hunted, 
with hounds clothed in plaid, a fox dreſſed in a red uniform. 
Even the females at their aſſembly, and the gentlemen at 


the races, affected to wear the checquered ſtuff by which 


the prince-pretenderand his followers had been diſtinguiſhed. 
Divers noblemen on the courſe were inſulted as apoſtates; 
and one perſonage, of high rank, is ſaid to have undergone 
a very diſagreeable flagellation. 

As the public generally ſuffers at the end of a war, by the 
ſudden diſmiſſion of a great number of ſoldiers and ſeamen, 
who, having contracted a habit of idleneſs, and finding 
themſelves without employment and the means of ſubſiſtance, 
engage in deſperate courles, and prey upon the community, 
It was judged expedient to provide an opening, through 
which theſe unquiet ſpirits might exhale without damage to 
the common-wealth. The moſt natural was that of encou- 
raging them to become members of a new colony in North- 
America, which, by being properly regulated, ſupported, 
and improved, might be the ſource of great adyantages to 
its mother country. Many diſputes had arifen between the 
{ubjects of England and France, concerning the limits of 
Nova-Scotia, which no treaty had as yet properly aſcertained. 


A fort had been raiſed, and a ſmall garriſon maintained, by 


the king of Great-Britain, at a part of this very country, 
called Annapolis-Royal, to over-awe the French neutrals 
ſettled in the neighbourhood: but this did not anſwer the 
purpoſe for which it was intended. Upon every rupture or 
diſpute between the two crowns, theſe planters, forgetting 
their neutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communicated 
intelligence to their own countrymen ſettled at St. John's and 
Cape-Breton, and did all the 1ll-oftices their hatred could 
ſuggeſt againſt the colonies and ſubjects of Great-Britain. A 
ſcheme was now formed for making a new eſtabliſhment on 
the ſame peninſula, which ſhould further confirm and ex- 

tend the property and dominion of the crown of Great- 
Britain in that large tract of country, clear the uncultivated 
grounds, conſtitute communities, diffuſe the benefits of 
population and agriculture, and improve the fiſhery of that 
coaſt, which might be rendered a new ſource of wealth and 
commerce to Old-England. The particulars of the plan 
being duly conſidered, it was laid before his majeſty, who 
approved of the defign, and referred the execution of it to 
the board of trade and plantations, oyer which the earl of 
Hallifax pretided. This nobleman, endued by nature with 
an excellent capacity, which had been diligently and judici- 
ouſly cultivated, animated with liberal ſentiments, and fired 
with an eager ſpirit of patriotiim, adopted the plan with the 
moſt generous ardour, and cheriſhed the infant colony with 
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paternal aſſection. The commiſſioners for trade and plan» 
tations immediately advertiſed, under the ſanction of his 
majeſty's authority, that proper encouragement would be 
iven to ſuch of the officers and private men, _—_ diſmiſſed 
255 the land and ſea- ſervice, as were willing to ſettle, with 
or without families, in the province of Nova-Scotia: that 
che fee-ſimple, or perpetual property, of 5o acres of land 
ſhould be granted to every private ſoldier or ſeaman, free 


from the payment of any quit-rents or taxes, for the term 
of 10 years; at the expiration of which no perſon ſhould 


pay more than 18. per annum for every 30 acres ſo granted: 
that, over and above theſe 50, each perſon ſhould receive a 
grant of 10 acres for every individual, including women and 
children, of which his family ſhould conſiſt; that further 
grants ſhould be made to them as the number ſhould increaſe, 


and in proportion as they ſhould manifeſt their abilities in 


agriculture: that every officer, under the rank of enſign in 
the land- ſervice, or lieutenant in the navy, ſhould be gratified 
with 80 acres on the ſame conditions: that 200 acres ſhould 


be beſtowed upon enſigns, 300 upon heutenants, 400 upon 


captains, and 600 on every officer above that degree, with 
proportionable conſiderations for the number and increaſe 
of every family: that the lands ſhould be parcelled out as 
ſoon as poſſible after the arrival of the coloniſts, and a civil 
government eſtabliſhed; by virtue of which they ſhould en- 
joy all the liberties and privileges of Bnitiſh ſubjects, with 
proper ſecurity and protection: that the ſettlers, with their 
families, ſhould be conveyed to Nova- Scotia, and maintained 
for 12 months after their arrival at the expence of the go- 
vernment; which ſhould alſo ſupply them with arms and 
ammunition, as far as ſhould be judged neceſſary for their 
defence, with proper materials and utenſils for clearing and 
cultivating their lands, erecting habitations, exerciſing the 
fiſhery, and ſuch other purpoſes as ſhould be judged neceſſary 
tor their ſupport. | | 

The ſcheme was ſo feaſible, and the encouragement ſo 
inviting, that in a little time about 4000 adventurers, with 
their families, were entered, according to the directions of 
the board of trade, who in the . ee of May ſet ſail from 
England, under the command of colonel Cornwallis, whom 
the king had appointed their governor, and towards the latter 
end of June arrived at the place of their deſtination, which 


was the harbour of Chebuctou, on the ſea- coaſt of the penin- 


{ula, about midway between Cape-Cangeau and Cape-Sable. 
It is one of the moſt ſecure and commodious havens in the 
whole world, and well ſituated for the fiſhery : yet the cli- 
mate is cold, the ſoil barren, and the whole country cover 

with woods of birch, fir, pine, and ſome oak, unfit for th 
purpoſes of timber; but at the fame time extremely difficul 
to remove and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no ſooner 
arrived in this harbour than he was joined by two regiments 
of infantry from Cape-Breton, and a company of rangers 
from Annapolis. Then he pitched upon a ſpot for the ſettle- 
ment, and employed his people in clearing the ground for 
laying the foundations of a town; but ſome inconveniencies 
being diſcovered in this fituation, he choſe another to the 
northward, hard by the harbour, on an eaſy aſcent, com- 
manding a proſpect of the whole peninſula, and well ſup- 


plied with rivulegs of freſh and wholeſome water. Here he 
began to build a town on a regular plan, to which he gave 


the name of Hallifax, in honour of the nobleman who had 


the greateſt ſhare in founding the colony; and before the 


approach of winter, above 300 comfortable wooden houſes 
were built, the whole ſurrounded by a ftrong palliſade. 
This colony, however, has by no means Ae the ſan- 
guine expectations of the projectors; for, notwithſtanding 


the ardour with which the intereſts of it were promoted by 


its noble patron, and the repeated indulgence it has reaped 


from the bounty of the legiſlature, the inhabitants have made 


little or no progrels in agriculture: the fiſhery is altogether 
neglected, and the ſettlement entirely ſubſiſts on the ſums 
expended by the individuals of the army and navy, whoſe 
duty obliges them to reſide in this part of North-America. 
The eſtabliſhment of ſuch a powerful colony in Novya- 
Scotia could not fail giving umbrage to the French in that 
neighbourhood, who, though they did not think proper to 


promulgate their jealouſy and diſguſt, nevertheleſs em- 


ployed their emiſſaries clandeſtinely in ſtimulating and ex- 


_citing the Indians to harraſs the coloniſts with hoſtilities, in 


ſuch a manner as ſhould effectually hinder them from ex- 
tending their plantations, and perhaps induce them to aban- 
don the ſettlement. Nor was this the only part of America 
in which the French court countenanced ſuch perfidious 
practiees. More than ever convinced of the importance of 
a conſiderable navy, and an extenſive plantation trade, 
they not only exerted uncommon induſtry in re- eſtabliſn- 
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landed, ſecured by two batteries and two ſhips of war, and 


ing they were in no condition to p25 ph: the conſequence 


might prove more advantageous than the progreſs of opel 


ing their marine, which had ſuffered ſo ſeverely during n, 
war; but they reſolved, if poſſible, to extend their j;.. 
tations in the Weſt- Indies, by ſettling the neutral if. 
which we have already mentioned. In the beginning g 
the year the governor of Barbadoes, having received intel, 
ligence that the French had begun to ſettle the iſland of 7, 
bago, ſent captain Tyrrel thither in a frigate, to lea g. 
particulars. That officer found above 300 men alread, 


in daily expectation of a further re-enforcement from g 
marquis de Caylus, governor of Martinique; WhO hal 

ubliſhed an ordonnance, authoriſing the: ſubjects of 1, 
F rench king to ſettle the iſland of Tobago, and promiſas 
to defend them from the attempts of all their enemies. I 
aſſurance was in anſwer to a proclamation iſſued by m. 
Grenville, governor of Barbadoes, and ſtuc up in differen 
parts of the iſland, commanding all the inhabitants to u. 
move in thirty days, on pain of undergoing military «, 
cution. Captain Tyrrel, with a ſpirit that became a com. 
mander in the Britiſh navy, gave the French officers to un. 
derſtand, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty had no right ;, 
ſettle the iſland, which was declared neutral by treatie;; 
and that, if they would not deſiſt, he ſhould be obliged, 
employ force in driving them from their new ſettlemey 
Night coming on, and mr. Tyrrel's ſhip falling to leewars 
the French captains ſeiſed that opportunity of failing 0 
Martinique; and the next day the Engliſh commander fe. 
turned to Barbadoes, having no power to commit hoſtil. 
ties. Theſe tidings, with a copy of the French governor, 
ordonnance, were no fooner tranſmitted to the minifr: 
than they diſpatched a courier to the Engliſh envoy g 
Paris, with directions to make repreſentations to the cout: 
of Verſailles on this fubje&t. The miniſtry of France, knoy. 
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of an immediate rupture, and underſtanding how much the 
merchants and people of Great-Britain were alarmed and 
incenſed at their attempts to poſſeſs theſe iſlands, thous}: 
proper to diſown the proceedings of the marquis de Cayly, 
and to grant the ſatisfaction that was demanded, by ſending 
him orders to diſcontinue the ſettlement and evacuate the 
iſland of Tobago. At the ſame time, however, that the 
court of Verſailles made this ſacrifice for the ſatisfaction of 
England, the marquis de Puyſieux, the French miniſter, 
obſerved to the Engliſh reſident, that France was undouht. 
edly in poſſeſſion of that ifland towards the middle of the 
ſt century. He ought in candour to have added, that i. 
though Louis XIV. made a conqueſt of this ifland from the 
Hollanders, during his war with that republic, it was r. 
ſtored to them by the treaty of Nimeguen ; and fince thi 
time France could not have the leaſt ſhadow of a claim d 
number it among her ſettlements. It was before this an. 
{wer could be obtained from the court of Verſailles that the 
motion, of which we have already taken notice, was made 
in the houſe of commons, relating to the ſubject of thi 
neutral iſlaads; a motion diſcouraged by the court, and 
defeated by the majority. 8 . 

The peace of Aix-le-Chapelle was celebrated by fie. 
works, illuminations, and rejoicings, in which the Englilh, 
French, and Dutch ſeemed to diſplay a ſpirit of emulation, 
in point of taſte and magnificence ; and, in all probability, 
theſe three powers were ſincerely pleaſed at the ceſſation d 
the war. England enjoyed a reſpite from intolerable up 
plies, exorbitant inſurance, and uninterrupted commerce: 
Holland was delivered from the brink of a French invaſion; 
and France had obtained a breathing time for re-eſtablilt- 
ing her naval power, for exerting that ſpirit of intrigue, by | 
dint of which ſhe had often embroiled her neighbours, an 
for executing plans of inſenſible encroachment, wich 
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hoftihties. In the affair of Tobago the French king had 
manifeſted his inclination to avoid immediate diſputes vit 
England; and had exhibited another proof of the fame 
diſpoſition in his behaviour to the prince- pretender, v. 
had excited ſuch a dangeroyis rebellion in the ifland dd 
Great-Britain, _ | 
Among thoſe princes and powers who excepted again 
different articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the che. 
valier de St. George, foreſeeing that none of the plenipo. 
tentiaries would receive his proteſt, employed his agent 
to fix it up in the public places of Aix-la-Chapelle; à Pie, 
caution of very little ſervice to his cauſe, which all tte 
ſtates of Chriſtendom ſeemed now to have abandoned. 0 
little was the intereſt of his family conſidered in this nego- 
tiation, that the contracting powers agreed, without le- 


ſerve, to a literal inſertion of the fifth article of the * 
druple alliance; by which it was ſtipulated, that neithe 
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che pretender nor any of his deſcendants ſhould be allowed 
do reſide within the territories belonging to any of the tub- 
© (cibing parties. At the ſame time the plenipotentiaries of 
= France promiſed to thole of Great-Britain, that prince 
Z Charles-Edward ſhould be immediately obliged to quit the 
dominions of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. Notice of this 
agreement was accordingly given by the court of Verſailles 
doc the young adventurer; and as he bad declared he would 
never return tO Italy, monſieur de Courteille, the French 
envoy to the cantons of Switzerland, was directed by his 
ſovereign to demand an aſylum for prince Edward in the 
city of Fribourg. The regency having complied in this 
articular with the earneſt requelt of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, mr. Burnaby, the Britiſh miniſter to the Helverick 
body, took the alarm, and preſented the magiſtracy of Fri- 
bourg with a remonſtrance, . couched in ſuch terms as gave 
offence to that regency, and drew upon him a tevere an- 
ſwer. In vain had the French king exerted his influence in 
:ocuring this retreat for the young pretender, who bein 
refled with repeated meſſages to withdraw, perſiſted in 
L;raefuſing to quit the place, to which he had been ſo cor— 
dlally invited by his couſin the king of France; and where 
© heſaid that monarch had folemnly promiſed, on the word 
ol a king, that he would never forſake him in his diſtreſs, 
nor abandon the intereſt of his family. Louis was not a 
little perplexed at this obſtinancy of prince Edward, which 
| was the more vexatious, as that youth appeared to be the 
darling of the Pariſans; who not only admired him for his 
* own accompliſhments, and pitied him for his ſufferings, 
but alſo revered him, as a young hero linially deſcended 
from the renowned Henry the fourth. At length, the two 
E © Engliſh noblemen arriving at Paris, as hoſtages for the 
performance of the treaty, and ſeeing him appear at all 
public places of diverſion, complained of this circumſtance, 
nas an inſult to their ſovereign, and an infringement of the 
treaty ſo lately concluded. The French king, after ſome 
| hefitation between punctilio and convenience, reſolved to 
E employ violence upon the perſon of this troubleſome 
ſtranger, ſince milder remonſtrances had not been able to 
E influence his conduct: but this reſolution was not taken 
ll che return of a courier whom he diſpatched to the cheva- 
ber de St. George: who being thus informed of his ſon's 
deportment, wrote a letter to him, laying ſtrong injuncti— 
ons upon him, to yield to the neceflity of the times, and 
acquieſce with a good grace in the ſtipulation which his 
* couſin of France had found it neceflary to ſubſcribe, for the 
E intereſt of his realm. Edward, far from complying with 
E this advice and injunction, ſignified his reſolution to re- 
main in Paris; and even declared that he would piſtol any 
man who ſhould preſume to lay violent hands on his perſon. 
ln conſequence of this bold declaration, an extraordinary 
council was held at Verſailles, when it was determined to 
E arreſt him without further delay, and the whole plan of 
this enterpriſe was finally adjuſted. That ſame evening, the 
prince entering the narrow lane that leads to the Opera, the 
E brrier was immediately ſhut, and the ſerjeant of the guard 
called? to arms, on which monſieur de Vaudreuil, exempt 
ol the French guards, advancing to Edward, prince (ſaid 
he) Larreſt you in the king's name, by virtue of this order.” 
At that inſtant the youth was ſurrounded by four grenadeers, 
n order to prevent any miſchief he might have done with 
a caſe of pocket piſtols which he always carried about him; 
and a guard was placed at all the avenues and doors of the 
Opera-houſe, leſt any tumult ſhould have enſued amon 
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uith an eſcorte, conducted the priſoner through the garden 
o the Palais- royal to houſe where the duke de Biron waited 
unh a coach and fix to convey him to the caſtle of Vin- 
| cennes, whither he was immediately accompanied by a 
© detachment from the regiment of French guards, under the 
command of that nobleman. He had not remained above 
| three days in this confinement when he gave the French 
E Miniſtry to underftand, that he would conform himſelf to 
the King's intentions; and was immediately enlarged, upon 
Swing his word and honour that he would, without delay, 
betirc from the dominions of France. Accordingly, he ſet 
dit in four days from Fontainebleau, attended by three 
+ 0::Cers, who conducted him as far as Pont- Beauveſion on the 
daantiers, where they took their leave of him, and returned 
0 Verlailles. He proceeded for ſome time in the road to 
1 Chamberri; but ſoon returned into the French dominions, 
and, paſſing through Dauphne, repaired to Avignon, where 
as received with extraordinary honours by the pope's 
ate. In the mean time, his arreſt excited great mur- 
dJurings at Paris; the inhabitants blaming, without ſcruple, 


; their king's conduct in this inſtance, as a ſcandalous breach 
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the populace. Theſe precautions being taken, Vaudreuil, 


% 


of hoſpitality, as well as a mean proof of condeſcenſion 
to the king of England; and many ſevere paſquinades, re- 
lating to this tranſaction, were fixed up in the. moſt public 
places of that metropolis, 

Although peace was now re-eſtabliſhed among the prin- 
cipal powers of the continent, yet another ſtorm ſeemed 
ready to burſt upon the northern parts of Europe, in a freſii 
rupture between Ruſſia and Sweden. Whether the czarina 
had actually obtained information that the French faction 
meditated ſome revolution of government at Stockholm, or 
ſhe wanted a pretence for annexing Findland to her em- 
pire; certain it is, ſhe affected to apprehend that the prince- 
ſucceſſor of Sweden waited only for the deceaſe of the reign— 
ing king, who was very old and infirm, to change the form 
of government, and reſume that abſolute authority which 
ſome of the monarchs his predeceflors had enjoyed. She 
ſeemed to think that a prince thus veſted with arbitrary 
power, and guided by the councils of France and Pruſſia, 
with which Sweden had lately engaged in cloſe alliance, 
might become a very troubleſome and dangerous neighbour 
to her in the Baltic: ſhe, therefore, recruited her armies, 
repaired her fortifications, filled her magazines, ordered a 
{trong body of troops to advance towards the frontiers of 
Finland, and declared in plain terms to the court of Stock - 
holm, that if any ſtep ſhould be taken to alter the govern- 
ment, which ſhe had bound herſelf by treaty to maintain, 
her troops ſhould enter the territory of Sweden, and ſhe 
would act up to the ſpirit of her engagements. The Swediſh 
miniſtry, alarmed at theſe peremptory proceedings, had re- 
courſe to their allies; and, in the mean time, made repeated 
declarations to the court of Peterſburgh, that there was no 
deſign to make the leaſt innovation in the nature of their 
eſtabliſhed government: but little or no regard being paid 
to theſe repreſentations, they began to put the kingdom in 
a poſture of defence; and the old king gave the czarina to 
underſtand, that if, notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction he had 
offered, her forces ſhould pals the frontiers of Finland, he 
would conſider their march as an hoſtile invaſion, and em- 
ploy the means which God had put in his power for the de- 
fence of his dominions. 1 

This declaration, in all probability, did not produce ſuch 
effect as the interpoſition of his Pruſſian majeſty, the moſt 


enterpriſing prince of his time, at the head of 140,000 of 


the beſt troops that Germany ever trained. Perhaps he was 
not ſorry that the empreſs of Muſcovy furnithed him with a 
plauſible pretence for maintaining ſuch a formidable army, 
after the peace of Europe had been aſcertained by a formal 
treaty, and all the furrounding ſtates had diminiſhed the 
number of their forces. He now wrote a letter to his uncle 
the king of Great-Britain, complaining of the inſults and 
menaces which had been offered by the czarina to Sweden; 
declaring, that he was bound by a defenfive alliance, to 
which France had acceded, to defend the government at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in Sweden: and that he would not fit {til}, 
and tamely ſce that kingdom attacked by any power what- 
{oever, without acting up to his engagements; he therefore 
entreated his Britannic majeſty to interpoſe his good offices, 
in conjunction with France and him, to compromiſe the dil- 
putes which threatened to embroil the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. By this time the Ruſſian army had approached the 
frontiers of Finland: the Swedes had aſſembled their troops, 
repleniſhed their magazines, and repaired their marine; 
and the king of Denmark, jealous of the czarina's deſigns 
with regard to theduchy of Sleſwich which was conteſted with 


him by the prince- ſucceſſor of Ruſſia, kept his army and na- 
vy on the molt reſpectable footing. At this critical juncture 


the courts of London, Verſaillies, and Berlin co- operated 
ſo effectually by remonſtrances and declarations at Peterſ- 


burgh and Stockholm, that the empreſs of Ruſſia thought 


proper to own herſelf ſatisfied, and all thoſe clouds of trou- 
ble were immediately diſperſed. Yet, in all probability, 
her real aim was diſappointed; and, however ſhe might diſ- 
ſemble her ſentiments, ſhe never heartily forgave the king 
of Pruſſia for the ſhare he had in this tranſaction. That mo- 
narch, without relaxing in his attention to the ſupport of a 
very formidable military power, exerted very extraordinary 
endeavours in cultivating the civil intereſts of his country. 
Hereformed the laws of Brandenburgh, and reſcued the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice from the frauds of chicanery. He 
encouraged the arts of agriculture and manufacture: and 
even laid the foundation of naval commerce, by eftablilli- 
ing an Eaſt-India company in the port of Embden. 

Nor did the French miniftry negle& any meaſure that 
might contribute to repair the damage which the kingdom 
had ſuſtained in the courſe of the war. One-half of the army 
was diſbanded: the ſevere impoſition of the 10th penny was 
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ſuſpended by the king's edict: a ſcheme of ceconomy was 
propoſed, with reſpect to the finances; and the utmoſt dili- 
gone uſed in procuring materials, as well as workmen, for 
1ip-building, that the navy of France might ſpeedily retrieve 
its former importance. In the midſt of theſe truely patrio- 
tic ſchemes, the court of Verſailles betrayed a littleneſs of 
genius, and a ſpirit of tyranny, joined to fanaticiſm, in 
quarelling with their parliament about ſuperſtitious forms 
of religion. The ſacraments had been denied to a certain 
perſon on his death-bed, becauſe he refuſed to ſubſcribe to 
the bull Unigenitus. The nephew of the defunct preferred 
a complaint to the parliament, whoſe province it was to take 
cognizance of the affair: a deputation of that body attend- 
ed the King with the report of the reſolutions; and his ma- 
jeſty commanded them to ſulpend all proceedings relating 
to a matter of ſuch conſequence, concerning which he would 
take an opportunity of ſignifying his.royal pleaſure. This 
interpoſition was the ſources of diſputes between the crown 
and parliament, which had like to have filled the whole 
kingdom with inteſtine troubles. | ; a 
At Vienna the empreſs- queen was not more ſollicitous in 
promoting the trade and internal manufactures of her do- 
minions, by ſumptuary regulations, neceſſary reſtrictions on 
foreign ſuperfluities, by opening her ports in the Adriatick, 
and giving proper encouragement to commerce, than ſhe 
was careful and provident in reforming the ceconomy of her 
finances, maintaining a reſpectable body of forces, and 
guarding, by defenſive alliances, againſt the enterpriſes of 
his Pruſſian majeſty, on whoſe military power ſhe looked 
with jealouſy and diſtruſt. In Holland all the authority and 
influence of the ſtadtholder were ſcarcely ſufficient to allay 
the ferments excited among the people, by the proviſional 
taxation which had ſucceeded the abolition of the pachters, 
and was indeed very grievous to the ſubject. As this was 
no more than a temporary expedient, the prince of Orange 
propoſed amore equitable plan, which was approved by the 
ſtates, and eſtabliſhed with great difficulty. In Italy the 
iyſtem of politics ſeemed to change its complexion. The 
king of Sardinia, effected a match between one of the 
infantas of Spain and the prince of Piedmont; and whether 
irritated by the conduct of the Auſtrians in the laſt war, or 
apprehentive of ſuch a powerful neighbour in the Milaneſe, 
he engaged with the kings of France and Spain in a defenſive 
alliance, comprehending the king of the two Sicilies, the re- 
public of Genoa, and the dukes of Modena and Parma. 


His moſt catholic majeſty, ſincerely diſpoſed to cultivate the 


arts of peace, and encourage every meaſure that could con- 
tribute to the advantage of his country, was no ſooner re— 
leaſed from the embarraſſments of war, than he began to 
execute plans of eternal ceconomy; to reduce unneceflary 
penſions, diſcharge the debts contracted in the war, repleniſh 
bis arſenals, augment his navy, promote manufactures, and 
encourage an active commerce by ſea, the benefits of which 
the kingdom of Spain had not known ſince the firſt diſco— 
very and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies. 

The preparations for refitting and increaſing the navy of 
Spain were Carried on with ſuch extraordinary vigour, that 
other nations believed an expedition was intended againſt 
the Corſairs of Algiers, who had for ſome time grievouſly 
infeſted the trade and coaſts of the Mediterranean. . 'The 


exiſtence of this and other predatory republics, which en- 


tirely ſubſiſt upon piracy and rapine, petty ſtates of barbarous 
ruttans, maintained, as it were, in the midſt of powerful 
nations, which they inſult with impunity, and of which they 
even exact an annual contribution, 1s a flagrant reproach 


upon Chriſtendom; a reproach the greater, as it is founded 
upon a low, ſelfiſh, illiberal maxim of policy. All the 


powers that border on the Mediterranean, except France 
and Tuſcany, are at perpetual war with the Moors of Bar- 
bary, and, for that reaſon, obliged to employ toreign ſhips 
for the tranſportation of their merchandiſe. Thisemploy- 
ment naturally devolves to thoſe nations whole veſſels are 
in no danger from the depredations of the barbarians; 
namely, the ſubjects of the maritime powers, who, for this 
puny advantage, not only tollerate the piratical ſtates of 
Barbary, but even ſupply them with arms and ammunition, 
{ollicit their paties, and purchaſe their forbearance with an- 
nual preſents, which are, in effect, equivalent to a tribute: 
whereas, by one vigorous exertion of their power, they 
might deſtroy all their ſhips, lay their towns in aſhes, and 
Totally extirpate thoſe pernicious broods of deſperate ban- 
clit:i. Even all the condeſcenſion of thoſe who diſgrace them- 
elves with the title of allies to theſe miſcreants is not always 
ſufficient to reitrain them from acts of cruelty and rapine. 
At this very period tour cruiters from Algiers made a cap- 
tare of an Engliſh packet-boat, in her voyage from Laſbon, 
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and conveyed her to their city, where ſhe was plundered g. 
money and effects to the amount of 100, oool. and afterwarq 


diſmiffed. In conſequence of this outrage, commodot n 
Keppel was ſent with ſeven ſhips of war to demand fats. d 
faction, as well as to compromiſe certain differences whic, Mr 
had ariſen on account of arrears claimed of the Engliſh b, im 
the dey of Algiers. The muffulman frankly owned, that th, ing 
money having been divided among the captors, could na [1 
poſſibly be refunded. The commodore returned to Gib, Mee 
raltar; and, in the ſequel, an Algerine ambaſſador arrive eee 
in London, with ſome preſents of wild beaſts for |, es 
Britannic majeſty. This tranſaction was ſucceeded by an. wn 
ther injurious affront, offered by the governor or alcayde 9 b. 
Tetuan to mr. Latton, an Engliſh ambaſſador, ſent thithe ho 
to redeem the Britiſh ſubjects, who had been many years ch. by 
ſlaved in the dominions of the king of Morocco. A re, N Tine 
lution having lately happeged in this empire, Muley Abdall,) oY 
the reigning ruffian, inſiſted upon the ambaſſador's paying: 5 
pretended balance for the ranſom of the captives, as wel|;, Na 
depoſiting a conſiderable ſum, which had already been pj; 2 
to a deceaſed baſhaw; alledging, that as he (the emper,;\ iſ 24 
received no part of it, the payment was illegal. Mr Lana MW þ hot 
refuſing to comply with this arbitrary demand, his houic n! 8 1c 
ſurrounded by a detachment of ſoldiers, who violent? Che 
dragged his ſecretary. from his preſence, and threw him ini Moc 
a diſmal ſubterranean dungeon, where he continued 20 day, Mr 7 2 
The Engliſh flaves, to the number of 27, were condemns! i Wich 
to the ſame fate: the ambaſſador himſelf was degraded fon TT 
his character, deprived of his allowance, and ſequeſter; WW 7 over 
from all communication. All the letters directed to hu 3 
were intercepted, and interpreted to the alcayde: two ne. =_ 
gro porters were entruſted with the keys of all his apartment, Fim 
and a couple of ſoldiers poſted at his chamber-door; nay, Gre. 
this Mooriſh governor threatened to load him with iron; he 
and violently ſeiſed part of the preſents deſigned by li; i ne , 
Britannic majelty for the emperor. At length, finding thn WW Fi. {or 
neither mr. Latton nor the governor of Gibraltar, to whon Place 
he had written, would depolit the money, without freſh i. Conditi 
ſtructions from the court of London, the barbarian though ec deb: 
proper to relax in his ſeverity : the priſoners were enlarse, 1 deri 
the reſtrictions removed from the perſon of the ambaſlado, & from 
and, after all theſe indignities offered to the honour of th: rer, e 


Britiſh nation, the balance was paid, and the affair quit i humbei 
adjuſted. 5 e = . | gumber 

Britain, in the mean while, was altogether barren d Lonſtitu 
events which might deſerve a place in a general, hiſto, of the o 
Commerce and manufacture flouriſhed again, to ſuch ad guence; 
gree of increaſe as had never been known in the iſland: bu ben 
this advantage was attended with an irreſiſtible tide of he ſerv 
ury and exceſs, which flowed through all degrees of H 's ir 
people, breaking down all the mounds of civil policy, an Waumber 
opening a way for licenſe and immorality. The highwar i 33 
were infeſted with rapine and aſſaſſination; the cities teeme N e elect 
with the brutal votaries of lewdneſs, intemperance, an ick W. 
profligacy. The whole land was overſpread with a ſucce-WſMrvices 
ſion of tumult, riot, and inſurrection, excited in differen- Ve war, 
parts of the kingdom by the erection of new turnpike, Wi * in 


which the legiſlature judged neceſſary for the conveniene d 75,0c 
of inland carriage. In order to quell theſe diſturbance, Wi Geor; 
recourſe was had to the military power; ſeveral individub bort of tl 
were flain, and ſome were executed as examples. Africa. 


In the month of November the ſeſſion of parliament 41,66 
opened with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his ue poun 
jeſty expreſſed a particular pleaſure in meeting them at Point 
time when the perfect re-eſtabliſhment of a general peact lion b 

had reltored to his people the bleſſings of quiet and tra fE2-tund, 
quillity, He ſaid, the good effects of theſe already 2ppci" Wi Nut of t! 
ed in the flourithing condition of national commerce, 4 Woking f. 
in the riſe of public credit, which were the foundations % Wi But the 
ſtrength and proſperity of theſe kingdoms. He declaic%, 4 
That, during the ſummer, he had uſed every opporiuni Eads; a 
of cementing and ſecuring the peace; that it was his 8 Ri 
reſolution to do every thing in his power for the pretervato ment 
wa | 1 F Foul Not 
of it, and religiouſly adhere to the engagements into Ae 
he had entered. Finally, he took notice of the good di ment 
poſition he had found in the other contracting parties "a conſide 
the treaty, of Aix- la- Chapelle to cheriſh the public tna 
lity of Europe; and he earneſtly recommended to the , 
houſes the maintenance of a ſtrong naval power, 5 b 
bulwark of national ſecurity. | 

When the motion was made for an addreſs of thank: 1 
the houſe of commons, the firſt paragraph of his mae 
ſpeech furniſhed the oppoſition with handle to dec 

againſt the late treaty. Sir John Hinde Cotton obler'® 
That the peace could not be properly ſtiled complete, ? 
nothing had been ſtipulated with reſpe& to the arti 
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no ſearch ;* alluding to the interruption our commerce 
a ſuſtained from the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies: a 
W: ulation, without which both houſes of parliament had 
merly voted that there ſhould be no peace with that 
g 55305 In the preſent conjuncture of affairs, ſuch an 
f ellen favoured rather of party than of patriotiſm; and 
Aced fir John declared, that the remarks he made upon 
Ne occaſion were rather in diſcharge ot the duty he owed 
his country, than in hope of ſeeing his ſentiments eſpouſ- 
Ia by the majority. Some tharp altercation was uſed in 
e debate which aroſe on this ſubject; and many ſevere 
vectives were levelled at thoſe who negotiated, as well as 
I thoſe who approved and confirmed the treaty. But mr. 
Pelham, who {uſtained the whole weight of the debeat on 
©. fide of adminiſtration, anſwered every objection with 
$qual candour and ability; and it he failed in proving 
lat the terms of peace were as favourable as could be ex. 
Fected, conſidering the unfortunate events of the war, and 
ine ſituation of the contending powers; he at laſt demon- 
rated, that it would be the intereſt of the kingdom to ac- 
Juictce for the preſent in the treaty which had been con- 
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ubſequent conventions, amicably opened among thols 
EBSowers between whom any cauſe of diſpute remained. 
ich reſpect to the vote of both houſes, mentioned by fr 
Jonn Hinde Cotton, he declared that he had never ap- 
& oved of that ſtep, when it was firſt taken; or U it Rad, 
mes and circumſtances, which could not be foreſeen, 
& ould have juſtified his deviating from it in the re- eſta- 
bliument of peace. He reminded them, that a parliament 
It Great-Britain had once voted * no peace while any part 


& the Welt-Indies ſhould remain in pofleſſion of the Spanith' 


ing,“ yet a train of incidents, which thev could not poſh- 
b foreſee, afterwards rendered it expedient to adopt a 
deace without inſiſting upon the accompliſhment of that 


BondJition. In a word, we muſt own, that, in the majority 


7 


ee debates excited in the courſe of this ſeſſion, the miniſ- 
Et derived their triumphs from the force of reaſon, as well 
from the weight of influence. We ſhall always, how- 


zumber of land-forces to 15,000, and maintaining a greater 
Ehumber of ſeamen than the miniſtry propoſed. On theſe 
J ton{itutional points the car] of Egmont, | and other chiets 
ot the oppoſition, expatiated with all the energy of elo- 
Fguence; which, however, was fruſtrated by the power of 
: d numbers. Ten thoutand ſeamen were voted for 
he ſervice of the enſuing year, notwithſtanding his ma— 
Etly's injunction to maintain a conſiderable navy; and the 
zumber of land-forces was continued at 18,857. The ſums 
Epranted for making good his majeſty's engagements with 
| . electors of Bavaria and Mentz, and the duke of Brunſ— 
ick Wolfenbuttel, amounted to 53, 22gl. ſterling. The 
Efrvices done by the colonies in North-America, during 
e war, were gratified with the ſum 122, 246. The ex- 
$cace incurred by the new colony of Nova- Scotia exceed- 
i 76,0001. A ſmall ſum was voted for the improvement 
Edi Georgia; and 10,000]. was granted towards the ſup: 
port of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, The ſum total granted in this ſeſſion aroſe to 
» W4,141,6611. 98. 112d. to be raifed by the land-tax, at 38. in 
„e pound ; the malt and other duties, the ſurplus of divers 
opoſitions remaining in the Bank and Exchequer; one 
billion by annuities, at three per cent. charged on the fink- 
„ e-tund, until redeemed by parliament; and 900, oool. 
du of the exceſs or over-plus of monies denominated the 
Unbing fund. 5 
But the capita] meaſure which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion of 
1 was the reduction of the intereſt on the public 
Winds; a ſcheme was planned and executed by the miniſter, 
cout any national diſturbance or diſquiet, to the aſto- 
ihment of all Europe; the different nations of which 
Wold not comprehend how eit would be poſſible for the go- 
Wernmenr, at the cloſe of a long expenſive war, which had 
W conſiderably drained the country, and augmented the 


2 
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The reſolutions of the commons on this head were printed by authority 
the London Gazette, ſignifying, That thole who were, or ſhould be, pro» 
F'-tors of any part of the public debt, redeemable by law, incurred betore 
Wlichaelmas, in the year 1749, carrying an intereſt of four per centum per 
pum, who ſhould, on or before the 28th day of Februai y ia that year, 
Wolcribe their names, ſiguifying their conſent to accept of an intereſt of 
ee pounds per centum, to commence from the 25th day of December, 
the year 1757, ſubject to the ſame proviſions, notices, and clauſes of re- 
Fption, to which their reſpective ſums at four per centum were then liable, 
Pu, in lieu of their preſent intereſt, be intitled to four per centum ill the 
th day of December, in the year 1750; and after that day to 31. 108. per 
Fütum per annum, till the 2 Ne of December 1757: and no part of that debt, 


Net What was due to the Eaſt- India company, ſhould be redemable to 


1 


Huded, and endeavour to remedy its imperfections by 


ger, except the efforts that were made for reducing the 
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enormous burthen of national debt, to find money for pay- 
ing off ſuch of the public creditors as might chooſe to receive 
their principal, rather than ſubmit to a reduction of the 
interelt. It was not very much for the honour of the oppo- 
lition, that ſome of its leading members endeavoured to 
impede this great machine of civil economy, by taking 
opportunities of affirming in parliament, in oppoſition to 
his maſeſty's ſpeech, that the nation, far from being in a 
flouriſhing condition, was almoſt entirely exhauſted ; that 
commerce drooped and declined ; that public credit flood 
tottering on the brink of ruin; and that all the treaties 
lately concluded among the different powers of Europe 
were, in effect, diſadvantageous and prejudicial to the inte- 


reſts of Great-Britain. In anſwer to thele aftertions, Mr Pel- 


ham undertook to prove, fromthe regiſter of exports and im- 
ports, that the commerce of the kingdom was more exten— 
five at this than at any former period; and that the pub- 
lic credit was ſtrong enough to admit of an experiment, 
which he would not preſume to hazard, except upon a 


moral certainty of its being firmly rooted, beyond the power 


of accident and faction to ſhake or overturn. He declared, 
that his deſign of reducing the intereſt upon the the funds 
was the reſult of the love he bore his country, and an opi- 
nion that it was the duty of the ſervants of the crown to cate 
the burthens of the people. He ſaid, he had conferred on 
this ſubje& with perſons of the moſt approved knowledee, 
and undoubted experience; and choſe to promulgate the 
method propoſed tor alleviating the load of the national 


debt, that the public, in knowing the particulars of the 


ſcheme, might have time to conſider them at leiſure, and 
{tart ſuch objections as ſhould occur to their reflection, be- 
fore it might be too late to adobt amendments. He ob- 


ſerved, that nothing could more clearly demonſtrate the 


vigour of public credit, and the augmentation of national 
commerce, than the price of ſtoc, which had within three 
years riſen to a very conſiderable increaſe; and the duties 


on imports, which in nine months had added one million 


to the ſinking- fund, notwithſtanding a very extraordinary 
ſum which had been paid as bounties for exported corn. 
He exprefled great tenderneſs and regard for the intereſt of 
thoſe who had advanced their money tor the ſervice of the 
government; declaring that his aim was to contrive a tair, 
honeſt, and equitable method for leſſening the national in- 
cumbrances, by lowering the intereit, conformable to par- 
liamentary faith, and agrecable to the rules, of eternal juſ- 


tice. His plan was accordingly communicated, canvailed, 


and approved in the houſe of commons, and an act paſſed 
tor reducing the intereſt of the funds which conſtitute the 
national debt. a. In purſuance of this act, for the reducti- 
on of the intereſt, the greater part of the creditors complied 
with the terms propoted, and ſubſcribed their reſpective 
annuities before the end of February; but the three great 
companies at firſt kepr aloof, and refuſed to ſubſcribe any 
part of their capital. | 

[1759] About the middle of march the commons ordered 
the proper officers to lay before them an account of the ſums 
which had been ſubſcribed, and theſe were taken into con- 
ſideration by a committee of the whole houſe. It was then 
that mr. Pelham, as chancellor of the exchequer, obſerved, 
that, beſides the debts due to the three great companizs 
in their corporate capacity, all the reſt, carrying four per 
centum 1ntereſt, had been ſubſcribed, except about eight 


or nine millions, the proprietors of which had forfeited the. 


favour defigned them by parliament: but as many of theſe 
had been miſled by evil counſellors, who perhaps were more 
intent on diſtreſſing the government, than ſollicitious to ſerve 
their friends; and as many were foreigners, reſiding beyond 


ſca, who had not time to take proper advice, and give the 


neceſſary inſtructions; and as theſe could not poſſibly be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſuch as refuſed to ſubſcribe from mere obſti- 


nancy or diſaffection, it might be thought cruel to take the 


molt rigorous advantage of the forfeiture they had incurred. 
With reſpect to the proprietors of the ſtoc or capital belong- 
ing to the three great companies; he aſſerted, that many of 
them would willingly have ſubſcribed their properties within 


— 


this period; That if any part of the national debt, incurred before laſt Mi. 
chaclmas, redeemable by law, and carrying an intereſt of four per centum, 
ſnould remain unſubſcribed on or before the zoth day of May, the govern- 
ment ſhonld pay off the principal. For this purpoſe his majeſty was enabled 
to borrow of any perſon or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, any ſum or 
ſums ot money, not exceeding that part of the national debt which might re- 
main unſubſcribed, to be charged on the finking-fund, upon any terms not 
exceeding the rate of intereſt in the foregoing propoſal, oy 

All the duties appropriated to the payment of the intereſt were ſtill con- 
tinued, and the ſurplus of theſe incorporated with the finking-fund for the 
diſcharge of the principal, Books were opened for the ſubſcription at the 
Exchequer, Bank of England, and the Southeſea-houſe; and copies of 
theſe reſolꝑtions tranſmitted to the directors of all the monied corporations. 
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the time limited, but were neceflarily excluded by the ma- 


jority on the baliot; and as it was equally 1mpoſhble to 


know thoſe who were agaiuſt the queſtion on the ballot, he 
thought that ſome tendernels was due even to the proprietors 
of thole three companies ; his opinion, therefore, was, that 
they and the uncomplying annuitants ſhould be indulged 
with further time to complete their ſubſcription ; but, in 
order to preferve the authority of parliament, and the re- 
ſpe& due to that auguſt aſſembly, they ought not to be 
gratified with ſuch advantageous terms as were allowed to 
the annuitants who at firſt chearfully complied with the pro- 
poſals offered by the legiſlature. For theſe reatons he pro- 
poſed, that although the time of ſubſcribing ſhould he pro- 
tracted till the zoth day of May the encouragement of 3]. 10s. 
per centum per annnum ſhould not be continued tothe lecond 
ſubſcribers longer than till the 5th of December, in ycar 1753. 
The propoſal being approved, a bill was framed for this 
purpoſe, as well as for redeeming ſuch annuities as ſhould 
not be ſubſcribed, which paſſed through both houles, and 


was enacted into a law, after having received an additional 


clauſe, empowering the Eaſt-India company, in caſe they 
ſhould ſublcribe all their {toc bearing an intereſt of four per 
centum, or borrow, with the conſent of the treaſury, any 
tum not excecding 4,200,090). after the ſeveral rates of 1n- 
tereſt before propoſed to be paid by the public, and one 
million more at three per centum per annum. They were 
alſo veſted with a power to raiſe money by bonds, as for- 


merly; yet fo as the whole, including the annuities, ſhould 


not excecd what they were by former acts empowered to 


borrow. The obicciions to the execution of this project, 


which by many were deemed infurmountable, entirely va- 
niſhed before the fortitude, perſeverance, and cation of 
the miniſter; who had tecured, among the moneyed men 
of the nation, the promule of fuch fums as would have been 
tuthcient to pay off the capital belonging to thoſe creditors 
who might refuſe to accept the intereſt thus reduced, The 
tecond fubſcription had the defired effect. The three great 
companies acquieſced, and their example was followed by 
the other tcrupulous annuitants: the national burthen was 
comfortable lightened, and the finking-tund confiderably 
increaſed, without producing the leaſt perplexity or diſtur- 
bance in the common-wealth; a circumitance that could not 


fail to excite the admiration and envy of all Chriſtendom. 


The mutiny-bill for the entuing year was mitigated with 
an eſſential alteration, relating to the oath of ſecreſy impoſ- 
ed upon the members of every court-martial, who were 
now releaſed from this reſerve if required to give evidence, 
by due courſe of law, in any court of judicature; and where- 
as, by the former mutiny-bill, a general was empowered to 
order the reviſal of any ſentence bya court-martial as often as 
he pleatcd, and, on that pretence, to keep in confinement a 
man who had been acquitted upona fair trial, it was now enact- 


ed, that no ſentence pronounced by any court-martial, and 


ſigned by the preſident, ſhould be more than once liable to 
revilal. Colonel George Townlhend, ſon of lord viſcount 
Townſhend, who had equally diftinguiſhed himſelf by his 
civil and military accompliſhments, propoicd another clauſe, 
for preventing any non-commiſſioned officer's being broke, 
or reduced into the ranks; or any foldier's being punithed, 
but by the fentence of a court-martial. He gave the houle 
to underſtand, that certain perſons attended at the door, 
who from the {tation of non-commiſſioned officers had been 
broke, and reduced into the ranks, without trial, or any 
cauſe aſſigned ; and he expariated not only upon the iniquity 
of ſuch proceedings, but allo upon the danger of leaving 
ſuch arbitrary power in the hands of any individual officer, 


> The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending the progreſs of this bill, 
which made its way through both houtes, and obtained the royal aſſent, *was 
the number of contradictory petitions in favour and in prejudice of it, while it 
remained under confideration. "Phe tanners of leather in and about the town 
of Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, repreſented, that it the bill ſhould pats, the Englifh 
iron would be undertold; contequently a great number of furnaces and forges 
would be diicontinned: in that cate the woods uſed for fuel would ſtand 


 unent, and the tanners be deprived &t oak-bark ſufticient for the continuance 


and tupport of ther ovcupation. They nevertheleis owned, that ſhonld the 
duty be removed from pig-ron only, no ſuch contequence could be appre- 


nended; becauſe, ſhould the number of turnaces be leſſened, that of forges 


would be incteafſed. This was likewile the plea urged in divers remonſtran— 
ces by nvifters of iron-works, gentlemen, and freetoiders, who had tracts of 
v.ood-land in their poffeffion. The owners, proprietors, and farmers of fur— 
naces and jron-forges, belonging to Sheffield and its neighbourhood, enlarged 
upon the great expence they had incurred in erecting and ſupporting iron— 
works, by means of which gicat number'of his majeſty's ſubjects were com- 
fortably ſupported. They ezprefied their apprehenſion, that ſhould the bill 
pats into a law, it could not in any degree leflen the conſumption of Swediſh 
iron, which was uſed for purpoſes which neither the American nor Britiſh iron 
would anſwer: but that the propoſed encouragement, conſidering the picnty 
and cheapneſs of wood in America, v ould enable the colonies to under fehl 
the Britiſh iron, a branch of traffic which would be totally deſtroyed, to the 
ruin of many thouſand labourers, who would be compelled to ſeek their live- 
lihood in foreign countries. They likewiſe ſuggelted, that if ll che iron 
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A warm debate was the conſequence of this motion, Which 1 
however, was over-ruled by the majority. 7 and 
Among other regulations made in the courſe of this g, 
ſion for the encouragement of the Britiſh manufacture, 
large duty was laid upon Irifh fail-cloth, which being fe 


| 4 : \; WES... 
at an under price, was found to interfere with the a. 90 


ſpecies of commodity fabricated in the iſland of ( en. ba 
Britain; and, for the further benefit of this laſt, the bout, 1 . 
upon the exportation of it, which had been deducted . 85 7 
a defective fund, was now made payable out of the clfkoj, 5 


This meaſure, however, was not ot fich importance to ;, Wt 
nation as the act which they paſſed for encouraging the jn. Bra 
portation of pig and bar-iwon from the Britiſh colonic; n buf 
North-America. Every well-wither tohis country reflec, WE 


with concern on the nature of the Britiſh trade with Sweden iy 
from which kingdom the ſubjects of his Britannick majep, the 
imported more iron and ſteel than all the other countrie; 1 E adv 
Europe. For this article they paid a very great balance * a 
ready money, which the Swedes again expended in pu. i thn 
chaſing from the French, and other mercantile power: 1 en 
thote neceflaries and ſuperfluities with which they meg Arg 
have been as cheaply furniſhed by Great-Britain. Inte! this 
mean time, the Engliſh colonies in America were reltri.; WT fuck 
by ſevere duties from making advantage of their own brd. vou 
duce, in exchanging their iron for ſuch commodities ast able 


were under the neceſſity: of procuring from their mot. MT whi 
country. Such reſtriction was not only a cruel griey4n, prel 
EH 


upon our own ſettlements, but alſo attended with mani;,s tryvit 
prejudice to the intereſt of Great-Britain, annually draing let 
of great ſums, in favour of an ungrateful nation, fm une 
which no part of them returned; whereas the iron import | med 
from America mult of neceſſity come in exchange tor o by t 
own manutactures. The commons having appointed ads proc 
tor taking this aflair into conſideration, carefully exam vas 
into the {tate of the Britiſh commerce carried on with Sy. doſe 
den, as well as into the accounts of iron imported from te 
plantations in America; and a committee of the wh; plan 
houle having reſolved, that the duties on American pig and ol th 
and bar-iron thould be removed, a bill“ was brought in H com 


that purpoſe, containing a clauſe, however, to prevent h rece 
majeſty's ſubjects from making ſteel, and eſtabliſhing mil; ticul 
tor flitting and rolling iron within the Britiſh colonics c were 


America; this precaution being taken, that the colon pode. 
might not interfere with the manutactures of their mother WI of p 
country. BY was | 


The next commercial improvement, of which we H eo 
take notice, was the bill for the encouragement of the Bim were 
white-herring and cod fiſheries. This was likewiſe the tcls 
ſult of mature deliberation, importing, that a bounty of c 
per ton ſhould be granted, and paid out of the cuſtoms, , anim 
all new veilels from 20 to 80 tons burthen, which ſhout grati 
be built for that purpoſe, and actually employed in the f The 
ery: that a ſociety ſhould be incorporated, under the nan] have 
of the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, by a charter, not excluſive, . ment 


power to raiſe a capital not exceeding 590,000l. and ti flag, 
31. 10s. per centum per annum ſhould be granted and pai and 
out of the cuſtoms to the proprietors for 14 years, fore Tnegle 
. . ; YH 5 
much of the capital as ſhould be actually employed in TL. 
lad fiſheries. Correſponding chambers were propoled e rene: 


be erected in remote parts ot North-Britain, for taking uM . Briſt 
lublcripuons, and proſecuting the trade, under the direct . prele 
of the company at London; and the nation in gene WE Britif 
ſeemed eager to diſpute this branch of commerce with 6 herec 
ſubjects of Holland, whom they contidered as ungratei:!! 11k man 
terlopers. In the houſe of pcers, however, the bil! = the e 
with a formidable oppoſition from the earl of \V inclc 1» the c 

| | by ch 
manufacturers of Great-Britain ſhould be obliged to depend upon 3 f cordi 
ot iron trom the plantations, which muſt ever be rendered precarious by W throw 
hazard of the ſeas and the enemy, the manufactures would probably mm 5 
tor want of materials, and many thcuſand families be reduced to au, i 
miſery. On the other hand, the ironmongers and ſmiths belonging 10 Meat 


flouriſhing town of Birmingham, in Warwickſhire, preſentecl a petition, & the in 
claring, that the bill would be of great benefit to the trade of the nate, "ws e 
it would enable the coloniſts to make larger returns of their own pro, Ns 
enconrage them to take a greater quantity of the Britiſh manufactures. "I the ſa 
athrined, that all the iron- works in the ifland of Great- Britain did not ſuppf Ing tl 


. f . ure: 
half the quantity of that metal ſufficient to carry on the manufactafe? ws had | 


if this deiiciency could betupplied from the colonies in Americ?, pal brou 

portation would ceaſe, and conſiderable ſums of money be fave to ds of (ill; 
nation. They obſerved, that the importation of iron from America ch 11 

no more affect the iron-works and freeholders of the kingdom than „ Produ 
like quantity imported from any vther country; but they prayed wy ues th 
people of America might be reſtrained from erecting flitting or rolling b. minio 
or forges for plating iron, as they would interfere with the manuel raw ſi 
Great-Britain. | 7 * 
Many remonſtrances to the ſame effect were preſented from different * | Ruſs 
of the kingdom; and it appeared, upon the moſt exact enquiry, that e place 
couragement of American jron would prove extremely beneticial tot * were x 
dom, as it had been found, upon trial, applicable to all the uſes o. certai 


iron, and as good in every reſpect as the produce of that cout; 
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Fadigeſted ſcheme, which, in the execution, would never 
3 © ſer the expectations of the people: that in contendin 
ich the Dutch, who are the patterns ot unwearied induſtry, 


1 and the moſt rigid economy, nothing could be more abfurd 


chan a joint-ſtoc company, which is always clogged with ex- 
FE. ordinary expence: and the reſolution of fitting out veſſels 
Unt che port of London, where all ſorts of materials, labour, 
and ſeamen are ſo much dearer than in any other part of the 
united kingdom, excluſive of the great diſtance and dan- 
NJerous voyage between the metropolis and the found of 
Braſla in Shetland, the rendezvous at which all the herring- 


puſſes were to aflemble in the beginning of the fiſhing ſea- 


. D C . 
En. They likewiſe took notice of the heavy duty on ſalt, 
Juſed in curing the filth for ſale, and the beef tor proviſion to 
the mariners; a circumſtance of itſelf ſufficient to diſcourage 
Jadventurers from embarking in a commerce which, at beſt, 


> > 


yields but very ſlender profits to the trader in particular, 
how important foever it might prove to the community in 


* general. Theſe objections were anſwered by the duke of 


Argyle and the carl of Granville, who ſeemed to think that 


EZ this branch of trade could not be tairly ſet on foot, without 


© {ach a confideralble ſum ot money as no ſingle individual 


would care to advance; that a joint-ſtoc company would be 


% 
= 
HF 
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preſent ſpirit of che nation, which was eagerly bent upon 


trving the experiment, ought not to be baulked by delay, 
lelt it ſhould evaporate; and that though the plan was not 
unexceptionable, the detects of it might in the ſequel be re- 


RO CEE ITO 


medied by. the legiſlature. In a word, the bill was adopted 
by the majority, with a {mall amendment in the title, which 


4 Jeb 
r 


E produced {ome diſquiets in the lower-houle : but this diſpute 
EZ was compromiſed, and it was enacted into a law towards the 
EZ cloſe of the ſeſſion. 


$7 |. 


Nothing could be more agreeable to 
the public than a ſanction of the legiſlature to this favourite 
plan, which was ardently promoted, and patroniſed by men 
of the greateſt eminence for wealth and popularity. The 
| company choſe for their governor the prince of Wales, who 
received this proof of their attachment and reſpect with par- 
ticular marks of latisfaction : the prefident and vice-preſident 
were both aldermen of London; and the council was com- 


== poſed of 30 gentlemen, the majority of whom were members 


of parliament. Great pains were taken, and {ome artifice 


vas uſed, to learn the Dutch method of curing the fiſh. 
People crowded with their ſubſcriptions; a number of hands 
were employed in building and equipping the buſſes or vet- 


Sal 
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{cls uted in the fiſhery; and the molt favourable confequen- 
ces were expected from the general vigour and alacrity which 

animated theſe preparations. 
gratify the ſanguine hopes of the projectors and adventurers. 


8 MN : rg 7 
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The objections made in the houſe of lords ſoon appeared to 
have been well founded: theſe co-operating with miſmanage- 


— 


ment in the directors, the ſpirit of the company began to 


lag, the natural conſequences of commercial diſappointment, 
and now the Britiſh fiſhery ſeems to languiſh under the 
neglect of the legiflature. — 

Touching the trade to the coaſt of Africa, petitions were 
Briſtol, Liverpool, and Lancaſter; and a remonſtrance was 
prelented by the planters and merchants intereſted in the 
Britiſh ſugar ſettlements in America: but the commons ad— 
hered to their former refolutions of laying open the trade, 
naintaining the forts at the public expence, and regulating 
the commerce by a _commitice of merchants, repreſenting 
the chict trading towns in the kingdom, to be ſuperintended 
by the board of trade and plantations, The bill was ac- 
cordingly framed and preicated, and having proceeded 
trough bath houſes without oppoſition, obtained the royal 


VET 


atlent. Over and above theſe wiſe, ſalutary, and patriotic 
meaſures for the improvenicut of commerce, they encouraged 


the importation of raw filk by an act, reducing the duties, 
formerly payable on that which was the growth of China, to 
the lame that is raiſed on the raw filk from Italy, and allow- 
ing the fame drawbac upon the exportation of the one which 
ad been uſually granted on the other. A ſecond bill was 
Yought in for the encouragement of the growth and culture 


produced. with extraordinary fucceſs, by freeing from all du— 
ues that which ſhould be imported from his majelly's do— 
mnmons in America: and a third was framed, permitting 


Luſſia, to be imported into Great-Britain, from any port or 
Place belonging to the empire of Ruſſia. Divers efforts 
ere made, by different members in the oppoſition, to rectity 
certain abuſes in che army and adminiſtration :: fome bills 


EISTDORY ©, £NO-L-A; Nr D, 


ad lord Sandys, who juſtly obſerved, that it was a crude, 


able to profecute the fiſhery at a ſmaller expence than that 
ES which particular traders mult neceflarily incur ; that the 


But the ſucceſs did not 


renewed by the company and its creditors, the merchants of 


of filk in Carolina and Georgia, where it had been lately 


raw ſilk of the growth or produce of Perſia, purchated in 


283 


were brought in, and ſeveral petitions were left on the table; 
but all of them proved abortive, from the power and influ- 
ence of the miniſter, who ſcemed reſolved that no benefit 
hould flow upon the nation through any. channel but his 
own. Neverthelels, it muſt be acknowledged, for the ho- 


. hour of his memory, that there is no ſeſſion on record {o 


productive as this was of meaſures advantageous to the com- 
munity. | 

The people, however, were not entirely ſatisfied with the 
conduct of the adminiſtration, if we may judge {rom the 
terment and commotions rated during the progrels of an 
election for a citizen to repreſent the city of Weſtminſter in 
Parliament. The feat which had been filled by lord Tren- 
tham, eldeſt fon of earl Gower, having become vacant, in 
conſequence of that nobleman's accepting a place at thc 
board of Adnuralty, he again declared himſelf a candidate, 
and met with a violent oppoſition. Thoſe, who ſtiled them - 
{elves the independent clectors of Weſtminſter, being now 
incenſed to an uncommon degree of turbulence by the 1n- 
terpoſition of miniſterial influence, determined to ule their 
utmolt endeavours to baffle the deſigus of the court, and at 
the ſame time take vengeance on the family of carl Gower, 
who had entirely abandoned the oppoſition, of which he was 
formerly one of the molt reſpected leaders. With this view 
they held conſultations, agreed to reſolutions, and ſet up a 
private gentleman, named tir George Vandepur, as the com- 
petitor of lord Trentham, declaring that they would ſupport 
his pretentions at their own expence, being the more en- 
couraged to this enterpriſe by the countenance and aſſiſtance 
of the prince of Wales and his adherents. They accordingly 
opened houles of entertainment for their partiſans, ſollicited 
votes, circulated remonſtrances, and propagatcd abuſe : in a 
word, they canvaſſed, with ſurpriſing ſpirit and perſeverance, 
againſt the whole intereſt of St. James's. Mobs were hired 
and proceſſions made on both tides, and the city of Weſt- 
minſter was filled with tumult and uproar. The mutual 
animoſity of the parties ſeemed every day to increaſe during 
the election, and a great number of unqualified votes were 
preſented on both fides: all the powers of inlinuation, ob- 
loquy, and ridicule were employed to vility and depriciate 
both candidates. At length the poll being cloſed, a ma- 
Jority of votes appeared in behalf of lord Trentham; but a 
ſcrutiny being demanded by the other fide, the returning 
officer complied with their requeſt. The .{peaker of the 
lower-houle had iſfued his warrant for a new writ of election 
about the middie of November; and towards the end of 
February mr. Fox, ſecretary at war, ſtanding up, and ob- 
ſerving that no return had yer been made, thought pro- 
per to move, that the clerk of the crown, the metlenger 
extraordinary attending the .great teal, the under-theritt of 


 Middletex, and the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter, ſhould at- 


tend next morning, and give an account of their ifluing, 
delivering, and executing the writ of election. Theſe being 
examined, and the high-bailiff declaring that he would pro- 
cced with all poſſihle diſpatch in the ſcrutiny, which had 
been demanded and was begun, mr. {peaker explained to 
him lome particulars of his duty; in the diſcharge of which, 
he was given to underſtand he might depend upon the pro- 
tection of the houte, ſhould he meet with any obſtruction 
which he could not otherwite furmount. By the violence 
and caprice with which a great number of votes were con- 
teſted on both tives, the ferutinv was protracted a long time, 
and the return attended with tome extraordinary conicquen- 
ces, which ſhall be particulariſed among the tranſactions of 
the: next year. | 
la the mean time, the preſent ſeſſion of parliament was 

cloſed on the 12th day of April, with a {ſpeech from the 
throne, commending the commons for having ſeiſed the. 
very firſt opportunity of reducing the intereſt of the national 
debt, without the leaſt infringement upon thr faith of par- 
lament; and congratulating them on the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the public credit, which could not fail to add ſtrength 
and reputation to the government, both at home and 
abroad. lnmediately after the rifing of the parliament his 
mazeſly appointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
ablcnce, and embarked tor the continent, in order to vitit 
Ins German dominions. | 2 

The month of January and the beginning of February 
were diſtingniſhed, the firſt day by a very remarkable 
Aurora Boreales, appearing at night to the north-eaſt, of a 
deep and quſay red colour, like the reſlexion of ſome great 
tirc, for which it was by many people miſtaken; and the 
corruſcations, unlike thoſe that are generally obſerved, did 
not meet in the zenith, but in a point ſome degrees to 
the ſouthward. February was uthered in by terrible peals 
of thunder, flaſhes of lightning, and ſuch a tempeſt of 
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wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed with fear and con- 


fternation the inhabitants of Briſtol, where it chiefly raged. 
On the 8th day of the ſame month, between twelve and one 
in the afternoon, the people of London were ſtill more 
dreadfully alarmed by the ſhoc of an earthquake, whiclt 
fhook all the houſes with ſuch violence, that the furniture 


rocked on the floors, the pewter and porcelaine rattled on 


the ſhelves, the chamber bells rang, and the whole of this 
commotion was attended with a clap or noiſe reſembling 


that produced by the fall of ſome heavy piece of furniture. 


The ſhoc extended through the cities of London and Welt. 
minſter, and was felt on both ſides the river Thames, from 
Greenwich to the weſtward of London ; but not percep- 
tible at any conſidefable diſtance. On the very fame day 
of the next month, between five and fix o'clock in the 
morning, the inhabitants of the metropohs were again 
affrighted by a ſecond ſhoc, more violent than the firſt, 
and abundantly more alarming, as it waked the greater 
part of the people from their repoſe. It was preceded by a 
{uccefſion of thic low flaſhes of lightning, and a rumbling 
noiſe, like that of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow 
pavement. The ſhoc itſelf conſiſted of repeated vibrations, 
which laſted ſome ſeconds, and violently ſhook every houſe 
from top to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the ſhelves 
clattered, the ſmall bells rang, and in ſome places public 


clocks were heard to ſtrike, Many perſons rouſed by this 
terrible viſitation, ſtarted naked from their beds, and ran 


to their doors and windows in diſtraction: yet no life was 
loſt, and no houſe overthrown by this concuſſion, though 


it was ſo dreadful as to threaten an immediate diflolution 
of the globe. The circumſtance, however, did not fail to 


make a deep impreſſion upon ignorant, weak and ſuper— 
{titious minds, which were the more affected by the con- 
ſideration that the two ſhocs were periodical ; that the ſc- 
cond, which happened exactly one month after the firſt, 
had been the more violent; and that the next increaſing in 
proportion, might be attended with the moſt diſmal conſe- 
quences. This general notion was confirmed, and indeed 
propogated among all ranks of people by the admonitions 
of a fanatic ſoldier, who publicly preached up repentance, 
and boldly prophefied that the next ſhoc would happen on 
the ſame day of April, and totally deſtroy the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter. Conſidering the infectious na- 
ture of fear and ſuperſtition, and the emphatic manner in 
which the imagination had been prepared and prepoſlefled, 
it was no wonder that the prediction of this illiterate en- 
thuſiaſt ſhould have contributed in a great meaſure to aug- 
ment the general terrour. The churches were crowded 
with penitent finners : the ſons of riot and profligacy were 
over-awed into ſobriety and decorum. The ſtreets no 
longer refounded with execrations, or the noiſe of brutal 
licentiouſneſs; and the hand of charity was liberally open- 
cd. Thoſe, whom fortune enabled to retire from the de- 
voted city, fled to the country with hurry and precipitation, 
inſomuch that the highways were encumbered with horſes 
and carriages. Many who had in the beginning, combat- 
ed theſe groundleſs fears with the weapons of reaſon and ri- 


dicule, began inſenfibly to imbibe the contagion, and felt 


their hearts fail, in proportion as the hour of probation ap- 
proached: even ſcience and philoſophy were not proof 
againſt the unaccountable effects of this communication. In 
after ages it will hardly be believed, that on the evening of 
the 8th day of April the open fields that ſkirt the metropolis 
were filled with an incredible number of people, aſſembled 
in chairs, in chaiſe, and coaches, as well as on foot, who 
waited in the moſt fearful ſuſpenſe until morning and the 
return of day diſproved the truth of the dreadful propheſy. 
Then their fears vaniſhed : they returned to their refpective 
habitations in a tranſport of joy; and were foon reconciled 
o their abandoned vices, which they ſeemed to reſume with 
redoubled aftection, and once more bade defiance to the 
vengeance of heaven. 

E this time all the gaols in England were filled with the 
refute of the army and navy, which having been diſmiſſed 
at the peace, and either averſe to labour, or excluded from 
employment, had” naturally preyed upon the common- 
wealth. Great numbers of thoſe wretches Fho, by proper 
1egulations, might have been rendered {ſerviceable to the 
community, were executed as examples; and the reſt pe— 
riſhed miſerably, amidſt the ſtench and horrors of noiſome 
dungeons. Even the priſon of Newgate was rendered ſo 
infectious by the uncommon crowds of confined felons, 
towed together in cloſe apartments, that the very air they 
breathed acquired a peſtilential degree of putrefaction. It 
was this putrified air, which, adhering to the clothes of 
the ialetifiors brought to trial at the bar of the Old Bailey 


in May, produced among the audience a peſtilential fey,, 
which infected and proved fatal to the lord-mayor of Lon. 
don, to one alderman, two of the judges, divers laws, 
who attended the ſeſſion, the greatelt part of the jury, 35g 
4 conſiderable number of the ſpectators. In order to pre. 
vent ſuch diſaſters for the future, the gaols were clean, 
and accommodated with ventilators, which exhauſt the fag 
and ſupply a circulation of freſh air; and other hum, 
precautions were taken for the benefit of the priſonets. 

The affairs of the continent underwent no remark}, 
alteration. An ambaſſador extraordinary being fent to be. 


terſburgh from the court of London, dectared to th 


czarina's miniſter, that in caſe of a rupture between RH 
and Sweden, occaſioned by the hoftilities committed h. 
the former power, his Britannic majeſty would confide; 
Ruſſia as the aggretfor, and the czarina could not expe 
that he would ſupply her with the ſuccours which he waz 
engaged by treaty to furniſh for her defence, in caſe hi 
ſhould be attacked. A declaration of the fame nature Wis 
made by the ambaffador of her imperial majeſty the queey 
of Hungary, while the miniſters of France and Pruffia, 11, 
were in ſtrict alliance with Sweden, gave her to underſtand. 


that they would punctually fulfil their engagements ith, | 


the court of Stockholm, thould ſhe actually invade th. 
Swediſh territories of Finland. The ſpirit with which the 
king of Pruſſia exerted himſelf on this occaſion gave ing. 
nite umbrage to the czarina, who, indeed, expreſſed her 
reſentment, by treating the miniſter of Brandenburgh wich 
contemptuous neglect, and even refuſed to favour him with 
an audience, till he ſhould be veſted with the character g 
ambaſſador. Thus were ſown the feeds of miſunderſtand. 
ing between thoſe two powers, which, in the ſequel, prey 
up to the molt bitter animoſity, and ſerved to infame those 
diſſentions which have detolated the faireſt ' provinces of 
Germany. The remonſtrance of his Pruſſian majeſty with 
reſpect to the troubles of the north was couched in fuck 
terms as gave diffatisfaction to the court of Peterſburgh, 
The Ruſhan miniſter retired from Berlin without the cc. 
mony of taking leave, and the Pruſſian ambailador Ware. 
dorf was recalled from the court of the czarina. | 
The attention of his Britannick majelty was not wholly 
engroſſed by the diſputes between Ruſſia and Sweden. Hz 
had another object in view, which more nearly concerncd 
the intereſt of his German dominions ; and had ſet on foo: 
two negotiations of the utmoſt importance to the commerce 
and advantage of Great-Britain. His firſt and principal aim 
was, in conjunction with the court of Vienna, to take ſuch 
meaſures as would ſecure the ſucceſſion of the imperial dig. 
nity to the archduke Joſeph, eldeſt ſon and heir to th! 
reigning emperor. As the previous ſtep to that elevation, 
it was propoſed to elect this young prince king of the Ro- 
mans; and for this purpoſe it was neceſſary to procure 
majority not only of the electors, but alſo in the diet of the 
empire, through which the propoſal mult have paſſed. No 
ſtone was left unturned to reconcile this expedient to the 
German princes. Subſidies were offered by the maratime 
powers of England and the {tates-generat to the electors of 
Mentz and Cologn; and a treaty of the fame nature was con- 
cluded with the elector of Bavaria, who, in conſideration 
of an annual ſubſidy, amounting to 40, oool. ſterling, two- 
thirds to be paid by Britain, and the reſt by the ſtates-genc- 
ral, engaged to keep in readineſs a body of 6000 1ntantrr, 
as auxiliaries to the miratime powers, though not to act 
againſt the emperor or empire; and to join the intere!t 0 
his Britannick majeſty in the diet, as well as in the electoral 
college. In order to render the king of Poland, electord 
Saxony, propitious to this deſign, he was accommodated 
with the loan ofa very conſiderable ſum, upon the moit%ig* 
of certain bailiwicks and lordſhips belonging to the Saxon 
dominions. Thus, a majority of the electors was lecuied, 
and ſuch foundations were laid for the ſucceſs of this pr0- 
ject, that it was generally believed it would be accompliſh 
ed in his Britannick majelty's next viſit to his German db. 
minions. Hopes, it was ſaid, were given to the king ® 
Sweden, that his concurrence would be gratified by erect- 
ing the houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, of which he was head, to! 
tenth clectorate. Arguments of an intereſting nature vv 
uſed with the king of Pruſſia, and the elector Palatine, 
that if poſſible, the diet might unanimouſly approve of this 
meaſure, ſo neceflary for eſtabliſhing the peace of the el, 
pire, and preventing ſuch troubles as aroſe from a diſpute 


ſucceſſion at the death of Charles VI. Theſe endea vous 


however, did not ſucceed in their full Extent. ; 
The king of Pruſſia, as elector of Bradenburgh, oppoſed 

the election as unneceflary and improper, on account of rae 

health and vigour of the reigning emperor, and the tende 
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BF not yet thought proper to declare. The oppoſition was 
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he would not oppole this election, though contrary to the 
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* 


Ine ſecond object that employed the attention of the Bri- 


2 
* 


tian majelty, 


ears of the archduke. This monarch had ſet himſelf up as 
to the power of the houte of Auſtria, which had 


endeayoured to eſtabliſh an bereditary right of ſucceſſion 
he, therefore, employed all his influence to 

actuated by a ſpirit 
of pure patriotiſm, or inſpired with deſigns which he had 


by the elector Palatine, and countenanced by the 
king; who, proteſted, that, for the ſake of peace, 


Golden Bull, provided it ſhould be confirmed by the una- 


EZ nous conſent of the electoral college: but, ſhould any 
one member ſignify 


his diſſent, and he or any ſtate of the 
claim the protection and aſſiſtance of his moſt chrit- 
he could not diſpenſe with granting both, in 
$ conſequence of his being guarantee of the treaty of Weſt- 


; em pire 


puhalia; an engagement by which he was obliged to ſuccour 


© thole princes and ſtate of the empire who might have re- 
* courſe to him, in cafe of any grievance they tuffered, con- 


* crary to what was {tipulated in that conſtitution. This de- 


Claration co-operating with the known character of his 
* pruflian majeſty, whoſe great army over-awed Hanover 
and Bohemia, in all probability -damped that vigour with 
* wich the courts of Vienna and Herenhauſen had hitherto 
proſecuted this important negotiation. 


tiſn miniſtry was the eſtabliſhment of the preciſe limits of 
Acadia, or Nova-Scotia, where the new colony had ſuffered 


great miſchief and interruption from the incurſions of the 


4 


Indians, excited to theſe outrages by the ſubjects and enut- 


E i:ries of France. Commiſſaries had been appointed, by 


* 
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4 
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oz 


© both crowns, to meet at Paris, and compromiſe theſe diſ- 


putes: but the conferences were rendered abortive by every 


art of cavilling, chicancry, and procraſtination, which the 
© French commillioners oppoſed to the juſtice and perſpicuity 


or the Engliſh claims. They not only miſinterpreted treaties, 
though exprefied with the utmoſt preciſion, and perplexed 


the conferences with difficulties and matter foreign to the 


E lwbject, but they carried the fineffe of perfidy ſo far as to 


produce falſe charts and maps of the country, in which the 


niers and boundaries were miſplaced and miſrepreſented. 
At this time alſo the inſincerity of the French court appeared 
in affected delays and artful objections, with reſpect to the 


E evacuation of the neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; and 


: 


the governors of the Britiſh plantations, in different parts of 
North-America, tranſmitted intelligence, that the French 


bad begun to make encroachments on the bac of the Englith 
colonies. 


Perhaps the precarious footing on which the peace ſtood 


between Great-Britain and France at this juncture, and the 
critical ſituation of affairs in Germany, determined the mi— 


niſtry of England to compromiſe all differences with Spain, 
upon ſuch terms as at any other time they would hardly 
have embraced. In order to diſcuſs thoſe points between 
E the two nations, which had not been ſettled by the treaty of 
E Aix-la-Chapelle, conferences were allo begun at Madrid, 
and carried on by mr. Keene, plenipotentiary of his Britan— 
nic majeſty, and don Joſeph de Carvajal and Lancaſtro, the 
Fpanith King's miniſter. At length a treaty was concluded 
on thete conditions: the king of Spain engaged to pay, in 
three months to the South-ſea company of England 100,000]. 
ſterling, as an indemnification for all claims upon his crown, 
br virtue of the Aſſiento. In other reſpects, the trade and 
E navigation of the Engliſh to the ports of Spain were regulated 
by former treaties. It was ſtipulated, that they ſhould pay 
no other duties than thoſe that were exacted 1 them in the 
reign of Charles II. of Spain: that they ſhould be treated 
oa the footing of the moſt favoured nations; and continue 
do enjoy the privilege of raking ſalt at the ifland of Tortuga 
But there was no article reſtricting the Spaniſh guarda- coſſas 
from learching the Britiſh veſfels on the high ſeas; although, 
as we have already obferved, this infolent prerogative, 
aſſumed without right, and exerciſed without humanity, 
Vas, in effect, the original and ſole cauſe of the late rupture, 
| which had been attended with ſuch enormous expence to the 
nation. It muſt be owned, however, that his catholic ma- 
Velty was at this period extremely well diſpoſed to live upon 
good terms with Great - Britain. He was reſolved to indulge 
| his people with the bleſſings of peace, to propagate a ſpirit 
4 ot induſtry throughout his dominions, and in particular to 
encourage commerce, which he foreſaw would prove a much 
more certain and inexhauſtible ſource of wealth, power, and 
uluence, than all the treaſures he could drain from the 
mumes of Mexico and Peru. His reſolutions on this intereſt- 
us lubject were chiefly directed by don Richardo Wall, 
. Who now acted as his miniſter at London; a gentleman of 
Numb. 87. 


TT 
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Iriſh extra&, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the field as 
well as in the cabinet, and poſſefled the joint qualifications 
of a general] and a ſtateſman. He had, by virtue of a paſſ- 
port, come over privately to England before the peace, in 
order to pave the way for the treaty, by a ſecret negotiation 
with the Engliſh tniniſters; but, immediately after the 
peace was proclaimed, he appeared in the character of am- 
bafſador. He was poſſeſſed of the molt inſinuating addreſs, 
ſhrewd, penetrating, and inquiſitive. While he reſided in 
London, he ſpared no pains in learning the nature of thoſe 
manufactures, and that commerce, by which Great-Britain 
had been ſo remarkably aggrandized; and on his return to 
Spain, where in a little time he was placed at the helm of 
affairs, he turned the knowledge he had thus acquired to 
the advantage of his country. He not only promoted the 


uſeful arts within the kingdom of Spain, but demonſtrated 


the infinite advantage that would accrue from an active trade, 
which the Spaniards had for many ages neglected; and in a 
few years their ſhips were ſcen to twarm in all the com— 
mercial ports of Europe. Of other foreign events which 
diſtinguiſhed this ſummer, the moſt remarkable was the 
death of John, king of Portugal, who perfectly underſtood, 
and ſteadily purſued, the true intereſts of his country, and in 
whom many princely qualities were debaſed by a cruel ſpitit 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
ſon Joſeph, who, if he has fallen {hort of his father in ſome 
reſpects, cannot be juſtly charged with having inherited this 
paternal weakneſs, 1 

The king of Great-Britain having returned to England, 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament in January with a ſpeech, 
importing, that he had concluded a treaty with the king of 
Spain, and amicably adjuſted fuch differences as could not 
be ſo properly compromiſed in a general treaty : that the 
commerce of this nation with that country was re-eſtabliſhed 
upon the moſt advantageous and ſure foundations; and that 
there was the greateſt reaſon to hope the ancient friendſhip 
between Great-Britain and Spain would, from mutual in- 
clination as well as intereſt, be now effectually reſtored. He 
told them, that, in conjuction with the emprefs-queen and 
the ſtates-general, he had concluded a treaty with the elector 


of Bavaria; and was employed in taking ſuch further mea- 


{ures as might beſt tend to ſtrengthen and ſecure the tran- 
quillity of the empire, ſupport its ſyſtem, and timely antici- 
pate ſuch events as had been found by experience to endan- 
ger the common cauſe, involve Europe in the calamities of 
war, and occaſion the loſs of much blood and treaſure to 
theſe kingdoms. He promiſed, that both theſe treaties 
ſhould be ſubjected to their peruſal: he gave them to un- 
deritand, that he had received from all the other contracting 
powers in the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the moſt 
full and clear declarations of their reſolution to preſerve the 
general peace; and that he had taken care to conſolidate the 
ties of union and friendſhip between him and his allies, the 
better to ſecure their mutual intereſt, maintain the peace al- 
ready ſubſiſting, and prevent the occaſion of any future rup- 
ture. Finally, he recommended unanimity, the improve- 
ment of commerce, and the effectual ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
outrages and violences as are inconſiſtent with good order 
and government, and endanger the lives and properties of 


the ſubject, whole happineſs and flouriſhing condition he had 


entirely at heart. | 
When the motion was made for an addreſs of thanks, 
couched in terms that tavoured of the moſt implicit complai- 
{ance, approbation, and acquieſcence in the meafures which 
the crown had taken, the earl of Eg t, and ſome other 
anti-courtiers, affirmed, that ſuch an addreſs would beequally 
lervile and abſurd. They obſerved, that nothing could be 
more prepoſterous than a blind approbataion of meaſures 
which they did not know : that nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous than their congratulations on the preſent happy tran- 
quillity, when almoſt every day's news- papers informed them 
of ſome Britiſh ſhips being ſeiſed by the Spaniards, or ſome 
new attac made by the French on our infant colony in Nova- 
Scotia. With reſpect to the continent of Europe, they 
affirmed, that the tranquillity of Germany would have been 
upon a much more ſolid foundation, had England never in- 
terpoſed in the affairs of the empire: in that caſe the princes 
would of themſelves have ſupported the conſtitution of 
their own country : that the election of an infant for king of 
the Romans was much more likely to diſturb than eſtabliſh 

the tranquillity of Europe; becauſe it would help to overturn 

the conſtitution. of the empire, by rendering the imperial 

dignity hereditary in one houſe, inſtead of being the reſult 

of a free election. They took notice, that the conſtitution 

had provided vicars to govern the empire during the va- 
cancy of the imperial throne; but had made no proviſion of 
regents, protectors, or 1 IY for a minor emperor, be- 
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cauſe it was never {ſuppoſed that a minor would be choſen. 
They inveighed againlt the late treaty with Spain; in which, 
they ſaid, the minftry, for the paltry ſum of 100,000]. had 
civen up the claims of the South-ſea company, and other 
Britiſh merchants, who had ſuffered from, depredations to the 
amount of 1,300,000l. and bartered away the freedom of 
our trade and navigation, by leaving untouched that pre- 
rogative which the Spaniards have aſſumed of ſearching the 
witifh ſhips in the open ſeas, and confiſcating them, ſhould 
they find on board the leaſt particle of what they called con- 
traband merchandiſe. They produced an inſtance of an 
Engliſh ſhip, lately driven by ſtreſs of weather into one of 
the ports of the Spaniſh Welt-Indies, where ſhe was ſearched 
ſciſed, and condemned, under this pretence. They re- 
capitulated the conduct of the French, who, in the midſt of 
their declarations of peace and moderation, were ſtill em- 
ployed in fortifying their ſettlements on the neutral iflands, 
as well as in harraſſing and encroaching upon our plantations 
in North-America. They exclaimed againſt the treaty of 
ſubſidy with the elector of Bavaria, or any other prince in 
time of peace; obſerving, that for ſome years the nation had 
paid ſuch penſions to the Danes and the Heſſians; bur, in 
the courſe of the late war the former abandoned our intereſts 
andthe latter actually took arms againſt Great-Britain. They 
affirmed, that the ſubſidy was greater than the nation could 


: O . l 
ſpare; for, unleſs the land-tax ſhould be continued at four 


thillings in the pound, they could not afford a ſhilling to any 


prince in Germany, without encroaching upon the finking- 
fund. At ſuch a juncture (ſaid a certain member) will 
any gentleman preſume to propoſe the continuation of ſuch 
an impoſition on the land-holder, for the ſake of bribing tlie 
princes of Germany to do what? to preſerve the free- 
dom and independency of their native country. I ſay, 
princes of Germany, becauſe this ſubſidy to Bavaria will fig- 
nify nothing, unlets we take half a ſcore more of them into 
our pay; and when we have thus indulged them for ſeven 
years of peace, thewmay give us the flip, as others have done, 
whenever another war {hould be declared.“ Againſt theſe 
obiections the motion was {upported by mr. William Pitt, 
at this time an advocate for the miniſtry. He obſerver, 
that the addrets was no more than the uſual compliment to 
the throne, which did not imply an obligation on the parlia- 
raent to appioye of meafures which they might find cauſe to 
cenfure upon further enquiry. He ſaid, the trivial diſputes 
ſtill ſubſifting between this nation and the Spaniards, or 
French, would ſoon be terminated amicably, and could never 
aflect the general tranquallity of Europe, which was to be 
eſtablifhed upon a firm alliance between his majeſty and ſuch 
a contederacy upon the continent as would be an over-match 
for the houle of Bourbon. He expatiated upon his majeſty's 
wiſdom in taking off from the French intereſt ſuch a powerful 
prince as the elector of Bavaria, and concerting other ſalutary 
meaſures tor preſerving the balance of power on the con- 
tinent. He defended the articles of the late treaty with 
Spain; oblerving, that what remained of the Aſſiento con- 


tract was a matter of very httie conſequence to the South- 


Sea company; that the demands of this company, and other 
Britiſh merchants, were all cancelled by the rupture with 


Spain, and more than recompenſed to the nation by a great 


balance of captures during the war, as well as by the great 
rac carried on with the Spaniſh fettlements in the Weſt— 
Indies, after it had been laid open by the demolition of their 
fortreſſes. He atlerted, that by this treaty the court of Spain 
had made many important conceſſions : they had condeſcended 
to pay a great ſum to the South-fea company: they had 
conſented to the re- eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh trade in Spain, 


upon a very adyantageous and ſolid footing, by agreeing 


that the ſubiects of Great-Britain ſhoald pay no other duties 
on merchandiſe than thoſe exacted of his Catholic majeſty's 
own ſuhjects, and to aboliſh all innovations that had been 
introduced into the commerce. | 

He affirmed, that the article of NoSearch was a ſtipulation 
which it would have been ridiculous to inſiſt upon; and 
thought proper to obviatet a reproach which he foreſaw the 
oppotition would throw upon him, from the circumſtance 
of his having, upon a former occaiion, heartily concurred 
in a motion tor an addrets, that no treaty of peace with 


Spain ſhould be admitted, unlefs ſuch a Ttipulation ſhould 


be firſt obtained as a preleminary. He owned he had ſtre- 
nuouſl? contended for ſuch a motion, becauſe at that time, 


being very young and ſanguine, he thought it right and rea- 


Jonable: but he was now-ten. years older, had conſidered 


muters more cooliy, and was convinced that the privilege 
of No Search, with reſpect to Britiſh veſſels failing near 
the American ſhore, would never be obtained, unleſs Spain 
$916 be brought ſo low as to acquieſce in any terms we as 


the affection of the people: a tender and obliging huſband, 


council on this ſubject, and reſolved to obtain a parmaime 
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victors might propoſe. He likewiſe ſignified his convidiq, 
that all addreſſes from the houſe of commons, during the 
courſe of a war, for preſcribing terms of peace, were in 
themſelves ridiculous; and that every ſuch addreſs was ,, 
encroachment on the king's prerogative, which had al, 
been attended with unlucky conſequences. How far th, 
arguments are ſatisfactory, concluſive, and conſiſtent, . 
ſhall leave to the reader's determination. Certain it is, the; 
were adobted by the majority, and the addreſs was prefer; 
ed without further oppoſion. | 

The two grand committees appointed to diſgufs the (1, 
plies for the enſuing year, and the funds upon which ther 
were to be raiſed, procceded as uſual, under the direction 
of the miniſtry; yet not without ſome vehement oppoſitiop. 
in which certain ſervants of the crown expreſſed the mo 
hearty concurrence. When a motion was made for reg... 
ing the number of ſeamen to 8000, mr. W. Pitt, mr. I tel. 
ton, and mr. G. Grenville oppoſed it with all their mio) 
of argument and elocution; but they were over-rul-4 
Annual debates were alſo revived, with the fame luccel;, 


upon the number of troops conſtituting the ſtanding army; 


but the other reſolutions of the grand committees met wit) 
little or no oppoſition. The number of ſeamen for the eg. 
ſuing year was limited to 8000; and that of the ſtandine 
forces continued to 18,857 effective men, including 141; 
invalids. The commons granted a conſiderable ſum «| 
money for paying off the principal of ſuch redeemable ſtu; 
as had not been ſubſcribed in purſuance of two acts paſs] 
in the laſt ſeſſion for reducing the intereſt of aunvitic; 
Thirty thouſand pounds were given for fulfilting the king; 
engagement with the clector of Bavaria: large grants wee 
made for ſupplying deficiencies, and replacing ſums ho: 
rowed from the ſinking- fund. The expence incurred b, 
the new colony in Nova- Scotia, not provided for by py. 
lament, exceed 57,0001. and the maintenance of it tor tl 
enſuing year was fixed at 53,9271. 145. 4d. An enormon; 


charge! it we conſider to how little purpoſe all this bounty 


was beſtowed. A fund was eſtabliſhed under the {anion 
of parliament, for the relief and maintenance of the widows 
and ſea-officers, by allowing, upon the books of every ſhip 
of war in ſea-pay, the wages and victuals of one nian for 
every hundred of which the complement ſhall contitt, for 
ſuch time only as the number of men employed in the 


ſervice of the royal navy ſhall not exceed 20,000. - This 


was an additional indulgence; over and above the alloy. 
ance of one man granted by a former act of parliament, 
On the whole, the proviſions of this year amounted to 
5,126,231. 118. 7d. to be raiſed by the uſual duties; the 
ſum of 1,26,4761. 4s. 6d. advanced by the bank ot England, 
to pay off their own unſubſcribed annuities, for which they 
accepted exchequer-bills at 3 per cent. intereſt ; by the 
land-tax at 3s. in the pound; a lottery and annuities, at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per ann. to be charged on the ſinking 
fund, rede&mable by parliament. The annual mecature 
called the mutiny-bill was not paſſed without diſpute and 
altercation: ſome alterations were propoſed, but not 
adobted; and the ſentences of court-martials ſtill fubjccte 
to one reviſion. | | 

In the midſt of theſe deliberations the kingdom wi 
alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the people wich 
grief and conſternation. His royal highneſs the princ- d 
Wales, in conſequence of a cold caught in his garden a 
Kew, was ſeiſed with a pleuretic diforder ; and aitcr 4 
ſhort illneſs, expired on the 2oth day of March, to the un. 
ſpeakable afflicton of his royal confort and the unteigne 
ſorrow of all who wiſhed well to their country. This ex- 
cellent prince, who now died in the 45th year of bi age, 
was poflefſed of every amiable quality which could eng! 
a fond parent, a kind maſter, liberal, generous, Candid, 
and humane; a munificent patron. of the arts, an uns, 
ried friend to merit; well difpoſed to atfert the rigits ® 
mankind in general, and warmly attached to the intere! 0 
Great-Britain. The nation could not butibe atflicted at lee. 
ing a prince of ſuch expectations raviſhed from the! hopes: 
and their grief was the better founded, as the king had al 
ready attained to an advanced age, and the heir appel 
George, now prince of Wales, was a minor. 1 

[1751] His majeſty foreſceing all the inconveniendtes 
which might ariſe from a minority, deliberated with ls 
tary ſanction for the meaſures judged meceſlary to wel 
the ſucceſſion. With this view he tent a meffage to = 
houſes on the 26th day of April, importing, That nothing 
could conduce fo much to the preſervation of the pot” 
tant ſucceſſion in his royal family, as proper provifions 0 
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2 he tuition of the perſon of his ſucceſſor, and for the regu- 
Har adminiſtration ot the government, in caſe the ſuccefſor 
EE: ud be ht tender years: his majeſty, therefore, carneſtly 
FE..,mmended this weighty allair to the deliberation of par- 
3 \crit; and propoted, that when the imperial crown of 
| 3 wo realms ſhould deſcend to any of the late prince's ſons, 

4 being now under. the age of 18 years, his mother, the 

E..,:ncets dowager of Wales, ſhould be guardian of his perſon, 

uch regent of theſe kingdoms, until he ſhould attain the 
ee of majority, with fuch powers and limitations as ſhould 
\ ear neceflary and expedient for thete purpoſes. This 
ellage produced a very affectionate addrets, promiſing to 
Hake the affair into their lerious conſideration; and in the 
beginning of May the duke of Newcaſtle preſented to the 
houle of peers a bill to provide for the adminiſtration of go- 
rernment, in caſe the crown ſhould detcend to a minor. 
The bill was read a ſecond time, and committed, when a 
ſecond meſſaꝑe arrived from his majeſty, recommending, 
to their conſideration the tettlement of ſuch a council of 
*:eocncy as the bill propoted, conſiſting of his royal high- 
nels the duke of Cumberland, who at that time commanded 
tlie army, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-chancel- 


1 


lor, the lord- high treaſurer, or firſt lord-commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, the preſident of the council, the Jord Privy - 
ſeal, the lord-high admiral of Great-Britain, or firſt com- 
miſſiouer of the admiralty, the two principal ſecretaries of 
(late, and the lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, all 
iheſe great officers, except his royal highneſs the duke, for 
the time being. This bill did mot pals through the lower- 
BE houſe without violent debate and bitter ſarcaſms. The 
E” council of regency, though eſpouſed by all the miniſtry, 
including the paymaiter-general, met with fierce oppoſition, 
as an unneceſlary and fatal reſtriction, that would impede 
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the machine of government, and as the council was conſtt- - 


ned, might be productive of the molt pernictous. conte- 
| | GUENCE, Some of the members ventured even to infinuate 
the danger of leaving at the head of a large ſtanding army a 
prince of the blood, veſted with a ſhare of the regency, pot- 
ed of great perſonal influence, the darling of the foldiery, 
E brave, popular, and enterpriting; tuppoied not wholly de- 
void of ambition, and not at all remarkable for any ſymp— 
© ms of extraordinary affection towards the perſon of the 

WE ici apparent. The hiſtory of England was ranfacked for 
ME ious inſtances of royal uncles and regents, who had in- 
Ec the ſovercigns, and diſtreſſed the government, by 
beir pride, "cruelty, and ambition. The characters of 
„Jahn Lackland, and John of Ghent, Humphrey and Rich- 
ad dukes of Glouceſter, were called in review, canvaffed, 

E compared, and quoted, with ſome odious applications: 
but the majority being convinced of the loyalty, virtue in- 


eegtity, and great abilities of his royal highnets, to whom 
be nation owed obligations of the moſt important nature, 


Hpaſſed the bill with a few amendments, in which the 
beds acquieſed; and in a little time it received the royal 
nunction. | | 

= The death of the prince of Wales was fatal to a bill 
& which had been brought into the houſe of commons, for 
naturalizing all foreign proteſtants who thould fertle within 
the dominions of Great-Pritain. Political arithmeticians 
haxe generally taken it for granted, that to every commer- 
cial nation an increaſe of people is an increale of opulence ; 
and this maxim is certainly true, on the {ſuppoſition that 
E cry individual is induſtrious, and that there 1s a ſufficjent 
for employment; but all theſe general maxims ought 
be received under certain qualifications, When all 
E branches of manufacture are over-ſtocked, an addition of 
Vorkmen will doubtleſs be an additional incumbrance on 
the community. In the debates which this bill produced, 
the members of the miniſtry were divided among themſelves. 
The meaſurè was enforced by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, mr. W. Pitt, and mr. Lyttelton; and in oppoſing 
the earl of Egmont was joined by mr. Fox, ſecretary at 
war. Petitions and counter-petitions were preſented by 
E ic merchants of London, Briftol, and other trading towns 
o che kingdom. All merchants and traders of foreign ex- 
E icon exerted themſelves vigorouſly in its behalf, and it 
s withour doubt countenanced by the adminittration; 
but the project was odious to the people in general. The 
| 910-mayor, aldermen, and commons of London, in com- 
mon council aflembled, compoſed a remonſtrance to the 
| lower-houſe, ſetting forth the danger and inutility of a ge- 
| ICTal naturalization of foreign proteſtants. A petition of 
be merchants and principal inhabitants of Briſtol repreſent- 
| ed that ſuch a law would be prejudicial to the trade and 
commerce of this kingdom, by preventing many induſtri— 
es artificers from procuring a ſutticient dupport for them- 


ſelves' and their families, and of conſequence increaſing 
the rates of the poor; that the introduction of ſuch a num- 
ber of foreigners, inſtead of being a ſupport to the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, might endanger the very baſis of our 
conſtitution: that it would greatly tend to the diminution 
of our manufactures, as many ſtrangers would doubtlets 


come and reſide in England for a time, in order to learn 


the methods and management of our manufacturers and ar- 
tificers; and, after having obtained this inſtruction, return 
to their native countries, where they would eftabliſh and 
carry on works of the ſame nature. The 20th day of March 
being appointed for the third reading of the bill, it was 
poſtponed, in conſequence of the unfortunate death of the 
prince of Wales; and other petitions from different cities 
of the kingdom being multered againſt it in the lequel, the 
miniſtry did not think proper to perſiſt in any unpopular 
mealure at ſuch a delicate conjuncture; ſo the bill was no 
more brought upon the carpet, Divers other regulations, 
relating to civil policy as well as to the commerce of Great- 
Britain, were propounded in the houte of commons; but 
theſe propoſals proved abortive, either becauſe they appear- 
ed crude and indigeſted in themtelves, or the houte could 
not obtain proper information touching the allegations they 
contained. 7 
There were no other tranſactions in this ſeſſion except 
the concurrence of both houtes in ſtigmatiting a printed 
paper, intituled, *Conflitutional Queries, earne{tly recom- 
mended to the fertous conſideration of every true Briton ;* 


and the ſteps taken by the commons, in conſequence of the 


commotions occaſioned by the Weſtminſter election. The 
above mentioned paper, which had been conveyed by letter 
to the majority of both houſes, was communicated to the 


lords in the month of January by the duke of Marlborough, 


who moved for refolutions againſt it as a {editions libel, and 
that the concurrence of the commons might be defired. A 
conference accordingly enſued, and both houſes concur- 
red in voting the paper a falſe, malicious, ſcandalous, in- 
famous, and ſeditious libel, containing the moſt falſe, au- 
dacious, and abominable calumnies and indignitics upon 


his majeſty, and the molt preſumptuous and wicked infinua- 


tions that our laws, liberties, and properties, and the excel- 


. 4 py 
lent conſtitution of this kingdom, were in danger under 
his majeſty's legal, mild, and gracious government, with 
intent to 1nflill groundlets {ufpictons 


ons and jealouſies into the 
minds of his majeſty's good fubjccts, and to alienate their 
affections from his majeſty and the royal family. It was, 
therefore, reſolved by the lords ſpiritual and temporal and 
commons in parliament affembled, that, in abhorrence and 
deteſtation of fuch abominable and ſeditious practices, the 
paper ſhould be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man in the New Palace-yard of Weilminſter ; and this ſen- 
rence was executed accordingly. Then they preſented an 
addreſs to his majeſty, defiring that the molt effetual means 
might be taken tor diſcovering the author, printer, or pub- 
liſher, that he or they might he brought to condign punith- 


ment. Directions were given for this purpoſe; but with- 


out effect. 'Thole concerned in writing, printing, and cir- 
culating the paper had acted with ſuch caution, that not one 
of them was ever diſcovered. | 

The proceedings of the commons with reſpect to the elec- 
tion of a burgeſs for Weſtminſter were attended with ſome 
extraordinary circumſtances, which we fhall now record, 
for the edification of thoſe who pique themſelves on the pri- 
vilege of a Britiſh ſubject. We have already obſerved, that 
a majority appearing on the poll for lord Trentham, the 
adherents of the other candidate, fir George Vandepur, de- 
manded a {crutiny, which was granted by the high-bailiff 
of W eitminiter, the returning officer. During this tedious 
inveſtigation, which rolled chiefly on the qualifications of 
voters, he acted with ſuch addrets and feeming candour as 
gave entire ſatisfaction to both parties, till at length he de- 
termined in favour of lord Trentham, whom he returned 
as duly elected. Thoſe who ſtiled themſelves the indepen- 
dent electors did not acquieſce in this determination with— 
out clamour, reproach, menaccs, and riot. They taxed 
mr. Leigh, the high-bailiff, with partiality and injuſtice: 
they loudly. atfirmed, that miniſterial influence had been 
uted in the moſt ſcandalous manners and, finally, joined 
fir George Vandeput in a petition to the lower-houſe, com— 
plaining of an undue election and return of a member for the 
city of Weſtminſter. The commons inſtead of enquiring 
into the merits of theſe petitions, ordered them to lie upon 
the table; and, without any complaint from any perſon 
whatever, a motion was made that Leigh, the high-baillf, 
ſhould attend the houſe immediately, in order to make them 
acquainted with what he had done in purſuance of the 
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directions he had formerly received from that houſe, touch- 
ing the execution of the writ for electing a new member to 
repreſent the city of Weſtminſter. As this motion had been 
preconcerted, Leigh was attending in the lobby, and imme- 


diately called into the houſe to be examined on this ſubject. 
Having, in the courſe of his examination, alledged that the 


election had been protracted by affected delays, he was aſked - 


by whom, and by what means; but, before he could an- 
fwer, the earl of Egmont, interpoſing, objected tothe queſ- 
tion as improper, and moved for the order of the day. A 
debate immediately enſued, in which the impropriety of the 
queſtion was demonſtrated by mr. Henley, now lord-k eeper, 
dr. Lee, and ſome others, the moſt ſenſible and moderate 
members of the houſe: but they were oppoſed with great 
violence by lord viſcount Corke, Henry Fox, eſq. fir Wil- 
liam Yonge, colonel Lyttelton, and the weight of the mi- 
niſtry; fo that the motion for the order of the day was car- 
ried in the negative, and the high-bathff required to anſwer 
the queſtion. Thus interrogated, he declared that he had 
been impeded in the ſcrutiny, and mal-treated, by mr. 
Crowle, who had acted as counſel for fir George Vandeput, 
by the honourable Alexander Murray, brother to lord Eli- 
bank, and one Gibſon, an upholſterer, who had been very 
active, zealous, and turbulent in his endeavours to promote 
the intereſt of ſir George Vandeput, or rather to thwart the 
pretenſions of the other candidate, who was ſuppoſed to 
be countenanced by the miniſtry. Theſe three perſons, 
thus accuſed, were brought to the bar of the houſe, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrenuous remonſtrances of ſeveral mem- 
bers, who oppofed this method of proceeding, as a ſpecies 
of oppreſſion equally arbitrary and abſurd. They obferved, 
that, as no complaint had been preferred, they had no 
right to take cognizance of the affair: that if any undue in- 
fluence had been uſed, it would naturally appear when the 
merits of the election ſhould fall under their enquiry : that 
a complaint having been lodged already againſt the return- 
ing officer, it was their duty to inveſtigate his conduct, and 
puniſh him, if he ſhould be found delinquent ; but that 
nothing could be more flagrantly unjuſt, and apparently 
partial, than their neglecting the petitions of the other can- 
didate and electors, and encouraging the high-bailiff, who 
ſtood charged with iniquity, to recriminate upon his accu- 
fers, that they might be diſabled from giving evidence on 
the enquiry into the merits of the election. What difference 
is it to the ſubject, whether he is oppreſſed by an arbitrary 
prince, or by the deſpotic inſolence of a miniſterial ma- 
zority? Mr Crowle alledged, in his own vindication, that 
he had been employed as a counſel by the electors of Weſt- 
minſter, and attended the ſcrutiny in that character; that 
after the high-bailiff had, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, re- 
_ ceived the order of the houſe to expedite the election, be 
hurried on the ſcrutiny with ſuch precipitation as, he ap- 
prehended, was unjuſt, and prejudicial to his clients; that, 
in this apprehenſion, he (mr. Crowle) inſiſted upon the 
high-bailiff*s proceeding with more deliberation, and in ſo 
doing he thought he did his duty to his employers. Some 
evidence being examined againſt him, declared he had 
not only protracted the ſcrutiny, but alſo ſpoken difre- 
ſpectful words of the houſe of commons: he was, there. 
fore, reprimanded on his knees by the ſpeaker, and diſ- 
charged. 

Mr Murray being charged with having uttered ſome 
threatening and affrontive expreſſions, the houte adjourned 
the conſideration of this affair tor ſome days, at the expiration 
of which mr. Murray was to be heard by his counſel: but, 
in the mean time, they ordered him to be taken into cuſtody 
by the ſerjeant at arms attending the houſe. This ſtep, how- 


ever, was not taken without a warm oppoſition by ſome of 


the moſt fedate and intelligent members of the houſe, who 
conſidered it as a_cruct act of oppreſſion. They obſerved, 


that in caſes ot breach of privilege no perſon complained of 


was ever taken into cuſtody, until after he had been fully 
card in his defence: that this was literally prejudging the 
caute before it had been examined; and the oppreſſion was 
the greater, as the alledged offence conſiſted entirely ot words, 
ot which no complaint or information had been made for 
above eight months after the ſuppoſed offence had been com- 
mitted; and, even then, not till an accuſation had been 
lodged againſt the informant, upon the trial of which accuſa- 
tion the perſons informed againſt might very probably be 
the moſt material witneſſes. They obſerved, that in one of 
the higheſt offences which can be committed by words, 


© Ore of the moſt remarkable acts which paſſed in the courſe of this ſeſ- 
don, was that for regulating the commencement of the year, and correcting 
the calendar, according to the Gregorian computation, which had been adopt- 
ed by all the other nations in Europe. By this new law it was decreed that 


The interior &conomy of Great-Britaig produced, . 
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He ac. 
cordingly appeared, and being directed by the fpeaker 9 
kneel, refuſed to comply. He knew that he could not he 
diſcharged from Newgateduring the ſeſſion, without petitio. 
ing, acknowledging his offence, and making ſuch concefiign, 
as he thought would imply a contcioutnels of guilt: he con- 
ſidered this whole tranſaction as an oppreſſive exertion gf 


arbitrary power, and, being appriſed of the extent of thei 


authority, determined to bear the brunt of their indignation, 


rather than make {ubmiſiions which he deemed beneath the 


dignity of his character. When he refuſed to hum); 
himſelf the whole houſe was in commotion ; he was no font 
removed from the bar than they reſolved, that his having in 
a moſt inſolent and audacious manner refuſed to be o hi 
knees at the bar of that houſe, in conſequence of their for. 
mer reſolution, was a high and moſt dangerous contemj: oi 
the authority and privilege of the commons: it was, there. 


fore, ordered, that he ſhould be committed cloſe prifonerty 


Newgate, debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper; and tha 
no perſon ſhould have acceſs to him, without the leave of 
the houſe. Finally, a committee was appointed to conſider 
what methods might be proper to be taken by them, in x. 
lation to this inſtance of contempt. Mean while, the petitio- 
ners againſt the return made by the high-bailiff, perceiving 
the temper of the houſe, and the complexion of the majority, 
withdrew their petition; and the order which had paffed for 
hearing the merits of the election was diſcharged. Mr Murry 
being taken dangerouſly ill in Newgate, application ws 
made to the commons, by ſome of his relations, that he might 
be removed to a more convenient ſituation; and his phyfician, 
being examined, gave it as his opinion that he was infected 
with the gaol diſtemper. Upon this repreſentation the houle 
agreed that the ſpeaker ſhould ifſue a warrant for removing 
him from Newgate to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; 
but this tavour he refuſed to accept, andexprefled the warm. 
eſt reſentment againſt thoſe relations who had applied t 
the commons in his behalf. Thus he remained ſequeſtered 
even from his own brother and fiſter, under the ditplezlure 
of the commons of England, who condeſcended {o tar as !0 


make reſolutions touching the phylician, apothecary, and 


nurſe who attended this priſoner. But the prorogation d 
parliament having put an end to their authority to! that 

* — 5 13 
ſeſſion, mr. Murray was diſcharged of courſe, and conducted 


by the ſheriffs from Newgate to his own houte, in piece. 
hon, with flags and ftreamers, exhibiting the emblems ® 


liberty. 


| 5 
In the month of June the ſeſſion was cloſed with a [pecc 


from the throne, in Which his majeſty thanked both jou” 
for the zeal and affection they had manifeſted towards in 
and his government; and congratulated the commons 


a4 1 . * « : * 0 
particular, upon their firmnels and prudence in reduonh 


the intereſt of the national debt, a meaſure as agreeable 


him as effential to the ſtrength and welfare of the kingdom” 
thi 


the new year ſhould begin on the fiſt day of January ; and that ons 
intermediate nominal days, between the ſecond and 14th days of Septen 


1752, ſhould for that time be omitted, ſo that the day ſucceeding tbe ſeco! 
ſhould be denominated the 14th of that, month. By this cliabliſhwent 
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e circle of this year, nothing elſe worthy of hiſtorical re 
3 und, except a ſeries of enormous Crimes, ariſing from the 
brofligacy of individuals, which reflected diſgrace upon the 
W oral and the polity of the nation. Rapine and robbery 
MM domineered without intermiſſion ever ſince the return 
If peace, which was attended with a reduction of the army 
Fand navy; but no crimes of a deeper dye {cemed to lift up 
Their heads, in contempt of law and humamity®. Every day 
E. Imolt produced freſh inſtances of perjury, forgery, fraud, 
and circumvention; and the kingdom exhibited a moſt 
Jamazing jumble of virtue and vice, honour and infamy, 
compaſſion and obduracy, ſentiment and brutality. 
be royal family of England had fuſlained three ſevere 
ſhocs in the compals of a few months. Beſides, the loſs of 
the prince of Wales, which the nation lamented as irrepa- 
cable, his majeſty was deeply aitlicted by the untimely death 
of his youngeſt daughter, the queen of Denmark, who 
EZ lied at Copenhagen, on the 19th day of December, in the 
prime of youth. She was one of the molt amiable princeſſes 
Lol the age in which the lived, whether we conſider the 
virtues of her heart, or the accompliſhments of her perſon; 
oencrous, mild, and tender-hearted; beloved even almoſt 
to adoration. by her royal conſort, to whom ſhe had borne 
a prince and two princeſſes: and univerſally adnured and 
rerered by the ſubjects of his Daniſh majeſty. Her death 
had been preceded about two months by that of her bro- 
EZ ther-in-law, the prince of Orange, no leſs regretted by the 
natives of the United Provinces, for his candour, integrity, 


8 


and hereditary love to his country. Though he had not 


dittinguiſhed himſelf by the luſtre of a ſuperior genius, he 


n 


had been at great pains to cultivate his underſtanding, and 
ſtudy the true intereſt of that community of which he was a 
member. He had always approved himſelf a good and 
E calous citizen, and ſince his elevation to the ſtadtholder- 
E ſhip, taken many ſalutary ſteps for the advantage of his 
country. Among other excellent ſchemes which he ſug- 
geſted, he left a noble plan with the ſtates-general for re- 
Foring their commerce to its former luſtre, and lived long 
W enough to receive their warmeſt acknowledgiments for this 
hatt proof of his prudence and patriotiſm. His fon and 
daughter being both infants, the adminiftration of the go- 
% venment devolved upon the princels, as governante during 
oer ſon's minority; and as fuch ſhe ſucceeded to all the 
WE power which her buſband had enjoyed. 

Wich reſpect to the affairs of the continent, the peace of 


difference between Ruſſia and Sweden had been compro- 
miſed, the mutual diſguſt hetween the czarina and the king 


fſults, ill offices, and inflammatory declarations, that theſe 
E two powers ſeemed to be on the eve of a rupture, and each 
vas employed in making extraordinary preparations for 
W war. The courts of Vienna and Great-Britain, foreſecing 
that ſuch a rupture would enzbroil the empire, and raiſe in- 
E {urmountable obſtructions to their favourite ſcheme of 
electing the archduke Joſeph king of the Romans, reſolved 
do employ all their influence, in order to effect a reconcili— 
nion between the courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin. His 
Pruſſian majeſty had ſignified to the king of Great-Britain, 
and the ſtates-general, the ſituation in which he ſtood with 
the czarina, and follicited their interpoſition, that the dit— 
ference might be amicably accommodated. At the ſame 
ume, he ſent an envoy-extraordinary to Verſailles, to ne- 


auxiliaries, in caſe he ſhould be attacked. Theſe circum— 


0 ſtances induced the maritime powers, and the court of 
Vienna, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the prevention 
F of a rupture; and accordingly they made remonſtrances on 
: his ſubject by their miniſters at Peterſburgh, propoſing that 
1 dhe quarre] ſhould be terminated without bloodſhed, and 
a 1 all cauſe of animoſity be buried in oblivion. 


ln the mean time, they eagerly proſecuted the deſign of 
x the election; and the imperial miniſter at Berlin not only 
g communicated to his Pruſſian majeſty the ſentiments of the 
king of England on this expedient, but even ſollicited his 
Vote for the archduke Joſeph, when the election of a king 
4 of the Romans ſhould be propoſed in the electoral college. 
10 this propoſal he replied, That he was extremely well 


Is on which they fell in the year 32 5, at the council of Nice; and the cor- 
deſpondence between the Envliſh werchants and thoſe of foreign countries 
in ; vill be greatly facilitated, with reſpect to the dates of letters and accounts, 

| An ndulgent. parent was poiſoned by his omy daughter, on whom, be- 
«es other marks of tendernets and paternal affection, he had beſtowed a 


I ; ; : ; 

5 "beral education, which greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude. Ano— 
0 | wy young woman was concernediin the 2ffailination of her own uncle, who 
he id been her conſtant benefactor and ole guardian. A poor old won an 


me north ſeemed till as precarious as ever: for though the 


of Pruſſia had gained ſuch acceſſion from reciprocal in- 


gotiate with the French king a very conſiderable body of 


| ew ilile, the equinoxcs und ſolſtices will happen nearly on the ſame nominal 
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diſpoſed to manifeſt his regard for their imperial majeſties, 


and to give them moſt genuine proofs of it, even in the pro- 
poſed election of a king of the Romans, conſidering the 
great merit of the preſent candidate, the archduke Joleph : 
but he left it to the contideration of their imperial majettics, 
whether the election would not be a little premature, if 
tranſacted at a time when his imperial majeſty was in the 


flower of his age, enjoying perfect health ; and when all! 


Europe, particularly the empire, was huſhed in the boſom 
of tranquillity, ſo that no circumſtance ſeemed to progno!- 
ticate the neceſſity of ſuch an elecion; or of putting in ex— 
ecution the motives mentioned in the capitulation of the 
reigning emperor's election ; efpecially as the examination 
of theſe motives belonged to the whole empire, and ought 
to precede the election, by virtue of the cighth article of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, He obſerved, that, in cale of 
the emperor's death, Germany would find herſelf in a very 


_ diſagreeable ſituation, under the government of a minor. 


For theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he could not help adviſing 
their imperial majeſties to wait until the archduke ſhould 
be of age, when his election might be carried on morc con- 
formably to the laws and conſtitutions of the empire, and 
more ſuitable to the majeſty of the whole Germanick body. 
This reply he circulated among the clectors, and in Parti- 
cular tranſmitted it to the king of Great-Britain, deſiring they 


would deliberate maturely on this ſubjed, and conter,toge- 


ther in a body, as well as in private, that they might proceed 
accordingly to the ancient cuſtom of the clectoral college, 
and take ſuch meatures as ſhould be judged expedicnt tor 
the honour and advantage of the community. This circu- 
lar letter was anſwered both by the king of England and the 
clector of Bavaria, who demonſtrated, that it was the pri- 
vilege of the electoral college only, without any participa— 
tion of the other princes of the empire, to ele& a king of 


the Romans during the lite of the emperor, in order to 


maintain the peace and preſerve the liberties of Germany; 
and that the neglect of this wile precaution hath produced 
bloody wars, and many fatal conſequences to the empire. 
They obſerved, that nothing could more contribute to the 
eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity than this meaſure, 
ſo ardently deſired by the majority of the German princes ; 
and that, although the archduke Joſeph wanted a few years 
of being of age, and it might poſſibly happen that the 
reigning emperor ſhould die during that prince's. mino- 
rity, yet it would be much leſs prejudicial to the empire to 


have a minor chief, than to ſce the {uccetiion altogether un- 


ſettled. His Pruſlian majeſty received a declaration to the 
ſame purpole from the elector of Mentz; and underſtand- 
Ing that this prince, as arch-chancellor of the empire, in- 
tended to convoke an electoral diet, in order to propoſe the 
election of a king of the Romans, he wrote an elaborate 
letter to his electoral highnels, explaining at more length, 
his reaſons for poſtponing the election. He quoted that 
ſentence. of the treaty of Weſtphalia which expreſsly de- 
clares, that the election of a king of the Romans ſhall bez 
diſcuſſed and ordained by the common content of the ſtates 
of the empire; and therefore he could not conceive what 
right the electorate college had to arrogate the privilege 
to themſelves, excluding the other ſtates of the empire. 


He obterved, that the imperial capitulations, which were 
the only laws of the empire that treated of this ſubjeR, 


nentioned only three caſes in which it was lawful to pro- 
ceed to ſuch an election; namely, the emperor's leav- 
ing and long abfence from Germany; his. advanced age, 
or an indiſpoſition, rendering him incapable of managing 
the reins of government; and any caſe of emergency in 
which the preſervation of the empire's proſperity is intereſt- 
ed. He affirmed, that none of thele motives at preſent 
exiſted : that in caſe the imperial crown ſhould devolve to 
a minor, many miſchiefs and diſorders mult enſue, as the 
conſtitution of the empire have eſtabliſhed no regulations 
nor regency in that event; that an election of this nature, 
carried on under the power, influence, and authority of the 
head of the empire, would ſtrike at the fundamental pri- 
vileges of the princes and ſtates; conſequently, in ume 
overturn the conſtitution of the empire, which, from being 
an elective dignity, conferred by the free and independent 
ſuffrages of the electoral college and the Rates of Germany, 


having from the ignorance and ſuperſtition of her neighbours, incurred the 
ſuſpicion of ſorcery and witchcraft, was murdered in Hertfordſhire by the 
populace, with all the wantonneſs of barbarity. Rape and murder were per- 


petrated upon an unfortunate woman in the neighbourhood of LonJon, and 


an innocent man ſuffered death for this complicated outrage, while the real 
ciiminals aſſiſted at his execution, heard him appeal to heaven fot his inno- 


cence, and in the character of friend, embraced him, while he ſtood: on the 
brink of eternity, 
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under certain capitulations, obliging the prince thus choſen 
to govern according to law, would become an hereditary 
ſucceſſion, perpetuated in one family, which, of courſe, 
mult be aggrandifed to the prejudice of its co-eſtates, and 
the ruin of the Germanick liberties. In a word all Ger— 
many in general, and Ratiſbon in particular, was filled 
with writings publiſhed on both ſides; by the emperor and 
his adherents, to demonſtrate that the cle&ion of a king of 
the Romans, during the lite of the emperor, had often 
happened, and at this preſent time was neceſſary, and 
would be advantageous to the empire: while the king of 
Pruſſia and his friends laboured to prove that ſuch an elec- 
tion, at the preſent juncture, would be ill-timed, irregu— 
lar, and of dangerous conſequence, Perhaps, if the truth 
was known, this enterpriſing prince had projected ſome 
great ſcheme, with the execution of which this propoſed 
eſtabliſument would have interfered. Certain it is, he ex- 
erted himſelf with that ſpirit and perfeverance which were 
peculiar to his character to fruſtrate the intention of the 
courts of Vienna and London in this particular, and was 
aſſiſted with all the intrigue of the French miniſtry. Their 
joint endeavours were ſo effectual that the elector of Cologn 
renounced his ſubſidiary treaty with the maritime powers, 
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and once more threw himſclt into the,arms of France. The 


elector Palatine being ſollicited by the emprels-queen and 
his Britannick majeſty to co-operate with their views, 1n- 
fiſted, as a preliminary article, upon being indemnified by 
the court of Vienna for the ravages committed in his ter- 
ritories by the Auſtrian troops, during the courle of the laſt 
war: the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, made the 
ſame demand of the like indemmification, which was grant- 
ed by the mediation of king George; and then he ſubſcribed 
to a ſubſidy-treaty, obliging himfelf to furniſh a body of 
6000 auxiliaries, in cate they ſhould be required bv the 
maritime powers; and to act as elector, in concert with the 
houſe of Auſtiia, in every thing relating to the welfare of 
his country that ſhould ſquare with the fundamental laws 
of the empire. The courts of London and Vienna had this 


_ election lo much at heart, that they founded almoſt all the 


powers of Europe, to know how they ſtood affected to- 
wards the meaſure propoled. The king of Spain declined 
intermeddling in a domeſtic affair of the empire. The 
French king returned an ambiguous anſwer; from whence 


it was concluded, that nothing but oppoſition could be ex- 


pected from that quarter. The Swedith monarch was ren- 
dered propitious to the projet, by aſſurances that the houſe 
of Hefle-Caflel, of which he was the head, ſhould be ele— 
vated into an clectorate. They even endeavoured to foften 
his Pruſſian majeſty, by conſenting at laſt, that the treaty 
of Drefden, confirming to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, 
ſhould be guaranteed by the diet of the empire; a ſanction 
which he now actually obtained, together with the ratifica- 
tion of his imperial majeſty. Notwithftanding this indul- 
gence, he ſtill perſiſted in raiſing freſh objections to the fa- 
vourite project, on pretence of concerting meaſures for pre- 
venting the inconveniences that might refult from a mino— 
rity; for regulating the capitulations to be agreed on with 
the king of the Romans; ſecuring the freedom of future 
elections, and preſerving the prerogatives and privileges 
of the Germanick body in all its members. In conſequence 
Gf theſe obitacles, 1omed to the apoſtacy of the eleckor of 
Cologn, the obſtinacy of the clector Palatine, and the ap- 
proaching diet of Hungary, at which their imperial ma- 
jeſties were obliged pertonally to preſide, the meaſures for 
the election were ſuſpended till next ſummer, when his 
Britannick majelty was expected at Hanover, to put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to this great event in favour of the howule of 
Auſtria. | 

Another diſappointment with reſpect to this election the 
promoters of it ſuſtained in the death of his Swediſh majeſty, 
who expired in a good old age, and was ſucceeded by Adol- 
phus Frederick duke of Holſtein Eutin, biſhop of Lubeck, 
upon whom the ſucceſſion had been ſettled for ſome years, 
by the unanimous” concurrence of the ſtates of the king- 
dom. This prince aſcended the throne of Sweden withoat 
the leaſt diſturbance ; and, of his own accord, took an oath 
in full ſenate, that he would never attempt to introduce a 
deſpotic authority; but maintain their liberties with his 
blood, and govern his ſubjects in all reſpects according to 
the laws, and the form of government eſtabliſhed in Sweden. 
This public act which was communicated to all the foreign 
miniſters, and particularly to the envoy from Peterſburgh, 
met with fuch a tavourable reception from the czarina, that 
the expreſſed her ſatisfaction in a public declaration; and 
the good underſtanding between the two courts was per- 


fectly reſtored. 


iflucd for apprehending the ſaid mr. Murray, prong: 


FE: NSF f N. 

When the parliament of England was opened, ii., 
month of November, the king, in his ſpeech from the tu. 
Faye them to underſtand, that for the fame purpoſes .,. 

uggeſted the treaty with the elector of Bavaria, he hade 
in conjunction with the ftates-general, concluded au 
with the king of Poland, electot of Saxony. He told ;, 
that the unfortunate death of the prince of Orange had n 


* 


no alteration in the ſtate of affairs in Holland; and th 


had received the ſtrongeſt aflurances from the ftates, c 


firm reſolution to maintain the intimate union and f, ten, 
happily ſubſiſting between his majeſty and thoſe ancicy; a. 
natural allies of his crown. He exhorted both hoy... 
conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions, to ſyn. 
thoſe audacious crimes of robbery and violence, gr, 
frequent about the capital, procecding in a great nw. 
from that profiigate ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, gan 
and extravagance, which had of late extended it fein, 
uncommon degree, to the diſhonour of the nation, aud 
great offence and prejudice of the fober and induſtrious pa 
of the people. The paragraphs of this ſpeech were au 
echoed bac to the throne in addreſſes, replete with caßtei. 
fions of loyalty, affection, and approbation. Op polige, 
was by this time almoſt extinguiſhed ; and the proces}; 
of both houſes took place with ſuch unanimity as wah, 
ever known before this period in a Britiſh partamcur, J 
commons, however, fcem to have aflembled with ful 4, 


S e, a young nobleman, whofe character entitled h 
to very little regard or influence among men of ſcuſc u. 
probity, made a motion, that mr. Murray, who had be, 
ſeverely perſecuted in the laſt feftion for refuſing to hin) 
himſelf on his knees before them, ſhould be again comme 
cloſe priſoner to Newgate for the tame offence. This pn. 
polal, which ſuppoſed a power that the commons had nac 
before exerciſed, was ſharply difputed by the earl of Igor, 
and others, who had not rehgned all tenſe of moderation; 
but the majority adopted the meaſure with great eagcrnek, 
and the ſpeaker was ordered to fine his Warrant accordingly 
Then the houte reſolved, that the ſaid Alexander Murr 
ſhouid receive the ſentence, for his now being commit 
cloſe priſoner to his majeſty's goal of Newgate, at the bag 
the houſe, upon his knees; and the terjeant at a 
commanded to take hun into cuſtody for this parpole, The, 
indignation, however, was eluded by the caution of thed 
linquent, who, having forelecn the effects of their refentiroy, 
had prudently retired to another country. They determine, 
nevertheleſs to proceed againſt him as a perſon of tons cot 
{ſequence in the common-wealth ; for, being informed vi ts 
retreat, they condeſcended ſo far as to pretent an adire!s ty 
his majeſly, deſiring that his royal proclamation might 


reward to him who ſhould have the good fortune to appr 
hend this fugitive—a requeſt with which his majeſty mo! 
graciouſly complied. 5 

Nor was this the only addreſs prefented to the king up 
ſuch an important ſubject, A pamphlet, intiviled, * 1: 
Caſe of the hon. Alexander Murray, eſquire, in an avpe. 
to the people of Great-Britain,' was firit {hgmarizcd u! 
complaint to the houte, and atterwards produced, and To! 
ag the table. The piece was written with great action, 
and abounded with ſevere animadverſions, not oy Ul 
the conduct of the returning officer, but alto on the jroco 
ings of the commons. The violent members imad 
took fire, and the flame extended itſelf to the maſorit!. Nay, 
the houſe unanimouſly refolved, that the pamphlet ws © 
impuclent, malicious, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, tale 
and wolt injurioufly reflecting upon, and afperfing the p 
ccedings of the houſe, trending to create mifappremunio 
the minds of the people, to the great diſhonour 9 (12 14% 
houte, and in violation of the privileges therest. Why 
furthermore preſented an addreſs to the king, dos! 
majeſty would be gracioufly pleaſed to give directions 
attorney-general to proſecute the authors or author, © 
printers or printer, and the publiſhers or publiher 0g 
ſaid ſcandalous libel, that they might be brought to conver 
puniſhment, Directions were accordingly given if 
purpoſe, and a profecution commenced againſt the pubis 
who had fome reaſon to be diſmayed, conſidering 10 1 
weight of influence he was doomed to encounter —inſlhe 
ariſing from a proſecution of the crown, inſtituted at the if 
queſt, and founded on a vote of the houſe ot commons 
Nevertheleſs, when the cauſe was heard before the lord d 
juſtice of England, a jury of free-born Engliſhmen, eng 
of London, afferted their privilege of judging the a 
well as the fact, and acquitted the defendant with a 0, 
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Imirable ſpirit of independency. They conſidered the 
pamphlet as an appeal againſt oppreſſion; and, convinced 


| that the contents were true, they could not in conſcience 


, var, 2 . > 3 
fervice, though not without lome oppoſition from certain 
vatriots, who, rather from a ſenſe of duty than from any 


"| judge it a falſe libel, even though it had been to declared 


y one of the branches of the legiſlature. 7 | 
The commons, in regulating the ſupplies of the enſuing 
voled the continuation of 18,887 men for the land- 


* 


: hope of influencing the majority, affirmed, that 16,000 men, 


ia time of peace, 
ſtanding army. 


3 


EZ thc engagements of the crown with the elect; 
ld Saxony, as well as: for the maintenance of Nova-Scotia 


mnt 
La 


would anſwer all the ends propoſed by a 
The number of ſeamen was fixed at 10,000, 
lurge ſums were granted to make up deficiencies, and fulfil 


Ftors of Bavaria 


* 


and Georgia, and the caſtles on the coaſt of Guinea; and 


(12,1521. 35. 3d. were voted, as a full compenſation to the 
old royal cs Lb VE X 
property, to be applied for the reliet of their creditors®. 
[1752] The laws enacted for tae encouragement of traffic, 
and the regulations of civil polity, conſiſted in an act for 
licenſing pawabrokers, and for the more effectual preventing 
the receiving of ſtolea goods: another for preventing thefts 
and robberies, by which places of entertainment, dancing, 
and muſic in London, Weſtminſter, and within 20 miles of 
the capital, were ſupprefled and prohibited, unleſs the pro- 
prietors of them could obtain licences from the jullices of the 
peace, empowered for that purpoſe: a third for annexing the 
lor feited eſtates in Scotland unalienably in the crown, after 
baving made ſatisfaction to the law ful creditors; eſtabliſhing, 


a method of leaſing theſe eſtates, and apply ing the rents and 


profits of chem for the better civiliſing and improving the 
Highlands, and preventing future diſorders in that part of 
the united kingdom. Nothing could be more falutary than 
the purpoſes of cheſe regulations. The ſuburbs of the me— 
tropolisabounded with an incredible numberot public-honces, 
which continually reſounded with the noiſe of riot and in— 
temperance: they were the haunts of idlenefs, fraud, and 
rapine; and the ſeminaries of drunkennels, debauchery, ex- 
travagance, and every vice incident to human nature: Fer 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe receptacles of infamy was attended 
with an inconvenience, which, in ſome cafes arole even to a 
degree of oppreſſion. The juſtices being vetted, by the 
legiſlature with the power of granting or retuſing licences, 
were conſtituted, in effect, the arbiters on whole deciſion the 
fortunes and livelihood of many individuals abſolutely de- 
pended. Many of thoſe who exerciſed this ſpecies of magiſ- 
tracy within the bills of mortality were, to the reproach of 
government, men of profligate lives, needy, mean, 1gnorant, 
and rapacious, and often acted from the moſt ſcandalous 
principles of ſelſiſh avarice. | | 
The law relating to the Highlands of Scotland was well 
calculated for promoting, among, the inhabitants of that 
country, ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry as might detach them from 
their dangerous connexions, and gradually ſupercede that 
military genius which had been io productive of danger and 
alarm to the ſouthern parts of Great-Britain. The king, by 
thisact, was empowered toappoint commiſſioners for manag- 
ing the forfeited eſtates; who were enabled to grant leaſes of 
ſmall farms, not above 20l. a year, to individuals, who ſhould 
take an oath to government to reſide upon and cultivate the 
lands thus let. It was alſo provided, that no leaſe ſhould be 
granted for a longer term than 21 years; and that the leſſces 
mould not pay above three-fourths of the annual value. 
Although theſe forfeited eſtates were generally encumbered 
with claims beyond their real value, and the act directed 


that they ſhould be diſpoſed of by public falc; yet, as they 


lay in the molt diſaffected parts of the Highlands, it was 
thought neceſſary that they ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion 
ot the crown, becauſe, in caſe of their being publicly fold, 
they might be purchaſed in truſt for the families of the per- 
tons by whom they were forfeited, and thus the ſpirit of dit- 
affection would {lll ſurvive. A valuation, therefore, was 
made by the court of ſeſſion in Scotland, at the joint ſuit of 
te crown and the creditors; and the value being aſcertained, 
the juſt claimants were paid out of the next aids granted by 
parliament, The bill met with conſiderable oppoſition 1n 
ite houſe of peers from the duke of Bedford and the carl of 
Bath, who probably foreſaw that the good eflects of this 
(cneme, ſo laudable in itſelf, would be fruſtrated in the ex- 
ecution; and that the act, inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes 


© Theſe expences were defrayed by a continuation of the duties on malt, 
dc. a land- tax at three ſhillings in the pound; a duty on licences, to be yearly 
paid by pawnhrokers and dealers in ſecond-hand goods, within the bills of 
mortality; the ſum of 1,400,0001. advanced by the Bank, according to n pro- 
poſal made for that purpoſe ; 5oo, ocol. to be iſlued from the finking-tund ; 


African company for their excluſive charter and 


table. 
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for which it was intended, would ſerve only as a job to gra- 
tity the rapacious retainers to the government, and their 
eniffaries, in that country. After a warm debate, however, 
It was adopted by a great majority, and obtained the roval 
aſſent | 

A third law related to certain articles of the national debt, 
which were now converted into ſeveral joint ſtocs of annui— 
ties, transferable at the Bank of England, to be charged on 
the ſinking- fund. A great number of different funds for 
annuities, eſtabliſhed at different times, and by different 
acts, ſubliſted at this period; fo that it was neceflary to keep 
many different accounts, which could not be regulated with- 
out conſiderable trouble and expence, for the removal of 
which the bill was calculated. : 

In conſequence of petitions from the woolen manufacturers 
of Weſtmorland and Yorkſhire, two bills were brought in, 
and paſted through both houſes, by which the ports of 
Lancaiter and Great Yarmouth were opened for the im- 
portation of wool and woolen yarn from Ircland; but why 
this privilege was not extended to all the frequented ports 
of the kingdom it is not eaſy to conceive, without ſuppoling 
a little national jealouſy on one hand, and a great deal of 
grievous reſtraint on the other. Over and above theſe new 
laws, ſome unſuccelsful endeavours were uſed in behalf of 
commerce and police. A bill was offered for laying further 
reſtrictions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they might no 
longer ſuc the blood of the poor, and act as the acceflaries 
of theft and robbery, which was canvaſted, debated, and 
made its way through the lower-houte; but the lords rejected 
it as a crude ſcheme, which they could not amend, becauſe 


it was a money-bill, not cognizable by their houle, without 
engaging in a diſpute with the commons. Another bill was 


prepared, for giving power to change the puniſhment of fe- 
lony, in certain cales, to confinement and hard labour in 
doc-yards or garriſons. It was the opinion of many who 
wiſhed well to their country, and were properly qualified to 
prolecute ſuch enquiries, that the practice of conſigning ſuch 
a number of wretches to the hands of the executioner ſerved 
only, by its frequency, to defeat the purpoſe of the law, in 
robbing death of all its terror, and the public of many ſub- 
jects, who might, notwithſtanding their delinquency, be in 
jome meaſure rendered uſeful to fociety. Such was the mo- 
tive that influenced the promoters of this bill; by which it 
was propoſed, in imitation of that ceconomy practited in other 
countries, to contine felons convicted under certain circum- 
ſtances to hard labour upon the public works of the kingdom. 
The ſcheme was adopted by the lower-houſe, but rejected 
by the lords, who ſeemed apprehenſive of its bringing ſuch 
diſcredit upon his majeſty's doc- yards as would diſcourage 
perſons who valued their reputation from engaging in ſuch 
employment. | | 

Of (till greater importance to the nation was the next 
meaſure propoſed, in a bill tor making the militia of Eng- 
land more ufeful, preſented by mr. Thornton, a gentleman 
of Yorkſhire, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty 
and patriotiim. It was canvaffed in a committee of the 
whole houte, and underwent divers amendmeuts; bur miſ- 
carried, through the averſion of the miniſtry to any project 
trending to remove or leften the neceſſity of maintaining a 
ſtanding army. A conſiderable number of petitions for dif- 
ferent regulations, in reſpect to commerce and convenience 
of traffic, were preſented, conſidered, and left upon the 
A remonſtrance from the priſoners confined in the 
gaol of the King's-bench, complaining of their miſerable 
ſituation, ariſing from want of room and other conveniences, 
being taken into conſideration by a committee, among other 
evidences, they examined that remarkable perſonage who 
had ſignalized himſelf in different parts of Chriſtendom, 
under the name of Theodore king of Corſica. Though for- 
merly countenanced, and even treated as a fovercign prince 
by the Britiſh miniſtry, he was now reduced to the ae 
condition of a confined debtor; and, to the reproach of this 
kingdom, died in priſon, furrounded with all the miſery of 
indigence, and overwhelmed with the infirmities of old age. 
But the moit remarkable circumſtance of the parliamentary 
tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion, was a motion 
made in both houſes for an addreſs to the king, befeeching 
his majeſty, that in time of public tranquillity he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to avoid entering into ſubſidiary treaties 
with foreign princes, which are ſo burthenſome to this nation. 
This extraordinary propoſal was made and ſtrenuouſly 


a duty laid on gum ſenega; and the continuation of divers other occafional 


impoſitions. The grants for the year amounted to ſomething leis than four 
millions, and the proviſions made for this expence excceded it in the ſum of 
200, 71000, 241. 103. 63d, 
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urged by the duke of B—, and a vehement debate enſued, 
in which the earls of G—, 8—, and , oppoſed it with an 
exertion of ſuperior abilities; and the queſtion being put, 
was carried in the negative, without a diviſion. The ſame 
fate attended it in the houſe of commons, where it was in— 
troduced by lord H, and ſupported by ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ed orators: The ſeſſion ended in the latter end of March, 
when his majeſty, having given his affent to 95 public 
and private bills, harangued both houſes, and prorogued 
the parliainent *. TS 1 

Immediately after the prorogation the king appointed a 
regency, and ſet out for Hanover, in order to complete the 
great ſcheme he had projected for electing a king of the 
Romans. Great-Britain, in the mean time, produced no 
event of importance, or any tranſaction that deſerves hiſ- 
torical mention, except the ratification of two treaties of 
Yeace and commerce with the lates of Tripoli and Tunis 
on the coaſt of Barbary, concluded by the Britiſh conſuls 
in thoſe cities, under the influence and auſpices of an Eng- 
lith ſquadron, commanded by commodore Keppel, ſon to 
the earl of Albemarle. The tide of luxury ſtill flowed with 
an impetuous current, bearing down all the mounds of tem- 
perance and decorum; while fraud and profligacy ſtruc 
out new channels, through which they cluded the reſtrictions 
of the law, and all the vigilance of civil policy. New arts 
of deception were invented, in order to enſnare and ruin 
the unwary; and ſome infamous practices, in the way of 
commerce, were countenanced by perſons of rank and im- 
portance in the common-wealch. A certain member of 
parliament was obliged to withdraw himſelf from his 
country, in conſequence of a diſcovery, by which it appeared 
that he had contrived and executed ſchemes for deltroy- 
ing his own [hips at fea, with a view to defraud the 
in{urers. | | 

In the courſe of this year the affairs of the continent did 
not undergo any material alteration. In France the religious 
diſpute concerning the doctrine of Janſenius ſtill ſubſiſted 
between the clergy and the parliament; and feemed to ac- 
quire additional fuel from the violence of the archbiſhop of 
Faris, a haughty turbulent prelate, whoſe pride and bi- 
gotry were {ufticient to embroil one half of Chriſtendom. 
The northern powers enjoyed a perfect tranquillity; the 
ſtates- general of the United-Provinces were engroſſed by 
plans of national cxconomy. Spain was intent upon extend- 
ing her commerce, bringing her manuſactures to perfection, 
and repreſſing the inſolence of the Barbary Corlairs. His 
Portugete majeſty endeavoured, by certain peremptory pre- 
cautions, to chec the exportation of gold coin from his do- 
minions; and infiſted upon inſpecting the books of the Bri- 
tiſh merchants ſettled ar Liſbon ; but they refuſed to com- 
piy with this demand, which was contrary to a treaty ſubſiſt- 
ing between the two crowns; and he thought proper to ac- 
quieſce in their refuſal. 
obtaining from the pope an abolition of the annual proceſſion 
called the Auto da fe, one of the molt horrid triumphs of 
ſpiritual tyranny. The peace cf Italy was ſecured by a de- 
tenſive treaty concluded at Madrid between the emperor, 
his catholic majeſty, the king of the two Sicthes, and the 
duke of Parma; to which treaty the king of Sardinia after- 
wards acceded. 

With reſpect to the great ſcheme of electing the arch- 
duke Joſeph king of the Romans, freſh objections ſeemed 
to riſe from different quarters. The good underſtanding be- 
tween the courts. of Berlin and Hanover received an addi- 
tional ſhoc, from a diſpute concerning the property of Eaſt- 
Fricteland, which his Pruſſian majeſty had ſecured, as heir 
to the laſt poſſeſſor. His Britannick majeſty, as elector of 
Hanover, having pretenſions to the ſame inheritance, his 
miniſter delivered a memorial to the diet of. the empire, aſ- 
ſembled at Ratiſbon, demanding that the king of Pruſſia, 
as elector of Bradenburgh, ſhould be referred to the deci- 
ſion of the Aulick council, in regard to his claim to the 
eſtates of Faſt-Frieſeland : but the king being already in poſ- 
ſeſſion, refuſed to ſubmit his right to the determination of 
that or any other tribunal; and when the diet prefumed to 
deliberate on this affair, his envoy entered a ſtrong proteſt 
againſt their proceedings. At the ſame time, he preſented 
the other miniſters with a memorial, tending to refute the 
elector of Hanover's pretenſions to the principality in 
queſtion. 8 

At this juncture his Pruſſian majeſty made no ſcruple of 
expreſſisg his refentment againſt the court of London, 
which he ſeemed to conſider as an officious cabal, that had 


Among the proceedings of this ſeſſion it may not be improper to mention 
a new act for the prevention of murders, which had been ſhockingly frequent 
of late, mporting, that every criminal convicted of this horrid crime ſhould 
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He was much better employed in 


no right to intermeddle in the affairs of Germany. II 
ſident at London complained to the Britiſh miniſtry, . 
divers ſhips, failing under the Pruſſian flag, had been f, 
ped at ſea, and even ſeiſed, by Englith cruiſers; and 
his ſubjects had been il|-rreated and oppreſſed: he, as, 
fore, demanded reparation in a petemprory tone; aud. 
the mean time, diſcontinued the paynient of the S:letiq od 
which he had charged himſelf with, by an article in g. 
treaty of Breſtau. This was a ſum of money amountins . 
2 50,000]. which the emperor Charles VI. father of the de 
ing empreſs, had borrowed of the ſubjects of Great-Brit,, 
on condition of paying an intereſt of fix per cent. and n 
gaging the ſilver mines of Sileſia for the repayment ct jj, 
principal. Thete devolved to the king of Pruſſia with t, 
incumbranee, and he continued to pay the intereſt ns 
tually till this juncture, when the payment was ſtony 
and he publiſhed a paper, intituled, * An Expoſition ot 
Motives which influenced his Conduct on this Occtton: 
In his memorial to the miniſtry of Great-Britain he alle. 
ed, that 18 Pruſſian ſhips, and 33 neutral veſſels, in which 
the ſubjects fof Pruſſia were concerned, had been ww! 
ſeiſed by Engliſh privateers : his account of damages amy 
ed to a very conſiderable ſum; and he demanded, i 
molt dogmaric. terms, that the affair ſhould be final! 
cuſſed-in the term of three months from the date of hi... 
monſtrance. The expolition and memorial were {thc 1; 
to the examination of the ableſt civilians in England, 41, 
refuted every article of the charge with equal precilion 90 
perſpicuity. They proved, that captures by ſea fell pry, 
perly under the cognizance of thoſe powers under wig, 


Juriſdiction the ſeiſures were made: and, therefore, |; 


Pruſſian majeſty could not, conſiſtent with the law of nation, 
determine theſe diſputes in his own tribunals. They de. 
monſtrated, by undoubted evidence, the faltity of nan 
facts alledged in the memorial, as well as the fairnels of th; 
proceedings by which ſome few of the Pruſſian vellels had 
been condemned; and made it appear, that no inſult or in- 
Jury had been offer} to the ſubjects of Prufſia. Finally, 
they obſerved, that the Sileſia loan was a private tranſact; 


of ſuch a nature, that, even if 2 war had happened been 
the emperor Charles /I. and his Bricannick mjoity, this mul 


have been held ſacred and inviolable : that when om 
preſs-queen ceded Sileſia to the king of Pruſſia, this mona 


different countries, and become the property of many otheis 
oelides the ſubjects of Great-Britain. They wound up thei 
chain of reaſoning by obſerving, that, according to agrec- 
ment, with the emperor, the whole of this loan thould hare 


been repayed in the year 1745; whereas the complaint 


{ſpecified in the Pruſſian memorial were founded on fads 
poſterior to that period. Whether his Pruſſian majeſty was 
convinced by theſe reaſons, and deſiſted from principle, or 
thought proper to give up his claim upon other political 
conſiderations; certain it is, he no longer infilted upon ſatis 
faction, but ordered the payments of the Sileſia loan to by 
continued without further interruption : a report, indeed, 
was circulated, that advantage had been taken of the demur 
by a certain prince, who employed his agents to buy up 
great part of the loan at a conſiderable diſcount. 

How much ſoever the king of Pruſſia may be the fubjec! 
of cenſure on this occaſion, it mult be allowed that, wit 
regard to his own ſubjeds, he ated as a wile legiſlator, 
and the father of his country. He peopled the deſerts & 
Pomerania, by encouraging, with royal bounties, a great 
number of induſtrious emigrants to ſettle in that province; 
the face of which, in a very few years, underwent the mot 
agreeable alteration. Above 60 new villages arofe amid“ 
barren waſte, and every part of the country exhibited mare 
of ſucceſsful cultivation. Thoſe ſolitary and deſolate pan, 
where no human tootiteps had for many ages been bees, 
were now converted into fields of corn. The farms was 
regularly parcelled out: the houſes multiplied, and teen! 
with population: the happy peaſants, ſheltered in a pecults' 
manner under their king's protection, ſowed their grounds 
in peace, and reaped their harveſts in ſecurity. Ihe fame 
care and indu}gence were extended to the unpeopled pal? 
of other provinces within the Pruſſian dominions, ad 
extraordinary encouragement was granted to all Freu! 
proteſtants who ſhould come and ſettle under the gov” 
ment of this political ſage. | 4 

The courts of Vienna and Hanover ſtill employed the. 
chief attention upon the ſcheme of ele ing a king of ths 


be executed in one day after his ſentence, and his body delivered to the fur- 


geons for diſſection an expedient which hath been found productive 
ſalutary confequence, | | 
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and the elector of Mentz, influenced by the ma- 
| college, had convoked an electoral diet for 
n purpoſe; but ſtrong proteſts againſt this convocation 
Are entered by the electors of Cologn and Palatine, 
ES much that it was thought expedient to conciliate this 
It, by taking ſome ſteps in his favour, with reſpe& to 
Ec ſatisfaction he demanded from the empreſs-queen and 
s Britannick majeſty. His claim upon the court of Vi- 
Tana amounted to three millions of florins, by way of in- 
E -nnification for the loſſes he had ſuſtained during the war. 
e demanded of the king of England 20,000. ſterling, for 
* viſion and forage furniſhed to the Butiſh troops while 
8. acted on the Maine; and the like ſum for the like 
Su poſes from the ſtates-general of the United Provinces. 
his empreſs-queen could not help remonſtrating againſt 

ue demand as exorbitant in itſelf, and the more unreaſon- 

Able, as the elector Palitine, at the death of her father, had 

ppenly declared againſt the pragmatic ſanction, which he 
b guaranteed in the moſt ſolemn manner: ſhe, therefore, 
EZ .\rvcd, that the damage he had ſuſtained, in conſequence 
Fecht declaration, ought to be conſidered as the common 
ine of war, theſe reaſons, though concluſive and irrefra— 
+ blc in the uſual way of arguing, made no impreſſion up- 
on the Palatine, who perfectly well underſtood his own im- 
portance, and was determined to ſeiſe this opportunity of 
E tuning it to the beſt advantage. The court of Vienna, 
and the maritime powers, finding him thus obſtinately at- 
tached to his own intereſt, reſolved to bring him over to 
their views at any rate, and commenced a negotiation with 
Elim, which produced a formal treaty. By this convention 
bis demands in money were fixed at 1200,000 Duch florins, 
Eo be paid at three inſtalments, 500,000 by the empreſs- 


Womans; 
ri; of the 


gucen, and the remaining 700,000 by the king of Great- enormous ſum of 74, 368, 45 11. 158. 1d. and the ſinking- 


Britain and the ſtates- general, according to the proportion 
eſtabliſhed in former treaties. The privilege of Non ap- 
pellendo, for the duchy of Deux-ponts was confirmed to 
his electoral highneſs, together with ſome other rights and 
pretenſions, in conſideration of his concurring with the 
ocher electors in the choice of a king of the Romans, to be 


3 


yr his Pruſſian majeſty, who perhaps aſpired in ſecret at the 
Imperial dignity, which the empreſs-queen took all this 
puns to perpetuate in her own family. 
14753] The king of Great-Britain, returning from the 
continent, opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 11th day 
Eo January with a ſpeech, implying, That all his views and 
negotiations had been calculated and directed to pre- 
erve and ſecure the duration of a general peace, fo agree- 
able and neceſſary to the welfare of all Europe: that he 
bad the ſatisfaction to be aſſured of a good diſpoſition in all 
che powers that were his allies, to adhere to the ſame ſalu- 
Eiury object. He exhorted them to continue their attention 
o the reduction of the national debt, the augmentation of 
the ſinking-fund, and the improvement of the public re- 
venue. He recommended to their ſerious confideration 
E what further laws and regulations might be neceflary for 
luppreſſing thoſe crimes and diforders, of which the public 
hadi ſo juſtly complained : and concluded with an aſſurance, 
that his hearty concurrence and endeavours ſhould never be 
vanting in any meaſure that might promote their welfare 
and profperity. The addrefles in anſwer to this ſpeech 
ere couched in the uſual form of implicit approbation : 
bat that of the commons did not paſs without queſtion. 
The earl of E— took exceptions to one paragraph, in which 
hey acknowledged his majeſty's wiſdom, as well as good- 
E c'5 in purſuing ſuch meaſures as muſt contribute to main- 
am and render permanent the general tranquillity of Eu— 
Epc; and declared their ſatisfaction at the aſſurances his 
maſeſty had received from his allies, that they were all at- 
uched to the ſame ſalutary object. His lordſhip expatiated on 
de ablurdity of theſe compliments at ſuch a juncture, when 
he peace of Europe was ſo precarious, and the Engliſh na- 
uon had fo much cauſe of complaint and diflatisfaction. 
N He was ſeconded by ſome other individuals who declaimed 


15 


: . * Several duties on ſalt, as well as on red and white herrings delivered out 
5 oy conſumption, were rendered perpetual, though ſubject to be re- 
& «ceme 


F "cle duties being dif 
charged, all the after produce of them ſhould become 
I of the . 1585 4 


the new law, the clerk of the peace in the county where the crime 


ſhall be committed is obliged, upon receiving proper information, to proſe- 


G 


his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 
time the ſhip ſhould remain at the ſaid iſland, and not an 


by parliament ; and it was, provided, that the debt contracted upon 
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with great vivacity againſt continental connexions; and en- 
deavoured to expoſe the weakneſs and folly of the whole 
ſyſtem of foreign meaſures which our miniſtry had lately 
purſued. It muſt be owned, indeed, that they might have 
choten a better opportunity to compliment their ſovereign 
on tlie permanency of the peace than at this juncture, when 
they muſt have ſeen themſelves on the very brink of a new 
rupture with the moſt formidable power in Europe. But 
the truth 1s, theſe addreſſes to the throne had been long con- 
fidered as compliments of courle, implying no more than a 
reſpeaful attachment to their ſovereign; accordingly, 
both houſes agreed to their reſpective addreſſes without di- 
viſion. The two grand commuttees of ſupply and of ways 
and means, being eſtabliſhed, the buſineſs of the houſe was 
tranſacted without much altercation ; and the people had 
great reaſon to be ſatisfied with their moderate proceedings. 
Ten thouſand ſeamen, with the uſual number of land-forces, 
were retained for the enſuing year. They provided for the 
maintenance of the new colony in Nova-Scotia, the civil 
eſtabliſhment of Georgia, the ſupport of the caſtles on the 
coaſt of Guinea, and the erection of a new fort at Anama- 
boa, where the French had attempted to make a ſettlement; 
and they enabled his majeſty to fulfil his engagements with 
the king of Poland and the elector of Bavaria. 

The ſupplies, including grants for former deficiencies 
and ſervices, for which no proviſion had been made in the 
laſt year, did not exceed 2,132,770l. 17s. 21d. in order to 
defray which expence they aſſigned the duty on malt, &c. 
the land-tax at 2s. in the pound, the ſurplus of certain 
funds in the exchequer, and the ſum of 420,000l. out of 
the ſinking- fund; ſo that the exceedings amounted to near 
300,0001.5 As for the national debt, it now ſtood at the 


fund produced 1,735, 5291. 6s. 103d. | 

One of the firſt meaſures brought upon the carpet, in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, was an act containing regulations for 
the better preſervation of the game, of which fo great ha- 
voc had been made by poachers, and other pertons un- 
qualified to enjoy that diverſion, and the total exterpation 
of it was apprehended. | 

The next ſtep taken by the commons was an affair of 
much greater conſequence to the community, being a bill 
for obliging ſhips the more effectually to perform quaren- 
tine, in order to prevent the plague from being imported 
from foreign countries into Great-Britain. For this pur - 
poſe, it was ordained, that if this dreadful viſitation ſhould 
appear ih any ſhip to the northward of Cape Finiſterre, the 
maſter or commander ſhould immediately procced to the 


harbour of New Grimſby, in one of the iſlands of Scilly, 


and there communicate the diſcovery to ſome officer of 
the cuſtoms ; who ſhould, with the firſt opportunity, tranſ- 
mit this intelligence to another cuſtom-houſe officer in the 
neareſt port of England, to be by him forwarded to one of 


In the mean 


individual preſume to go aſhore, until his majeſty's plea- 
ſure ſhould be known. It was alſo provided, that in caſe 
the maſter of a ſhip thus infected ſhould not be able to make 
the iſlands of Scilly, or be forced up either channel by vi- 
olent winds, he ſhould not enter any frequented harbour 
but remain in ſome open road, until he could receive orders 
from his majeſty, or the privy-council : that, during this 
interval, he ſhould avoid all intercourſe with the ſhore, or 
any perſon or veſſel whatſoever, on pain of being deem- 
ed guilty of felony, and ſuffering death without benefit of 
clergy. | | | | | 

In order the more effectually to repreſs the barbarous 
practice of plundering ſhips which have the misfortune to 


_ ſuffer ſhipwrec; a practice which prevailed upon many dif- 


ferent parts of the Britiſh coaſt, to the diſgrace of the nation, 
and the ſcandal of human nature; a bill was prepared, con- 
taining clauſes to enforce the laws againſt ſuch ſavage delin- 
quents, who prowl along the ſhore, like hungry wolves, in 
hopes of preying upon their fellow-creatures; and certain 
proviſions for the relief of the unhappy ſufferers. > When 
the mutiny-bill fell under deliberation, the earl of Egmont 
propoſed a new clauſe for empowering and requiring regi- 
mental courts-marſhal to examine witneſſes upon oath in all 


their trials. The propoſal occaſioned a debate, in which 


the miniſtry were pretty equally divided; but the clauſe 


cute the offenders at the expence of the eounty. It was likewiſe propoſed, 
that in caſe of no perſecution of this nature ſhould be commenced within a 
certain limited time after the information ſhould have been legally given, in 
that caſe the county might be ſued by the perſon who had ſuſtained the da- 
mage, add obliged to indemnify him for his loſs : but this clauſe was re- 
jected by the majority; and the bill, having made its way through both 
houſes, received the royal aſſent. | | 
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was diſapproved by the majority, and this annual bill was 
enacted into a law without any alteration. 

The next bill was framed in conſequence of divers peti- 
tions preſented by the exporters of corn, who complained 
that the bounties were not paid, and prayed that the houſe 


would make proper proviſion for that purpoſe. A bill was 


accordingly brought in, importing, that intereſt after the 
rate of 3 per cent. ſhould be allowed upon every debenture 
for the bounty on the exportation of corn, payable by the 
receiver- general or caſhier of the cuſtoms, until the princi- 
pal could be diſcharged out of ſuch cuſtoms or duties as are 
appropriated. for the payment of this bounty. This pre- 
mium on the exportation of corn ought not to be granted, 
except when the lowneſs of the market-price in Great- Britain 
proves that there is a ſuperabundance in the kingdom; 
otherwiſe the exporter will find his account in depriving our 
own labourers of their bread, in order to ſupply our rivals at 
an eaher rate: for example, ſuppoſe wheat in England 
ſhould ſell for 20s. a quarter, the merchant might export it 
to France, and afford it to the people of that kingdom for 
18s. becauſe the bounty on exportation would, even at that 
rate, afford him a conſiderable advantage. | 

A great number of merchants having preſented petitions 
from different parts of the kingdom, repreſenting that the 
trade to Turkey was greatly decreaſed, aſcribing this di- 
munition to the excluſive charter enjoyed by a monopoly, 
and praying that the trade might be laid open to all his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, one of the members for Liverpool moved. 
for leave to bring in a bill for this purpoſe. Such a mea- 
ſure had been twice before propoſed without ſucceſs ; but 
now it was adobted without oppoſition. A bill was imme— 


diately introduced; and, notwithſtanding all the intereſt and 
efforts of the Turkey company, who petitioned the houſe 


againſt it, and were heard by their counſel, it paſſed through 
both houſes, and received the royal ſanction. By this re- 
gulation any Britiſh ſubject may obtain the freedom of 
the Turkey company, by paying or rendering a fine of 20]. 
and all the members are fecured from the tyranny of opprel- 
five by-laws, contrived by any monopolzing cabal. 

But this ſeſſion was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by an act for na- 
turalizing Jews, and a bull for the better preventing clan- 


deſtine marriages. The firſt of theſe, which paſſed with- 


out much oppoſition in the houte of lords, from whence it 
deſcended to the commons, was intitled, © An act to com- 
mit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized 
by parliament, and for other purpoſes therein mentioned.” 


It was ſupported by ſome petitions of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, who, upon examination appeared to be Jews, 
or their dependants; and countenanced by the miniſtry, 


who thought they foreſaw, in the conſequence of ſuch a 
naturalization, a great poſſeſſion to the monied intereſt, 
and a conſiderable increaſe of their own influence among 
the individuals of that community. They boldly affirmed, 
that ſuch a law would greatly conduce to the advantage of 
the nation; that it would cncourage perſons of wealth to 
remove with their effects from foreign parts into Great-Bri- 
rain, increaſe the commerce and the credit of the king- 
dom, and ſet a laudable example of induſtry, temperance, 
and frugality. Such, however, were not the ſentiments of 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
London in common-council aflembled, who, in a. petition 


to parhament, expreſſed their apprehenſion that the bill, if 


paſſed into a law, would tend greatly to the diſhogour of 
the Chriſtian religion, endanger the excellent conſtitution, 


and be highly prejudicial to the intereſt and trade of the king- 
dom in general, and of the city of London in particular. Ano- 


ther petition to the ſame purpoſe was next day preſented to 
the houſe, ſubſcribed by merchents and traders of the city of 
London; who, among other allegations, obſerved, that 
the conſequence of ſuch a naturalization would greatly af- 
fect their trade and commerce with foreign nations, parti- 


_ cularly with Spain and Portugal. Counſel was heard, evi- 
dence cxamined, and the bill produced violent debates, in 
which there ſeemed to be more paſſion than patriotiſm, more 


declamation than argument. The adverſaries of the bill 
affirmed that ſuch a naturalization would deluge the king- 
dom with brokers, uſurers, and beggars; that the rich 
Jews, under the ſhadow of this indulgence, would purchaſe 
lands, and even advowſons; fo as not only to acquire an 
intereſt in the legiſlature, but alſo to influence the conſtitu- 
tion of the x. of Chriſt, to which they were the invete- 


| Several other bills were paſſed—one for regulating the number of public- 
houſes, and the more eaſy conviction of perſons ſelling ale and ſtrong n 
without licence; an act which empowered the juſtices of the peace to tyran- 
nize over their fellow ſubjects -a ſecond, enabling the magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh to improve, enlarge, and adorn the avenues and ſtreets of that city, 


any new Chriſtian, who has voted or appeared in tavour! 


thus forced its way to the throne, where it obtained the royal 


caſts of human ſociety, who hovered about the verge of the 


„ E 


rate and profeſſed enemies: that the lower claſs of that. 
tion, when thus admitted to the right of denizens, u, 
interfere with the induſtrious natives who earn their li 
hood by their labour; and by dint of the moſt par, 
ous frugality, to which the Engliſh are ſtrangers, ,. 
at an under-price; ſo as not only to ſhare, but even 15 
manner to exclude them from all employment: that . 
an adoption of vagrant Jews into the community, from“ 
parts of the world, would rob the real ſubjects of g. 
birthright, diſgrace the character of the nation, ex, 
themſelves to the moſt diſhonourable participation an. 
truſion, endanger the conſtitution both in church and ;;., 
and be an indelible reproach upon the eſtabliſhed rc, 
of the country. Some of theſe orators ſeemed tran{;g,,, 

even to a degree of enthuſiaſm. They prognoſticatc 1, 
the Jews would multiply ſo much in number, eng roth. 
wealth, and acquire ſo great power and influence in Gre. 
Britain, that their perſons would be revered, their cyl, 
imitated, and Judaiſm become the faſhionable religion 
the Engliſh. Finally, they affirmed that ſuch an act. 
directly flying in the face of the propheſy, which dec. 
that the Jews ſhall be a ſcattered people, without cor: 
or fixed habitation, until they ſhould be converted f 
their infidelity, and gathered together in the land of th. 
fore-fathers. Theſe arguments and apprehenſions, hi 
were in reality frivolous and chimerical, being induitiiq.s, 
circulated among the vulgar, naturally prejudicial ao4j 
the Jewiſh people, excited ſuch a ferment throughout 1 
nation, as ought to have deterred the miniſtry from t, 
perſecution of ſuch an unpopular meaſure; which, hy. 
ever, they had courage enough to maintain againſt all q 
poſition. The bill pafled the ordeal of both houſes, and 
majeſty vouchſafed the royal ſanction to this law in tua. 
of the Hebrew nation. The truth is, it might have incre; 
ed the wealth, and extended the commerce of Great-}; 
tain, had it been agreeable to the people; and as the u. 
turalized Jews would {till have been excluded from all | 
and military offices, as well as from other privileges ens. 
ed by their Chriſtian brethren, in all probality they will 
have gradually forſaken their own unprotitable and ob 
nate infidelity, opened their eyes to the ſhining truths; 
the goſpel, and joined their fellow-ſubjects in embraciny 
the doctrines of Chriitianity. But no miniſtry ought to ri; 
an experiment, how plauſible ſoever it may be, if they hn 
It, as this was, an Object of the people's unconquerih} 
averſion. What rendered this unpopular meature the mor 
impolitic, was the unſeaſonable juncture at which it vi 
carried into execution; that is, at the eve of a general ele. 
tion for a new parliament, when a miniſter ought carctull 
to avoid every ſtep which may give umbrage to the ho 
dy of the people. The earl of Eg t, who arg, 
ed againſt the bill with equal power and vivacity, in & 
ſcribing the effect it might have upon that occaſion, * [am 
amazed (faid he) that this conſideration makes no impte. 
ſion. When that day, which is not far off, ſhall arrive, 
ſhall not fear to ſet my foot upon any ground of election n 
the kingdom, in oppoſition to any one man among you, 0 


this naturalization.“ | 

Another bill tranſmitted from the upper-houſe, met vita 
a reception equally unfavourable among the commons 
though it was ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of the majority, and 


approbation. The practice of {clemmzing clandeſtine mi! 
riages, ſo prejudicial to the peace of families, and ſo ottes 
productive of miſery to the parties themſelves thus unites, 
was an evil that prevailed to ſuch a degree as claimed the 
attention of the legiſlature. The ſons and daughters 0 
great and opulent families, before they had acquired Knol. 
ledge and experience, or attained to the years of di{creti0!, 
were every day ſeduced in their affections, and inveigled 
into matches big with infamy and ruin; and thefe vx 
greatly facilitated by the opportunities that occurred oi being 
united inſtantaneouſly by the ceremony of marriage, in che 
firſt tranſport of paſſion, before the deſtined victim ha ue 
to cool or deliberate on the ſubject. For this pernico” 
purpoſe, there was a band of profligate miſcreants, the refuſe 
of the clergy, dead to every ſentiment of virtue, abandone 
to all ſenſe of decency and decorum, for the moſt paſt 
priſoners for debt or delinquency, and indeed the very % 


according to a concerted plan, to be executed by a voluntary ſubſcripti0” 
a third, allowing the exportation of wool and woolen yarn from Ire!" 1 
any port in Great · Britain and a fourth, preſcribing the breadth of the 10 5 
belonging to heavy carriages, that the high roads of the kingdom min! 
the better preſerved. | 


© venting 


n 
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cellor of England. | 
| clandeſtine marriages, this new ſtatute enacted, that the 


Ficet-priſon to intercept cuſtomers, plying like porters for 
employment, and performed the ceremony of marriage with- 
out licence or queſtion, in cellars, garrets, or ale-houſes, to 
the ſcandal of religion, and the diſgrace of that order which 
they profeſſed. The eaſe with which this eccleſiaſtical ſanction 


Vas obtained, and the vicious diſpoſition of thoſe wretches, 
open to the practices of fraud and corruption, were produc- 
nuveof polygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, proſtitution, 


and every curſe that could imbuter the married ſtate. A re- 


markable caſe of this nature having fallen under the cogni- 


ance of the peers, in an appeal from an interior tribunal, 
that houle ordered the judges to prepare a new bill tor pre- 
ſuch abuſes; and one was accordingly framed, under 
the auſpices of lord Hardwicke, at that time lord high chan- 
In order to anticipate the bad effects of 


banns ſhould be regularly publiſhed, three ſucceſſive Sun- 
days, in the church of the pariſh where the parties dwell : 


| that no licence ſhould be granted to marry in any place, 
Z where one of the parties has not dwelt at leaſt a month, ex- 


cept a ſpecial licence by the archbiſhop: that if any marriage 
ſhould de ſolemniſed in any other place than a church or a 
chapel, without a ſpecial licence, or in a public-chapel, with- 
out having publiſhed the banns, or obtained a licence of 
ſome perſon properly qualified, the marriage ſhould be void, 


and the perſon who ſolemniſed it tranſported for ſeven years: 


that marriages, by licence, of parties under age, without 
conſent of parent or guardian, ſhould be null and void, un- 
leſs the party under age be a widow, and the parent reful- 
ing conſent a widow married again: that when the conſent 
of a mother or guardian is refuſed from caprice, or ſuch 
parent or guardian be non compos mentis, or beyond fea, 
the minor ſhould have recourſe for relief to the court of 


| chancery : that no ſuit ſhould be commenced to compel a 
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celebration of marriage, upon pretence of any contract : that 


all marriages ſhould be folemnized before two witneſſes, 
and an entry be made in a book kept for that purpoſe, whe- 


ther it was by banns or licence, whether either of the par- 
ties was under age, or the marriage celebrated with the con- 
{ent of parent or guardian; and this entry to be ſigned by 
the miniſter, the parties, and the witneſſes: that a falſe 
licence or certificate, or deſtroying regiſter- books, thould 
be deemed felony, either in principal or acceffary, and 
nuniſhed with death. The bill, when firſt conſidered in 
the lower-houſe, gave riſe to a variety of debates; in which 
the members appeared to be divided rather according to 
their real ſentiments, than by the rules of any political diſ- 
tinction: for ſome principal ſervants of the government 
freely differed in opinion from the miniſter, who counte- 


nanced the bill; while, on the other hand, he was, on this 


occaſion, ſupported by certain chiefs of the oppoſition, and 


che diſputes were maintained with extraordinary eagerneſs 
ind warmth. The principal objections imported, that ſuch 
acſtrictions on marriage would damp the ſpirit of love and 
propagation; promote mercenary matches, to the ruin of 
domeſtic happineſs, as well as to the prejudice of poſterity 
and population; impede the circulation of property, by pre- 
E ſerving the wealth of the kingdom among a kind of ariſto- 


© 


cracy of opulent families, who would always intermarry 
within their own pale; ſubject the poor to many inconve- 
niencies, and extraordinary expence, from the nature of the 
forms to be obſerved; and throw an additional power into 
= the hands of the chancellor. They affirmed, that no 
human power had a right to diſſolve a vow ſolemnly made 
= in the fight of heaven: and that, in proportion as the bill 
= prevented clandeſtine marriages, it would encourage forni- 
= cation and debauchery, inſomuch as the parties, reſtrained 
from indulging their mutual paſſions in an honourable 
manner, would be tempted to gratify them by ſtealth, at 
the hazard of their reputation. In a word, they foreſaw a 
= great number of evils in the train of this bill, which have 
not yet been realized. On the other fide, its advocates en- 
deavoured to refute theſe arguments, and ſome of them 
poke with great ſtrength and preciſion. The bill under- 
ent a great number of alterations and amendments; which 
| Vere not effected without violent conteſt and altercation. 
At length, however, it was floated through both houſes 
on the tide of a great majority, and ſteered into the ſafe 


harbour of royal approbation. Certain it is, the abuſe of 


| clandeſtine marriage might have been removed upon much 
| calier terms than thoſe impoſed upon the ſubject by this 


ill, which, after all, hath been found ineffectual, as it may 
e eaſily eluded by a ſhort voyage to the continent, or a 


| Moderate journey to North-Britain, where the indiſſoluble 


not may be tied without ſcruple or interruption. | 
Over and above theſe new ſtatutes there were ſome other 


%%% 


the Engliſh nation ever had the utmoſt averſion. 


ſubjects which occaſionally employed the attention of the 
commons; {uch as the ſtate of the Britiſh fugar-colonics, 
which was conſidered, in conſequence of petitions preſented 
by the ſugar-refiners and grocers of London, Weſtminſter, 
and Briſtol, complaining of the exorbitant price demanded 
and given for ſugars imported from Jamaica; deſiring that 
the proprietors of land in Jamaica might be obliged to cul- 
tivate greater quantities of ground for raiſing ſugar canes, 
or that they (the petitioners) might have leave to import 


Muſcovado ſugars from other countries, when the price of 


thoſe imported from Jamaica ſhould excede a certain rate. 
This remonſtrance was taken into confideration by a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe; and a great number of evidences 
and papers being examined, they reſolved, that the peo- 
ple of Jamaica with white inhabitants, and cultivating the 
lands thereof, would be the molt proper meaſure for {ecur- 
ing that iſland, and increaſing the trade and navigation be- 
tween it and Great-Britain, and other parts of his majeſty's 


dominions: that the endeavours hitherto uſed by the legit- 


lature of Jamaica to increaſe the number of white inhabi— 
tants, and enforce the cultivation of lands, in the manner 
that might beſt conduce to the ſecurity and defence of that 
iſland, had nor been effectual for theſe purpoſes. The houſe 
ordered a bill to be founded on theſe reſolutions ; but this 
was poltponed, until the miniſtry ſhould receive more full 
information touching the true ' nga of that iſland. The 
planters of Jamaica laboured under many grievances and 
hardſhips, from diverſe heavy impoſitions and reſtrictions ; 
and a detail of theſe was tranſmitted in a repreſentation to 
his majeſty, which was referred to the conſideration of the 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations. The caule of the 
planters were defended vigorouſly, and. managed in the 
houſe of commons by alderman Beckford, a gentleman of 
vaſt poſſeſſions in the iſland of Jamaica, who perfectly well 
underſtood, and ftrenuouſly ſupported, the intereſt of that 
his native country. | | 

Abortve allo proved the attempt to eſtabliſh a law for 
keeping an annual regiſter of marriages, births, deaths, the 
individuals who received alms, and the total number of peo- 
ple in Great-Britain. A bill for this purpoſe was preſented 
by mr. Potter, a gentleman of pregnant parts and ſpirited 
elocution, who, enumerating the advantages of ſuch a law, 
obſerved, that it would aſcertain the number of the people, 
and the collective ſtrength ov. the uation ; conſequently 
point out thoſe places were there is a defect or exceſs of po- 
pulation, and certainly determine whether a general na- 
turalization would be advantageous or prejudicial to the 
community; that 1t would decide what number of men 
might, on any ſudden emergency, be levied for the defence 
of the kingdom; and whether the nation is gainer or loſer 
by ſending its natives to ſettle, and our troops to defend dil- 
tant colonies; that it would be the means of eſtabliſhing a 
local adminiſtration of civil government, or a police upon 
certain fixed principles, the want of which hath been long 
a reproach to the nation, a ſecurity to vice, and an encou— 
ragement to idleneſs; that in many caſes where all other 
evidence is wanting, it would enable ſuitors to recover their 
right in courts of juſtice, facilitate an equal and equitable 
aſſeſſment in raiſing the preſent taxes, and laying future 
impoſitions; ſpecify the lineal deſcents, relations, and alli- 
ance of tamilies ; lighten the intolerable burthens incurred 
by the public, from innumerable and abſurd regulations re- 
lating to the poor; provide for them by a more equal ex- 
ertion of humanity, and effectually ſcreen them fron: all 
riſque of periſhing by hunger, cold, cruelty, and oppreſſion. 
Whether ſuch a law would have anſwered the ſanguine ex- 


pectations of its patron, we ſhall not pretend to determine; 


though, in our opinion, it mult have been attended with 
very ſalutary conſequences, particularly/in reſtraining the 
hand of robbery and violence, in detecting fraud, bridling 
the ferocity of a licentious people, and eſtabliſhing a happy 
ſyſtem of order and ſubordination. At firſt the bill met 
with little oppoſition, except from mr. Thornton, member 
for the city of York, who inveighed againſt it with great fer- 
vour, as a meaſure that ſavoured of French policy, to which 
He af- 
firmed, that the method in which it was propoſed this re- 
giſter ſhould be kept would furniſh the enemies of Great- 
Britain with continual opportunities of knowing the ſtrength 
or weakneſs of the nation; that it would empower an ill-de- 
ſigning miniſter to execute any ſcheme ſubverſive of pub- 
lic liberty, 1nveſt pariſh and petty officers of the peace with 
exorbitant powers, and colt the nation above 50,000l. a 
year to carry the ſcheme into execution. Thele arguments, 
which, we apprehend, are extremely frivolous and incon- 
cluſive, had great weight with a conſiderable number, who 
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Joined in the oppoſition, while the miniſtry ſtood neutral. 
Nevertheleſs, after having undergone ſome amendments, it 
was conveyed to the lords, by whom it was, at the ſecond 
reading, thrown out, asa ſcheme of a very dangerous ten- 
dency. The legiſlature of Great-Britain have, on ſome oc- 
caſions, been more ſtartled at the diſtant ſhadow of a bare 

oſſibility, than at the real approach of the moſt dangerous 
innovation. | 

From the uſual deliberations on civil and commercial 
concerns, the attention of the parliament, which had ſel- 
dom or never turned upon literary avocations, was called 
off by an extraordinary ſubject of this nature, Sir Hans 

Sloane, the celebrated phyſician and naturaliſt, well known 
through all the civilized countries of Europe for his ample 
collection of rarities, culled from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, as well as of antiquities and curio— 
ſities of art, had directed, in his laſt will, that this valua- 
able muſeum, together with his numerous library, ſhould 
be offered to the parliament for the uſe of the public, in 
conſideration of their paying a certain ſum, in compenſa- 
tion, to his heirs. His terms were embraced by the com- 
mons, who agreed to pay 20,000l. for the whole, ſuppoſed 
to be worth four times that ſum ; and a bill was prepared 
for purchaſing this muſeum, together with the Harleian col- 
lectior of manuſcripts, ſo denominated from its founder, 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, lord high treaſurer of Eng- 
land, and now offered to the public by his daughter, the 
ducheſs of Portland. It was propoſed, that theſe pur- 
chaces ſhould be joined to the famous Cottonian library, 
and a ſuitable repoſitory provided for them and the king's 
library, which had long lain neglected, and expoſed to 
the injuries of the weather in the old dormitory at Welt- 
minſter. Accordingly, truſtees and governors, conſiſting 
of the moſt eminent perſons of the kingdom, were appoint- 
ed, and regulations eſtabliſhed tor the management of this 
noble muſeum, which was depoſited in Viontagu-Houle, 
one of the moſt magnificent edifices in England, where it 
is ſubjected without reſerve to the view of the public, under 
certain neceflary reſtrictions, and exhibits a glorious mo- 
nument of national taſte and liberality k. In the beginning 
of June the ſeſſion of Parliament was cloſed by his majeſty, 
who mentioned nothing particular in his ſpeech, but that 
the ſtate of foreign affairs had ſuffered no alteration fince 
their meeting. | | | | 

The genius of the Engliſh people 1s perhaps incompati- 
ble with a fate of perfect tranquillity : if it is not ruffled by 
foreign provocations, or agitated by unpopular meaſures of 
demeſtic adminiſtration, it will undergo temporary fermen- 


tations from the turbulent ingredients inherent in its own 


conſtitution. Tumults are excited, and factions kindled 


into rage and inveteracy, by incidents of the moſt frivolous. 


nature. At this juncture the metropolis of England was 
divided and diſcompoſed in a ſurpriſing manner, by a diſ- 
pute in itſelf of ſo little conſequence to the community, that 


it could not deſerve a place in a general hiſtory, if it did 


not ſerve to convey a characteriſtic idea of the Engliſh na- 
tion. In the beginning of the year an obſcure damſel, of 
low degree, whoſe name was Elizabeth Canning, promul- 
gated a report, which in a little time attracted the attention 
of the public. She affirmed, that on the firſt day of the 
new year, at night, ſhe was ſeiſed under Bedlam-wall by 


two ruffians, who having {tripped her of her upper apparel, 


ſecured her mouth with a gag, and threatened to murder 
her ſhould ſhe make the leaſt noiſe ; that they conveyed 
her on foot about tenmiles, to a place called Enfield-Waſh, 
and brought her to the houſe of one Mrs. Wells, where 
ſhe was pillaged of her ſtays; and, becauſe ſhe refuſed to 


turn proſtitute, confined in a cold, damp, ſeparate, and 


unfurniſhed apartment ; where ſhe remained a whole 
month, without any other ſuſtenance than a few ſtale cruſts 
of bread, and about a gallon of water; till at length ſhe 
forced her Yay through a window, and ran home to her 


mother's houſe, aimoſt naked, in the night of the 29th of 


January. This ſtory, improbable and unſupported, ope- 
rated ſo ſtrongly on the paſſions of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldermanbury, where Canning's mother lived, 
and particularly among fanatics of all denominations, that 


they raiſed voluntary contributions, with ſurpriſing eager- 


neſs, in order to bring the ſuppoſed delinquents to juſtice. 
Warrants. were granted for apprehending Wells, who kept 


* The library of fir Hans Sloane conſiſted of above 50,000 volumes, 
including about 350 books of drawings, and 3516 manuſcripts, beſides 
a multitude of prints. The muſeum comprehended an infinite number of 
medals, coins, urns, utenſils, ſeals, cameos, intaglios, precious ſtones, 
veſſels of agate and jaſper, chryſtals, ſpars, foffils, metals, minerals, ores, 
earths, ſands, ſalts, bitumens, ſulphurs, amber, ambergriſe, tales, miræ, 
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the houſe at Enfield Waſh, and her accomplices, the fery;.:; 
maid, whoſe name was Virtue Hall, and one Squire: 1 
old gipſey-woman, which laſt was charged by Canning 0 
having robbed her of her ſtays. Wells, though ACQuuite 
of the felony, was puniſhed as a bawd. Hall turned Me 
dence for Canning, but afterwards recanted. Squires, . WR. 
gipley, was convicted of the robbery, though ſhe product EX 3 
undoubted evidence to prove that ſhe was at Abbotſbury i i 


er 
urn 
y tl 
nan 


Dorſetſhire that very night in which the felony was (aig ; A bo 
be committed, and Canning and her friends fell into diver 1 a 
contradictions during the courſe of the trial. By this d. 1 

the prepoſſeſſion of the common people in her favour l 3 
riſen to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, that the moſt pal, WE oo 
truths which appeared on the other fide had no other e Thon 
than that of exaſperating them to the moſt dangerous dea coul 
of rage and revenge. Some of the witneſſes for Squir.. 1 
though perſons of unblemithed character, were fo imm. za u 
dated, that they durſt not enter the court; and thoſe 1, but 

had reſolution enough to give evidence in her behalf, 9 #45: 
the riſque of aſſaſſination from the vulgar that turroyr,),, tant 
the place. On this occaſion, fir Criſp Gaſcoyne, lot gert 
mayor of London, behaved with that laudable courage and Iand 
humanity which ought ever to diſtinguiſh the chief mag. beg: 
trate of ſuch a metropolis. Conſidering the improbabili;; Me * mit 
of the charge, the heat, partiality, and blind enthufam WE obli. 
with which it was proſecuted, and being convinced oH © of d 
old woman's innocence by a great number of affidavits, , © wer; 
luntarily ſent up from the country by perſons of unq ue. Not 
able credit, he, in conjunction with ſome other won chel 
citizens, reſolved to oppoſe the torrent of vulgar prejudic . At! 
Application was made to the throne for mercy : the απ’ |] ict 
was referred to the attorney and ſollicitor-general, who ba. WE who 
ing examined the evidences on both ſides, made thcir t. bad 
port in favour of Squires to the king and council; and thi; vule 
poor old creature was indulged with his majeſty's pardon, the 

This affair was now {welled up into ſuch a faction as div. tou! 
ed the greater part of the kingdom, including the ichs ns 
well as the poor, the high as well as the humble. Pam. = 
phlets and paſquinades were publiſhed on both ſides of the any 

diſpute, which became the general topic of converſation in the 
all aflemblies, and people of all ranks eſpouſed one or other and 
party with as much warmth and animoſity as had ever uh. bete 
flamed the whigs and tories, even at the moſt rancoro!: F- pat! 
period of their oppoſition. Subſcriptions were opened, ad ben 
large ſums levied, on one fide, to proſecute for perjury the Pei 
pertons on whoſe evidence the pardon had been granted, un 
On the other hand, thoſe who had intereſted themſelves bh: + 

the gipley reſolved to ſupport her witneffes, and, if poli: 1 
ble, detect the impoſture of Canning. Bulls of penurr 5 
were preferred on both ſides. The evidences for Squurc; ay 
were tried and acquitted : at firſt Canning abſconded ; but = 
afterwards ſurrendered to take her trial, and being attera 45 


long hearing found guilty, was tranſported to the Brit 
colonies. The zeal of her friends, however, ſeemed to be 
inflamed by her conviction ; and thoſe who carried on the 
proſecution againſt her were inſulted, even to the danger 
of their lives. They ſupplied her with neceffaries of all 
ſorts, paid for her tranſportation in a private ſhip, where 
ſhe enjoyed all the comforts and conveniences that could be 
aflorded in that fituation, and furniſhed her with {ſuch te- 
commendations as fecured to her a very agreeable reception 
in New-England. 

Next to this very remarkable tranſaction, the incident 
that principally diſtinguiſhed this year in England, was te 
execution of dr. Archibald Cameron, a native of Nort!- 
Britain, and brother to Cameron of Lochiel, chief of that 
numerous and warlike tribe, who had taken the field Wich 
the prince- pretender. After the battle of Culloden, whers 
he was dangerouſly wounded, he found means to eſcape tv 
the continent. His brother, the doctor, had accompanie( 
him in all his expeditions, though not in a military cap: 
city, and was included with him in the act of attainde! 
paſſed againſt thoſe who had been concerned in the rebc:- 
lion. Notwithſtanding the imminent danger attending uc 
an attempt, the doctor returned privately to Scotland, 
order (as it was reported) to recover a ſum of money be- 
longing to the pretender, which had been embezzled by 3 
adherents in that country. Whetever may have been h. 
inducement to reviſit his native country under ſuch a Pie. 
dicament, certain it is, he was diſcovered, apprehended, 


; . if 
teſtacea, corals, ſponges, echini, echenites, aſterizy *xrochi, cruſtatia, —_ 
marine, fiſhes, birds, eggs, and neſts, vipers, ſerpents, quadr upeds, g's £ 
human calculi, anatomical preparations, ſeeds, gums, roots, dried P 115 
pictures, drawings and mathematical inſtruments. All theſe articles, Kl 


a ſhort account of each, are ſpecified in 38 volumes in folio, and eig 1 
quarto. ; 


Nane; 


chbliged to have recourſe to the military power. 
a 
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: onducted to London, confined in the Tower, examined 


che privy-council, and produced in the court of King's- 
| Lach where his identity being proved by ſeveral witneſſes, 
f , 4 

: ad received ſentence of death, and was executed at Ty- 
Puro. The terror and reſentment of the people, occaſioned 
e rebellion, having by this time ſubſided, their hu- 
afſions did not fail to operate in favour of this unſor— 
Tunate gentleman: their pity was mingled with elteem, 
T no from his pertonal character, which was altogether 
* 4, 2 8 


y th 


2 ablemiſhed, and his deportment on this occaſion, which 
"IF 1 $ 


hey could not help admiring, as the ſtandard of manly for- 


Ficude and decorum. The populace, though not very ſub— 


Sec to tender emotions, were moved tO compallion, and 
Nen to tears, by his behaviour at the place of execution 
and many ſincere well-withers to tbe preſent eſtabliſhment 
thought that the ſacrifice of this victim, at fuch a juncture, 
could not rebound either to his honour or {ecurity. ; 

The turbulent ſpirit, which is never totally extinguiſhed 
zn this iſland, manifeſted ittelf in fundry tumults that broke 
out in different parts of South-Britain. The price of pro- 
Jviſion, and bread in particular, being raiſed to an exorbi— 
tant rate, in conſequence of an abſurd exportation of corn, 
or the ſake of the bounty, a formidable body of colliers, 
aad other Jabouring people, raiſed an inſurrection at Briſtol, 


— 


began to plunder the corn-veſlels in the harbour, and com- 


mit ſuch outrages in the city, that the magiſtrates were 
; A troop 
ot dragoons were ſent to their aſſiſtance, and the inſurgents 


were quelled, though not without fome bloodſhed. Com- 


*-otions of the ſame kind were excited in Yorkſhire, Man- 
* cheſter, and ſeveral other places in the northern counties, 


* 


At Leeds, a detachment of the king's troops were obliged in 


their own defence to fire upon the rioters, eight or nine of 
whom were killed on the ſpot: and, indeed, ſo little care 


— 


j had been taken to reſtrain the licentious inſolence of the 


2 vulgar by proper laws and regulations, duly executed under 
the eye of civil magiſtracy, that a military power was 
{found abſolntely neceilary to maintain the peace of the 


} 5 kin gdom 5 | 


The tranquillity of the continent was not endangered by 
any new conteſts or diſturbance : yet the breach between 


the clergy and the parliament of Paris was every day more 
and more widened, and the people were equally divided 
between ſuperſtition and a regard for civil liberty. The 


parliament having cauſed divers eccleſiaſtics to be appre- 
bended, for having refuſed to adminiſter the ſacrament to 


* 


perſons in extremity, who retuſed to ſubſcribe to the bull 
Dnigenitus, all of them declared they acted according to 
the direction of the archbiſhop of Paris. 
ing made to this haughty prelate, he treated the deputies 


Application be- 


oi the parliament with the mott ſupercilious contempt, and 


even ſeemed to brave the power and authority of that body. 
They, on the other hand, proceeded to take cognizance of 
* the recufant clergy, until their ſovereign ordered them to 


deſiſt. Then they prelented remonſtrances to his majeſty, 


Þ reminding him of their privileges, and the duty of their 
tation, which obliged them to do juſtice on all delinquents. 
la the mean time, they continued to perform their functi— 
ons, and even commenced a proſecution againſt the biſhop 
of Orleans, whom they ſummoned to attend their tribunal. 
Next day they received from Vertailles a lettre de cachet, 
accompanied by letters-patent, commanding them to. ful- 


O 


pend all profecutions relating to the refuſal of the facra- 
ments; 


and ordering the letters- patent to be regiſtered. 
Inſtead of obeying theſe commands, they preſented new re— 


monſtrances, for anſwers to which they were referred to the 
HUing's former declarations. 
tion, they had ſpirit enough to relolve, That, whereas 


In conſequence of this intima- 


certain evil- minded perſons had prevented truth from reach- 
lng the throne, the chambers remained aſſembled, and 
all other buſineſs ſhould be ſuſpended.* The affair was now 
become very ſerious. His majeſty, by freſh letters-patent, 
renewed his orders, and commanded them to proceed with 
their ordinary buſineſs, on pain of incurring his diſpleaſure, 
They forthwith came to another reſolution, importing, that 
they could not obey this junction without a breach of their 
duty and their oath. Next day lettres de cachet were iſſu- 
ech, baniſhing to different parts of the kingdom all the 
members, except thoſe of the great chamber, which the 
court did not find more tractable than their brethren. They 
forthwith reſolved to abide by the two reſolutions mention- 
ed above; and, as an inflance of their unſhaken fortitude, 
ordered an eccleſiaſtic to be taken into cuſtody for refuſing 
the ſacraments. This ſpirited meaſure involved them in 
the fate of the reſt; ſor they were alſo exiled from Paris, 
lie citizens of which did not fail to extol their conduct with 
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the loudeſt encomiums, and at the ſame time to expreis 
their reſentment againit the clergy, who could not fiir 
abroad without being expoled to violence and infult. The 
example of the parhament of Paris was followed by that of 
Roucn, -which had courage enough to iſſue orders for ap- 
pretending the bithop of Eueux, becauſe he had refuſed 
to appear when ſummoned to their tribunal. Their decrees 
on this occaſion being annulled by the king's council of 
ſtate, they preſented a bold remonſtrance, which, however, 
had no other effect chan that of exaſperating the miniſtry. 
A grand deputation being ordered to attend the king, they 
were commanded to defilt from intermeddling in difputcs 
relating to the rctuſal of the ſacraments, and to regilter 
this injunction. At their return they had recourſe to a new 
remonſtrance; and one of their principal counſellors, who 
had ſpoken freely in the debates on this ſubject, was ar- 
reſted by a party of dragoons, who carried him priſoner to 
the caſtle of Dourlens. In a word, the body of the people 
declared for the parliament, in oppoſition to ecclefialtical 
tyranny ; and, had they not been over-awed by a formida- 
ble ſtanding army, would certainly have taken up arms in 
defence of their liberties ; while the monarch weakly ſuf— 
tered himſelf to be governed by prieftly deluſions; and 
ſecure his military appointments, feemed to ſet the 
reſt of his ſubjects at defiance. Apprehenſive, however, 
that theſe diſputes would put an entire {top to the adminit- 
tration of juſtice, he, by letters-patent, eſtabliſhed a royal 
chamber for the proſecution of ſfuits civil and criminal, 
which was opened with a folemn maſs performed in the 
queen's chapel at the Louvre, where all the members al- 
filted. On this occation another difficulty occured. The 
letters-patent conſtituting this new court ought to have been 
regiſted by the parhament, which was now end more. To 
remedy this deſect, application was made to the inferior 
court of the Chatelet; which refuſing to regiſter them, one 
of its members was committed to the Baſlile, and another 
abſconded. Intimidated by this exertion of deſpotic power, 
they allowed the king's oſſicers to enter the letters in their 
regiſter; but afterwars adobted more vigorous reſolutions. 
The lieutenant-civil appearing in their court, all the coun— 
ſellors roſe up and retired, leaving him alone, and on the 
table an arret, importing, That whereas the coniinemenr 
of one of their members, the profecution-of another, who 
durſt not appear, and the preſent calamities of the nation, 
gave them juit apprehenhon for their own perlons, they 
had, after mature deliberation, thought proper to retire. 
Thus a dangerous ferment was excited by the king's eſpoul— 
ing the caute of ſpiritual infolence and oppreſiion againit 
the general voice of his people, and the plaineſt dictates of 
reaſon and common ſenſe. | 
The property of Eaſt Frieſeland continued ſtill to be the 
ſource of contention between the electors of Brandenburgh 
and Hanover. The intereſts of his Britannick majeſty be- 
ing powerfully ſupported by the houſe of Auſtria, the mi- 
niſter of that power at the diet propoſed that the affair 
ſhould be taken into immediate confideration. He was ſc- 
conded by the miniſter of Brunſwick ; but the envoy from 
Brandenburgh, having proteſted in form againſt this pro- 
cedure, withdrew from the aſſembly, and the Brunſwick 
miniſter made a counter proteſtation, after which he alſo 
retired. Then a motion being made, that this diſpute 
ſhould be refered to the deciſion of the Aulick council at 
Vienna, it was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
14 voices. His Pruſſian majeſty's final declaration with re- 
card to this affair was afterwards preſented to the diet, and 
anſwered in the ſequel by a memorial from his Britannick 
majeſty as elector of Hanover. Some other petty dilputes 
likewiſe happened between the regency of Hanover and the 
city of Munſter ; and the former claiming ſome bailiwics in 
the territories of Bremen, ſequeſtered certain revenues be- 
longing to this city, in Stade and Ferden, till theſe claims 
{hould be ſatisfied. | 1 
The court of Vienna having dropped for the preſent the 
(cheme for electing a king of the Romans, concluded a very 
extraordinary treaty with the duke of Modena, ſtipulating, 
that his ſerene highneſs ſhould be appointed perpetual 
governor of the duchy of Milan, with a falary of 9o, ooo 
florins, on condition that he ſhould maintain a body of 4000 


men, to be at the diſpoſal of the empreſs- queen; that her 


imperial majeſty ſhould have a right to place garriſons in 
the citadels of Mirandola and Reggio, as well as in the 
caſtle of Maſſa-Carrara: that the archduke Peter Leopold, 
third ſon of their imperial majeſties, ſhould eſpouſe the 
daughter of the hereditary prince of Modena, by the heireſs 
of Maſſa-Carrara; and, in caſe of her dying without heirs 
male, the eſtates of that houſe and the duchy of Mirandola 
4 7 | 
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ſummer has commenced. 


Modena, for her fortune: finally, that on the extinction of 
the male branch of the houſe of Eſte, all the dominions 
of the duke of Modena ſhould devolve to the houſe of 
Auſtria. | | 
While the powers on the continent of Europe were thus 
employed in ſtrengthening their reſpective intereſts, and 
concerting meaſures for preventing any interruption of the 
general tranquillity, matters were faſt ripening to a freſh 
rupture between the ſubjects of Great-Britain and France, 
in different parts of North-America. We have already ob- 
ſerved that commiſſaries had been appointed, and confe- 
rences opened at Paris, to determine the diſputes between 
the two crowns, relating to the boundaries of Nova- Scotia; 
and we took notice in general of the little arts of evaſion 


practiſed by the French commiſſaries, to darken and per- 


plex the diſpute, and elude the pretenſions of his Britannick 
majeſty. They perſiſted in employing theſe arts of chi- 
canery and cavil with ſuch perſeverance, that the negotia- 
tion proved abortive, the conferences broke up, and every 
thing ſeemed to portend approaching hoſtilities. But, be- 
fore we proceed to a detail of the incidents which were the 
immediate forerunners of the war, we will endeavour to con- 
vey a juſt idea of the diſpute concerning Nova-Scotia; 
which, we apprehend, is but imperfectly underſtood, though 
of the utmoſt importance to the intereſt of Great-Britain. 
Nova- Scotia, called by the French Acadia, lies between 
the 44th and goth degrees of north latitude, having New- 
England and the Atlantick ocean to the ſouth and ſouth- 
welt, and the river and gult of St. Laurence to the north 
and north-caſt. The winter, which continues near ſeven 
months in this country, is intenſely cold; and, without the 
intervention of any thing that can be called ſpring, it is 
immediately ſucceeded by a ſummer, the heat of which 1s 
almoſt infupportable, but of no long continuance. The 


ſoil in general is thin and barren, though ſome parts of it 


are ſaid to be equal to the beſt land in England. The whole 
country is covered with a perpetual fog, even after the 
It was firſt poſſefled by the 
French, before they made any eſtabliſhment in Canada; 
who, by dint of induſtry and indefatigable perſeverance, 
in ſtruggling with the many difficulties they neceſſarily la- 


boured under in the infancy of this ſettlement, ſubſiſted to- 


terably well, and increaſed conſiderably, with very little aſ- 


ſiſtance from Europe; whilſt we even now ſhould lofe the 


immeuce expence we have already been at to ſettle a colony 


there, and ſhould ſee all our endeavours to that end defeated, 


if the ſupport of the royal hand was withdrawn but for a 
moment. This country, by the poſſeſſion of which an enemy 
would be enabled greatly to annoy all our other colonies, 
and, if in the hands of the French, would be of ſingular 
ſervice both to their ſiſhery and their ſugar iſlands, has fre- 
quently changed hands from the Fiench to the Engliſh, and 
from the Engliſh bac again to the French, till our right to 


it was finally ſettled by the twelfth article of the treaty of 


Utrecht, by which all the country included within the an- 
cient limits of what was called Nova-Scotia, or Acadia, 
was ceded to the Engliſh. This article was confirmed by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but, for want of atcertain- 
ing diſtinctly what were the bounds intended to be fixed 
by the two nations with reſpect to this province, difputes 


aroſe, and commiſſaries, as we have obſerved, were appoint- 


ed by both ſides, to adjuſt the litigation. 
The commiſfaries of the king of Great-Britain conformed 


_ themſelves to the rule laid down by the treaty itſelf, and aſ- 


5 thoſe as the ancient limits of this country which had 
always paſſed as ſuch, from the very earlieſt time of any 
certainty, down to the concluſion of the treaty; which the 
two crowns had frequently declared to be ſuch, and which 
the French had often admitted and allowed. Theſe limits 
are, the ſouthern bank of the river St. Laurence to the 
north, and Pentagoet to the weſt: the country fituated be- 
tween theſe boundaries is that which the French received by 
the treaty of St. Germain's, in the year 1632, under the 
general name of Acadia. Of this country, thus limited, 
they continued in poſſeſſion from that period to the year 
1654, when a deſcent was made upon 1t, under the com- 
mand of colonel Sedgwick. That theſe were then the un- 
diſputed limits of Acadia his Britannick majeſty's commiſ- 
ſaries plainly proved, by a letter of Louis XIII. to the 
Sieurs Charnifay and La Tour, regulating their juriſdictions 
in Acadia; by the ſubſequent commiſſions of the French 
king to the ſame perſons, as governors of Acadia, in the 
ſequel; and by that which was afterwards granted to the 


that general denomination : that France never confi 
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ſhould devolve to the archduke; but in cafe of her having 


male iſſue, that ſhe ſhould enjoy the principality of Fermia, 
and other 2 in Hungary, claimed by the duke of 


Sieur Denys, in the year 16543 all of which extend F 
bounds of this country from the river St. Laurence to Pe. 
tagoet and New-England. That theſe were the notion“, 
the French with reſpect to the ancient limits of this pro 
was further confirmed by the demand made by their 
baſſador, in the courſe of that fame year, for the reſtiy;;,. 
of the forts Pentagoet, St. John's and Port-Royal, as %, 
ſituated in Acadia. In the year 1662, upon the revival, 
the claim of France to the country of Acadia, which, |, 
been left undecided by the treaty of Weſtminſter, the Frege 
embaſſador, then at the court of London, aſſigned Pen. 
goet as the weſtern, and the river St. Laurence as the 0. 
thern boundary of that country; and alledged the reſtin. 
tion of Acadia in the year 1632, and the poſleſſion taken |, 
France in conſequence thereof, as well as the CONtiimuatig, 
of that poſſeſſion, with the fame limits, to the year 16 
as proofs of the equity and validity of the claim he ther 
made; in which claim, and in the manner of fupporting ; 
he was particularly approved of by the court of France 
The ſame court afterwards thought it fo clear, upon form, 
determinations, and her own former poſſeſſions, that the 
true ancient boundaries of Acadia were Pentagoet to th, 
welt, and the river St. Laurence to the north, that ſſe 
defired no ſpecification of limits in the treaty of Breda, bur 
was contented with the reſtitution of Acadia, gencrallt 
named: and, upon a difpute which aroſe in the executiq 
of this treaty, France re- aſſerted, and Great-Briain, aj. 
ſome diſcuſſion agreed to the ahove-mentioned limits 9 
Acadia; and France obtained poſſeſſion of that country, {; 
bounded, under the treaty of Breda. The ſenſe of Fray 
2 this ſubject, in the years 1685, and 1687, was jj 
clearly manifeſted, in the memorials delivered at that tine 
by the French embaſſador at the court of London, com. 
plaining of ſome encroachments made by the Englith up 
the coaft of Acadia: he deſcribed the country as extendins 
from 1ſle Perge, which lies at the entrance of the river K. 
Laurence, to St. George's iſland: and again, in a ſubſe. 
quent complaint, made by monf. Barillon and mon, dt 
Bonrepaus to the court of Great-Britain, againſt the judge 
of Pemaquid, for having ſeiſed the effects of a French met 
chant at Pentagoet, which, ſaid they, was fituated in 
Acadia, as reſtored to France by the treaty of Breda. Ty 
explain the ſenſe of France, touching the bounds of Acadia 
in the year 1700, the Britiſh commutfaries produced a pro- 
poſal of the French embaflador, then retiding in Great. 
Britain, to reſtrain the limits of that country to the river 8. 
George. They alto inſtanced the ſurrender of Port-Royal 
in the year 1710, in which Acadia is defcribed with the fan 
limits with which France had received it in the years 1642, 
and 1667. And further to aſcertain the ſenſe of both 
crowns, even at the treaty of Utrecht itfelf, they produced 
the queen of Great-Britain's inſtructions to her embaſſadors 
in the year 1711, in which they were directed to inſiſt, That 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould quit all claim or title, bj 
virtue of any former treaty, or otherwiſe, to the country 
called Noya-Scotia, and exprefsly to Port-Royal, othervile 
Annapolis-Royal.“ To theſe they added a manifeſt de- 
monſtration, founded on indifputable facts, proving, that 
the recital of the ſeveral ſorts of right which France had 
ever pretended to this country, and the ſpecification of both 
terms, Acadia, or Nova-Scotia, were intended by Great- 
Britain to obviate all doubts which had ever been made 
concerning the limits of Acadia, and to comprehend with 
more certainty all that country which France had ever te. 
ceived as ſuch : finally, to ſpecify what France conſidered as 
Acadia, during the treaty they referred to the offers of that 
crown in the year 1712, in which the propoſed to reilrait 
the boundary of Acadia to the river St. George, as 4 de. 
parture from its real boundary, in cafe Great-Britain would 
reftore to her the pofſeſſion of that country. From all th! 


ls of 
em. 


facts it plainly appears, that Great- Britain demanded noihing 


but what the fair conſtruction of the words of the treat) 0 
Utrecht neceflarily implies; and that it is impoſſible tor a1) 


thing to have more evident marks of candour and fairnct 


it, than the demand of the Engliſh on this occaſion. From 
the variety of evidence brought in ſupport of this claim, 
it evidently reſults, that the Engliſh commiſſaries aſſigned 
no limits as the ancient. limits of Acadia, but thole which 
France herſelf determined to be ſuch in the year 1632; ® 
which ſhe poſſeſſed, in conſequence of that determinat!9”s 
till the year 1654; that in 1662 France claimed, and le: 
ceived in 1669, the country which Great-Britain now claims 
as Acadia, reſtored to France by the treaty of Breda . 
( | 

Acadia as having any other limits thaff thoſe which wel, 
ſi gned to it from the year 1632, to the year 1719; % 
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S: that, by the treaty of Utrecht, ſhe ag ny to transfer that 
Wery ſame country as Acadia, which rance has always aſ- 
Nerted and poſſeſſed, and Great- Britain now claims, as ſuch, 
Should the crown of France, therefore, be ever willing to 
accide what are the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own 
geclarations ſo frequently made in like diſcuſſions upon the 
ame point, by her poſſeſſions of this . for almoſt a 
ccntury, and by her deſcription of Acadia, uring the ne- 
botiation of that very treaty upon which this doubt is raiſed, 
he cannot but admit the claim of Great-Britain to be con- 
EF: rmable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the deſcription of 
the country transferred to Great-Britain by the 12th article 
Jof chat treaty. There is a conſiſtency in the claim of the 
Engliſh, and a completeneſs in the eyidence brought in 
ſupport of it, which is ſeldom ſeen in diſcuſſions of this ſort; 
for it rarely happens, in diſputes of ſuch a nature between 
two crowns, that either of them can ſafely offer to have its 
yvyretenſions decided by the known and repeated declarations 
or the poſſeſſions of the other. To anſwer the force of this 
detail of concluſive hiſtorical facts, and to give a new turn 
to the real queſtion in diſpute, the French commiſſaries, in 
their memorial, laid it down as a diſtinction made by the 
WW © treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits of Acadia, refer- 
red to by that treaty, are different from any with which that 
country may have paſſed under the treaties of St. Germains 
and Breda; and then endeavoured to ſhow, upon the teſti- 
EZ monies of maps and hiſtorians, that Acadia and its limits 

Et were anciently confined to the ſouth-eaſtern part of the pe- 


8 


ñninſula. In ſupport of this ſyſtem, the French commiſſaries 
bad recourſe to ancient maps and hiſtorians, who, as they 
aflerted, had ever confined Acadia to the limits they al- 


: WW igned. They alledged, that thoſe commiſſions of the French 


government over Acadia, which the Engliſh cited as evi- 
EZ dences of the limits they claimed, were given as commiſſions 
covyer Acadia and the country around it, and not over Aca- 
dia only: that the whole of the country claimed by the 
Engliſh as Acadia could not poſſibly be e ever to be 
conſidered as ſuch, becauſe many parts of that territory al- 
. ways did, and till do, preſerve particular and diſtinct names. 
hey affirmed New-France to be a province in itſelf; and 
argued, that many parts of what we claim as Acadia can 
EZ never have been in Acadia, becauſe hiſtorians and the 
French commiſſions of government expreſsly place them in 
E New-France. They afferted, that no evidence can be 
dawn of the opinion of any crown, with reſpect to the limits 
of any country, from its declaration during the negotiation 
E ofatreaty; and, in the end, relying upon maps and hiſto- 
E rians for the ancient limits of Acadia, they pretended that 
che expreſs reſtitution of St. Germain's, and the poſſeſſion 
taken by France in conſequence of the treaty of Breda, 
after a long diſcuſſion of the limits, and the declaration of 
E France during the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, were 
foreign to the point in queſtion. In refutation of theſe 
E maxims, the Engliſh commiſſaries proved, from an exa- 
E mination of the maps and hiſtorians cited by the French in 
E lupport of their ſyſtem, that if this queſtion was to be de- 
cided upon the authorities which they themſelves allowed 
tio belong, and to be applicable, to this diſcuffion, the limits 
E which they aſſigned were utterly inconſiſtent with the beſt 
maps of all countries, which are authorities in point for 
E almoſt every part of the claim of Great-Britain. They ſhow- 
ed, that the French hiſtorians Champlain and Denys, and 
particularly this laſt, with his commiſſion in the year 1655, 
E afligned the ſame northern and weſtern limits to Acadia 
which they did; and that Eſcarbot, another of their hiſto- 
Hans, as far as any evidence can be drawn from his writ- 
© ings, agrees entirely with the former two. They obſerved, 
© that all theſe evidences fall in with and confirm the better 
authorities of treaties, and the ſeveral tranſactions between 
the two crowns for near a century paſt; and that the French 
commiſſaries, by deviating from treaties, and the late pro- 
ceedings of the two crowns, to ancien: hiſtorians and maps, 
1 only made a tranſition from an authentic to an inſufficient 
bort of evidence; and led the Engliſh commiſſaries into an 
enqury, which proved, that both the proper and the im- 
proper, the regular and the foreign evidence, upon which 
his matter had been reſted, equally confuted the limits 
1 Pos by the French commiſſaries as the ancient limits of 
Acadia. 

| While the Britiſh miniſtry depended upon the ſucceſs of 
| the conferences between the commiſſaries of the two crowns 

u Paris, the French were actually employed in executing 
weir plans of encroachment upon the Britiſh colonies in 

| Orth-America. Their ſcheme was to engroſs the whole 

| -trade of that continent; and they had already made 

dieat progreſs in extending a chain of forts, connecting 
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their ſettlements on the river Miſſiſſippi with their poſſeſ- 
ſions in Canada, along the great lakes of Erie and Ontario, 
which laſt iſſues into the river St. Laurence. By thefe 
means they hoped to exclude the Engliſh from all commu— 
nication and traffic with the Indian nations, even thoſe that 
lay contiguous to the Britiſh ſettlements, and confine them 
within a line of their drawing, beyond which they ſhould 
neither extend their trade nor plantations: Their commer- 
cial ſpirit did not keep pace with the gigantic ſtrides of 
their ambition: they could not ſupply all thefe Indians with 
the neceſſaries they wanted, ſo that many of the natives 
had recourſe to the Engliſh ſettlements ; and this commerce 
produced a connection, in conſequence of which the Bri- 
tiſh adventurers ventured to travel with merchandize as far 
as the banks of the river Ohio, that runs into the Miffi- 
ſippi, a great way on the other fide of the Apalachian 
mountains, beyond which none of our coloniſts had ever 
attempted to penetrate. The tract of country lying along 
the Ohio is fo fertile, pleaſant, and inviting, and the In- 
dians, called Twightees, who inhabit thofe delightful 
plains, were fo well diſpoſed towards a cloſe alliance with 
the Engliſh, that as far bac as the year 1716, mr. Spotſ- 
wood, governor of Virginia, propoſed a plan for erecting 
a company to ſettle ſuch lands upon this river as ſhould be 
ceded to them by treaty with the natives; but the deſign 
was at that time fruſtrated, partly by the indolence and ti- 
midity of the Britiſh miniſtry, who were afraid of giving 
umbrage to the French, and partly by the jealouſies and di- 
viſions ſubſiſting between the different colonies of Great- 
Britain. The very ſame circumſtances encouraged the 
French to proceed in their project of invaſion. Art length, 
they penetrated from the banks of the river St. Laurence, 
acroſs lake Champlain, and upon the territory of New-York 
built with impunity, and, indeed, without oppoſition, the 
fort of Crown-Point, the moſt infolent and dangerous en- 
croachment that they had hitherto carried into execution. 
Governor Spotſwood's ſcheme for an Ohio company was 
revived immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when certain merchants of London, who traded to Mary— 
land and Virginia, petitioned the government on this ſub- 
ject, and were indulged not only with a grant of a great 
tract of ground to the ſouthward of Penſylvannia, which 
they promiſed to ſettle ; but alſo with an excluſive privi— 
lege of trading with the Indians on the banks of the river 
Ohio. This deſign no ſooner tranſpired, than the French 
governor of Canada took the alarm, and wrote letters to 
the governors of New-York and Pennſylvania, giving: 
them to underſtand, that as the Engliſh inland traders 
had encroached on the French territories and privileges, by 
trading with the Indians under the protection of his ſove— 
reign, he would ſeiſe them wherever they could be found, 
if they did not immediately deſiſt from that illicit practice. 
No regard being paid to this intimation, he next year cauſ- 
ed three Britiſh traders to be arreſted. Their effects were 
confiſcated, and they themſelves conveyed to Quebec, 
from whence they were ſent priſoners to Rochelle in France, 
and there detained in confinement. In this ſituation they 
preſented a remonſtrance to the earl of Albermarle, at that 
time Englith ambaſlador in Paris, and he claiming them 
as Britiſh ſubjects, they were ſet at liberty. Although, in 
anſwer to his lordſhip's memorial, the court of Verſailles 
promiſed to tranſmit orders to the French governors in 
America to uſe all their endeavours for preventing any 


diſputes, that might have a tendency to alter the good cor- 


reſpondence eſtabliſhed between the two nations; in all 
probability the directions given were ſeemingly the very 
reverſe of theſe profeſſions, for the French commanders, 
partiſans, and agents in America, took every ſtep their 
buſy genius could ſuggeſt, to ſtrengthen their own power, 
and weaken the influence of the Engliſh, by embroiling 
them with the Indian nations. This taſk they found the 
more eaſy, as the natives had taken offence againſt the 
Engliſh, when they ünderſtood that their lands were given 
away without their knowledge, and that there was a deſign 
to build forts in their country, without their confent and 
concurrence. Indeed the perſon whom the new company 
employed to ſurvey the banks of Ohio concealed his defign 
ſo carefully, and behaved in other reſpects in ſuch a dark 
myſterious manner, as could not fail to arouſe the jealouſy 
of a people naturally inquiſitive, and very much addicted 
to ſuſpicion. How the company propoſed to ſettle this ac- 

quiſition in deſpite of the native poſſeſſors it is not eaſy to 

conceive, and it is ſtill more unaccountable that they ſhould 

have neglected the natives, whoſe conſent and aſſiſtance 

they might have procured at a very ſmall expence. In- 

ſtead of acting fuck a fair, open, and honourable part, 
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they ſent a mr. Giſt to make a clandeſtine ſurvey of the 
country, as far as the falls of the river Ohio; and, as we 
have obſerved above, his conduct alarmed both the French 
and Indians. The erection of this company was equally 
diſagreeable to the ſeparite traders of Virginia and Penn- 
ſylvania, who ſaw themſelves on the eve of being deprived 
of a valuable branch of traffic, hy the exceſſive charter of 
a monopoly; and therefore they employed their emillaries 
to foment the jealouſy of the Indians. 5 

The French having in a manner commenced hoſtilities 
againſt the Engliſh, and actually built forts on the territo- 
ries of the Britiſh allies at Niagara, and on the lake Erie, mr. 
Hamilton, governor of Pennſylvania, communicated this 
intelligence to the aſſembly of the province, and repreſent— 
ed the neceſſity of erecting truc-houſes, or places of ſtrength 
and ſecurity, on che river Ohio, to which the traders might 
retire in caſe of inſult or moleſtation. The propolal was 
approved, and money granted for the purpoſe ; but the aſ- 
ſembly could not agree about the manner in which they 
ſhould be erected; and in the mean time the French for- 
tified themſelves at leiſure, and continued to harraſs the 
traders belonging to the Britiſh ſettlements. Repeated 
complaints of theſe encroachments and depredations being 


300 


repreſented to mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, he, 


towards the latter end of this very year, ſent major Waſhing- 
ron with a letter to the commanding officer of a fort which 
the French had built on the Rivicre-au-Beuf, which falls 
into the Ohio, not far from the lake Erie. In this letter 
mr. Denwiddie expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the French ſhould 
build forts and make ſettlements on the river Ohio, in the 
weſtern part of the colony of Virginia, belonging to the 
crown of Great- Britain. He complained of theſe encroach- 
ments, as well as of the injuries done to the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, in open violation of the law of nations, and of the 
treaties actually ſubſiſting between the two crowns. He 
defired to know by whoſe authority and inſtructions his Bri- 
tannick majeſty's territories had been invaded ; and requir- 
ed him to depart in peace without further proſecuting a 
plan which muſt interrupt the harmony and good under- 
ſtanding which his majeſty was deſirous to continue and cul- 
tivate with the moſt chriſtian king. To this ſpirited intima- 
tion the officer replied, That it was not his province to ſpe- 
cify the evidence, and demonſtrate the right of the king 
his maſter to the lands ſitnated on the river Ohio; but he 


- would tranſmit the letter to the marquis du Queſne, and act 


according to the an{wer he ſhould receive from that noble- 


man. In the mean time, he ſaid, he did not think himſelf 


obliged to obey the ſummons of the Engliſh governor ; that 
he commanded the fort by virtue of an order from his ge- 
neral, to which he was determined to conform with all the 
preciſion and reſolution of a good officer. Mr Dinwiddie 
expected no other reply, and therefore had projected a fort 
to be erected near the forks of the river. The province 
undertook to defray the expence, and the ſtores for that 
purpoſe were already provided; but by ſome fatal overſight, 
the concurrence of the Indians was neither obtained nor 1ol- 
licited, and therefore they looked upon this meafure with an 
evil eye, as a manifect invaſion of their property. | 

While the French thus induſtriouſly extended their en- 
croachments to the ſouthward, they were not idle in the gulf 
of St. Laurence, but ſeized every opportunity of diſtreſſing 
the Engliſh ſettlement of Nova-Scotia. We have already 
obſerved, that the town of Halifax was no ſooner built, 
than they ſpirited up the Indians of that neighbourhood to 
commit hoſtilities againſt the inhabitants, ſome of whom 
they murdered, and others they carried priſoners to Lowlt- 
bourg, where they fold them for arms and ammunition, 


the French pretending that they maintained this traffic from 


motives of pure compaſſion, in order to prevent the ma!- 
ſacre of the Engliſh captives, whom, however, they did 
not ſet at liberty without exacting an exorbitant ranſom. 
As theſe ſculking parties of Indians were generally directed 
and headed by French commanders, repeated complaints 
were made to the governor of Louiſbourg, who {till anſwer— 
ed, that his juriſdiction did not extend over the Indians, 
and that their French conductors were choſen from the in- 
habitants of Annapolis, who thought proper to remain in 
that country after it was ceded tothe Engliſh, and were in fact, 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain. Even while the conferences 
were carried on for aſcertaining the limits of Nova-Scotia 
the goyernor of Canada detached M. la Corne, with ſome 
regular troops, and a body of militia, to fortify a poſt on 


the bay of Chignecto, on pretence that this and a great 


part of the peninſula belonged to his government. The 
poſſeſſion of this poſt not only ſecured to the Indians of the 
continent a free entrance into the peninſula, and a ſafe re- 
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treat in caſe of purſuit; but alſo encouraged the F;.,. 
inhabitants of Annapolis to riſe in open rebellion a. 
the Engliſh government. EE 
In the ſpring of the year 1750, general Cornwallis. 
vernor of Halifax, detached major Laurence with ; . 
men to reduce them to obedience. At his approach 175 
burned their town to aſhes, forſook their poſſeifons, 1 
themſelves under the protection of M. la Corne, «who +. 
re-enforced, found himſelf at the head of 1500, we! ., 
vided with arms and ammunitian. Major Laurence b. 
unable to cope with him in the field, demanded an 117 
view, at which he deſired to know for what cauſe the Fu 
inhabitants of Nova-Scotia had ſhaken off their alle tan 
to the crown of Great-Britain, and viplated che neut 


which they had hitherto affected to pfofeſs. The Fiche 


. s 4 LEON 
officer, without pretending to account for their be! 


avi. 
110 
1 


gave him to. underſtand in general terms, that he h;1 , 


«4 40 


to the habitations which they had abandoned; and, in 
junction with the Indians, renewed their de; r.Gations ; 
the inhabitants of Halifax and its dependent fettes 
The Engliſh governor, juſtly incenſed at theſe of 
and ſeeing they would nei her ſubmit to the Engl: 
vernment themſclves, nor allow others to enjoy n 
tranquillity, rclotved to expel them cfieQuaily om 
country they ſo ill deſerved to poffeſs. Maior Tann 


was again detached with a thouſand men, trantportett ha, 


O | - e FAY 
to Chignecto, where he found the French and Indian; es. 
trenched, in order to diſpute his landing. Notwithil 1,4. 


ing this oppoſition, he made a dcicent with a few conn; 


nies, received and returned a ſmart fire, and ruſhing 133 
their entrenchments, obliged them to fly with the un] 
precipitation, leaving a confiderable number killed on 1 


ſpot. The fugitives faved themſelves by croſfins a ting, 


* 


ach 
his troops, drawn up in order to receive them as friends an 
dependents. He had by this time erected a fort, which he 
denominated Beau Sejour; and now the Engliſh built 1. 
ther on the oppoſite ſide of the river, which was called afte 
its founder St. Laurence. This being provided with à gon 
garriſon, ſerved as a chec upon the French, and in to: 
meaſure reſtrained the incuirſions of their barbarians. Nat 
that it effectually anſwered this purpoſe; for the Indus 
and neutrals {till ſeized every opportunity of attacking d 
Engliſh in the interior parts of the peninſula. In the cout 
of the ſucceeding year they ſurpriſed the little town of Dur: 
mouth, on the other ſide of Halifax-bay, where they bie 
and ſcalped a great number of people, and carried cen, 
priſoners. For theſe expeditions the French always tp: 
pled thèm with boats, canoes, arms, and amm:nition; 
and indeed they were conducted with ſuch care and tectt- 
cy, that it was almoſt impoſſible to prevent their fe; 
One ture remedy againſt the ſudden and ftolen inc: r:90s 


of thole ſavages might have been found in the uſe of A 


hounds, which would have run upon the foot, detected tl: 
ſculking parties of the Indians, and fruſtrated all their an: 


179 


never tried, though frequently recommended in public th 


river, on the north ſide of the bay of Fundy. 
All theſe previous ſteps to a rupture with England ve” 
taken with great deliberation, while the commiflarles 0 
both nations were diſputing about the limits of che ve 
country which they thus arrogantly uſurped ; and ile 
proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the foutnv's 
without paying the leiſt regard to, the expoſtulations 9! 
Engliſh governors, or to a memorial preſented at Wert 
by the earl of Albermarle, the Britiſh miniſter. I 
manded that expreſs orders ſhould be ſent to M. De“ Joy 
quiere, the commander for the French in America, i 
fiſt from violence againſt the Britiſh ſubjects in that c 
that the fort of Niagara ſhould be immediately rale: 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain, who had been made pit”: 
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ſhould be ſet at liberty, and indemnified for the Joes 
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A tained : and that the perſons who had committed 
S or exceſſes ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary manner. 
Urne it is, fix Engliſhmen, whom they had unjuſtly taken, 
ere immediately diſmiſſed; and the embaſſador amuſed 
Lien general promiſes of aaf ſuch inſtructions to the 
French governor in America, as 10uld anticipate any cauſe 
complaint for the future; but far from having any in- 
eation to perform theſe promiſes, the court of Verſailles, 
Eichout all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to proceed in 

ES .inging its ambitious ſchemes to perfection. 

EZ Fyery incident in America ſeemed to prognoſticate war, 
yen the ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the 16th day 
November: yet his majeſty, on this occaſion, told them, 
nat the events of the year had not made it neceſſary for 
Fim to offer any thing in particular to their conſideration, 
kelating to foreign affairs. He even declared, that the 

E atinuance of the public tranquillity, and the general ſtate 

r Europe, remained upon the fame tooting as when they 

T M7 parted ; and aſſured them of his ſteadinets in purſuing 

de moſt cftcftual meaſures to preſerve to his people the 

pleſſings of peace. He exprefſed uncommon concern 
mat the horrid crimes of robbery and murder were of late 
Father increaſed than diminithed, and earneſtly recommend- 

d this important object to their ferious attention.  Attec- 

Fonate addreſtes were preſented by both houtes in antwer 

Eo his harrangue; and What was very remarkable, they were 

pdropoſed and paiſed without queſtion or debate, 

EZ The commons continued the ſame number of ſeamen and 

| And -forces for the enſuing year which had been granted in 
ge laſt ſeſſion, and made ſuitable proviſion for the exi— 

; &cncies of the ſtate. The whole ſupply amounted to 

7,9 16l. 108. 2d. to be raiſed by a land-tax of 25. in che 

pound, a malt-tax, a continuation of certain duties on wine, 

egar, cyder, and beer imported, a {um ken from the 
boking-fund, and the overplus of certain grins, funds, 
nd duties. The proviſions made contiderably exceeded the 

Pants; but this exceſs was chargeable with the intereſt 

chat ſhould be borrowed upon the credit of the land 

Br walt-tax, there being a clauſe of credit in both, as allo 

i the deficiency (if any ſhould happen) in the ſums 

ey were computed to produce. The houle agreed to all 

 Wjcle reſolutions almoſt unanimouſly : indeed, no oppoſiti— 

n was made to any of them, but that for continuing the 

ne number of land-forces, which was carried by a great 
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be act permitting Jews to be naturalized which had, 
uing the laſt ſeſſion, triumphed over ſuch an obſtinate 
Poppotſtion, was by this time become the object of national 
horror and execration. Every part of the kingdom re- 
Bounded with the reproach of the miniſtry who had enforced 
ich an odious meaſure; and the two brothers, who engrol- 
ed the greater part of the adminiſtration, trembled at the 


prolpect of what this clamour might produce at the general 


ticction, this being the laſt ſeſſion of the preſent parlia— 


JV 


ant. So eager were the minitters to annul this unpopular 
01; WWicature, that, immediately after the peers had agreed to 
eie nature and form of an addrels to his majeſty, the duke 
c. Wi Newcaftle, with that precipitation ſo peculiar to his cha- 


Natter, poured forth an abrupt harangue, in that houſe, 


| 0 WA: pailed laſt ſeſſion in favour of the Jews, to raile diſcon- 
thi eus among many of his majeſty's good ſubjects; and as 
eaact was in itſelf of little importance, he was of opinion 


El ought to be repealed : for this purpoſe he preſented a bill 
dy framed, which was read and committed, though not 
bout fome debate. The naturalization-bill, now de- 
ed as a facrifice to the refentment of the people, contained 
WS claule diſabling all naturalized Jews from purchaſing, in- 
lung, or receiving any advowion or preſentation, or right 
any eccleſiaſtical benefice or promotion, {chool, hot- 
ohn? E or donative; and by the firſt draft of the bill, which 
i grace now preſented, it was intended that this clauſe 
Would not he repealed. It was the opinion, however, of 
Pe majority, that ſuch a clauſe ſtanding unrepealed might 
Wiply, that the Jews, by being thus exprelsly excluded 
om the poſſeſſion of any eccleſiaſtical right of preſentation, 
01d be conſidered as having the power and privilege of 
chasing and inheriting any lay-property in the Kingdom. 
dus conſideration an amendment was made in the bull, 
e chaauſe in queſtion was left out, and the whole act of 
Falalization repealed without exception k. Though the 
„in general, concurred in the expediency of the re— 
Fit was oppoſed by ſome few, as too great a facriice 


kT y . E's 4 WY 
.de reverend bench of biſhops had, with a laudable ſpirit of chriſtian 


* baeſt and philanthropy, generally approved of the indulgence granted to 
Mt Hebrew brethren ; and now they acquigſced in · the propeſed repeal with 


2c) ln porting, that the diſaffected had made an handle of the 
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to the idle and unfounded clamours of the multitude; and 
upon this tide of the debate a great power of elocution was 
dilplayed by carl Temple, who had lately ſucceeded to this 
title on the death of his mother, a nobleman of diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilities, and the moſt amiable diſpotition, frank, liberal, 
humane, and zealouſly attached to the intereſt and honour 
of his country. In the lower-houſe the members of both 
parties ſeemed to vie with each other in demonſtrations of 
averſion to this unpopular act. On the very firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, immediately after the motion for an addrels to his 
majeity, fir James Dathwood, an eminent leader in the op- 
potition, gave the commons to underſtand, that he had 
a motion of very great importance to make, which would 
require the attention of every member, as ſoon as the 
motion for the addreſs ſhould he diſcuſſed: he, therefore, 
deſired they would not quit the houſe until he ſhould have 
an opportunity to explain his propoſal. Accordingly, they 
nad no ſooner agreed to the motion for an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty, than he ſtood up again; and having expa- 
tiated upon the juſt and general indignation which the ack 
of the preceding ſeſſion, in favour of the Jews, had raiſed 
among the people, he moved to order that the houſe ſhould 
be called over on Tueſday the fourth day of December, for 
tiring that act into conſideration: but being given to un— 
derſtand that it was not uſual to appoint a call of the houle 
tor any particular purpole, he agreed that the motion ſhould 
be general. It was ſeconded by lord Parker, his oppolite 
in political intereſts; the houle agreed to it without op- 
poſition, and rhe call was ordered: accordingly. They were 
anticipated, however, by the lords, who framed and tranſ— 
mitted to them a bill on the fame ſubject, to the purport 
of which the commons made no objection ; for every mem- 
ber, having the ſcar of the general election before his eyes, 
carctully avoided every expreſſion which could give um- 
brage to his conſtituents: but violent oppoſition was made 
tothe preamble, which ran in the following {train ;—*Where- 
as an act of parliament was made and patted in the 25th year 
of his mayelly's reign, intituled, An Ac to permit pertons 
proleſſing the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized by parlia- 
ment, and for other purpoles therein mentioned ; and 
whereas occaſion has been taken, from the ſaid act, to raiſe 
diſcontents and diſquiets in the minds of his majeſty's ſub- 


jets, be it cnacted, &c.“ This introduction was conſidered 


as an unjuſt reflection upon the body of the people in ge- 


neral, and in particular upon thoſe who had oppoſed the 


bill in the courſe of the preceding ſeſſion. Sir Roger New— 
digate therefore moved that the expreſſion ſhould be varied 
to this effect: Whereas great ditcontents and diſquietudes 
had from the ſaid act ariſen.* The conſequence of this mo- 
tion was an obſtinate debate, in which it was fupported by 
the earl of Egmont, and divers other able orators: but mr. 
Pelham and mr. Pitt were numbered among its opponents. 
The queſtion being put for the propolſed alteration, it was 
of courſe carried in the negative: the bill, after the third 
reading, paſſed nemine contradicente, and in due time ob— 
tained the royal aſſent. | 1 | 
ven this conceſſion of the miniſtry did not allay the re- 
ſentment of the people, and their apprehenfions of encroach- 
ment from the Jews. Another act ſtill ſubſiſted, by virtue 
of which any perſon profeſſing the Jewiſh religion might 
become a free denizen of Great-Britain, after having reſided 
leven years in any of his majeſty's colonies in America; and 
this was now conſidered as a law having the ſame dangerous 
tendency, of which the other was now in a fair way of 
being convicted. It was moved, therefore, in the lower- 
houſe, that part of this former act might be read: then the 
ſame member made a. motion for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
deſiring that the houſe might have the peruſal of the lifts 
tranſmitted from the American colonies to the commiſ- 
ſioners for trade and plantations, containing the names of 
all ſuch perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion as had entitled 
themſelves to the benefit of the ſaid act, ſince the year 1740. 
Thele liſts were accordingly preſented, and left upon the 
table forthe peruſal of the members: but as this act con- 
tained no limitation of time within which the benefit of it 
ſhould be clauned, and as this claim was attended with a 
good deal of trouble and ſome expence, very few perſons 
had availed themſelves of it in that period. Nevertheleſs, 
as a great number of Jews were already entitled to claim 
this indulgence, and as it remained an open channel through 
which Great-Britain might be deluged with thoſe people, 
all of whom the law would hold as natural-born ſubjects, 
and their progeny as freed from all the reſtrictions contain- 


the ſame paſſive diſcretion though one of the number contended for the ſaying 
clauſe which the duke of N- had reccommentded, 
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ed in the act with reſpect to naturalized foreigners, lord 
Harley moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal ſo much 
of the ſaid act as related to perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, who ſhould come to ſettle in any Britiſh colony 
after a certain time. The motion was ſeconded by fir 
James Daſhwood, and ſupported by the earl of Egmont; 
but being found unequal to the intereſt and elocution of 
mr. Pelham and mr. Pitt, was rejected by the majority. 
[1754] The next object that claimed the attention of 


the commons, was a bill for improving the regulations 


already made to prevent the ſpreading of a contagious diſ- 
temper, which raged among the horned cattle in different 
parts of the kingdom. The laſt bill of this ſeſſion that had 
the good fortune to ſucceed, was brought in tor puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion of officers and ſoldiers in the fervice 
of the Eaſt-India company, and for the puniſhment of ot- 
fences committed in the Eaſt- Indies and the iſland of St. 
Helena. This being a meaſure 'of a very extraordinary 
nature, all the members were ordered to attend the houſe 
on the day fixed for the ſecond reading: at the ſame time 
all charters, commiſſions, and authorities, by which any 
powers relative to a military juriſdiction, or the exerciſe of 
martial law, had been granted or derived from the crown 
tothe ſaid company, were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
members. The bill was by many conſidered as a dangerous 
extenſion of military power, to the prejudice of the civil 
rights enjoyed by Britiſh ſubjects, and as ſuch violently 
conteſted by the earl of Fgmonrt, lord Strange, and mr. 
alderman Beckford. Their objections were aniwered by the 
ſollicitor-general and mr. Yorke. The bill, after ſome 
warm debates, being eſpouſed by the miniſtry, was enact- 


ed into a law, and dilpatched to the Eaſt-Indies by the firſt 


opportunity. = 
Some other motions were made, and petitions preſented 
on different ſubjects, which, as they miſcarried, it will be 


unneceffary to particulariſe. It may not be amiſs, however, 


to record an exemplary act of juſtice done by the commons 


on a perſon belongnig to a public office, whom they de- 


tected in the practice of fraud and impoſition. Notwith- 
ſtanding the particular care taken in the laſt ſeſſion, to pre- 
vent the monopolizing of tickets in the ftate-lottery, all 
thoſe precautions had been eluded in a ſcandalous manner 
by certain individuals, entruſted with the charge of de- 
livering the tickets to the contributors, according to the in- 
rent of the act, which expreſsly declared that not more than 
twenty ſhould be ſold to any one perſon. Inſtead of con- 
forming to theſe directions of the legiſlaure, they and their 
friends engrofled great numbers, ſheltering themſelves un- 
der a falſe liſt of feigned names for the purpoſe ; by which 
means they not only defeated the equitable intention of the 
commons, but in ſome meaſure injured the public credit; 
inaſmuch as their avarice had prompted them to ſubſcribe 
for a greater number than they had caſh to purchaſe; ſo that 
there was a deficiency in the firſt payment, which might 
have had a bad effect on the public affairs. Theſe practices 
were ſo flagrant and notorious as to attract the notice of 
the lower-houſe, when an enquiry was begun, and proſe— 


cuted with a ſpirit of real patriotiſm, in oppoſition to a ſcan- 


dalous cabal, who endeavoured with equal eagerneſs and 
perſeverance to ſcreen the delinquents. All their efforts, 
however, proved abhortive; and a committee appointed to 
examine particulars, agreed to ſeveral ſevere reſolutions 


againſt one Le—, who had amaſſed a large fortune by this: 


and other kinds of peculation. They voted him guilty of 
breach of truſt, and a direct violation of the lottery-act; 
and an addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, defiring he 
might be proſecuted by the attorney-general for theſe of- 
fences. He was accordingly ſued in the court of King's- 
Bench, and paid a fine of 1000l. for having committed frauds 
by which he had gained forty times that ſum; but he was 


treated with ſuch gentleneſs as remarkably denoted the cle- 


mency of that tribunal, | | 
The ſeſſion ended in the beginning of April, when the 
king gave the parliament to underſtand that he ſhould ſay 
nothing at preſent on foreign affairs; but affured them of 
his fixed reſolution to exert his whole power in-maintaining 
the genera] tranquillity, and adhering to ſuch meaſures for 
that purpoſe as he had hitherto purſued in conjunction 
with his alltes. He in very affectionate terms thanked both 
houſes for the repeated proofs they had given of their zea- 


lous attachment and loyalty to his perſon and government. 


He enumerated the ſalutary meaſures they had taken for 


leffening the national debt, and augmenting the public 
credit, extending navigation and commerce, reforming the 
morals of the people, and improving the regulations of civil 
aconomy. He conclued with declaring, that he ſecurely 


tween the government and the houſe of commons in '”, 


relied upon the loyalty and good affrction of his people,. 
had no other aim than their permanent happineſs, * 
little time after the cloſe of this ſeſſion they were dite 
by proclamation, and new writs ifſued by the ord- chances 
lor for conyoking a new parliament. The fame cerem 
nies were practiſed with reſpect to the convocations of ca 
terbury and York, though they no longer retained dh, 
former importance; nor, indeed, were they ſuffered ;, 0 
and deliberate upon the ſubjects which formerly fell und. 
their cognizance and diſcuſſion. 1 

In the beginning of March, the miniſtry of Great.- Brig 
had been left without a head by the death of mr. Pelbag 
which was not only ſincerely lamented by his ſoveregy 
but alſo regreted by the nation in general, to whoſe affe, 
tion he had powerfully recommended himſelf by the cangy, 
and humanity of his conduct and character, even while 0 
purſued meaſures which they did not entirely appr, 
The loſs of ſuch a miniſter was the more deeply felt by t. 
government at this juncture, being the eve of a gene, 
election for a new parliament, when every adminiſtratic, , 
ſuppoſed to exert itſelf with redoubled vigilance and c.. 
cumſpection. He had already concerted the meaſure; ;. 
ſecuring a majority, and his plan was faithfully execute}, 
his friends and adherents, who ſtill engrofled the admin. 
tration. His brother the duke of Newcaſtle, was appoim. 
ed firſt lord- commiſſioner of the treaſury, and ſucceeded x 
ſecretary of ſtate by fir Thomas Robinſon, who had long 
reſided as embaſſador at the court of Vienna. The gt 
department of this office was ſtill retained by the ea] g 
Holderneſſe, and the function of chancellor of the exchs. 
quer was performed as uſual by the lord-chief-juſtice of i. 
King's-Bench, until a proper perſon could be found ty {| 
that important office: but in the courſe, of the ſummer; 
was beſtowed upon mr. Legge, who acquitted himſelf wit) 
equal honour and capacity. Divers other alterations wer; 
made, of leſs importance to the public. Sir George Ly. 
telton was appointed cofferer, and the earl of Hillſborough 
comptroller of the houſehold. Mr George Grenville, by, 
ther to earl Temple, became treaſurer of the navy; a 
mr. Charles Townſhend, of whom we ſhall have occafion ty 
{peak in the ſequel, took place as a commiſſioner ar th; 
board of admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, mad: 
maſter of the wardrobe. Lord Hardwicke, the chancelly, 
was promoted to the dignity of an earl. The place of th; 
lord-chiet-juſtice of the King's-bench becoming vacant tr 
the death of fir William Lee, was filled with fir Dudley Ryde, 
and he was ſucceeded by mr. Murray in the office of att: 
ney-general. 105 EO 

The elections for the new parliament generally ſucceede! 
according to the with of the miniſtry; for oppoſition wa 
now dwindled down to the loweſt ſtate of imbecility. It hid 
received a mortal wound by the death of the late prince 
Wales, whoſe adherents were too wiſe to purſue an 1gni 
fatuus, without any proſpect of ſucceſs or advantage. Soni 
of them had prudently ſung their palinodia to the miniſtry, 
and been gratified with profitable employments ; while 
others, ſetting too great a price upon their own importance 
kept aloof till the market was over, and were left to pine i 
ſecret over their diſappointed ambition. The maxims d 
toryiſm had been relinquiſhed by many, as the barren prin 
ciples of a loſing game; the body of the people were co 
cileated to the eſtabliſhed government: and the harmon! 


that now, for the firſt time, ſubſiſted among all the branche 


of the royal family had a wonderful effect in acquiring a dt 
gree of popularity which they had never betore enjoyed, 
The writs being returned, the new parliament was opel. 
ed on the laſt day of May by the duke of Cumberland, 
and ſome other peers, who acted by virtue of a commilho 
from his majeſty. The commons having choſen tor the! 
ſpeaker the right hon. Arthur Onſlow, who had hond 
bly filled that high office in the four preceding parliamen' 
he was preſented and approved by the commiſſone! 
Then the lord high-chancellor haranged both houſes, gl. 
ing them to underſtand, that his majeſty had indulged then 
with this early opportunity of coming together, in order 10 
complete without loſs of time certain parliamentary ib. 
ceedings, whieh he judged would be for the fatistacti9 
of his good ſubjects; bur he did not think proper to la be 
fore them any points of general buſineſs, reſerving ©! 
thing of that nature to the uſual time of their aſſembling" 
the winter. On the 5th day of June this ſhort ſeſſion!“ 
cloſed, and the parliament prorogued by the lords: cot 


miſſioners. 


In the beginning of this year violent diſputes aroſe » 


land, on the almoſt forgotten ſubjects. of privilege 404 
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rerogative. The commons conceived they had an un- 


5 pied right to apply the ſurplus of their revenue towards 


l national purpoſes, without the conſent of their ſovereign ; 


lad, accordingly, in the year 1749, prepared a bill with 


© Whereas on the 25th day of March laſt a 


this preamble z 


conſiderable balance remained in the hands of the vice- 


| 2 tre 


aſurers or receivers-general of the kingdom, or their de- 


puty or deputies, unapplied; and it will be for your ma- 


| ; city's ſervice, and for the eaſe of your faithtul ſubje&s in 
this kingdom, that ſo much thereot as can be conveniently 


9 {pared ſhould be paid, agreeably to your majelty's moſt 
# ;racious_intentions, in diſcharge of part of the national 
debt. This approbation gave great offence to the advo- 
cates for prerogative in England, who affirmed that the 


| prefied in the molt explicit terms. 
ol this doctrine, that the duke of Dorſer, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, told them in che next ſeſſion of parliament, held in 
the year 1751, he was commanded by the king to acquaint 


I commons had no right to apply any part of the unappro- 


rated revenue, nor even to take any ſuch affair into con- 
deration, without the previous conſent of the crown, ex- 
It was in conſcquence 


them that his majeſty, ever attentive to the eaſe and happi- 


nels of his ſubjects, would graciouſly conſent, and recom- 


mended it to them, that ſuch a part of the money then re- 


E faithful ſubjects, has been gracioufly plea 
4 that you would conſent, and to recommend it to us, 


So eee 


maining in his treaſury, as ſhould be thought conſiſtent with 
the public ſervice, be 1 towards the further reduction 
of the national debt. 


of the parliament of Great-Britain, uſed always to echo 


bac the words of the ſpeech, they made no mention of his 
majeſty's conſent; but only acknowledged his gracious atten- 
tion to their eaſe and happineſs, in recommending to them 
the application of the ſurplus. They, accordingly, retolv- 
ed to apply 120, oool. of that overplus towards a diſcharge of 
the national debt; and, in the preamble of the bill, fram 
eld for this purpoſe, made no mention of his mayeity's con- 
E (ent, though before they had acknowledged his goodnets 
E in recommending this application. The miniſtry in Eng- 
E land were highly offended at this pur poſed omiſſion, which 
they conſtured into a wilful encroachment on the preroga- 
E tive; and the bill was ſent bac with an alteration in the pre- 
amble, fignifying his majeſty's conſent as well as recom- 
mendation. The Iriſh houſe of commons being at that 
ume deeply engaged in a minute enquiry into the conduct 
of ka gentleman, a ſervant of the crown,. and a member of 
E iheir own houfe, accuſed of having miſapplied a large ſum 
of money, with which he had been entruſted, for rebuild- 
ing or repairing the barracs, were now unwilling to embroil 


themſelves farther with the government, until this affair 


E ſhould be diſcuſſed. They, therefore paſſed the bill with 
the alteration, and proceeded with their enquiry. 
perſon was convicted of having miſapplied the pbblic mo- 
ney, and ordered to make the barracs fit for the reception 


The 


and accommodation of the troops at his own expence. 


They did not, however, neglect to affert what they thought 


their rights and privileges, when the next opportunity oc- 
curred, The duke of Dorſet, when he opened the ſeſſion 
of this year, repeated the expreſſion of his majeſty's graci- 
ous conſent, in mentioning the ſurplus of the public money. 
They again omitted that word in their addreſs; and roſolv- 
ed, in their bill of application, not only to fink this odious 


term, but likewiſe to abate in their complaiſance to the 
crown, by leaving out that expreſſion of grateful acknow- 
| ledgement, which had met with ſuch a cold reception above. 


by this time the conteſt had kindled up two violent factions, 
and diffuſed a general ſpirit of reſentment through the whole 
Iriſh nation. The committee who prepared the bill, inſtead 
of inſerting the uſual compliments in the preamble, men- 
toned nothing but a recital of facts, and ſent it over in a 
very plain drets, quite deſtitute of all embroidery. The 
miniſtry, intent upon vindicating the prerogative from 
luch an unmannerly attac, filled up the omiſſions of the 
committee, and ſent it bac with this alteration: © And your 
majeſty, ever attentive to the eaſe and happineſs of your 

[ed to ſignify 


that ſo much of the money remaining in your majeſty's 


| Several European nations had ſettlements at Surat, which was one of the 
moſt frequented cities of the Eaſt, from the great coneouiſe of Mahometan 
2"g11ms, who make it their road from India, in their viſits to the tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca, In order to keep the ſeas clear of pirates between 
Wat and the gulf of Arabia and Perfia, the mogul had bern at the annual 
*xpenee of a large ſhip fitted out on purpoſe to carry the pilgrims to Judda, 
ich is within a ſmall diſtance of Mecea. For the ſecurity of this ſhip, as 


This declaration alarmed the com- 
mons, zealous as they were for the preſervation of their pri- 
vileges; and in their addreſs of thanks, which, like that 


| frealury as ſhould be neceſſary be applied to the diſcharge 
the national debt, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be 
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thought expedient by parliament.” This, then, being the 
criſis, which was to determine a conſtitutional point of ſuch 
importance, namely, whether the people in parhament aſ- 
ſembled have a right to deliberate upon, and vote the ap- 
plication of any part of the unappropriated revenue, with- 
out the previous confent of the crown ; thoſe who were the 
molt zealouſly attached to the liberties of their country re- 
ſolved to exert themſelves in oppoſing what they conceived 
to be a violation of thoſe liberties ; and the bill, with its al- 
terations, was rejected by a majority of five voices. The 
ſucceſs of their endeavours was celebrated with the moſt ex- 
travagant rejoicings, as a triumph of patriotiſm over he 
arts of miniiterial corruption: and on the other hand, all 
the ſervants of the crown who had joined the popular cry 
on this occaſion were in a little time diſmiſſed from their 
employments. The rejection of the bill was a great diſap- 
pointment to the creditors of the public, and the circula- 
tion of caſh was almoſt ſtagnated. Theſe calamities were 
imputed to arbitrary deſigns in the government; and the 
people began to be inflamed with an enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of 
independency, which might have produccd miſchievous 
effects, had not artful ſteps been taken to bring over the 
demagogues, and thus divert the ſtream of popular cla- 
mour from the miniſtry of thoſe very individuals who had 
been the idols of popular veneration. The ſpeaker of the 
houle of commons was promoted to the dignity of an earl; 
and ſome other patriots were gratined with lucrative em- 
ployments. His majeſty's letter atrived for paying off 
755500l. of the national debt. The circulation was thus 
animated, and the reſentment of the populace ſubſiding, the 


kingdom retrieved its former tranquillity. 


The ambition and intrigues of the French court, by 
which the Britiſh intereſt was invaded and diſturbed on the 
continent of America, had alſo extended itſelf to the Eaſt- 
Indies, where they endeavoured to embroil the Englith 
company with divers nabobs, or princes, who governed 
different parts of the peninſula incra Gangem. That the 
reader may have a clear and diſtin& idea of theſe tranſac- 


tions, we ſhall exhibit a ſhort ſketch of the Englith forts 


and ſettlements in that remote country. The firlt of theſe 
we ſhall mention is Surat, ! in the province fo called, ſitua- 
ted between the 21ſt and 22d degrees of north latitude : 
from hence the peninlula ſtretches into the Indian ocean, 
as far as the latitude of eight north, ending in a point at 


Cape Comorin, which 1s the ſouthern extremity. To the 


northward this peninſula joins to Indoſtan, and at its great- 
eſt breadth extends ſeven hundred miles. Upon the weſt, 
eaſt, and ſouth, it is waſhed by the ſea. It comprehends 
the kingdoms of Malabar, Decan, Golconda, and Biſna- 


gar, with the principalities of Gingi, Tanjaour, and Ma- 


dura. The weſtern fide is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Malabar coaſt : the eaſtern takes the denomination of Coro- 
mandel; and, in different parts of this long ſweep, from 
Surat, round Cape Comorin to the bottom of the bay of 
Bengal, the Engliſh and other Europian powers have, with 
the conſent of the mogul, eſtabliſhed forts| and trading ſet- 
tlements. All theſe kingdoms, properly ſpeaking, belong, 
to the mogul : but his power was ſo weakened by the laſt 
invaſion of Kouli Khan, that he has no: been able to aſſert 
his empire over this remote country ; the tributary princes 
of which, and even the nabobs, who were originally gover- 
nors appointed under their authority, have rendered them- 
ſelves independant, and exert an abſolute dominion over 
their bee ae territories, without acknowledging his ſu- 
periority either by tribute or homage. Theſe princes, when 
they quarrel among themſelves, naturally have recourſe to 
the afliſtance of ſuch European powers as are ſettled in or near 
their dominions; and in the ſame manner the Eaſt-Indian 
companies of the European powers which happen to be at 
war with each other never fail to intereſt the nabobs in the 
diſpute. | | | 
The next Engliſh ſettlement to Surat, on the coaſt of re 
eninſula, is Bombay, in the kingdom of Decan, a ſmall 
iſland, with a convenient harbour, about 45 leagues to the 
ſouth of Surat. The town is very populous : but the foil is 
barren, and the climate unhealthy ; and the commerce was 
rendered very precarious by the neighbourhood of the ta- 
mous Carſair Angria, until his port of Geriah was taken, 
and his fortifications demoliſhed. The Engliſh company 
likewiſe carry on ſome traffic at Dabul, about 40 leagues 


well as to protect the trade of Surat, he granted to his admiral, the ſiddee 
chief of a colony of caffrees, or blacks, a revenue called the Tanka, to the 
value of three lacks of rupees, amounting to above thirty-ſeven thouſand 
pounds, ariſing partly from the adjacent lands, and partly from the revenues 
of Surat, which were paid him yearly by the governor of the caſtle, who is 
appointed by the mogul to keep the city under proper ſubjection, without, 
however, mterfering with the government et it. 
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farther to the ſouth, in the province of Cuncan, In the 
ſame ſoutherly progreſſion, towards the point of the penin- 
ſula, we arrive at Carwar, in the latitude of fifteen degrees, 
where there is a ſmall fort and factory belonging to the com- 
pany, ſtanding on the ſouth ſide of a bay, with a river capa- 
ble of receiving ſhips of pretty large burthen. Lhe climate 
here is remarkably ſalubrious; the country abounds with 
proviſions of all ſorts, and the beſt pepper of India grows in 
this neighbourhood. The next Engliſh fettlement we find 
at Tillicherry, where the company has erected a fort, to 
defend their commerce of pepper and cardamons from the 
inſults of the Rajah, who governs this part of Malabar, 
Hither the Engliſh trade was removed from Calicut, a large 
town, that ſtands 1 5 leagues to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, 
and was as well frequented as any port on the coaſt of the 
Indian peninſulz. The moſt ſoutherly ſettlement which the 
Engliſh poſſeſs on the Malabar coaſt is that of Anjengo, be- 
tween. the cight and ninth degrees of latitude. It is de- 
tended by a regular fort, fituated on a broad river, which 
falls into the ſea, and would be very commodious for trade, 
were not the water on the bar too ſhallow to admit thips of 
conliderable burthen. Then turning the cape, and paſung 
through the {trait of Chilao, formed by the iſland of Ceylon, 
we arrive on the coaſt of Coromandel, which forms the eaſ- 
tern fide of the iſthmus. Proſecuting our courſe in a nor- 
thern direction, the firſt Engliſh factory we reach is that of 
Fort St. David's, formerly called Tegapatan, ſituated in 
the latitude of 11 degrees. 40 minutes north, within the 
kingdom of Gingi. It was, about 26 years ago fold by a 
Mahratta prince to the Eaſt-India company, and, next to 
Bombay, is the moſt conſiderable ſettlement we have yet 
mentioned. 
the coaſt, and half that ſpace up the country, which is de- 
lightfully watered by a varicty of rivers; the lot is fertile, 
and the climate healthy. The fort is regular, well provided 
with . cannon, ammunition, and a numerous garriſon, 
which is the more neceſlary, on account of the neighbour- 
hood of the French ſettlement at Pondichery *. But the 
chief ſettlement  belohging to the company on this coalt is 
that of Madras, or Fort St. George, ſtanding farther to the 
northward, between the 13th and 14th degrees of latitude, 
and not a great way from the diamond mines of Golconda. 
It is ſeated ona flat, barren, ſcorching ſand, ſo near the fea, 
that, in bad weather, the walls are endangered by the mighty 
furges rolled in from the ocean. As the ſoil is barren, the 
climate is ſo intenſely hot, that it woutd be altogether unin— 
habitable, were not the heat mitigated by the ſea-breezes. 
On the land fide it is defended by a ſalt-water river, which, 
while it contributes to the ſecurity of the place, robs the in- 
habitants of one great comfort, by obſtructing the ſprings of 
freſh water. The fort is a regular {quare, the town fur- 
rounded with walls well mounted with artillery, and the 
place, including the Black Town, is very populous. Ma- 
dras, with ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood, was pur- 
chaſed of the king of Golconda, before the mogul became 
ſovereign of this country. The governor ot this place is 
not only preſident of Fort St. George, but alio of all the 
other ſettlements on the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, 
as far as the ifland of Sumatra. He lives in great pomp, 
having inferior judges, who pats ſentence of death occa— 
fionally on malefactors of any nation, except the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain, All the company's affairs are directed by 


him and his council, who are inveited with the power of in- 


fitting corporal puniſhment, thort of life and member, 
upon ſuch Europeans as are in the ſervice, and diſpoſe of 
all places of trult and profit. By virtue of an act palled in 


the courle of this very feſſion, the military officers belonging 


to the company were permitted to hold courts-martial, and 
puniſh their ſoldiers according to the degree of their delin— 
quency. 


turns it makes in callicoes and muſlins. Towards the latter 
end of the laſt century the Engliſh company had a flourith- 
ing factory at Maſulipatam, ſtanding on the north fide of 
the river Nagundi, which ſeparates the provinces of Gol- 
conda and Biſnagar, in the latitude of 16 degrees and 30 
minutes; but now there is no European ſettlement here, 
except a Dutch factory, maintained for carrying on the 
chintz commerce. At Viligapatam, fituated {till farther to 
the northward, the Engliſh poſſeſs a factory, regularly for- 
tified, on the fide of a river, which, however, a dangerous 
bar has rendered unfit for navigation. The adjacent coun- 
try affords cotton cloths and the beſt ſtriped muſlins of 
India. It is chiefly for the uſe of this ſettlement that the 
company maintains a factory at Ganjam, the moſt eaſtern 


„ The trade confiſls of long eloths of different colours, 
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gal. 


Its territory extends about eight miles along 


In a word, Madras is of the utmoſt importance 
to the company of its ſtrength, wealth, and the great fe- 


town in the province or kingdom of Golconda, ſituated 
a country aboynding with rice and ſugar canes. Still, 
ther to the north coaſt, in the latitude of 22 degrees, „ 
company maintains a factory at Balaſore, which was 6 
merly very conſiderable ; but hath been of very little c. 
{ſequence ſince the navigation of the river Huguely was 
proved. At this place every European ſhip bound ; 
Bengal and the Ganges takes in a pilot. The climate |... 
counted very ſalubrious ; but the adjacent country is , 


tul to admiration, and here are conſiderable manujy,.. 


of cotton and filk. Without ſkilful pilots, the Lo, 
would find it very difficult to navigate the different g 
nels through which the river Ganges diſcharges it{c!; ;... 
the ſea at the bottom of the bay of Bengal. On the fo 
ern branch is a town called Pipely, where there wa, g 
merly an Engliſh factory: but this was removed to Hu, 
160 miles farther up the river; a place which, worth, 
with the company's ſettlements at Calcutta, were the ca. 
poriums of their commerce for the whole kingdom of |1.. 


> 
. 


which is a regular fortification, containing lod gin» |; / 
factors and writers, {tore-houſes for the compan''s mort 44, 
dize, and magazines for their ammunition; As for . 
governor's houte, which likewiſe ſtands within the f, 
Is one of the moſt regular ſtructures in all India. ben 
theſe ſettlements along the ſea-coaft of the peninſula, 4 
on the banks of the Ganges, the Englith Eait-ladia cy». 
pany poſſels certain inland factories and poſts for tlic cn. 
venience and defence of their commerce, either purchatg 
of the nabobs and rajahs, or conquered in the court . 
war. As the operations we propoſe to record were cont; 
to the coaits of Malabar and Coromandel, or the in, 
countries which form the penintula intra Gangem, it il 
be unneceflary to deſcribe the factory at Bencoolen, on th: 
iſland of Sumatra, or any ſettlement which the Enolif; ny. 
teis in other parts of the Eaſt-Indies., Hs 
In order to underitand the military tranſactions of the 
Engliſh company in India, the reader will take notice; thi: 
immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, mont 


Hit 
Ane 


Dupleix, who commanded for the French in that count, 


began by lus intrigues to ſow the ſeeds of diftenFon an 

. a 1 8 : ® 4 
the nabobs, that he might be the better able to fill in troy 
bled waters. Nizam Almiluck, the mogul's viceroy 9 


Decan, having the right of nominating a governor 0 
Carnatic, now more generally known by the nainc of the 


nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy Khan to that office, 


in the year 1745. The viceroy dying was ſucceeded in his 
viceroyalty or ſubaſhip, by his ſecond ſon. Nazirzing, 
whom the mogul confirmed. He was oppoled in lis pre- 
tenſions by his own couſin Muzapherzing, who had 1e. 
courſe to the aſſiſtance of M. Dupleix, and obtained {rom 
him a re-entorcement of Europeans and artillery, in con- 
ſideration of many preſents and promiſes, which he fulſill4 
in the ſequel. Thus re-enforced, and joined by one 
Chund Saiby an active Indian chief, he took the field again 
his kinſman Nazirzing, who was ſupported by a body of 
Engliſh troops under colonel Laurence. 
dreading an engagement, retired in the night; and Mu- 
zapherzing, feeing himſelf abandoned by all his own troops, 
appealed to the clemency of his couſin, who ſpared his lite, 
but detained him as a {tate priſoner. In this ſituation, he 
formed a conſpiracy againſt his kinſman's life, with Ni. 
zirzing's prime miniſter, and the nabobs of Cadupab an! 
Condaneor, then in his camp; and the confpirators were 
encouraged in their ſcheme by Dupleix and Chunda Sab, 
who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus ſtimulated, then 
murdered Nazirzing in his camp, and proclaimed Mu 
zapherzing viceroy of Decan. In the tents of the mut- 
dered viceroy they found an immenſe treaſure, of which 
great ſhare fell to M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzing ie 
uſurper at this time aflociated in the government. 1 
virtue of this aflociation the Frenchman aſſumed the fate 
and formalities of an eaſtern prince; and he and his col- 
league Muzapherzing appointed Chunda Saib nabob of Ar- 
cot, Anaverdy Khan, the late nabob, had been in the year 
1749, defeated and flain by Muzapherzing and Chunda 
Saib, with the aſſiſtance of the French auxiliaries ; and is 
{on Mahomed Ali Khan had put himſelf under the proicc- 
tion of the Engliſh at Madras, and was confirmed by Ni- 
Zarzing, as his father's ſucceſſor in the nabobſhip, or 89 
vernment of Arcot. This government, therefore, was dil. 
puted betwen Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed by the le. 
gal viceroy Nazirzing, ſupported by the Engliſh compan! 
and Chunda Saib, nominated by the uſurper Muzapherzing, 


ſallampores, morees, dimities, ginghams, and ſuccations. 
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d protected by Dupleix, who commanded at Pondicherry. 


| 1 urapherzing did not long ſurvive his uſurpation. In the 


the fame nabobs who had promoted him to his 
thinking themſelves ill rewarded for 

eir ſervices, fell upon him ſuddenly, routed his troops, 
Hd put him to death; and the next day the chiefs of the 
Army proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother to Nazirzing, vice- 
Sy of Decan: on the other hand, the mogul appointed 
>-17edy Khan, who was the elder brother o Sallabatzing : 
Ind this prince confirmed Mahommed Ali Khan in the go- 
Fernment of Arcot: but the affairs of the mogul's court 
Pere then in ſuch confuſion, that he could not ſpare an 
Irm to ſupport the nomination he had made. Chunda 
&.i, nabob of Arcot, having been depoſed by the great 
ou), who placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, he re- 
Plved to recover his government by force, and had recourſe 
Io che French general at Pondicherry, who re-enforced him 


1 
be - 7 2 
1 8 & 


& ch 2000 ſepoys, or ſoldiers of the country, 60 caffrees, 


and 420 French troops, on condition that, if he proved 
T.ccelsfil in his enterpriſe, he ſhould cede to the French the 
down of Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with its 


Pep endencies, conſiſting of 45 villages. Thus re- enforced, 


de defeated his rival Anaverdy Khan, who loſt his life in 
tc engagement, re-atſumed the government of Arcot, and 
PDunctually performed the conditions which had been ſti- 


pulated by his French allies. | | 
” Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of his father, had 


fed to Tiruchirapalli, 2 and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the 


Engliſh, who favoured him with a re-enforcement of mo- 


ney, men, and ammunition, under the conduct of major 


ET .urence, a brave and experienced officer. By dint of 


this ſupply, he gained ſome advantages over the enemy, 
who were obliged to retreat; but no deciſive blow was given. 


9 


NG. 30; 


European engineers. Though their approaches were re- 
tarded by the repeated and reſolute ſallies of mr. Clive, 
they at length effected two breaches, ſuppoſed to be prac- 
ticable; and on the 14th day of October, in the year 1751, 
gave a general affault, Mr Clive, having received inti— 
mation of their deſign, had made ſuch preparations for 
their reception, that they were repulſed in every quarter 
with great loſs, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege with the ut- 
moll precipitation. 
This gallant Engliſhman, not content with the reputation 
he had acquired from his noble defence, was no fooner re- 
enforced by a detachment under captain Kirkpatrick from 
Trichinopoly, then he marched in purſuit of the enemy, 
whom he overtook in the plains of Arani. There, on the 
3d day of December, he attacked them with irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity; and after an obſtinate diſpute, obtained a com- 
plete victory at a very ſmall expence. The forts of Time- 
ry, Caujeveram, and Aranie, ſurrendered to the terrour of 
his name, rather than to the force of his arms; and he re- 
turned to the Fort of St. David's in triumph. He had en- 
joyed a very few weeks of repoſe, when he was ſummoned 
to the field by freſh incurſions of the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1752, he marched with a {mall detachment 
to Madras, where he was joined by a re-enforcement from 
Bengal, the whole number not exceeding 300 Europeans, 


and aflembled a body of the natives, that he might have at 


leaſt the appearance of an army. With theſe he proceeded 
to Koveripauk, about 15 miles from Arcot, where he found 
the French and Indians, conſiſting of 1500 ſepoys, 1700 
horſe, a body of natives, and 150 Europeans, with eight 
pieces of cannon. Though they were advantageouſly poſted 
and entrenched, and the day was already far advanced, mr. 
Clive advanced againſt them with his uſual intrepidity; but 


Mahommed afterwards repaired in perſon to Fort St. Da- 
rid's, to demand more powerful ſuccours, alledging that 
his fate was connected with the intereſt of the Engliſh com- 
© pany, which in time would be obliged to abandon the whole 


the victory remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe. It was 
now dark, and the battle doubtful, when mr. Clive ſent 
round a detachment to fall on the rear of the French bat— 


tery. This attac was executed with great reſolution, while 


E happened but a few ſkirmiſhes, which generally terminated pany's ſervice. On the 18th day of March this officer, ac- 
1 to the advantage of the Engliſh auxiliaries. In order to companied by mr. Clive, took the field, and was joined by 
© WT make adiverſion, and divide the French forces, the com- captain de Gingins at Tiruchirapalli. From hence he de- 
© WE pany reiolved to ſend a detachment into the province of tached mr. Clive, with 400 European ſoldiers, a few Mah- 
Arcot; and this was one of the firſt occaſions upon which ratta horſe, and a body of ſepoys, to cut off the enemy's 
wle extraordinary talents of mr. Clive were diſplayed. He retreat to Pondicherry. In the courſe of this expedition he 
bad entered into the ſervice of the Eaſt-India company as a diſlodged a ſtrong body of the foe poſted at Samiaveram, 
y = writer, and was conſidered as a perſon very indifferently and obliged Chunda Saib to through a body of troops into 
* We. qualified for ſucceeding in any civil (tation of life. He now a ſtrong tortified temple, or pagoda, upon the river Kole- 
© WE offered his ſervice in a military capacity, and actually began roon, which was immediately inveſted. The commanding 
x his march to Arcot, at the head of 210 Europeans, with 500 officer, in attempting to eſcape, was ſlain with ſome others, 
{ Þ {cpoys. ® | and the reſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. They were till in 
" WH Such was the reſolution, ſecreſy and diſpatch with which poſſeſſion of another fortified temple, hich he alſo beſieged 
conducted this enterpriſe, that the enemy knew no- in form, and reduced by capitulation. Having ſubdued 
) E thing of his motions until he was in poſſeſſion of the capi- theſe forts, he marched directly to Volconda, whither he 
. al, which he took without oppoſition. The inhabitants, underſtood the French commander D'Anteuil had retired. 
: expecting to be plundered, offered him a large ſum to ſpare He found that officer entrenched in a village, from whence 
p their city; but they derived their ſecurity from the genero- he drove him with precipitation, and made himſelf maſter 
ci and diſcretion of the conqueror. He refuſed the prof- of the French cannon. The enemy attempted to fave them- 
J fered ranſom, and iſſued a proclamation, intimating, That ſelves in a neighbouring fort; but the gates being ſhut 
0 q thoſe who were willing to remain 1n their houſes ſhould be againſt them by the governor, who was apprehenſive that 
brotected from inſult and injury, and the reſt have leave to they would be followed pell-mell by the Engliſh, mr. Clive 
g etire with all their effects, except proviſions, for which he attacked them with great fury, and made a confiderable 
: E promiſed to pay the full value. By this ſage conduct he 


—_ _- 


EFcoaſt, ſhould they allow the enemy to eee in their con- 
queſts. 

ed another ſtrong re-enforcement, under the command of 
captain Cope; but nothing of importance was attempted, 


In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, he recetv- 


and the Engliſh auxiliaries retired. Then Mahommed was 


attacked by the enemy, who obtained a complete victory 
over him. Finding it impoſſible to maintain his footing by 


his own ſtrength, he entered into a cloſe alliance with the 


EF Engliſh, and ceded to them ſome commercial points, 
which had been long in difpute. 
nin Cope to put Tiruchirapalli in a poſture of defence; 
E while captain de Gingins, a Swils officer, marched at the 
bead of 400 Europeans to the nabob's aſſiſtance. The two 
E armies being pretty equal in ſtrength, lay encamped in 
Eight of each other a whole month; during which nothing 


Then they detachcd cap- 


conciliated the affections of the people ſo entirely, that 
even thoſe who quitted the place ſupplied him with exact 
E intelligence of the encmy's defigns, when he was beſieged 
uin the ſequel. The town was in a little time inveſted by 
Aya Saib, ſon of Chunda Saib, at the head of a numerous 


amp, and the operations of the ſiege were conducted by 


b Tiruchirapalli, commonly called Trichinopoly, fituated near the river 
3 apogee l above 200 miles to the ſouthward of Madras, is the capital of a 
mal kingdom belonging to the government of Arcot, and bounded on the 
I biſt by the kingdom of anjore. e 


the Engliſh in front entered the entrenchments with their 
bayonets fixed; and though very little tinctured with diſ- 
cipline, diſplayed the ſpirit and activity of hardy veterans. 
This double attac diſconcerted the enemy in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they ſoon deſiſted from all oppoſition. A conſi- 
derable carnage enſued; yet the greater part of the enen, 


both horſe and foot, ſaved themſelves by fight, under 
cover of the darkneſs. The French, to a man, threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves proſoners of war; 
and all the cannon and baggage fell into the hands of the 
victor. 8 | 

The province of Arcot being thus cleared of the enemy, 
mr. Clive, with his forces, returned to Fort St. David's, 
where he found major Laurence juſt arrived from England, b 
to take upon him the command of the troops in the om- 


ſlaughter: but his humanity being ſhocked at this carnage, 
he 5 a flag of truce to the vanquiſhed, with terms of 
capitulation, which they readily embraced. Theſe articles 
imported, That D' Anteuil, and three other officers, ſhould 
remain priſoners on parole for one year: that the garriſon 
ſhould be exchanged, and the money and ſtores be deliver- 
ed to the nabob whom the Engliſh ſupported. 


The ſepoys are the mercenaries of the country, who are hired as ſol- 
diers occaſionally by all parties. 


? Major Laurence had failed for Eagland in the year 1750. 
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During theſe tranſactions Chunda Saib lay encamped with 
an army of 30,000 then at Syrinham, an iſland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruchirapalli, which he longed eagerly to 
poſſeſs. Hither major Laurence marched with his Indian 
allies, a and took his meaſures ſo well, that the enemy's pro- 
viſions were entirely intercepted. Chunda Saib, in at- 
tempting to fly, was taken priſoner by the nabob of Tanjore, 
an ally of the Engliſh company, who ordered his head to 
be ſtruc off, in order to prevent the difputes which other- 
wiſe would have ariſen among the captors.” The main bo- 


dy of the army being attacked by major Laurence, and to- 


tally defeated, the 1fland of Syrinham was furrendered, and 
about 1000 European French foldiers, under the command 
of mr. Law, nephew to the famous Law who ſchemed the 
VIiſhfhippi company, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
including 30 ofhcers with 40 pieces of cannon, and 10 mor- 
tars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by this 
diſaſter, reſolved to maintain the cauſe which he had eſpouſ- 
ed. He proclaimed Raja Saib, the ton of Chund Saib, na- 
bob of Arcot; and afterwards pretended that he himſelf had 
received from the mogul ſanids or commiſſions, appointing 
him governor of all the Carnatick, from the river Kriſtnah 
to the ſea : but theſe ſanids appeared in the ſequel to be 
forged. In order to complete the comedy, a ſuppoſed meſ- 
ſenger from Delhi was rece:ved at Pondicherry as embaila- 
dor from the mogul. Dupleix, mounted on an elephant, 
preceded by muſic and dancing women, in the oriental 
manner, received in public his commiſſion from the hands 
of the pretender embaſſador. He affected the eaſtern ſtate, 
kept his darbar or court, where he appeared fitting crols- 
legged on a ſopha, and received prefents as prince of the 


country from his own council, as well as from the natives. 


In the mean time, hoſtilities continued between the forces 
of the two companies, as auxiliaries to the contending na- 
bobs. The Englith, under major Kinnier, made an unſuc- 
celsful attempt upon Gingee, a firong town ſituated to the 
welt of Pondicherry. Major Laurence defeated a ſtrong 
body of French and natives, commanded by Dupleix's ne- 
phew, M. de Derjean, in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
cherry, and took him priſoner, together with 15 othcers: 
after this ſucceſs, mr. Clive reduced the forts of Covelong 
and Chengalput, the laſt very ſtrong, fituated about 40 


miles to the touthward of Madras. On the other hand, 
M. Dupleix intercepted at tea captain Schaub, with has 


whole Swifs company, whom he detained priſoners at Pon- 
dicherry, although the two nations were not at war with 
each other. During cheſe trantactions Sallabatzing, with a 
body of French under M. de Buſly, advanced towards Au- 


rengabad, which was the feat of government; but he was 


oppoſed by a chief of the Mahrattas, at the head of a nu- 
merous army. Jn the mean time, Gawzedy Khan, the 
elder brother of Sallabatzing, whom the mogul had ap- 
pointed viceroy of Decan, took poſſeſſion of his govern- 
ment at Aurengabad, where in 14 days after his arrival, he 
was poiſoned by his own filter. The mogul immediately ap- 
pointed his ſon Schah Abadin Khan to tucceed his father; 
and this prince actually raiſed an army to come to take 
poſſeſſion : but the mogul's affairs requiring his preſence at 


Delhi, he was obliged to poſtpone his deſign, fo that Sal- 


labatzing was lett without a competitor, and made a preſent 
to the French of all the Engliſh ſettlements to the north- 
ward. Thus concluded the year 1752. Next campaign 
was chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, 
where major Laurence made ſeveral vigorous attacs upon 
the enemy's army, and obtained many advantages, which, 
however, did not prove decifive, becauſe he was fo much 
out- numbered that he could never follow his blow. 

In the courſe of this year, the mogul was depoſed by his 
general Schah Abadin Khan, the viceroy of Decan, who 
raiſed to the throne Allum Geer, another prince of the 
blood. In the ſucceeding year, a negotiation was ſet on 
foot by mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, and M. Dupleix, 
and conferences were opened at Sadraſs, a. Dutch ſettle- 
ment between Pondicherry and Fort St. George ; but this 
proved abortive ; and many other gallant efforts were made 
by major Laurence in the territory of Trichinopoly, which 
ſtill continued to be the ſcene of action. In the courſe of 
this year admiral Watſon arrived on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del with a ſquadron of thips of war, having on board a re- 
giment commanded by colonel Aldercroon: at the fame 
time the ſhips from France brought over to Pondicherry the 


* His army conſiſted of 1200 Europeans and Topaſſes in battalions, 2000 


ſepoys ; with the forces of the nabob, the kings of Tanjore, Muiſſack, and 
Mahrattas; amounted to 1 500 horſe, and 10,000 infantry: Topaſſes are 
deſcendants from the Portugueſe, The Mahrattas are native * e of a 
very numerous and powerful nation, which hath more than once given law to 
the mogul, | | 


u IS TOR YO ENGL AN ÞD. 


to mr. Saunders, profeſſing the moſt pacific incling;.,. 


Croix, to the river of this name; which was in the ſequel, 


Sieur Godeheu, commillary-general and governor- gene 
of all their ſettlements, at whoſe arrival Dupliex dep, 
for Europe. The new governor immediately wrote 3 1 


and propoſing a ſuſpenſion of arms between the two c 
panies, until their diſputes could be amicably adj, 
This propoſal was very agreeable to the governor ai c 
eil at Madras, and a ceflation of arms actually tool; ola 


— 


in the month of October, in the year 17 54. Deputics he 
{ent to Pondicherry, a proviſional treaty and truce 
concluded, on condition that neither of the two compan, 
ſhould for the future interfere in any difference chat nig 
riſe between the princes of the country. The other art. 
related to the places and ſettlements that ſhould be ret;,,, 
or poſſeſſed by the reſpective companies, until freſh cn. 
relating to this agreement ſhould arrive from the cours 
London and Verſailles, tranſmitted by the two Kat Jy. 
compa::y of France and England. Until ſuch orders fh 
arrive, it was ſtipulated that either nation ſhould be allgy,; 
to procure any new grant or ceſſion, or to build for c, 
the defence of new eſtabliſhments ; and that they ſhuuls,.. 
proceed to any ceſſion, retroceſſion, or evacuation of yi. 
they then poſlefled; but every thing ſhould remain on tt. 
footing of ulti poſſidetis. How pacific ſoever the ſentimen 
of the French ſubjects might have been at this period in f. 
Eaſt-Indies, certain it is, the defigns of the French gots. 
nors in America were altogether hoſtile, and their condi? 
haſtening towards a rupture, which kindled up a bloody yy 
in every diviſion of the globe. RN _ 

As this war may be termed a native of America, and i; 
principal icenes of it were acted on that continent, we ſi! 
for. the information of the reader, ſketch out the fituariq: q 
the then Britiſh colonies as they bordered: on each oj 
and extended along the {ea-coatt, from the gulf of St. Laa. 
rence as far ſouth as the country of Florida. We ſhall en. 1 
merate che Indian nations that lie {cattered about their c. 


Ned 


fines, and delienate the manner in which the French he. 99 
med them in by a ſurpriſing line of fortifications. Shock Eve 
we comprehend Hudſon's-Bay, with the adjacent COUNtrics mill 
and the banks of Newfoundland, in this geographical da, rib 
we might athrm that Great-Britain at that time poſſel:d; wh 
territory along the ſea-coaſt, extending 15700 miles in a dl. yea 


rect line, from the Goth to the 3 iſt degree of northern i. but 
tude : but as theſe two countries were not concerned in; 


Nc 
diſpute, we ſhall advance from the northward to: the a 105 
thern ſide of the gulf of St. Laurence; and beginning with adn 
Acadia or Novia- Scotia, deſcribe our ſettlements, as they whe 
he in a ſoutherly direction, as far as the gulf of Flond. RT Th 
This great tract of country, itretching 15 degrees of h. ban 
tude, is waſhed on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean: the for. MI Net 
thern boundary is Spaniſh Florida; but to the weſtward the WM ca; 
limits are uncertain, ſome affirming that the juriſdiction of Cee 
the colonies penetrates through the whole continent, as ia WF ( 
as the ſouth-ſea; while others, with more moderation, Na. 
think they are naturally bounded by the river Illionois tha WI boi 
runs into*the Miſſiſſippi, and in a manner connects hu if 
river with the chain of lakes known by the names of Mich. but 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the three firſt commun- cli 
cating with each other, and the laſt diſcharging itſelt ins WE as 
the river St. Laurence, which running by Montreal and WE tics 
Quebec iſſues into the bay of the ſame denomination, fam WF kin 
ing the northern boundary of Nova-Scotia. The Frenc, ble 
who had no legal claim to any lands on the ſouth fide of ths WF cul 
river, nevertheleſs, with an inſolence of ambition peculiar WF oal 
to themſelves, not only extended their forts from the ſource WF hic 
of the St. Laurence, through an immenſe tract of that cou. 1» 
try, as far as the Miſſiſſippi, which diſembogues itſelf s WW Sc: 
the gulf of Florida; but alſo, by a ſeries of unparallelel WF an 
encroachments, endeavouring to contract the. Engliſh cob. co 
mes within ſuch narrow limits as would have cut off alm WE 
one-half of their poſſeſſions. As we have already give) * . Ne 
geographical deſcription of Nova-Scotia, and mentions WW fir 
the particulars of the new ſettlement of Halifax, we hat no 
now only obſerve, that it is ſurrounded on three ſides b ur 
the ſea, the gulf, and river of St, Laurence; that its oer qu 
nal boundary to the weſt was the river Pentagoet; but u WR vl 
now-contracted within the river St. Croix, becauſe the co Pl 
of Great-Britain did, in the year 1663, grant to the due WW at 


of York, the territory of Sagadahack, ſtretching from St, 


by an expreſs charter from the crown, annexed to the pio. 


* Chunda Saib demanded leave of the Tanjore general to paſs through 
camp to Tanjore, and this requeſt was granted; but, inſlead of being allo” 
to paſs, he was detained priſoner, and as the allies could not agree about t. 
manner in which he ſhould be diſpoſed of, ſome of the Tanjore officels, © 
their own accord, ended the diſpute, by cutting off his head. 


$<rcn6: in luces great plenty of maiz, whicl 
Finds of grain; but produces great plenty maiz, which 


„„ 


Ince of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, one of the four governments 


r New-England. This country, fituated next to Nova- 


-otia, lies between the 41ſt and 45th degrees of north lati- 


S "Je, extending near 300 miles in length, and about 200 

: g ae adth, if we bound it by thoſe tracts which the French 
; volleſled no part of the ſettlements of this country, how- 
i. 


ſtretches above 60 miles from the ſea. The ſummer 
; here intenſely hot, and the winter proportionably ſevere; 
Tevertheleſs, the climate is healthy, and the iky generally 
11 The ſoil is not favourable to any of the European 


the people bake into bread, and brew into beer, though 


Ineir favourite drink is made of melailes hopped, and im- 


oregnated with the tops of the ſpruce- fir, which is a native 
W 1-5 


Lor chis country. The ground raiſes good flax and tolerable 
hemp. Here are great herds ot blac cattle, fome of them 
Eccry large in ſize, a vaſt number of excellent hogs, a breed 
Ef {mall hortes, graceful, ſwift, and hardy; and large flocs 
Lor thcep, whole wool, though not fo fine as that of England, 
is manufactured with great tuccets. : 

| New-England is compoſed of the four provinces known by 
the names of New-Hamplhire, Maflachuſett's-Bay, Rhode- 
land, and Connecticut. It is bounded on the fouth by 
New-York, extending northerly on both ſides of the river 
$ Hudſon, about 200 mules into the country poſſeſſed by the 
ladians of the Five-Nattons, whom the French diſtinguiſh 
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by the name of the Iroquois ; but in breadth this province 


docs not exceed go miles, though it comprchends Long- 
land, lying to the ſouthward of Connecticut. The capi- 
tal, which derives from the province the name of New— 
Vork, is fituated on an excellent harbour in the iſland of 


| Manahatton, extending 14 miles in length, and 5 in breadth, 
at the mouth of the noble river Hudſon, which is naviga- 


ble for above 200 miles. At the diſtance of 150 miles from 
New-York ſtands the town of Albany, upon the fame river. 
In this place all the treaties and other tranſactions are nego- 


tiated between the Engliſh and Irroquois, a contederacy of 
E fre Indian nations, who, by their union, courage, and 


military {k1ll, had reduced a great number of other Indian 


E- tribes, and ſubdued a territory more extenſive than the 
E whole kingdom of France, 


They were about fourſcore 
years ago able to bring 10,000 warriors into the field; 


but now their number is fo greatly diminiſhed by wars, 
epidemical diſeaſes, and the ule of ſpirituous liquars, that 
E they cannot raiſe above 1500 men, even though they have 


SO 


admitted into their confederacy the nation of the Tuſcaroras, 
E whom the Engliſh drove from the confines of Carolina. 
E The Mohok Indians inhabit the country advanced from Al- 
biny. The northern extremities of New-Hampſhire and 


New-York are divided by the lakes Champlain and Sa- 


| crament, between which the French had raiſed the tort of 
Crown- Point. Z 


Contiguous to New-York, and lying along the coaſt, in 


u loutherly direction, is the {mall province of New-Jerſey, 
E bounded on the welt by the river Delaware, which divides 
it from Pennſylvania, extending about 159 miles in length 
but in breadth not more than one-third of that extent. 


The 
climate, foil, and produce of theſe two provinces, as well 


as of Pennſylvania, are ſimilar. They yield great quanti- 


ties of grain, ſheep, horſes, hogs, and horned cattle ; all 
kind of poultry and game in great abundance; vegeta- 


bles of every ſort in perfection, and excellent fruit, parti— 
cularly peaches and melons. 
= oak, aſh, beech, cheſnut, cedar, walnut-tree, cyprels, 


Their valt foreſt abound with 


| hickery, ſaffafras, and pine; but the timber is not counted 


E { fit for ſhipping as that of New-England and Nova- 
= Scotia. 1 

and hemp. New-York affords mines of iron, and very rich 
copper ore is found in New-Jerley. 


Thele provinces produce great quantities of flax 


Pennſylvania, lying to the ſouthward of New-York and 
New-Jerſey, is bounded on the other fide by Maryland, 
ſtretching 250 miles in length, 200 in breadth, and having 


no communication with the ſea, except by the mouth of the 


nver Delaware. This province was originally ſettled by 


quakers, under the auſpices of the celebrated William Penn, 
& hole deſcendents are ſtill proprietors of the country. 


Philadelphia, the capital iſland, ftands on a tongue of land, 


ai the confluence of the two navigable rivers, the Deleware 
and the Schulkel, diſpoſed in the form of a regular oblong, 
3 and detigned by the original plan to extend from the one to 


me other. The ſtreets, which are broad, ſpacious and uni- 
form, crols each other at right angles, leaving proper {paces 
or churches, markets, and other public edifices. The 
houles are neatly built of bric, the quays ſpacious and 
magnificent, the warehouſes large and numerous, and the 
Xs commodious and well contrived for ſhip-building. 


- Potowmack on the ſouth. 


very low and ſwampy, and the toil is extremely fertile. 
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Pennſylvania is underſtood to extend as far northerly as the 
banks of the lake Erie, where the French erected a fort. 
They allo raiſed another at tome diſtance to the fouthward 
of the Reviere- au-Beuf, and made other encroachments on 
this colony. | 9 

Adjoining to part of Pennſylvania, on the ſea coaſt, lies 
the province of Maryland, a tract of land ſituated along 
the bay of Chefapeak, in length about 140 miles, and near- 
ly of the ſame breadth, bounded on the north by Penntyl- 
vania, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, and by the river 
This country was irft planted 
with Roman catholics by lord Baltimore, to whom Charles 
II. granted it by patent. In the ſequel, however, people 
of all religions were admitted into this ſettlement, and in- 
dulged with liberty of conſcience, and at preſent the reign- 
ing religion is that of the Engliſh church. The climate is 
very ſultry in ſummer, and not very ſalubrious. The ſoil 
is fruitful, and produces a great quantity of tobacco, which 
the people cultivate as their ſtaple commodity. The feat 
of government is eſtabliſhed at Annapolis, a ſmall town 
beautifully ſituated on the river Patuxent, 

Tracing the fea-coatt ſtill ſoutherly, the next ſettlement 
is Virginia, watered on the north by the river Potowmack, 
which 1s the boundary between this and the colony laſt de- 
ſcribed, having the bay of Cheſapeak to the caſt, bounded 
on the ſouth by Carolina, and extending weſtward without 
any preſcribed limits, though the plantations have reached 
no farther than the great Allegany mountains; ſo that the 
province, as now potletled, ſtretches in length about 240 
miles, and in breadth not above 200, lying between 55th 
and 4oth degrees of latitude. In failing to Virginia, navi— 
gators ſteer through a ſtrait formed by two points, called 
the Capes, into the bay of Chelapeak, a large inlet that 
runs zoo miles into the country, from fouth to north, cover- 
ed from the Atlantick ocean, by the eaſtern fide of Mary- 
land, and a {mall portion of Virginia on the fame penintula. 
This noble bay is about 18 miles broad for a conſiderable 
ſpace, and 7 at its narrowelt part, yielding generally 9 fa— 
thoms depth of water; on both ſides it receives many navi- 
gable rivers, thoſe on the Virginia fide being known by the 


names of James-river, York-river, the Rappahannock, and 


Potowmack. This country, eſpecially towards the ſea, lies 
The 
air and weather are variable, the heats of ſummar exceliive, 
the froſts of winter ſudden, and intenſely cold; ſo that upon 
the whole, the climate is neither very agreeable nor healthy, 
the people being particularly ſubject to agues and pleuretic 
diſorders. The province abounds with vaſt foreſts of tim- 


ber; the plains are covered with a ſurpriſing luxuriancy of 
vegetables, flowers, and flowering ſhrubs, diffuſing the 


molt delicious fragrance. The ground yields plenty of 
corn, and every ſort of fruit in great abundance and per- 
tection. Horned cattle and hogs have here multiplied to 
admiration ſince they were firſt imported from Europe. 
The animals, natives of this and the neighbouring coun— 
tries, are deer, panthers or tygers, bears, wolves, foxcs, 
ſquirrels, racoons, and creatures called opoſſums, with an 
infinite variety of beautiful birds, and a diverſity of ſer— 
pents, among which the rattle-tnake is the molt remark- 
able. | | 

Virginia is bounded to the ſouth by the two Carolinas, 
ſituated between the 46th and 31ſt degrees of latitude; the 
length amounting to upwards of 400 miles, and the breadth 
extending near 3oo, as far as the Indian nations called the 
Catawbas, the Creeks, and Cherokces. The country of 
Carolina is divided into two governments, of which the 
molt northern is the moſt inconſiderable. The climate in 
both 1s the ſame, as well as the toil: the firſt is warm, 
though not unhealthy; the laſt extremely fertile, yielding 
every thing in plenty which 1s produced in Virginia, be- 
ſides abundance of excellent oranges, and ſome commodi- 
ties which are not found to the northward. North-Caroc- 
lina, though not ſo opulent, is more populous than the 
louthern part. The coloniſts of North- Carolina carry on 
a conſiderable traffic in tar, pitch, turpentine, faves, 
ſhingles, lumber, corn, peas, pork, and beef, tobacco, 
deer-tkins, indigo, wheat, rice, bees-wax, tallow, bacon, 
and hog's lard, cotton and ſquared timber, live cattle, with 
the ſkins of beayer, racoon, fox, minx, wild cat, and otter. 
South-Carolina is much better cultivated ; the people are 
more civiliſed, and the commerce more important. The 
capital of this province, called Charles-Town, is finely ſitu- 
ated at the confluence of two navigable rivers, having the 
advantage of a commodious harbour. Their trade, exclu- 
five of the articles we have already mentioned as common 
to this government and that of North-Carolina, conlitts gf 
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two chief ſtaple commodities, rice and indigo, which they 
cultivate with great ſucceſs; and they have likewiſe made 
come progreſs in the culture of ſilk. | 

The moſt ſouthern of all our ſettlements on this coaſt is 
Georgia, extending about 60 miles from north to ſouth, 
along the ſea-ſhorez but widening in the inland parts to 
above 150, and ſtretching almoſt 300 from the ſea to the 
Apalachian mountains. This country differs very little 
from that of South-Carolina, with which 1t borders; yet 
the ſummer is here more hot, and the ſoil not ſo fertile. 
Savannah, the capital, ſtands —— N for trade, about 
10 miles from the ſea, on a river of the ſame name, navi- 
gable with large boats 200 miles farther up to the ſecond 
town, called Auguſta, a place that flouriſhes by the Indian 
trade of ſkins, which the inhabitants carry on with their 
neighbours the Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, 
who are the moſt numerous and powerful tribes in America. 
Georgia is bounded on the ſouth by the river Attamaha, at 
no great diſtance from the Spaniſh fort of St. 3 

Having thus exhibited a ſuccinct view of the Britiſh co- 
lonies in North-America, for the information of the reader, 
we ſhall now reſume the thread of our hiſtory, and particu- 
lariſe the tranſactions by which the preſent year was diſtin- 
3 on this extenſive continent. The government of 


* 


'ngland having received nothing but evaſive anſwers from 


the court of France, touching the complaints that were 


made of the encroachments in America, diſpached orders 
to all the governors of that country to repel force by force, 
and drive the French from their ſettlements on the river 
Ohia. Accordingly, the provinces of Virginia and Penn. 
tylvania took this important affair into their conſideration; 
but while they deliberated, the French vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted their deſigns on the other ſide of the mountains. 
They ſurprized Logs-town, which the Virginians had built 
upon the Ohio; made themſelves maſters of the Block-houſe 
and Truck-houſe, where they found ſkins and other com- 
modities to the amount of 20, oool. and deſtroyed all the 
Britiſh traders, except two who tound means to eſcape. At 
the ſame time, M. de Contrecœur, with 1000 men and 18 


pieces of cannon, arrived in zoo canoes from Vanengo, 


a fort they had raifed on the banks of the Ohio, and re- 
duced by ſurprize a Britiſh fort which the Virginians had 
built on the forks of the Monangahela, that runs into the 
ſame river. „ | we 
Thele hoſtilities were followed by divers ſkirmaſhes be- 
tween the people of the two nations, which were fought with 
various ſucceſs. At length the governors of the Engliſh 
ſettlements received orders from England to form a poli— 
tical confederacy, for their mutual defence: and the govyer- 
nor of New-York was directed to confer with the chiefs of 


the Six Nations, with a view to detach them from the 
French intereſt by dint of promiſes and preſents of value, 


ſent over for that purpoſe. A congreſs was accordingly ap- 
pointed at Albany, to which place the governor of New- 
York repaired,” accompanied by commiſſioners trom all 


the other Britith ſettlements : but a very {mall number of 


Indians arrived, and even theſe ſeemed to be indifferent to 
the advances and exhortations that were made by the Eng- 
I;iſh orator. The truth is, the French had artfully weaned 
them from their attachment ro the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 


Nevertheleſs, they accepted the preſents, renewed their 


treaties with the king of England, and even demanded his 
aſſiſtance in driving the French from the poſts and poſſeſſions 
they had uſurped within the Indian territories. It was in 
conſequence of the meaſures here taken, that colonel Waſh- 


ington was detached from Virginia with 400 men, and oc- 


cupied a 1285 on the banks of the river Ohio, where he 
threw up ſome works, and erected a kind of occaſional fort, 


in hopes of being able to defend himſelf in that ſituation, 


until he ſhould be joined by a re- enforcement from New- 


York, which, however, did not arrive. | 


While he remained in this fituation, De Viller, a French 


commander, at the head of goo men, being on his march 


to diſlodge Waſhington, detached one Jamonville, an in- 


teripr officer, with a {mall party, and a formal ſummons to 


colonel Waſhington, requiring him to quit the fort, which 
he pretended was huilt on ground belonging to the French, 


or their allies. So little regard was paid to this intimation, 
that the Engliſh fell upon this party, - and, as the French af- 


firm, without the leaſt provocation, either flew or took the 


whole detachment. De Viller, incented at theſe unprovoked 


hoſtilities, marched up to the attac, which Waſhineton 


D 


for ſome time ſuſtained under manifold diſadvantages. At 


length, however, he ſurrendered the fort upon capitula- 
tion, for the performance of which he left two officers as 


hoſtages in the hands of the French; and in his retreat was 
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in North-America, pi eee, them to join their endeaygy. 
8 6 


| eaſily effected. The different colonies were divided by dif 


terribly harraſſed by the Indians, who plundered his h, 
gage, and maſſacred his people. This event was no food 
known in England, than the Britiſh embaſſador ar p,, 
received directions to complain of it to the French minjg,, 
as an open violation of the peace; but this repreſen, 
had no effect. | 3 I 

Both nations by this time foreſaw that a rupture wo: 141, 
inevitable, and each reſolved to make ſuitable preparation 
France continued to ſend re-enforcements of men, andi 
plies of ammunition to Quebec, for the proſecution of ha 
ambitious projects; and the miniſtry of Great-Britain traut 
mitted ſalutary cautions to the governors of the Province 


for repelling the incurſions of the enemy. Such an union 
ſeemed neceflary for their common preſervation was 10 


ferent views and intereſts, both religious and political: h. 
ſides, every ſettlement was diſtracted into factions, form. 
by the governor and the demagogues of the affembly . .. 
other words, an oppoſition like that in parliament, an, 
continual ſtruggle between the liberties of the people andi 
prerogative of the proprietor, whether ſovereign or 
Mr Dinwiddie, gover::or of Virginia, having demande 
certain perquiſite or fee for every patent he ſhould pat; fi 
land, the affembly voted his demand illegal, arbitrary, 0 
oppreſſive. They declared that every man who paid j 
ſhould be deemed an enemy to his country, and ſent ore 
an agent to London, to follicit the ſuppreſſion of this in. 
poſition. The repreſentatives of the people in Pennſylyan; 
waſted the time in vain deliberations and violent diſpute 
with their proprietors, while the enemy infeſted their fron. 
tiers. The colony of New-York was filled with diſconten 
and animoſity. Sir Danvers Oſhorne, who had been ay 
pointed governor of this province, died immediately ater 
his arrival at New-York, and the inſtructions he had x. 
ceived were expoled to public cenſure. The preamble in. 
veighed ſeverely againit the want of duty, allegiance, la. 
alty, and unanimity hich had lately appeared fo notoriou 
in the aſſembly of that province, who had violated the roy Mi 
commiſſion and inſtructions, by afluming to themſelves the ven 
power to diſpoſe of public money in the laws which they ha! Ml 3 


occaſionally paſſed. This gentleman was, therefore, direc. He 
ted to inſiſt upon the reformation of all thoſe public abuſe, n tr 
and upon the eitabliſhment of a certain ſupply for the fe A&vra 
vice of the government, as well as upon the ſettlement of: eme 
falary for himſelf. Moreover, his majeſty, in theſe iaftrc. e 
tions, ſignified his will and pleaſure, That all money rail! RS 

for the ſupply and ſupport of government, or upon a] Lon. 
emergency for immediate ſervice, ſhould be diſpoſed of nd In 


applied properly to the uſe for which it might be granted, | Poul 


by warrant from the governor, by and with the advice and bad 
conſent of the council of the province, and no otherwiſe: - mt 
that nevertheleſs, the aſſembly ſhould be permitted, fron ich 
time to time, to view and examine the accounts of money en 


diſpoſed of, by virtue of laws which they had enacted : that e 
if any member of the council, or officer holding place of en 


truſt or profit within the government, ſhould, in any mam d 
whatever give his aſſent to, or in any wife advice or concur i nes 
with the aflembly in paſſing any act or vote, whereby e Flo) 
royal prerogative might be leſſened or impaired, or ary een 
money be raiſed or diſpoſed of for the public ſervice, con. WP® © 
trary to or inconſiſtenr with the method preſcribed by the: lte 
inſtructions, the governor ſhould forthwith remove or (ul: 8 
pend ſuch counſellor or officer ſo offending, and give an in. r 
mediate account of his proceedings to the commiſſiones of e 
trade and plantations. Theſe were peremptory injunctions, WſS'® 
which plainly proved that the miniſtry was determined s born 
ſupport the prerogative with a high hand ; but it muſt be big 
owned, at the ſame time, that abundance of provocation W® 
had been given, by the inſolent oppoſition of ſome turbu- WE gol, 
lent individuals, who had exerted all their influence in dil * 


turbing and diſtreſſing the views and deſigns of the gover?: 


ment. While the Britiſh colonies in America were, Þ Wot 
theſe diviſions, in a great meaſure diſabled from making Brit 
vigorous efforts TT. the common enemy, the adminiſta Wa iS 
tion at home began to exert itſelf for their defenſe. Offces Wi BY 
were appointed for two regiments, conſiſting of two bat q 
lions each, to be raiſed in America, and commanded 0) . i 
ſir William Pepperel and governor Shirley, who had enjoyed 88 
the ſame command in the laſt war; and a body of tro 10 
was deſtined for the fame ſervice. | 3 . 

The moſt remarkable incident that marked this year or 
the continent of Europe was the converſion of the bered. Wi * 


tary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who had eſpouſed the prince!s 
Mary of England. He now declared himſelf a Roman cl 
tholic, and was ſuppoſed to have been cajoled to this p- 
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oa by the promiſes of certain powers, who flattered his 
i 4 \hitions in or der to weaken the proteſtant intereſt vu 
many. His father, though deeply affected by his ſon's 
ES cy, did not fail to take immediate meaſures for pre- 

_ WE ring che evil contequences which might otherwiſe have 
Led from bis defection. He forthwith aſſembled the 
tes of the landgraviate, in order to take ſuch meaſures as 
iht appear neceſſary to maintain the religion, laws, and 
nſtitution of the country; and the prince was laid under 
Eltain reſtrictions, which be did not find it an eaſy taſk 
ett aſide. It was enacted, that when the regency ſhould 
Solve to him by ſucceſſion he ſhould not have it in his 
oer to alter the eſtabliſhed laws, or grant any church to 
ons of the Roman communion, for the public exerciſe 
& heir religion; and that he ſhould be excluded from all 
are in the education of his ſons, the eldeſt of whom ſhould 
put in poſſeſſion of the country of Hanau upon his father's 
Tceſſion to the regency of the landgraviate. Thele reſo— 
Ttions were guaranteed by the kings of Pruſſia and Den- 


T The exile of the parliament of Paris, far from having 

ES :imidated the other tribunals from performing what they 

17 = prehended to be their duty, ſerved only to inflame the 
„ contents of the people, and to animate all the courts of 
ace to a full exertion of their authority. The chatelet 
EE nincd to proſecute thole prieſts who refuſed the ſacra- 
„ent to perſons whole conſciences would not allow them to 


pe ſempirc. 


Fembers were ſent to the Baſtile. The ſame proſecutions 
gere carried on, and bold remenſtrances publiſhed by the 
ESrliaments of Aix and Rouen. In a word, the whole 


F ;pprefion of juſtice, ina general ſpirit of diſaffection, and 
Eniverſal anarchy. The prelates, mean while, ſeemed to 
Etiumph in the combuſtion they had raiſed. They entered 
E A aflociations to ſupport each other: they intrigued at 
tourt, and harrafled the king with inlolent declarations, 
Ell he grew tired of their proceedings, and opened his eyes 
o the Fiat conſequences of their pride and obſtinacy. He 
tren took an opportunity of exhorting the archbiſhop of 
paris to act more ſuitably to the character of a clergyman, 
ö 1 recalled the parliament from exile, and they returned 
in triumph, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who ce- 
Elcbrated their arrival at Paris with the moſt extravagant 
demonſtrations of joy; and the archbiſhop, notwithſtanding 
he king's expreſs declaration to the contrary, {till perſiſt- 
ng in countenancing the recuſant prieſts, was baniſhed to 


8 


EConflans-lſous-Charenton, | | | 

In Spain the intereſt of Great-Britain was ſo warmly eſ- 
pouſed, and fo powerfully ſupported by mr. Wall, who 
bad been refident in England, that the French party, 


Vvich all the influence of the marquis de la Enſenada, the 
prime: miniſter, was totally defeated. The king being con- 
vinced that it would be for the intereſt of his ſubjects to live 
on good terms with England, and well appriſed of Enſena- 
Ed's intrigues, ordered that miniſter to be arreſted and con- 
fned, and beſtowed upon mr. Wall the beſt part of his em- 


* continued to oppreſs the ſubjects of Great- Britain employed 


on. in cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras; and repreſen- 
> atlons on this head being made to the court of Madrid, 
.de diſpute was amicably adjuſted between mr. Wall and 
im: Benjamin Keene, the Britiſh embaſſador. While the 
of imereſt of Britain thus triumphed in Spain, it ſeemed to loſe 
ns, ground at the court of Liſbon. His Portuguele majeſty had 
10 bormed vaſt projects of an active commerce, and even eſta- 
be bliſhed an Eaſt- India company: in the mean time he could 
ion not help manifeſting his chagrin at the great quantities of 
bu- We old which were yearly exported from his dominions, as 
he balance due from his ſubjects on Engliſh commodities. 
n. In his endeavours to chec this traffic, which he deemed ſo 


by {WE octrimental to his ſubjects, he inflicted hardſhips on the 


is Britiſh merchants ſettled at Liſbon : ſome were impriſoned 
. on frivolous pretences; others deprived of their property, 
es and obliged to quit the kingdom. He inſiſted upon laying 
a. n impoſition of two per cent. on all the Portugueſe gold 
v» that ſhould be exported ; but the profits of the trade would 
yd ot bear ſuch an exaction. Mean while, there being a ſcar- 
ops WE ty of corn in Portugal, the kingdom was ſupplied from 

"gland; and the people having nothing but gold to pur- 
n chaſe this neceſſary ſupply, the king ſaw the neceſſity of 


oonniving at the exportation of his coin, and the trade re- 
eite into its former channel. 
Numb. 89. 


Hark, by the maritime powers, and the evangelic body of 


m. ibicribe to the bulk Unigenitus, even after three of their 


3 ingdom was filled with ſuch confuſton as threatened a total | 


though countenanced by the queen-mother, and ſuſtained 


ployments. Nevertheleſs, the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies 


dE: QA ND. TA 


On the fourteenth day of November the king of Great- 
Britain opened the ſeffion of parliament with an harangue, 
which intimated nothing of an approaching rupture. He 
laid, That the general ſtate of affairs in Europe had under- 
gone very little alteration ſince their laſt meeting ; that he 
had lately received the ſtrongeſt allurances from his good 
brother the king of Spain of friendſhip and confidence, 
which he would cultivate with harmony and good faith. 
He declared his principal view ſhould be to {trengthen the 
foundation, and ſecure the duration of a general peace; to 
improve the preſent advantages of it for promoting the 
trade of his good ſubjects, and protecting thoſe poſleſlions 
which conſtituted one great ſourſe of their wealth and com- 
merce. Finally, he exhorted them to complete their plan 
tor appropriating the forfeited eſtates in the Highlands to 
the ſervice of the public. He probably avoided mentioning 
the encroachments of France, chat he might ſupply no han- 
dle. for debates on the addrels, which was carricd in both 
houſes almoſt without oppoſition. The government ſeemed 
determined to humble the inlolence of the French councils ; 
and this diſpoſition was fo agreeable to the people in gene- 
ral, that they grudged no expence, and heartily concurred 
with the demands of the miniſtry. | 

The commons granted tor the ſervice of the enſuing vear 
4,73,7291. one million of that ſum expretsly given for ena- 
bling his majeſty to augment his forces by land and fea. 
32,000. were allotted as a ſubſidy to the king of Poland, 


and 20,0001. to the elector of Bavaria, Theſe gratifications 


met with little or no oppoſition in the committee of ſupply ; 
becauſe it was taken for granted, that, in caſe of a rupture, 
France would endeavour to avail hertelf of her ſuperiority 
by land, by invading his Britanuick majeſty's German do- 
minions; and therefore it might be neceflary to ſecure the 
aſſiſtance of {uch allies on the continent. J hat they prog- 
noſticated aright, with reſpect to the deſigus of that ambi- 
tious power, will ſoon appear in the courſe of this hiſtory ; 
which will alſo demonſtrate how little dependence is to be 
placed upon the profeſſed attachment of ſublidiary princes. 
The ſupplies were raiſed by the ſtanding branches of the 
revenue, the land tax and the mult tax, and a lottery for 
1,0000 ; 100,000l. of it to be deducted for the ſervice of 
the public, and the remaining goo, oool. to be charged on 
the produce of the ſinking-fund, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, to commence from the fifth day of Janu— 
ary in the year 1756. The civil tranſactions of this ſeſhon 
were confined to a few objects. Divers new regulations 


were made for encouraging and improving the whale and 


white-herring fiſhery, as well as for finiſhing and putting 
in a proper ſtate of defence a new fort, lately built at Ana- 
maboe on the coalt of Africa. | 

Mr Pitt, the paymaſter-general of the forces, brought in 
a bill, which will ever remain a ſtanding monument of his 
humanity. The poor diſabled veterans, who enjoyed the 
penſion of Chelſea hoſpital, were ſo iniquituouſly oppreſſed 
by a fet of milcreants, who ſupphed them with money per 
advance, at the moſt exhorbitant rates of uſury, that many 
of them with their families, were in danger of ſtarving ; 
and the intention of government in granting ſuch a comfort- 


able ſubſiltence was in a great meaſure defeated. Mr Pitt, 


perceiving that this evil originally flowed from the delay of 
the firſt payment, which the penſioner could not touch till 
the expiration of a whole year after he had been put upon 
the liſt, removed this neceſſity of borrowing, by providing 


in the bill, that half a year's penſion ſhould be advanced 


halt a year before it is due; and the practice of uſury was 
effectually prevented by a clauſe, enacting, That all con- 
tracts ſhould be void by which any penſion might be mort- 
gaged. This humane regulation was unanimouſly approved, 
and having paſſed through both houſes with uncommon 
expedition, received the royal aſſent. | 

Notwithſtanding the unanimity manifeſted by the com- 
mons in every thing relating to the meaſures for acting vi- 
gorouſly againſt the common enemy of the nation, they 
were remarkably diſturbed and divided by a conteſted elec- 
tion of members for Oxfordſhire. In the courſe of this dil- 
pute, the ſtrength and influence of what they called the old 
and new intereſt, or, to ſpeak more intelligibly, of the to- 
tries and whigs in that county, were fully difplayed. The 
candidates ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of the old intereſt, 
were lord viſcount Wenman and fir James Daſhwood ; their 
competitors, -whom the new intereſt ſupported, and of con- 
ſequence the miniſtry countenanced, were lord Parker and 
ſir Edward Turner. Never was any contention of the kind 
maintained with more ſpirit and animoſity or carried on at a 
greater expence. One would have imagined that cach fide 
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conſidered it as a diſpute which muſt have determined - whe- 


310 


ther the nation. ſhould enjoy its ancient liberty, or tamely 


ſubmit to the fetters of corruption. Noblemen and gentle- 
men, clergymen and ladies, employed all their talents and 
induſtry in canvaſſing for either fide, throughout every 
townſhip and village in the county. Scandal emptied her 
whole quiver of inſinuation, calumny, and lampoon ; cor- 
ruption was not remils in 5 and preſents; houſes of 
entertainment were opened; and nothing was for ſome time 
to be ſeen but ſcenes of tumult, riot, and intoxication. 
The revenue of many an independent prince on the cont1- 
nent would not have been ſufficient to afford ſuch ſums of 
money as were expended in the courſe of this diſpute. 
At length they proceeded to election, and the ſheriff made 
a double return of all the four candidates, ſo that not one 
of them could ſit, and the county remained without a re- 
preſentative until this ambiguous affair could be decided in 
the houſe of commons. About the middle of November 
petitions being preſented by the four candidates, as well as 
the gentlemen, clergy, and other frecholders of the county, 
complaining of an undue election, and double return, the 
matter of theſe petitions was heard at the bar of the houſe 
on the 3d day of December. The counſel for lord Wen- 
man and fir James Daſhwood alledged, that they had the 
majority of votes upon the poll, and this circumſtance was 
admitted by the counſel on the other fide: then they pro- 
ceeded to prove by evidence, that after cloſing the poll, 
the ſheriff declared the majority of votes to be in favour of 
theſe two candidates, and adjourned the court from the 23d of 
April to the 8th of May; ſo that the ſcrutiny demanded and 
granted on the behalf of lord Parker and fir Edward Turner 
could not be diſcuſſed before the laſt day of the month, 
when the writ was returnable ; that the ſcrutiny did not be- 
gin till the gth day of May, when the time was protracted 
by diſputes about the manner in which it ſhould be carried 
on ; that lord Parker and fir Edward Turner were allowed 
co object, through the whole poll, to the votes on the other 
ſide, on pretence that their competors ſhould he permitted to 
anſwer theſe objections, and in their turn, objected through the 
whole poll to the votes for lord Parker and ſir Edward Turner, 
who ſhould in the laſt place, have leave to anſwer: that lord 
Wenman and ſir James Daſhwood had diſapproved of this 
method, becauſe they apprehended it might induce their 
conipetitors to make ſuch a number of frivolous objections, 


that they ſhould not have time to anſwer one-half of them, 


much leſs to make objections of their own before the writ 
ſhould be returned; that they foreſaw ſuch a number of 
_ frivolous objections were made, as engroſſed the attention 
of the court till the 25th day of May; fo that they could not 
begin to anſwer any of theſe objections till the 28th; and on 
the zoth the ſheriff, having cloſed the ſcrutiny, made the 
double return. The proof being exbibited, the counſel in- 
ſiſted, that, as they had eſtabliſhed a majority on the poll, 
and demonſtrated that this majority neither was nor could 
be overthrown by ſuch an unfiniſhed ſcrutiny, it was 1n- 
cumbent on the other fide to proceed upon the merits of 
the election, by endeavouring to overthrow that majority of 
which their cliants were in poſſeſſion. A queſtion in the 
houſe being carried to the ſame purpoſe, lord Wenman and 
fir James Daſhwood objected. to 530 votes on the other ſide, 
whom they propoſed to diſqualify. Their counſel examined 
{ſeveral witneſſes, to prove the partiality of the ſheriff in fa- 
vour of lord Parker and fir Edward Turner, and to detect 
theſe candidates in the practice of bribery; for which pur- 
poſe they produced a letter in their own hand-writing. 
They afterwards proceeded to diſqualify particular votes, 
and ſummed up their evidence on the 2 1ſt day of January. 
[1755] Then the counſel for the other fide began to re- 
fute the charge of partialty and corruption; and to anſwer 
the objections that had been made to particular voters. 
They produced evidence to prove, that cuftomary freeholds, 
or cuſtomary holdings, had voted at elections in the coun- 
ties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glouceſter, Wells, and 
Hereford; and thatthe cuſtomary tenants of the manor of 
Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, had been reputed capable of vot- 
ing, and even voted at elections for that county. In a word, 
they continued to examine evidences, argue and refute, 
prove and diſapprove, until the 23d day of April, when, 
after ſome warm debates and diviſions in the houſe, lord 
Parker and fir Ed ward Turner were declared duly elected; and 
the clerk of the crown was ordered to amend the return, by 


r The miniſtry having reſolved to ſend a body of forces to America, to 
act in conjunction with the provincial troops raiſed on that continent, it be- 
came neceflary that the mutiny a& ſhould be rendered more clear and exten- 
five, When this bill, therefore, fell under confideration, it was improved 
with a new clauſe, providing, That all officers and ſoldiers of any troops 
being muſtered and in pay, which are or ſliall be raiſed in any of the Britiſh 


the ſheriff incurred no cenſure for 8 them to +, 


of March fir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, broue\ 


his principal object was to preſerve the public tranquilliy 


— 


A 


T ENGL AND. 


eraſing the names of lord Wenman and fir James Da, 
Many who preſumed to think for themſelves, with. * 
collecting the power and influence of the adminij};,,.! 
were aſtoniſhed at the iſſue of this diſpute ; which ho 
might have eaſily been foreſeen ; inaſmuch as, duri 
courſe of the proceedings, moſt, if not all, of the m. 
queſtions debated in the houſe were determined by à r. 3 
majority in favour of the new intereſt. A great num. 
copy-holders had been admitted to vote at this election, q 


Veyw 
— 
Ng th 


the oath appointed by law to be taken by trecholder: . .. 
vertheleſs, the commons carefully avoided determinina! 
queſtion, Whether copy-holders pollefled of the cal, 
lue of 408. clear of all deductions, have not a right to 
for knights to repreſent the ſhire within which their ca, 
hold eſtates are ſituated ; This point being left down; 
the legiſlature, puts it often in the power of the ſheriff, 
turn which of the candidates he pleaſes to ſupport ; % 
the majority of the voting copy-holders adheres to the“, 
tereſt of his favourites, he will admit their votes both 
the poll and the ſcrutiny ; whereas, ſhould they be 1, 
wife diſpoſed, he will reject them as unqualified. W. 
effect this practice may have upon the independency of jy, 
lament every perſon muſt perceive, who refle&s, that 
almoſt all the counties of England the high-ſheriffs are ,, 
nually appointed by the miniſter for the time being. 
The attention of the legiſlature was chiefly turned Upn 
the conduct of France, which preſerved no medium, 
ſeemed intent upon ſtriking ſome important blow, fl. 
might ſerve as a declaration of war. At Breſt and o. 
ports in that kingdom, the French were employed in equi 
ping a powerful armament, and made no ſcruple to on + 
was intended for North-America. Towards the latter © 


a meſſage from the king to the parliament, intimating, T 


Nat 
Hal 


his majeſt) having at the beginning of the ſeſſion declare 


and at the fame time to protect thoſe poſſeſſions which ch. 
ſtitute one great ſource of the commerce and wealth of 


kingdoms, he now found it neceffary to acquaint the hoy i 

of commons, that the preſent .fituation of affairs made: ch. 
requifite to augment his forces by ſea and land, and tot: po\ 
ſuch other meaſures as might beſt tend to preſerve the gu tho 
ral peace of Europe, and to ſecure the juſt rights and ν uff 
ſeſſions of his crown in America, as well as to repel h bel 
attemps whatſoever that might be made to ſupport or coun. WT (ole 
tenance any deſigns which ſhould be formed againſt his n me 
jeſty and his kingdoms; and his majeſty doubted not b IT pre 
his faithful commons, on whoſe affection and zeal he entre. rea 
ly relied, would enable him to make ſuch augmentation, be. 
and to take ſuch meaſures for ſupporting the honour of b; WT rel: 
crown, and the true intereſt of his people, and for the? pec 
rity of his dominions in the preſent critical conſuncture, « WT liar 
the exigency of affairs might require; in doing which h WIRE 1 


majeſty would have as much regard to the eaſe of hs goal En 
ſubjects as ſhould be conſiſtent with their ſafety and weltar, ſea 


In anſwer to this meflage a very warm and affectionate at WI {pi 
dreſs was preſented to his majeſty; and it was on this occ i Gr 
caſion, that the million was granted for augmenting u doi 
forces by ſea and land.“ The court of Verſailles, notwit tin 
ſtanding the aſſiduity and diſpatch which they were er try 
erting in equipping armaments, and embarking troops, ft Bo 
the ſupport of their ambitious ſchemes in America, ſtill c. the 
tinued to amuſe the Britiſh miniſtry with general declarat- WF Mi 
ons, that no hoſtility was intended, nor the leaſt infringe WWE gu 
ment of the treaty. e ä II 
The earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh embaſſador at Pans WW thc 
having lately died in that city, theſe aſſurances were cem. ica 
municated to the court of London by the marquis de . ef 
repoix, who reſided in England with the ſame characic, Ve 
which he had ſupported fince his firſt arrival with equa! he: anc 
nour and politeneſs. On this occaſion he himſelf was ſo f ab 
impoſed upon by the inſtructions he had received, that ht vo! 
believed the profeſſions of his court were fincere, and fe bu 
ouſly endeavoured to prevent a rupture between the . the 
nations. At length, however, their preparations vere 0 e. 
notorious that he began to ſuſpect the conſequence; and Wo 
the Engliſh miniſtry produced ſuch proofs of their in{nct- We me 
rity and double dealing, that he ſeemed to be ftruc vil! WR * 
aſtoniſhment and chagrin. He repaired to France, and u: Ge 
braided the miniſtry of Verſailles for having made him ws Wl 
inn 
provinces in America, by authority of the reſpective governors or go na 
ments thereof, ſhall at all times, and in all places, when they happen to we I 
or act in conjunction with hig majeſty's Britiſh fo#ees, be liable to mil, W (er: 
law and diſcipline, in like manner, to all intents and purpoſes, as the Baal 'F 
forces are and ſhall be ſubject to the ſame trial, penalties and puniſhmelt. 1 60 


. * af their diſſimulation. They referred him to the king, 
ho ordered him to return to London, with freſh aſſurances 
of his pacific intentions: but his practice agreed ſo ill with 
his profeſſions, that the embaſſador had ſcarce obtained an 
audience to communicate them, when undoubted intelli- 
bence arrived, that a powerful armament was ready to fail 
tom Breſt and Rochefort. The government of Great-Bri- 
ain, arouſed by this information, immediately took the 
moſt expeditious methods for equipping a ſquadron ; and 
towards the latter end of April, admiral Boſcawen ſailed 
ich 11 ſhips of the line and one frigate, having on board 
a conſiderable number of land-forces, to attend the motions 
of the enemy: but more certain and particular intelligence 
Jatriving ſoon after, rouching the ſtrength of the French fleet, 
S hich conſiſted of 25 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
tranſports, with a great quantity of war like ſtores, and 4000 
regular troops, commanded by the baron Dieſkau, admiral 
EZ Holbourne was detached with fix ſhips of the line, and one 
WS frigate, to re-enforce mr. Boſcawen ; and a great number 
of capital ſhips were put in commiſſion. In the beginning 
ES of May the French fleet, commanded by mr. Macnamara, 
an officer of Iriſh extraction, ſailed from Breſt, directing 
bis courſe to North-America; but after having proceeded 
beyond the chops of the Engliſh channel, he returned with 
nine of the capital ſhips, while the reſt of the armament 
continued their courſe, under the direction of M. Bois 
de la Mothe. 
on the 25th day of April the king went to the houſe of 
lords, where, after giving the royal aſſent to the bills then 
[WS depending ; for granting a certain ſum out of the finking- 
„dad, for the relief of infolvent debtors, for the better re- 
3 gulation of the marine forces on ſhore, for the better raiſ- 
ing of marines and ſeamen, and to ſeveral other public and 
private bills: his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion of par- 
© liament by a ſpeech, in which he acquainted the two houles, 


bat the zeal they had ſhown for ſupporting the honour, 
„rights and poſſeſſions of his crown had afforded him the 
Ws orcateſt ſatisfaction : that his defire to. preſerve the public 
Ws tranquillity had been ſincere and uniform: that he had re- 


laioufly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty of Aix-le 
Chapelle, and made it his care not to injure or offend any 
4 power whatſoever; but that he never could entertain a 


EZ {uffering encroachments upon, or of yielding up what juſtly 
belonged to Great-Britain, either by ancient poſteffion or 
un WW folemn treaties : that the vigour and firmneſs of his parlia- 
ment, on this important occaſion, had enabled him to be 
prepared for ſuch contigences as might happen: that, if 
0 reaſonable and honourable terms of accommodation could 
be agreed upon, he would be ſatisfied, and, at all events, 
rely on the juſtice of his cauſe, the effectual ſupport of his 
people, and the protection of Divine Providence. The par- 
liament was then prorogued to the 27th of May. | 
WE Whilſt all Europe was in ſuſpenſe about the fate of the 
ol + Engliſh and French ſquadrons, preparations for a vigorous 
fat. ea war were going forward in England with an unparalleled 
ad. ſpirit and ſucceſs. Still the French court flattered itſelf that 
cc. Great-Britain, out of tenderneſs to his majeſty's German 
dominions, would abſtain from hoſtilities. Mirepoix con- 
vitt- tinued to have frequent conferences with the Britiſh miniſ- 
e. try, who made no ſecret that their admirals, particularly 
for WW Boſcawen, had orders to atrac the French ſhips wherever 
co they ſhould meet them. On the other hand, Monſ. de 
rat. WET Mirepoix declared, that his maſter would conſider the firſt 
nge. WS gun fired at fea in a hoſtile manner as a declaration of war. 
his menace, far from intimidating the Engliſh, animated 
Pans them to redouble their preparations for war. The preſs for 
en. icamen was carried on with extraordinary vigour in all parts 
VM WF of this kingdom, as well as in Ireland; and great premiums 
de, vere given not only by the government, but alſo, over 
. and above his majeſty's bounty, by almoſl all the conſider- 
oat WE able cities and towns in England, to ſuch as ſhould enliſt 
voluntarily for ſailors or ſoldiers. Other branches of the 
fer. WWE Public ſervice went on with equal alacrity : and ſuch was 
two 


the eagerneſs of the people to lend their money to the go- 
= \cinment, that inſtead of one million, which was to be 
aiſed by way of lottery, 3, 800, 8ol. were ſubſcribed im- 
meqdiately. 

= The ſituation of affairs requiring his majeſty to go to 
amany this ſummer, great apprehenſions aroſe in the 
minds of many, left the French ſhould either intercept him 
n his Journey, or prevent his return. Earl Paulet had 
= ade a motion in the houſe of lords, humbly to repreſent 
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I 10 is majeſty, © that it was an article in the original act of 
ettlement by which the ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms devol- 
to his electoral houſe, that the king ſhould not go to 
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thought of purchaſing the name of peace at the expenle of 


his foreign domimons without the conſent of parliament ; 
and that this was a principal article in the compact between 
the crown and the people : that though this article was re- 
pealed in the late reign, yet, till of late, it had always been 
the cuſtom for his majeſty to acquaint the parliament with 
his intended departure to his German dominions, both in 
regard to the true ſenſe and ſpirit of the act that placed him 
on the throne, as well as for the paternal kindneſs of his 


royal heart, and the condeſcenſion he had been ſo good to 


ſbew to his parliament on all occaſions ; but that his majetty's 
declaration of his deſign to viſit his electoral etates had 
always come on the lait day of a ſeſſion, when it was too 
late for the great conſtitutional council of the crown to offer 
ſuch advice as might otherwiſe have been expedient and 
neceſſary: that his majeſty's leaving his kingdoms in a 


conjuncture ſo pregnant with diitreis, fo denunciative of 


danger, would not only Five the greateſt advantage to ſuch 
as might be diſpoſed to ſtir up diſaffection and diſcontent, 
and to the conſtitutional and national enemies of England; 
but would alſo fill his loyal ſubjects with the moſt affecting 
concern, and moſt gloomy fears, as well for their own 
ſafety, as for that of their ſovereign, whole invaluable life, 
at all times of the utmoſt conſequence to his people, was 
then infinitely ſo, by reaſon of his great experience, the 
affection of every one to his royal perſon, and the mino- 
rity of the heir apparent.“ Such was the purport of this 
motion; but it was not ſeconded by any of the other lords. 

The general uneaſineſs, on account of his majeſty's de- 
parture, was greatly increaſed by an apprehenſion that 
there would, during his abſence, be no good agreement 
amongſt the regency, which conſiſted of the following per- 
ſons: his royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland; 
Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; Philip earl of Hard- 
wicke, lord high- chancellor; John carl of Granville, pre- 
fident of the council; Charles duke of Marlborough, lord 
privy-ſeal; John duke of Rutland, ſteward of the houſe- 
hold; Charles duke of Grafton, lord-chamberlain; Archi- 
bald duke of Argyle; the duke of Newcaſtle, rſt comnaiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury; the duke of Dorſet, maſter of the 
horſe; the earl of Holderneſſe, one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate ; the earl of Rochford, groom of the ſtole; the mar- 
quis of Hartington, lord-lieutenant of Ireland; lord Anſon, 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; fir Thomas Robinſon, 


ſecretary of ſtate; and Henry Fox, eſq. ſecretary at war. 


His majeſty ſet out from St. James's on the 28th of April 
early in the morning, embarked at Harwich in the atter- 
noon, landed the next day at Helvoetſluys, and arrived at 
Hanover on the 2d of May. 5 
Admiral Boſcawen, with 11 ſhips of the line and a fri- 
gate, having taken on board two regiments at Plymouth, 
failed from thence on the 27th of April for the banks of 
Newfoundland, and, in a few days after his arrival there, 
the French fleet from Breſt came to the ſame ſtation, under 
the command of M. Bois de la Mothe. But the thic fogs 
which prevail upon theſe coaſts, eſpecially at that time of 
the year, kept the two armaments from fecing, each other; 
and part of the French ſquadron eſcaped up the river St. 
Laurence, whilft another part of them went round, and got 
into the ſame river through the {traits of Belleiſle, by a way 
which was never known to be attempted before by ſhips of 
the line. However, whilſt the Engliſh fleet lay off Cape 
Race, which is the ſouthernmoſt point of Newfoundland, 
and was thought to be the moſt proper ſituation for inter- 
cepting the enemy, two French ſhips, the Alcide, of 64 


guns, and 480 men, and the Lys, pierced for 64 guns, but 


mounting only 22, having eight companies of land-forces 
on board, being ſeparated from the relt of the fleet in the 
fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, captain Howe, and the De- 
fiance, captain Andrews, two $0 gun ſhips of the Engliſh 
ſquadron; and after a ſmart engagement, which laſted 
ſome hours, and in which captain (afterwards lord) Howe 
behaved with the greateſt ſkill and intrepidity, were both 


taken, with ſeveral conſiderable officers and engineers, and 


about 8000l. in money. Though the capture of theſe ſhi PS, 


from which the commencement of the war may in fa& be 
dared, fell greatly ſhort of what was hoped for from this 
expedition ; yet, when the news of it reached England, it 
was of infinite ſervice to the public credit of every kind, 


and animated the whole nation, who now ſaw plainly that 


the government was determincd to keep no further mea- 
ſures with the French, but juſtly to repel force by force, 
and put a ftop to their ſending more men and arms to 1n- 
vade the property of the Engliſh in America, as they had 


hicherto done with impunity. The French, who, for ſome 


time, did not even attempt to make repriſals on our ſhip- 
ping, would gladly have choſen to avoid a war at that time, 
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and to have continued extending their encroachments on 


our ſettlements, till they had executed their grand plan of 
ſecuring a communication from the Miſſiſſippi to Canada, 
by a line of forts, many of which they had already erected. 

Upon the arrival of the news of this action at Paris, the 
French embaflador, M. de Mirepoix, was recalled from 
London, and M. de Buffy from Hanover, where he had 
juſt arrived, to attend the king of England in a public cha- 
racter. They complained loudly of Boſcawen's attacking the 
ſhips, as a breach of national faith: but it was juſtly retort- 
ed on the part of England, that their encroachments in 
America had rendered repriſals both juſtifiable and neceſ- 
ſary. The reſolution of making them was the effect of ma- 
ture deliberation in the Engliſh council. The vaſt increaſe 
of the French marine of late years, which in all probability 
would ſoon be employed againſt Great-Britain, occaſioned 
an order for making repriſals general in Europe as well as 
in America; and that all French ſhips, whether outward or 
home ard bound, ſhould be ſtopped, and brought into 
Britith ports. To give the greater weight to theſe orders, 
it was reſolved to {end out thoſe admirals who had diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves moſt towards the end of the laſt war. 


Accordingly, on the 21ſt of July, fir Edward Hawke failed 


ona cruiſe to the weſtward, with 18 ſhips of the line, a fri- 


gate, and a {loop ; but not meeting with the French fleet, 
theſe ſhips returned to England about the latter end of Sep- 


tember and the beginning of October; on the 14th of which 


laſt month another fleet, conſiſting of 22 ſhips of the line, 
two frigates and two floops, tailed again on a cruiſe to the 


weſtward under admiral Byng, in hopes of intercepting the 


2 

French ſquadron under Duguay, and likewiſe that com- 
manded by La Mothe, in cate of its return from America. 
But this fleet likewiſe returned to Spithead on the 22d of 
November, without having been able to effect any thing, 
though it was allowed by all, that the captain had acted 
judictoully in the choice of his ſtations. EONS 

While thele meaſures were purſued, for the general ſecu- 
rity of the Britiſh coaſts and trade in Europe, ſeveral new 
{hips of war were begun, and finiſhed with the utmoſt expc- 
dition, in his majelty's docs: 12 frigates and floops con- 
tracted for in private yards, were compleated by the month 
of Auguſt; and 24 ſhips and 12 colliers were then ken 
into the ſervice of the government, to be fitted out as voffels 
of war, to carry 20 guns and 120 men each.—In the mean 
time the French trade was ſo annoyed by the Engliſh crui— 
ſers, that before the end of this year 300 of their merchant 


ſhips, many of which, trom St. Domingo and Martinico, 


were extremely rich, and 8000 of their ſailors, were brought 
into Engliſh ports. By theſe captures the Britiſh miniſtry 


anſwered many purpoſes : they deprived the French of a 
great body of ſcamen, and withheld from them a very large 


Property, the want of which greatly diſtreſſed their people, 


and ruined many of their traders. Their outward-bound 
merchant ſhips were inſured at the rate of 3o per cent. 
whilſt the Engliſh paid no more than the common inſurance. 
This intolerable burthen was felt by all degrees of people 
amongſt them : their miniſtry was publicly reviled, even 
by their parliaments; and the French name, from being 
the terrour, began to be the contempt of Europe. Their 
uneaſineſs was alſo not a little heightened by new broils be- 
tween their king and the parhament of Paris, occaſioned 
by the obſtinacy of the clergy of that kingdom, who ſeem- 
ed determined to ſupport the church, in all events, againſt 
the ſecular tribunals, and, as much as poflible, to enforce 
the obſervance of the bull Unigenitus, which had long been 
the occaſion of ſo many diſputes among them. However, 
the parliament continuing firm, and the French king ap- 
proving of its conduct, the eccleſiaſtics thought proper to 
ſubmit for the preſent ; and in their general aſſembly this 
year granted him a free gift of 16,0000 of livres, which he 
demanded of thema greater ſum than they had ever given 
before, even in time of war. | 

In the beginning of ths year the aſſembly of Maſſachu- 
ſett's-Bay in New-England paſſed an act, prohibiting all 


correſpondence with the French at Louiſbourg ; and early 


in the ſpring they raiſed a body of troops, which was tranſ- 
ported to Nova-Scotia, to aſſiſt heutenant-governor Lau- 
rence in driving the French from the encroachments they 
had made upon that province. Accordingly, towards the 
end of May, the governor ſent a large detachment of troops, 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel Monckton, upon 
this ſervice; and three frigates and a floop were diſpatched 
up the bay of Fundy, under the command of captain Rous, 
to give their aſſiſtance by ſea. The troops, upon their ar- 
rival at the river Maſſaguaſh, found the paſſage ſtopped by 
a large number of regular forces, rebel neutrals, or Aca- 


a” 
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dians, and Indians, 450 of whom occupied a bloc-hy; 
with cannon mounted on their fide of the river; and then 
were poſted within a ſtrong breaſt-work of timber, thry, 
up by way of outwork to the bloc-houſe. The Engjj 
provincials attacked this place with ſuch ſpirit, that the c 
my were obliged to fly, and leave them in poſſeſſion of ;, 
breaſt-work : then the garriſon in the bloc-houſe deſcn- 
it, and left the paſſage of the river free. From thence |, 
nel Monckton advanced to the French fort of Beau-ſej, 
which he inveſted, as far at leaſt as the ſmall number ;; 
troops would permit, on the 12th of June; and after j, 
days bombardment obliged it to ſurrender, though , 
French had 26 pieces of cannon mounted, and plenty of , 
munition, and the Engliſh had not yet placed a ſingle cant 
upon their batteries. The garriſon was ſent ro Louitbq, 
on condition of not bearing arms in America for the ſy, 
of ſix months; and the Acadians, who had joined i 
French, were pardoned, in conſideration of their having 
been forced into that ſervice. Colonel Monckton, aft 
putting a garriſon into this place, and changing its ny, 
to that of Cumberland, the next day attacked and rei, 
the other French fort upon the river Gaſpereau, which nn 
into Bay Verte; where he likewiſe found a large quantit F 
proviſions and ſtores of all kinds, that being the chief . 
gazine for ſupplying the French Indians and Acadians u 
arms, ammunition, and other neceſſaries. He then d. 
armed theſe laſt. to the number of 15,000 : and in t, 
mean time, captain Rous with his ſhips tailed to the mou 
of the river St. John, to attac the new fort the French hy 
erected there; but they ſaved him that trouble, by abandy;. 
ing it upon his appearance, after having burſt their canny 
blown up their magazine, and deſtroyed, as far as they ul 


time, all the works they had lately raiſed. The Engl 
had but 20 men killed, and about the ſame number wound. 
ed, in the whole of this expedition, the ſucceſs of whic 
ſecured the tranquillity of Nova-Scotia. | 
While the New-Englanders were thus employed in re. Ns 
cing the French in Nova-Scotia, preparations were made in as 
Virginia for attacking them upon the river Ohio. A fort us Mee! 
built, which was likewiſe called Fort- Cumberland, and: e 
camp formed at Wills's-Creck. On the 14th of January s ooo 
this year, major- general Braddock, with colonel Dunbar; rte 
and culonel Halcut's regiments of foot, ſailed from Cork, Nie 
in Ireland, for Virginia, where they all landed fate bee Hat 
the end of February. This general might conſequenty 20 
have entered upon action early in the ſpring, had he nt nn 
been unfortunately delayed by the Virginian contractor {exp 


the army, who, when he was ready to march, had neither 
provided a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for his troops, 
nor a competent number of carriages for his army. This 
accident was ioreſeen by almoſt every perſon who knew any 
thing of our plantations upon the continent of America: 
for the people of Virginia, who think of no produce but 
their tobacco, and do not raiſe corn enough even for their 
own ſubſiſtance, being, by the nature of their country, well 
provided with the conveniency of water conveyance, have 
but few wheel-carriages, or beaſts of burthen ; whereas 
Pennſylvania, which abounds in corn, and moſt other 
ſorts of proviſions, has but little water-carriage, efpeciallyin 
its weſtern ſettlements, where its inhabitants have great num- 
bers of carts, waggons, and horſes. Mr Braddock ſhould, 
therefore, certainly, in point of prudence, have landed in 
Pennſylvania : the contract for ſupplying his troops ſhould 
have been made with tome of the chief planters there, who 
could eaſily have performed their engagements ; and if hu 


camp had been formed near Frank's-Town, or ſomewhere Wn 
upon the ſouth-welt borders of that province, he would not WE'Ga 
have had 80 miles to march from thence to Fort Du Queſne, in 
inſtead of an 130 miles that he had to advance from Wills 3 pal 
Creek, where he did encamp, through roads neither better wm 
nor more practicable than the other would have been. h 
This error, in the very beginning of the expedition, we- of 
ther owing to an injudicious preference fondly given to the Wi his 
Virginians in the lucrative job of ſupplying theſe troops, 0 Wn? 
to any other cauſe, delayed the march of the army for ſome ey 
weeks, during which it was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for nec el 
ſaries of all kinds; and would probably have defeated tht ; hin 
expedition entirely for · that ſummer, had not the contrac: nec 
tors found means to procure ſome aſſiſtance from the bc Wn? 
ſettlements of Pennſylvania. But even when theſe ſapplics | ſer 
did arrive, they conſiſted of only 15 waggons, and 199 Wl 5 
draft horſes, inſtead of 150 waggons and 300 horlcs, WW" 
which the Virginian contractors had engaged to furn. BY 
and the proviſions were ſo bad that they, could not be uſed. ; 15 
However, ſome gentlemen in Pennſylvania, being apple Ih 


to 1n this exigency, amply made up for theſe deficiencico 
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1 the troops were by this means ſupplied with ever 
* Ae 5 nted. Another, and ſtill more fatal a 
- committed in the choice of the commander for this ex- 
W:icion., Major-general Braddock, who was appointed to 
Las undoubtedly a man of courage, and expert in all 
unctilios of a review, having been brought up in the 
zliſh guards; but he was naturally very haughty, poſi- 
and difficult of acceſs ; qualities ill ſuited to the tem- 
. of the people whom he was to command. His extreme 
-erity in matters of diſcipline had rendered him unpopular 
ong the ſoldiers; and the ſtrict military education in 
*y he had been trained from his youth, and which he 
Wed himſelf on ſcrupulouſly following, made him hold 
e American militia in great contempt, becauſe they could 
1. = through their exerciſe with the ſame dexterity and 
Nularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde-Park, little 
Porwing, or indeed being able to form any idea of the dit- 


5 
=o 


Fence between the European manner of fighting, and an 


Imerican expedition through woods, deſerts, and morat- 
. Before he left England, he received, in the hand- 
Titing of colonel Napier, a ſet of inſtructions from the duke 
Cumberland. By theſe, the attempt upon Niagara was, 
© a great meaſure referred to him; and the reduction of 
orn. Point was to be left chiefly to the provincial forces. 
Nut above all, his royal highneſs, both verbally and in this 
Sr icing, frequently cautioned him carefully to beware ot an 
Inbuſh or ſurpriſe. Inſtead of regarding this ſalutary cau- 
Fon, his conceit of his own abilities made him diſdain 
Þ aſk the opinion of any under his command; and the 
dians, who would have been his ſafeſt guards againſt this 
langer in particular, were ſo diſguſted by the haughtinets 
his behaviour, that moſt of them forſook his banners. 
Under theſe diſadvantages he began his march from Fort- 


WTunberland on the 1oth of June, at the head of about 
3:09 men, for the Meadows, where colonel Wathington 
Eqs defeated the year before. 
Eqs informed that the French at Fort du Queſne, which had 
Ekicly been built on the fame river, near its confluence with 


Upon lis arrival there, he 


be Monangahela, expected a re-enforcement of 500 regular 
troops : therefore that he might march with the greater diſ- 
; batch, he left colonel Dunbar, with 800 men, to bring up 
ie proviſions, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as faſt as the 
Whature of the ſervice would permit; and with the other 
doo, together with 10 pieces of cannon, and the neceſſary 
Eanmunition and proviſions, he marched on with ſo much 
Eexpedition, that he ſeldom took any time to reconnoitre 
thc woods or thickets he was to pals through; as if the 
pearer he approached the enemy, the farther he was remov- 
ed from danger. | 

E On the Sth of July, he encamped within 10 miles of Fort 
du Queſne. Though colonel Dunbar was near 40 miles be- 
hind him, and his officers, particularly fir Peter Halket, 
Eeanelily entreated him to proceed with caution, and to em- 
ploy the friendly Indians who were with him, by way of ad- 
Ervanced guard, in caſe of ambuſcades ; yet he reſumed his 
march the next day, without ſo much as endeavouring to 
obtain any intelligence of the ſituation or diſpoſition of the 
enemy, or even {ending out any ſcouts to viſit the woods 
End thickets on both ſides of him, as well as in front. With 
his careleſsneſs he was advancing, when, about noon, he 
Vas ſaluted with a general fire upon his front, and all along 
bis left flank, from an enemy ſo artfully concealed behind 
the trees and buſhes, that not a man of them could be ſeen, 
The vanguard immediately fell bac upon the main body, and 
n an inſtant the panic and confuſion became general; fo 
dat moſt of the troops fled with great precipitation, not- 
= ithſtanding all their officers, ſome of whom behaved very 
gallantiy, could do to ſtop their career. 


1 As to Baddock 
E himſelf, inſtead of ſcouring the thickets and buſhes from 
hence the fire came, with grape-ſhor from the ten pieces 
Jof cannon he had with him, or ordering flanking parties of 
bis Indians to advance againſt the enemy, he obſtinately re- 
manned upon the ſpot where he was, and gave orders for the 
J fey brave officers and men who ſtaid with him, to form re- 
EEularly, and advance. Mean while his men fell thic about 
I lim, and almoſt all his officers were ſingled out, one after 
another, and killed or wounded ; for the Indians, who al- 
Vays take aim when they fire, and. aim chiefly at the offi- 
ls, diſtinguiſhed them by their drefs. At laſt, the gene- 
ral, whoſe obſtinacy ſeemed to increaſe with the danger, 
after having had ſome horſes ſhot under him, received a 
muſket. hot through the right arm and lungs, of which he 
died in a few hours, having been carried off the field by the 
| Pravery of lieutenant-colonel Gage, and another of his 
|thcers, When he dropped, the confuſion of the few that 
temalged turned it inte a downright and very diforderly 
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flight acroſs a river which they had juſt paſſed, though no 
enemy appeared, or attempted to attac them. All the ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage of the army were left to 
enemy, and among the reſt, the general's cabinet, with all 
his letters and inſtructions, which the French court after- 
wards made great uſe of in their printed memorials or ma- 
nifeſtoes. The loſs of the Engliſh in this unhappy affair 
amounted to 700 men. Their officers in particular, ſuf- 
tered much more than in theordinary proportion of battles in 
Europe, Sir Peter Halket fell by the very firſt fire, at the 
head of his regiment; and the general's ſecretary, ſon to 
governor Shirley, was killed ſoon after. Neither the num- 
ber of men which the enemy had in this engagement, nor 
the loſs which they ſuſtained, could be fo much as gueſſed 
at : but the French aftecwards gave out, that their num- 
ber did not, in the whole, exceed 400 men, moſtly Indians; 
and that the loſs was quite inconſiderable, as it probably 
was, becauſe they lay concealed in ſuch a manner that 
the Engliſh knew not whether to point their muſkets. The 
panic of theſe laſt continued fo long, that they never ſtop- 
ped till they met the rear diviſion; and even then they in- 
fected their troops with their terrours; ſo that the army re- 
treated without itopping, till they reached Fort-Cumber— 
land, though the enemy did not ſo much as attempt to 
purſue, nor even appeared in fight, either in the battle or 
after the defeat. On the whole, this was perhaps the moſt 
extraordinary victory that ever was obtained, and the fartheſt 
flight that ever was made. TL. | 

Had the ſhattered remains of this army continued at fort 
Cumberland, and fortified themſelves there, as they might 
eafily have done during the reſt of the ſummer, they would 
have been ſuch a chec upon the French and their ſcalping 
Indians, as would have prevented many of thole ravages 
that were committed in the enſuing winter upon the weſtern 


borders of Virginia and Pennſylvania ;- but inſtead of tak- 


ing that prudent ſtep, their commander. left only the lic : 
and wounded at that fort, under the protection of two com- 
panies of the provincial militia, poſted there by way of 
garriſon, and began his march on the 2d of Auguſt, with 
about 1600 men, from Philadelphia; where thote troops 
could be of no immediate ſervice. From thence they were 


ordered away to Albany, in New-York, by general Shirley, 


on whom the chief command of the troops in America had 
devolved by the death of major-general Braddock. Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, and Pennſylvania, were by theſe means 
left entirely to take care of themſelves, which they might 
have done effectually, had they been united in their coun- 
cils; but the uſual diſputes, between their governors and 
aſſemblies, defeated every ſalutary plan that was propoſed. 
Pennſylvania, the moſt powerful of the three, was render- 
ed quite impotent, either for its own defence, or that of its 
neighbours, by theſe unhappy conteſts; though at laſt, the 
allembly of that province, ſenſible of the danger to which 
they were expoled, and ſeeing the abſolute neceſſity. of pro- 
viding a ſtanding military force, and of erecting ſome torts 
to defend their weſtern frontier, paſſed a bill for raiſing 
50,000], But this ſum, ſmall as it was, even to a degree of 
redicule, conſidering the richneſs of the province, and the 
extent of its frontier, could not be obtained; the governor 
poſitively refuſing to give his aflent to the act of the aſſem- 
bly, becauſc they had taxed the proprietaries eſtates equal- 
ly with thoſe of the inhabitants, which, he ſaid, he was or- 
dered by his inſtructions not to conſent to, nor indeed an 
new tax upon the proprictaries; and the aſſembly conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of members whoſe eſtates lay in the eaſtern or 
interior parts of the province, as poſitively refuſing toalter 
their bill. One would be apt to think, that in caſe of ſuch 
urgent neceſſity, the governor might have ventured to give 
his aflent to the bill under a proteſt, that it ſhould not pre- 
judice the rights of the proprietaries upon any future occa- 
fion ; but as he did not, the bill was dropped, and the pro- 
vince left defenceleſs; by which means it afterwards ſuffered 
ſeverely, to the deſtruction of many of the poor inhabitants 
upon the weſtern froy'icr, and to the unprefling the Indi- 
ans with a contemptible opinion of the IEnglith, and the 
higheſt eſteem of the French, | 
Our colonies to the north of Pennſylvania were more 
active, and more ſucceſsful in their preparations for war. 
New-York, following the example of New-England, paſſed 
an act to prohibit the lending of proviſions to any Freneki 
port or ſettlement on the continent of North-America, or 
any of the adjacent iflands; and allo for railing 45,0001. on 
eſtates real and perſonal, tor che better defence of their co- 
lony, which lay more expoſed than any other to a French 
invaſion from Crown-Point. However, this ſum, great as 
it might ſeem to them, was far from * ſufficient; nor, 
| 4 & 
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indeed, could they have provided properly for their ſecu- 
rity, without the aſſiſtance of our other colonies to the eaſt 
of them; but with their help, and the additional ſuccour 
of the ſmall body of regular troops expected under colonel 
Dunbar, they boldly reſolved upon offenſive meaſures, 
which, when practicable, are always the ſafeſt; and two 
expeditions, one againſt the French fort at Crown-Point, 
and the other againſt their fort at Niagara, between the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, were ſet on foot at the ſame time. 
The former of theſe expeditions was appointed to be exe- 
cuted under the command of general Johnſon, a native of 
Ireland, who had long reſided upon the Mohock river, in 
the weſtern parts of New-York, where he had acquired a 
conſiderable eſtate, and was univerſally beloved, not only 
by the inhabitants, but alſo by the 1 Indians, 
whoſe language he had learnt, and whole affections he had 
gained by his humanity towards them. The expedition 
againſt Niagara was commanded by general Shirley him- 
ſelf. | 
The rendezvous of the troops for both theſe expeditions 
was appointed to be at Albany, where moſt of them arrived 
before the end of June: but the artillery, batteaux, provi- 
ſions and other neceflaries for the attempt upon Crown- 
Point, could not be prepared till the 8th of Auguſt, when 
general Johnſon ſet out with them from Albany for the car- 
rying-place from Hudſon's river to Lake-George. There 
the troops had already arrived, under the command of ma- 
jor-general Lyman, and conſiſted of between five and fix 


thouſand men, beſides Indians, raiſed by the governments 


of Boſton and Connecticut, New-Hamſhire, Rhode-Ifland, 
and New-York. Every thing was then prepared as faſt as 


poſſible for a march ; and towards the end of the month, 
general Johnſon advanced about 14 miles forward with his 


troops, and encamped in a very ſtrong ſituation, covered 
on each ſide by a thic wooded ſwamp, by Lake-George in 
his rear, and by a breaſt-work of trees, cut down for that 


purpoſe, in his front. Here he reſolved to wait the arrival 


of his batteaux, and after to proceed to Ticonderoga, at 
the other end of the lake, from whence it was about 15 
miles to the fort at the ſouth end of Lake Corlaer, or Cham- 
plain, called Fort-Frederick by the French, and by us 
Crown-Point. Whilſt he was thus encamped, ſome of his 
Indian ſcouts, of which he took care to ſend out numbers 
along both ſides, and to the farther end of Lake-George, 
brought him intelligence that a confiderable number of the 
enemy were then on their march from Ticonderoga, by the 


way of the ſouth bay, towards the fortified encampment, 


ſince called Fort-Edward, which general Lyman had built 
at the Carrying- place: and in which 4 or goo of the New- 
Hampſhire and New-York men had been left as a garriſon. 
Upon this information general Johnſon ſent two expreſſes, 
one after the other, to colonel Blanchard, their comman- 
der, with orders to call in all his out parties, and to keep 
his whole force within the entrenchments. About 12 o'clock 
at night, thoſe who had been ſent upon the ſecond expreſs 
returned with an account of their having ſeen the enemy 
within four miles of the campat the Carrying-place, which 
they ſcarcely doubted their having by that time attacked. 
Important as the defence of this place was for the ſafety of 
the whole army, and imminent as the danget ſeemed to be, 
it does not appear that the general then called any council 
of war, or reſolved upon any thing for its relief: but early 
the next morning he called a council, wherein it was un- 
adviſedly reſolved to detach 1000 men, with a number of 
Indians, to intercept, or, as the general's expreſſion was 
in his letter, to catch the enemy in their retreat, either as 
victors, or as defeated in their defign. This expedient was 
refolved on, though no one knew the number of the enemy, 
nor could obtain any information in that reſpect from the 
Indian ſcouts, becauſe the Indians have no words or ſigns 
for expreſſing any large number, which, when it exceeds 
their reckoning, they lignity by pointing to the ſtars in the 
firmament, or to the hair of their head; and this they often 
do to denote a number leſs then 1009, as well as to ſignify 
10, ooo, or any greater number. | 

Between eight or nine o'clock in the morning 1900 men, 
with 200 Indians, were detached under the command of 
colonel Williams: but they had not been gone two hours, 
when thoſe in the camp began to hear a cloſe firing, at about 


:3or 4 miles diſtance, as they judged : as it approached 


nearer and nearer, they rightly ſuppoſed that their detach- 
ment was overpowered, and retiring towards the camp; 
which was ſoon confirmed by ſome fugitives, and preſently 
after by whole companies, who led bac in great confuſion. 
In a very ſhort time after, the enemy appeared marching 
in regular order up to the centre of the camp, where the 


troops who were defended by a ſtrong breaſt-work. On, 


conſternation was fo great, that if they had attacked 
breaſt-work directly, they might probably have throyy . 
into confuſion, and obtained an eaſy victory; but fg 
nately for the Engliſh, they had halted for ſome time ahh 
150 yards diſtance, and from thence began their attac n 
platoon firing, too far off to do much hurt, eſpecially Again 


contrary, this ineffectual fire ſerved only to raiſe the fh, 
of theſe laſt, who having prepared their artillery during 1 
time that the French halted, began to play it ſo hy. 
upon the enemy, that the Canadians and Indians in , 
ſervice fled immediately into the woods on each fide gf , 
camp, and they ſquatted under buſhes, or ſkulked he, 
trees, from whence they continued firing with very fl. 
execution, moſt of their ſhot being intercepted hy .., 
breaks and thickets, for they never had the courage ty 14 
vance tp the verge of the wood. Baron Dieſkau, wl il 


manded the French, being thus left alone, with his ;.,, 5 
lar troops, at the front of the camp, finding he could is 
make a cloſe attac upon the centre with his ſmall aun;'...,. n 
men, moved firit to the left, and then to the right, x; bak ES. 


which places he endeavoured to force a paſlage, but 
repulſed, being unſupported by the irregulars. Infte1), 


a 


retreating, as he ought in prudence to have done, hat 
continued his platoon and buſh-firing till 4 o'clock iu 
afternoon, during which time his regular troops fads 
greatly by the fire from the camp, and were at laſt thy, 
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into confuſion; which was no ſooner perceived by cc: Ml | 


Johnſon's men, then they, without waiting for ordert, UN. 
ed over their breaſt- work, attacked the enemy on ll (1. the 
and, after killing and taking a conſiderable number cf ti... Ml ue 
entirely diſperſed the reſt. The French, whoſe num; ou 
the beginning of this engagement, amounted. to abou: :-, MI 6d 
men, including 200 grenadiers, 800 Canadians, and / on 
reſt Indians of different nations, had between 7 wid ! lic: 
men killed, and 30 taken priſoners : among the latter i; mi 
baron Dieſkau himſelf, whom they found at a little dit va 
from the field of battle, dangerouſly wounded, and lem co: 
on the ſtump of a tree for his ſupport: The Englith * WE cat 
about 200 men, and thoſe chiefly of the detachment ut a 
colonel Williams; for they had very few either kill: ; ane 
wounded in the attac upon their camp, and not any ot (i. wma 
tinction, except colonel Titcomb killed, and the gend an. 
himſelf and major Nichols wounded. Among the flange 
the detachment, which would probably have been end ne. 
cut off had not lieutenant-colonel Cole been ſent out fron ME the 
the camp with zoo men, with which he ſtopped the cnenr'; mi 
purſuit, and covered the retreat of his friends, were coll co 
Williams, major Aſhley, ſix captains, and ſeveral {ibi. —ſor 
terns, beſides private men; and the Indians reckoned i: m 
they had loſt 40 men, beſides the brave old Hendrick, r thi 
Mohock Sachem, or chief captain. | or 
When baron Dieſkau ſet out from Ticonderogo, his d. m 
ſign was only to ſurpriſe and cut off the entrenched cam MF lor 
now called Fort-Edward, at the Carrying-place, dee l 
there were hut 4 or go men. If he had executed u cn 
ſcheme, our army would have been thrown into great t ce 
ficulties, for it could neither have proceeded farther, nr WE Þl: 
have ſubſiſted where it was, and he might have found n lei 
opportunity to attac it with great advantage in its rette le: 
But when he was within four or five miles of that fort, bs I fu! 
people were informed that there were ſeveral cannon there, on 
and none at the camp; upon which they all deſired to b! Ce 
led on to this laſt, which he the more readily conſented, ab 
as he himſelf had been told by an Engliſh priſoner, who mg fre 
left this camp but a few days before, that it was quite d ea 
fenceleſs, being without any lines, and deſtitute of can; Wi la] 
which, in effect, was true at that time, for the cannon dd 2c 
not arrive, nor was the breaſt-work erected, till about , an 
days before the engagement. To this miſin format, Wi pt: 
therefore, muſt be imputed this ſtep, which would oder Pl 
wiſe be inconſiſtent with the general character and abi rif 
of baron Dieſkau. A leſs juſtifiable error ſeems to h th 
been committed by general Johnſon, in not detach; © Wl le 
party to purſue the enemy when they were defeated an , Ja 
Perhaps he was prevented from ſo doing by the ill ja ny s 
the detachment he had ſent out in the morning undcr colo le 
nel Williams. However that may be, his neglect, in th & 
reſpect, had like to have been fatal the next day 103 *, BF! 
tachment ſent from Fort-Edward, conſiſting; of 120 f- 1 , la 
the New-Hampſhire regiment, under captain M*G1nnes, © Bs w] 
a re-enforcement to the army at the camp. This parq Wl 10 
in with between 3 and 400 men of Deiſkau's troops, "** WR "2 
the ſpot where colonel Williams had been defeated the (af Br 
before; but M<Ginnes having timely notice by his [co W bi 


the approach of an enemy, made ſuch a diſpoſition, flat 10 


ES 10 only repulſed the aſſailants, but defeated and entirely diſ- 
red them, with the loſs only of two men killed, eleven 
Founded, and five miſſing. He himſelf unfortunately died 
Te che wounds he received in this engagement, a few days 
er he arrived at the camp with his party. | | 

t was now judged too late in the year to proceed to the 
ac of Crown-Point, as it would have been neceſſary, in 
wat caſe, to build a ſtrong fort in the place where the camp 
„nen was, in order to ſecure a communication with Albany, 
om whence only the troops could expect to be re- enforced 
i. WS. ſupplied with freſh ſtores of ammunition or proviſions. 
„ WF hey, therefore, ſet out upon their return ſoon after this 
Engagement, having firſt erected a little ſtockaded fort at 
% due hither end of Lake-George, in which they left a ſmall 
ä Farriſon, as 4 future prey for the enemy; as 1 misfortune 
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nich might eaſily have been foreſeen, becauſe this whole 
. Army, being country militia, was to be diſbanded, and re- 
Furn to their reſpective homes, as they actually did ſoon 

Itter their retreat to Albany. This was all the glory, this 
„in the advantage, that the Engliſh nation acquired by ſuch 
| un expenſive expedition. But ſo little had the Engliſh been 

EZ -cuſtomed of late to hear of victory, that they rejoiced at 
dis advantage, as if it had been an action of the greateſt 
conſequence. The general was highly applauded for his 
„Conduct, and liberally rewarded ; for he was created a ba- 


ronei by his majeſty, and preſented with 5000l. by the 


0: {We parliament. | 1 8 | 
The preparations for general Shirley's expedition againſt 

Niagara were not only deficient, but ſhametully flow 3 

4; W though it was well known that even the poſſibility of his 


1 


luccels muſt, in a great meaſure, depend upon his ſetting 


„out early in the year, as will appear to any perſon that con- 
% MW fders the ſituation of our fort at Olwegy, this being the 


only way by which he could proceed to Niagara. Olwego 


M lies on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the lake Ontario, near 300 
miles almoſt due-weſt from Albany in New-York: The 
in; WW way to it from thence, though long and tedious, is the more 


convenient, as the far greateſt part of it admits of water 
„ carriage, by what the inhabitants call batteaux, which are 


a kind of light flat-bottomed boats, wideſt in the middle, 
and pointed at each end, of about 1500 weight burden, and 
% managed by two men, called batteau-men, with paddles 
and ſetting poles, the rivers being in many places too nar- 
bow to admit of oars. From Albany to the village. of She- 
1; WE ncftady, about 16 miles, is a good waggon-road. From 
1 WE thence to the little Falls in the Mohock river, being 65 
1; AE miles, the paſſage is by water-carriage up that river, and 
1: WE: conſequently againſt the ſtream, which in many places is 
1. ſomewhat rapid, and in others ſo ſhallow, that, when the 
ner is low, the water-men are obliged to get out, and draw 
their batteaux over the rifts. At the little Falls is a poſtage, 


or land-carriage, for about a mile, over a ground ſo 


de. WE marſhy, that it will not bear any wheel-carriage : but a co- 
"7, lony of Germans ſettled there, attend with fledges, on 
ber which they draw the loaded batteaux to the next place of 
1; WW embarkation upon the ſame river. From thence they pro- 
i. WE: ceed by water up that river, for o miles, to the Carrying- 
palace, near the head of it, where there is another poſtage, the 
length of which depends upon the dryneſs or wetneſs of the 
ren. to but is generally above fix or eight miles over in the 
\; WF ſummer months. Here the batteaux are again carried up- 
dle, on fledges, till they come to a narrow river called Wood's 
Creek, down which they are wafted on a gentle ſtream, for 
% about 40 miles, into the lake Oneyada, which ſtretches 
from caſt to weſt about 30 miles, and is paſſed with great 
| WE cafe and fafety in calm weather. At the weſtern end of this 
01; WW lake is the river Onondaga, which, after a courle of between 
20 or 3o miles, unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, 
10 WW 2nd their united ſtreams run into the lake Ontario, at the 
ion, place where Oſwego fort is ſituated. But this river is ſo ra- 
e. 21d as to be ſometimes dangerous, beſides it being full of 
e Gifts and rocs; and about 12 miles on this fide of Oſwego 
ae dere is a fall of 11 feet perpendicular, where there is con- 
g ſequently a poſtage, which however, does not exceed 40 


FJards. From thence the paſſage is eaſy quite to Oſwego. 
The lake Ontario, on which this fort ſtands, is near 280 


ol leagues in circumference : its figure is oval, and its depth 
runs from 20 to 2 5 fathoms. On the north ſide of it are ſe- 
dr. WE | veral little gulfs. There is a communication between this 
10 WWF {ke and that of the Hurons by the river Tanaſuate, from 
, 5 Wa hence it is a land- carriage of fix or eight leagues to the 
ever Toronto, which falls into it. The French have two 
neu Wl forts of conſequence on this lake; Frontenac, which com- 
6 mands the river St. Laurence, where the lake communi— 
$0 


actes with it; and Niagara, which commands the commu- 
ucation between the lake Ontario and the lake Erie. But 
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of theſe forts, and this laſt lake, which is one of the fineſt 
in the world, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
Though we had long been in poſſeſſion of fort Oſwego, 
and though it lay greatly expoſed to the French, particularly 
to thoſe of Canada, upon any rupture between the two na- 
tions, we had never taken care to render it tolerably defen- 
ſible, or even to build a ſingle veſſel fit for navigating the 
lake: nor was this ſtrange negle& ever taken effectuaf no- 
tice of, till the beginning of this year, when, at a meeting 
which general Braddock had in April with the governors 
and chief gentlemen of ſeveral of our colonies at Alexandria, 
in Virginia, it was refolved to ſtrengthen both the fort and 
garriſon at Oſwego, and to build ſome large veſlels at that 
place, accordingly, a number of ſhip-wrights and work- 
men were ſent thither in May and June. At the fame time 


captain Bradircet marched thither with two companies of 


100 men each, to re-entorce the 100 that were there before 
under captain King, to which number the garriſon had been 
increaſed ſince our conteſts with France began to grow ſe— 
rious, For a long time before, not above 25 men were lett 
to defend this polt, which from its great importance, and 
the ſituation of affairs at this juncture, molt certainly re- 
quired a much ſtronger garriſon than was put into it even 
at this juncture: but ceconoiny was the chief thing conſulted 
in the beginning of this war, and to that, in a great mea- 
{ure, was owing its long duration. | 

From the above deſcription of the paſſage from Albany 
to Olwego, it is plain how neceſlary it was that the troops 
intended for this expedition ſhould have {ct out early in the 
ſpring. But, inſtead of that, the very firſt of them, colo- 
nel Schuyler's New-Jerſey regiment, did not begin their 
march till after the beginning of July ; and jult as Shirley's 
and Peppercll's regiments were preparing to follow, the 
melancholy account of Braddock's diſaſter arrived at Al- 
bany, where it fo damped the ſpirits of the people, and 
ſpread ſuch a terror, that many of the troops deſerted, and 
moſt of the batteau-men diſperſed, and ran home, by 
which means even all the neceſſary ſtores could not be car- 
ried along with the troops. Notwithſtanding this diſap- 
pointment, general Shirley ſet out from Albany before the 
end of July, with as many of the troops and ſtores as he 


could procure a conveyance for, hoping to be joined in his 


route by great numbers of the Indians of the Six Nations, 
to whom he ſent invitations to that effect as he paſſed by 
their ſettlements : but they, inſtead of complying with his 
defire, ablolutely declared againſt all hoſtilities on that fide 
of the country; and inſiſted that Oſwego, being a place of 
traffic and peace, ought not to be diſturbed either by the 
Engliſh or the French, as if they could have perſuaded both 


parties to agree to fuch a local truce, Upon this refuſal, 
mr. Shirley proceeded forward, being joined by very few 


Indians, and arrived at Oſwego on the 17th or 18th of 
Auguit ; but the reſt of the troops and artillery did not ar- 
rive till the laſt day of that month; and even then, their 
ſtore of proviſions was not ſufficient to enable them to pro- 
ceed againſt Niagara, though ſome tolerable good veſſels 
had by this time been built and got ready for that purpoſe, 
The general now reſolved to take but 600 men with him for 
the attae of Niagara, and to leave the reſt of his army, con- 
fiſting of about 1400 more, at Oſwego, to defend that place, 
in caſe the French ſhould attac it in his abſence, which 
there was reaſon to apprehend they might, as they had then 
a conſiderable force at Fort Frontenac, from whence they 
could eaſily croſs over the lake Ontario to Olwego. How- 
ever, he was ſtill obliged to wait at Oſwego for proviſions, 


of which at length a ſmall ſupply arrived on the 26th of 


September, barely ſufficient to ſupport his men during their 
intended expedition, and to allow 12 days ſhort ſubſiſtence 
for thoſe he left behind. But by this time the rainy boiſte- 
rous ſeaſon had begun, on which account moſt of his Indians 


had already left him, and were returned home; and the 


few that remained with him declared that there was no croſ- 
ſing the lake Ontorio in batteaux at that ſeaſon, or any 
time before the next ſummer. In this perplexity he called 
a council of war, which, after weighing all circumſtances, 
unanimouſly reſolved to deter the attempt upon Niagara 
till the next year, and to employ the troops, whilſt they 
remained at Ofwego, in building barracs, and erecting, or 
at leaſt beginning to erect, two new'forts, one on the caſt 
ſide of the river Onondaga, 450 yards diſtant from the old 


fort, which it was to command, as well as the entrance of 


the harbour, and to be called Ontario-fort ; and the other 
450 yards weſt of the old fort, to be called Oſwego new 


fort. 


Theſe things being agreed on, general Shirley, with the 
oreateſt part of the troops under his command, ſet out on 
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not concluded was the more lurpriſing, as our ſubſid 
with Saxony had then expired, and that with Bav 
near expiring, and as the ſecuring of theſe two pr 


316 


his return to Albany on the 24th of October, leaving co- 
lonel Mercer, with a garriſon of about 700 men, at Oſwego; 
though repeated advice had been received, that the French 


V treaty 
ces In 


| beſieged by the enemy in the winter, it would not be poſ- 
| fible for his friends to come to his aſſiſtance. Thus ended 
ﬀ | De this vear's unfortunate campaign, during which the French, 


with England upon any terms, all that can be ſaid is, 1, 
they were guilty of flagrant ingratitude, as they had bot 
received a ſubſidy from this kingdom for many 1 


* had then at leaſt 1000 men at their fort of Frontenac, up- our intereſt was at leaſt as neceſſary towards forming , ® 
1 on the ſame lake: and, what was ſtill worſe, the new forts ficient confederacy upon the continent for the defence g 

Fa: were not yet near compleated ; but left to be finiſhed by Hanover, as it was to ſecure the landgrave of Heſle-Cagy 
5 the hard labour of colonel Mercer and his little garriſon, If the reaſon of their not being engaged, and no other ſeems 

"01 with the addition of this melancholy circumſtance, that, if ſo probable, was, that they refuſed to renew their treatie 
4 


Years In 


$1.0 with the aſſiſtance of their Indian allies, continued their time of peace, when they neither were nor could be of any 
400 murders, ſcalping, captivating, and laying waſte the weſ⸗ ſervice to the intereſt of Great-Britain, | 
tern frontiers of Virginia and Pennſylvania, during the On the 15th of July an expreſs arrived from admiral By 
ol winter: EY | cawen, with an account ot his having taken the two French 

The miniſters of che two jarring powers were very buſily ſhips of war, the Alcide and thie Lys. This was Certainly In.o0 

employed this year at moſt of the courts of Europe; but contrary to the expectation of the court of France; for ha: * 5 

their tranſactions were kept extremely ſecret. The French they apprehended any ſuch attac, they would not have . 8 

endeavoured to inſpire the Spaniards with a jealouſy of the dered mr. M*Namara to return to Breſt with the chief arr ; x 

trength of the Engliſh by ſea, eſpecially in America: and of their ſquadron; nor was it, perhaps, leſs contrary tot mou 

the Spaniſh court ſeemed inclined to accept of the office of expectation of ſome of our own miniſtry: but as mat. Vie 

mediator ; but mr. Wall, who was perfectly well acquainted had been carried fo far, it was then too late to retreat; 1 AIG 

with the ſtate of affairs between England and France, ſe- therefore, orders were ſoon after given to all our ſhip; o i 

conded the repreſentations of the Britiſh miniſtry, which war to make repriſals upon the French, by taking thei; | ih 

demonſtrated, that however willing Great-Britain might be ſhips wherever they ſhould meet them. Sir Edward Ha. : mr Z 

to accept of the mediation of Spain, ſhe could not agree to ſailed from Portſmouth on the 21ſt of July, with 18 (hin, * 4 

any ſuſpenſion of arms in America, which France inſiſted of war, to watch the return of the French fleet from Amen. Y var 

on as a preliminary condition, without hazarding the whole ca, which, however, eſcaped him, and arrived at Breſt q me 

of her intereſt there; and that the captures which had been the 3d day of September. Commodore Frankland fa. | 

made by the Engliſh were the neceſſary conſequence of the from Spithead for the Welt-Indies on the 13th of Au WI 15 

encroachments and injuſtice of the French, particularly in with four ſhips of war, furniſhed with orders to comme = 


that country. Upon this remonſtrance, all further talk of 
the mediation of Spain was dropped, and the miniſtry of 
| Verſailles had recourſe to the princes of Germany; amongſt 


hoſtilities, as well as to protect our trade and {ugar-iſ/n; WE ..... 
from any inſult that the French might offer; and the du: 5 
de Mirepoix, their embaſtador at the court of London, a 


whom the elector of Cologn was ſoon brought over to their out for Paris on che 22d of July, without taking leave, Z ont 

party, ſo as to conſent to their forming magazines in his A war being thus in ſome meaſure begun, his mach WE .:.. 

territories in Weſtphalia. This was a plain indication of thought proper, perhaps for that reaſon, to return to hi; 770 

their deſign againſt Hanover, which they ſoon after made Britith dominions ſooner than uſual ; for he left Hanoret IE 9 7 

lis Brirannick majeſty, who was then at Hanover, an offer on the 8th of September, and arrived on the 1 5th at Ken. 9 

10 of ſparing, if he would agree to certain conditions of neu- ſington, where the treaty of alliance between him and the Bren 
350 | trality for that electorate, which he rejected with diſdain, empreſs of Ruſſia, which he had begun during his abſence, g 
BY | Then the count D'Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from was concluded on the zoth of the fame month. By this treaty LE 7 
France at the court of Vienna, propoſed a ſecret negotia- her Ruſſian majeſty engaged to hold in readineſs in L. he 

TH tion with the miniſters of the empreſs-queen. The ſecret nia, upon the frontiers of Lithuania, a body of troops con. 5 
WW, articles of the treaty of Peterſburgh, between the two em- fiſting of 40,000 infantry, with the neceſſary artillery, a4 WM 
bf preſſes had ſtipulated a kind of partition of the Pruſſian ter- 15,000 cavalry ; and alſo on the coaſts of the ſame province, 5 5 
1 ritories, in caſe that prince ſhould infringe the treaty of 40 or go galleys, with the neceſſary crews ; to be ready t» i TH 
ul | Dreſden; but his Britannick majeſty, though often invit- act, upon the firſt order, in his mayeſty's ſervice, in caſe, WIE... 
91 | cd, had always refuſed to agree to any ſuch ſtipulation ; ſaid the fifth article, which was the moſt remarkable, that 5 
4 | and the king of Poland, howſover he might be inclined to the dominions of his Britannick majeſty in Germany ſhouli WK = 
48 favour the ſcheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till be invaded on account of the intereſts or diſputes which e. as 
bh matters ſhould be more ripe for carrying it into execution. gard his Kingdoms; her imperial majeſty declaring that iliz 15 
The court of Vienna, whoſe favourite meaſure this was, would look upon ſuch an invaſion as a cafe of the alliance of W.... 


began to liſten to D*Aubeterre'sinfinuations, and by degrees 
entered into negotiations with him, which in the end, 
were productive of that unnatural confederacy between the 
empreſs-queen and the king of France, of which further no- 
tice will be taken in the occurences of the next year, when 
tlie treaty between them, into which they afterwards found 
means ſecretly to bring the emprets of Ruſſia, was conclud- 
ed at Verſailles. | 

The king of England takiag it for granted that the French 
would invade Hanover, in confequence of the rupture with 
Great-Britain, which ſeemed to be near at hand, began to 
take meaſures for the defence of that electorate. To this 
end, during his ſtay at Hanover, he concluded, on the 
18:h of June, a treaty with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
by which his ſerene highneſs engaged to hold in readineſs, 
during tour years, tor his majeſty's ſervice, a body of 8009 
men, to be employed, if required, upon the continent, or 
in Britain or Ireland; but not on board the fleet, or beyond 
the teas; and alfo, if his Britannick majeſty ſhould judge 
it neceſſary or advantageous for his ſervice, to furniſh and 
join to this body of gogo men, within ſix months after they 
ſhould be demanded, 4000 more, of which 700 were to be 
horfe or dragoons, and each regiment of infantry to have 
two field pieces of cannon*®. Another treaty was begun 
with Ruffia about the {fame time; but this did not take effect 
during his majeſty's relidence at Hanover: that others were 


The king, on his ſide, promiſed to pay to the lundgrave for theſe ſuc- 


the year 1742; and that the ſaid dominions ſhould he 
therein compriſed in this reſpect : but neither theſe troops 
nor gallies were to be put in motion, unleſs his Britannick 
majeſty, or his allies, ſhould be ſomewhere attacked; in 
which caſe the Ruſſian general ſhould march, as ſoon as poſſ- 
ble after requiſition, to make a diverſion with 30,000 intancry 
and 15,000 cavalry ; and ſhould embark on board the gal- 
lies the other 10,000 infantry, to make a deſcent according 
to the exigency of the affair. On the other fide, his Bu- 
tannick majeſty engaged to pay to her Ruſſian majeſty an 
annual ſubſidy of 100,000. ſterling a-year, each year to 
be paid in advance, and to be reckoned from the day of the 
exchange of the ratifications, to the Jay That theſe troops 
ſhould upon requifition march out of Ruſſia; from which 
day the annual ſubſidy to her imperial majeſty was to be 
500,000l. ſterling, to be paid always four months in ad- 
vance, until the troops ſhould return into the Ruſſian do- 
minions, and for three months after their return. His Br 
tannick majeſty, who was to be at liberty to ſend once ever} 
year into the ſaid province of Livonia a commiſſary, to ict 
and examine the number and condition of the ſaid troops, 
farther engaged, that, in caſe her Ruſſian majeſty ſhould 
be diſturbed in this diverſion, or attacked herſelf, he would 
furniſh immediately the-ſuccour ſtipulated in the treaty 0 
1742; and that, in caſe a war ſhould break out, be wou 

ſend into the Baltic a ſquadron of his ſhips, of a force ſul 


390,000 crowns was then to revive and be continued during the refidue of 


1 
3 25 * 
| : : 8 ( } 


cours, 89 crowns banco, by way of leyy-money, for every trooper or dragoon 


the term: but if 12, ooo men were demanded and furniſhed, the ſubſidy wat 


{ 5 duly armed and mounted, and zo crowns banco for every foot ſoldier; the then to be increaſed in proportion: and in caſe the king of Great - Britain W 
4 crown to be reckoned at 53 ſols of Holland, or at 48. 9 3d. Engliſh money : ſliould at any time think fit to ſend bac theſe troops, before the expiraton . 
and alſo to pay to his terene highnels, for the 8000 men, an annual ſubſidy of the treaty, notice thereof was to be given to his ſerene bighnels three Ian 


of 150,0c0o crowns banco, during the four years, to commence from the day 
of ſigning the treaty, which ſubſidy was to be increaſed to 300, oo crowns 
oY fiom the time of requiring the troops, to the time of their entering 
" Bio £7 


months beforehand ; one month's pay was to be allowed them for then 

3 and they were to be furniſhed gratis with the neceſſary tranſpat Bp 
veſlels. Np 
iſh pay, and in gaſe of their being dilinifled, the laid ſubfidy of Y 
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during i 
te (id troops by fea and land.“ And in the 11th article 


mould take from the enemy ſhould belong to them. Thar 


* 


i her troops will probably have of ſubſiſting imme—- 
lately in an enemy's country, ſhe rakes upon herſelf alone, 
. ſuch a diverſion, the ſubſiſtence and treatment of 


was ſtipulated, that all the plunder the Ruſſian army 


his Britannick majeſty, who now knew enough of the court 
ot Vienna to be ſenſible that he could expect no aſſiſtance 
om thence, in caſe his German dominions were invaded, 
mould enter into this convention with the emprets of Ruſſia, 


e > 


n order to ſtrengthen his defence upon the continent, was 
extremely natural; eſpecially as he had lately lived in great 


os 
4 


iendthip with her, and her tranſactions with the court of 
EE [ance had been fo ſecret, by paſſing through only that of 
Vienna, that he had not yet been informed of them; nei— 


ther had the project of the treaty of Verſailles then come to 
his knowledge, or to that of the king of Pruſſia, nor had 


either of rhete princes yet made any formal advances to the 
3 ; other. 


A 


ES > . V 
The firſt intimation that appeared publi. ly of the nego- 
tlations of France with the empreſs of Germany, was, when 
the French minifter, count d' Aubeterre, declared at Vienna, 


7 — 


N 


that the warlike deſigns with which the King his malter 


ies charged, were ſuficiently confuted by his great mode- 
ate, of which all Europe had manifold proofs : that his 
W nity was perſuaded this groundleſs charge had given as 
much indignation to their imperial majeſties as to himſelt: 
W hit he was firinty reſolved to preſerve to C hriſtendom that 
tlanguillity whichit enjoyed through his good faith, in reli- 
W cioully obſerving the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle: but that 
his Britannick majeſty's allies ſhould take part in the war 
which was kindled in America, by furniſhing ſuccours to the 
W 7-56 lith, his majefty would be authoriſed to conſider and 
Neu them as principals in it.“ France likewiſe made the 
ame declaration to other courts. | | . 

E The words and ſtipulation in the above recited clauſe, in 
YZ the yth article of the treaty of Great-Britain with Ruſſia, were 
boked on as a menace levelled at the king of Pruſſia, who, 
having ſome time after found means to procure a copy of 
W this treaty, and ſeeing it in that light, boldly declared, by 
W his miniſters at all the courts of Europe, that he would op- 
pode with his utmoſt force the entrance of any foreign 
W tr00ps into the empire, under any pretence Whatever. This 
E declaration was particularly diſpleaſing to the French, who 
had already marched large bodies of troops towards the 
bontiers of the empire, and erected ſeveral great maga- 
nes in Weſtphalia, with the permiſſion of the elector of 


* 


Cologn, for which the Engliſh miniſter at his court was, 


W in /\uguft, ordered to withdraw from thence without tak- 


Jing leave, However, as ſoon as this declaration of the 
ig of Pruſſia was notified to the court of Verſailles, they 
bent an embaflador extraordinary, the duke of de Nivyer- 
nois, to Berlin, to try to perſuade his majeſty to retract his 
cecclaration, and enter into a new alliance with them, His 
W Piifian majeſty received this embaſiador in ſuch a manner 
W 5 {cemed to denote a diſpoſition to agree to every thing he 
bad to propoſe. This awakened in England a jealouſy that 
bis declaration alone was not to be relied on, but that it was 
eſſary to bring him under ſome folemn engagement; el- 
W pccially as the French had by this time a numerous army 
W nc the Lower-Rhine, with magazines provided for their 
rarch all the way to Hanover; and if the king of Pruſſia 
ſutfered them to paſs through his dominion, that electorate 
mast be fwallowed up before the Ruſſian auxiliaries could 
boſſibly be brought thither, or any army be formed for pro- 
eding it.: For this reaſon a negotiation was ſet on foot 
by Great-Britain at Berlin; but as it was not concluded be- 
bre the beginning of the next year, we ſhall defer entering 
to the particulars of it, till we come to that period. 

& Mean while the French made another attempt upon the 
Court of Madrid, loudly complaining of the taking of their 
nomen of war by Boſcawen's ſquadron ;. before any decla- 
lion of war was made, repreſenting it as a moſt unjuſtifia- 


WE |.1 . . 8 0 f = a 
Ile pioceeding, which threatened a aiffolutioy of all faith 


mongſt nations. This produced a ſtrong memorial from 
3 Ar Berjamin Keene, our miniſter at that court, importing, 
chat it was well known that the French ſteet carried troops, 
FEmmunition, and every thing neccflary for defending the 


3 Perhaps the elector of Hanover was more afraid of the Pruſſian monarch 
dan the moſt Chriſtian king, knowing with what eaſe and rapidity chis en- 


7 
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eto the circumſtances. This was the chief ſubſtance of 
he treaty, which by agreement of both parties, was to ſubſiſt 
br four years from the exchange of the ratifications: but in 
the ſeventh article theſe words were unluckily inſerted: 
BE . .onfidering allo the proximity of the countries wherein 
de diverſion in queſtion will probably be made, and the- 


WS {cility 


countries which the French had unjuſtly uſurped in Amoericy, 
and of which the Engliſh claimed the property : that the 
rules of ſelf-defence authorize every nation to render edit 
leſs any attempt that may tend to its prejudice ; that this 
right had been made uſe of only in taking the two French 
{hips of war; and that the diſtinction of place might be 
interpreted in favour of the Engliſh, feeing the two thips 
were taken on the coaſts of the countries where the contetts 
aroſe.” In anſwer to this obſervation, the French miniter 
repreſented the vaſt number of ſhips that had been taken in 
the European ſeas; for in fact the Engliſh ports ſoon began 
to be filled with them, in conſequence of the gencral or- 
ders for making repriſals. But the court of Madrid was ſo 
far from being perſuaded by any thing he could fay, that 
it gave his Britannick majeſly the ſtrongeſt allurances of 
its friendſhip, and of its intention to take no part in the 
differences between him and France, but fuch as ſhould 
be conciliatory, and tending to reſtore the public tran- 
quillity. | 

On the other hand, his Britannick majeſty required, as 
king of Great-Brituia, the auxiliaries ſtipulated to him by 
treaty from the empreſs-queen. But theſe were refuted, 
under pretence, that as the conteſt between him and France 
related to America only, it was not a cafe of the alliance; 
though at the ſame time the French made no ſcruple of own- 
ing, that they intended to make a powerful deſcent on 
Great-Bricain early in the ſpring. When, a little while 
after, France being employed in making great preparations 
for a land war in Europe, the King of England required 
her to defend her own poffeſſions, the barrier in the Low- 
Countries, with the number of men ſtipulated by treaty, 
winch countries, acquired by Engliſh blood and Englith 
treaſure, had been given to her on that exprefs. condition, 
ſhe declared that ſhe could not {pare troops for that purpoſe, 
on account of her dangerous enemy the king of Pruſſia : 
and afterwards, when he was ſecured by his treaty with 
England, ſhe urged that as a reafon for her reliznce with 
France. It muit be owned, however, for the lake of hi- 
torical truth, that this was no bad reaſon, conſidering the 
power, the genius, and the character of that Prince, who 
hovered over her dominions with an army of 150,000 ve- 


terans. It mult likewiſe be owned that ſhe undertook to 


procure the French king's content to a neutrality for Hano- 
ver, which would have effectually ſecured that elcctorate 
from the invaſion of every other power but Praftia itfelf; 


and it is no {trained conjecture to ſuppoſe that the dread of 


this very power was the true lource of thofe' connexions in 
Germany, which entailed ſuch a ruinous continental war 
upon Great-Britain. 

Though the Engliſh continued ro make repriſals upon 
the French, not only in the ſeas of America, but alfo in 
thoſe in Europe, by taking every ſhip they could meet with, 
and detaining them, their cargoes, and crews; vet the 
French, whether from a confciouſneſs of their u 
by {ca, or that they might have a more plautible plex to re- 
preſent England as the aggreſſor, were ſo far from return— 
ing theſe hoſtilities, that their fleet, which eſcaped fir Ed- 
ward Hawke, having, on the 13th of Auguſt, taken. the 
Blandford ſhip of war with governor Lyttelton on board, 


— 


going to Carolina, they {et the governorat liberty, as foon 


as the court was informed of the ſhip's being brought into 
Nantes, and ſhortly after releaſed both tie {hip and crew. 
However, at the ſame time, their preparations. for a land 
war ſtill went on with great diligence, and their utmoit arts 


and efforts were fraitleſly exerted to perſuade the Spani— 


ards and Dutch to join with them againſt Great-Britzin., 
In England the preparations by tea became greater than 


ever; ſeveral new ſhips of war were put in commiſſion, and 


many others taken into the ſervice of the government: the 
exportation of gunpowder. was forbid: the bounties to 
ſeamen were continued, and the number of thoſe that either 
entered voluntarily, or were preffed, increated daily, as did 
alſo the captures from the French, among which was the 
Eſperance, of 70 guns, taken as {he was going from Roche- 
fort to Breſt to be manned. The land- forces of Great- 
Britain were likewiſe ordered to be augmented; ſeveral 
new regiments were raiſed, and all half, pay ofiicers, and the 
out-penſioners belonging to Chelſea-hofpital, were directed 
to ſend in their names, ages, and time of fervice, in order 
that ſuch of them as were yet able to ſerve might be em- 
ployed again if wanted. The Engliſh navy, ſo carly as in 
the month of September of this vear, conlitted of one ſhip of 
110 guns, five of 100 guns each, thirteen of go, eight of 
80, five of 74, twenty-nine of 70, four of 66, one of 64, 


terpeizing neighbour could in a tew days tubdue the what ele ct nate. 
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thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twenty-eight of 50, four of f 


44, thirty-five of 40, and torty-two of 20, four floops of 
war of 18 guns each, two of 16, eleven of. 14, thirteen of 
12, and one of 10, beſides a number of bomb-ketches, fire- 
ſhips, and tenders; a force ſufficient to oppoſe the united 
maritime ſtrength of all the powers in Europe; whilſt that 
of the French, even at the end of this year, and including 
the ſhips then upon the ſtocs, amounted to no more than 
fix ſhips of 80 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 
74, thirty-one of 64, two of 60, fix of 50, and thirty-two 
trigates. : | 
Such was the fituation of the two kingdoms, when, on 
the 14th of November, the parliament met, and his majeſty 
0. encd the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he acquainted them, That the moſt proper meaſures had 
been taken to protect our poſteſſions in America, and to re- 
gain ſuch parts thereof as had been encroached upon, or 
invaded ; that to preſerve his people from the calamities of 
war, as well as to prevent a general war from being lighted 
up in Europe, he had been always ready to accept reaſon- 
able and honourable terms of accommodation, but that 
none ſuch had been propoſed by France: that he had alſo 
confined his views and operations to hinder France from 
making new encroachments, or n thoſe already 
action for hoſti- 
litles committed in a time of profound peace, and to diſ- 
appoint ſuch deſigus, as, from various appearances and 


preparations, there was reaſon to think had been formed 
againit his kingdoms and dominions: that the king of 


Spain carneftly wiſhed the preſervation of the public tran- 
quillity, and had given affurances of his intention to con- 
tu in the ſame pacific ſentiments: that he himſelf had 
C1 CALLY increaſed his naval armaments, and augmented his 
[ind forces in ſuch a manner as might be leſt burthenſome; 
and finally, that he had concluded a treaty with the empreſs 
oi Ruſfa, and another with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
which ſhould be laid before them.” | 

In antwer to this fpeech, both houſes voted moſt loyal 
addrefies, but not without a warm oppoſition in each, to 
ſame of the particular expreſſions, for it having been pro- 
poſed in the houſe of lords, to inſert in their addreſs the 
words following, viz. That they looked upon themſelves 
as obliged, by the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, gratitude, and ho- 
nour, to ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty in all ſuch wiſe 
and neceſlary meaſures and engagements as his majeſty 
might have taken in vindication of the rights of his crown, 
or to defeat any attempts which might be made by France, 
in reſentment for ſuch meaſures, and to aſſiſt his majeſty in 


diſappointing or repelling all ſuch enterprizes as might be 


formed, not only againtt his kingdoms, but alſo againſt 
any other of his dominions (though not belonging to the 
crown of Great-Britain) in cate they ſhould be attacked on 
1ccountof the part which his majeſty had taken for main- 
tainifn7 the effential intereſts of his kingdoms ;” the infert- 
ing of theſe words in their addreſs was oppoſed by eart 
Temple, and ſeveral other lords; becauſe, by the firſt part 
of them, they engaged to approve of the treaties with Ruſ- 
na and Hefle-Cuilel, neither of which they had ever ſeen, nor 
could it be ſuppoſed that either of them could be of any ad- 
vantage to this nation; and by the ſecond part of theſe 
words it ſeemed to be relolved to engage this nation in a 
-onfinental connextion tor the defence of Hanover, which 


it was impoilible for England to tupport, and which would 


be ſo far from being of any advantage to it at fea, or in 
America, that it might at laſt diſable the nation from de- 
fending itſeli in either of thoſe parts of the world. But upon 
putting the queſtion, the inſerting of theſe words was agreed 
to by à great majority, and accordingly they ſtand as part 
of the addrels of the houſe upon that occaſion. _ | 


To this remarkable addreſs his majeſty returned the fol- 


lowing as remakable anſwer; © my lords, I give you my 
hearty thanks for this dutiful and affectionate addreſs. I 
ſee, with the greateſt ſatisfaction, the zeal you expreſs for 
my perſon and government, and for the true intereſt of 
your country, which I am determined to adhere to. The 
affurances which you give me tor the defence of my territo- 
ries abroad arc a ſtrong proof of your affection for me, and 
regard for my honour. Nothing ſhall divert me from pur- 
ſung thoſe mealures which will effectually maintain the poſ- 
ſeſſions and rights of my kingdoms, and procure reaſonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation.“ The addreſs of 
the houſe of commons breathed the fame ſpirit of zeal and 
gratitude, and was full of the warmeſt aſſurances of a ready 
ſupport of his majeſty, and of his foreign dominions, if at- 
tacked in his reſentment of his maintaining the rights of his 
crown and kingdom; and his majeſty's anſwer to it was to 
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the ſame effect as that to the houſe of lords. The ſame . 
nearly the ſame words, relating to the treaties concluded b 
his majeſty, and to the defence of his foreign domin;,.. 
were propoſed to be inſerted in this addreſs. which was ,, 
poſed by William Pitt, eſq. then paymaſter of his majeg, 
forces; the right hon. Henry Legge, eſq. then chance, 
and under- trealurer of his majeſty's exchequer, and one 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury; and by ſeveral other Ve 
tlemen in high poſts under the government, as well 1, 
many others : but, upon putting the queſtion, it was br 
conſiderable majority agreed to inſert the words objected ;.. 
and very ſoon after, mr Pitt, mr Legge, and moſt, it, 


all, of the gentlemen who had appeared in the oppo, 


were diſmiſſed from their employments. In the mean tin 
a draft came over from Ruſſia for part of the new t\l;,1, 
ſtipulated to that crown; but ſome of the miniſtry, . 
were then at the head of the finances, refuſed to pay it, , 
leaſt before the treaty ſhould be approved of by parliany;. 

Sir Thomas Robinſon had not been long in potletficn , 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate, before it was generally Net 
ceived, that though an honeſt, well-meaning man, ang , 
favourite with the king, his abilities were not equal ty, 
functions of that poſt. Much lets were they fo at this iy. 
ture, when the nation was on the point of being engaged I 
a difficult and expenſive war, and plunged into fordg 
meaſures and connexions, which would require the U*mch 
{kill of an able politician to render them palatable to g, 
people. Mr Pitt and mr. Fox, though they ſcarce «6 
agreed in any other particular, had generally united in gy, 
poſing his meaſures, and their ſuperior influence in g. 
houſe of commons, and univerſally acknowledged alilitic, 
thouglof different kinds, had always prevailed, uncom 
as it was, to fee two perſons who held conſiderable plz 
under the government, one of them being paymaſter-gz. 
ral, and the other ſecretary at war, oppoſe upon alma 
every occaſion, a ſecretary of ſtate, who was ſuppoſed u 
know and ſpeak the ſentiments of his maſter. Sir Thoms 
himſelf ſoon grew ſenſible of his want of ſufficient weigh; 
in the ſenate of the nation; and therefore, of his own 4. 
cord, on the foth of November, wiſely and dutifuliy v. 
ſigned the ſeals of his office to his majeſty, who deliver 
them to mr, Fox, and appointed fir Thomas Maſter of the 
wardrobe, with a penſion to him during his life, and after 
his death to his ſons. Lord Barrington fucceeded mr. Fo; 
as ſecretary at war; and foon after fir George Lyttelton uu 
made chancellor of the exchequer, and a lord of the treaur, 
in the room of mr. Legge, who bad declared himſclf again} 
the new continental tyſtem. However, notwithſtanding 
theſe changes in the miniſtry, very warm debates aroſe in 
both houſes, when the treaties of Ruſſia and Befle-Caft! 
came to be conſidered by them: ſome of the members wer 
for referring them to a committee ; but this motion wa 
over-ruled, in conſideration of his majeſty's having engas: 
ed in them to guard againſt a ſtorm that feemed ready t 
break upon his electoral] dominions merely on account d 
our quarrel with the French. They were at length appror- 
ed of by a majority of 318 againft 126, in the houſe ol com. 
mons ; and by 84 againſt 11, in the houſe of lords. 

The houſe of commons then proceeded to provide tor tat 
ſervice of the enſuing years and for the deficiencies of tl: 
proviſions for the former. Fifty thouſand ſeamen, 1nctu- 
ing 9138 marines, were voted, on the 24th of November, 
for the ſervice of the year 1756, together with 2,600,099. 
for their maintenance, and 34,263 land ſoldiers, 930,60% 
6s. 9d. for their ſupport. One hundred thouſand pound: 
were voted as a ſubſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia; 64,140 
128. 6d. to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and 10,000). !s 
the clector of Bavaria. 

During theſe tranſactions, the public was overwhelmed 
with conſternation, by the ridings of a dreadful earthquake, 
which, on the 1ſt of November, ſhook all Spain and Por 
tugal, and many other places in Europe, and laid the ct] 
of Liſbon in ruins. When the news of this great calamug 
firſt reached England, it was feared the confequences ot l 
might affect our public credit, confidering the vaſt interet 
which the Engliſh merchants had in the Portugueſe trade: 
but fortunately, it afterwards proved inconſiderable, in com 
pariſon of what had been apprehended: the quarter in wc 
the Engliſh chiefly lived, and where they had their Wale, 
houſes, having ſuffered the leaſt ofany part of the city ; and 
moſt of the Engliſh merchants then reſiding there, together 


with their families, being at their country houfes, to av 


the inſults to which they might have been expoſed from che 
Portugueſe populace, during the celebration of their Auto. 
da-fe, which was kept that very day. The two firſt loc 
of this dreadful viſitation continued near a quarter of an hol 
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iter which the water of the river Tagus roſe perpendicular- 
Tir above 20 feet, and ſubſided to its natural hed in leſs than 
n minute. Great numbers of houſes, of which this city 
then contained about 36,000, extending in length near fiz 
miles, in form of a creſcent, on the aſcent of a hill, upon 
the north {hore of the mouth of the river Tagus, within 
nine miles from the ocean, were thrown down by the re— 
beated commotions of the earth, together with ſeveral mag- 
nificent churches, monaſtries, and public buildings. But 
hat entirely completed the ruin of this then moſt opulent 
capital of the Portugueſe dominions, was a devouring con- 
fligration, partly fortuitous or natural, but chiefly occaſi- 
oneéd by a ſet of impious villains, who unawed by the tre- 
mendous ſcene at that very inſtant paſſing before their eyes, 
with a wickedneſs ſcarcely to be credited, ſet fire even to the 
© (alling edifices in different parts of the city, to increaſe the ge- 
neral confuſion, that they might have the better opportuni— 

iy to rob and plunder their already deſolate tellow-citizens. 

Out of $50,000 inhabitants, which Liſbon was then ſuppot- 


2 


the ſurvivors, deprived of their habitations, and deſtitute 
even of the neceflaries of life, where forced to {eek for 
ſhelter in the open fields. ; 
As ſoon as his majeſty received an account of this deþlor- 
ie event, from his embaſſador at the court of Madrid), he 
WE {ent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, on the 28th of 
November, acquainting them therewith, and defiring their 
EZ concurrence and aſſiſtance towards ſpeedily relieving the 
© the unhappy ſufferers; and the parhament thereupon, to 
Ehonour of Britiſh humanity, unanimouſly voted, on the 
Ez 8th of December, a gift of 100,000). for the diftreffed peo- 
ple of Portugal. A circumſtance which enhances the me- 
nt of this action is, that though the Engliſh themielves 
7 were, at that very time, in great want of grain, a confider- 
able part of the ſum was ſent in corn, flour, rice, and a 
& large quantity of beef from Ireland; ſupples which came 
very ſcaſonably for the poor Portugueſe, who were in actual 
E want of che neceflaries of life. The king was fo affected by 
dhis inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that, to ſhow his grati— 


8 


I 


e. tude for the timely relief, he ordered mr. Caſtres, the Britith 

rel WW refident at his court to give the preference, in the diſtribu— 
the tion of theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſubjects who had fut- 
aſter 


fered by the earthquake; accordingly, about a thirtieth 


0; part of the proviſions, and 2000l. in money, was ſet apart 
bor chat purpoſe; and the Portugueſe majeſty returned 
ur, bis thanks, in very warm terms, to the Britiſh crown and 


a0 nation. | 

E The report of an intended invaſion of theſe kingdoms by 
he French increaſed daily; on the 22d. day of January lord 
E Barrington, as ſecretary at war, laid before the houfe an 
vie WE eltimate for defraying the charge of 10 new regiments of 
boot, over and above 34,262 land ſoldiers before ordered 


94g o be raiſed ; and a ſum ofg1,9191l. 10s. was voted for theſe 
ly 0 WWE: ditional forces: upon another eſtimate preſented a little 
nt d after by the ſame lord, and founded upon the ſame reafons, 
prof bor raiſing, for the further defence of the kingdom, 11 troops 
com ot light dragoons, 49,6281. 118. 3d. were voted for the en- 

fung year; together with 81, 1781. 165. for a regiment of foot 
on ta o be raiſed in North-America: 298, 5 34l. 175. 103d. for the 
maintenance of our forces already eſlabliſhed in our Ame- 
JClud- 


iican colonics; and 79,9151. 63. for fix regiments of foot 


ſrom Ireland, to ſerve in North-America and the Eaſt- 
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* January, preſented to the houſe a meſſage from the king, 
efring them to take into conſideration the faithful ſervices 
ol the people of New-England, and of ſome other parts of 
= North- America; upon which 115,000l. more were voted, 
and goool. as a reward to fir William Johnſon in particular. 


Amel ln ſhort, including ſeveral other ſums, as well for defraying 
wake, he expence of the army and navy, as for a ſubſidy of 
Por- WWE 20,0001. to the king of Pruſſia, and 121,4471s. 28. 6d. for 
cit] Hanovcrian troops, of which two laſt articles further notice 
im elbe taken hereafter, the whole of the ſupplies granted 
„br parliament in this ſeffion amounted to 7,229,1171. 45.63d. 
terel or raiſing this ſum, beſides the malt- tax, and the land- tax 
_ WO! 45. in the pound, the whole produce of the ſinking-fund, 
com- 


Im the 5th of January 1756, till it ſhould amount to 
W 5559551. 118. 114d. was ordered to be applied thereunto; 
Noescther with a million to be raiſed by loans, or exchequer- 
3 ls, at 3 per cent. intereſt ; 1, 300, oool. to be raiſed by the 
le of redeemable annuities, at 3 and a half per cent. and 
$02,000], to be raiſed by a lottery, at 3 per cent. All 
ich ſums, with 83,4121. 2s. 54d. then remaining in the 
Echequer, amounted to 7,427,261, 58.70, - 

J. The clauſe inſerted in the mutiny bill laſt year, ſubject- 
Ez al officers and ſoldiers raiſed in America, by authority 
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Jed to contain, about 10,000 periſhed by the calamity; and 


for ſome criminal matter. 


to which the eſtimate thereof amounted, was voted. 


Indies. Beſides all theſe ſupplies, mr. Fox, on the 28th of 
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of the reſpective governors or governments there, to the 
ſame rules and articles of war, and the ſame penalties and 
puniſhments, as the Britiſh forces were liable to; the act 
paſſed at the 7 Fo time for regulating the marine forces, 
while on ſhore; and that for the more ſpeedy and effectual 
manning of his majeſty's navy, were not only confirmed 
now; but it was further enacted, with reſpect to this laſt, 
as well as for the more ſpeedy and effectual recruiting of his 
majeſty's land- forces. That the commiſſioners appointed by 
the preſent act ſhould be empowered to raiſe and levy, 
within their reſpective juriſdictions, ſuch able-bodicd men 
as did not follow any lawful calling or employment : or had 
not fome other lawful and ſufficient ſupport ; and might 
order, wherever and whenever they pleaſed, a general 
ſearch to be made for {ſuch perſons, in order to their being 
brought before them to be examined; nay, that the parith 
or town olticers might, without any ſuch order, ſearch tor 
and ſecure ſuch perſons, in order to convey them before 
the ſaid commiſſioners to be examined: that if any three 
commitlioners ſhould find any perſon, fo brought before 
them, to be within the above deſcription ; and if the re- 
cruiting ofticer attending ſhould judge him to be a man fit 
for his majeſty's ſervice, they ſhould cauſe him to be deli- 
vered to {uch officer, who might ſecure him any place of 
ſafety provided by the juſtices of the peace for that purpoſe, 
or even in any public priton ; and that every ſuch man was 
from that time to be deemed a liſted ſoldier, and not to be 
taken out of his majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, other than 
Nothing could more plainly 
ſhow either the zeal of the parliament for a vigorous proſe— 
cution-of the war, or their confidence in the juſtice and mo- 
deration of our miniftry, than their agreeing to this act, 
which was to continue in force till the end of the next ſeſſion: 
and which, in the hands of a wicked and enterprizing ad- 
miniſtration, might have been made ſuch an uſe of, as 
would have been inconſiſtent with that ſecurity which is 
provided by our happy conſtitution for the liberty of the 
ſubject. | 
The next object of the immediate attention of parliament 
In this ſeſſion was the raifing of a new regiment of foot in 
North-America; for which purpole the ſum of $1,1781. 168. 
This 
regiment which was to conſiſt of four battalions of 1000 
men each, was intended to be raiſed chiefly out of the Ger- 
mans and Swils, who, for many years palt, had annually 
tranſported themfelves in great numbers to the Britiſh plan- 
tations in America, where waſte lands had been aſſigned 
them upon the frontiers of the provinces ; bur, very injudi- 
ciouſly, no care had been taken to intermix them with the 
English inhabitants of the place. To this circumſtance it is 
wing, that they have continued to correſpond and converſe. 
only with one another; ſo that very few of them, even of 
thoſe who have been born there, have yet learned to ſpeak 
or underſtand the Engliſh tongue. However, as they were 
all zealous proteſtants, and in general ſtrong, hardy men, 
and accuſtomed to the climate, it was judged that a regi- 
ment of good and faithful ſoldiers might be raiſed out of 
them, particularly proper to oppoſe the French: bur to 


this end it was neceſſary to appoint ſome officers, eſpecially 


ſubalterns, who underſtood military diſcipline, and could 
ſpeak the German language ; and as a ſufficient number of 
ſuch could not be found among the Engliſh officers, it was 
neceflary to bring over and grant commiſſions to ſeveral 


German and Swiſs officers and engineers: but as this ſtep, 


by the act of ſettlement, could not be taken without the au- 
thority of parliament, an act was now pafſed for enabling 
his majeſty to grant commiſſions to a certain number of fo- 
reign proteſtants, who had ſerved as officers or engineers, 
to act and rank as officers or engineers in America only. An 
act was likewiſe paſſed in this ſeſſion, ſtrictly forbidding, 
under pain of death, any of his majeity's ſubjects to ſerve 
as officers under the French king, or to inliſt as ſoldiers in 
his ſervice, without his majeſty's previous licence; and alſo 


for obliging ſuch of his majeſty's ſubjects as ſhould, in time 


to come, accept of commiſſions in the Scotch brigade in the 
Dutch ſervice, to take the oaths ofallegiance and abjuration, 
on pain of forfeiting 5ool. 

As it had been reſolved, in the beginning of the preced- 
ing ſummer, to build veſſels of force upon the lake Onta- 
rio, an act was now paſted for extending the maritime laws 
of England, relating to the government of his majelty's 
ſhips and forces by fea, to ſuch officers, ſeamen, and others, 
as ſhould ſerve on board his majeſty's ſhips or veſſels em- 
ployed upon the lakes, great waters, or rivers, in North- 
America; and alſo, but not without oppoſition to this laſt 


for the better recruiting of his majeſty's forces upon the 
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by ſome of the peers, 


CCC 


320 


continent of America: to which end, by a new clauſe now 


added to a former act, a recruiting officer was empowered 


to enliſt and detain an indentured ſery ant, even though his 
maſter ſhould reclaim him, upon paying to the maſter ſuch 
a ſum as two juſtices of peace within the precinct ſhould ad- 
judge to be a reaſonable equivalent for the original pur- 
chaie-money, and the remaining time ſuch ſervant might 


have to ſerve. 
The inteſtine broils of Ireland were happily compoſed 


this year, by the prudent management of the marquis of 


Hartington, lord-heutenant of that kingdom. By his ſteady 
and dilintereited conduct, his candour and humanity, the 
Ir!th were not only brought to a much better temper, even 
among chemſelves, than they were before their late outrage- 
ous riots and 3 diſſer ons happened; but alſo 
prevailed upon to acquiel ce in the meatures of England, 


wiitbout this laſt being obliged to give ; up any one boint of 


her ſuperiority. I he leading men in the parliament of Ire- 
laud were the firſt that conformed : and though the ferment 
continued very high for ſome time after among the mid- 
dling and lower ranks of people, it was at length entirely 
allayed by the wildom of the lord-lieutenant, and the excel- 
leni laws which he encouraged and paſſed for the benefit of 
that nation n. The P 

buſy in omen many of the late diſturbances, was, by 
his majeſt s command, ſtruc oft the liſt of privy- .counſel- 
lors; and the greateſt part of thoſe patriots, whom faction 
had turned out of their employments there, were re- inſtated 


1756] The Lark ament of England, which had adjoined 
on th c 234d of December, met again; the houſe of com- 
mois cn the 13th of January, and the lords on the 19th. 
On the 16th of the fame month, the treaty between his 
Britannick majeſty and the king of Pruſſia was ſigned, im- 
porting, that, for the defence of their common country, 
Germany, and in order to preſerve her peace and tranquil- 
lity, which it was feared was in danger of being diſturbed, 
on account of the diſputes in America; the two kings, for 
that end only, entered into a convention of neutrality, by 
which they Nha: bound themſelves not to ſuffer fo- 
reign troops of any nation whatſoever to enter into Germany, 
or xr paſt through it during the troubles aforeſaid, and the 

anfequences chat miglit reftult from them; but to oppoſe 
the ſame with their utmoſt might, in ater to ſecure Ger- 
many from the calamities of war, maintain her fundamental 
Jaws and confitutions, and preterve her peace uninterrup- 
ted. Thus, the late treaty. with Rullia was virtually re- 
nounced. Their majeities, moreover, ſeized this favoura- 
ble opportunity to adhuſt the differences that had ſubſiſted 
hetween than, in 1clation to the remainder of the Sileſia 
loan due to the ſübjects of his Britannick majeſty, and the 
indemnification claimed by the {ubjects of his Pruſſian 

majeſty for their loſſes by ſea during the late war; fo that 
the attachment laid on the ſaid debt was agreed to be taken 


oft, as ſoon as the ratification of this treaty ſhould be ex- 


changed: 

On the 21ſt of Tanuary the houſe took into conſideration 
the laws then 1n being, relating to the militia of this king- 
dom; and, finding them inſathcient, ordered a new bull 


to be Pre epared, and brought in, for the better regulating 


of the militia forces in the ſeveral counties of England. A 


bill wat accordingly prepared to that effect, and preſented 
to the houſe on the 12th of March by the hon. Charles 
Townſhend, eiq. who, to his honour, was one of the chief 
promoters of it. After receiving many amendments in the 
houſe of commons, it was on the 1oth of May pafled, and 
lent to the lords: but feveral objections. being made to it 
and it teeming to them that ſome fur- 
ther amendments were ftill neceffary, which they thought 
they could not in that ſeſſion {pare time to conſider ſo ma- 
turely as the importance of the ſubject required, a negative 
of 59 againſt 23 was put upon the motion for paſting the 
bill ; though every one mult have been ſenſible, not only 
of the propriety, but even of the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a 
law, which was ardently defired by the whole nation. 

On the 27th of May His majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and, after having given the royal aſſent to the bills 


then depending, thanked his parliament, in a ſpeech from 


the throne, for their vig orous and effectual {upport. He 
acquainted them, that the i injuries and hoſtilities which had 
been for ſome time committed by the French againſt his do- 
minions and ſubjects, were then followed by the actual inva- 


v Among other objects of the attention of the legiſlature of that countr y. 
10, col. were granted for making the river Norte navigable from the city of 
Kilkenny to the town of Innefi Hue; 20,000], towards carrying on an inland 
navigation from the city of Dublin tothe river Shannon; goool. for making 
ths river Newry navigable; ioool, a- year ſor two years, for the enequrage- 
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of Ireland, who had been very 


1 


ſion of the iſland of Ina des, though guaranteed to him h 
all the great powers of Europe, and particularly by 
French king: that he had, therefore, found himſelt 01;j;, g 
in vindication of the honour of his crown, ard of the jig), 
of his people, to declare war in form againſt France; abe 
that he relied on the Divine Protection, and the vig o 0th 
aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, in fo juſt a cauſe, The 
parliament was then adjourned to the 18th of june; ang! rom 
thence afterwards to the 18th of July, and then it v as 1 
rogued, 
In the month of January mr. Fox, lately aypointed ſec, 

tary of {tate, received a letter from M. Roulle, miniſter 4, 
ſecretary of late for foreign affairs to the king of E ans 
expoſtulating, in the name of his ſovereign, upon the (14, 
and inſtructions for committing hoſtilities, which His Brit. 
nick majeſty had given to general Braddock and admir! 80. 
cawen, in diametrical oppoſition to the moſt folenin affuranccz 
ſo often repeated by word of mouth, as well as in writing, 
He complained of the inſult which had been offered to his 
maſter's flag, in attacking and taking two of his {hips in . 
open {ea, w ithout any previous declaration of v var; as ally h, 
committing depredations on the commerce of his my; 
Chriſtian majeſty” s {ubjects, in contempt of the law of nation: 
che faith of treaties, and the uſages eſtabliſhed among ciyiliz,, 
nations. He ſaid, the ſentiments and character of bis Britan. 
nick majeſty gave the king his maſter room to expe, tha, 
at his return to London, che would difavow the cond! uct of 
his admiralty ; but ſeeing that, inſtead of puniſhing, he n. 


ther encouraged thote who had been guilty of ſuch dere 


dations, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would be deemed ds 
ficient in what he owed to his own glory, the dignity g 15 
crown, and the defence of his people, if he deferred any Io; 
ger demanding a ſignal reparation for the outrage d. den 
the French flag, and the damage ſuſtained by his {iuljc4- 
He, therefore, demanded immediate and full reftitu tion nu 
all the French (hips, which, contrarv to law and de Corti 
had been taken by the Engliſh navy, together with al i 
olticers, ſoldiers, mariners, guns, ſtores, and merch die 
He declared, that ſhould this reſtitution be made, he HU 
be willing to engage in a negotiation for what Father | {ati!- 
faction he might claim, and continue defirous to lee the 
differences relating to America determined by a {114 and 
equitable accommodation : but it, contrary to all net 
thete-demands ſhould be rejected, be would contadei fuch 
denial of juſtice as the moſt authentic declaration of war, 
and as a formed deſign in the court of London to ditturl the 
peace of Europe. To this peremptory remonttrance e ths 
Britiſh ſecretary was directed to anſwer, that though hes 
of England would readily confent to an equity le 
accommodation, he would not comply with the dem: es 
immediate and full reſtitution as a preliminary conditv; 
for his majeſty had taken no ſteps but ſuch as were rc mo 
juſt and indiſpenſible by the hoſtilities which the French be- 
gan in time of profound peace, and a Proper reg Tis 101 its 
own honour, the rights and polſeſſions of his crown, aud the 
fecurity of his kingdom. | 
Without all doubt the late tranſactions had afforded ſpe- 
cious arguments for both nations to Impeach. the conduct of 
each other. The French court, conſcious of their encroach- 
ments in Noya-Scotia, affected to draw a ſhade over theſe 
as particulars belonging to a diſputed territory, and to d. 
vert the attention to the banks of the Ohio, where Jamonville 
and his detachment had been attacked and maflacred by the 
Engliſh, without the leaſt provocation. They likewile Thr 
veighed againſt the capture of their ſhips, before any ceclara- 


and fol . 


tion of war, as flagrant acts of piracy; and tome nen Ga 


powers of Europe ſeemed to conſider them in the ſan 
point of view. It was certainly high time to chec the fo 


tence of the French by force of arms, and furcly this might 


12 
2 been as effectually and expeditiouſly exertec unde. 


the uſual ſanction of a formal declaration; the omiſſion 0! 


which expoſed the adminiſtration to the cenſure ©: ou 
neighbours, and fixed the imputation of fraud and free. 
booting on the beginning of the war. The miniſtry v 45 fad 
to have delayed the ceremony of denouncing war from bo- 
litical conſiderations, ſuꝑpoſing that, ſhould The French be 
provoked into the firſt declaration of this kind, the pus 

of Europe would conſider his molt Chriſtian majeſty as | 
aggreflor, and Great-Britain would reap all rhe fruits ot 

defenſive alliances in which ſhe had engaged. But nothin 5 
could be more weak and frivolous than ſuch a conjecture 
T he aggreſſor is he who firſt violates the peace; and eve!) 
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ſeveral ſums, to be diftiibuted in pie: 


ment of Engliſh proteſtant ichools ; mabu- 
axen 


miums, tor the encouragement of the cambric, hempen, and fl 
factures; and 300,000l, to his majeſty, towards ſupporting. t 
branches of the eſtabliſhment, and for defraying the expences 0! the g 
ment for two years, 


he ever 
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u ill interpret the aggreſſion according to his own inte- 
1 d convenience. The adminiſtration maintained the 
F 4 Ander of candour in tlie midſt of their hoſtilities. The 
bhant-ſhips, of which a great number had been taken 
ec the French, were not fold and divided among the 
3, NM -s according to the practice of war; but carefully ſe— 
A "tered, with all their cargoes and effects, in order to be 
WD 2d to the right owners, in caſe the diſputes between 
SH p 950 nations ſhould not be productive of an open rup- 
3 In this particular, however, it was pity that a little 
mon ſenſe had not been blended with their honourable 
1 N Great part of the cargoes conſiſted of fiſh, and 
ber periſhable commodities, which were left to rot and 
= | and afterwards thrown overboard, to prevent con- 
on; ſe that the owners and captors were equally diſap- 
nted, and the value of them loſt to both Nations, 
ue court of Verſailles, while they preſented remonſtrances 
Which they knew would prove ineffectual, and exclaim- 
W: :cain{t the conduct of Great-Britain with all the arts of 
. gumny and exaggeration at every court in Chriſtendom, 
tontinued nevertheleſs to make ſuch preparations as denot- 
© | a deſign to proſecute the war with uncommon vigour. 
hey began to repair and fortify Dunkirk : orders were 
EMithed, that all Britiſh ſubjects ſhould quit the domini— 
mn of France: many Engliſh veſſels were {cized in the dit- 
ant ports of that kingdom, and their crews ſent to priſon. 
Wc the fame time an edict was iflued, inviting the F rench 
W:bicts to equip privateers, offering a premium of 40 livres 
revery gun, and as much for every man they ſhould take 
om the enemy; and promiſing that, in caſe a peace ſhould 
3 ſpeedily concluded, the king would purchaie the priva- 
Neis at prime coſt, They employed great numbers of ar- 


ag | : * 
E---crs aud ſeamen in equipping a formidable {quadron oi 
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Vel! as a conſiderable number of tranſports, threatened 


rich refident at the Hague, was ordered by his majeſty to 


W's maſter. charging the Englith as the aggreffors, and giv- 
Wc the ſtates-general plainly to underſtand, that, ſhould 
Wc grant the ſuccours demanded by Great- Britain, he 
Would conſider their compliance as an act of hoſtility againft 
Winſclft, The Dutch, though divided among themlelves 
faction, were unanimouſly averſe to any meaſure that 
Fight involve them in the approaching war. Their com- 
Perce was in a great meaſure decayed, and their finances 
Bcc too much exhauſted to admit of an immediate aug— 
Pentation of their forces, which for many other reaſons 
Dey {frove to avoid. They foreſaw a great increaſe of 
e in their adhering to a punctual neutrality: they were 
nid of the French by land, and jealous of the Engliſh by 
Fa; and, perhaps, enjoyed the proſpect of leeing theſe 
Wo proud and powerful nations humble and impoveriſh 
Eich other. Certain it is, the ſtates-general protracied their 
ver to mr. York's memorial by ſuch affected delays, that 
Re court of London perceived their intention, and, in or- 
Fer to avoid the mortification of a flat denial, the king or- 
Wcrcd his reſident to acquaint the princeſs regent, that he 
F'0uld not infiſt upon his demand. The ſtates, thus freed 
Won their perplexity, at length delivered an anſwer to mr. 
Nocke, in which they expatiated on the difficulties they 
Pere laid under, and thanked his Britannick majeſty for 
Paving freed them by his declaration from that embaraff 
Pont into which they were thrown by his firſt demand and 
Wc counter memorial of the French miniſter. The real 
p-ntiments of thoſe people, however, more plainly appeared 
ſite previous reſolution delivered to the ſtates of Holland 
che towns of Amſterdam, Dort, Haerlem, Gouda, Rot- 
dam, and Enckhuyſen, declaring flatly that England 
"4% uncontrovertibly the aggreſſor in Europe, by ſeizing a 
Pnlderable number of French veſſels; that the threatened 
Pration of Great-Britain did not affect the republic's gua- 
tee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, inaſmuch as it was only 
Piended to obtain reparation for the injury ſuſtained by the 
Wes of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; finally, that the 
cours demanded could be of no advantage to the king 
 Lnoland, as it appeared by the declaration of his molt 
Cariſtian majeſty, that their granting theſe ſuccours 
Nould immediately lay them under a necefiity of de- 
Numb. go, | | 


rs at Breſt; and afſembling a ſtrong body of land-forces, 
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manding, in their turn, aſſiſtance from Great-Britain, 
From this way of arguing, the Engliſh may perceive 
what they have to expect in caſes of emergency from the 
friendſhip of their neareſt allies, who muſt always be fur- 
niſhed with the ſame excuſe, whenever they find it conve- 
nlent or neceſſary to their intereſt. Such a conſideration, 
joined to other concurring motives, ought to induce the 
Britiſh legiflature to withdraw its dependance from all fo- 
reign connections, and provide ſuch a conſtitutional force 
within itfelf, as will be fully ſufficient to baffle all the ef, 
ſorts of an external enemy. The apprehenſions and dit 
traction of the people at this juncture plainly evinced the 
expediency of ſuch a national force: but different parties 
were divided in their opinions about the nature of ſuch a 
proviſion. Some of the warmeſt friends of their country 
propoſed a well regulated militia, as an inſtitution that 
would effectually anſwer the purpoſe of defending a wide 
extending  fea-coalt from invaſion ; while, on the other 
hand, this propoſal was ridiculed and refuted as impracti- 
cable or uſeleſs by all the retaincrs to the court, and all the 
ofticers of the ſtanding army. In the mean time, as the 
experiment could not be immediately tried, and the pre- 
ſent juncture demanded ſome inſtant determination 
courle was had to a foreign remedy, _ 

Towards the latter end of March, the king ſent a writ- 
ten meſſage to parliament, intimating, that he had receiv- 
ed repeated advices from different perſons and places, 
that a deſign had been formed by the French court to in- 
vade Great-Britain or Ireland; and the great preparations 
of forces, ſhips, artillery, and warlike ſtores, then notori- 
oufly making in the ports of France oppoſite to the B itiſh 
coaits, together with the language of the French miniſters 
in ſome foreign courts, left little room to doubt the reality 
of tuch a deſign : that his majeity had augmented his forces 
both by ſea and land, and taken proper meaſures and pre- 
cautions for putting his kingdom in a poſture of defence : 
that, in order further to ſtrengthen himſelf, he had made a 
requiſition of a body of Heiſian troops, purſuant to the late 
treaty, to be forthwith brought over, and for that purpoſe 
ordered tranſports to be prepared: that he doubred not of 
being enabled and ſupported by his parliament in taking 
ſuch meaſures as might be conducive to an end fo eſtential 
to the honour of his crown, the preſervation of the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the laws and liberties of thee kingdoms. 
I his metlage was no ſooner received, than both houtes vot- 
ed, compoled, and preſented very warm and affectionate 
addrefles, in which his majeſty was thanked for the requiti- 
tion he had made of the Heſſian troops; a meaſu! e which at 
any other time would have been ſtigmatiſed «ith all the ſa- 
tire and rhetoric of the oppoſition. | | 

Even this precaution was not thought ſufficient to ſecure 
the iſland, and quiet the terrors of the people. In a few 
days mr. Fox, the new miniſter, encouraged by the unani- 
mity which had appeared ſo conſpicuous in the motions for 
the late addrettes, ventured to move again, in the houſe of 
commons, that another addreſs ſhould be preſented to the 
king, beſceching his majeſty, that for the more effectual 
defence of this ifland, and for the better ſecurity of the re— 
ligion and liberties of his ſubjects, againſt the threatened at- 
tac by a foreign enemy, he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
order 12 battalions of his electoral troops, toge her with 
the uſual detachment of artillery, to be forthwith brought 
into this kingdom. There was a conſiderable party in the 
houſe, to whom ſuch a motion was odious and deteſtable : 


32t 


9 re- 


but, conſidering the critical ſituation of affairs, they were 


afraid chat a direct oppoſition might expoſe them to a more 
odions ſuſpicion: they, therefore moved for the order of 
the day, and inſiſted on the queſtion's being put upon that 
motion; but it was carried in the negative by a conſiderable 
majority, which alſo agreed to the other propoſal. The re- 
ſolution of the houſe was communicated to the lords, who 
unanimouſly concurred ; and their joint addreſs being pre- 
ſented, his majeſty aſſured them he would immediately 
comply with their requeſt. Acco:dingly, ſuch expedition 
was uted that in the courſe of the next month both Hano- 
verians and Heſſians arrived in England, and emcamped in 
different parts of the kingdom.—As the fears of an invaſion 
ſubſided in the minds of the people, their antipathy to theſe 
foreign auxiliaries emerged. They were beheld with the 
eyes of jealouſy, ſuſpicion, and diſdain. They were treat- 
ed with contempt, reſerve, and rigour. The miniſtry was 
execrated for having reduced the nation to ſuch a low cir- 
cumſtance of diſgrace, as that they ſhould owe their ſecurity 
to German mercenaries. There were not wanting ſome in- 


cendiaries, who circulated hints and inſinuations, that the 
kingdom had been purpoſely unprovided ; and that the na- 
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tives of South-Britain had been formerly ſubdued and ex- 
pelled by a body of Saxon auxilliaries, whom they had hir- 
cd for their preſervation. In a word, the doubts and ſul- 
picions of a people naurally blunt and jealous were inflamed 
to ſuch a degree of animoſity, that nothing would have re- 
{trained them from violent acts of outrage, but the moſt or- 
derly, modeſt, and inoffenſive behaviour by which both 
the Hanoverians and Heſſians were diſtinguiſhed. 

Under the cloak of an invading armament, which en- 
groſſed the attention of the Britiſh nation, the French were 
actually employed in preparations for an expedition, which 
ſucceeded according to their wiſh, In the beginning of 
the year advice was received that a French ſquadron would 


ſoon be in a condition to fail from Toulon: this was af- 


terwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, not only from 
foreign gazettes, but allo from Englith miniſters and con- 
{11s reſiding in Spain and Italy. They affirmed that the 
Toulon ſquadron conſiſted of 12 or 1g ſhips of the line, 
with a great number of tranſports; that they were ſupplied 
with proviſion for two months only, contequently could 
not be intended for America; that itrong bodies of troops 
were on their march from different parts of the French 
dominions to Dauphine and Provence, in order to be 
embarked. Notwithſtanding theſe particulars of infor- 
mation, which plainly pointed oat Minorca as the object of 
their expedition ; notwithſtanding the extenſive and im- 
portant commerce carried on by the ſubjects of Great-Brt- 


tain in the Mediterranean; no care was taken to ſend thi- 


ther a ſquadron of ſhips capable to protect the trade, and 
fruſtrate the deſigns of the enemy. That great province 
was left to a ſew inconſiderable {hips and irigates, which 
could ſerve no other purpoſe than that of carrying intelli— 
gence from port to port, and enriching their commanders, 


by making prize of merchant veffels. Nay, the minittry 


leemed to pay lictle or no regard to the remonſtrance of ge- 
neral Blakeney, deputy-governor of Minorca, who, in re- 
peatcd advices, repreſented the weaknels of the garriſon 
which he commanded in St. Philip's caſtle, the chiet fortreſs 
on the iſland. Far from ſtrengthening the garriſon with a 
2 : 5 
proper re-enforcement, they did not even lend thither the 
officers belonging to it, who were in England upon leave of 
abſence, nor give directions for any veffel to traniport them, 
until the French armament was ready to make a deſcent 


upon the 1{land.* 


At length, the deſtination of the enemy's fleet being uni- 
verfally known, the miniſtry ſeemed to rouſe from their le- 
thargy, and, like perſons ſuddenly waking, acted with 
hurry and precipitation. Inſtead of detaching a ſquadron 
chat in all reſpects ſhould be ſuperior to the French fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and beſtowing the command of it 
upon an officer of approved courage and activity, they al- 
lotted no more than 10 [hips of the line for this ſervice, 
veſting the command of them in admiral Byng, who had 
never met with any occation to fignalize his courage, and 
whoſe character was not very popular in the navy: but mr. 


Weſt, the ſecond in command, was a gentleman univerſally. 


reſpected for his probity, ability and refolution. The 10 
ſhips deſtined for this expedition were but in very indiffe- 
rent order, poorly manned, and unprovided with cither 
hotpital or fire-ſhip. They failed from Spithead on the 7th 
day of April, having on board, as part of their comple- 
ment, a regiment of ſoldiers to be landed at Gibraltar, with 
major-gencral Stuart, lord Effingham, and colonel Corn— 
wallis, whole regiments were in garriſon at Minorca, about 


40 interior officers, and near 100 recruits, as a re-enforce- 


U 

ment to St. Philip's fortreſs. | 

After ali the intelligence winch had been received, one 
would imagine the government of England was {till 1gno- 
rant of the enemy's force and deſtination; for the inſtruc- 
tions delivered to admiral Byng imported, that, cn his 
arrival at Gibraltar, he ſhould enquire whether any French 
ſquadron had pailed through the ftraits; and that being 
certified in the affirmative, as it was probably deſigned for 
North-America, he ſhould immediarcly detach rear-admi- 


It is with pleaſure we ſeize this opportunity of recording an inſtance of 


gallantry and patriotiſm in a Britiſh officer, which would have done honour 


to the character of a Roman tribune, Captain Cunningham, an accempliſh. 
ed young gentleman, who acted as enger in ſecond at Minorca, being pre- 
ferred to a majority at home, and recalled to his regiment by an expreſs or- 
der, had repaired with his family to Nice in Italy, where he waited for the 
opportunity of a ſhip bound for Kngland, when he received certain intelli- 


- gence that the French armament was deſtined for the place he had quitted. 


His lady, whom he tenderly loved, was juſt delivered, and two of his chil- 
dren were dangerouſly ill of the imall-pox, He recollected that the chief 
engineer at Minorca was infirm, and indeed diſabled by the gout, and that 
many things were wanted for the defence of the fortreſs, His zeal for the 
honour and ſervice of his country immediately triumphed over the calls of 
teuderneſs and of nature. He expended a conſiderable ſum of money in pur- 


— 


ral Weſt to Louiſbourg, on the iſland of Cape- Breton, ,,. 
ſuch a number of ſhips as, when joined with thoſe at ys 
fax, would conſtitute a force ſuperior to the armamey. 
the enemy. On the 2d day of May, admiral Byng ars 
at Gibraltar, where he found captain Edgecombe, ii 
Princeſs Louiſa ſhip of war, and a floop, who inf 
him that the French armament, commanded by M. d. 
Galiſſonniere, conſiſting of 13 ſhips of the line, with a g 
number of tranſports, having on board a body of | 58 
land- forces, had failed from Toulon on the 1oth dur 
April, and made a deſcent upon the ifland of Minds 
from whence he (captain Edgecombe) had been obliggl, 
retire at their approach. Gen-ral Fowke, who com... 
ed at Gibraltar, had received two ſucceſſive orders fry, 
ſecretary at war, with relpect to his {paring a bat tate 
troops to be tranſported by mr. Byng, as a _re-enforce,,. 
to Minorca; but as the two orders appeared inconf 
equivocal, a council of war was confulted, and che . 
rity were of opinion that no troops ſhould be {+n; :. 
thence to Minorca, except a detachment to ſupply ty. 
ficiency in the little ſquadron of captain Edgecom!s, ,. 
had left a good number of his feamen and marines, 5. 
the command of captain Scroop, to atliſt in the det... 
Fort St. Philip's. Theſe articles of intelligence the aan! 
diſpatched by exprels to the lords of the admiralty, n, 
his letter made ule of ſome impolitic expreſſions, wii. 
all probability, it would have been well for bim had! 
omitted. He aid, if he had been fo happy as to ayes, 
rived at Mahon before the French had landed, he flug 
himſelf he ſhould have been able to prevent their pettly; 
footing on that iſland. He complained, that there were, 
magazines in Gibraltar for ſupplying the ſquadron with 
cetlaries; that the careening-wharts, pits, and ftore-hy 
were entirely decayed, ſo that he ſhould find the gt 
difficulty in cleaning the ſhips that were foul ; an! thi; x 
the caſe with ſome of thoſe he carried out from ifs; 
as well as thoſe which had been for fome time cru 
the Mediterranean. Ne ſignified his opinion, that, 43 
if it ſhould be found practicable, it would be very im olle 


enemy. He obſerved, that ſuch engineers and aril:n. 


that it would be impoſſible to throw any number of nen 


ice in the expedition to Guadalupe, where he died univerſally tg 


to throw any men into St, Philip's-caſtle, which ca 

be ſaved without a land- force ſufficient. to raiſe the fegt; 
therefore, a {mail re-enforcement would only add o gg 
men to the number which muſt fail into the hands 6 n 


! 


men in Gibraltar as had been at Minorca, were of opinia 


St. Philip's, if the French had erected batteries on the th 
ſhores near the entrance of the harbour, fo as:to'bar i 
pattage up. to the fally-port of the fortreſs; and wich ths 
opinion he ſignifled the concurrence of his own ſentiments 
The firit part of this letter was . downright impeachnun 
of the miniſtry, for having delayed the expedition, for, h 
ing ſent out ſhips unfit for ſervice, and for having neal 
ed the magazines and wharfs at Gibraltar. In the latter pat 
he lecmed to prepare them for the ſubſequent. account o 
milcondutand.miſcarriage. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
underwent this accuſation without apprehention an rele 
ment; and as they forelaw the loſs of Minorca, wilt 
would not fail ro excite a rational clamour, perhaps 10s 
now began to take meaſures for gratifying their reieatnen 
and transferring the blame from themfelves to the perfor uy 
had pretumed to hint a dilapprobation of their convu 
for this purpoſe they could not have found a fairer opporty 
nity than mr. Byng's ſubſequent behaviour afforded. 

The admiral being ſtrengthened by mr. Eudgecombe, a 
re-enforced by a detachmeat from the garriſon, ſet fail! 1 
Gibraltar on the 8th day of May, and was joined 9: N. 

orca, by. his majeſty's ſhip the Phoznix, under the cm 
mand of captain Hervey, who confirmed tlie intelligente 
he had already received; touching the ſtrength and gen 
nation of the French ſquadron. When he approached ha 
norca, he deſcried the Britiſh colours fill flying at the c 
of St. Philip's, and ſeveral bomb batteries playing upon 
from different quarters, where the French banners were dh, 
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chafing timber for the platforms, and other neceſſaries for the gail 
hired a ſhip for tranſporting them thither; and tearing himſelf from 1 
and childzen, thus left among ſtrangers in a foteign country, 5 
again for Minorca, where he knew he ſhou'd be in a peculiar manner et 
ed to all the dangers of a furious fiege. In the courſe of this dcperan.” 
vice he acquitted himſelf with that vigilance, ſkill, and active coutdge 
he had on divers former occations diſplayed, until the aſſault was A 
the Queen's-baſtion, when mixing with the enemy {word in hanch, as 
diſabled in his right arm by the ſhor of a muſket and the thruſt of hrs | 
His behaviour was ſo acceptable to his ſovereign, that when he felt da 


7 
P al iv 


England, he was preferred to the rank of colonel of the guards. _ 
wards acted as chief engineer in the attempts and diſcents ms i 
on the French coaſt, ' Though grievouſly maimed, he accepted the 
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lived, Thus informed, he detached three ſhips a-head, 
ith captain Hervey, to reconnoitre the harbour's mouth, 
and land, if poſſible, a letter for general Blakeney, giving 
in to underſtand che fleet was Come to his aſſiſtance. Be- 
tore this attempt could be made. the French fleet appearing 
to the ſouth-ealt, and the wind blowing ſtrong off ſhore, he 
recalled his ſhips, and formed the line of battle. About fix 
o'clock in the evening, the enemy, to the number of 17 
ſhins, 13 of which appeared to be very large, advanced in 
order; but about ſeven tacked, with a view to gain the 
weather-gage. MrByng, in order to preſerve that advan- 
tage, as well as to make ſure of the land- wind in the morn- 
ing followed ther example, being then about five leagues 
from Cape-Mola. At day-light the enemy could not be 
difcricd ; but two tartanes appearing cloſe to the rear of the 
Engliſh fquadron, they we e immediately chaſed by ſignal. 
One cſcaped, and the other being taken, was found to have 
on board two French captains, two lieutenants, and about 
100 private ſoldiers, part of 600 who had been fent out in 
tartanes the preceding day, to re-enforce the enemy's 
ſquadron. This ſoon re-appearing, the line of battle was 
formed on each fide, and about two o'clock admiral Byng 
threw otit a ſignal to bear away two points from the wind 
and engage. At this time his diſtance tron the enemy was 
io great, that rcar-admiral Weſt, perceiving it impollible 40 
comply with both orders, bore away with his diviſion ſeven 
points from the wind, and cloſing down upon the enein., 
attacked them with tuch impetuofity, that the ſhips which 


Had he been properly ſuſtained by the van, in all proha- 


tory ; but the other diviſion did not bear don. and the 
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g his communication with the. refit of the line entirely cut 
ing h | 
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Byng's diviſion, was fo diſabled in her rig2ing, that ſhe 
— — 13 
could not be managed, and drove on the hip that was 


5 
neut in poſitions a circumitance which obliged teveral 


others to throw all a-bac, in order to avoid contuſion, an! 
for ſome time retarded the action. Certain it is, that mr. 
Byng, though accommodated with a noble ſhip of go guns, 
made little or no uſe of his artillery, but kept aloof, either 
from an overſtrained obſervance of diſcipline, or timidity. 
When his captain exhorted him to bear down upon the ene- 
my, he very cooly replied, that he would avoid the error 


of admiral Matthews, who, with his engagement with the 


French and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, during the pre- 
ceding war, had broke the line by his own precipitation, and 
expoſed himſelf ſingly to a fire chat he could not ſuſtain. 
Mr Byng, on the contrary, was determined againſt acting, 
except with the line entire; and, on pretence of rectifying 
the diſorder which had happened among ſome of the ihips, 
heſitated ſo long, and. kept at ſuch a wary diſtance, that he 


never was properly engaged, though he received ſome few 


ſhots in his hull. M. de la Galttionniere feemed equally 
averſe to the continuance of the battle: part of his ſquadron 
had been fairly obliged to quit the line; and though he was 
rather ſuperior to the Engliſh in number of men and weight 
of metal, he did not choole to abide the conſequence of a 
cloſer fight with an enemy ſo expert in naval operations: 
he, therefore, took the advantage of mr. Byng's heſitation, 
and edged away with an ealy ſail to join his van, which had 
been diſcomfited. The Engliſh admiral gave chaſe, but 
the French ſhips being, clean, he could not come up and 
cloſe them again, ſo they retired at their leiſure. Then he 
put his ſquadron on the other tac, in order to keep the wind 
of the enemy; and next morning they were altogether out 
of ſight, | 
While he lay to with the reſt of his fleet, at the diſtance 
ol 10 leagues from Mahon, he detached cruiſers to look for 
ſome miſſing ſhips, which joined him accordingly, and 
made an enquiry into the condition of the ſquadron. The 
number of killed amounted to 42, including captain An- 
drews, of the Defiance, and about 168 were wounded. 
Three of the capital ſhips were ſo damaged in their maſts, 
that they could not keep the ſea, with any regard to their 
lafety: a great number of the ſeamen were ill, and there 
was no veſſel which could be converted into an hoſpital for 
the fic and wounded. In this ſituation mr. Byng called a 
council of war, at which the land-officers were preſent. 
He repreſented to them, that he was much inferior to the 
enemy in weight of metal and number of men ; that they 
had the advantage of ſending their wounded to Minorca, 
trom whence at the ſame time they were refreſhed and re- 


entorced occaſionally ; that, in his opinion, it was 1mprac- 
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ticable to relieve St. Philip's fort, and, therefore, they 
ought to make the beſt of their way bac to Gibralter, which 
might. require immediate protection. They unanimouſly 


concurred with his ſentiments, and thither he directed his 


courle accordingly, How he came to be fo well acquainted 
with the impracticability of relieving general Blakeney it is 
not ealy to determine, as no experiment was made for that 
purpole, Indeed, the neglect of ſuch a trial ſeems to have 
been the leaſt exculeable part of his conduct; for it aſter— 
warus appeared, that the ollicers and ſoldiers belonging to 
the garrifon might have been landed at the ſally- port, with- 
out running any great riſque; and a gentleman, then in the 
tort actuall. pafled and repaited in a boat, unhurt by any 
ot the enemy's batteries, 

Mr Byng's letter to the admiralty, containing a detail of 
this action, is fail to have arrived ſome days before it was 
made public, and when it appeared, was curtailed of di- 
vers expreſſions, and whole paragraphs, which either tend- 
ed to his own juſtilication, or inplied a cenſure on the con- 
duct ot his ſuperiors. Whatever ule might have been made 
of this letter while it remained a iecrct to the public we 
{hall not pretend to explain : but fure it is, that, on tlie 
16th day of June, Sir Eaward Hawke and Admiral Saun— 
ders tailed tom Spitheadet Givralter, to fuperſede the ad- 
mirals Byng and Weil, in their commands of the View 
rancan {quadron ; and m Byng's letter was pot Publiſh 
till the 26th day of the {ame month, When it produced a! 
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the effect Khich that Seh- man S Dütereſt.enenes could 
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have deſired. The populace: took fire like a train of the 


niht haſty. combultibles, and broke out into ſuch a cli ur 
of. rage and ndination again} | 

could not have been exceeded if he had loit the whole na- 
vy or England, ant left the coaſts of the Ningdom waked to 
H1% M1103 
by artful einiflaries, whown ag] With all public af 
fembliee, tom to: drawzng- loom at St. James's to the mob 
a Channe-crols.”: They expituatcd upon the inſolence, the 
Fol eowardice, and wmilcondict of the unhappy admi— 
al. 4 ey even pretumed to make their ſovereign in ſome 
mature an inſtrument of their calumny, by ſuggeſting that 
his majeity had prognoſticated B. ng's miſb haviour from 
the contents of his firſt letter, dated at Gibrajter. They 
rediculed and refuted the reaſons he had given for returning 
to that fortrefs, after his ſcandalous re-cncountcr with the 
French ſquadron; and, 1n order to exaſperate them to the 
molt implacable reſentment, they cxaggerated the terrible 
conlequences of loſing N.norca, which mutt now be fab- 
dued through his treachery or. want of reſolution. In a 
word, he was devoted as the lcape-goat of the miniſtry, to 
whole tupine negligence, ignorance, and miſconduct the 
lots of that important fortreſs was undoubtedly owing. 
Byng's miſcarriage was thrown out like a barrel to the whale 
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In order to keep up the flame which had been kindled a- 
gainſt the admiral, recourſe was had to the loweſt artifices. 
Agents were employed to vilify his perion- in all public 
places of vulgar refort; and mobs were hired at different 
parts of the capital to hang and burn him in effigy. 
The two ofiicers who ſuccecded to thę command in the 
lediterranean were accompanied by lord Vyrawicy, whom 
his majeſty had appointed to ſuperſede gencral Fowke in 
the government of Gibralter, that gentleman having incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry, for not having under- 
ſtood an order which was unintelligible, By the ſame con- 
veyance; a letter from the. ſecretary to the admiralty waz 
tranſmitted to mr. Byng, giving him notice that he was re- 


: 
ry 
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called. To this intimation he replied in ſuch a manner as 


denoted a conſciouſneſs of having done his duty, and a lau- 
dable defire to vindicate his own conduct. His anſwer 
contained a further account of the engagement in which he 
was ſuppoſed to have miſbehaved, intermixed with ſome 


puerile calculation of the enemy's ſuperiority in weight of 


metal, which ſerved no other purpoſe than that of expoſing 


his character ſtill more to redicule and abuſe; and he was 


again ſo impolitic as. to hazard certain expreſſions, which 
added freſh fuel to the reſentment of his enemies. Direc- 
tions were immediately diſpatched to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that Byng ſhould be ſent home in arreſt; and an order to 
the ſame purpoſe was lodged at every port in the kingdom: 
precautions, which, however unneceflary to ſecure the per- 
ſon of a man who longed ardently to juſtify his character by 
a public trial, were yet productive of confiderable effect in 
augmenting the popular odium. Admiral Byng imme- 
diately embarked in the ſhip which had carried out his ſuc- 
cellar, and was accompanicd by mr. Welt, general Fowke, 
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and ſeveral otlier officers of that garriſon, who were alſo re- 


called, in conſequence of having ſubſcribed to the reſult of 


the council of war, which we have mentioned above. 
When they arrived in England, mr. Welt met with ſuch a 
gracious reception from his majeſty as was thought due to 
his extraordinary merit; but mr. Byng. was committed cloſe 
In the mean time, the ſiege of St. Philip's fort in Minor- 
ca was proſecuting with unremitting vigour. * The arma- 
ment of Toulon, conſiſting of the fleet commanded by M. 
de la Galliflonniere, and the troops under the duke de 
Richelieu, arrived on the 18th day of April at the port of 
Ciudadella, on that part of the iſland oppoſite to Mahon, or 
St. Philip's, and immediately began to diſembark their 
forces. Two days before they reached the iſland, general 
Blakeney had, by a packet-boat, received certain intelli- 
ence of their approach, and began to make preparations 
5 the defence of the caſtle. The fort which he command- 
ed was very extenſive, ſurrounded with numerous redgubts, 
ravelins, and other out works; and provided with fubter- 
rancan galleries, mines, and traverſes, cut out of the ſolid 
roc with incredible labour. Upon the whole, this was one 
of the beſt fortified places in Europe, well ſupplied with 


artillery, ammunition, and proviſion; and, without all 


doubt, might have ſuſtained the deſperate fiege, had it 
been defended by a numerous garriſon, conducted by able 
engineers, under the eye and auſpices of an active and ſk1]- 
ful commander. All theſe advantages, however, did not 
concur on this occaſion. The number of troops in Minorca 
did not exceed four regiments, whereas the nature of the 
works required at leaſt double the number; and, even of 
theſe above 40 officers were abſent. The chief engineer 
was rendered lame by the gout, and the general himſelf op- 
preſſed with the infirmities of old age. The natives of the 
Hand might have been ſerviceable as pioneers, or day-la- 
bourers; but, from their hatrcd to the proteſtant religion, 
they were generally averſe to the Engliſh government, al- 
though they had lived happily and grown wealthy under its 
influence. oa | | 


The governor ordered his officers to beat up for volun- 


teers in the adjacent town of St. Philip's ; but few or none 
would inliſt under his banners, and it ſeems he would not 
venture to compel them into the ſervice. He recalled all 
his advanced parties; and, in particular, a company poſted 
at Fornelles, where a {mall redoubt had been raiſed, and 
five companies at Ciudadella, a poſt fortified with two 
pieces of cannon, which were now withdrawn, as ſoon as 
the enemy began to diſembark their forces. At the fame 
time major Cunningham was detached with a party to break 
down the- bridges, and break up the roads between that 


place and St. Philip's ; but the taſk of deſtroying the roads 


could not be performed in {ſuch a hurry, on account of the 
hard rocs which runs along the ſurface of the ground 
through this whole iſland; nor was there time to demoliſh 
the town of St. Philip's, which ſtood fo near the fort, that 
the enemy could not fail to take advantage of its neighbour- 
hood. The ſtreets ſerved them for trenches, which other— 
wiſe could not have been dug through the ſolid roc. Here 
they made a lodgement clote to the works; here they found 
convenient barracs and quarters of refreſhment, maſks for 
their batteries, and an effectual cover for their mortars and 
bombardiers. The general has been blamed for leaving 
the town ſtanding ; but if we conſider his uncertainty con- 
cerning the deſtination of the French armament, the odious 
nature of ſuch a precaution, which could not fail to exaſ- 
perate the inhabitants, and the impoſſibility of executing 
tuch a ſcheme after the firſt appearance of the enemy, he 
will be found excuſeable, if not altogether blameleſs. 
Some houſes and windmills were actually demoliſhed, ſo as 
to clear the explanade and the approaches. All the wine in 
the cellars of St. Philip's town was deſtroyed, and the butts 
were carricd into the caſtle, where they might ſerve for ga- 
bions and traverſes. Five-and-twenty Minorquin bakers 
were hired, and a large number of cattle brought into the 
fort, for the benefit of the garriſon. The ports were wall- 
ed up, the poſts aſſigned, the ſentinals placed, and all the 
different guards appointed. Commodore Edgecombe, who 
then ancored in the harbour of Mahon, cloſe under the 
walls of the caſtle, failed away with his little ſquadron, con- 


fiſting of the Cheſterfield, Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, and 


Dolphin, after having left all his marines, a detachment 
from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine ſloop, and 
the greater part of the Dolphin's, as a re-enforcement to 
the fort, under the immediate direction and command of 


capt. Scroop, of the Dolphin, who, with great gallantry, 
offered himſelf for this ſevere duty, and bravely ſignaliſed 
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himſelf during the whole ſiege. The French admiral n. 
certainly have blocked up this harbour in ſuch a manner 
would have prevented the eſcape of theſe ſhips, and diy, 
other rich merchant veſſels, which happened then to he ,, 
Mahon: but, in all probability, they purpoſely alloy. 
them to abandon the place, which, on any emergency, 9. 
aſſault, their crews, and officers would have conſidera}, 
re-enforced. The enemy were perfectly acquainted vn 
the great extent of the works, and the weaknets of the ga. 
riſon; from which circumſtances they derived the moſt ſan. 
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to the French with a letter general, deſiring to know hi; 
reaſons for invading the iſland. To this an anſwer was e 
turned by the duke de Richelieu, declaring he was come 
with intention to reduce the ifland under the domin' 1 gt 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by way of retaliation for the con. 
duct of his maſter, who had ſeized and detained the {hing 
belonging to the king of France and his ſubjects.—If ye 
may judge from the firſt operations of this nobleman, he 
was but indifferently provided with engineers: for, inftead 
of beginning his approaches on the fide of St. Philip's town, 
cloſe by the outworks, where he might have been ſcreened 
from the fire of the garriſon, his batteries were erected : 


Cape Mola, on the other fide of the harbour, where they 


were more expoſed, their fire much lets effectual, and in. 
The fire 


deed at too great a diſtance to be of any ſervice. 
of St. Philip's was ſo ſevere, and the cannon ſo well ſerved 
on this quarter, that in a little time the enemy thought pro- 
per to change their plan of attac, and advance on the fide 
of St. Philip's town, which ought to have been the firſt ob- 
ject of their confideration, eſpecially as they could find litt 
or no earth to fill their gabions, and open their trench in 
the uſual form. On the 12th of May, about nine at nicht, 
they opened two bomb batteries, near the place wherc tr; 


windmills had been deſtroyed ; and from that period an in- 


ceſſant fire was kept up on both ſides, from mortars and 
cannon, the French continuing to raiſe new batteries in 
every ſituation from whence they could annoy the be- 
ſieged. 5 | | 

On the 17th day of the month the garriſon were tranſ— 
ported with joy at the fight of the Britiſh ſquadron, com- 
manded by admiral Byng ; and mr. Boyd, commitlary of 
the ſtores, ventured to embark in a ſmall boat, with fix 


oars, which paſſed from St. Stephen's cove, a creek on the 


welt fide of the fortification, through a ſhower of cannon 
and muſketry from the enemy's poſt on the other ſide, and 
actually reached the open ſea, his deſign being to join the 
ſquadron ; but this being at a great diſtance, ſtretching 
away to the ſouthward, and mr. Boyd perceiving himfelt 
chaſed by two of the enemy's light veſſels, he returned by 
the ſame rout to the garriſon, without having ſuftaine! 
the leaſt damage. A circumſtance which plainly confutes 
the notion of mr. Byng, that it was impracticable to open 
communication with the garriſon of St. Philip's. Meat day 
the hopes of the beſieged, which had prognoſticated a na- 


val victory to the Britiſh ſquadron, a ſpeedy relief to them - 


ſelves, and no lefs than captivity to the affailants, were 
confiderably damped by the appearance of the French fiect, 


which, quietly returned to their ſtation of the harbour 0! 


Mahon. That fame evening they were told by a deferter, 
that the Engliſh fleet had been worſted in an engageme!! 
by M. de la Galiflonniere ; and this information was 199! 


confirmed by a general diſcharge, or feu de joie, through 


the whole French camp, to celebrate the victory they pic- 
tended to have obtained. How little ſoever they ha rea- 
{on to boaſt of any advantage in the action, the retreat 0: 
the Engliſh ſquadron was undoubtedly equivalent to a vi- 
tory ; for had mr. Byng acquired and maintained the {upe- 
riority at ſea, the French forces, which had been diſem- 
barked in Minorca, would, in all probability, have becn 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war to his Britannick ma- 
jeſty. The caſe was now much altered in their favour: 
their {quadron cruiſed about the iſland without moleſta- 
tion: and they daily received, by means of their tranl- 
ports, re-enforcements of men and ammunition, as well 1 
conſtant ſupplies of proviſions, 2 
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be Engliſh garriſon, however mortified at finding them- 
f — hits abandoned, reſolved to quit themſelves with 
vallantry in the defence of the place, not without ſome re— 


maining hope that the Engliſh ſquadron would be re-enforc- 
ed. and return to their relief. 6 ſalt 
5 1and retorted the enemy's fire with undaunted reſolution. 
© They remounted cannon, the carriages of which had been 
Wy Gfabled | Id do the greateſt execution: 
hence it was judged they could do the greateſt execution: 
the ! | 
5 ar ſurpriſing alacrity, even when they were ſurrounded 
By by the numerous batteries of the foe; when their embra- 
ſores, 
EZ 10d expoſed not only to the can non and mortars, hut alſo 
io the muſquetry, which fired upon them, without ceaſing, 


In the mean time, they ſuſtain- 


they removed them occaſionally to places from 


repaired breaches, reſtored merlons, and laboured 


and even the parapets, were demoliſhed, and they 


EZ from the windows of the houſes in the town of St. Philip. 
E: By this time, they were inveſted with an army of 20,000 
men, 
mortars, 


and plyed inceſſantly from 62 battering cannon, 21 
and 4 howitzers, beſides the {mall arms: never- 
theleſs, the loſs of men within the fortreſs was very inconſi- 


derable, the garriſon being moſtly ſecured in the ſubterra- 


nean works, which were impenetrable to {ſhells or ſhot. By 


the 27th day of June they had made a practicable breach 
in one of the ravelins, and damaged the other outworks to 
ſuch a degree, that they determ ined this night to glve a ge- 
neral aſſault. Accordingly, between the hours of 10 and 
11, they advanced to the attac from all quaiters on the 


fand-ſide. At the ſame time a ſtiong detachment, in armed 
boats, attempted to force the harbour, and penetrate into 
the creek, called St. Stephen's Cove, to ſtorm Fort Charles, 
and ſecond the attac upon Fort Marlborough, on the tar- 
ther fide of the creck, the moſt detached ef all the out- 
E works. The enemy advanced with great treaty, and 
E ther commander, the duke de Richelicu, is ſaid to have 
led them up to the works in perſon. 
not but be attended with great flaughter : they were mowed 
don, as they approached, with grape-thop and muſquetry: 
and ſeveral mines were ſprung with great elect, {> that the 
glacis was almoſt covered with the dying and the dead. 
E Nevertheleſs, they preſerved with uncommon retolution 
E and, though. repulſed on every other ſide, at length made 
W 2 lodgement in the Queen's redoubt, which had been 
greatly damaged by their cannon. ther 
m this quarter was owing to the weakncels of the place, or 


Such an atault could 


to the timidity of the defender, certain it is, the enemy 


E were in poſſeſſion before it was known to the office of the 


garrilon: for lieutenant-colonel Jeffries, the ſecond in com- 
mand, who bad acquitted himſelf ſince the beginning of 
the ſiege, with equal courage, ſkill, and activity, in his 


| viſitation of this poſt, was ſuddenly ſurrounded and taken 
by a file of French 33 at a time when he never 
E dreamed they had made a lodgement. 


Major Cunningham, 


who accompanied him, met with a ſeverer fate, though he 


| eſcaped captivity : he was run through the arm with a bay- 
onet, and the piece being diſcharged at the fame time, 


ſhattered the bones of his hand in ſuch a manier, that he 
was maimed for life. In this ſhocking condition he retired 
behind a traverſe, and was carried home to his quarters. 
Thus the governor was depri+ ed of his two principal aſſiſt— 
ants, one being taken, and the other diſabled. ; 


ther's and the Queen's redoubts, from which perhaps they 
might have been diſlodged, had a vigorous effort been 
made for that purpoſe, before they had leiſure to ſecure 
themlelves, the duke de Richelieu ordered a parley to be 
beat, mn order to obtain permiſſion to bury the dead, and 
remove the wounded, This requeſt was granted with more 
humanity than diſcretion, inaſmuch as the enemy took this 
opportunity to throw a re-enforcement of men privately in- 
to the places where the lodgements had been made, and 
theſe penetrated into the gallery of the mines, which com- 
municated with all the other outworks. During this ſhort 
ceſlation, general Blakeney ſummoned a council of war, to 
dcliberate upon the ſtate of the fort and garriſon ; and the 
majority declared for a capitulation. The works were in 
many places ruined ; the body of the caſtle was ſhattered ; 
many gans were diſmounted, the embraſures and parapets 
demoliſhed, the palliſadoes broke in pieces, the garriſon 
exhauſted with hard duty and inceflant watching, and the 
enemy in poſſeſſion of the ſubterranean communications. 
Beſides, the governor had received information from pri— 
oners, that the duke de Richelieu was alarmed by a report 
that the marſhal duke de Belleiſle would be ſent to ſuper- 
de him in the command, and for that reaſon would hazard 
another deſperate affault, which it was the opinion of the 
majority the garriſon could not ſuſtain, Theſe conſidera- 
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Whether their {uccets. 


The enemy having made themſelves maſters of Anſtru- 
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tions, added to the deſpair of being relieved, induced him 
to command him to a capitulation. But this meaſure was 
not taken with the unanimous conſent of the council. Some 
officers oblerved, that the garriſon was very little diminiſhed, 
and ſtill in good ſpirits: that no breach was made in the 
body of the caſtle, nor a ſingle cannon erected to batter in 
breach : that the loſs of an outwork was never deemed a 
{uticient reaſon for ſurrendering ſuch a fortreſs : that the 
counterſcarp was not yet taken, nor, on account of the 
rocky foil, could be taken, except by aſſault, which would 
colt the enemy a greater number than they had lolt in their 
late attempt : that they could not attac the ditch, or batter 
in breach, before the counterſcarp ſhould be taken, and 
even then they mult have recourſe to galleries before they 
could paſs the tofie, which was furniſhed with mincs and 


countermines: finally, they fuggeſted, that in all probabi- 


lity the Britiſh ſquadron would be re-enforced, and fail bac 
to their relief; or, if it ſhould not return, it was the duty 
of the governor to defend the place to extremity, without 
having any regard to the conſequences. Theſe remarks 
being over ruled, the chamade was beat, a conference en- 
ſued, and very honourable conditions were granted to the 
garriſon, in conſideration of the gallant defence they had 
made. This it mult be owned was vigorous while it laſted, 
as the French general was faid to have loft 5000 men in 
the ſiege ; whereas the loſs of the garriſon, which at firſt 
tell ſhort of 3000 men, did not exceed 100. The capitula- 
tion imported that the garriſon ſhout! march out with all 
the honours of war, and be conveyed by fea to Gibraltar. 


The French were put in poffeſſion of one gate, as well as 


Fort-Charles and Marlborough redoubt : but the Kagiith 
troops remained in the other works till the 3th day of July, 
when they embarked. In the mean time, reciprocal .crvi- 
tics pailed between the commanders and ollicers of both 
nations. 

The articles of capitulation were no ſooner executed than 
monſieur de la Galtlonmere tailed bac to Toulon, with all 
the prizes which had lain at anchor in the harbour of hon 
ſince the fort of St. Philip was firſt inveſted. In all |: Ha- 
bility the ſafety of himſelf and his whole ſquadron was owing 
to this expeditious retreat; for in a few days atter the ſur- 


render of the fort, fir Edward Hawke's fle:t, augmented by 


five thips of the line, which had been ſent from England, 
when the firſt tidings arrived of Minorea's being invaded, 
now made its appearance off the iſland : but by this time 
Geliflonnier was retired, and the Engliſh admiral had the 
mortification to ſee the French colours fl ing upon St. 
Philip's-caſtle. What, perhaps, chagrined this gallant 
officer ſtill more, he was not provided with frigates, floops, 
and ſmall cratt to cruiſe round the iſland, and intercent the 
ſupplies which were daily ſent to the enemy. Had he reach— 
ed Minorca ſooner, he might have diſcomfited the French 
ſquadron; but he could not have raiſed the ſiege of St. Phi— 
lip's, becaule the duke de Richelieu had received his re- 
enforcements, and ſuch a train of artillery as no fortification 
could long withſtand. Indeed, if the garriſon had been 
conhderably re-enforced, and the communication with it 
opened by fea, the defence would have been protracted, and 
ſo many vigorous {allies might have been made, that 
the aflailants would have had cauſe to reprent of their 
enterprize. | | | 
When the news of this conquelt was brought to Verſailles, 
by the count of Egmont, whom the duke de Richelieu had 
diſpatched tor that purpoſe, the people of France were tranſ- 
ported with the moit extravagant joy. Nothing was ſeen but 
triumphs and proceſſions; nothing heard but anthems, con- 
gratulations, and hyperibolical encomiums upon the conque- 
ror of Minorca, who was celebrated in a thouſand poems 
and ſtudied orations ; while the conduct of the Englith was 
vilified and ridiculed in ballads, farces, and paſquinades. 
Nothing more argues the degeneracy of a warlike nation 
than the pride of ſuch mean triumph for an advantage, 
which, in more vigorous times, would ſcarce have been dil- 
tinguithed by the ceremony of a Te Deum Laudamus. Nour 
is this childiſh exultation that diſgraces the laurels of victory, 
confined to the kingdom of France. Truth obliges us 10 
own, that even the ſubjeds of Great-Britain are apt to be 
elevated by ſucceſs into an illiberal inſolence of ſelf- applauſe, 
and contemptuous compariſon. This muſt be condemned 
as a proof of unmanly arrogance, and abſurd ſelf-conceit, 
by all thoſe who cooly reflect, that tke events of war gene— 
rally, if not always, depend upon the genius or miſconduct 
of one individual. The loſs of Minorca was ſeverely felt in 
England, as a national diſgrace; but inſtead of producing 
dejection and deſpondence, it excited an univerſal clamour 
of rage and reſentment, not only againſt mr. Byng, Who 
4 N 
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had retreated from the French ſquadron ; but alſo in re- 
roach of the adminiſtration, which was taxed with having 
neglected the ſecurity of Minorca. Nay, ſome politicians 
were inflamed into a ſuſpicion, that this important place 
had been negatively betrayed into the hands of the enemy, 
that, in caſe the arms of Great-Britain ſhould proſper in 
other parts of the world, the French king might have ſome 
ſort of equivalent to reſtore for the conqueſts which ſhould 
be abandoned at the peace. This notion, however, ſeems 
to have been conceived from prejudice and party, which 
now began to appear with the molt acrimonious aſpect, not 
only throughout the united kingdoms in general, but even 
in the ſovereign's councils. FD 
Sir Edward Hawke, being diſappointed in his hope of 
encountering La Galiflonniere, and relieving the Engliſh 
garriſon of St. Philip's, at leaſt aſſerted the empire of Great- 
Britain in the Mediterranean, by annoying the commerce 
of the enemy, and blocking up the {quadron in the har- 
bour of Toulon. Underſtanding that the Auſtrian govern- 
ment at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh privateer, and 
impriſoned the captain, on pretence that he had violated 
the neutrality of the port, he detached two ſhips of war, to 
inſiſt, in a peremptory manner, on the releaſe of the ſhip, 
effects, crew and captain; and they thought proper to 
comply with his demand, even without waiting for orders 
from the court of Vienna. The perſon in whoſe behalf the 
admiral thus interpoſed, was one Fortunatus Wright, a 
native of Liverpool; who, though a ſtranger to a fea-life, 
had, in the laſt war, equipped a privateer, and diſtinguſh- 
ed himſelf in ſuch a manner, by his uncommon vigilance 
and valour, that, if he had been indulged with a com- 
mand ſuituable to his genius, he would have then de- 
ſerved as honourable a place in the annals of the na- 
vy, as that which the French had beſtowed upon their 
boaſted Guai 'F rouin, Du Bart, and Thurot. An uncom- 
mon exertion of ſpirit was the occaſion of his being de- 
tained at this juncture. While he lay at anchor in the 
harbour of Leghorn, commander of the St. George priva- 
teer of Liverpool, a ſmall ſhip of 12 guns and 80 men, a 


large French xebeque, mounted with 16 cannon, and nearly | 


three times the number of his complement, choſe her ſta- 
tion in view of the harbour, in order to interrupt the Bri— 
tiſh commerce. The gallant Wright could not endure this 
inſult : notwithſtanding the enemy's fuperiority in metal 
and number of men, he weighed anchor, hoiſted his fails, 
engaged him within fight of the ſhore, and after a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, in which the captain, lieutenant, and above 
60 of the men beloyging to the xebeque were killed on 
the ſpot, he obliged them to ſheer off, and returned to the 
harbour in triumph. This brave corſer would, no doubt, 
have ſignalized himſelf by many other exploits, had not he, 
in the ſequel, been overtaken in the midſt of his career by 
a dreadful ſtorm, in which the thip foundering, he and all 
his crew periſhed. - : 
Sir Edward Hawke, having ſcoured the Mediterranean, 
and infulted the enemy's ports, returned with the home- 
ward-bound trade to Gibraltar; from whence, about the 
latter end of the year, he ſet fail for England with part 
of his ſquadron, leaving the reſt in that bay, for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, which 1n thoſe parts ſoon began 
to ſuffer extremely from the French privateers, that now 
{warmed in the Mediterrancan. General Blakeney had ar- 
rived, with the garriſon of Minorca, at Portſmouth in the 
month of November, and been received with expreſſions 
of tumultuous joy: every. place through which he paffed 
celebrated his return with bonfires, illuminations, bell-ring- 
ing, and acclamations; every mouth was opened in his 
praiſe, extolling him for the gallant defence he had made 
in the caſtle of St. Philip. In a word, the people's veneration 
tor Blakeney encracſcd in proportion to thar abhorrence of 
Byng : the firſt was lifted into an idol of admiration, while 
the other ſunk into an object of reproach; and they were 
viewed at different ends of a falſe perſpective, through the 
medium of prejudice and paſſion ; of a perſpective artſully 
contrived, and applied by certain miniſters for the pur- 
poſes of ſelf- intereſt and deceit. The ſovereign, is ſaid to 
nave been influenced by the prepoſſeſſion of the ſ—t. 
Mr Blakeney met with a gracious reception from his ma- 
jelky, who raiſed him to the rank of an Iriſh baron. in con— 


At this juncture, a number of public ſpirited merchants of the city of 
London, and others formed themſelves in a very laudible aſſociation, under 
the name of the Marine Society, and contributed conliderable ſums of mo- 
ney tor equipping fuch orphans, friendleſs and forloin boys, as were willing 
to engage in the ſervice of the navy. In conſequence of this excellent plan, 
which was executed with equal zeal and difcretion, many thouſands were reſ- 
cued from miſery, and rendered uſeful members of that ſociety, of which they 
243% have been the bane and the reproach, without this humane interpotition, 
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ſideration of his faithful ſervices, while ſome mal-coyy,,.. 
murmured as this mark of fayour, as an unreaſonahlc N 
crifice to popular miſapprehenſion. | 5 

In the beginning of the year, the meaſures taken bun. 
government of England ſeemed to have been chiefly dias 
ed by the dread of an invaſion, from which the mini 
did not think themſelves ſecured by the guard-ſhips 4 
cruiſers on different parts of the coaſt, or the ſtandine 2 
my of the kingdom, though re- enſorced by the two boch 
of German auxiliaries. A conſiderable number of . 
troops was levied : the ſucceſs in recruiting was not on, 
promoted by the land-holders throughout the kingdog, 
who thought their eſtates were at ſtake, and for that re;, 
encouraged their dependents to engage in the ſervice, 
alſo in a great meaſure owing to a dearth of corn, ahi. 
reduced the lower claſs of labourers to ſuch diſtreſs, thy 
ſome inſurrections were raiſed, and many inliſted with z 
view to obtain a livelihood, which otherwiſe they Could rg 
earn. New ſhips of war were built, and daily put in can. 
miſſion ; but it was found impracticable to man them, With. 
out having recourle to the odious and illegal practice ; 
impreſſing ſailors, which muſt always be a reproach t, 
every free people. Notwithſtanding large bounties gran, 
by the government to volunteers, it was found neceſlaryt 
lay an embargo upon all ſhipping, and imprels all the {| 
men that could be found, without any regard to former 
protections; ſo that all che merchant-ſhips were ſtrippec f 
their hands, and foreign commerce for ſome time wh! 
ſuſpended. Nay, the expedient of compelling men in: 
the ſervice was carried to an unuſual degree of oppreſſiq: 
for rewards were publicly offered to thoſe who ſhould Mi 
cover where any ſeaman lay concealed : ſo that thoſe unhay. 
py people were in {ome reſpects treated like felons, drag 
from their families and connexions to confinement, oy 
lation, and death, and totally cut of from the  enioym:y 
of that liberty, which, perhaps, at the. expence of tat 
lives, their own arms had helped to preſerve, in favour gt 
their ungrateful country.“ „ 

About 80 {hips of the line and 60 frigates were alre; 
equipped, and conſiderable bodies of land forces aſſembldd. 
when, on the 3d day of February, a proclamation was if. 
ed, requiring all oftcers civil and military, upon the f 
appearance of any hoſtile attempt to land upon the coll; gf 
the kingdom, immediately to cauſe all horſes, oxen, or cr. 
tle, which might be fit for draft or burthen, and not acty; 
ally enployed in the king's ſervice, or in the defence of 
the country, and allo (ſo far it might be practicable) 
other cattle and proviſions, to be removed 20 miles at |; 
from the place where ſuch hoſtile attempt ſhould be mac, Z 
and to ſecure the ſame, ſo as that they might not fall ins 
the hands or power of thoſe who ſhould make ſuch atten; MK 
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regard being had, however, that the reſpective es 
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ſhould ſuffer as little damage as might be conſiſtent with 
public ſafety. 

As the miniſtry were determined to make their chief & 
forts againſt the enemy in North-America, where the i! 
hoſtilities had been committed, and where the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſhon could be made, a detachment of two regiments 3 
ſent thither under the conduct of general Abercromb!:, 
who was appointed as ſucceſſor to general Shirley, whon 
they recalled, as a perſon no ways qualified to conduct mi 
litary operations: nor indeed, could any ſucceſs in war be 
expected from a man who had not been trained to dn, 
nor ever acted but in a civil capacity. But the comma n 
chief of all the forces in America was conferred upon de 
earl of Loudoun, a nobleman of amiable character, 60 
had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of his cn. 
try. Over and above this command, he was now appont- 
ed governor of Virginia, and colonel of a royal American 
regiment, conſiſting of four battalions, to be raiſed in h 
country, and diſciplined by officers of experience, invited 
from foreign ſervice. Mr Abercrombie ſet ſail for Americt 
in March; but the earl of Loudoun, who directed in chick 
the plan of operations, and was veſted with power and an. 
thority little inferior to thole of a viceroy, did not embark 
till the latter end of May. 

All theſe previous meaſures being taken, his mall! 
in the courſe of the ſame month, thought proper to publill 
a declaration of war? againſt the French king, impotting, 


When the French embaſſador returned to London, he propoſed that . 
ders ſhouldbe immediately diſpatched to the Engliſh governors in Ameftes 
with expreſs orders to deſiſt from any new undertaking, and all acts of hole 
tility ; but with regard to the lands on the Ohio, to put, without delay 
matters on the ſame footing in which they ſtood before the late war, that tvs 
reſpective claims of both nations might be amicably referred to the com” 
ries at Paris. The Britiſh court agreed to the ceſſation of hoſtilities, and the 
diſcuſſion of the diſputes by the miniſters of the two crowns, on condition that 
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FL _ Gnce the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the uſurpations 

bu 1 encroachments made upon the Britiſh territories in 
b 2 America had been notorious: that his Britannick Majeity 

In id, in divers ſerious repreſentations to the court of Ver- 
: cilles, complained of theſe repeated acts of violence, and 
demanded ſatisfaction; but notwithſtanding the repeated 
Jaſfurances given by the French king, that every thing 


„qpould be ſettled agreeably to the treaties ſubſiſting between 
lis I the two crowns, and particularly that the evacuation of the 
„dor neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ſhould be effected, 
me execution of theſe aſſurances, and of the treaties on 
n e bich they were founded, had been evaded under the moſt 
fdirolous pretences: that the unjuſtifiable practices of the 
r Ptench governors, and officers acting under their authority, 
ic WES were ſtill continued, until they broke out 1n open acts of 
bn WW hoſtility in the year 1754 3 when, in time of profound PEace, 
i; WW vithout any declaration of war, without any previous notice 
Nat : given, or application made, a body of French troops, com- 
. 5 manded by an officer bearing the French king's commitlion, 
i. WW attacked in an hoſtile manner, and took poſſeſſion of, an 
TY Engliſh fort on the river Ohio in North-America: that 
great naval armaments were 1 in the ports of France, 
may 7 and a conſiderable body © French troops embarked for 
51% chat country: that although the French embatiador was 
lr. ſent bac to England with ſpecious profeſſions of a deſire to 
1 WE accommodate theſe differences, it appeared their real deſign 
io Las only to amuſe and gain time for the paſlage of theſe 
dl WE fupplics and re-entorcements, which they hoped would fe- 
ino . cure the fuperiority of the French forces in America, and 
n; enabſe them to carry their ambituous and oppreſſive projects 
. into execution : that in conſequence of the juſt and neceſ- 
ap. day meafures taken by the king of Great-Britain for pre- 
ei venting the fuccets of uch a dangerous deſign, the French 
i. embaſlador was immediately recalled from England, the 
2 WE fortifications of Dunkirk were enlarged, great bodies of 
vn WW troops marched down to the ſea-coaſts of France, and the 


* Britiſh domimions threatened with an invaſion : that though 
te king of England, in order to fruſtrate theſe intentions, 
bad g ven orders for ſeizing at ſea the ſhips of the French 
king and his ſubjects, yet he had hitherto contented him- 
E ſelf with detaining thoſe ſhips which had been taken, and 
&- preſerving their cargoes intire, without proceeding to con- 
E- fication ; but it being at laſt evident, from the hoſtile in 
E 1fon of Minorca, that the court of Verſailles was derermi- 
ved to rcje& all propoſals of accommodation, and carry on 
the war with the utmoſt violence, his Britannick majeſty 
could no longer conſiſtently with the honour of his crown, 
and the welfare of his ſubjects, remain within thole bounds, 
E. which from a defire of peace, he had hitherto obſerved. A 
E denunciation of war followed in the uſual form, and was 
concluded wich an aſſurance, that all the French ſubjects re- 
= ſiding in Great-Britain and Ireland, who ſhould demcean 
E themtelves dutifully to the government, might depend upon 
its protection, and be tate in their perſons and effects. 

In the beginning of June the French king declared war 
in his turn againſt his Britannick majeſty, and his declarati- 
on was couched in terms of uncommon aſperity. He art— 
fully threw a ſhade over the beginning of hoſtilities in 
North-America, referring to a memorial which had been 
E delivered to the ſeveral courts of Europe, containing a 
E ſummary of thoſe facts which related to the preſent war, 
E andthe negotiations by which it had been preceded. He in- 
| liſted on the attac made by the king of England, in the year 
E 1754, on the French poſſeſſions in North-America; and 
E terwards by the Engliſh navy on the navigation and com- 
= merce of the French ſubjects, in contempt of the law of 
nations, and direct violation of treaties. He complained that 
E the French ſoldiers and failors underwent the harſheſt treat- 
ment in the Britiſh ifles, exceeding thoſe bounds which are 
= preſcribed to the moſt rigorous rights of war, by the law 
of nature, and common humanity. He aflirmed, that 


E all the poſſeſſions in America ſhould be previouſly put in the ſituation pre ſerib- 
. ed by the treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 


= French miniſtry, inſtead of complying with this condition, produced an wa- 

fue draft of a preliminary convention, and this was anſwered by a counter- 

Propoſal: At length the embaſſador of France demanded, as preliminary 
«fly, = conditions, that Great-Britain would renounce all claim to the ſouth- coaſt of 
bliſh I ite river St, Laurence, and the lakes that diſcharge themſelves into that river; 
155 1 cede to the French 20 leagues of country lying along the bay of F undy, 
ing; Y which divides Acadia, or Nova-Scotia ; and all the land between the rivets 

Odio and Ouabache. A memorial was afterwards preſented on the ſame ſub- 
at ot ect, neluding the affair of the neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ; but this 
erica das amply refuted in another piece, in which the Britiſh miniſtry obſerved, 
f hole An even at the very opening of the commiſſion eſtabliſhed in Paris, for ter- 
[clays & nating amicably the diſputes in North-America, the French invaded Nova - 
it the ddotia, erected three forts in the heart of that province, and would have de- 
5. N- | "Toyed the Engliſh ſettlement at Halifax, hag they not been prevented : that 
d oy de like hoſtilities were committed upon his Britannick majeſty's ſubjects on 
1 104 | 


e Ohio and Indian lakes, where the governors appointed by the French 
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while the Engliſh miniſtry, under the appearance of ſince— 
rity, impoled upon the French embaflador with falſe pro- 
teſtations, orders diametrically oppofite to theſe deceitful 
atlurances of a ſpeedy accommodation were actually carry- 
ing into execution in North-America : that while . court 
of London em loyed every caballing art, and ſquandered 
away the ſubſidies of England, to inſtigate other powers 
againſt France, his moſt Chriſtian majeſt; did not even aſk 
ot theſe powers the ſuccours which guarantees and defentive 
treaties authoriſed him to demand : but recommended to 
them ſuch meaſures only as tended to theit own peace and 
ſecurity ; that while the Engliſh navy. by the moſt odious 
violences, and ſometimes by the vileſt artifices, made cap- 
tures of French veflels, navigating i full ſecurity under 
the lateguard of public faith, his moſt Chriſtian ma efty re- 
leaſed an Engliſh frigate taken by a Ficnch ſquadron, and 
Britiſh vetlels traded to the poits of France without moleſ- 
tation: that the ſtriking contraſt formed by theſe different 
methods of procceding would convince all Europe, that one 
court was guided by motives of jealouſy, ambition and ava- 
rice, and that the conduct of the other was founded on prin- 
ciples of honour, juſtice, and moderation : that the vague 
imputations contained inthe king of England's declaration, 
had in reality no foundation; and the very manner in 
which they were ſet forth would prove their futility. and 
falſehood : that the mention made of the works at Dun— 
kirk, and the troops aflembled on the coatts of the ocean, 
implied the molt groſs attempt to deceive mankind into a 
belief, that theſe were the points which determined the 
king of England to iſſue orders for ſeizing the French veſ— 
lels; whereas, the works at Dunkirk were not begun till 
after two French ſhips of war had been taken by an Engliſh 
ſquadron; and depredations had been committed fix 
months upon the ſubjects of France before the firſt battali- 
ons began their march for the ſea-hde. In a word, the moſt 
Chriſtian king, laying aſide that politenets and decorum on 
which his people value rhemfelves above all the nations 
upon the face of the earth, very roundly taxcs his brother 
monarch's adminiſtration with piracy, perfidy, inhumanity, 
and deceit. A charge conveyed in ſuch reproachtul terms, 
againit one of the molt reſpectable crowned heads in Eu— 


rope, will appear the more extraordinary and injurious, if 


we confider the accuſers were well acquainted with the fal- 
fity of their own imputations, and at the ame time conſci— 
ous of having practiſed thote very arts which they affected 
lo much to decry. For, after all, it muſt be allowed, that 
nothing could be juſtly urged againſt the Engliſh govern- 
ment, with reſpect to France, except the omitiion of a mere 
form, which other nations might interpret into an irregu— 
larity, but could not conſtrue into perfidious dealing, as the 
French had previoully violated the peace by their infolence 
and encroachments. 

Whatever might have been the opinion of other nations, 
certain it is, the ſubjects of Great Britain heartily approved 


ot the hoſtilities committed and intended againſt a people, 


whom they have always contidered as their natural enemies, 
and the incendiaries of Europe. They. chearfully contri- 
buted to the expence of armaments, * and ſeemed to ap— 
prove of their deſtination, in hopes of being able to wipe 
oft the diſgraces they had ſuſtained in the leteat of Brad- 
dock, and the loſs of Minorca. The laſt event made a deep 
impreſſion upon the minds of the community. An addrefs 
vas preſented to the king by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of London, containing ſtrong hints to the 
diſadvantage of the miniſtry. They expreffed their appre— 


henſion, that the Joſe of the important fortreſs of St. Philip 


and iſland of Minorca, poſſeſſions of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the commerce and naval ſtrength of. Great-Britain, with- 


out any attempt by timely and effectual ſuccours to prevent 


or defeat an attac, after ſuch early notice of the enemy's 
intention, and when his majeſty's navy was to evidently ſu- 


king, without any ſhadow of right, prohibited the Engliſh from trading; 


ſeized their traders by force, and ſent them priioners to France; invaded 
the territories of Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its frontier, and, to 
iccure their uſurpations, erected, with an armed force, a chain of forts on the 
lands which they had invaded ; that his Britannick majeſty had complained 
of theſe h-{tilities to the court of Verſailles, but without effect; ſo that he 
found himſelf obliged to provide for the ſecuriy of his ſubjects; and as the 
encroachments made by France were hoſtile, it could never be unlawful, or 
irreconcileable with the atluiance of his majeſty's peaceable diſpoſition, to 
repel an aggreſſor; and that the fame motive of ſelt-defence had forced him 
to ieize the French ſhips and ſailors, in order to deprive that court of the 
means of making an invaſion, with which their miniſters in all the courts of 
Europe had menaced England, | 

a Immediately after the declaration of war, the French ſhips and cargoes 
which had been taken were tried and condemned, as legal prizes expoſed to 
public ſale, and their produce lodged in the Bank; but in what manner this 
money, amounting to a large ſum, was diſtributed or employed, we have 
not been able to dien | 
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perior to theirs, would be an indeliable reproach on the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh nation. They expatiated upon the im- 
minent danger to which the Britiſh poſſeſſions in America 
were expoſed, by the miſmanagement and delays which 
had attended the defence of thole invaluable colonies, the 
object of the preſent war, the principal ſource of the wealth 
and ſtrength of theſe kingdoms. They lamented the want 
of a conſtitutional well-regulated militia, -the moſt natural 
and certain defence tn all invaders whatſoever. They 
ſignified their hope, that the authors of the late loſſes and 
diſappointments would be detected, and brought to condign 
puniſhment; that his majeſty's known intentions of pro- 
iecting and defending his ſubjects in their rights and. poſ- 
ſeſſions might be faithfully and vigoroufly carried into ex- 


ccution; and the large ſupplies, ſo neceſſarily demanded, 


and ſo chearfully granted, might be religiouſly apphed to 
the defence of theſe kingdoms, their colonies, and their 
commerce, as well as to the annoyance of their inveterate 
and perfidious enemies, the only fure means of obtaining 
a laſting and honourable peace. In anſwer to this addrets 
the king afſured them, that he would not fail to do juſtice 
upon the perſons who ſhould have been wanting in their 
duty to him and their country; to enforce obedience and 
diſcipline in his fleets and armies; and to ſupport the autho- 
rity and reſpect due to his government. Remonſtrances of 
the ſame kind were preſented by different counties and cor- 
porations ; and the populace clamoured aloud for enquiry 
and juſtice. | | | 
The firſt victim offered to the enraged multitude was the 
unfortunate general Fowke, who had been deputy-governor 
of Gibraltar, and behaved with remarkable conduct and 
integrity in the exerciſe of that important office, till that 


period, when he fell under the diſpleaſure of the govern- 


ment. He was now brought to trial before a board of ge- 
neral officers, and accuſed of having diſobeyed the orders 


he had received from the ſecretary at war in three ſucceſſive 


letters b, touching the relief of Minorca. Mr Fowke al- 
ledged in his own defence, that the orders were confuſed 
and contradictory, and implied a_diſcretionary power; that 
the whole number of his garriſon did not exceed 2600 men, 
after he had ſpared 275 to the ſhips commanded by mr. 


Edgecombe : that the ordinary duty of the garriſon requir- 


ing 800 men, the whole number was not ſufficient for 
three reliefs : that, if he had detached a battalion on board 
the fleet, he ſhould not have had above two reliefs, at a 
time when he believed the place was in danger of being at- 
tacked, for good reafons, which he did not think himſelf at 
liberty to mention : that his orders being doubtful, he held 
a council of war, which was of opinion, that as undoubted 
intelligence was received of the French army's being landed 
at Minorca, to the number of between 13 and 16,000 men, 
aud that a French ſquadron of 16 ſhips was ſtationed off the 
harbour, the ſending a detachment equal to a battalion from 
Gibraltar would be an ineffectual ſupply for the relief of the 
place, and a weakening of the garriſon from which they 
mult be feat. He obſerved, that ſuppoſing the orders to 
have becn politive, and 7oo men detached to Minorca, the 
number remaining at Gibraltar would not have exceeded 
i586: a deduction of 700 more, according to the order of 
May the 12th, would have left a remainder. of 856: that 
the men daily on duty in the garriſon, including artificers 
and labourers in the king's works, amounted to 839 ; fo 
that if he had complied with the orders as they arrived, he 


would not have had more than 17 men over and above the 


number necetlary for the daily work of the garriſon : thus, 
the important fortreſs of Gibraltar muſt, at this critical con- 


> To lieu. gen, Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the commander in chief in his 
majeſty's garriſon of Gibraltar, 


SIR, War-Ofhce, March 21, 1756. 
I wn commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majeſty's pleaſure that you 
receive into your garriton lord Robert Bertic's regiment, to do duty there; 
and in cate you thould apprehend that the French intend to make any attempt 
upon Ins majeſty's itlanc of Minorca, it is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you 
make a detachment out of the troops in your garriſon equal to a battalion, to 
be commanded by -x lieutenant-colonel and major; ſuch lieutenant-colonel 
and major to be the eldeit in your garriſon, to be put on board the fleet for 
tie reſiet of Minorca, as the admiral ſhall think expedient, who is to carry 
them to the ſaid 1fhand. I am, | 2 


Your humble ſervant, | B. 

To licut. gen. Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the commander in chief at 
Gibraltar. | We 

SIR, War-Office, March 26, 1756. 


I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majeſty's pleaſure, in caſe 
the iland of Minorca thould be in any likelihood of being attacked, that you 


make a detavhment from the troops in your garriſon equal to a battalion, 


commanded by a lieutenant-colonel and major, for the relief of that place, 
to be put on board the fleet, at the diſpoſition of the admiral : ſuch liente- 
nant-colonel and major to be the eldeſt in your garriſon, 
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juncture, have been left almoſt naked and deſenceleſi t n 
attempts of the enemy ; and had thoſe detachments bed 
actually ſent aboard, it afterwards appeared that they co, 
not have been landed on the iſland of Minorca, The ggg. 
tranſmitted to general Fowke to detain all empty vette}; , 
further tranſportation of troops, ſeems to have been ſups 
fluous ; for it can hardly be ſuppoſed he could have ond 
ſion for them, unleſs to embark the whole garriſon, fe 
abandon the place. It ſeems (likewiſe to have been er. 
ceſſary to exhort the general to keep his garriſon as alen, 
poſſible, during that critical time; inaſmuch as it wan 
have been impoſſible for the men to have enjoyed the leg 
repoſe or intermiſſion of duty, had the orders been py. 
tually and literally obeyed. What other aſſiſtance it nugh 
have been in the governor's power to give for the relief, 
Minorca, or in what manner he could avoid fatiguing 10 
garriſon, while there was an impoſſibility of relieving . 
guards, it is not eaſy to comprehend. Be that as it ni; 
when the trial was finiſhed, and the queſtion put to acy;, 
or ſuſpend for one year, the court was equally divided. 
and in ſuch caſes the caſting vote being veſted in the pig, 
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dent, he threw it into the ſcale againſt the ee when 


his majeſty thought fit to diſmiſs from his ſervice. 

The expectation of the public was now eagerly turn, 
towards America, the chief if not the ſole ſcene of our nil. 
tary operations. On the 25th of June, mr. Abercrombi 
arrived at Albany, the frontier of New-York, and 3 
ſumed the command of the forces there aſſembled, conjs. 
ing of two regiments which had ſerved under Braddoc 
two battalions raiſed in America, two regiments now tray; 
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ported from England, four independent companies whic 


had been many years maintained in New-York, the Nen. the 
Jerſey regiment, four companies levied in North-Caroli;, An 
and a body of provincial forces raifed by the goveramen: « e 
New-England. Thoſe to the ſouthward, including Penn. n 
ſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, had not yet determine; Wi bo 
on any regular plan of operation, and were moreover had 5. 
prefled in defending their weſtern frontier from the Frend LH, 
and Indians who, in ſkulking parties, made ſudden irt. Gat 
tions upon their unguarded ſettlements, burning, plunder pe 
ing, and maſſacring with the moſt ſavage inhumanity. 4 3 
for South-Carolina, the proportion of negro-ſlaves to th; Mi 
number of white inhabitants was ſo great in that colon, ill 
that the government could not, with any regard to ty il 
ſafety of the province, ſpare any re-enforcement for the Me 
general enterprize. The plan of this undertaking had ben Me. 
ſettled the preceding year in a council of war held at Neu. iſo! 
York. There it was reſolved to attac the fort of Niagaa Wih!o 
ſituated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, in order toc: it 
off the communication between Canada and Louiſiana, an! ian 
prevent the French from {upporting their new fortre%s 0 lis 
the Ohio; to reduce Ticonderago and Crown-Point, io tht ihe 
the frontier of New-York might be delivered from the dan iam: 
ger of an invaſion, and Great-Britain become matter of the Ni 
lake Champlain, over which the forces might be tran!po:tel Mic 
in any future attempt: to beſiege Fort Du Queſne upon th! Mil 
Ohio; and to detach a body of troops by the river Kenne. ior 
bec, to alarm the capital of Canada. This plan was too 
tenſive for the number of troops which had been prepared: inc 


the ſeaſon was too far advanced before the regiments arrive 
from England, the different colonies were divided in thei 


opinions, and mr. Abercrombie poſtponed in the executi WE | 
of any important ſcheme till the arrival of lord Loudoun, . 
who was daily expected. The reaſons that delayed thc b. ie 
enforcement, and detained his lordſhip ſo long, we do nt Wi 


pretend to explain; though we may be allowed to oblerve, 


To lieut. gen. Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the commander in chief in- 
majeſty's garriſon in Cibraltar, 


SIR, | War-Office, April t, 1-5 


It is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you receive into your garriſon the won 
and children belonging to lord Robert Bertic's regimen. 


To lieut. gen. Fowke, or the commander in chief at Gibraltar. 


SIR, War-Office, May 12, 175. 


I wrote to you by general Stewart: if that order is not complied wire lan 
you are now to make a detachment of 500 men out of your own fe giant 
and Guile's ; and alſo another detachment out of Pulteney's and Parmure' 
regiments, and fend them on board the fleet for the relief of Mahou. 5" 
if that order has been complied with, then you are only to make on deck 
ment of 700 men, to be commanded by another lieutenant-colonel and m 
and to ſend it to Mahon; and you are alſo to detain all ſuch empty ves 
ſhall come into your harbour, and keep them in readineſs for any fulthe 
tranſportation of troops. I have alſo his royal highneſs the duke 61 Cun- 
berland's commands, to defire that you will kegp your garriſon as alert 
poſſible, during this critical time, and give ſuch other aſſiſtance as way Þ*" 
your power for the relief of Minorca ; taking care, however, not to fatigu 
or endanger your own gatrifon, 


ud procraſtination of an Engliſh miniſtry. Certain it is, 
le unaccountable delay of this armament rendered it uſeleſs 
ir a whole year, afforded time and leiſure to the enemy to 
lee their precautions againſt any ſubſequent attac, and, in 
ne mean time, to procee unmoleſted in diſtreſſing the Britiſh 
- WS-cclements. Even before this period, they had attacked 
ad reduced a ſmall poſt in the country of the Five Nations, 
« WE ccupied by 25 Engliſhmen, who were cruelly butchered 


e 


0 a man, in the midſt of thoſe Indians whom Great-Britain 
„ad long numbered among her allies. 5 

Soon after this expedition, having received intelligence 
nat a conſiderable convoy of proviſions and {torcs, for the 


EE..criſon of Oſwego, would in a little time ſet out from 
Fchenectady, and be conveyed in batteaux up the river 
EDnondaga, they formed an ambuſcade among the woods 
ad thickets on the north fide of that river; but underſtand- 
g the convoy had paſſed before they had reached the 
Place, they reſolved to wait the return of the detachment. 
ET heir deſign, however, was fruſtrated by the vigilance and 
alour of colonel Bradſtreet, who expected ſuch an attempt, 
Ind had taken his meaſures accordingly. On the 3d day 
pt July, while he ſtemmed the ſtream of the river, with his 
batteaux formed into three diviſions, they were ſaluted with 
he Indian war-whoop, and a general diſcharge of muſque- 
err from the north ſhore. Bradſtreet immediately ordered 
his men to land on the oppoſite bank, and with a few of the 
premoſt took poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland, where he was 
Erthwith attacked by a party of the enemy, who had forded 
he river for that purpoſe; but theſe were ſoon repulſed. 
2, WERnother body having paſſed a mile higher, he advanced to 


em at the head of 200 men, and fell upon them, ſword 
nn. hand, with ſuch vigour, that many were killed on the 
nel pot, and the reſt driven into the river with ſuch precipita- 
on, that a conſiderable number of them were drowned. 
nch Having received information that a third body of them had 
17. WWated at a ford ſtill higher, he marched thithe- without he- 
de. lion, and purſued them to the other ſide, where they 
ere intirely routed and diſperſed. In this action, which 
the ted near three hours, about jo of the batteau men were 
om, led or wounded, but the enemy loit double the number 
tie led, and above 7o taken prifoners. In all probability 
r the e whole detachment of the French, amounting to 700 
been ea, would have been cut off, had not a heavy rain inter- 
Leu. oed, and dilabled colonel Bradſtreet from following his 
ga, bos; for thar fame night he was joined by captain Patten 
oeh his grenadiers, in his march from Oneida to Ofwego, 
aa Wand next morning re-enforced with 200 men, detached to 
%s aſſutance from the garriſon of Oſwego, but by this time 
) thy e rnvulets were fo ſwelled hy the rain, that it was found 
dan En practicable to purſue the enemy through the woods and 
f the Nickets. Patten and his grenadiers accompanied the de- 
ol chment to Olwego, while Bradſtreet purſued his voyage 
nth: Wt Schenectady, from whence he repaired to Albany, and 
enn. amunicated to general Abercrombie the intelligence he 
0A received from the priſoners, that a large body of the 
arc; emy were encamped on the eaſtern fide of the lake On- 
rid io, provided with artillery, and all other implements, to 
their Netege the fort of Oſwego. 
uticn ln conſequence of this information, major-general Webb 
loun, as ordered to hold himſelf in readinels to march with one 
he He. eiment to the relief of that garriſon ; but, before they 
19 not ald be provided with neceflaries, the earl of Loudoun 
ſerre, Nied at the hea - quarters at Albany, on the 29th day of 


WY). The army at this time is ſaid to have conſiſted of re- 


als, ſuppoſed to be in readineſs to march from Fort Wil- 
1780 m-Henry, under the command of general Winſlow, over 

| End above a conſiderable number of batteau- men at Albany 
d Schenectady. The garriſon at Olwego amounted to 
so ſoldiers, beſides 300 workmen and failors, either in 
Wc tort, or poſted in ſmall parties between the fort and 
ee called Burnet's field, to ſecure a ſafe paſſage through 
e country of the Six Nations, upon whoſe friendſhip there 
no longer any reliance. By che beſt accounts received 
| 0! the enemy's force, they had about 3000 men at Crown- 
nt and Ticonderoga upon the lake Champlain: but their 
2 ef ſtrength was collected upon the banks of the lake On- 
i, where their purpoſe undoubtedly was to reduce the 
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mY ich fort at Oſwego. The immediate object, theretore, 
Em. bed Loudoun's attention was the relief of this place; 
dens his defign was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the province of 
pod York, and other northern governments, who were 
fatigu* 


ich more intent upon the reduction of Crown-Point, and 
-*1 a hs P 0 

lecurity of their own frontiers, which they apprehended 
i connected with this conqueſt. They inſiſted upon 


har troops to the number of 2600, about 7000 provin- 
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at many fair opportunities have been loſt, by the negle& 


Winflow's being joined by ſome regiments of regular troops 
before he ſhould march againſt this fortreſs; and ſtipulated 
that a body of reſerve ſhould be detained at Albany, for 


the defence of that frontier, in caſe Winſlow ſhould fail in 


his enterprize and he defeated. At length they agreed, 
that the regiment which mr. Abercrombie had deſigned for 
that purpole ſhould be detached to the relief of Oiwego : 
and on the 12th day of Auguſt major-general Webb began 
his march with it from Albany : but on his arrival at the 
Carrying-place, between the Mohock's river and Wood's- 
creek, he received the diſagreeable news that Oſwego was 
taken, and the garriſon made priſoners of war. Mr Webb, 
apprehending himſelf in danger of being attacked by the 
beéſieging army, began immediately to render the creek 
impailable, even to canoes, by felling trees, and throwing 
them into the ſtream; while the enemy, ignorant of his 
numbers, and apprehenſive of a like viſitation from him, 
took the very fame method of preventing his approach: in 
conſequence of this apprehention, he was permitted to retire 
unmoleſted, 

The loſs of the two ſmall forts, called Ontario and Oſwe- 
go, was a conſiderable national misfortune. 
erected on the ſouth fide of the great lake Ontario, ſtand— 
ing on the oppoſite hides, at the mouth of the Onandago 


river, that diſcharges itſelf into the lake, and conſtituted a 


poſt of great importance, where veilels had been built, to 
cruiſe upon the lake, which 1s a kind of inland ſea, and in- 
terrupt the commerce as well as the motions and deſigns of 
the enemy. The garriton, as we have already obſerved, 
conſiſted of 1400 men, chiefly militia and new-raifed re- 


cruits, under the command of Hheutenant-colonel Mercer, 


an officer of courage and experience: but the ſituation 
of the forts was very ill choſen ; the materials moſtl» tim- 
ber, or logs of wood; the defences wretchedly contrived, 
and unfiniſhed ; and, in a word, the place altogether un- 
tenable againſt any regular approach. Such were the forts 
which the enemy wilely reſolved to reduce. Being under 
no apprehenſion for Crown-Point, they afſembled a body 
of troops, conſiſting of 1300 regulars, 1700 Canadians, and 
a conſiderable number of Indian auxiliaries, under the com- 
mand of the marquis de Montcalm, a vigilant and enter- 
prizing officer, to whom the conduct of the fiege was en— 
truſted by the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor and lieute- 
nant-general of New France. The fir{t ſtep taken by Mont- 
calm was to bloc up Oſwego by water with two large armed 
veſſels, and poſt a ſtrong body of Canadians on the road 
between Albany and the forts, to cut off all communicati- 
on of ſuccour and intelligence. In the mean time, he em- 
barked his artillery and ſtores upon the lake, and landed 
them in the bay of Nixouri, the place of general rendez- 
vous. At another creek, within half a league of Oſwego, 
he erected a battery for the protection of his veſſels, and on 


the 12th day of Auguſt, at midnight, after his diſpoſitions 


had been made, he opened che trenches before Fort-Onta- 
rio. The garriſon having fired away all their ſhells and 
ammunition, ſpiked up the cannon, and leſerting rhe fort, 
retired next day acrols the river into O'wego, which was 
even more expoled than the other, eſpecially when the 
enemy had taken poſſeſſion of Ontario, from whence they 
immediately began to fire without intermiſſion. Colonel 
Mercer being, on the 13th, killed by a cannon-ball, the 
fort, deſtitute of all cover, the officers divided in opinion, 
and the garriſon in confuſion, they next day demanded a 
capitulation, and ſurrendered priſoners of war, on conditi- 
on that they ſhould be exempted from plunder, conducted 
to Montreal, and treated with humanity. Theſe conditi- 
ons, however, the marquis did not punctually obſerve. 
The Britiſh officers and ſoldiers were inſulted by the ſavage 
Indians, who robbed them of their clothes and baggage, 
maſſacred ſeveral men as they ſtood defenceleſs on the pa- 
rade, aſſaſſinated heutenant De la Court as he lay wounded 


in his tent, under the protection of a French officer, and 


barbarouſly ſcalped all the fic people in the hoſpital : final- 
ly, Montcalm, in direct violation of the articles, as well 
as in contempt of common humanity, delivered up above 
20 men of the garriſon to the Indians, in lieu of the ſame 
number they had loft during the fiege; and, in all proba- 
bility, theſe miſerable captives were put to death by thote 
barbarians with the moſt excruciating tortures, according 
to the execrable cuſtom of the country. Thoſe who coun- 
tenance the perpetration of crueltics, at which human na- 
ture ſhudders with horror, ought to be branded as infamous 
to all poſterity. Such, however, were the trophies that, in 
the courſe of the American war, diſtinguiſhed the opera- 
tions of a people who pique themſelves upon politeneſs, 
and the virtues of humanity. The prifoners taken ar Of- 
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wego, after having been thus barbarouſly treated, were con- 
veyed in batteaux to Montreal, where they had no reaſon 
to complain of their reception ; and, before the end of the 
year, they were exchanged. The victors immediately de- 
moliſhed the two forts (if they deſerved that denomination) 
in which they found 121 pieces of artillery, 14 mortars, with 
a great quantity of ammunitien, warlike ſtores, and pro- 
viſion, beſides two ſloops, and 200 batteaux, which like- 
wiſe fell into their hands. Such an important magazine, 
depoſited in a place altogether indefenſible, and without 
the reach of immediate ſuccour, was a flagrant proof of 
egregious folly, temerity, and miſconduct. | 3 

The carl of Loudoun finding the ſeaſon too far advanced 
to admit of any enterprize againſt the enemy, exerted all 


his endeavours in making preparations for an early cam- 


paign in the ſpring, in ſecuring the frontiers of the Eng- 
liſh colonies, in forming an uniform plan of action, and 
promoting a ſpirit of harmony among the different govern- 
ments, which had been long divided by jarring intereſts, 
and other ſources of diſſenſion. Mean while, the forts Ed- 
ward and William-Henry were put in a Prager poſture of 
defence, and ſecured with numerous garriſons : and the 
forces put into winter quarters at Albany, where comfortable 
barracs were built for that purpoſe. Fort-Granville, on 
the confines of Pennſylvania, an inconſiderable block- 
houſe, was ſurpriſed by a party of French and Indians, who 
made the garriſon priſoners, conſiſting of 22 ſoldiers, with 
a few women and children. 
and proviſion, and drove into captivity ; but the fort they 
reduced to aſhes. Many ſhocing murders were perpetrated 
upon defenceleſs people, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
in different parts of the frontiers : but theſe outrages were 
in ſome mealure balanced by the advantages reſulting from 
a treaty of peace, which the governor of Pennſylvania con- 
cluded with the Delaware Indians, a powerful tribe that 
dwell upon the river Saſquehanna, forming, as it were, a 
line along the ſouthern {kirts of the province. At the ſame 
time the governor of Virginia ſecured the e 
alliance of the Cherokees and Catawbas, two powerful na- 


tions adjoining to that colony, who were able to bring 3000 


fighting men into the field. All theſe circumſtances con- 
ſidered, Great-Britain had reaſon to expect that the enſuing 


campaign would be vigorouſly proſecuted in America, eſ- 


peciailly as a freſh re-enforcement of troops, with a great 
{ſupply of warlike ſtores was ſent to that country in 14 tranſ- 
ports, under convoy of two ſhips of war, which failed from 
Cork, in Ireland, about the beginning of November. 

No action of great importance diſtinguiſhed the naval 
tranſactions of this year on the fide of America. 
beginning of June, captain Spry, who commanded a ſmall 
ſquadron, cruifing off Louiſbourg, in the iſland Cape-Bre- 
ton, took the Arc en Ciel, a French ſhip of 50 guns, hav- 
ing on board near 600 men, with a large quantity of ſtores 
and proviſions for the garriſon. He likewiſe made prizes of 
another French ſhip, with 50 ſoldiers, 200 barrels of pow- 
der, two large braſs mortars, and other ſtores of the like 
deftination. On the 27th day of July commodore Holmes, 
being in the ſame latitude, with two large ſhips and a cou- 
ple of floops, engaged two French ſhips of the line and 
four frigates, and obliged them to ſheer off, after an ob- 
ſtinate diſpute. A great number of privateers were equip- 
ed in this country, as well as in the Weſt-India iſlands be- 
longing to the crown of Great. Britain; and as thoſe ſeas 
ſwarmed with French veſſels, their cruiſers proved very ad- 
vantageous to the adventurers. 

Scenes of higher import were this year acted by the Bri- 
tiſh arms in the Eaſt-Indies. The ceſſation of hoſtilities 
between the Engliſh and French companies on the penin- 
ſula of Indus, though it encouraged mr, Clive to viſit his 
native country, was not of long duration; for in a few 
months both ſides recommenced their operations no longer 
as auxiliaries to the princes of the country, but as princi- 
pals and rivals, both in arms and commerce. Major Lau- 
rence, who now enjoyed the chief command of the Engliſh 
forces, obtained divers advantages over the enemy; and 
proſecuted his ſucceſs with ſuch vigour, as in all probabi- 
lity, would 1n a little time have terminated the war accord- 
ing to his own with, when the progreſs of his arms was 1n- 
terrupted and ſuſpended by an unfortunate event at Calcut- 
ta, the cauſe of which is not eaſily explained: for extraor- 
dinary pains have been taken to throw a veil over ſome 
tranſactions, from whence this calamity was immediately or 
remotely derived. | 

The old ſuba or viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
dying in the month of April, in the year 17 56, was ſucceeded 
by his adopted ſon, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young man of vi- 


Theſe they loaded with flour 


In the 
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olent paſſions, without, principle, fortitude, or good fav 
YN 


who began his adminiſtration with acts of perfidy ang ,," 
lence. In all probability, his deſign againſt the Enel 
ſettlements was ſuggeſted by his rapacious diſpoſition” 
a belief that they abounded with treaſure ; as the preten. 
which he uſed for commencing hoſtilities were alto Wh 
inconſiſtent, falſe and frivolous. In the month of Me. 
he cauſed the Engliſh factory at Caſſimbuzzar to be in, 
ed, and inviting mr. Watts the chief of the factory, t, 
conference, under the ſanction of a ſafe conduct, detain. 
him as priſoner; then by means of fraud and force Ws, 
mingled, made himſelf maſter of the factory. This ex 1 
being achieved, he made no ſecret of his deſign to Fas 
the Engliſh of all their ſettlements. With this vyiey ; 
marched to Calcutta, at the head of a numerous afp, 
and inveſted the place, which was then in no poſt ; 
defence. þ 

The governor, intimidated by the number and Power i 
the enemy, abandoned the fort, and with ſome princi 
perſons reſiding in the ſettlement, took refuge on boyz, 
ſhip in the river, carrying along with them their moſt yy, 
able effects, and the books of the company. Thus the 4 
fence of the place devolved to mr. Holwell, the ſecond. 
command, who with the aſſiſtance of a few gallant offi. 
and a very feeble garriſon, maintained it with uncomay, 
courage and reſolution againſt ſeveral attacs, until he y, 
overpowered by numbers, and the enemy had forced de 
way into the caſtle. Then he was obliged to ſubmit; 


the ſuba, or viceroy, promiſed on the word of a foldier 


i) 
Nyed, 


that no injury ſhould be done to him or his garriſon. Neg. 
theleſs, they were all driven to the number of 146 perſy 
of both ſexes, into a place called the Black-Hole priſon, 
cube of about 18 feet, walled up to the eaſtward and ſou, 
ward, the only quarters from which they could expe th 
leaſt refreſhing air, and open to the weſtward by two vi. 
dows ſtrongly barred with iron, through which there gx 
no perceptible circulation. The humane reader will ©, 
ceive with horror the miſerable ſituation to which they mu 
have been reduced, when thus ſtewed up in a cloſe ſuln 
night under ſuch a climate as that of Bengal, eſpecial} 
when he reflects that many of them were wounded, and a 
of them fatigued with hard duty. Tranſported with rip 
to find themſelves thus barbarouſly cooped up in a pla 
where they muſt be expoſed to ſuffocation, thoſe haple 
victims endeayoured to force open the door, that the 
might ruſh upon the ſwords of the barbarians by whomther 
were ſurrounded : but all their efforts were ineffectual; th 
door was made to open inwards, and being once ſhut upn 
them, the crowd preſſed upon it ſo ſtrongly as to render: 
their endeavours abhortive : then they were overwhelmel 
with diſtraction and deſpair. Mr Holwell, who had place 


himſelf at one of the windows, accoſted a jemmantdaar, a 


ſerjeant of the Indian guard, and having endeavoured t 
excite his compaſſion, by drawing a pathetic picture d 
their ſufferings, promiſed to gratify him with 1000 rupes 
in the morning, if he could find means to remove one-hall 
of them into a ſeparate apartment. The ſoldier, allured by 
the promiſe of ſuch a reward, aſſured him he would do hi 
endeavour for their relief, and retired for that purpoſe, bu 
in a few minutes returned, and told him that the ſuba, bf 
whoſe order alone ſuch a ſtep could be taken, was afleey 
and no perſon durſt diſturb his repoſe. By this time a ph. 
fuſe ſweat had broke out on every individual, and this wi 
attended with an inſatiable thirſt, which became the mort 
intolerable as the body was drained of its moiſture, In vail 
thoſe miſerable objects ſtripped themſelves of their clothes 
ſquatted down on their hams, and fanned the air with the 
hats, to produce a refreſhing undulation. Many were ut 
ble to ef again from this poſture, but falling down vet 


trod to death, or ſuffocated. The dreadful {ymptoms d 


thirſt was now accompanied with a difficulty of refpiratio!, 


and every individual gaſped for breath. Their deſpat 
became outrageous: again they attempted to force the doot 


and provoke the guard to fire upon them by execration al 


abuſe. The cry of water! water!” iflued from ev) 
mouth. Even the jammautdaar was moved to compalſv! 
at their diſtreſs. He ordered his ſoldiers to bring ſome 
ikins of water, which ſerved only to enrage the appcit% 
and increaſe the general agitation. There was no other u 
of conveying it through the windows but by hats, and i 
was rendered ineffectual by the eagerneſs and tranſports 0 
the wretched priſoners, who at ſight of. it ſtruggled and 18 
ed even into fits of delirium. In conſequence of theſe col 
teſts, very little reached thoſe who ſtood neareſt the , 
dows, while the reſt at the farther end of the priſon, et 


totally excluded from all relief, and continuing cal 


— 


TE 5 tender ties of pity and affection. To thoſe who were in- 
K ors oy enraged their impatience for more. The confu- 
don became general and horrid; all was clamour and con- 
teſt; thoſe who were at a diſtance endeavoured to force 
WE their paſſage to the window, and the weak were preſſed 
WT jown to the ground, never to riſe again. The inhuman 
©: ruffians without derived entertainment from their miſery: 
they ſupplied the priſoners with more water, and held up 
. lights cloſe to the bars, that they might enjoy the inhuman 
pvleaſure of ſeeing them fight for the baneful indulgence. 
EZ Mc Holwell ſeeing all his particular friends lying dead 
around him, and trampled upon by the living, finding 
©) himſelf wedged up ſo cloſe as to be deprived of all motion, 
1 begged, as the laſt inſtance of their regard, that they would 


remove the preſſure, and allow him to retire from the win- 


dow, that he might die in quiet. Even in thoſe dreadful 


1 circumſtances, which might be ſuppoſed to have levied all 
= gitintion, the poor delirious wretches maniteſted a reſpect 
WE & for his rank and character: they forthwith gave way, and 
„ve forced his paſſage into the centre of the place, which was 


not crowded ſo much, becauſe by this time, about one- 
third of the number had periſhed, and lay in little com- 
© paſs on the floor, while the reſt {till crowded to both win- 
dows. He retired to a platform at the farther end of the 
room, and lying down upon ſome of his dead friends, re- 
EZ commended his ſoul to heaven. Here his thirſt grew in- 
fſupportable; his difficulty in breathing increaſed, and he 
Egas ſeiſed with a ſtrong palpitation. Theſe violent ſymp— 


atoms, which he could not bear, urged him to make ano- 
„imer effort: he forced his way bac to the window, and cried 
a). aloud, © water! for God's ſake! He had been ſuppoſed al- 
tis WW ready dead by his wretched companions, but finding him 


ſtill alive, they exhibited another extraordinary proof of 
tenderneſs and regard to his perſon : give him water,” 


en. mey cried ; nor would one of them attempt to touch it un- 


mul e til he had drank. He now breathed more freely, and the 
um palpitation ceaſed : but finding himſelf fill more thirſty 
after drinking, he abſtained from water, and moiſtened his 
(1! nmouth from time to time, by ſucking the perſpiration from 
ra: Wi his ſhirt ſleeves. The miſerable priſoners, perceiving that 
pac vater rather agrivated than relieved their diſtreſs, grew cla- 
ple morous for air, and repeated their inſults to the guard, 
the! loading the ſuba and his governor with the moſt violent re- 
the proach. From railing they had recourſe to prayer, beſeech- 
ing heaven to put an end to their miſery. They now be- 
up Wen to drop on all hands; but then a ſteam aroſe from the 
eral living, and the dead, as pungent and volatile as ſpirit of 
mel WW hortſhorn : fo that all who could not approach the windows 
lace! were ſuffocated. Mr Holwell being weary of life, retired 
ar, 0 once more to the platform, and ftretched himſelf by the 
ted rev. mr. Jervas Bellamy, who, together with his fon, a lieu- 
re c tenant, lay dead in each other's embrace. In this ſituation 


upes he was ſoon deprived of ſenſe, and lay to all appearance 
e- hal dead till day-break, when his body was diſcovered, and re- 
ed hi moved by his ſurviving friends to one of the windows, where 
do hs RE 


me freſh air revived him, and he was reſtored to his tight 


e, bu and ſenſes. The ſuba, at Jaſt, being informed that the 
a, veater part of the priſoners were ſuffocated, enquired if the 
flee), chief was alive; and being anſwered in the affirmative, ſent 
a pi {Wan order for their immediate releaſe, when no more than 23 
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ſurvived of 146 who had entered alive. | 

Nor was the late deliverance, even of theſe few, owing 
o any ſentiment of compaſſion in the viceroy. He had re- 
ceived intimation, that there was a conſiderable treaſure 
ſecreted in the fort, and that mr. Holwell knew the place 


immediately upon their releaſe, was dragged in that con- 
dition before the inhuman ſuba, who queſtioned him about 


lelpar dhe treaſure, which exifted no where but in his own imagi- 
e do! ation ; and would give no credit to his proteſtations, when 
vn ad efolemnly declared he knew of no ſuch depofit. Mr Hol- 
ever! ell and three of his friends were loaded with fetters, and 
affen onveyed three miles to the Indian camp, where they lay 
ſome elt night, expoſed to a ſevere rain: next morning they were 
elit, brought bac to town, ſtill manacled, under the ſcorching 
er na cams of a ſun intenſely hot; and muſt infallibly have ex- 
dn ired, had not nature expelled the fever in large painful 
orts 00 i Poils, that covered almoſt the whole body. In this piteous 
ra'* WFondition they were embarked in an open boat for Muxad- 


e coll 
wil 
wele 
alling 


I vad, the capital of Bengal, and underwent ſuch cruel 


'Y 8 In his deſpair of obtaining water, this unhappy gentleman had attempted 
Y his own urine ; but found it intoletable bitter; whereas the moiſ· 


* 


HT 2ST RN o'r 
n their friends for aſſiſtance, and conjuring hh by Wl | 


it proved pernitious; for, inſtead of allaying their 


ſhips of force, which they either took or deitroyed. 


here it was depoſited. That gentleman, who, with his 
ſarviving companions, had been {ſeized with a putrid fever, 
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treatment and miſery in their paſſage, as would ſhoc the 
humane reader, ſhould he yerule the particulars. At Mux- 
adavad they were led through the city in chains, as a ſpec- 
tacle to the inhabitants, lodged in an 9pen itable, and 
treated for ſome days as the worſt of criminals. At length 
the ſuba's grandmother interpoſed her mediation in their 
behalf; and as that prince was by this time convinced that 
there was no treaſure concealed at Calcutta, he ordered 


them to be ſet at liberty. Wheu ſome of his ſycophants 
oppoſed this indulgence, repreſenting that mr. Holwell had 


ſtil enough left to pay a conſiderable ranſom, he replied 
with ſome marks of compunction and generoſity, If he 
has any thing left, let him keep it: his ſufferings have been 
great: he ſhall have his liberty.“ Mr Holwell and his 
triends were no ſooner untettered, than they took water for 
the Dutch Tanklall or mint, in the neighbourhood of the 
city, where they were received with great tenderneſs and 
humanity, The reader, we hope, will excuſe us for having 
thus Harticulariſed a tranſaction fo intereſting and fo extra- 
ordinary in all its circumſtances. The ſuba having deſtroy- 
ed Calcutta, and diſperſed the inhabitants, extorted la: ge 
ſums from the French and Dutch factories, that he might 
diſplay a {pirit of impartiality againſt all the Europeans, 
even in his oppreſſion, and returned to his city of Muxada- 
vad in triumph. By the reduction of Calcutta, the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company's affairs were ſo much embroiled in that 
part of the world, that perhaps nothing could have retrieved 
them but the inter ofition of a national force. and the good 
fortune of a Clive, whoſe enterprizes were always crowned 
with ſucceſs. _ | | 

As the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had, for a whole cen- 
tury, been at a conſiderable expence in maintaining a ma- 
rine force at Bombay, to protect their ſhis from the pira- 
cies of the Angrias, who had rendered then ielves inde— 
pendent princes, and fortified Geriah in that neighbour— 
hood; many unſucceſsful attempts had been made to deitioy 
their naval power, and reduce the fort:c:3, ander which 
they always took ſhelter. In the year 1554, the fleet of 
Tullagee Angraa, the reigning prince, attacked chi;2e Dutch 
Eiated 
with this ſucceſs, h+ boaſted that he ſhould in a little time 
ſweep the ſeas of the Europeans, and began to build tome 
large ſhips, to re-enforce his grabs and gallivats, ich 
were the veſſels on which he had formerly depended. Next 
year his neighbours, the Mahrattas, having fignificd to the 
preſidency at Bombay, that they were diſpoſed to join in 
the neceflary ſervice of humbling this common enemy, ſo 
formidable to the whole Malabar coaſt, commodore James 
was detached with ſome ſhips of force to attac Angria, in 
conjunction with tho'e allies. They accordingly joined 
him with ſeven glabs and ſixty gallivats. They proceeded 
to the harbour of Severndroog, where Angria's tlcet lay at 
anchor: but they no ſooner received intelligence of his ap- 
proach, then they ſlipped their cables, and ſtood out to 
ſea, He chaled them with all the canvaſs he could carry; 
but their vetlels being lighter than his, they eſcaped ; and 
he returned to Severndroog, which 1s a fortreſs fituated on 
an iſland within muſket-ſhot of the main-land, ſtrongly, but 
irregularl fortified, and mounted with 54 pieces of cannon. 
There were three other ſmall forts on the continent, the 
largeſt of which was called Goa. On the 2d day of April, 
the commodore began to batter and bombard the iſland, 
fort, and Fort-Goa, at the ſame time. That of Severn- 
droog was ſet on fire; one of the magazines blew up: a 
general conflagration enſued: the garriſon were over- 
whelmed with fire and contuſion; the Engliſh ſeamen 


landed under cover of the fire from the ſhips, and took the 


place by ſtorm with very little loſs. The other forts were 
immediately ſurrendered, and all of theſe by treaty deli- 
vered to the Mahrattas. On the 8th of April, the commo- 
dore anchored off Bancote, now called Fort- Victoria, one 
of the moſt northern parts of Angria's dominions, which 
ſurrendered without oppoſition, and ſtill remains in the 
hands of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, by the conſent 
of the Mahrattas. The harbour is good, and here is a great 
trade for ſalt and other commodities ſent hither from Bom- 
i was in November following, that the ſquadron under 
admiral Watſon arrived at Bombay, where it was reſolved 
to give Angria the finiſhing ſtroke, ſtill in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas. Mean while commodore James was ſent to 
reconnoitre Geriah, the capi;al of his dominions, and to 
ſound the depth of the harbour; a ſervice which he ſuc- 


ture that flowed from the pores of his body was ſoft, pleaſant, and refreſh« 
ing. 
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ceſsfully performed. The admiral being joined by a divi- 
ſion of ſhips, fitted out at the company's expence, having 
on board a body of troops commanded by colonel Clive, 
ſailed on the 7th day of February, and found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, conſiſting of four 
grabs, and forty ſmaller veſlels, called gallivats, lying to 
the northward of the place, in a creek called Rajipore; and 
a land- army of horſe and foot, amounting to ſeven or eight 
thouſand men, the whole commanded by Rhamagee Punt, 
who had already taken one ſmall fort, and was actually 
treating about the ſurrender of Geriah. Angria himſelf had 
juitted the place; but his wife and family remained under 
the protection of his brother-in-law; who, being ſummoned 
to ſurrender by a meſſage from the admiral, replied that he 
would defend the place to the laſt extremity. In conſe- 
quence of this refuſal the whole Engliſh fleet, in two divi- 


tions, failed on the 12th day of February into the harbour, 


and ſuſtained a waria fire from the enemy's batteries as they 
paſſed, as well as from the grabs poſted in the harbour for 
that purpoſe : this, however, was ſoon filenced after the 
ſhips were brought to their ſtations, ſo as to return the ſalu- 
tation. Between the hours of four and five in the afternoon, 
a ſhell being thrown into one of Angria's armed veſlels, 


ſet her on fire; and the flames communicating to the ret, 


they were all deſtroyed : between fix and ſeven the fort was 
ſet on fire by another ſhell; and ſoon after the fire ceaſed 
on both ſides. The admiral, ſulpecting that the governor 
of the place would ſurrender it to the Mahrattes rather than 
to the Engliſh, diſembarked all the troops under mr. Clive, 
chat he might be at hand, in cafe of emergency, to take 
poſleſſion. In the mean time, the fort was bombarded ; 


the line of battle ſhips were warped near enough to batter 


in breach; and then the admiral ſent an officer, with a flag 
of truce to the governor, requiring him to ſurrender. His 
propoſal being again rejected, the Engliſh ſhips renewed 
their fire next day with redoybled vigour. About one 


o'clock the magazine of the fort blew up, and at four the 


garriſon hung out a white flag for capitulation. The parley 
that enſued proved ineffectual, the engagement began again, 


and continued till 15 minutes after five :. when the white 


flag was again diſplayed, and now the governor ſubmitted 
to the terms which were impoſed, Angria's flag was imme- 
diately hauled down; and two Engliſh captains taking pol- 
ſeſſion of the fort with a detachment, forthwith hoiſted the 
Britiſh enſign. To theſe captains, whoſe names were Bu- 
channan and Forbes, the Mahratras offered a bribe of 50,000 
rupees, if they would allow them to paſs their guard, that 
they might take poſſeſſion of the fort for themſelves; but 
this offer was rejected with difdain, and immediately diſ— 
cloſed to colonel Clive, who took effectual meaſures to 
fruſtrate their deſign. In this place, which was reduced 
with very inconliderable loſs, the conquerors found above 
200 cannon, ſix braſs mortars, a large quantity of ammu— 
nition, with money and effects to the value of 130, oool. 
The fleet which was deſtroyed conſiſted of eight grabs, one 
ſhip tiniſhed, two upon the ſtocs, and a good number of 
gallivats. Among the priſoners, the admiral found An- 
gria's wife, children, and mother, towards whom he de- 
meaned himſelf with great humanity. Three hundred Eu— 
ropean ſoldiers, and as many ſepoys, were left to guard the 
fort; and four of the company's armed veflels remained in 
the harbour for the defence of the place, which was ex- 
tremely well fituated for commerce ©. 

The admiral and mr. Clive failed bac to Madras in tri- 
umph, and there another plan was formed for teſtoring the 
company's affairs upon the Ganges, recovering Calcutta, 
and raking vengeance on the cruel viceroy of Bengal. In 


October they {et fail again for the bottom of the bay; and. 


about the beginning of December, arrived: at Balaſore, in 
the kingdom of Bengal. Having croſſed the Braces, they 
proceeded up the river Ganges as far as Falta, where they 
found governor Drake, and the other perſons who had eſ- 
caped on board of the ſhips when Calcutta was inveſted. 
Colonel Clive was diſembarked with his forces to attac the 
fort of Buſbudgia by land, while the admiral battered it by 
fea : but the place being ill provided with cannon, did not 
hold out above an hour after the firing began. This con- 
queſt being atchieved at a very eaſy purchaſe, two of the 
great ſhips anchored between Tannay fort and a battery on 
the other fide of the river, which were abandoned before 
one ſhot was diſcharged againſt either ; thus the paſſage was 


When the admiral entered their apartment, the whole family ſhedding 
foods of tears fell with their faces to the ground; from which being raiſed, 
the mother of Angria told him, in a piteous tone, the people had no king, 
le no ſon, her daughter no huſband, their children no father. The admi- 
tal replying, © they muſt look upon him as their father and their friend; “ 
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laid open to Calcutta, the reduction of which we ſhall rec, 
among the tranſactions of the enſuing year. n 
Having thus, to the beſt of our power, given a faith 
and exact detail of every material event, in which G 
Britain was concerned either at home, or in her ſettlemem 
abroad, during the greateſt part of the year 1756, we hat 
now return to Europe, and endeavour to explain the he... 
ning of a bloody war in Germany, which then ſeemed .. 
have become the chief object of the Britiſh councils, 0, 
the eve of a rupture between France and England, it u. 
natural for his Britannick majeſty to provide for the faßt. 
of his electoral dominions, the only 1 by which 10 
was at all jaccetſible to the efforts of the enemy, wh, he 
foreſaw would not fail to annoy him through that aven. 
He at that time ſtood upon indifferent terms with the ki, 
of Pruſſia, who was conſidered as a partiſan and all; g 
France ; and he knew that the houſe of Auſtria alone wong! 
not be ſufficient to ſupport him againſt two ſuch pore, 
antagoniſts. In this emergency, he had recourſe to . 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who, in conſequence of a large ſubfa 
granted by England, engaged to furniſh a ſtrong body ; 
torces for the defence of Hanover. His Pruſſian mes, 
ſtartled at the conditions of this treaty, took an OPPOrtunin 
to declare that he would not ſuffer foreign forces of any . 
tion to enter the empire, either as principals or auxiliarie. 
a declaration which probably flowed from a jealouſy and 
averſion he had conceived to the court of Peterſburgh, x 
well as from a reſolution he had formed of ſtriking fon: 
great ſtroke in Germany, without any riſque of being te. 
ſtricted or controlled. He knew he ſhould give umbiage 
to the French king, who had already made preparation: 
penetrating into Weſtphalia : but he took it for granted h: 
ſhould be able to exchange his connexions with France foren 
alliance with Great-Britain, which would be much leſs trg,. 
bleſome, and much more productive of advantage: indeed 
ſuch an alliance was the neceſſary conſequence of his dech. 
ration. Had his Britannick majeſty made a requiſition a 
the Ruſſian auxiliaries, he mult have expoſed himſelf t 
the reſentment of a warlike monarch, who hovered on tho 
ſkirts of his electorate at the head of 140,000 men, au 
could have ſubdued the whole country in one weck; and 
if he forebore to avail himſelf of the treaty with the cuil, 
he did not know how ſoon the king of Pruſſia might he re. 
conciled to his moſt chriſtian majeſty's deſign of invaſion, 
As for the empreſs-queen, her attention was engrotled by 
ſchemes of her intereſt or preſervation ; and her hands ſo 
full, that ſhe either could not or would not fulfil the cnozoe. 
ments ſhe had contracted with her former and firmelt alli::, 
In theſe circumſtances the king of England ſought and ob- 
tained the alliance of Pruſſia, which, to the beſt of our com. 
prehenſion, entailed upon Great-Britain the enormous bit. 
then of extravagant ſubſidies, together with the intolerable 
expence of a continental war, without being productive of 
one advantage either poſitive or negative to England or 
Hanover. On the contrary, this connexton threw the em- 
preſs-queen into the arms of France, whoſe friendſhip ſhe 
bought at the expence of the Barrier in the Netherlands, ac- 
quired with infinite labour, by the blood and treaſure of the 
maritime powers: it gave birth to a confederacy of delpo- 
tic princes ; ſufficient, if their joint force was fully exertet, 
to overthrow the liberties of all the free ſtates in Europe; 
and, after all, Hanover has been over-run, and ſubdued 
by the enemy: and the king of Pruſſia put to the ban of 
empire. All theſe conſequences are, we apprehend, iu.) 
deducible from the reſolution which his Pruffian mac 
took, at this juncture, to precipitate a war with the hou 
Auſtria, The apparent motives that prompted him tt 
meaſure we ſhall preſently explain. In the mean time, ts 
defenſive treaty between the empreſs-queen and France was 
no ſooner ratihed, than the czarina was invited to accece 
to the alliance, and a private miniſter ſent from Paris to Pe. 
terſburgh, to negotiate the conditions of this acc, 
which the empreſs of Ruſſia accordingly embraced: à cl. 
cumſtance fo agreeable to the court of Verſailles, that the 
marquis de L'Hopital was immediately appointed emballa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Kal 
ſia. Applications were likewiſe made to the court of Mar 
drid and Turin, ſolliciting their concurreace; but their Ca- 
tholic and Sardinian majeſties wiſely reſolved to obſerve & 
neutrality. - At the ſame time, intrigues were begun by 
the French emmiſſaries in the ſenate of Sweden, in order to 


the youngeſt boy, about fix years of age, ſeized him by the hand, and = 
bing exclaimed, then you ſhall be my father. Mr Watſon was ſo aftecte 


with this pathetic addreſs, that the tears tricked down bis cheeks, bil he 


aſlurcd them they might depend upon his protection aud friendihip. 


—— 
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Lindle up 4 war between that nation and Pruſſia; and their 


: 1deavours ſucceeded in the ſequel, even contrary to the in- 
= Cc 2 


lination of their ſovereign. At preſent a plot was diſco- 
L [4 


oercd for altering the form of government, by increaſing 


1 5 1 * Þ . 
me power of the Crown; and ſeveral perſons of rank being 


onvicted upon trial, were beheaded as principals in this 
conſpiracy: Although it did not appear that the King and 
ene was at all concerned in the ſcheme, his Swediſh ma- 
"ity thought himſelf fo hardly treared by the diet, that he 


| hreatened to reſign his royalty, and retire into his own he- 


*editary dominions. This deſign was extremely diſagree- 


aple to the people in general, who elpouted his caute in 
8 oppoſition to the diet, by whom they conccived themſelves 


more oppreſſed than they ſhould have been under an unli— 
mired monarchy. | 

The king of- Pruſſia, alarmed at theſe formidable alli- 
inces, ordered all his forces to be completed, and held in 
-eadincls to march at the firſt notice; and a report was 1n- 


dAduttriouſſy py "ao that by a ſecret article in the late 
1 treaty between 


France and the houſe of Aultria, thefe two 
powers had obliged themſelves to deſtroy the proteltant re- 


ſigion, and overturn the freedom of the empire, by a forced 
8 . 


election of a king of the Romans. The cry of religion was 


no impolitic meaſure ; but it no longer produced the fame | 
ellect as in times paſt. Religion was made a pretence on 


both ſides: for the partiſans of the empreſs-queen inſinu— 


ated, on all occaſions, that the ruin of the catholic fauh in 


Germany was the principal object of the new alliance be- 


E een the Kings of Great-Britain and Pruſſia. It was in 
conſequence of ſuch ſuggeſtions, that his Britannick majeſty 
ordered his clectoral miniſter at the diet to deliver a memo- 
rial to all the miniflers at Ratiſbon, expreſſing his ſurpriſe 
do find the treaty he had concluded with the king of Pruſſia 
E induſtriouſly repreſented as a ground of apprehenſion and 
E umbrage, eſpecially for religion. He obterved, that as 


France had made open diſpoſitions for invading the electo— 


E rate of Hanover, and diſturbing the peace of the empire; 
that as he had been denied, by the emprelſs-queen, the ſuc- 
cours ſtipulated in treaties of alliance; and as he was refuſed 


aſſiſtance by certain ſtates of the empire, who even ſeemed 
diſpoled to favour ſuch a diverſion; he had, in order to 


provide for the ſecurity of his own dominions, to eſtabliſh 
peace and tranquillity in the empire, and maintain its ſyſtem 
and privileges, without any prejudice to religion, concluded 
E a dcitenſtive treaty with the king of Pruſha : that, by this 
E inſtance of patriotic zeal for the welfare of Germany, he 
E had done an cilential ſervice to the empreſs- queen, and per- 
E formed the part which the head of the empire, in dignity 
and duty, ought to have acted : that time would demon- 


firate how little it was the intereſt of the emprets-queen to 
engage in a ſtrict alliance with a foreign power, which, for 


E upwards of two centuries, had ravaged the principal pro- 
& vinces of the empire, maintained repeated wars againſt the 
archducal houſe of Auſtria, and always endeavoured, as it 


juited her views, ro excite diſtruſt and diſſention among 
the princes and ſtates that compole the Germanick body. 
The court of Vienna formed two conſiderable armies in 
Bohemia and Moravia; yet pretended that they had nothing 
in view but ſelf-preſervation, and ſolemnly diſclaimed both 


E the ſecret article, and the deſign which had been laid to 


their charge. His molt Chriſtian majeſty declared, by his 


miniſter at Berlin, that he had no other intention but to 


maintain the public tranquillity of Europe; and this being 
the {ole end of all his meaſures, he beheld with {ſurpriſe the 
preparations and armaments of certain potentates : that, 
Whatever might be the view with which they were made, 
he was difpoled to make uſe of the power which God had 
put into his hands, not only to maintain the public peace 
of Europe againſt all who ſhould attempt to diſturb it, but 
allo to employ all his forces, agreeably to his engagements, 
tor the aſſiſtance of his ally, in caſe her dominions ſhould 
be attacked: finally, that he would act in the ſame manner 
iu behalf of all the other powers with whom he was in al- 
lance. This intimation made very little impreſſion upon 


the king of Pruſſia, who had already formed his plan, and 


was determined to execute his purpoſe. What his original 
plan might have been, we ſhall not pretend to diſcloſe; 
nor do we believe he imparted it to any contident or ally. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that the intrigues of the 


court of Vienna furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretence for 


drawing the ſword, and commencing hoſtilities. The em- 

preſs-queen had ſome reaſon to be jealous of ſuch a formi- 

dable neighbour. She remembered his irruption into Bohe- 

mia, in the year 1744, at a time when ſhe thought that 

country, and all her other dominions, ſecure from his 1nva- 

hon by the treaty of Breſlau, which ſhe had in no particular 
Numb. 91, | 
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eontravened. She caballed againſt him in different courts 
of Europe : the concluded a treaty with the czarina, which, 
though teemingly defenſtve, implied an intention of making 
conquelts upon this monarch : the endeavoured to engage 
the king of Poland, ele&or of Saxony, as a M e e 
power in this confederacy ; and, if he had nat been afrat 
of a tudden viſit from his neighbour of Pruſſia, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed but he would have been pleaſed to contribute 
to the humiliation of a prince who had once before, without 
the leaſt provocation, driven him from his dominions, taken 
potleſtion of his capital, routed his troops, and obliged him 
to pay a million of crowns, to indemnify him for the ex- 
pence of this expedition: but he carefully avoided taking, 
ſuch a ſtep as might expoſe him to another invaſion, and 
even refuſed to accede to the treaty of Peterſburgh, though 
it was expreſsly defenſive; the Caſus Fœderis being his 
Pruſſian majeſty's attacking either of the contradicting par- 
ties. It appears, however, that count de Bruhl, prime 
miniſter and favourite of the king of Poland, had, in con— 
jun ion with ſome of the Auſtrian miniſters, carried on cer- 
tain {candalous intrigues, in order to embroil the king of 
Pruffia with the empreſs of Ruſſia, between whom a milun- 
derſtanding had long ſubſiſted. | 

His Pruttian majeſty, perceiving the military preparati- 
ons of the court of Vienna, and having obtained intelli- 
gence of their lecret negotiations with different powers in 
Europe, ordered M. de Klingraate, his miniſter at the im- 
perial court, to demand whether all thole preparations of 
war on the frontiers of Sileſia, were deſigned againſt him, 
and what were the intentions of her imperial majeſty 2 To 
this demand the empreſs replied, That in the preſent junc- 
ture the had found it neceflary to make armaments, as well 


for her own defence as for that of her allies ; but they did 


not tend to the prejudice of any perſon or ſtate whatever. 
The king, far from being ſatisfied with this general anſwer 
{ent freſh orders to Klingraate, to repreſent, that after the 
king had di{f{embled as long as he thought conſiſtent witly 
the ſafety and honour, the bad deſigns imputed to the em- 
preſs would not ſuffer him longer to diſguiſe his ſentiments : 


that he was acquainted with the offenſive projects which the 


two courts had formed at Peterſburgh ; that he knew they 
had engaged to attac him ſuddenly with an army of 
200,000 men ; a delign which would have been executed 
in the {pring of the year, had not the Ruſſian forces want- 
ed recruits, their fleet mariners, and Livonia a ſufficient 
quantity of corn for their ſupport ; that he conſtituted the 
empreſs arbiter of peace or war: if the defired the former, 
he required a clear and formal declaration, or poſitive affu- 
rance, that ſhe had no intention to attac him, either this 
year or the next; but he ſhould look upon an ambiguous 
anſwer as a declaration of war; and he called heaven to 


witneſs, that the emprets alone would be guilty of the in- 


nocent blood that ſhould be ſpilt, and all the diſmal con- 
ſequences that would attend the commiſſion of hoſtilities. 

A declaration of this nature might have provoked a leſs 
haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, ſeems to 
have been calculated on purpole to exaſperate the pride of 
her imperial majeſty, whoſe anſwer ne ſoon received, to 
this effect: that his majeſty the king of Pruſſia had already 
been employed, for tome tune, in all kinds of the moſt 
conſiderable preparations of war, and the moſt diſquieting 


with regard to the public tranquillity, when he thought fir 


to demand explanations of her majeſty, touching the mi— 


litary diſpoſitions that were making in her dominions; diſ- 
poſitions on which ſhe had not reſolved till after the prepa- 
rations of his Pruſſian majeſty had been made; that though 
her majeſty might have declined explaining herſelf on thoſe 
ſubjects, which required no explanation, ſhe had been 
pleated ro declare, with her own mouth, to M. de Klin- 
graate, that the critical ſtate of public affairs rendered the 
meaſures ſhe was taking abſolutely neceſſary for her own 
ſatety, and that of her allies ; but that in other reſpects, 
they tended to the prejudice of no perſon whatſoever : that 
her imperial majeſty had undoubtedly a right to form what 
judgment the plcaſed of the circumſtances of the time; and 
likewitc that it belonged to none but herſelf to eſtimate her 
own danger; that her declaration was ſo clear, the never 
imagined it could be thought otherwiſe : that being ac- 
cuſtomed to receive, as well as to practiſe the decorums 
which ſovereigns owe to each other, the could not hear 
without aſtoniſhment and ſenſibility the contents of the me- 
morial now preſented by M. de Klingraafe; fo extraordi- 


nary, both in the matter and expreſſing the bounds of that 


moderation which ſhe had preſcribed to herfelt, were ſhe to 
anſwer the whole of its contents; ncverthelels, ſhe thought 
proper to declare, that the information communicated to 
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the compaign of the year 1744, and of the bad conſe- 
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his Pruſſian majeſty of an offenſive alliance againſt him ſub- 
ſiſting between herſelf and the empreſs of Ruſſia, together 
with the circumſtances and pretended ſtipulations of that 
alliance, were abſolutely falſe and forged, for no ſuch trea- 
ty did exiſt, or even had exiſted. She concluded with ob- 
lerving, that this declaration would enable all Europe to 
zudge of what weight and quality thoſe dreadful events 


were which Klingraafe's memorial announced; and to per— 


ceive that, in any caſe, they could not be imputed to her 
imperial majeſty. This anſwer, though ſeemingly expli- 
cit, was not deemed ſufficiently categorical, or at leaſt not 
ſuitable to the purpoſes of the king of Pruſſia, who, by his 
reſident at Vienna, once more declared, that if the em- 
preſs-queen would fign a poſitive aſſurance that ſhe would 
not attac his Pruſſian majeſty either this year or the next, 
he would dire&ly withdraw his troops, and let things be 
reſtored to their tormer footing. This demand was evaded 
on pretence that ſuch an aſſurance could not be more bind- 
ing than the ſolemn treaty by which he was already ſecured; 
a treaty which the empreſs-queen who had no intention to 
violate. But, before an anſwer could be delivered, the 
king had actually invaded Saxony, and publiſhed his de- 
claration againſt the court of Vienna. The court of Vienna 
believing that the king of Pruſha was bent upon employing 
his arms ſomewhere: being piqued at the dictatorial man- 
ner in which his demands were conveyed ; unwilling to 


lay themſelves under further reſtrictions; apprehenſive of 


giving umbrage to their allies, and confident of having pro- 
vided for their own ſecurity, reſolved to run the riſque of 
his reſentment, not without hopes of being indemnified in 
the courſe of the war for the part of Sileſia which the queen 
had been obliged to cede in the treaty of Breſlau. 

Both fides being thus prepared, and perhaps equally eager 
for action, the king of Pruſha would no longer ſuſpend his 
operations, and the ſtorm firſt fell upon Saxony. He re- 
ſolved to penetrate through that country into Bohemia, and 
even to take poſſeſſion of it as a frontier, as well as for the 
convenience of ingreſs and egreſs to and from the Auſtrian 
dominions. Beſides, he had reaſon to believe the king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, was connected with the czarina 
and the empreſs-queen ; therefore, he thought it would be 
impolitic to leave that prince in any condition to give him 
the leaſt diſturbance. His army entered the Saxon territo- 
ry towards the latter end of Auguit, when he publiſhed a 
declaration, importing, that the unjuſt conduct and dan- 
gerous views of the court of Vienna againſt his majeſty's 
dominions laid him under the neceſſity of taking proper 
meatures tor protecting his territories and ſubjects; that for 
this purpote he could not forbear taking the diſagreeable 
reſolution to enter with his troops the hereditary dominions 
of his maicity the king of Poland, elector of Saxony: but 
he proteſted before God and man, that on account of his 
perſonal eſteem and friendſhip for that prince, he would not 
have proceeded to this extremity, had he not ben forced to 


it by the Jaws of war, the fatality of the preſent conjuncture, 


and the neceſſity of providing for the defence and ſecurity 
of his ſubjects. He reminded the public of the tenderneſs 
with which he had treated the elector of Saxony, during 
quences reſulting to that monarch from his engagements 
with the enemies of Pruſha. He declared that the appre- 
henſions of being expoled again to ſuch enterprizes, had 
obliged him to take thoſe precautions which prudence dictat- 
ed: but he proteſted in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he 
had no hoſtile views againſt the Poliſh majeſty, or his do- 
minions; that his troops did not enter Saxony as enemies, 
and he had taken care that they ſhould obſerve the beſt or- 
der, and the moſt exact diſcipline: that he defired nothing 
more ardently than the happy minute that ſhould procure 
him the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to his Poliſh majeſty his he- 
reditary dominjons, which he had ſeized only as a ſacred 
depoſitum. By his miniſter at Dreſden, he had demanded 
a free paſſage for his forces through the Saxon dominions ; 
and this the king of Poland was ready to grant, with rea- 


His majeſty ſeems to have abated of this reſpect in the ſequel, if we may 


believe the aſſertion of his Poliſh majeſty's queen, and the court of Vienna, 
who affirmed, that the ſentinels were poſted within the palace where the queen 
and royal family refided ; as alſo at the door of the ſecret cabinet, where the 

apers relating to foreign tranſactions were depoſited. The keys of this ca- 
Le were ſeized, and all the writings demanded, The whole Saxon miniſtry 
were diſcharged from their reſpective employments, and a new commiſſion 
was eſtabliſſied by the king of Pruſſia for the adminiſtration of affairs in gene- 
ral, When the queen entreated this prince to remove the ſentinels poſted 
within the palace, and contiguous paſſages, agreeably to his aſſurances that 
all due reſpect ſhould be obſerved towards the royal family, the king order- 
ed the guards to be doubled, and ſent an officer to demand of her majeſty the 
keys of the ſecret cabinet. The queen obtained this officer's conſent, that 
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ſonable limitations, to be ſettled by commiſſaries appgjy,,. 
for that purpoſe. But theſe were formalities which did . 
at all ſuit with his Pruſſian majeſty's diſpoſition or defio 
Even before this requiſition was made, a body of his trogd, 
amounting to 15,000, under the command of prince Pes 
dinand, brother to the duke of Brunſwick, took poſfeſſn 
of Leipſick on the 2oth day of September. Here he |, 
liſhed a declaration, ſignifying, that it was his Pruſſian nu 
jeſty's intention to contider and defend the inhabitants of 
that electorate as if they were his own ſubjects; and that 
had given preciſe orders to his troops to obſerve the mg 
exact diſcipline. As the firſt mark of his affection, he g. 
dered them. to provide the army with all forts of pro. 
viſion, according to a certain rate, on pain of military gy. 
ecution. That fame evening notice was given to the cor 0. 
ration of merchants, that their debuties ſhould pay all tazs, 
and cuſtoms to the king of Pruſſia; then he took pofeg,. 
on of the Cuſtom-houſe and Exciſe- office, and ordered the 


magazines of corn and meal to be opened for the uſe of his 


ſoldiers. 


The king of Poland, apprehenſive of fuch a viſitatigy 
had ordered all the troops of his electorate to leave then 
quarters, and aſſemble in a ſtrong camp marked out {,; 
them between Pirna and Koningſtein, which was entrench. 
ed, and provided with a numerous train of artillery, Th. 
ther the king of Poland repaired, with his two ſons Xaye. 
rius and Charles; but the queen and the reſt of the royy 
family remained at Dreſden. Of this capital his Pruflan 
majeſty, with the bulk of his army, took poſſeffion on thy 
8th day of September, when he was viſited by lord Stor. 
mont, the Engliſh embaflador at that court, accompanied 


by count Salmour, a Saxon miniſter, who, in his maſter; 


name, propoſed a neutrality. The king of Pruſſia profeſſed 
himſelf extremely well pleaſed with the propoſal; and 38 
the molt convincing, proof of his neutrality, defired the king 
oi Poland would ſeparate his army, by ordering his troops 
to return to their former quarters. His Poliſh majeſty dd 
not like to be fo tutered in his own dominions: he depend. 
ed for his own ſafety more upon the valourand attachment of 
his troops thus aſſembled, than upon the friendſhip of 3 
prince who had invaded his dominions, and ſequeſtered his 
revenue without provocation: and he truſted too much to 
the ſituation of his camp at Pirna, which was deemed im. 
pregnable. In the mean time, the king of Pruſſia fixed his 
head-quarters at Seidlitz, about halt a German league dil. 
tant from Pirna, and poſted his army in ſuch a manner a: 
to be able to intercept all convoys of proviſion deſigned for 
the Saxon camp : his forces extended on the right towards 
the frontiers of Bohemia, and the van-guard actually 
ſeized the paſſes that lead to the circles of Satzer and 
Leutmeritz 1n that kingdom ; while prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick marched with a body of troops along the Elbe, 
and took poſt at this laſt place without oppoſition. At the 
ſame time the king covered his own dominions, by affem- 
bling two conſiderable bodies in the Upper and Lower-Slle- 
fia, which occupied the paſſes that communicated with the 
circles of Buntzla and Koningſgratz. Hoſtilities were com- 
menced on the 13th day of September by a detachment of 
Pruſhan huſſars, who attacked an Auſtrian eſcorte to a con. 
voy of proviſions, deſigned. for the Saxon camp; and hav- 
ing routed them, carried off a conſiderable number of load- 
ed waggons. The magazines at Dreſden were filled with 
an immenſe quantity of proviſion and forage for the Pruffian 


army, and the bakers were ordered to prepare a vaſt quan- 


tity of bread, for which purpoſe 3o new ovens were ercct- 
ed. When the king of Pruſſia firſt arrived at Dreſden, le 
lodged at the houſe of counteſs Moczinſka ; and gave or- 
ders that the queen and royal family of Poland ſhould be 
be treated with all due veneration and reſpect : © even 
while the Saxon camp was blocked up on every ſide, le 
ſometimes permitted a waggon, loaded with freſh proviſon 
and game, to paſs unmoleſted for the uſe of his Poliſh 
majeſty, | = | 

During theſe tranſactions the greateſt part of the 


the doors ſhould be ſealed up; but afterwards he returned with orders © 


break them open: then her majeſty, placing herſelf before the door, ſaid, ſue 


truſted ſo much to the promiſe of the king of Pruſſia, that ſhe could not be. 
lieve he had given ſuch orders. The officer declaring that his orders weile 
poſitive, and that he durſt not diſobey them, ſhe continued in the ſame place, 
declaring, that if violence was to be uſed, he muſt begin with her. The of- 
ficer returning to acquaint the king with what had paſſed, her majeſty cole 
jured the miniſters of Pruſſia and Feen to remind his majeſty of his pro- 
miſe, but her repreſentations had no effect; the officer returned with freſh 


orders to uſe force, in ſpite of the oppoſition ſhe might make againſt it i 


perſon, The queen finding herſelf in danger of her fe, at length v thdrew: 
the doors were forced, the cheſts broke open, and all the papers ſeized. 


pruſſian army advanced into Bohemia, under the com— 


! 

A mand of Veldt-Mareſchal Keith, * who reduced the town 
aud palace of Tetchen, took poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, 
„and encamped near Auſſig, a ſmall town in Bohemia, at no 
- WE, ccat diſtance from the imperial army, amounting to 
„odo men, commanded by count Brown, an officer of 
\. i frih extract, who had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
„geld by bis courage, vigilance, and conduct. His Prutii- 
nan majeſty having left a conſiderable body of troops for the 
* WW ockade of Pirna, aſſumed in perſon the command of Ma- 
t teſchal Keith's corps, and advanced to give battle to the 
. eaemy. On the 29th day of September he tormed his 
 Wroops in two columns, and in the evening arrived with his 
„dana at Welmina, from whence he ſaw the Auſtrian army 
0. Hoſted with its right at Lowoſchulz, and its left towards 
the Egra. Having occupied with ſix battalions a hollow 
. Vay, and ſome riſing grounds, which commanded the town 


of Lowoſchutz, he remained all night under arms at Wel- 


mina; and on the firſt day of October, early in the morn- 

ing, formed his whole army in order of battle; the firſt 
„ ne, conſiſting of the infantry occupied two hills, and a 
er bottom betwixt them; the ſecond line being formed of 
0 ſome battalions, and the third compoſed of the whole ca- 
1 valry. The Auſtrian general had taken poſſeſſion of Low- 
. oſchutz, with a great body of infantry, and placed a bat- 
N tary of canpon in front of the town: he had formed his 
i caralry chequerwiſe, in a line between Low oſchutz and the 
75 village of Sanſchitz; and. poſted about 200 Croats and ir- 
be WW regulars in the vineyards and avenues on his right. . The 
„. morning was darkened with a thic fog, which vaniſhed 
ed About ſeven: then the Pruſſian cavalry advanced to attac 
ers nne enempy's horſe, but received ſuch a fire from the irregu- 
ied if lars, poſted in vineyards and ditches, as well as from a nu- 
4 merous artillery, that they were obliged to retire for pro- 
ins . tegion to the rear of the Pruſſian infantry and cannon. 
0 Where being formed, and led bac to the charge, they made 
" In impreſſion on the Auſtrian cavalry, and drove the ir- 
nd. 


kegulars and other bodies of infantry from the ditches, de. 
tot i Fles, and vineyards which they poſſeſſed: but they ſuffer- 


i! + Wed ſeverely in this dangerous ſervice, that the king or- 
is Wi Qered them to re-aſcend the hill, and take the poſt again be- 
% We hind the infantry, from whence they no more advanced. 
im- | 


hs boch des with conſiderable effect. At lengtli the left of 


d ne Pruſſian infantry was ordered to attac the town of Low. 
r occhutz in flank; but met with a very warm reception, and, 
for Wi, all likelihood, would have miſcarried, had not Veldt- 
ards WAlireſchal Keith headed them in perſon : when he drew 
ally WE his ſword, and told them he would lead them on, he was 
and ren to underſtand, that all their powder and ſhot was ex- 
| o! ry he turned immediately to them with a cheartul 
be, WF countenance, ſaid he was very olad they had no more am- 
the WE qwnition, being well affured the enemy could not withſtand 
lem em at puſh of a bayonet; fo ſaying, he advanced at their 
dlle- bead, and driving the Auſtrians from Lowoſchutz, ſet the 
the F bburbs on fire. The infantry had been already obliged to 
om. WE quit the eminence on the right; and now the whole army 
© of i quit the eminence on the right ; and now their whole army 
con. tctired to Budin, on the other fide of the Egra. Some pri- 
hav- Pners, colours, and pieces of cannon, were taken on both 
oad- daes; and the Joſs of each might amount to 2,500 killed 
with End wounded : ſo that on the whole, it was a drawn battle, 
[han WWthough both generals claimed the victory. The detail of 
une e action, publiſhed at Berlin, delares that the king of 
ret cha not only gained the battle, but that ſame day eſta- 
1, he bled his head quarters at Lowoſchutz : whereas the Auſ- 
e an gazette affirms, that Mareſchal count Brown obliged 
be s Pruffian majeſty to retire, and remained all night on the 
eren eld of battle; but next day, finding his troops in want of 
-, he ner, he repaired to the camp of Budin. If the battle was 
101 WW all deciſive, the advantage certainly fell to the Auſtrians; 
oli or his Pruſſian majeſty, who, in all probability, had hop- 

eto winter at Pragu, was obliged, by the oppoſition he, met 
the ch, to refign this plan, and retreat before winter into the 
pecttorate of Saxony. 

e The Pruſſian army having rejoined that body which had 
1455 =! Brother to the earl Mareſchal of Scotland, a gentleman who had figna- 
place, ed himfelf as a general in the Ruſſian army, and was accounted one of the 
he oſ⸗ others of his time ; not more admired for his genius, than amiable in 
con- Els Ciſpoſition, 
s pro- 3 ET ing effect: 

fel dt. Mareſchal S — 5 

it in is not without extreme ſorrow I underſtand the deplorable fituation, 
jrew: * 1 a chain of misfortunes has reſerved for you, the reſt of my generals, 
d. » my whole army: but we muſt acquieſce in the diſpenſations of Provi- 


1 = and conſole ourſelves with the rectitude of our ſentiments and inten- 
©. iey would force me, it ſeems, as you give me to underſtand by 


general the baron de Dyherro, to ſubmit to conditions the more ſe- 


- 
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in the mean time a furious cannonading was maintained on 


EN. GL A N . ©" JB08 


been left to bloc up the Saxons at Pirna, his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty and his troops were reduced to ſuch extremity of want, 
that it became indiſpenſably neceflary to attempt an eſcape, 
or ſurrender to the king of Pruſſia. The former part of the 
alternative was choſen, and the plan concerted with count 
Brown, the Auſtrian general, who, in order to falicitate 
the execution, advanced privately with a body ot troops to 
Litchtendorf, near Schandau; but the junction could not 
be effected. On the 14th day of October the Saxons threw 
a bridge of boats over the Elbe, near Konigſtein, to which 
caſtle they removed all their artillery; then Hriking their 
tents in the night, paſſed the river undifcovered by the 
enemy. They continued to retreat with all poſſible expe- 
dition; but the roads were ſo bad, they made little progreſs. 
Next day, when part of them had advanced about half 
way up a hill oppoſite to Konigſtein, and the reſt were en- 
tangled in a narrow plain, where there was no room to act, 
they perceived that the Pruſſians were in pofleffion of all the 
patles, and found themſelves {ſurrounded on every tide, 
fainting with hunger and fatigue, and deſtitute of every 
convenience. In this deplorable condition they remained, 
when the king of Poland, from the fortreſs of Konigſtein, 
ſent a letter to his general, the Veldt-Mareſchal count Ru- 
towſki, veſting him with full and diſcretionary power to 


ſurrender, or take ſuch other mea{ures as he ſhould judge 


molt conducive to the preſervation of the officers and ſol- 
diers 5, By this time count Brown, had retired to Budin, 
{o that there was no choice left. A capitulation was de- 
manded : but, in effect, the whole Saxon army was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion: and the ſoldiers were atter- 
wards, by compulſion, incorporated with the troops of 
Pruſſia. The king of Poland being thus deprived of his 
electoral dominions, his troops, arms, artillery, and am— 
munition, thought it high time to provide for his own fafe- 
ty, and retired with all expedition to Poland. His Pruſſian 
majeſty cantoned his forces in the neighbourhood of Seid— 
litz, and along che Elbe towards Dreſden. His other army, 
which had entered Bohemia, under the command of the 
count de Schwerin, retired to the confines of the county of 
Glatz, where they were diſtributed in quarters of canton- 
ment; fo that this ſhort campaign was finiſhed by the be- 
ginning of November. | 

The king of Poland, in his diſtreſs, did not fail to implore 
the aſſiſtance and mediation of neutral powers. His miniſ— 
ter at the Hague prelented a memorial to the ſtates-general, 
complaining, that the invaſion of Saxony was one of thoſe 
attacs againſt the law of nations, which from the great re- 
{pet due to this law, demanded the aſſiſtance of every 
power intereſted in the preſervation of its own liberty and 
independency. He obſerved, that, from the firſt glimſe 
of miſunderſtanding between the court of Vienna and 
Berlin, he had exprefily enjoined his miniſters at all the 
courts of Europe to declare, that it was his firm reſolu— 
tion in the preſent conjuncture of affairs, to obſerve the 
ſtricteſt neutrality. He repreſented, that a free and neu- 
tral ſtate had been, in the midſt of peace, invaded by 
an enemy, who diſguiſed himſelf under the maſque of 
friendſhip, without alledging the leaſt complaint, or any 
pretenſion whatloever ; but founding himſelf ſolely on his 
on convenience, made himſelf maſter, by armed force, 


of all the cities and towns of the electorate, diſmantling 


ſome, and forutying others: that he had diſarmed the 
burghers ; carried off the magiſtrates as hoſtages for the 
payment of unjuſt and egormous contributions of proviſions 
and forage ; ſeized the coffers, confiſcated the revenues of 
the electorate, broke open the arſenals, and tranſported 
the arms and artillery to his own town of Magdeburgh ; 
aboliſhed the privy-council, and, inftead of the lawful 
government, eſtabliſhed a directory, which acknowledged 
no other law but his own arbitrary will. He gave them to 
underſtand, that all theſe proceedings were fo other than 
preliminaries to the unheard-of treatment which was re- 
ſerved for a queen, whole virtues eught to have command- 
ed reſpect, even from her enemies: that, from the hands 


of that auguſt princeſs, the archives of the ſtate were forced 


away by menaces and violences, notwithſtanding the ſecu— 


* 


vere, in proportion as the circumſtances become more neceſſitous. I cannot 
hear them mentioned, I ama free monarch ; ſuch I will live; ſuch T will 
die, and I will both live and die with honour, The fate of my army I leave 
wholly to your diſcretion. Let your council of war determine whethe you 
muſt ſurrender priſoners of war, fall by the ſword, or die by famine. May 

our reſolutions, if poſſible, be conducted by humanity : whatever they may 

e, I have no longer any ſhare in them: and I declare you ſhall not be an- 
ſwerable for aught but one thing, namely, not to carry arms againſt me or my 


allies. I pray God may have you, mr. Mareſchal, in his holy keeping, 


Gi t igſtein, the 14th ot October, 1756. 
wen at Konigſtein, + 3 I75 «© AUGUSTUS, Rex. 
To the Velt-Mareſchal the count Rutowſki, | 
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rity which her majeſty had promiſed herſelf under the pro- 
tection of all laws, human and divine ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the repeated aflurances given by the king of Pruſſia, 
that not only her perſon, and the place of her refidence, 
ſhould be abſolutely ſafe, but that even the Pruſſian garriſon 
ſhould be under her direction. He obſerved, that a prince 
who declared himſelf protector of the proteſtant religion had 
begun the war, by cruſhing the very ſtate to which that re- 
ligion owes its eſtabliſhment, and the preſervation of its 
molt invaluable rights: that he had broke through the moſt 
reſpectable laws which conſtitute the union of the Germanick 
body, under colour of a defence which the empire ſtood 1n 
no need of, except againſt himſelf: that the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, while he infiſts on having entered Saxony as a friend, 
demands his army, the adminiſtration of his dominions, and, 
in a word, the ſacrifice of his whole electorate; and that 
the Pruſſian directory, in the declaration of motives, pub- 
liſhed under the noſe of a prince to whom friendſhip was 
pretended, thought it ſuperfluous to alledge even any pre- 
text, to colour the uſurpation of his territories andre venues. 
Though this was certainly the caſe, in his Pruſſian majeſty's 
ſirſt expoſition of motives, the omiſſion was afterwards 
ſupplied, in a ſubſequent memorial to the ſtates-general ; 
in which he charged the king of Poland, as an accomplice 
in, if not acceſſary to the treaty of Peterſburgh ; and even 
taxed him with having agreed to a partition of ſome Pruſſian 
territories, when they ſhould be conquered. This treaty 
of partition, however, appears to have been made in time 
of actual war, before all cauſe of diſpute was removed by 
the peace of Dreſden. | : 
While the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies were in the field, 
their reſpective miniſters were not idle at Ratiſbon, where 
three imperial decrees were publiſhed againſt his Pruſſian 
majeſty : the firlt, ſummoning that prince to withdraw his 
troops from the electorate of Saxony: the ſecond, com- 
manding all the vaſlals of the empire employed by the king 
of Pruſſia to quit that ſervice immediately; and the third, 
forbidding the members of the empire to ſuffer any levies of 
toldiers, for the Pruffian fervice, to be raiſed within their 
reſpective juriſdictions. © The French miniſter declared to 
the diet, that the proceedings of his Pruſſian majeſty hav- 
ing diſcloſcd to the world the project concerted between 


that prince and the king of England, to excite in the em— 


pire a religious war, which might be favourable to their 
particular views, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in conſequence 
of his engagement with the empreſs- queen, and many other 
princes of the empire, being reſolved to ſuccour them in the 
molt efficacious manner, would forthwith ſend ſuch a num- 
ber of troops to their aid, as might be thought neceffary 
to preſerve the liberty of the Germanick body. On the 
other hand, the Pruſſian muniſter aſſured the diet, that his 
maſter would very ſoon produce the proofs that were come 
to his hands of the plan concerted by the courts of Vienna 
and Dreſden, for the ſubverſion of the electoral houſe, and 
for impoſing upon him a yoke, which ſeemed to threaten 
the, whole empire. | | 
About the ſame time, the Ruſhan preſident at the Hague 
communicated to the {tates-general a declaration from his 


miſtreſs, importing, that her imperial majeſty having ſeen 


a memorial preſented at the court of Vienna by the king of 
Pruſha's envoy extraordinary, was thereby convinced that 
his Pruſſian majeſty's intention was to attac the territories of 
the empreſs-qucen; in which caſe, ſhe (the czarina) was 


inevitably obliged to ſuccour her with all her forces; for 


which end ſhe had ordered all her troops in Livonia to be 
forthwith aſſembled on the trontiers, and hold themſelves 
in readineſs to march: that, moreover, the Ruſſian admi- 
ralty had been enjoined to provide immediately a ſufficient 
number of gallies for tranſporting a large body of troops to 
Lubeck. The miniſters of the empreſs- queen, both at rhe 
Hague and at London, delivered memoraals to the ſtates- 
general and his Britannick majeſty, demanding the ſuc— 
cours which theſe two powers were bound to afford the 
houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle; but their 


high mightineſſes kept warily aloof, by dint of evaſion, and 


the king of Great-Britain was far otherwiſe engaged. The 
invaſion of Saxony had well nigh produced tragedies 1n the 
royal family of France. The dauphineſs, who was far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy, no ſooner learned the diſtreſsful 
circumſtances of her parents, the king and queen of Poland, 
than ſhe was ſeized with violent fits which occaſioned a miſ- 
carriage, and brought her life into the moſt eminent dan- 
ger. The Pruſſian miniſter was immediately ordered to 
quit Verſailles; and directions were diſpatched _ to the 
French miniſter at Berlin, to retire from that court without 
taking leave. Finally, the emperor of Germany concluded 


a new convention with the French king, regulating 


by joining his enemies, or making a diverſion in his dm. 
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ſuccours to be derived from that quarter : he «cj, 
in all the uſual forms, the afhſtance of the Germ; 
body, as guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction and tu 
of Dreſden ; and Sweden was allo addreſſed on the 75 
ſubject. 2 

The king of Pruſſia did not paſſively bear all the imp 
tions that were fixed upon his conduct. His minig.. I 
the Hague preſented a memorial, in anſwer to that of N. 
Saxon reſident, in which be accuſed the court of Drefg,, 
of having adobted every part of the ſcheme which his cn. 
mies had formed for his deſtruction. He affirmed tha: ji 
Saxon miniſters had, in all the courts of Europe, playeq x 
every engine of unwarrantable politics, in order to pay, 
way for the execution of their project: that they had end 
voured to give an odious turn to his molt innocent a8; 
that they. lad ſpared neither malicious inſtnuations, 
even the molt atrocious calumnies, to alineate all the 1, 
from his majeſty, and raiſe up enemies againſt him cn 
where. He ſaid, he had received information that the c. 
of Saxony intended to let his troops pals freely, and aftery,q,1 
wait for events which they might avail themſelves, ci! 


| 
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nions: that in ſuch a ſituation he could not avoid hate 
recourſe to the only means which were left him for prevent. 
ing his inevitable ruin, by putting it out of the pow g 
Saxony to increaſe the number of his enemies. He affen 
that all the meaſures he had purſued in that electorate yer 
but the neceſſary conſequences of the firſt reſolution he yy, 
forced to take for his own preſervation : that he had dg 
nothing but deprived the court of Saxony of the mes 
hurting him; and this had been done with all poſſible wy, 
deration : that the country enjoyed all the ſecurity and a 
the quiet which could be expected in the very mid{: g 


peace, the Pruſſian troops obſerving the molt exact di. 


pline : that all due reſpect was ſhown to the queen of Þ. 
land, who had been prevailed upon, by the moſt ſultable 
repreſentations, to ſuffer fome papers to be taken from tl, 
Paper-office, of which his Pruthan majeſty already had c. 


pies; and thought it neceſſary, to aſcertain the dangeray 


deſign of the Saxon miniſtry againſt him, to ſecure the gr. 
ginals; the exiſtence and reality of which might other 
have been denied. He obſerved that every man has x 
right to prevent the miſchief with which he is threatened, 


and to retort it upon its author; and that neither the con- 


ſtitutions nor the laws of the empire could obſtruct the e- 


ertion of a right ſo ſuperior to all others as that of {elf-yre- 
ſervation and ſelf-defence; efpecially when the depoiitory 


of theſe laws is fo cloſely united to the enemy, as manitel. 


ly to abuſe his power in her favour, 

But the moſt important ſtep which his Pruſſian majetty 
took in his own juſtification, was that of publiſhing another 
memorial, ſpecitying the conduct of the courts of Vienm 
and Saxony, and their dangerous deſigns againſt his perſon 
and intereſt, together with rhe original documents adduced 
as proofs of theſe ſiniſter intentions. As a knowledge d 
theſe pieces is requiſite to form a diſtinct id ea of the mo- 
tives which produced the dreadful war upon the continent, 
it will not be amiſs to uſher the ſubſtance of them to the 
reader's acquaintance. His Pruſſian majeſty aflirns, that 
to arrive at the ſource of the vaſt plan upon which the 
courts of Vienna and Saxony had been employed again: 
him ever ſince the peace of Dreſden, we muſt trace it a 
bac as the war which preceded this peace: that the fond 
hopes which the two allied courts had conceived upon the 
ſucceſs of the campaign in the year 1744, gave occatton 0 
a treaty of eventual partition, ſtipulating that the court d 
Vienna ſhould poſſeſs the duchy of Sileſia and the count) 
of Glatz; while the king of Poland, elector of Saxvom, 
ſhould ſhare the duches of Magdeburgh and Croiſſen; the 
circles of Zullichow and Swibus, together with the Prüfen 
part of Luſatio; that after the peace of Dreſden, concluded 
in the year 1745, there was no further room for a treaty! 
this nature; yet the court of Vienna propoſed to that d 
Saxony a new alliance, in which the treaty of eventual pat 
tition ſhould be renewed : but this laſt thought it nech, 
in the firſt place, to give a greater conſiſtency to thei! plan, 
by grounding it upon an alliance between the empſc” 
queen and the czarina, Accordingly, theſe two powers did, 
in fact, conclude a defenſive alliance at Peterſburgli 1! the 
courſe of the enſuing year: but the body or oftepſible ff 
of this treaty was compoſed merely with a view to con 
from the knowledge of the public ſix ſecret articles, UK 
fourth of which was levelled ſingly againſt Pruſſia, AcCorer 
ing to the exact copy of it, which appeared among the o. 
cuments. In this article, the empreſs-queen of Flu 
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ind Bohemia ſets out with a proteſtation, that ſhe will re- 
WW .viouſly obſerve the treaty of Dreſden: but explains her 
Neal way of thinking upon the ſubject, a little lower, in the 
. depart from this peace, by attacking either her majeſty 
e empreſs- queen of Hungary and Bohemia, or her majeſty 
5 | the empreſs of Ruſſia, or even the republic of Poland; in 
k thets caſes, the rights of the empreſs- queen to Sileſia 

ind the county of Glatz would again take place, and reco- 
* x er their full effect; the two contracting parties ſhould mu- 
BZ ally aſſiſt each other with 60,000 men to achieve theſe 
3 conqueſts.” The king obterves upon this article, that every 
Var which can ariſe between him and Ruſſia, on the re- 
| rublic of Poland, would be looked upon as a manifeſt in- 


— 


u. jcaction of the peace of Dreſden, and a revival of the rights 
8: of the houſe of Auſtria to Sileſia; though neither Ruſſia 
„dor the republic of Poland is at all concerned in che treaty 
or Dreſden; and though the latter, with «hich the king 
' WET 14 cd in the moſt intimaie friendſhip, was not even in alli- 
my | ance with the court of Vienna: that, according to the prin- 
ul, WES ciples of che law of nature, received among all civilized na- 
er cons, the moſt the court of Vienna could be authoriſed to 
mt do in ſuch caſes, would be to ſend thoſe ſuccours to her al- 
les which are due to them by treaties, without her having 
wn. WT the leaſt pretence, on that account, to free herſelf from the 
e particular engagements ſubſiſting between her and the King: 
wy If: appealed, therefore, to the judgment of the impartial 
wei WR world, whether in this fecret article che contracting powers 
bad kept within the bounds of a defenſive alliance; or whe- 
e ther this article did not rather contain a plan of an offenſive 
„ 2lliance againſt the king of Pruſſia. He affirmed it was ob- 
1. WT cous, from this article, that the court of Vienna had pre- 


4b pared three pretences tor the recovery of Sileſia; and that 
it of WT the thought to attain her end, either by provoking the king 
li. to commence hoſtilities againſt her, or to kindle a war be- 


N 


Fo. teen bis majeſty and Ruſſia by her ſecret intrigues and ma- 
table chinations: be alledged that the court of Saxony, being in- 
ti vited to accede to this alliance, eagerly accepted the invi— 
dation; furniſhed its miniſters at Peterſburgh with full pow- 
ru ers for that purpoſe ; and ordered them to declare tha their 
e o. maſter was not only ready to accede to the treary itſelf, but 
ri alſo to the ſecret article againſt Pruſſia; and to join in the 
14 regulations made by the two courts, provided effectual 
enec, WWE mcafurces ſhould be taken, as well for the {ecurity of Saxo- 
con. WWE ny, as for its indemnification and recompence, in propor- 
c ci» WW tion to the efforts and progreſs that might be made; that 
t. pie. the court of Dreſden declared, if upon any freſh attac from 
ine king of Pruffia the empreſs-queen ſhould, by their aſ- 
ici WE 4fance, not only re-conquer Sileſia, and the county of 
chr, but alſo reduce him within narrower bounds, the king 
ajcry WW of Poland, as elector of Saxony, would abide by the parti- 
ther on formerly ſtipulated between him and the emprels- 
enn WE cen, He allo declared that count Lols, the Saxon mi— 
beton niſter at Vienna, was charged to open a private negotiation 
duced bor ſettling an eventual partition of the conqueſt which 
ge d might be made on Pruſſia, by laying down, as the baſis of 
- er, the treaty of Leipſick, figned on the 18th day of May, 
nend In the year 1745, as would appear by the documents affix- 
0 te 4 ed. He owned it had been ſuppoſed, through the whole of 
T 5 4 this negotiation, that the king of Pruſſia ſhould be the ag- 
0 0% HE erctior againſt the court of Vienna; but he inſiſted, that 
Sue cxen in this caſe the king of Poland could have no right to 
make conqueſts on his Pruſhan majeſty. He likewiſe ac- 
fond 3 toned that the court of "Fat had not yet acceded 
oy the n form to the treaty of Peterſburgh; but he obſerved, its 
ne 4llics were given to underſtand again and again, that it was 
ure 5 ready to accede without reſtriction, whenever this could be 
ee one without riſque; and the advantages to be gained 
12000 ſould be ſecured in its favour, circumſtances proved by 
Dy the divers authentic documents, particularly by a letter from 
bo count Fleming to count de Bruhl, informing him that count 
7 Uhlefield had charged him to repreſent afreſh to his court, 
A, dat they could. not take too ſecure meaſures againſt the am- 
"at ® WS bitious views of the king of Pruſſia; that Saxony, in partt- 
17 7 j 88 ought to be cautious, as being the moſt expoſed: 
pen that it was of the higheſt importance to ſtrengthen their old 
1 e upon the footing propoſed by the late 8 
e arrach in the year 1745 a ftep which __ be ta — 
W eee of his Poliſh majeſty's acceſſion to the TY : 
e pur i: ertburgh. The anſwer of count Bruhl to this difparch 
Wl ported, That the king of Poland was not averle to treat 
Y e —— 7 ſecreſy with the court of Vienna ecke fuc- 
5 by. 4 alan and Rennes IN 5 
1 tönt ecret article of the treat; ee N 
m__ n of reaſonable terms and advantages, Which in 


dus cafe ought to be granted to his majeſty. He quotted 


BS lowing terms © If the king of Pruſſia ſhould be the firſt 
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other diſpatches to prove the unwillingneſs of his Poliſh. 
majeſty to declare himſelf, until the king of Pruſſia ſhould 
be attacked, and his forces divided; and that this ſcruple 
was admitted by the the allies of Saxony. From theſe pre- 
miſes he deduced this inference, that the court of Dreſden, 
without having acceded in form to the treaty of Peterſhurgh, 
was not leſs an accomplice in the dangerous deſigns which 
the court of Vienna had grounded upan this treaty; and 
that having been diſpenſed with from a formal concurrence, 
it had only waited for that moment when it might, without 
running any great riſque, concur in effect, and ſhare the 
ſpoils of its neighbour. In expectation of this pctition, he 
{aid, the Auſtrian and Saxon miniſters laboured in concert 
and underhand with the more ardour, to bring the Caſus 
Faederis into exiſtence; for Ti being laid down AS a princi— 
ple in the treaty, that any war whatever between him and 
Ruſſia would authorife the empreſs- queen to retake Sileſia, 
there was nothing more to be done but to kindle fuch a war; 
for which purpoſe no method was found more proper than 


that of embroiling the king with the empreſs of Ruſha ; and 


to provoke that piincels with all forts of falſe inſinuations, 
impoſtures, and the moſt atrocious calumnies, in laying to 
his majeſty's charge a varicty of deſigns, ſometimes againſt 
Rufha, and even the perion of the czarina; ſfometines 
views upon Poland, and ſometime intrigues in Sweden. 
By theſe and other ſuch contrivances, he attirmed they had 
kindled the animolity of the empreſs to ſuch a degree, that 


ina council held in the month of October, in the year 1753. 


the had reſolved to attac the king of Pruſſia, without any 


further diſcuſfion, whether he ſhould fall upon any of the 
allies of Ruſſia, or one of them ſhould begin with him: a 
relolution which for that time was fruſtrated by their want 
of tcamen and magazines; but the preparations were con— 
tinued under pretence of keeping themſelves in a condition 
to fulfil their engagements contracted in the laſt ſubſidiary 
convention with England; and when all were finiſhed, the 
ſtorm would fall on the king of Pruſſia. 1 
This is the ſubſtance of that famous memorial publiſhed 
by his Pruſſian majeſty, to which the juſtifying pieces or au— 
thentic documents were annexed ; and to which a circum- 
ſtancial anſwer was exhibited by the partiſans of her impe- 
rial majeſty. Specious reaſons may, doubtleſs, be adduced 
on either fide of almoſt any diſpute, by writers of ingenuity : 
but, in examining this contelt, it muſt be allowed that both 
tides adopted illicit practices. The empreſs-queen and the 
elector of Saxony had certainly a right to form defenſive 
treaties for their own preſervation; and, without all doubt, 
it was their intereſt and their duty to ſecure themſelves from 
the enterprizes of ſuch a formidable neighbour ; but, ar the 
ſame time, the contracting parties ſcem to have carried 
their views much farther than defenſive meaſures. Perhaps 
the court of Vienna confidered the ceſſion of Sileſia as a cir- 
cumitance altogether compulſive, and, therefore, not bind- 
ing againſt the rights of natural equity. She did not at all 
doubt that the king of P ruſha would be tempted by his am- 
bition and great warlike power to take ſome ſtep which 
might be juſtly interpreted into an infraction of the treaty 
of Dric{den; and in that caſe ſhe was determined to avail 
herſelf of the contederacy ſhe had formed, that ſhe might 
retrieve the coun'ries ſhe had loſt by the unfortunate events 
of the laſt war, as well as bridle the dangerous power and 


diſpoſition of the Pruſſian monarch : and, in all probabi- 


lity, the king of Poland, over and above the ſame conft- 
deration, was defirous of ſome indemnification for the laſt 
Irruptioa into his electoral dominions, and the great ſums 
he had paid for the ſubſequent peace. Whether they were 


authoriſed by the law of nature and nations to make repri- 


ſals by an actual partition of the countries they might con- 
quer, ſuppoſing him to be the aggreſſor, we ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine: but it does not at all appear that his 
Pruſſian majeſty's danger was ſuch as entitled him to take 
thoſe violent ſteps which he now attempted to juſtify. By 
this time the flame of war was kindled up to a blaze that 
ſoon filled the empire with ruin and deſolation; and the 
king of Pruſſia had drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of 
the three greateſt powers in Europe, who laid aſide their 
former animoſities, and every conſideration of that balance 
which it had coſt ſuch blood and treaſure to preſerve, in 
order to conſpire his deſtruction. The king himſelf could 
not but foreſee his confederacy, and know the power it 
might exert : but probably he confided fo much in the num- 
ber, the valour and diſcipline of his troops: in the ſkill of 
his officers; in his own conduct and activity ; that he hoped 
to cruſh the houſe of Auſtria by one rapid endeavour at the. 
latter end of the ſeaſon, or at leaſt eſtabliſh himſelf in Bo- 
hemia, before her allies could move to her affiftance, In 
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this hope, however, he was diſappointed by, the vigilance 


of the Auſtrian councils. He found the empreſs-queen in 
a condition to make head againſt him in every avenue to her 


dominions; and in a fair way of being aſſiſted by the cir- 


cles of the empire. He ſaw himſelf threatened with the 
vengeance of the Ruſſian empreſs, and the ſword of France 


_ gleaming over his head, without any proſpect of aſſiſtance 
but that which he might derive from his alliance with Great- 


Britain. Thus the king of England exchanged the alliance 
of Ruſſia, who was his ſubſidiary, and the friendſhip of the 
empreſs-queen, his old and natural ally, for a new connex- 
jon with his Pruſſian majeſty, who could neither act as an 
auxiliary to Great- Britain, nor as a protector to Hanover; 
and for this connexion, the advantage of which was merely 
negative, ſuch a price was paid by England as had never 


been given by any other potentate of Europe, even for ſer- 


vices of the greateſt importance. 5 
About the latter end of November the Saxon miniſter at 
Ratiſbon delivered to the diet a new and ample memorial, 


explaining the lamentable ſtate of that electorate, and im- 


ploring afreſh the affiſtance of the empire. The king of 
Pruſſia had alſo addreſſed a letter to the diet, demanding 
{uccour of the ſeveral ſtates, agreeably to their guarantees of 
the treaties of Weſtphalia and Dreſden : but the miniſter 
of Mentz, as director of the diet, having refuſed to lay it 


before that aſſembly, the miniſter of Brandeaburgh ordered 
it to be printed, and ſent to his court for further inſtruc- 


tions. In the mean time, his Prufhan majeſty thought pro- 
per to intimate to the king and ſenate of Poland, that 
ſhould the Ruſhan troops be permitted to march through 


that kingdom, they might expect to ſee their country made 


a ſcene of war and deſolation. In France the proſpect of a 


general and ſanguinary war did not at all allay the diſtur- 


bance which ſprang from the diſſention between the clergy 
and parliament, touching the bull Unigenitus. The wag 
being again brought over to the eccleſiaſtical fide of the diſ- 
pute, received a brief from the pope, Ayn it down as a fun- 
damental article, that whoſoever refuſes to ſubmit to the bull 
Unigenitus is in the way to damnation : and certain caſes are 
ſpecified, in which the facraments are to be denied. The par- 
lament of Paris, conſidering this brief or bull as a direct attac 
upon the rights of the Gallican church, iſſued an arret or de- 
cree, ſuppreſſing the ſaid bull; reterving to themſelves the 
right of providing againſt the inconveniencies with which 
it might be attended; as well as the privilege to maintain in 
their full force the prerogatives of the crown, the power and 
juriſdiction of the biſhops, the liberties of the Gallican 
church, and the cuſtoms of the realm. The king, diſtatis— 
fied with their interpoſition, declared his deſign to hold a 
bed of juſtice in perſon at the palace. Accordingly, on the 
12th day of November, the whole bady of his guards, a- 
mounting to 10,000 men, took poſt in the city of Paris: 
and next day the king repaired with the uſual ceremony to 
the palace, where the bed of juſtice was held : among other 
regulations, an edict was iflued for ſuppreſſing the fourth 
and fifth chambers of inqueſts, the members of which had 


_ remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to 


the bull Unigenitus. 

In England, the dearth of corn, arifing in a great mea- 
ſure from the iniquitious practice of engroſſing, was fo ſe- 
verely felt by the common people, that inſurrections were 
raiſed in Shropſhire and Warwickſhire by the populace, in 
conjunction with the colliers, who ſeized by violence all the 
proviſion they could find; pillaging without diſtinction the 


millars, farmers, grocers, and butchers, until they were 


diſperſed by the gentlemen of the country, at the heads of 
their tenants and dependants. Diſorders of the {ſame nature 
were excited by the colliers on the foreſt of Dean, and thoſe 
employed in the works in Cumberland. The corporations, 
noblemen, and gentlemen, in different parts of the king- 
dom, exerted -themfelyes for the relief of the poor, who 
were greatly diſtreſſed; and a grand council being aflem- 
bled at St. James's on the ſame ſubject, a proclamation was 
publiſhed, for putting the laws in {peedy and effectual exe- 
cation againſt the foreſtallers and engroſſers of corn. 

The tear of an invaſion having now ſubfided, and Hano- 
ver being ſuppoſed in greater danger than Great-Britain, the 
auxiliaries of that electorate were tranſported from England 
to their own country. At the latter end of the ſeaſon, when 
the weather became ſevere, the inn-keepers of England re- 
fuſed to admit the Heſſian ſoldiers into winter quarters, as 
no proviſion had been made for that purpoſe by act of par- 
liament ; fo that they were obliged to hut their camp, and 
remain in the open fields till January : but the rigour of 
this uncomfortable ſituation was ſoftened by the hand of 
generous charity, which liberally ſupplied them with all 


\ 
FT E NG L A N D. 
manner of .refreſhment, and other conveniencies; 


from the imputation of cruelty and ingratitude. 


ſerved, that the growing dangers to which the Briti(] 
demanded reſolutions of vigour and diſpatch. He aid a, 
chief place in his thoughts; and in this great view 
faction from his people: for this end, he recommend 


national militia, planned and regulated wich equal! 


the continent, were events which muſt ſenſibly affect th, 


rope on this new and dangerous crifis. 


an hy 


mane interpoſition, which reſcued the national Chargg.. 
he 5 N 


On the 2d, day of December, his majeſty opened 
fon of parliament with a ſpeech that ſeemed to be did, 
by the genius of England. He exprefled his confide,.* 
that, under the guidance of divine Providence, the ths, 
fortitude, ,and affection of his people would enable Wrox: 
ſurmount all difficulties, and vindicate the dignity of 2 
crown againſt the ancient, enemy of Great-Britain. He 0 ; 
clared that the ſuccour and preſervation of America cont: 
tuted a main object of his attention and ſollicitude; ad oh, 


the ſeſ. 


5 


| 1 1 colo. 
nies might ſtand expoſed, from late loſſes in that county 
) 


adequate and firm defence at home ſhould maintain the 


| he had 
nothing ſo much at heart as to remove all grounds ot gig); 

wi bo 
ed ty 
8 Oo 


(gar 


the care and diligence of the parliament the framin 


to the juſt rights of his crown and people; an inſtitu, 


which might become one good reſource. in time of pene;y 


danger. He took notice that the unnatural union of con 
cils abroad, the calamities which, in confequence of tj, 
unhappy conjunction, might, by irruptions of foreign 2. 
mies into the empire, ſhake its conſtitution, overturn it 
ſyſtem, and threaten oppreſſion to the proteſtant interes 0 
minds of the Britiſh nation, and had fixed the eyes of En. 
He gave them 9 
underſtand that the body of his electoral troops, which 
were brought hither at the deſire of his parliament, he ha 
now directed to return to his dominions in Germany, rely. 


ing with pleaſure on the ſpirit and zeal of his people, in de. 


fence of his perſon and reahn. He told the commons thy 


he confided in their wiſdom, for preferring more vigoray 


efforts, though more expenſive, to a lets effectual, and 
therefore leſs frugal plan of war; that he had placed before 
them the dangers and neceſſities of the public; and it wa 
their duty to lay the burthens they ſhould judge unavoidable 
in ſuch a manner as would leaſt diſturb and exhauſt his peo⸗ 
ple. He expreſſed his concern for the ſufferings of the 
poor, arifing from the preſent dearth of corn, and for the 
diſturbances to which it had given rife ; and exhorted his 
parliament to conſider of proper provifions for preventing 
the like miſchiefs hereafter. He concluded with remarking, 
that unproſperous events of war in the Mediterranean had 
drawn from his ſubjects fignal proofs how dearly they ten- 
dered the honour of his crown; therefore, they could not, 
on his part fail to meet with juſt returns of unwearied care, 
and unceaſing endeavours for the glory, proſperity, and 
happineſs of his people. | 

The king having retired from the houſe of peers, the 
ſpeech was read by lord Sandys, appointed to act as ſpeaker 
to that houſe; then earl Gower moved for an address, 
which, however, was not carried without objection. In one 
part of it his majeſty was thanked for having cauſed a body 
of electoral troops to come into England at the requeſt of his 
Parliament; and this article was difagreeable to thoſe who 
had diſapproved of the requeſt in the laſt ſeſſion. They laid 
they wiſhed to ſee the preſent addreſs unanimouſly agreed 
to by the lords; a ſatisfaction they could not have, if ſuch 
a paragraph ſhould be inſerted; for they {till thought the 
bringing over Hanoverian troops a prepoſterous meaſure; 
becauſe it had not only loaded the nation with an enormous 
expence, but alſo furniſhed the court of France with a p!au- 
ſible pretence for invading the electorate, which otherwil 
it would have no ſhadow of reaſon to attac; betides, the ex- 
pedient was held in reprobation by the ſubjects in genera), 
and ſuch a paragraph might be conſidered as an inſult 0! 
the people. Notwithſtanding theſe exceptions, which di! 
not ſeem to be very important, the addreſs, including ud 
paragraph, was approved by a great majority. | 

In the addreſs of the commons no ſuch paragraph was i. 
ſerted. As ſoon as the ſpeaker had recited his majellys 
ſpeech, mr. C. Townſhend propoſed the heads of an acres, 
to which the houſe unanimouſly agreed; and it was ple 
ſented accordingly. This neceſſary form was no ſooner dil- 
cufled, than the houſe, with a warmth of humanity and be- 
nevolence ſuitable to ſuch an aſſembly, reſolved itſelf into 
a committee, to deliberate on that part of his majelty's 


ſpeech which related to the dearth of corn that ſo much dil 


trefſed the poorer claſs of people. A bill was immediateh 
framed, to prohibit, for a time limited, the exportation : 
corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch; an 
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a efolution -unanimouſly taken to addreſs the ſovereign, 
chat an embargo might be forthwith laid upon all ſhips 
laden or to be laden with theſe commodities to be exported 


from the ports of Great-Britain and Ireland. At the lame 
time, vice-admiral Boſcawen, from the board of admiral- 
ty, informed the houte, that the King and the board having 


been diſſatisfied with the conduct of admiral Byng, ina late 


action with the French fleet in the Mediterranean, and for 
the appearance of his not having acted agrecably to his in- 


ſtructlons for the relief of Minorca, he was then in cuſtody 
of the marſhal of the admuralty, in order to be tried by a 


court-martial : that although this was no more than what 
was uſual in like caſes, yet as admiral Byng was then a 


member of the houſe, and as his confinement might detain 


him ſome time from his duty there, the board of admiralty 
thought it a reſpect due to the houſe to inform them of the 
commitment and detainer of the ſaid admiral. This meſ- 
ſage being delivered, the journal of the houſe in relation to 
rear-admiral Knowles h was read, and what mr. Boſcawen 
now communicated was alſo inſerted. h 
[17 57] The committees of ſupply, and of ways and means, 
being appointed, tooł into conſideration the neceſſities of 
the ſtate, and made every ample proviſion for enabling his 
majeſty to maintain the war with vigour. They granted 
oob men for the ſea-ſervice, including 11,419 marines; 
and for the land- ſervice 49, 749 effective men, compre- 
hending 4008 invalids. The ſupply was granted for the 


maintenance of theſe forces, as well as for the troops of Heſſe 


and Hanover; for the ordnance; the levy of new regiments; 
for aſſiſting his majeſty in forming and maintaining an ar- 
my of obſervation, for the juſt and neceſſary defence and 

reſeryation of his electoral dominions, and thoſe of his 


allies ; and towards enabling him to fulfil his engagements: 
with the king of Pruſſia; for the ſecurity of the empire 


AY againſt the irruption of foreign armies, as well as for the 


-"* 


E ſupport of the common cauſe; for building and repairs of 
of ſhips, hiring tranſports, payment of half-pay officers, 
and the penſions of widows: for enabling his majeſty to 
E diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in purſuance of an act paſſed 
nn the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and charged upon the firſt 
aids or ſupplies to be granted in this ſeſſion, tor enabling 


E the governors and guardians of the hoſpital for the main- 


tenance and education of expoſed and deſerted young chil- 
E dren to receive all ſuch children, under a certain age, as 
E ſhould be brought to the ſaid hoſpital within the compaſs 
of one year; & for maintaining and ſupporting the new ſet- 
E tlement of Nova Scotia; for repairing and hnihing mili— 
E tary roads; for making good his majeſty's engagements with 
E the landgrave of Hefle-Catlel, tor the expence of march- 
mg, recruiting, and remounting German troops in the pay 
of Great-Britain; for empowering; his majeſty to defray any 
extraordinary expences of the war, incurred or to be in- 
E curred for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and to take all 
ſuch meaſures as might be neceflary to diſappoint or defeat 
any enterprizes or defigns of his enemies, as the exigen- 
4 cy of affairs ſhould require: for the payment of ſuch 
perſons, in ſuch a manner as his majeſty ſhould di— 
ect, for the uſe and relief of his ſubjects in the ſeveral 
provinces of North and South Carolina and Virginia, in re— 
compence for ſuch f.;vices as, with approbation of his 
ma jeſty's commander in chief in America, they reſpe&ive- 
Vi had performed, or ſhould perform, either by putting 
cheſe provinces in a ſtate of defence, or by acting with vi- 
Jour againſt the enemy; for enabling the Eaſt-India com- 
E [any to defray the expence of a military force in their ſet- 
@ {cments, to be maintained in them, in lieu of a battalion 
ol his majeſty's forces withdrawn from thoſe forts and fac- 


7 


> Rear-admiral Knowles being, in-the month of December, 1749, tried 


ait Deptford, before a court-martial, for his behaviour in and relating to an 
con which happened on the 1K day of October in the preceding year, be- 
men a Britiſh ſquadron under his command, and a ſquadron of Spain, the 


IJ Faw was unammouſly of opinion, that the ſaid Knowles, while he was 
= Min ng 


for the enemy, might, by a different diſpoſition of his ſquadron, 
ave begun the attac with ſix ſhips as early in the day as four of them were 


engaged; and that, therefore, by his neglecting ſo to do, he gave the ene- 


a manifeſt advantage: that the ſaid Knowles remained on board the ſhip 


ornwall with his flag, after ſhe was diſabled from continuing the action, 


I thouphhe might, upon her being diſabled, have ſhifted his flag on board 
other ſhip; and the court were unanimouſly of opinion he onght to have 


done ſo, in order to have conducted and directed, during the whole action, 


4 the motions of the {quadron entruſted to his care and conduct. Upon conſi- 


deration of the whole conduct of the ſaid Knowles, relating to that action, the 


I court did unanimouſly agree that he fell under part of the 14th article of the 


. ky of war, 
me 234 article, 
@ flould be re 


namely, the word Negligence, and no other; and alſo under 
—— The court, therefore, unanimouſly adjudged that he 
primanded for not bringing up the ſquadron in cloſer order than 


he did 


„and not beginning the attac with as great force as he might have 
de; and alſo for not ſhifting his flag, upon the Cornwall's being diſabled. 


: I, othing could more gloriouſly evince the generoſity of a Britiſh parlia- 


t than this interpoſition for defending the hberties of Germany, iu con 
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tories; for the maintenance and ſupport of the forts on the 
coalt of Africa; for widening the avenues, and rendering 
more ſafe and commodious the ftrects and affages Icading 
from Charing-croſs to the two houſes of parhament, the 


' Courts of juſtice, and the new bridge at Weſtminſter, ! 


Such were the articles under which we may ſpecify the ſup- 
plies of this year, on the whole amounting to 8,3 50,32 5l. 
9s. 3d. It muſt be acknowledg-d-for the honour of admi 

niſtration, that the houſe of commons could not have exhi- 
bited ſtronger marks of their attachments to the crown and 
perſon of their ſovereign, as well as of their deſire to ſee 
the force of the nation exerted with becoming ſpirit. The 
ſums granted by the committee of ſupply did not exceed 
8,350,325l. 9s. 3d. the funds eſtabliſhed amounted to 
8,689,511. 198. 7d. ſo that there was an overplus of 33 7261. 
10s. 4d. an excels which was thought nccetfary, in caſe 


the lottery, which was founded on a new plan, ſhould not 


ſucceed. | 
Some of theſe impoſitions were deemed orievous hard- 
ſhips by thoſe upon whom they immcediarely fell; an many 
triends of their country exclaimed againſt ihe projected ar- 
my of oblervation in Germany, as the commencement of a 
ruinous continental war, which it was neither the intereit of 
the nation to undertake, nor in their power to maintain, 
without ſtarving the operations by ſea, and in America, 
founded on Britith principles; without contracting ſuch an 
additional load of debts and taxes, as could not fail to ter- 
minate 1n bankraptcy and diſtrels. To thoſe dependents 
of the miniſtry, who obſerved, that as Hanover was threa- 
tened by France for its connection with Great-Britain, it 
ought, in common gratitude, to be protected, they re- 
pled, that every ſtate, in aſſiſting any ally, ought to have 
a regard of its own preſervation : that if the king of Eng- 
land enjoyed by inheritance, or ſucceſſion, a province in 
the heart of France, it would be cqually abſurd and unjuſt, 
in caſe of a rupture with that kingdom, to exhauſt the trea- 
ſures of Great-Britain in the defence of ſuch a province; 
and yet the inhabitants of it would have the fame right to 
complain that they ſuffered for their connexion with Eng— 
land. They obſerved, that other dominions, electorates, 
and principalities in Germany were ſecured by the conſti— 
tutions of the empire, as well as by fair and equal alliances 
with their co-eſtates; whereas Hanover ſtood ſolitary, like 
a hunted deer avoided by the herd, and had no other ſhel- 
ter but that of ſhrinking under the extended ſhield of 
Great-Britain : that tha rel:&ance expreſſed by the German 
princes to undertake the defence of theſe domin:ons flowed 
from a firm perſuaſion, founded on experience, that Eng- 
land would interpoſe as a principal, and not only draw her 
ſword againſt the enemies of the electorate, but concentrate 
her chief ſtrength in that object, and waite he: treaſures in 
purchaſing their concurrence; that, excluſive of an ample 
revenue drained from the {wear of the people, great part 
of which had been expended in continental effort, the whole 
national debt incurred ſince the acceſſion of the late king 
had been contracted in purſuance of meaſures totally fo- 
reign to the intereſt of theſe kingdoms : that ſince Hanover 
was the favourite object, England would fave money, and 
great quantities of Britith blood, by allowing France to take 
potiethon of the electorate, paying its ranſom at the peace, 
and indemnifying the inhabitants for the damage they 
might ſuſtain; an expedient that would be productive of 


another good conſequence; it would rouſe the German 


princes from their affected indifference, and oblige them to 
exert themſelves with vigour, in order to avoid the deteſt- 
ed neighbourhood of ſuch an enterprizing invader. 

The article of the ſupply relating to the army of obſerva- 


junction with two electors only, againſt the ſenſe of the other ſeven, and in 
direct oppoſition to the meaſures taken by the head of the empire, who, in 
the ſequel, ſtigmatiſed theſe two princes as rebels, and treated one of them 
as an out- law. | 

This charity, eſtabliſhed by voluntary contribution, might, under pro- 
per reſtrictions, prove beneficial to the common-wealth, by reſcuing de- 
ſerted children from mitery and death, and qualifying them for being ſer- 
viceable members of the community ; but fince the liberality of parliament 
hath enabled the governors and corporation to receive all the children that 
are preſented, without queſtion or limitation, the yearly expence hath ſwelled 
into a national grievance, and the humane purpoles of the original inſtituti- 
on are in a great meaſure defeated, Inſtead of an aſylum for poor forlorn 
orphans and abandoned foundlings, it is become a general receptacle for the 
offspring of the diſſolute, who care not to work for the maintenance of their 
families, The hoſpital itſelf is a plain edifice, well contrived for ceconomy 
and convenience, ſtanding on the north fide of the city, and a little detached 
from it, in an agreeable and falubrious ſituation, The hall is adorned 
with ſome good paittings, the chapel is elegant, and the regulations are 
admirable, 

The bridge at Weſtminſter may be conſidered as a national ornament, 
It was built at the public expence, from the neighbourhood of Weſtminſter 
Hall to the oppoſite ſide of the river, and confiſtz of 13 arches conſtructed 
with equal elegance and ſimplicity. 
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tion took riſe from a meſſage ſigned by his majeſty, and 
preſented by mr. Pitt, now promoted to the office of prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate, a gentleman who had, upon ſun- 
dry occaſions, combated the gigantic plan of continental 
connexions with all the ſtrength and reaſon, and all the 
powers of eloquence. He now imparted to the houſe an in- 
timation importing, It was always with reluctance that his 
majeſty aſked extraordinary ſupplies of his people; but as 
the united councils, and the formidable preparations of 
France and her allies threatened Europe in general with 
the moſt alarming conſequence; and as theſe unjuſt and 
vindictive deſigns were particularly and immediately bent 
againſt his majeſty's electorate dominions, and thoſe of his 
good ally, the king of Pruſſia, his majeſty confided in the 
experienced zeal and affection of his faithful commons, that 
they would chearfully aſſiſt him in forming and maintain- 
ing an army of obſervation, for the juſt and neceſſary de- 
fence and preſervation of thoſe territories, and enable him 
to fulfil his engagements with his Pruſſian majeſty, for the 
ſecurity of the empire againſt the irruption of foreign ar- 
mies, and for the ſupport of the common cauſe. Poſterity 
will hardly believe, that the emperor and all the princes in 
Germany were in a conſpiracy againſt their country, except 
the king of Pruſſia, the elector of Hanover, and the land- 
grave of Heſſe- Caſſel; and they will no doubt, be lurpriſ- 
ed, that Great-Britain, after all the treaties ſhe had made, 
and the numberleſs ſubſidies ſhe had granted, ſhould not 
have an ally, left except one prince, fo embarraſſed in his 
own affairs, chat he could grant her no ſuccour, whatever 
aſſiſtance he might demand. The king's meſſage met with 
as favourable a reception as he could have deſired. 
read in the houſe of commons, together with a copy of the 
treaty between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, includ- 

ing the ſecret and ſeparate article, and the declaration ſign- 
ed on each fide by the plenipotentiaries at Weſtminſter : 

the requeſt was granted, and the convention approved. 

With equal readineſs did they gratify his majeſty's inclina- 

tion, ſignified in another meſlage, delivered on the 17th 

day of May, by lord Bateman, intimating, That, in this 

critical juncture, emergencies might arite of the utmoſt im- 

portance, and be attended with the moſt pernicious con- 

ſequences, if proper means ſhould not be immediately ap- 

plied to prevent or defeat them; his majeſty was, therefore, 

defirous that the houſe would enable him to defray any ex- 

traordinary expences of the war, incurred or tobe incurred 

for the ſervice of the current year; and to take all fuch mea- 

ſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any en- 

terprizes or deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of at- 

fairs might require. The committee of ſupply forthwith 

granted a very large ſum for theſe purpoſes, including the 

charge of German mercenaries. A like meſſage being at 

the {ame time communicated to the upper-houſe, their lord- 

ſhips voted a very loyal addreſs upon the occaſion; and 

when the article of ſupply, which it produced among the 

commons fell under their inſpection, they unanimouſly 

agreed to it, by way of a clauſe of appropriation. 

We have already obſerved, that the firſt bill which the 
commons paſſed in this ſeſſion, was for the relief of the poor, 
by prohibiting the exportation of corn; but this remedy not 
being judged adequate to the evil, another bill was framed, 
removing, for a limited time, the duty then payable upon 
foreign corn and flour imported : as alſo permitting, for a 
certain time, all ſuch foreign corn, grain, meal, bread, 
biſcuit, and flour, as had been or ſhould be taken from the 
enemy, to be landed and expended in the kingdom duty 
free. In order ſtill more to reduce the high price of corn, 
and to prevent any ſupply of proviſions from being ſent to 
our enemies in America, a third bill was brought in, prohi- 
biting, fora time therein limited, the exportation of corn, 
grain, meal, malt, flour, bread, biſcuit, ſtarch, beef, pork, 
bacon, or other victual, from any of the Britiſh plantati- 
ons, unleſs to Great-Britain or Ireland, or from any one 
colony to another. To this act two clauſes were added, for 
allowing thoſe neceſſaries, mentioned above, to be import- 
ed in foreign built ſhips, and from any tate in amity with 
his majeſty, either into Great-Britain or Ireland; aud for 
exporting from Southampton or Exeter to the Iſle of Man, 
for the ute of the inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, barley, 
oats, meal, or flour, not exceeding 2500 quarters. The 
commons would have ſtill improved their humanity, had 
they contrived and eſtabliſhed ſome effectual method to 
puniſh thoſe unfeeling villains, who, by engroſſing and 
hoarding up great quantities of grain, had created this ar- 
tificial ſcarcity, and deprived their fellow-creatures of 
bread, with a view to their own private advantage. Upon 
ſubſequent report of the committee, the houſe reſolved, 


meaſures might be taken for 5 the public lots, 


reſtrain, for a limited time, the diſtilling of barley, 


others employed in the trade of malting. 
It was 


ſecretly difliked by many individuals of the legiflature, hg 


curate ; poflefled a remarkable vivacity of paris, with 4 
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that, to prevent the high price of wheat and bread. 
ſpirits ſhould be diſtilled from wheat for a limited tn ; 
While the bill, formed on this reſolution, was in em; f 
a petition was preſented to the houſe by the brewers of | 


Yo, 


** ! On. . 
don, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and parts adjacent, eb, =- 
ſenting, that, when the reſolution paſſed, the price of ;;,1,, MI | 
which was before too high, immediately roſe to ſuch ; ms Þ 


gree, that the petitioners found themſelves utterly in 
ble of carrying on buſineſs at the price malt then bo; 
caſioned, as they conceived, from an apprehenſion 
neceſſity the diſtillers would be under to make uſe 
beſt pale malt, and ſubſtitute the belt barley in lj« ,; 
wheat: that, in ſuch a caſe, the markets would not be able 
to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of barley for the demands - 
both profeſſions, beſides other neceſſary uſes: they, the... 
fore, prayed, that in regard to public revenue, to ue 
the trade of the petitioners ſo largely contributed, p-. 


Taha. 
©, oe. 
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relieving their particular diſtreſs. The houſe would ,.. 
lend a deaf ear to a remonſtrance in which the revenue 

concerned. The members appointed to prepare the h ME 1 
immediately received inſtructions to make proviſion in i: ;, MI » 
malt 
and all grain whatſoever. The bill was framed accordins. 
ly, but did not paſs without ſtrenuous oppoſition. Tot; 
Prohibition it was objected, that there are always large qu. 
tities of wheat and barley in the kingdom ſo damaged 
as to be unfit for any uſe but the diſtillery, conſequent; ; 
reſtriction of this nature would ruin many farmers, aud 
| Particulz; 
intereſts, however, muſt often be ſacrificed to the welfae 
of the community; and the preſent diſtreſs prevailed ore: 
the proſpect of this diſadvantage. If he had allowed any 
ſort of grain to be diſtilled, it would have been 1mpoſlible 
to prevent the diſtilling of every kind. The prohibition 
was limited to two months; bur at the expiratton of thx 
term, the ſcarcity ſtill continuing, it was protracted by ; 
new bill to the 11th, day of December, with a proviſo, en. 
powering his majeſty to put an end to it at any time aſt: 
the 11th day of May, if lach a ſtep ſhould be judged for the 
advantage of the kingdom. 
The next hill that engaged the attention of the commons 
was a mealure of the utmoſt national importance, tough 


* ä * 9 
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nevertheleſs did not venture to avoiy their diſapprobation, 
The eſtabliſhment of a militia was a very popular and de- 
ſirable object, but attended with numberleſs difficulties, and 
a competition of intereſts which it was impoſſible to recon. 
cile. It had formerly been an inexhauſtible ſource of con. 
tention between the crown and the commons; but non 
both apparently concurred in rendering it ſerviceable to the 
common-wealth; though ſome acquieſced in the {cheme, 
who were not at all hearty in its favour. On the fourth dar 
of December, a motion was made for the bill, by coload 
George Townſhend, eldeſt {on of lord viſcount Townſhend, 
a gentleman of courage, ſenſe, and probity; endued with 
penetration to diſcern, and honeſty to purſue the real in. 
tcrelt of his country, in defiance of power, in contempt df 
private advantages. Leave being given to bring in a bill 
for the better ordering of the militia forces in the {ever 
counties of England, the tafk of preparing it was allocte(] to 
mr. Townſhend, and a conſiderable number of the mos 
able members in the houſe, comprehending his ewn brothet, 
mr. Charles Townſhend, whoſe genius ſhone with Cine 
guiſhed luſtre : he was keen, diſcerning, eloquent, ad ac 


ſurpriſing ſolidity of underſtanding: was a wit without at 
rogance, a patriot without prejudice, and a courtic! with 
out dependence. ö | | 

While the militia bill remained under confideration 0 | 
the houſe, a petition for a conſtitutional and well regulated 
militia was preſented by the mayor, jurats, and common. 
ality of the King's-town and pariſh of Maidſtone, in Ke, 
in common-council aſſembled. At the fame time remon 
ſtances were offered by the proteſtant diſſenting miniltets 
of the three denominations in and about the cities of Lon. 
don and Weſtminſter; by the proteſtant difſenters 9 
Shrewſbury; the diſſenting miniſters of Devonſhire; the 
proteſtant diſſenters, being frecholders and burgelics d 
the town, and county of the town of Nottingham, joined 
with other inhabitants of the church of England, expreins 
their apprehenſion, that in the bill then depending, it mig 
be propoſed to enact, that the ſaid militia ſhould be exe, 
ciſed on the Lord's day, commonly called Sunday, af 
praying that no clauſe for ſuch purpoſe might pals into“ 
law, Though nothing could be more ridiculouſly fanatic 
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1 that day of the week is generally ſpent in merry-making, 


_” 
w_ 
x 
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dauueamiſh conſciences of thoſe puritanical petitioners, chat 
; . Monday was pitched upon for the day of exerciſe to the mi- 
W |:tia, though on ſuch working days they might be much 
bwore profitable employed, both for themſelves and their 
Country; and that no 5 en pretence ſhould be left for 
W poſing the progreſs and execution of the hill, proper 
cClauſes were inſerted for the relief of the quakers. Another 
© WE .cticion and counter- petition were delivered by the magiſ- 

hates, freeholders, and burgeſſes of the town of Notting- 
. in relation to their particular franchiſes, which were 


* 


le H ogy conſidered in framing the bill. 

15 After mature deliberation, and divers alterations, it paſſed 
1 3 the lower-houſe, and was ſent to the lords for their con- 
1 cutrence: here it underwent ſeveral amendments, one of 
0 1 which was the reduction of the number of militia- men to 
WW cnc-half of what the commons had propoled; namely, to 
8 FS 12,340 men for the whole kingdom ot England and Wales. 
rue amendments being canvaſed in the lower-houſe, met 
aim ſome oppoſition, and divers conferences with their 
. W 1.rdhips enſued: at length, however, the two houſes 


WE (nction. No proviſion, however, was made for clothes, 
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ag reed to every article, and the bill ſoon received the royal 


ums, accoutrements, and pay: had regulations been 
" made for theſe purpoles, the act would have become a mo- 
*, ney-bill, in which the lords could. have made no amend- 
V4 „ 


ment: in order, therefore, to prevent any difference be- 


n tween the two houſcs, on a diſpute of privileges not yet 
at getermined, and that the houſe of peers might make what 
Gy amendments they ſhould think expedient, the commons 
det left the expence of the militia to be regulated in a ſuble- 
quent bill, during the following ſeſſion, when they could 
le E with more certainty compute what ſum would be neceſſary 
_ bor theſe purpoſes. After all, the bill ſeemed to be crude, 
that E imperfect, and ineffectual, and the promoters of it were 
Vell aware of its defects; that they were apprehenſive that 
cu. it would have been dropped altogether, had they inſiſted 
ler upon the ſcheme's being executed in its full extent. They 
ls E were eager to ſeize this opportunity of trying an experi— 
| ment, which might afterwards be improved to a greater na- 
wo tional advantage; and, therefore, they acquieſced in many 
"2 WT reſtrictions and alterations, which otherwiſe would not have 
Wo. 1 been adobted. | f 
%, The next meaſure that fell under conſideration of the 
| . houſe was rendered neceſſary by the inhoſpital perſeverance 
of the publicans and inn-holders, who conceived themſelves 
cv WE not obliged by law to receive or give quarters in their houſes 
cbt any foreign troops, and accordingly refuſed admittance 
os the Heſſian auxiliaries, who began to be dreadfully in- 
e commoded by the ſeverity of the weather. This objection 
9 implying an attac upon the prerogative, the government 
did not think fit, at this juncture, to diſpute any other way, 
ng than by procuring a new law in favour of thoſe foreigners. 
end, It was intituled, © a bill to make proviſion for quartering 
be foreign troops now in this kingdom,” prepared by lord 
a WT Barrington, the chancellor of the exchequer, and the ſol— 
Pc 1 licitor-general, and immediately paſſed without oppoſition. 
bis dep being taken, another bill was brought in, for the 
„ eegulation of the marine-forces while on ſhore. This was 
en {molt a tranſcript of the mutiny act, with this material 
” WE Glicrence: it empowered the admiralty to grant commiſſi- 
oss for holding general courts-martial, and to do every 
Wo J thing, and in the ſame manner, as his majeſty is empower- 
© * WE << to do by the uſual mutiny-bill; conſequently, every 
 * WE clauſe was adopted without queſtion. | | 
© WH Tic fame favourable reception was given to a bill for the 
"WE vie ſpeedy and effectual recruiting his majeſty's land 
» ME foices and marines ; a law which threw into the hands of 
101 may worthleſs magiſtrates an additional power of oppreſſing 
ulated beir fellow-creatures : all juſtices of the peace, commitli- 
po eners of the land-tax, magiſtrates of corporations and bo- 
e 1 : 
emof- l vas enacted, that perſous pawning, exchanging, or diſpoſing of goods, 
nilters 1 Without leave of the owner, ſhould ſutter in the penalty of twenty ſhillings; 
Lon- and on non-payment, be committed for 14 days to hard labour; afterwards, it 
f ] t © money could not then be paid, or to be whipped publicly in the houſe of 
ers ( Correction, or ſuch other place as the juſtice of the peace ſhould appoint, 
1 tie en publication of the proſecutor : that every pawnbroker ſhould make entry 
(ics ot (he perſon's name and place of abode who pledges any goods with him; 
10 ned aka pledger, if he required it, ſhould have a duplicate of that wes 7 —_ 
-o{i1ng | Earnings receiving linen and apparel entruſted to others to de waihed 
oy : » Thould for fert double the ſum leat upon it, and reſtore the goods: 
migli | Wat upon oath of any perſon whoſe goods are unlawtully pawned or x- 
exel- Aue the juſtice ſhould iſiue a warrant to ſearch the ſuſpected Parton 
400 | bile and upon refuſal, of admittance the oflicer might break 0 the 
1101 a: that goods pawned for avy ſum not excecding 100. might be re- 
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ping, and on the exportation of their fiſh, in carryin 
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roughs, were empowered to meet by direction of the ſecre- 
tary at war, communicated in precepts iſſued by the high- 
ſheriffs, or their deputies, within their reſpective diviſions, 
and at their uſual place of meeting, to quality themfelves 
for the execution of the act: then they were required to ap- 
point the times and places for their ſucceeding ' meetings; 
to iſſue precepts to the proper officers tor thele ſucceeding 


meetings; and to give notice of the ume and place ot 


every meeting to ſuch military officer, as, by notice from 
the {ecretary at war, ſhould be directed to attend that ſer- 
vice. The annual bill for preventing mutiny and deſertion 
met with no obje<tion, and indeed contained nothing el- 
ſentially differerent from that which had paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſſion. The next law enacted was for the further prevent- 
ing embezzlements of goods and apparel by thoſe with 
whom they are entruſted, and putting a flop to the practice 
of gaming in public houſes. By this bill a penalty was in- 
flicted on pawabrokers, in a ſummary way, for receiving 
goods, knowing them not to be the property of the pledger, 
and pawned without the authority of 'the owner.“ With 
reſpect to gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans ſuf— 
tering journeymen, labourers, fervants, or apprentices to 
game with cards, dice, ſhuffle-boards, miſſiſſippi, or billard- 
tables, ſkittles, nine-pins, &c. ſhould forfeit 408. for the firſt 
offence, and for every ſubſequent offence 10l. ſhall be le- 


vied by diſtreſs. 


Divers inconveniences having reſulted from the interpoſi— 
tion of juſtices, who, in purſuance of an act of parliament 
pailed in the preſent reign, aſſumed the right of eſtabliſhing 
rates for the payment of wages to weavers, ſeveral petitions 
were offered to the houle of commons, repreſenting the evil 
conſequences of ſuch an eſtabliſhment; and although theſe 
arguments were antwered and oppoſed in counter-petitions, 
the commons, actuated by a laudable concern for the inte- 
reſt of the woolen-manufacture, after due deliberation, re- 
moved the grievance by a new bill, repealing fo much of the 
former act as empowered juſtices of the peace to make rates 
for the payment of wages®.—The commons were not more 
forward to provide ſupplies for proſecuting the war with vi- 
gour, than ready to adopt new regulations for the advantage 
of trade and manufactures. The ſociety of the free Britith 
fiſhery preſented a petition, alledging, that they had em- 
ployed the lum of 130,305. 8s. 6d. together with the en- 
tire produce of their fiſh, and all the monies ariſing from 
the ſeveral branches allowed on the tonnage of their ſhip- 


g on the 


ſaid fiſhery ; and that from their being obliged, in the infan- 
cy of the undertaking to incur a much larger expence than 
was at that time foreſeen, they now found themſelves fo far 
reduced in their capital, as to be utterly incapable of further 
profecuting the filheries with any hope of ſucceſs, unleſs 
indulged with the further affiſtance of parliament. They 
prayed, therefore, that, towards enabling them to carry on 
the laid fiſheries, they might have liberty to make uſe of 
ſuch nets as they ſhould find belt adapted to the ſaid fiſhe- 
ries; each buls, nevertheleſs, carrying to ſea the ſame quan- 
tity and depth of netting, which, by the fiſhery acts, they 
were bound to carry: that the bounty of thirty ſhillings 
per ton, allowed by the ſaid acts on the veilels employed 
in the fiſhery, might be increaſed; and for as much as many 
of the ſtoc- proprietors were unable to advance any further 
ſum for proſecuting this branch of commerce, and others 
unwilling, in the preſent fituation, and under the prefent 
reſtraint, to riſque any further ſum in the undertaking, that 
the ſtoc of the ſociety, by the ſaid acts made unalicnable, 
except in caſe of death or bankruptcy, for a term of years, 
might forthwith be made transferable; and that the peti- 


tioners might be at liberty, between the intervals of the 


fiſhing ſeaſons, to employ the buſſes in ſuch a manner as 
they ſhould find for the advantage of the ſociety. While 
the committee was employed in deliberating on the parti- 
culars of this remonſtrance, another was delivered from the 
free Britiſh fiſhery-chamber of Whitehwen in Cumberland, 
reprelenting, that as the law then 8 7 went to Shet- 


covered within two years, the owner making oath of the pawning and tender- 
ing the principal, intereſt, and the charges: that goods remaining unredeem- 
ed for two years ſhould be tortcited and fold, the overplus to be accounted 
for to the owner on demand, 

n It likewiſe imported, that all contracts or agreements made between 
clothiers and weavers, in reſpect to wages, ſhould, from and after the firſt of 
May, in the year 1757, be valid, notwithſtanding any rate eſtabliſhed, or to 
be eſtabliſhed; but that theſe contracts or agreements ſhould extend only 
to the actual prices or rates of workmanſhip or wages, and not the pay- 
ment thereof in any other manner than in money: and that if any clothier 
ſhould refute or neglect to pay the weaver the wages cr price agreed on, in 
money, within two days after the work ſhould be performed or delivered, the 
ſame being demanded, ſhould forteit forty ſhillings for every ſuch ottence, 
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land, and returned at a great expence and loſs of time; and 
While the war continued durſt not ſtay there to fiſh, beſides 
being obliged to run the moſt imminent riſques, by going 
and returning without convoy: that, ever ſince the inſtitu- 
tion of the preſent fiſhery, experience had fully ſhown the 
fiſhery of Shetland not worth following, as thereby the pe- 
titioners had lolt two months of a much better fiſhery in St. 
George's channel, within one -day's (ail of Whitehaven : 
they took notice, that the free Britiſh fiſhery ſociety had ap- 
plied to the houſe for further aſſiſtance and relief; and pray- 
ed that Campbel-town, in Argylethire, might be appointed 
the place of rendezvous for the buſſes belonging to White- 
haven, for the ſummer as well as the winter fiſhery, that 
they might be enabled to fiſh with greater advantage. The 
committee, having conſidered the matter of both petitions, 
were of opinion that the petitioners ſhould be at liberty to 
uſe ſuch nets as they ſhould find beſt adapted to the white 
herring fiſhery : that the bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton 
ſhould be augmented to fifty: that the petitioners ſhould 
be allowed, during the intervals of the fiſhing ſeaſons, to em- 
ploy their veſſels in any other lawful buſineſs, provided 
they ſhould have been employed in the herring-fiſhery dur- 
ing the proper ſeaſons : that they might uſe ſuch barrels for 
packing the fiſh, as they then uſed, or might hereafter find 
beſt adapted for that purpoſe: that they ſhould have liberty 
to make ule of any waſte or uncultivated land, one hundred 
yards at the leaſt above high-water mark, for the purpoſe 
of drying their nets; and that Campbel-town would be the 
molt proper and convenient place for the rendezvous of the 
bufles. belonging to Whitchaven. This laſt reſolution, 
however, was not inſerted in the bill which contained the 
other five, and in a little time received the royal aſſent. 
Such are the connexions, dependencies, and relations ſub- 
ſiſting between the mechanicle arts, agriculture, and manu- 
factures of Great-Britain, that it requires ſtudy, delibera- 
tion, and enquiry in the legiſlature to diſcern and diſtinguiſh 
the whole ſcope and conſequences of many projects offered 
for the benefit of the common- wealth. The ſociety of mer- 
chant adventurers in the city of Briſtol alledged, in a peti— 
rion to the houſe of commons, that great -quantities of bar- 
iron were imported into Greart-Britain from Sweden, Ruſſia, 
and other parts, chicſly purchaſed with ready money, ſome 
of which iron was expoitcd again to Africa and other places ; 
and the reft wrought up by the manufacturers, They at- 
firmed that bar- iron, imported from North-America, would 
an{wer the ſame purpoſes; and the importation of it tend 
not. only to the great advantage of the kingdom, by increaſ- 
ing its ſhipping and navigation; but alſo to the benefit of 
the Britiſh colomes: that by an act paſſed in the 23d year 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, the importation of bar-iron 
from America into the port of London, duty free, was per- 
mitted : burits being carried coaſtways, or farther by land 
than ten miles, had been prohibited; ſo that ſeveral very 
conſiderable manufacturing towns were deprived of the ule 
of American iron, and the out- ports prevented from em- 
ploying it in their export commerce: they requeſted, there- 
fore, that bar -· iron might be imported from North-America 
into Great- Britain, duty free, by all his majeſty's ſubjects. 
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bours of Great-Britain are now more attentive than ever t 
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yearly value: that theſe coppices, now cultivated and , 

ſerved for the uſe of the iron works, are likewiſe abſol,, 
neceſſary for the manufacture of leather, as they fu;,; 
bark for the tanners; and that, according to the mapu. 
ment of theſe coppices, they produced a great numbef, 
timber trees, ſo neceſſary 5 the purpoſes of builgj, 
They aſſerted; that neither the American iron, nor any y,; 
had yet been found in Great-Britain, was ſo proper for g, 
verting into ſteel as that which comes from Sweden, pan 
cularly that ſort called ore ground; but as there are mi- 
in the northern parts of Britain, nearly in tlie ſame latiry,, 
with thoſe of Sweden, furniſhed with ſufficient quantitiz,, 
wood, and rivers for mills and engines, it was hardly, 
doubted but that people would find metal of the ſame qu 
lity, and, in a few years, be able to prevent the-neceflity,; 
importing iron either from Sweden or Ruſſia. They inte. 
red that American iron could never interfere with that gh 
Great-Britain imported from Sweden, becauſe it was 55 
fit for edge-tools, anchors, chain- plates, and other pas 
culars neceſſary in ſhip-building ; nor diminith the ie, 
tation of Ruſſian iron, which was not only harder thy ;, 
American and Britiſh, but alſo could be afforded chen 
than that brought from our own plantations, even the, 
the duty of this laſt ſhould be removed. The importath 
of American iron, therefore, duty free, could inte 
with no other fort but that produced in Britain, with h. 
by means of this advantage, it would clath fo much, a, 
put a ſtop in a little time to all the iron works now carr. 
on in the kingdom, and reduce to beggary a great nun]; 
of families whom they ſupport. To theſe Ohjections 
favourers of the bill ſollicited replied, that when a many. 
facture is much more valuable than the rough mater, 
and theſe cannot be produced at home in ſufficient quart, 
ties, and at ſuch a price as is confiſtent with the prefer; 
tion of the manufacture, it is the intereſt of the legiflatu 
to admit a free importation of theſe materials, even icon 
foreign countries, although it ſhould put an end to the pro. 
duction tf that material in this ifland : that as the ng}. 


their commercial intereſts, and endeavouring to manutzc. 
ture their raugh materials at home, this nation mult tae 
every method tor lowering the price of materials, others! 
in a few years it will loſe the manufacture; and, iniicad of 
ſupplying other countries, be furniſhed by them with all 
the fine toys and utenfils made of ſteel and iron: that being 
in danger of loting not only the manufacture but the pro- 
duce of iron, unlets it can be procured at a cheaper rate 
than that for which it is {old at preſent, the only way of at- 
taining this end, is by diminiſhing the duty payable upon 
the importatran: of foreign iron, or by rendering it necetlar: 
tor the undertakers of the iron mines in Great-Britain to (ell 
their produce cheaper than it has been for {ome years a. 
forded : that the moſt effecual method for this purpole 1s 
to raiſe up a rival, by permitting a free importation of all 
ſorts of iron from the American plantations : that America 


* ity 


iron can never be fold ſo cheap as that of Britain can be at- 


forded; for, in the colonies, labour of all kinds is much 
dearer than in England: if a man employs his own flaves, 
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This requelt being re- enforced by many other petitions from he muſt reckon in his charge a great deal more than the 

different parts of the kingdom, other claftes of men, who common intereſt of their purchate money, becaule hen 

333 thought their ſeveral intereſts would be affected by ſuch a one of them dies, or eſcapes from his malter, he loſes both 

a meaſure, took the alarm; and in divers counter- petitions intereſt and principal: that the common interett of mode) 

Wy ipecitied many ill conſequences which they alledged would in the plantations is conſiderably higher than in Engin, 

19 arte from its being enacted into a law. Pamphlets were conſequently no man in that country will employ his moe! 
14 publiſhed on. both ſides of the queſtion, and violent diſputes 


in any branch of trade by which he cannot gain connucra- 
bly more per cent. than it is expected in Grcat-Eritam, 
where the intereſt is low, and profit moderate; a circum.— 
ſtance which will .always give a great advantage to the on 
tiſn miner, who likewiſe enjoys an exemprion from freig't 
and inſurance, which lie heavy upon the American adv: 
turer, eſpecially in time of war. With reſpect to the ap 
prehenfion of the leather tanners, they obſerved, that as 
coppices generally grew on barren lands, not fit for tillage. 
and improved the paſturage, no proprietor would be 2! tc 
expence of grubbing up the wood to ſpoil the paſture, 35 #0 
could make no other ule of the land on whieh it was Big 
duced. The wood muſt be always worth ſomething, eie 
cially in counties where there is not plenty of coal, and tie 
timber trees would produce conſiderable advantage: theke. 
fore, if there was not one iron mine in Great-Blitam, 
coppices would be grubbed up, unleſs it grew on à fen 
foil, which would produce corn inſtead of cord wood ; cn 
ſequently, the tanners have nothing to fear, eſpectal!) 1 
planting hath become a preväiling taſte among the laps 
holders of the iſland. The committee appointed to prep* 
the bill ſeriouſly weighed and canvaſſed theſe argues 
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matter ot national importance. 5 
. The oppolers of the bill obſerved, that large quantities 
of iron were yearly produced at home, and employed mul- 
titudes of poor people, there being no leſs than 109 forges 
in England and Wales,” beſides thoſe erected in Scotland, 
; | the whole producing 18,000 tons of iron: that as the mines 
ö in Great-Britajn are inexhauilible, the produce would of 
late years have been conſiderably increaſed, had not the 
people been kept under continual apprehenſion of ſeeing 
American iron admitted duty free: a ſuppoſition which had 
0 prevented the traders from extending their works, and diſ- 
. couraged many from engaging in this branch of traffic: they 
"Up alledged that the iron works already carried on in England 
1 occaſioned a conſumption of 190,000 cords of wood, pro- 
' duced in coppices that grow upon barren lands, which could 
+ | not otherwite be turned to any good account: that as the 
4 coppices afford ſhade, and prelerve a moiſture in the 
ground, the paſture is more valuable with the wood, than 
it would be if the coppices were grubbed up; conſequently, 
all the eſtates where theſe now grow would fink in their 


were kindlcd upon this ſubject, which was juſtly deemed a 
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be 23d year of his majeſty's reign, of importing bar-iron 
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7 cach year being diſtinguiſhed. 


E which at that time raged among the horned cattle. 
E arole ſrom the diſtreſs of poor ſilk manufacturers, who were 
E :ititute of employment, and deprived of all means of ſub- 
E liting, through the interruption of the Levant trade, occa- 
E wncd by the war, and the delay of the merchant ſhips from 
E Italy, In order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was 
prepared, enacting that any perſons might import from any 
place, in any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever, till the 1ſt day. of 


HIS TOR „ 


zamined dif puted facts, and inſpected papers and accounts 
ö to the produce, importation and manufactory of 
At length mr. John Pitt reported to the houſe their 
implying that the liberty granted by an act paſſed 


om the Britiſh colonies in America into the port of Lon- 


oa, ſhould be extended to all the other ports of Great- 
ain; and that ſo much of that act as related to this 
EE... ſhould be appealed. The houſe having agreed to 
EE. oc rcſolutions, and the bill being brought in according- 
He, another petition was preſented by ſeveral noblemen, 


Pentlemen, frecholders, and other proprietors, owners, and 


poſſeſſors of coppices and woodlands, in the weſt- riding of 


Worklhire, alledging that a permiſſion to import American 


| per-iron duty free would be attended with numberleſs ill 


conſequences both of public and private nature; ſpecifying 
certain hardſhips to which they in particular would be ex- 


poſed; and praying, that if the bill ſhould paſs they might 


: be relieved from the preſſure of an act paſſed in the reign 
of Henry VIII. obliging the owners of coppice-woods to 


preſerve them, under ſevere penalties ; and be permitted 
o fell and grub up their coppice-woods, in order to a more 


proper cultivation of the ſoil, without being reſtrained by 


the fear of malicious and intereſted proſecutions. In con- 
ſcquence of this remonſtrance, a clauſe was added to the 
bill, repealing fo much of the act of Henry VIII. as prohi- 

pited the converſion of coppice or under- woods into paſture 


or tillage ; then it paſſed through both houſes, and received 


the royal ſanction. As there was not time, after this affair 
came upon the carpet, to obtain any new accounts from 
america, and as it was thought neceflary to know the 
EZ guantities of iron made in that country, the houſe preſented 
aa addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring he would be pleaſed to 


give directions that there ſhould be laid before them, in the 


vert ſeſſion of parliament, an account of the quantity of 
iron made in the American colonies, from Chriſtmas, in 
te year 1749, to the 5th day oi January; in the year 1756, 


From this important dbject, the parliament converted its 


attention to a regulation of a much more private nature. 
ln confequence of a petition bythe lord- mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, a bill was brought in, 
and paſſed into a law without oppoſition, for the more effec- 


3s 


ual preſervation and improvement of the fry and ſpawn of 


ech in the river Thames and waters of Medway, and for the 
better regulating the fiſhery in thoſe rivers. 
meaſures taken for the benefit of the public were, firſt a bill 
to render more effectual the ſeveral laws then in being, for 


The two next 


ID 


E the amendment and prefervation of the highways and turn- 
bike roads of the kingdom; the other for the more effec- 
E tally preventing the ſpreading of the contagious diſtemper 


O O 


A third 


— 


December, 1757, organzine thrown ſilk of the growth, or 
E Droduttion of Italy, to be brougit to the Cuſtom-houſe of 
E London, -wherefoyer landed: but that no Italian thrown 
lk, coarſer than Bologna, nor any tram of the growth of 
i; nor any other thrown filk of the growth or produc- 
on ot Turkey, Perſia, Eaſt-India, or Clina, ſhould be 
ported by this act, under'the penalty of the forfeiture 
of. Notwithſtanding ſeveral petitions preſented by the 
E merchants, owners, and commanders of ſhips, and others 
E waving to Leghorn, and other ports of Italy; as well as by 
he importers and manufacturers of raw filks, repreſenting 
che evil conſequences that would probably attend the paſſing 
ot ſuch a bill, the parliament agreed to this temporary devi- 
aon from the famous act of navigation, for a preſent ſupply 
do the poor manuſacturers. 


The next civil regulation eſtabliſhed in this ſeſſion of par- 
ament was in itſelfjudicious, and, had it been more Cager- 


h ſuggeſted, might have been much more beneficial to the 


| Public. In order to diſcourage the practice of Imuggling, 
and prevent the defperadoes concerned therein from in liſt— 
us in che ſervice of the enemy, a law Was paſſed, enacting, 
that every perſon who had been, before theriſt of May in 
the preſent year, guilty of illegal running, cohcealing, re- 


celving or carrying any wool, or prohibited goods, or any, 


beign commodities liable to duties, the ſame not having 
cen paid or ſecured ; or of aiding therein, or had been 
bund with fire arms, or weapons, in order. to be aiding to 
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ſuch offenders; or had been guilty of receiving ſuch god: 
after ſeizure; or of any act whatſoever, whereby perſons 
might be deemed runners of foreign goods; or of hinder- 
ing, wounding, or beating any officer in the execution of 
his duty, or afſiſting therein, thould be indemnified from 
all ſuch offences, concerning which no ſuit ſhould then have 
been commenced, or compoſition made, on condition that 
he ſhould, betore being apprehended or proſecuted, and 
before the 1ſt day of December, enter himſelf with ſome 
commuitlioned officer of his majeſty's fleet, to ſerve as a 
common ſailor; and ſhould, for three years from ſuch en- 
try, unleſs ſooner duely diſcharged, actually ſerve and do 
duty in that ſtation, and regiſter his name, &. with the 
clerk of the peace of the county where he reſided, as the act 
preſcribes. An attempt was made in favour of the [ſeamen 
employed in the navy, who had been very irregularly paid, 
and ſubject to grievous ha: dthips in confequence of this ir- 
regularity, Mr Grenville, brother to earl Temple, moved 
for leave to bring in a bill tor the encouragement of ſcamen 
employed in his majeity's navy, and for eſtabliſhing a re- 
gular method for the punctual, ſpeedy, and certain pay— 
ment of their wages, as well as for reſcuing them from the 
arts of fraud and impoſition. The propoſal was corrobora- 
ted by divers petitions : the bill was prepared, read, print- 
ed, and after it had undergone {ome amendment, paſſed 
into the houſe of lords, where it was encountered with 


feveral objections, and dropped for this ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment. : | | 

The houſe of commons being defirons of preventing for 
the future ſuch diltreties as the poor had lately undergone, 
appointed a committee to conſider of proper provtſions to 
re{train the price of corn and bread within due bounds for 
the future. 
for perſons, papers, and records, and it was reſolved that all 
who attended the committee ſhould, have voices. Having 
enquured into the cauſes of the late ſcarcity, they agreed to 
leveral reſolutions, and a bill was brought in, to explain 


and amend the laws againſt regraters, forcitallers, and en- 


1 8 : e bb 3 
groflers of corn. The committee alſo received inſtructions 


to enquire into the abuſes of millers, mealmen; and bakers, 
with regard to bread, and to conſider of proper methods to 
prevent them in the ſequel, but no further progreſs was 
made in this important affair, which was the more intereſt— 


ing, as the lives of individuals, in a great meaſure, depen- 


ded upon a ſpeedy reformation; for the millers and bakers 
were laid to have adulterated their flour with common whit- 


ing, lime, bone-aſhes, allum, and other ingredients per- 


nicious to the human conſtitution; a conſummation of vil- 
lainy for which no adequate puniſhment could he inflicted. 
Among the meatures propoſed in parliament which did not 
ſucceed, one of the moſt remarkable was a bill prepared by 
mr. Role Fuller, mr. Charles Townſhend, and mr. Banks, 
to explain, amend, and render more effectual a law patfed 
in the reign of king William III. intituled, An act to pu- 
nich governors of plantations, in this kingdom, for crimes 
committed by them in the plantations.” . This bill was pro- 
poled in conſequencę of ſome complaints, ſpecifying acts of 
cruelty, folly and oppreſſion, by-which ſome Britiſh gover- 
nors had lately been diſtinguiſhed ; but betore the bill could 
be brought in the parliament was prorogued. 

- But no ſtep taken by the houſe of commons, in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, was more intereſting to the body of the peo- 
ple than the enquiry into the lots of Minorca, which had 
excited ſuch loud and univerſal clamour. By addrefles to 
the king, unanimouſly voted, the commons requeſted that 
his majeity would give directions for laying before them 
copies of all the letters and papers containing any intellt- 
gence received by the ſecretaries of ſtate, the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, or any others of his majeſty's miniſters, 
in relation tothe equipment of the French fleet at Toulon, 
or the defigns of the French on Minorca, or any other of 
his majeſty's poſſeſſions in Europe, ſince the firſt day of Ja- 
nuary 1755, tothe firſt day of Augult 1756. They like- 
wile deſired to peruſe a liſt of the ſhips of war that were 
equipped and made ready tor ſea, from the firſt of Auguſt, 
in the year 1755, to the 3oth of April, in the following 
year; with the copies of all ſailing orders ſent to the com- 
manders during that period; as alfo the ſtate and condition 
of his majeity's ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Great- Britain at 
the time of admtiral Byng's departure, with the ſquadron 
under his command, for the relief of Fort St- Philip, during 
the period of the time above-mentioned, according to the 
monthly returns made by the admiralty, with the'number 
of ſeamen multered and bor'n on board the reſpective ſhips. 
They demanded copies of all orders and inſtructions given 
to that admiral, and of letters written to and received from 


For this purpoſe they were empowered to ſend 
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him, during his continuance in that command, either by 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, or lords of the admiralty, relating 
to the condition of his ſquadron, and to the execution of 
his orders. In a word, they required the inſpecton of all 
papers which could, in any manner, tend to explain the loſs 
of Minorca, and the miſcarriage of mr. Byng's ſquadron, 
His majeſty complied with every article of their requeſts : 
the papers were preſented to the houſe, ordered to lie 


upon the table for the peruſal of the members, and finally 


referred to the conſideration of the committee of the whole 
houſe. In the courle of their deliberations they addreſſed 
his majeſty for more information, till at length the truth 
ſeemed to be ſmothered under ſuch an enormous burthen 
of papers as the efforts of a whole ſeſſion could not have 
properly removed. Indeed, many diſcerning perſons with- 
out doors began to deſpair of ſeeing the myſtery unfolded, 
as ſoon as the enquiry was undertaken by a committee of 
the whole houſe. They obſerved, that an affair of ſuch a 
dark, intricate, and ſuſpicious nature ought to have been 
referred to a ſelect and ſecret committee, choſen by ballot, 
empowered to ſend for perſons, papers, and records, and to 
examine witneſſes in the moſt ſolemn and deliberate man- 
ner: that the names of the committee ought to have been 
publiſhed, for the ſatisfaction of the people, who could have 
judged with ſome certainty whether the enquiry would be 
carried on with ſuch impartiality as the national misfortune 
required. They ſuſpected that this reference to a commit- 
tec of the whole houſe was a mal contrivance, to prevent a 
regular and minute inveſtigation; to introduce confuſion 
and conteſts, to puzzle, perplex, and obumbrate; to teaſe, 


fatigue, and diſguſt the enquirers, that the examination 
might be hurried over in a ſuperficial and perfunctory man- 


ner; and. the miniſtry, from this anarchy and confuſion 
of materials, half explored and undigeſted, derive a general 
parliamentary approbation, to which they might appeal 
from the accuſations of the people. A ſelect committee 
would have probably examined ſome of the clerks of the 
reſpective offices, that they might certainly know whether 


any letters or papers had been ſuppreſſed, whether the ex- 


tracts had been faithfully made, and whether there might 
not be papers of intelligence, which, though proper to be 
ſubmitted to a ſelect and ſecret committee, could not, 
conſiſtently with the honour of the nation, be commu— 
nicated to a committee of the whole houſe. Indeed, it 


does not appear that the miniſters had any foreign intelli- 


gence or correſpondence that could be much depended upon 
1n any matter of national importance, and no evidence was 
examined on the occaſion ; a circumſtance the leſs to be 
regretted, as in times palt evil miniſters haye generally 
found means to render {ſuch enquiries ineffectual ; and the 
{ame arts would, at any rate, have operated with the ſame 


efficacy, had a ſecret committee been employed at this 
juncture. Be that as it may, ſeveral reſolutions were report- 


ed from the committee, though ſome of them were not car- 
.ried by the majority without violent difpute and ſevere al- 
tercation. The firſt and laſt of their reſolutions require par- 
ticular notice. By the former, 1t appeared to the commit- 
tee, that his majeſty, from the 27th day of Auguſt, in the 
year 1755, to the 2oth day of April in the ſucceeding year, 
received ſuch repeated and concurrent intelligence, as gave 
juſt reaſon to believe that the French king intended to in- 
vade his dominions of Great-Britain or Ireland. In the latter 
they declared their opinion, that no greater number of ſhips 
of war could be ſent into the Mediterranean than were actu- 
ally ſent thither under the command of admiral Byng ; 
nor any greater re-enforcement than the regiment which 
was ſent, and the detachment equal to a battalion, which 
was ordered to the relief of Fort St. Philip, conſiſtently 
with the ſtate of the navy, and the various ſervices eſſen- 
tial to the ſafety of his majeſty's dominions, and the in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects. It muſt have been ſomething more 
powerful than ordinary conviction that ſuggeſted theſe opi- 
nions. Whatever reports might have been circulated by 


the French miniſtry, in order to amuſe, intimidate, and 


detach the attention of the Engliſh government from Ame— 
rica and the Mediterranean, where they really intended to 
exert themſelves, yet the circumſtances of the two nations 
being conſidered, one would think there could have been no 


juſt grounds to fear an invaſion of Great-Britain or Ireland, 


eſpecially when other intelligence ſeemed to point out much 
more probable ſcenes of action. But the laſt reſolution is 
ſtill more incomprehenſible to thoſe who know not exactly 
the baſis on which it was raiſed. The number of ſhips of 
war in actual commiſſion amounted to 250, having on board 
go, ooo ſeamen and marines. Intelligence and repeated in- 
formation of the French deſign upon Minorca had been 


fleet as marines, unleſs we include the order for another t 
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conveyed to the miniftry of England, about fix mon 
before it was put in execution. It is credible, that in , 
this time the nation could not equip or {pate above 11 fh. 
of the line and fix frigates, to fave the important ifla», 
Minorca? It is eaſy to conceive, that from a {landing arg 
of 50,000 men one regiment of troops could not have bee 
detached to re-enforce a garriſon, well knownto be intutlc... 
for the works it was deſtined to defend? To perf; . 
common intellects it appeared, that intelligence of the ,, 
mament of Toulon was conveyed to the admiralty as cara, 
the month of September, in the year 1755, with ext 
notice that it would conſiſt of 12 ſhips of the line; * 
the deſign againſt Minorca was communicated as earl; .. 
the 27th day of Auguſt, by conſul Banks, of Carthag. 
na; confirnmed by letters from conſul Bartes, at Ge, 
dated on the 17th and 26th of January, and receive , 
mr. Fox, ſecretary of fate, on the 4th and 11th of Fehn 
ary, as well as by many ſubſequent iutimations : that, . 
withſtanding theſe repeated advites, even after holljlj.. 
had commenced in Europe, when the garrifon of Ming,, 
amounted to no more than four incomplete regiments, 4, 
one company of artillary, 42 officers being abſent, and 
place otherwiſe unprovided for a ſiege, when the Mei. 
ranean ſquadron, commanded by mr. Edgecumbe, con. 
ſiſted of two ſhips of the line, and five frigates; nth. 
ſtores, ammunition, or proviſion, the abſent officers h. 
longing to the garriſon, recruits for the regiments, thy), 
ready raiſed, miners, nor any additional troops, were . 
to the iſland, nor the ſquadron augmented, till admit 
Byng failed from Spithead on the 6th day of April, with 1, 
more ſhips of the line than, by the moſt early and auth; 
tic intelligence, the government were informed would {4 
from Toulon, even when mr. Byng ſhould have been jgig, 
ed by commodore Edgecumbe; a junction upon which 1 
dependence ought to have been laid; that this ſquadron 
contained no troops. but ſuch as belonged to the four rej. 
ments in garriſon, except one battalion to ſerve in the 


0 


be embarked at Gibraltar, which order was neither obeyed 
nor underſiood : that, conſidering the danger to which Vi. 
norca was expoled, and the forwardneſs vf the enemx'; 
preparations at Toulon, admiral Oſborne, with 17 thing 
of the line and one frigate, who returned on the 16th of 
February, after having conveyed a fleet of merchant-ſhips, 
might have been detached to Minorca, without hazardins 
the coaſt of Grear-Britain ; for at that time, exclulire d 
this ſquadron, there were eight ſhips of the line and z: 
frigates ready manned, and 32 ſhips of the line and five 
frigates almoſt equipped: that admiral Hawke was ſent 
with 14 ſhips of the line and one frigate to cruiſe in the hay 
of Biſcay, after repeated intelligence had been received tit 
the French fleet had failed for the Weſt-Indies, and the 
eleven ſhips remained at Breſt and Rochefort were in want 
of hands and cannon, ſo that they could never ſerve to 
cover any embarkation or delcent, conſequently mr. Hawke's 
ſquadron might have been ſpared for the relief of Minorca: 
that, inftead of attending to this important object, the ad- 
miralty, on the 8th day of March ſent two ſhips of the line 
and three frigates to intercept a coaſting convoy off Cape 
Barfleur ; on the 11th of the fame month they detached 
two ſhips of the line to the Weſt Indies, and on the 191) 
two more to North-America, where they could be of lite 
immediate fervice; on the 23d two: of the line and tore 


frigares a convoy off Cherbourg; and on the 1ſt of Apri 


five ſhips of the line, including three returned from ts 
laſt fervice, to re-enforce fir Edward Hawke, already to 
ſtrong for the French fleet bound to Canada: that all thele 
ſhips might have been added to mr. Byng's 1quadron, 
without expoſing Great-Britain or Ireland to any hazard d 
invaſion: that at length mr. Byng was detached with 10 gies 
ſhips only, and even denied a frigate to repeat ſignals, 10! 
which he petitioned ; although at that very time there vers 
in port, excluſive of his ſquadron, 17 ſhips of the lin? and 
13 frigates ready for ſea, beſides 11 of the line and 19 itt 


gates almoſt equipped. From theſe and other chem. 


ſtances, particulariſed and urged with great vivacity, mag 


individuals inferred, that a great number of ſhips mg" 
have been detached to the Mediterranean than were actual 


* . . ; g * #4 | 
ſent with admiral Byrig : that the not ſending an cariler a0 


ſtronger force was one great cauſe of Minorca's being ol, 
and co-operated- with the delay of the miniſtry in 1endins 
thither a re-enforcements of troops, their neglect in ue, 
ing the officers of the garriſon to continue abſent from thei 
duty, and their omitting to give orders for raiſing mie“ 
to ſerve in the fortreſs of Mahon. ant 5 

The next enquiry in which the houſe of commons © 
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ved related to the contracts for victualling the forces in 
America, which were ſuppoſed by ſome patriots to be 


faudulent and unconſcionable. This ſuſpicion aroſe from 
In ambiguous expreſſion, on which the contractor being 


by the committee appointed to examine the 
articulars, he prudently interpreted it in ſuch a manner as 
himſelf from the reſentment of the legiſlature. 
therefore, reſolved that the contract entered 
into on the 26th day of March, in the year 1756, by the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, with William Baker, Chriſ— 
dopher Kilby, and Richard Baker of London, merchants, 
for furniſhing proviſions to the forces under the command 


# of the earl of Loudoun was prudent and neceflary, and pro- 
per adapted to the ſecuring a conſtant and effectual ſup- 


tor thoſe forces in America. 


* 


The preceding ſeſſion an addreſs had been preſented to 


1 the king by the houſe of commons, deſiring his majeſty 


vould give orders for laying before them ſeveral papers re- 
huing to diſputes which had lately ry between his 
exceflency Charles Knowles, eſq. and 


ome of the principal 


inhabitants of the iſland of Jamaica. This governor was 
E accuſed of many illegal, cruel, and arbitrary acts, during 
E hc courſe of his arbitration : bur theſe imputations he in- 


curred by an exertion of power which was in itlelf laudable, 
E nd well intended for the commercial intereſt of the iſland, 


his was his changing the feat of government, and pro— 
curing an act of aſſembly for removing the leveral laws, re- 
E cords, books, papers, and writings belonging to leveral 
offices in that iſland, from Spanith-Town to Kingſton; and 
bor obliging the ſeveral officers to keep their offices, and hold 
a ſupreme court of judicature, at this laſt place, to which 


. he had moved the ſeat of government. 


Spaniſh- | own, 


otherwiſe called St. Jago de la Vega, the old capital, was 
an inconſiderable inland place, of no ſecurity, trade, or 
importance; whereas, Kingſton was the centre of com- 
merce, ſituated on the ſide of a fine harbour filled with 
E (hips, well ſecured from the inſults of an enemy, large, 
E wealthy, and flouriſhing. Here the merchants dwell, and 
E ſhip the greateſt part of the ſugars that grow upon the 
E ifland. They found it extremely inconvenient and expen- 
© five to take out their clearances at Spaniſh-Town, which 
E {lands at a conſiderable diſtance, and the ſame inconveni- 
ence and expence being felt by the reſt of the inhabitants, 
E who had occaſion to proſecute ſuits at law, or attend the 
aſlembly of the land, they joined in repreſentations to the 
governor, requeſting, that, in conſideration of thele 1n- 
E conveniences, added to that of the weakneſs of Spaniſh- 
& Town and the importance of Kingſton, the ſeat of govern- 


Oo 


ment might be removed. He complied with their requeſt, 
and in ſo doing entailed upon himſelf the hatred and reſent- 
ment of certain powerful planters, who poſſeſſed eſtates in 
and about the old town of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deſert- 


dd. 


This ſeems to have been the real ſource of the animo— 


E ity and clamour incurred by mr. Knowles, againſt whom 
a petition, ſigned by 19 members of the aſſembly, had been 
bent to England, and preſented to his majeſty. In the two 
ſeſſions preceding this year the affair had been brought into 
the houſe of commons, where this governor's character 


1 


to the diſpute were examined. 


aas painted in frightful colours, and divers papers relating 


Mr Knowles having by 


E this time returned to England, the ſubject of his adminiſtra- 
tion was revived, and referred to a committee of the whole 
E houſe. | 


In the mean time, petitions were preſented by ſeveral 


E merchants of London and Liverpool, concerned in the 
& wade to Jamaica, alledging, that the removal of the pub- 
E lc courts, offices, and records of the iſland of Jamaica to 
E Aingſton, and fixing the ſeat of government there, had 
been productive of many important advantages, by render- 
ung the ſtrength of the iſland more formidable, the proper- 


y of the traders and inhabitants more ſecure, and the pro- 


| {ecution of all commercial buſineſs more expeditious and 


«ls expenſive than formerly; therefore, praying that the 


| Purpoſes of the act paſſed in Jamaica for that end might be 
| carried into effectual execution, in ſuch manner as the 
| houſe ſhould think proper. The committee having exami- 
ned a great number of papers, agreed to ſome reſolutions, 
| porting, that a certain reſolution of the aſſembly of Ja- 
& aca, dated on the 29th day of October, in the year 
753, implying a claim of right in that aſſembly to raiſe and 
apply public money without the conſent of the governor 
ck council, was illegal, repugnant to the terms of his ma- 


| : 
| eſty's commiſſion to his 


overnor of the ſaid ifland, and 


vetogatory of the rights of the crown and people of Great- 
Eilan: that the fix laſt reſolutions taken in the aſſembly 
| © Jamaica, on the 29th day of October, in the year 1753, 
Number 92. 
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proceeded on a manifeſt miſapprehenſion of the king's in- 
ſtruction to his governor, requiring him not to give his aſ- 
{ent to any bill of an unuſual or extraordinary nature and 
importance, wherein his majeſty's prerogative, or the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects, might be prejudiced, or the trac or 
ſhipping of the kingdom any ways affected, unleſs there 
ſhould be a clauſe inſerted, ſuſpending the execution of. 
ſuch bill until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known; that 
ſuch inſtruction was juſt and neceſſary, and no alteration of 
the conſtitution of the iſland, nor any way derogatory tothe 
rights of the ſubjects in Jamaica. From theſe reſolutions the 
reader may perceive the nature of the diſpute which had ari- 
ſen between the people of Jamaica and their governor, vice- 


admiral Knowles, whole conduct on this occaſion ſeems to 


have been juſtified by the legiſlature. The parliament, how - 

ever, forbore to determine the queſtion, whether the remo- 

val of the courts of judicature from Spaniſh-Town to Kinel- 

ton was a meaſure calculated for the intereſt of the iſland in 

general. | 

The laſt ſubje& which we ſhall mention, as having fallen 

under the cognizance of the commons during this ſeſſion of 
parliament, was the {tate of Milford-Haven on the coaſt of 
Wales, one of the moſt capacious, ſafe, and commodions 

barbours in Great-Britain. Here the country affords many 

conveniences for building ſhips of var, and erecting forts, 

docs, quays, and magazines. It might be fortified at a 

very ſmall expence, ſo as to be quite ſecure from any at- 

tempts of the enemy, and rendered by far the moit uſeful 
harbour in the kingdom for fleets, cruiſers, trading thips, 

and packet-boats, bound to and from the weſtward, for 
from hence they may put to ſea almoſt with any wind, and 

even at low-water : they may weather Scilly and Cape-Clear 
when no veſfel can tur from the Britiſh channel, or out of 
the French ports of Breſt and Rochefort, and as a polt can 
travel from hence in three days to London, it might become 
the centre of very uleful {ea intelligence. A petition trom 
ſeveral merchants in London was preſented, and recom— 
mended to the houle in a meiſage from the king, fpecitying 
the advantages of this harbour, and the imall expence ar 
which it might be fortified, and praying that the houſe 
would take this important ſubject into conlideration. Ac 
cordingly, a committee was appointed for il:is purpoſe, 
with power to fend for perſons, pa ers, and records; and 
every circumPance relating to it was examined with accura- 
cy and deliberation. At length the report being made to 
the houſe by mr. Charles Townſhend, they unanimouſly 
agreed to an addreſs, repreſenting to his majeſty, that niany 
great loſſes had been {uttained by the trade of the kingdom, 
in time of war, from the want of a fafe harbour on the weſ- 
tern coaſt of the iſland, for the reception and protection of 
merchant ſhips, and tending out cruiſers ; that the harbour 
of Milford-Haven, in the county of Pembroke, is mott ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, and, if properly defended and fecur- 
ed, in every reſpect adapted to the anſwering thoſe impor— 
tant purpoſes : they, therefore, humbly befought his ma- 
jeſty, that he would give immediate directions tor erecting 
batteries, with proper cover, on the fides of the faid har- 
bour, in the moſt convenient places for guarding the en- 
trance called Hubberſtone-road, and alto ſuch other fortifi- 
cations as might be neceſſary to ſecure the interior parts of 
the harbour, and that, until ſuch batteries and fortifications 
could be completed, ſome temporary defence might be pro- 
vided for the immediate protection of the ſhips and veſſels 
lying in the ſaid harbour; finally, they aſſured him the 
houſe would make good to his majeſty all ſuch expences as 
ſhould be incurred for theſe purpoſes. The addreſs met 
with a gracious reception, and a promiſe that ſuch direc- 
tions ſhould be given. The harbour was actually fur- 
veyed, the places were pitched upon for batteries, and the 
eſtimates prepared, but no further progreſs had ſince been 
mace. | 

We< have now finiſhed the detail of all the material tranſ- 

actions of this ſeſſion, except what relates to the fate of ad- 
miral Byng, which now claims our attention, In the mean 

time, we may obſerve, that on the 4th day of July the ſeſ- 

ſion was cloſed with his majeſty's harangue, the moſt re- 

markable and pleaſing paragraph of which turned upon his 

royal aſſurance, that the ſuccour and preſervation of his 
dominions in America had been his conſtant care, and, 
next to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, ſhould continue to ve 
his great and principal object. He told them he had taken 
ſuch meaſures as, he truſted, by the bleſſing of God, might 
effectually diſappoint the deſigns of the enemy in thoſe 
parts; that he had no further view but to vindicate the quſt 
rights of his crown and ſubjects from the molt injurious en- 
croachments ; to preſerve tranquillity, as far as the circum- 
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ſtances of things might admit; to prevent the true friends 
of Britain, and The liberties of Europe from being oppreſſed 
and endangered by any unprovoked and unnatural con- 


Juné ion. 


Ok all the tranſactions that diſtingmſhed this year, the 
molt extraordinary was the ſentence executed on admiral 
Byng, the ſon of that great officer who had acquired ſuch 
honour by his naval exploits in the preceeding reign, and 
was ennobled for his ſervices, by the title of lord viſcount 

Forrington. His fecond fon, Jobn Byng, had from his 

earlicft” youth been trained to his father's profeſſion; and 
Was ge 1 ey 2zmed one of the belt officers in the navy, 
when he embarked in that expedition to Minorca, which co- 
vered his Se with diſgrace, and even expoled him to 

[I the horrors of an ignominious death. On the 28th day 
of December, his ti ial began. before a court-martial, held 
on board the hip St. George, in the harbour of Portſ⸗ 
nouth, to which place mr. Byng had been conveyed from 
Greenwich by a party of horſe-ouards, and inſulted by the 
Populace 2 every town and village through which he pat- 
ied. The court having proceeded to examine the ey idences 
for the crown and the priſoner, from day to day, in the 
courle of a long f1 eting, agreed unanimouſly to 37 reſolu- 
tions, implying their opinion, that admiral Byng, during 
the engagement between the Britiſh and French ſlcets on 
the 2oth day of May laſt, did not do his utmoſt endeavour 
to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French king, 
which it was bis duty to have engaged, and to aſſiſt ſuch of 
his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, which it was his duty 
to babe aſſiſted; and that he did not exert his utmolt power 
for the relief of St. Philip's-caſtle. They, therefore, unani— 
mouſly agreed, that he fell under part ot the twelith article 
of an act of parliame nt paſted in the 22d year of the preſent 
18 for amending, explaining, and reducing into one 
act of N the laws relating to the government of his 
majeſty's ſhips, veflels, and forces by ſea; and as that arti- 
cle pol itively prefcribed death, without any alternative left 
to the diſcretion of tlie court under any variation of circum- 


{tances, they unanimoully - adjudged the ſaid admiral John 


to be thot to death, at ſuch time and on board of ſuch 
as the lord-commiſtioners of the ; admiralty {ſhould 
lirect. But as it e by the evidence of the 
0 were near the admiral's perſon, that no back- 
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WAI 3 Wads perceiyable in him during the «ac Hon, nor any 


miar k of fear or contuſion either in hi e or beha- 
viour ; but that he de! ivereT1 his onder coolly and diſtinct- 
ly, without ſe eming deiicient in perional courage, and from 
other circu mſlances they believed his milco; duct t did not 
ariſe either from cowardice or Gifaitection, they unani— 
OY. And carnelily recommended him as a proper ob ject 
The admiral himfeit benaved through the w ole 
h the moſt cheartul compoture, lecnungiy the effect 
bus INNOCENCE, upon which, perhaps, he too much 
relied” yy pin after he had heard the evidence examined 
againſt him, and finiſhed his own defence, he laid his ac- 


count 1n being honourably acquitted, and ordered his coach 


CC 


to be ready for conveying him directly from the tribunal to 
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London. A gentleman, his friend, by whom he was at- 


tended, having received intimation of the ſentence to be 
pronounced, thought it his duty to prepare him for the oc- 
caſion, that he might ſummon all his fortitude to his affiſt- 
ance, and: \ccordin: gly made him acquainted with the infor- 


-5*s reaſons for not ligning the warrant for admiral 
Byng's exccution : 

It may be thought great preſumption in me to differ from ſo great autho- 
rity as that of the twelve judges; but when a man is called upon to lign his 
name to an act which is to give aut hority tothe ſhedding of blo 0d, he ought 
to be guided by his own conſcience, and not by the opin' ons of other men, 

6 In the caſe before us, it is not the merit of admiral Byng that I confider : 


. Admiral F 


whether he deſerves death or not, it is not a queſtion for me to decide; but 


whether or not his life can be taken away by the ſentence pronounced on him 
by the court-martial, and after having ſo clearly explained their motive for 
pronounc ing ſuch a ſentence, is the point which alone has emp! 07 ed my moſt 
Jerious conlideration, 

The 12th article of war, on which admiral Byng's ſentence is ede 
ſays (according to my underſtanding of its meaning) * That every perſon, 


who, in time of action, ſhall withdraw, keep bac, or not come into fight, - 


or do his utmoſt, &c. through motives of cowardice, negligence, or. dijat- 
fection, ſhall ſuller death,” The court-martial does, 1n expreſs v words, ac- 
quit admiral Byng of cowardice and diſatfection, and does not name the word 
negligeuce, admiral Byng does not, as I conceive, fall under the letter or 
defeription of the 1 2th article of war. It may be ſaid, that negligence is 
implied, though the word. is not mentioned, otherwiſe the court-martial 
would not have b: ought his offence under the 12th article, having acquitted 
him of cowardice and diſaffection. But it muſt be acknowledged that the 
neglige: nee implied, cannot be wilful negligence; for wilful negligence, in 
1 0 miral Byng's fituation, muſt have proceeded either from cowardice or diſ- 
Fetion, and he is expreſsly acquitted of both theſe crimes: beſides, theſe 
crimes, which are implied only, and not named, may indeed juſtify ſuſpicion 
and private opinion, but cannot ſatisfy the conſcience in caſe of blood, 
Admiral Byng's fate was referred to a court-martial, his life and death 


land: fullen clouds of 
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mation he had received. The admiral gave tokens of f 5 
priſe and reſentment, but betrayed no marks of fear gy d 
order either then or in the court when the fentence wa; 
nounced. On the contrary, while divers members of“, the 
court- martial manifeſted grief, anxiety, and trepidatis; On, 
ſhedding tears, and ſighing with extraordinary emotion he 
heard his doom denounced without undergoing the le alt a 
teration of feature, and made a low obcifance to the preſid 
and the other members of the court as he retired. 

The officers who compoſed this tribunal were fo ſeng11, 
of the law's ſev erity, that they unanimouſſy ae ; 
letter to the board of admiralty, containing this remark! 
paragraph :—* We cannot help laying the diſtreffes of 
minds before your lordſhips on this occaſion, in find; | 
ourſelves under a neceſſity of condemning a man to de; 
from the great ſeverity of the 12th article of war, part] 
which he falls under, which admits of no mitigation if the 
crime ſhould be committed by an error in judegment ; » an 
therefore, for our own conſciences' fake, as w ell as in 
tice to the priſoner, we pray your lord{hips, in the f 
earneſt manner, to recommend him to bis majeſty' 
mency.“ The lords of the admiralty, inſtead of comp): 
with the requeſt of the court-martial, tranſmitted tn 
ter to the king, with copies of their proceedings, an a 1... 
ter from themſelves to his majeſty, ſpecifying a doubt wit 
regard to the legality of the ſentence, as the crime o 5 
ligence, for which the admiral had been con demned, was 
not expreſſed in any part of the proceedings. At the aun 
time, copies of two petitions from George lord vifcount 
Torrington, in behalf of his kinſman admiral Byng we 
ſubmitted to his majeſty's royal wiſdom and determi 191 
All the friends and relations of the n convict em. 
ployed and exerted their influence and intereſt for his pa 
don; and as the circumſtances had ene fo ſtrong! 
his favour, it was ſuppoted that the ſceptre of royal me 
would be extended for his prefervation : but infamous ar 
were uſed to wher the ſavage 13 of the Populac ce the 


Kent 


: 1 


blood. The cry of vengeance was aloud: throughout tie 
bar mh and malevolence ; inter- 
poſing, were {aid to obſtruct the genial beams of the bel 
virtue that adorns the throne ; and the ſovere 180 was given 
to underſtand that the execution of admiral Byng was 
victim abſolutely neceſſary to appeaſe the TO of the peo. 
ple. His majeſty, in conſequence of e repreſentation 
made by the lords of the admitalty , reterr 188 the 1 eto 
the conſideration of che twelve judges, who Were Un nl 
moully of opinion that the ſentence was legal. his re 
being tranſmitted from the privy-council to the a FO 10 Y, 
their lordſhips iſflued a warrant for EXC <cuting the ſentence 
of death on the 28th day of February. One « gentleman at 
the board, however, refuſed to ſublcribe the warrant, a 
igning for his refuſal the reaſons which 1 We have inſerted b 
way ot note, for the ſatisfaction of the reader m. 

Though mercy was denied to the erin nat: the:crown 


1 


ſeemed to do nothing that ſhould be thought LICORAACAL 
vith law. A member of partament, who had fat upon the 
court-martial at Portſmout h, rote up in his place, and made 


application to the houſe of commons in behalf of tall aud 
ſave ral other members of that trihn nal, praying the aid 91 
the legiſlature, to be releaſed from the oath Of ſecrecy im- 
poſed on courts- martial, that che „ might dic 

grounds on which l of death had 


Pa led oh AUINN 
1 
were left to their opinions. The court- martial condemn him to death, e. 
auſe, as they . ly ſay, they were und era bg ceflity of doing i, 
for of the letter of the ſaw, the ſeverity of which they 5 line el of,” be 
it admits of no mitigation, The ö terial expreisly ſay, nat lor 
lake of their conſeiences, as well as in juſtice to the prifoner, they moi e 
neſtly recommend him to his majelty for inercy ; it is e idenr then, that, in 
the Opinions and conſcie ces of the 1 Jud; Ses, he Was not del lern ing 300 death. 
* The queſtion then is, {hall the opinions or nccetlities of the c: MQrteinal 
determine admiral Byng? s fate? If it ſhould be the laiter, he wil be er gent ⸗ 
ed contrary to the intentions and meaning of his judges ; if the ſora, 115 
lite is not ſorfeited. His Judges declare him not deſerving of death; but, 


| miſtaking either the meanin, 3 OL the law, or tie nature ot Bis Gen 5 Ley 


bring him under an article of w ar, Which, according to their own de 
of his offence, he does not, I conceive, fall under; and then they condenu 
him to death, becauſe, as they lay, the law admits of no mit igatie 85 in 
a man's life he taken away by ſuch a ſentence! I would not 9 be 
Wander i and have it believed that T judge of admiral Byng's delt“! 
that was the buſineſs of a court-martial; and it is my duty only to act de 
cording to my conſcience : which, after deliberate con! ideration, alli 0 | b 


the beſt light a poor under ſanding can afford it, remains ſtill in As Il, and. 


therefore I cannot conſent to ſign a warrant whereby the ſentence of the 
court-martial May be carried Rae execution ; for I cannot help tl) inkit 87 
that however criminal admiral Byng may be, his life! l3 not forfeited by that 
ſentence. I do not mean to find fault with other men's opinions; all I en- 
deavour at, is to give reaſons for my own; and all I defire or wilh is that 
may not be miſunderſtood; I do not pretend to judge admiral Byng's detert*, 
nor give any opinion on the propriety of the act. 

digned, 6th Feb. 7575 at the Admiralty. 
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* ing, and, perhaps, diſcover ſuch Arm ances as might 
3 is the {ſentence to be 1 improper. Although this applica— 
ton produced no reſolution in the houle, the King, on the 
eth day of February, ſent a W eto the commons by 
I = Secretary Pitt, importing, Hat though he had deter- 
z Woe to let the law take its orte with rel ation to admiral 
Bong, and reſiſted all ſollicitations to the conti ary, vet, as 
. Lene of the houſe had e {ome cruples about 
the lentence, his majeſty had thought fit to reſpite the exe- 
i «tion Of it, that there might be an opyortunity of Knowing, 
; by che ſeparate examination of the members of the Courts 
dal, upon oath, what grounds there were for ſuch ſeru— 
| Js, and that his majeſty was reſolved {till to let the ſen— 
I ace be carried into execution, unicls it ſhould appear 
# om the ſaid examination, that admiral Byng. was unjuſtly 
ndemned. The ſentence might be ſtrictly legal, and, at 
Wl ame ume, very ſe vere, according to the maxim, ſum 
* m jus ſumma injuria. In fuch caſes, and perhajs in 
{ich caſes only, the rigour of the law ought to be ſoftened 
® che lenient band of the royal prerogative. That this 
s the cale of admiral Byng appears from the warm and 
We. er interceition of his jury, a ſpecies of interceſſion which 
ach n generally, if not always, prevailed at the foot of the 
ſi one, when any thing favourable for the criminal had ap- 
ared in the courle ol the trial, How much more then 
1 dish it have been expected to ſucceed, when carneſtly 
ws "ed as a caſe of conſcience, in behalf of a man whom his 
jd ges had expreſsly acquitted of cowardice and treachery, 
the only TWO imputations that rendered him criminal in the 
leyes of the nation! Such an interpoſition of the crown in 
RF rliamentary tranſactions was irregular, unneceffary, and 
lat another juncture might have been productive of violent 
| 1 ats and declamation. At preſent, however, it paſled 
without cenſure, as the effect of inattention, rather than a 
Wactgn to encroach upon the privileges of the houſe: 
E The meflage being communicated, a bill was immediate- 
E | brought in, to releaſe the mobs: s of the court-martial 
* 9775 obligation of lecrecy, and pulled through the 
. wer-houle without oppoition : but in the houſe of lords 
appeared to be deſtitute of a OP foundation. They 
Wien: meſſage to the co! Ons, deſiring them to give leave 
What ſuch of the members of the cout _—_— wtial as were mem- 
pers of that houſe might attend their lordihips, in order to 
ö F xamined on the ſecond reading of the bill; according- 
0 , they and the reſt of the court-n Martial attended, and an- 
nan . ered all queſtions without helitation. As they did not 
inſiſt upon any excuſe, nor prod ice any ſatisfactory reaſon 
* thew! ng that the man they had condemned was a pro- 
a object of mercy, their lord{hips were of opinion that 
Where was no occaſion for paſſing any ſuch bill, which, 
wercfore, they aimoſt unanimouſly rejected. It is not eaſy 
io conceive what ſtronger reaſons could be given for proving 
| mi, Byng an object of mercy than thoſe mentioned in the 
F iter ſent to the board of admiralty by the members of the 
FE court-martial, who were Empowe cd to try the imputed of- 
Lobe, conſequently mull have been deemed well qualificd 
Eto judge of his conduct. 
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oke of jui! tice, prepared hi mſelf for death with reſigna- 
| tn and tranquility, He maintained a ſurpriſing chear- 
Finch to the lat, nor did he, from his condemnation. to 
Ilus execution, exhibit che lealt ſign of impatience or ap- 
Ipcchenſion. During that interval he had remained on 
board of the Minarque, a a third- rate {hip of ' war, anchor- 

ed inthe harbour of Portſmouth, under a ſtrong guard, in 
Leadoch of the marſhal of the admiralty. On dhe 14th of 


tothe ſquadron at Spithead being manned and armed, 
taming their captains and officers, with a detachment 
wh arines, attended this lolemnity 1 in the pepe which 
vas allo de with an infinite number of other boats 
ſand veſlels filled with ſpectators. About noon the admi- 
Ira havin g taken leave of a clergyman, and two triends 
* accompanied him, walked out of the great cabin to 
i quarter. dec, where two files of marines were ready 
*Xecute the ſentence. He advanced with a firm deli- 
e ſtep, a compoſed and reſolute countenance, and re- 
to ſuffer with his face uncovered, until his friends 
iclenting that his Tooks would poſſibly intimidate the 
(ders, and prevent their taking aim properly, he ſubmit- 
Ito their requeſt, threw his hat on the dec, knecied on 
e Cuſhion, tied one white handkerchief over his eyes, and 
copped the other as a ſignal for his executioners, who fired 
volley lo deciſive, that five balls pafied through his bo- 

„and he'dro: pped down dead in an inſtant. The time in 
wich this tragedy was acted, from his walking out of the 
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"The unfortunate admiral being thus abandoned to the 


A March, the day fixed for his execution, the boats belong- 
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cabin to his being depoſited in the coſſin, did not exceed 
three minutes. 

Thus fell, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, admiral 
John Byng, who, whatever his errors and indiſcretions 
might have been, ſeems to be rathly condemned, meanly 
given up, and cruelly facriticed to vile contiderations. The 
lentiments of his own fate he avowed on the verge of eter- 
nity, when there was no longer any cauſe of 4jfmul: ation, 
in he following decl: aration, which, immediately be 


efore 


us death, he delivered to the marſhal of the ad liralty. 


A few moments will now deliver me from the virule nt 
perſecution, and fruftrate the further malice of mv enen lies. 
Nor ned Ienvy them a life ſubjeck to the tentations my 
injuries, and the injuſtice done me mult create; 
I am that juttice will be done to my reputation hereafter 
the manner and caule. of raifing and kee bing up che po- 
pular clamour and prejud! ce againſt me will be ſeen thr gh. 
1 ſhall be conſide ed (as I now perceive myſelf) a victim 
deſtined to divert the. indignation and retentment of an in- 
jured and deluded people from the pioper objects. My 
enemies themſelves muſt now think me innocent. 
for me, at this my laſt moment, that I know my owe in- 
nocence, and am conlcious that no part of my coun v 
misfortuncs can be owing to me. I heartily with the | 
ding my blood may contribute to the! happ inefs and fe: VICE 
of my country, but cannot reſign my jail 9 alm to a faith 
ful diſcharge of my duty acc ord! 8 to the beſt of my jud; ge- 
ment, and the ucmole e: cCrtion of my ability 1101 his maſeſt 5 
honour, and my country's lervice. Tam forry my endea- 
vours were not attended with more fuccets, and that the ar- 
mament under my command proved too. ww 1 16 inccezd 
in an expedition of fuch moment. Truth has prevailed 
over calumny and talſchood, and juſtice has wiped off the 
ignominious ſtain of my ſuppoſed want of perſonel courage, 
and the charge of diſaffection. My heart acquits me of 
cheſe crimes: but who can be preſumptuoufly ſure of his 
own judgement ? If my crime is an error in judgement, or 
differing in opinion from my judges, and if yet the error in 
judgement ſhould be on their fide, God forgive them, as 


[ do, and may the diſtreſs of their minds, and uneafineſs 
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of their conſciences, which in juſtice to me they have re- 


preſented, be believed, and ſubſide as my reſentment has 
done. The Supreme Judge ſees all hearts and motives, 
and to him I mall ſubmit the juſtice of my cauſe.” 
Notwithitanding all that has been mt ud in his favour, not- 
withilanding the infamous arts tha were practiſed to Keep 
up the cry 1; rzainſt him, notwithſtanding this ſolemn appe 1 
0 e en in his lalt moments, and even ee ion of 


aL. The will fili 5 of opinion, that it the | {Fit 


oi a Britiſh admiral had been properly exe:r<d.rche French: 


14 
fleet would have been defeated, and M norca relieved. 
A man's opinion of danger varies a1 dit terent times, ia con- 
ſequence of an irregular tide of animal tpirits [1 
actuated by conſiderations which he dares not avow. After 
an ofiicer, thus influenced, has heſitated or ke pr al Hof in 
the hour of trial, the mind, eager for its own juſtification, 
aflembles, with furpritiag indultry, every. favourible cir- 
cumliznice of excuſe, and broods over them with parental 
partiality, until it becomes not only ſatisfied, but even ena- 
moured of their beauty and complexion, like a doating mo- 
ther, blind to the deformity of her own offspring. Wha: - 
ever mr. Byng's internal feelings might have been, whatever 


confequences might have attended his behaviour on that 


4 
5 Alle 


occaſion: as the 8 before which he was tried acquit- | 


ted him expreſsly of cowardice and treachery, he was with— 
out all doubt, a proper object for royal clemency, and 0 
impartial polterity will judge him, aſter all thoſe diſhonour- 

able motives of faction and of fear, by which his fate was 

influenced, ſhall be loſt in oblivion, or remembered with 
diſdain. The people of Great-Britain, e flerce, im- 
patient, and clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon 
every petty miſcarriage, with trials, Courts- martial, and dif 
miſſions, which tend only to render their military comman— 
ders raſh and precipitate, the populace more licentious and 
intractable, and to diſgrace the n. ational character in the 
opinion of mankind. 

Thoug Zh the parliament of Great-Britain unanimouſly con- 
curred in ſtrengthening the hands of government, for a vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war, thole liberal ſupplies had 
like to have proved insffectual through a want of harmony 
in her councils. In the courſe of the laſt year the clamo- 
rous voice of diſſatisfaction had been raifed by a ſeries of 
diſappointments and miſcarriages, which were imputed to 
want of intelligence, ſagacity, and vigour in the adminiſ- 
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tration. The defeat of Braddock, the reduction of Oſwego, 
and other forts in America, the delay of armamenrs, the 
neglect of opportunities, ineffectual cruiſes, abſurd diſpo- 
ſitions of fleets and ſquadrons, the diſgrace in the Medi- 
terranian, and the loſt of Minorca, were numbered among 
the misfortunes that flowed from the crude deſigns of a weak 
diſpirited miniſtry ; and the proſpect of their acquieſcing 
in a continental war brought them ſtill farther in the con- 
tempt and deteſtation with the body of the people. In 
older to conciliate the good-will of thoſe whom their con- 
duct had diſobliged, to acquire a freſh ſtoc of credit with 
their fellow. ſubjects, and remove from their own ſhoulders 
part of what future cenſure might enſue, they admitted into 
a ſhare of the adminiſtration a certain ſet of gentlemen, re- 
markable for their talents and popularity, headed by mr. 
Pitt and mr. Legge, eſteemed the two moſt illuſtrious patriots 
of Great-Britain, alike diſtinguiſhed and admired for their 
unconquerable ſpirit and untainted integrity. The former of 
theſe was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, the other chanceller 
of the exchequer ; and their friends were veſted with other 
honourable though ſubordinate offices. _ : 
So far the people were charmed with the promotion of in- 
dividuals, upon whoſe virtues and abilities they had the moſt 
perfect reliance : but theſe new ingredients would never 
thoroughly mix with the old leven. The adminiſtration 
became an emblem of the image that Nebuchadnezzar ſaw 
in his dream, the leg was of iron, and the foot was of 
clay. The old junto found their new aſſociates very unfit 
for their purpoſes. They could neither perſuade, cajole, 
nor intimidate them into meaſures which they thought re- 
pugnant to the true intereſt of their country. The new 
miniſters combated in council every ſuch plan, however pa- 
troniſed: they openly oppoſed in parliament every deſign 
which they deemed unworthy of the crown, or prejudicial 
to the people, even though diſtinguiſhed by the pred1- 
lection of the ſovereign. Far from bargaining for their 
places and ſurrendering their principles by capitulation, 
they maintained in office their independency and candour 
with the moſt vigilant circumſpection, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſhow, that he is the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign 
who acts with the greateſt probity towards the ſubject. 
Thoſe who immediately ſurrounded the throne were ſup— 
poſed to have concealed the true characters of theſe faithtul 


ſervants from the knowledge of their royal maſter; to have 


repreſented them as obſtinate, imperious, ignorant, and 
even lukewarm in their loyalty; and to have declared, that 
with ſuch colleagues it would be impoſſible to move the 
machine of the government according to his majeſty's in- 
clination. Thete ſuggeſtions, artfully inculcated, produced 
the deſired effect: on the gth day of April mr. Pitt, by his 
majeſty's command, reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the ſouthern department. In the room of mr. Legge, 
the king was pleaſed to grant the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer to the right honourable lord Mansfield, chiet- 


- juſtice of the court of King's-Benci the ſame perſonage 


whom we have mentioned before under the name of mr. 
Murray, follicitor-general, now promoted or enobled for 
his extraordinary merit and important ſervices. The fate 
of mr. Pitt was extended to ſome of his principal friends: 
the board of admiralty was changed, and fome other re- 
movals were made with the fame intention. 

What was intended as a diſgrace ro mr. Pitt and mr. 
Legge turned out one of the moſt ſhining circumſtances of 
their characters. The whole nation ſeemed to riſe up, as 
one man, in the vindication of their fame: every mouth was 
opened in their praiſe; and a great number of reſpectable 
cities and corporations preſented them with the freedom of 


their reſpective ſocieties, encloſed in gold boxes of curious 


workmanſhip, as teſtimonies of their peculiar veneration. 
What the people highly eſteem, they in a manner idolize. 
Not content with making offerings ſo flattering and grate- 
ful to conſcious virtue, they conceived the moſt violent 
prejudices againſt thoſe gentlemen who ſucceeded in the 
adminiſtration; fully convinced, that the ſame perſons who 
had ſunk the nation in the preſent diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
who had brought on her diſhonour, and reduced her to 
the verge of deſtruction, were by no means the fit inſtru- 
ments of her delivery and redemption. The whole king- 
dom catched fire at the late changes ; nor could the power, 
the cunning and the artifice of à faction long ſupport it 
againſt the united voice of Great-Britain, which ſoon 
pierced the ears of the ſovereign. It was not poſſible to 
perſuade the people that ſalutary meaſures could be ſug- 


geited or purtued, except by the few, whoſe zeal for the 


honour of their country, and ſteady adherence to an up- 


right difintereſted conduct, had fecured their confidence, 


be got in readineſs to put to ſea on the ſhorteſt notice, and 


appointed his ſubaltern. Sir John Mordaunt was preferte 


and claimed their veneration. A great number of adq; 
dutifully and loyally expreſſed, ſollicited the king, ... 
ready to meet half way the wiſhes of his faithful people k 
reſtore mr. Pitt and mr. Legge to their former employmey, 
Upon this they reſted the ſecurity and honour of the na, 
as well as the public expectation of the ſpeedy and ſuccei 
ful iſſue of a war, hitherto attended with diſgraces * 
misfortunes. Accordingly, his majeſty was graciqy 
pleaſed to redeliver the ſeals to mr. Pitt, appointed hit, i- 
cretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, on the , / 
day of June, and fivedays after the office of chancellos 0 
the exchequer was reſtored to mr. Legge: promotions ih, 
afforded univerſal ſatisfaction. I 

It would not, perhaps, be poſlible to exclude from 
ſhare in the adminiſtration all who were not perfectly os, 
able to the Pope. however unpopular the late mini 
might appear, {till they poſſeſſed ſufficient influence in y, 
privy-council, and credit in the houſe of commons, , 
thwart every meaſure in which they did not themſche 
partake. This conſideration, and very recent experichc 
probably dictated the neceſſity of a coalition, falutary ;, 
itſelf and prudent, becauſe it was the only means of aft 
ing the rage of faction, and healing thoſe diviſions, mo. 
pernicious to the public than the moſt miſtaken and bl. 
dering councils. Sir Robert Henley was made Jord-kee, 
of the great ſeal, and ſworn of his majeſty's privy-counci 
on the 13th day of June; the cuſtody of the privy-ſeal ug 
committed to earl Temple: his grace the duke of Ne. 
caſtle, mr. Legge, mr. Nugent, lord vitcount Duncanng; 
and mr. Grenville, were appointed commiſſioners for er 
ecuting the office of treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequet 
lord Anſon, admirals Boſcawen and Forbes, dr. Hay, m. 
Weſt, mr. Hunter, and mr. Elliot, to preſide at tj: 
board of admiralty : mr. Fox was gratified with the office 
of receiver and paymaſter-general of all his majeſty's guards, 
garriſons, and land forces; and the earl of Thomond yi: 
made treaſurer of the king's houſehold, and ſworn of hi 
majeſty's privy-council. Other promotions likewiſe tool; 
place, with a deſign to gratify the adherents of either pany; 
and fo equally was the royal tavour diſtributed, that the u. 
moſt harmony for a long time ſubſiſted. Ingredients ſeen. 
ingly heterogeneous conſolidated into one uniform mats, { 
as to produce effects far exceeding the moſt ſanguine ex. 
pectations ; and this prudent arrangement proved diſplca[. 
ing only to thoſe whom violent party attachment had inſpi- 
ed with a narrow and excluſive 1 irit. 1 

The accumulated loſſes and diſappointments of the pte. 
ceding year made it abſolute neceſſary to retrieve the cre- 
dit of the Britiſh arms and councils by ſome vigorous and 
ſpirited enterprize, which ſhould at the ſame time produce 
{ome change in the circumſtances of his Pruſhan majeſty, 
already depreſſed by the repulſe of Colin, and in danger 
of b attacked by the whole power of France, now ren. 
dy to fall upon him, like a torrent, which had ſo later 
{wept before in the army of obſervation, now on the brink 
of diſgrace. A well-planned and vigorous defence on the 
coaſt of France, it was thought would probably give a de. 
ciſive blow to the marine of that kingdom, and at the fam: 
time effect a powerful diverſion in favour of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch and the duke of Cumberland, driven from all his 
poſts in the electorate of Hanover, by drawing a part of the 
French forces to the defence and protection of their o 
coaſts, Both were objects of great concern, upon which the 
ſovereign and miniſtry were ſedulouſly bent. His rova! 
highneſs the duke in a particular manner, urged the ne— 
ceſſity of ſome enterprize of this nature, as the only expe- 
dient to obviate the ſhameful convention now in agitation, 
The miniſtry foreſaw, that, by deſtroying the enemy's ſip: 
ping, all ſuccours would be cut off from America, whither 
they were daily tranſporting troops; the Britiſh commerce 
ſecured, without thoſe convoys ſo inconvenient to the board 
of admiralty, and to the merchants ; and thoſe ideal fears 
of an invaſion, that had in ſome meaſure affected the public 
credit, wholly diſpelled. 

From theſe conſiderations a powerful fleet was ordered te 
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ten regiments of foot were marched to the Iſle of Wight: 
The naval armament, conſiſting of 18 ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tranſports, 
was put under the command of fir Edward Hawke, an of. 
ficer whoſe faithful ſervices recommended him, above al 
others, to this command; and rear-admiral Knowles i 


to take the command of the land forces; and both firictly 
enjoined to act with the utmoſt unanimity and harmony: 
Europe beheld with aſtoniſhment theſe mighty prep%® 
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Vas. The deſtination of the armament was wrapped in 
e moſt profound ſecrecy : 1t exerciſed the penetration of 
W liticians, and filled France with very ſerious alarms. 
aerious were the impediments which obſtructed the em- 
kation of the troops for ſeveral weeks, while mr. Pitt 
preſſed the greateſt uncaſineſs at the delay, and repeated- 
urged the commander in chief to expedite his departure; 
da ſufficient number of tranſports, owing to ſome blun— 
er in the contractors had not yet arrived. The troops ex- 
ed an eager impatience to ſignalize themſelves againſt 
z 8 enemies ot the liberties of Europe but the luperſtitious 
ew unfavourable preſages from the Jilatorineſs of the em- 
kation. At laſt the tranſports arrived, the troops were 
ir on board with all expedition, and the fleet got under 
1 1 on the 8th day ot September, attended with the prayers 
erer man warmed with the love of his country, and tol- 
Wi cicous for her bonour. | The public, big with expectation, 
obious where the ſtroke would fall, but conhdent of its 
ccceſs, were impatient for tidings from the fleet; but it 
25 not till the 14th that even the troops ON board began to 
W.niccture that a deſcent was meditated on the coaſt of 
Fance near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

W On the 20th che fleet made the ifle of Oleron, and then 
Be: Edward Hawke {ent an order to vice-admiral Knowles, 
equiring him, if the wind permitted the fleet, to proceed 
o Baſque road, to ſtand in as near to the Ile of Aix as the 
Wor would carry him, with fuch ſhips of his diviſion as he 
bought neceffary for the ſervice, and to batter the fort till 
the garriſon mould either abandon or ſurrender it. But the 
unmediate execution of this order was fruſtrated by a French 
Whip of war's ſtanding into che very middle of the fleet, and 
continuing in that ſtation for ſome time before ſhe diſcovered 
er miſtake, or any of the captains had a fignal thrown out 
to give chaſe. Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered 
Ec Magnanime, captain Howe, and Torbay, captain Kep- 
pel, on that ſervice, and thereby retarded the attac upon 
Which he was immediately ſent. A ſtroke of policy greatly 
io be admired, as from hence he gained time to atture him— 
ſelf of the ſtrength of the fortifications of Alx, before he lan 
nis majeſty's ſhips into dange. N 
While the above ſhips, with the addition of the Royal 
William, were attending the French ſhijy of war ſafe into the 
ner Garonne, the remainder of the fleet was beating to 
E windward off the Iſle of Oleron ; and the commander in 
3 chief publiſhing orders and regulations which did credit to 
his judgment, and would have been highly uſeful had there 
erer been occaſion to put them in execution. On the 23d 
che van of the fleet, led by captain Howe in the Magna- 
imc, ſtood towards Aix, a {mall iſland ſituated in the 
mouth of the river Charente, leading up to Rochefort, the 
E fortifications half finiſhed, and mounted with about 30 can- 
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E the whole iſland about five miles in circumference. As the 
Magnanime approached, the enemy fired briſkly upon her; 


ert on his courſe without flinching, dropped his anchors 
choſe to the walls, and poured in ſo inceſſant a fire as ſoon 
flenced their artillery. It was however, near an hour before 
che fort ſtruc, when ſome forces were landed to take poſſeſ- 
fon of ſo important a conqueſt, with orders to demoliſh the 
fortifications, the care of which was intruſted to vice-admi- 
nl Knowles. 
F inconfiderable as this ſucceſs might appear, it greatly 
F ciated the troops, and was deemed an happy omen of fur— 
1 ther advantages; but, inftead of embarking the troops that 
night, as was univerſally expected, ſeveral ſucceſſive days 
vere ſpent in councils of war, foundings of the coaſt, and 
deliberations whether the king's exprets orders were practi- 
| cable, or to be complied with. Eight days were clapied 
| lince the firſt appearance of the fleet on the coaſt, and the 
alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward Hawke, in- 
| deed, propoſed laying a 60 gun ſhip againſt Fouras, and 
| battering that fort, which it was thought would help to ſe— 
| cure the landing of the troops, and falicitate the enterprize 
on Rochefort. This a French pilot on board (Thierry) 
| undertook ; but after a ſhip had been lighted for the pur- 
pole, vice-admiral Knowles reported that a bomb-ketch 
| had run a-ground at above the diſtance of two miles from 
the fort; upon which the project of battering or bombarding 
me fort was abandoned. The admiral likewiſe propoſed to 
bombard Rochelle; but this overture was over-ruled, for 
| Tealons which we need not mention. It was at length de- 
termined, in a council of war held on the 8th, to make a 
clcent, and attac the forts leading to and upon the mouth 
el the river Charente. An order, in conſequence of this 
elolution, was immediately iflued for the troops to be rea- 


non and mortars, the garriſon compoſed of o men, and 


bat captain Howe, regardleſs of their faint endeavours, 
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dy to embark from the tranſports ln the boats preciſely at 
12 o'clock at night. Accordingly, the boats were pre— 
pared, and filled with the men at the time appointed, and 
now they remained beating againſt cach other, and the ſides 
of the ſhips, for the {pace of four hours, while the council 
were determining whether, after all the trouble given, they 
ſhould land; when at length an order was publiſhed for 
the troops to return to their reſpective tranſports, and all 
thoughts of a deſcent, to appearance, were wholly aban— 
doned. The ſuccceding days were employed in blowing 
up and demoliſhing the fortifications of Aix; after which, 
the land officers in a council of war, took the final reſolu— 
tion of returning to England without any further attempts, 
fully ſatisfied they had done all in their power to execute 
the defigns of the miniſtry, and chooſing rather to oppoſe 
the trowns of an angry ſovereign, the murmurs of an incent- 
ed nation, and the contempt of mankind, than fight a 
handtul of daſtardy militia. Such was the iſſue of an ex- 
pedition that raiſed the expectation of all Europe, threw the 
coaſts of France into the utmoſt confuſion, and coſt the peo- 
ple of England little lets than a miltion of money. 

The flect was no ſooner returned than the whole nation 
was ina ferment. The public expectation had been wound 
up to the highelt pitch, and now the di{appointment was 
proportioned to the languine hopes conceived that the pride 
of France would have been humbled by ſo formidable an 
armament. "The muniltry, and with them the national 
voice, exclaimed againſt the commanding officers, and the 
military men retorted the calumny, by laying the blame on 
the projectors of the enterprize, who had pur the nation to 
great expence before they had obtained the neceflary in- 
formation. Certain it was, that blame muſt fall ſome— 
where, and the miniſtry reſolved to acquit themſelves and 
hx the accuſation, by requeſting his majeſty to appoint a 
board of officers of character and ability to enquire into the 
cauſes of the late miſcarriage. This alone it was that could 
appeaſc the public clamours, and afford general ſatisfaction. 
The enemies of mr. Pitt endeavoured to wreſt the miſcar— 
riage of che expedition to his prejudice, but the wilpers of 
faction was ſoon drowned in the voice of the whole people 
of England, who never could perſuade themſelves that a 
gentlemen, raiſed to the height of power and popularity by 
mere dint of ſuperior merit, integrity, and diſintereſted— 
nels, would now ſacrifice his reputation by a moc arma- 
ment, or hazard incurring the derifion of Europe, by neg- 
lecting to obtain all the neceflary previous information, or 
doing whatever might contribute to the ſuccels of the expe- 
dition. It was aſked whether reaſon or juſtice dictated, that 
a late unfortunate admiral ſhould. be capitally puniſhed for 
not trying and exerting his utmoſt ability to relieve Fort St. 
Plulip's, inveſted by a powertul army and ſurrounded with 
a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or cowar- 
dice was brought againſt thoſe who occationed the miſcarriage 
of a well-concerted and well-appointed expedition? The 
people, they laid, were not to be quicted with the reſolu— 
tions of a council of war, compoſed of men, whole inacti- 
vity might frame excutes for declining to expoſe themſelves 
to danger. It was publicly mentioned, that ſuch bacward- 
nets appeared among the general officers before the flect 
reached the iſle of Oleron as occationed the admiral to de- 
clare with warmth, that he would comply with his orders, 
and go into Baſque road, whatever might be the conſe— 
quence. It was aſked why the army did-not land on the 
night of the 23d or 24th, and whether the officers ſent out 
to reconnottre had returned with ſuch intelligence as feemed 
to render a deſcent impracticable? It was aſked, whether 
the commander in chief had complied with his majeſty's or- 
ders, © to attempt, as far as thould be found practicable, a 
deſcent on the coalt of France, at or near Rochefort, in or- 
der to attac, and, by a vigorous impreſſion, force that 
place; and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt of his power, 
all docs, magazines, artenals, and ſhipping, as ſhall be 
found rhere ?* Such rumours as thele, every where propo— 
gated, rendered an enquiry no lets neceffary to the repu- 
tation of the officers on the expedition than to the mi- 
niſter who had projected it. Accordingly, a board, con- 


ſiſting of three oliicers of rank, reputation, and ability, 


was appointed by his majeſty, to enquire into the reaſons 
why the fleet returned without having executed his majelty's 
orders. | 

The three general officers, who met on the 21ft of the 
ſame month, were Charles, duke of Marlborough, heute- 
nant-general, major-generals lord George Sackville and 
John Waldegrave. To judge of the practicability of exe- 
cuting his majeſty's orders, it was neceſlary to enquire into 
the nature of the intelligence upon which the expedition was 
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projected. The firſt and moſt important was a letter ſent 
to ſir John, afterwards lord Ligonier, by lieutenant-colonel 
Clark. This letter had been frequently examined in the 
privy-council, and contained in ſubſtance, that colonel 
Clark, in returning from Gibraltar, in the year 1754, had 
travelled along the weſtern coaſt of France to oblerve the 
conditions of the fortifications, and judge how far a deſcent 
would be practicable, in caſe of a rupture between Great- 
Britain and France. On his coming to Rochetort, where 
he was attended by an engineer, he was ſurpriſed to find 
the greateſt part of a good rampart, with a revetement, 
flanked only with redans: no outworks, no covered-way, 
and in many places no ditch, ſo that the bottom of the wall 
was ſeen at a diſtance. He remembered, that in other 


places, where the earth had been taken out to form the 


rampart, there was left round them a confiderable height of 
ground, whence an enemy might draw a great advantage : 
that for above the length of a front, or two or three hun- 
dred yards, there was no rampart, or even entrenchment, 
but only ſmall dicches, in the low and marſhy grounds next 
the river, which however were dry at low-water; yet the 
bottom remained muddy and flimy. Towards the river no 
rampart, no batteries, no parapet, on either fide appeared, 
and on the land fide he obſerved ſome high ground within 
the diſtance of 150 or 200 yards of the town, in which con- 
dition the colonel was told by the engineer the place had re- 
mained for above 7o years. To prevent giving umbrage, 
he drew no plan of the place, and even burnt the few 
ſketches he had bv him : however, as to utility, the colo- 
nel declared himſelf as much ſatisfied as if he had taken a 
plan. He could not aſcertain the direct height of the ram- 
part, but thought it could not exceed 25 feet, including 
the parapet. The river might be about 13o feet broad, 
and the entrance defended by two or three {mall redoubts. 
As to forces, none are ever garriſoned at Rochefort, ex- 
cept marines, which, at the time the colone] was on the 
ſpot, amounted to about 1000. This was the firſt intelli- 
gence the miniſtry received of the ſtate of Rochefort, which 


afforded ſufficient room to believe that an attac by ſurpriſe 


might be attended with happy conſequences. It was true, 
that colonel Clark made his obſervations in time of peace, 
but it was likewiſe probable, that no great alterations were 
made on account of the war, as the place had remained in 
the ſame condition during the two or three laſt wars with 
France, when they had the ſame reaſons as now to expect 
their coaſts would be inſulted. The next information was 
obtained from Joſeph Thierry, a French pilot, of the pro- 
teſtant religion, who paſſed ſeveral examinations before the 
privy-council. This perſon declared that he had followed 
the buſineſs of a pilot on the coaſt of France for the ſpace of 
20 years, and ſerved as firſt pilot in ſeveral of the king's 
ſhips : that he had, in particular, piloted the Magnanime, 
before ſhe was taken by the Engliſh, for about 22 months, 
and had often conducted her into the road of the Iſle of 
Aix; and that he was perfectly acquainted with the en- 
trance, which, indeed, is ſo eaſy as to render a pilot almoſt 
unneceſſary. The road, he ſaid, afforded good anchorage 
In 12 or 14 fathom water, as far as Bayonne ; the channel 
between the iſlands of Oleron and Rhe was three leagues 
broad, and the banks neceſſary to be avoided lay near the 
land, except one called the Boiard, which is eaſily diſcerned 
by the breakers. He afhrmed that the largeſt veſſels might 
draw up cloſe to the fort of Aix, which he would undertake 
the Magnanime alone ſhould deſtroy; that the largeſt fhips 
might come up to the Vigerot, two miles diſtant from the 
mouth of the river, with all their cannon and ſtores : that 
men might be landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of fight 
of the fort, upon a meadow where the ground is firm and 
level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. This landing 


place is reckoned at about five miles from Rochefort, the 


way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and moraſſes. 
He ſaid great part of the city was encompaſſed by a wall; 
but towards the river, on both ſides, for about fixty paces, 
it was encloſed only with palliſades, without a fofle, To 
the intelligence of col. Clark and Thierry the miniſtry added 
a ſecret account obtained of the ftrength and diſtribution of 
the French forces, whence it appeared highly probable that 
no more than 10,000 men could be allowed for the defence 
of the whole coaſt, from St. Valery to Bourdeaux. In con- 
ſequence of the above information the ſecret expedition was 
planned; inſtructions were given to fir John Mordaunt and 
admiral Hawke to make a vigorous impreſſion on the 
French coaſt, and all the other meaſures projected, which it 
was imagined would make an effectual diverſion, by oblig- 
ing the enemy to employ a great part of their forces at 
home, diſturb and ſhake the credit of their public loans, 


particularly where the ſhips could protect them, and a 
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impair the ſtrength and reſources of their navy, diſcgy,, 
their extenſive and dangerous operations of war, and, 15 
ly, give life, ſtrength, and luſtre to the common cauſcg 
his majeſty's arms. The board of enquiry took ney; in 
conſideration the ſeveral letters and explanatory inflrud;.. 
ſent to fir John Mordaunt, in conſequence of ſome difticy)... 
which might poſſibly incur, ſtated by that general in 1c... 
to the miniſter, previous to his ſailing. Then they ci. 
mined the report made to fir Edward Hawke by admiy 
Broderick, and the captains of men of war ſent to ſound a 
French ſhore from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated Septen, 
the twenty-ninth ; the reſult of the councils of war on y 
twenty- fifth and twenty-eighth ; fir Edward Hawke's lente 
to fir John Mordaunt on the twenty-ſeventh, and the gen. 
ral's anſwer on the twenty-ninth : after which fir John M. 
daunt was called upon to give his reaſons for not puttin}; 
majeſty's inſtructions and orders in execution. This he 
in ſubſtance as follows: The attempt on Rochefort hen. 
derſtood was to have been on the footing of a coup de my, 
or ſurpriſe, which it would be impoſſible to execute if 1, 
deſign was diſcovered or the alarm taken. He allo uns. 
ſtood that an attempt could not be made, nay, that his gu. 
jeſty did not require it ſhould, unleſs a proper place for d. 
barking, and a fate retreat for the troops was diſcover. 


communication with the fleet, and. conveyance of ſun. 
from it, were found. His ſentiments, he ſaid, were cn. 
firmed by a paper to this purpoſe, delivered to him hy f. 
John Ligonier, on his firſt being appointed to command 
the expedition. It was likewiſe probable, he thought, thy 
although Rochefort ſhould have remained in the ſituation in 
which colone] Clark and the pilot Thierry had ſeen it three 
years before, yet that a few days preparation could makek 
ſufficiently defenſible againſt a coup de main. Judeins 
therefore, the dependence on ſuch an opcration alone 115 
proper, he applied to the miniſtry for two more old batt. 
lions, and artillery for a regular attac to force the place, 
which, from its conſtruction, appeared as difficult to be 
made defenſible againſt the latter, as eaſily ſecured againſt 
the former. But this requeſt being refuſed, he till thought 
it his duty to obey his orders on the footing on which the 
expedition was planned, eſpecially as he underſtood his in- 
ſtructions were diſcretionary, regarding the circumſtances 
of the time, the condition of the place, and the nature of 
the ſervice, He recited the poſitive and credible intelli. 
gence received, as well before the embarkation as during 


the voyage, of the alarm given to France, and the prepara- 


tions made along the French coaſts from Breſt and St. Ma- 
loes to Rochefort: the accidents that kept the fleet hover- 
ing along the coaſts, and prevented the poſſibility of an at- 
tempt by ſurpriſe; the reports of all the gentlemen em. 
ployed in ſounding the coaſts, ſo contrary to the intelligence 
given by Thierry the pilot: the opinion of the council of 
war, by which he was enjoined to act, and with which his 
own judgement concurred : the endeavours uſed, after the 
26th, to find out ſome expedient for annoying the enemy 
and executing his majeſty's in{lructions : the attempt made 
to land, in conſequence of the refolution of the ſecond 
council of war, which was prevented by boifterous and 
ſtormy weather, and, laſtly, the reaſons that determined 
him, in concert with the other land officers, return to 
England. 

Having conſidered all theſe circumſtances, and examined 
ſeveral officers who ſerved in the expedition, the court e 
enquiry gave in the following report to his majeſty :— ! 
appears to us, that one cauſe of the expedition having fail. 
ed is the not attacking fort Fouras by ſea; at the ſame ume 
that it could have been attacked by land, agreeably to the 
firſt deſign, which certainly muſt have been of the great 
utility towards carrying his majeſty's inſtructions into Cxc- 
cution. It was at firſt reſolved by admiral Hawke (Thier- 
ry, the pilot, baving undertaken the fate conduct of a 11!Þ | 
to fort Fouras for that purpoſe) but afterwards laid alide, | 
upon the repreſentation of vice-admiral Knowles, that the! 
Barfleur, the ſhip deſigned for that ſervice, was a-grounc | 
at the diſtance of between four or five miles from the {hore: } 
but as neither fir Edward Hawke or the pilot could attend 
to give any information upon that head, we cannot ple- 
ſume to offer any certain opinion thereupon. We conccive 
another "cauſe of the failure of the expedition to have 


[ 
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been, that, inſtead of attempting to land when the repo” 
was received on the 24th of September, from rear-admiral I 
ſound 4 
and recognoitre, a council of war was ſummoned, and held 3 
on the 25th, in which it was unanimouſly refolved not 10 
land, as the attempt on Rochefort was neither adviſcabls 


Broderick, and the captains who had been out to 
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5 land with all poſſible diſpatch. We beg leave alſo to remark, 


of the commander in chief on the expedition. 


| of racticable : 


patteries on 
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but it does not appear to us that there were 
at any time afterwards, either a body of troops or 
ſhore ſufficient to have prevented the attempt- 

ing a deſcent, in purſuance of his inſtructions ſigned by 
our majefly : neither does it appear to us that there were 
any reaſons ſufficient to induce the council of war to believe 
chat Rochefort was ſo changed in reſpect to its {trength, or 
oſture of defence, fince the expedition was firſt rèſolved 


then, or 


on in England, as to prevent all attempts of an attac upon 


in order to burn and deſtroy the docs, magazines, 


arſenals. and ſhipping, in obedience to your majeſty's com- 
mand. And we think ourſelves obliged to remark, in the 


council of war on the 28th of September, that no reaſon 


could have exiſted ſufficient to prevent the attempt of land- 
troops, as the council then unanimouſly reſolved to 


chat after it being unanimouſly reſolved to land, in the 
council of war of the 28th of September, the relolution 
was taken of r eturning to England, without any regular or 
general meeting of the ſaid council : but as the whole ope- 
ration Was of ſo inconſiderable a nature, we do not offer 


© (his to your majeſty as a cauſe of the failure of the expedi- 


tion, fince we cannot but look upon the expedition to have 


failed from the time the great object of it was laid aſide in 
the council of war of the 25th. 


The report, ſigned by the general officers Marlborough, 


F Sackville, and Waldgrave, probably laid the foundation 


for the court- martial which ſat ſoon after upon the conduct 
The enec- 


mies of the miniſter made a handle of the miſcarriage to 


Jeſten him in the eſteem of the public, by laying the whole 
blame on his forming a project ſo expenſive to the nation, 


on intelligence not only flight at the firſt view, but falſe 


b upon further examination. 


of war. 


But the people were ſtill his 
advocates, they diſcerned ſomething myſterious in the 
whole conduct of the commander in chief. They plainly 
perceived that caution took place of vigour, and that the 
hours for action were ſpent in deliberations and councils 
Had he debarked the troops, and made ſuch an 


| attac as would have diſtinguiſhed his courage, the voice of 


eſtabliſhed. 


| and continued by ſeveral adjournments to the 20th. 


the people would have acquitted him, however unſuccels— 
ful, though prudence, perhaps, might have condemned 


| him. Even Braddock's raſhneſs they deemed preferable to 
Mordaunt's inactivity : the loſs of ſo many brave lives was 


thought leſs injurious and diſgraceful to the nation than the 
too ſafe return of the preſent armament. The one demon- 
ſtrated that the Britiſh ſpirit full exiſted 5 the other ſeemed 
to indicate the too powerful influence of wealth, luxury, 
ind thoſe manners which tend to debauch and enaſculate 
the mind. A public trial of the commander in chict was 
expected by the people, and it was graciouſly granted by 
his majeſty. It is even thought that fir John Mordaunt 
limſelt demanded to have his conduct {crutinized, by which 
method alone he was ſenſible his character could be re- 
His majeity's warrant for holding a court- 
martial was accordingly ſigned on the zd day of December. 


| The court was compoſed oi nine heutenant-generals, nine 


major-generals, and three colonels, who fat on the 14th, 


| Lieu— 
tenant-general fir John Mordaunt came priſoner before the 


| court, and the following charge was exhibited againſt him: 


a 8 
namely, That he being appointed by the king commander 
in chief of his majeſty's forces ſent on an expedition to the 


coalt of France, and having received orders and inſtructi— 


ons relative thereto from his majeſty, under his royal ſign— 


manuel, and alſo by one of his principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 


had difobeved his majeſty's ſaid orders and inſtructions. 
The proceedings of this court were nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
of the court of enquiry. The ſame evidences were ex— 
amined, with the addition of fir Edward Hawke's depoſi- 
ton; and a defence differing in no eſſential point from the 
lormer, made by the priſoner, but the judgement given 
was clear and explicit. Sir John Mordaunt was unani— 
mouſly found not guilty, and therefore acquitted, while 
tie public opinion remained unaltered, and many perſons 
myeighed as bitterly againſt the lenity of the preſent court- 
martial as they had formerly againſt the ſeverity of the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon a late unfortunate admiral. The ev1- 
dence of one gentleman in particular drew attention: he 
vas accuſed of tergiverſation, and of ſhowing that partial 
ndulgence which his own conduct required. He publicly 
clended his character: his performance was cenſured, and 
himſelf diſmiſſed the ſervice by his ſovereign. 

Beſides the diverſion intended by a deſcent on the coaſt 
ot France, ſeveral other methods were employed to amuſe 
e enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the kingdom, 
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ſecure our colonies in the Weſt-Indies, and inſure the con- 
tinuance of the extraordinary ſucceſs which had lately 
blefled his majeſty's arms in the Eaſt-Indies ; but theſe we 
could not mention before without breaking the thread of 
our narration. On the gth of February admiral Weſt ſailed 
with a {quadron of men of war to the weſtward, as did ad- 
miral Coats with the fleet under his convoy to the Weft- 
Indies, and commodore Stevens with the trade to the Faſt— 
Indies in the month of March. Admiral Holbourn and 


commodore Holms, with 11 ſhips of the line, a fire-ſhip, 


bomb-ketch, and go tranſports, tailed from St. Helen's for 
America in April. The admiral had on board 6200 effec- 
tive men, excluſive of officers, under the command of ge— 
nera] Hopſon, aſſiſted by lord Charles Hay. In May ad- 
mira] Oiborne, who had been forced bac to Plymouth with 
his quadron by ſtreſs ot wcather, ſet {ail for the Mediter- 
rancan, as did two thips of war ſcat to convoy the American 
trade. 

In the mean time, the privateers fitted out. by private 
merchants and ſocieties greatly annoyed the French com— 
merce. The Antigallican, a private ihip of war, equipped 
by a ſociety of men who atlumed that name, took the duke 
de Penthievre Indiaman off the dort of Corunna, and car- 
ried. her. into Cadiz. The prize was eſtimated worth 
200, ooo. and immediate application was made by France 
tothe court of Spain for reſtitution, while the proprietors 
of the Antigallican were ſquander.ng in mirth, feihivity, 
and riot, the imaginary wealth fo catly and ur-xpectedly 
acquired. Such were the rem 5n/itunces made to us catho— 
lick majeſty with refped to the illevality of the prize, which 
the French Eaſt-India company afferted was taken within 
(hot of a neutral port, that the Penthievre was rſt Vio- 
lently wreſted out of the hands of the captors, then detain— 
ed as a depolit, with lealed hatches, and a Spaniſh guad 
on board, till the claims of both parties could be cxamin- 
cd, and at laſt adjudged to be an illegal capture, and con- 
lequently rellorcd to the French, to the great diſappoint— 
ment of the owners of the privatcer. Beſides the fuccels 
which attended a great number of other privatcers, the 
lords-of the admiralty publiſhed a liſt of above 30 ſhips of 
war and privatcers taken from the enemy, in the ſpace of 
four months, by the Engliſh ſloops and ſhips of war, cx- 
cluſive of the duke d'Aquitaine Indiaman, now fitted out 
as a ſhip of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway ; the Pon- 
dicherry Indiaman, valued at 160,000l. taken by the Dover 
man of war; and above fix privateers brought into port by 
the diligent and brave captain Lockhart, for which he was 
honoured with a variety of preſents of plate by ſeveral cor- 
porations, in teſtimony of their eſteem and regard. This 
run of good fortune was not, however, without ſome re- 
tribution on the {ide of the enemy, who, out of 21 ſhips 
homeward-bound from Carolina, made prizes of 19, whence 
the merchants ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and a great 
quantity of valuable commodities, indigo in particular, was 
loft to this country. | 

Notwithſtanding the large imports of grain from different 
parts of Europe and America, the artifice of engroſſers ſtill 
kept up the price of corn. So incenſed were the populace 
at the iniquitous combinations entered into to fruſtrate the 
endeayours of the Icgiflature, and to oppreſs the poor, 
that they roſe in a tumultuous manner in ſeveral countics, 
ſometimes to the number of 5 or 6009, and ſeiſed upon the 
grain brought to market. Nor was it indeed to be wonder- 
cd at, conlidering the diſtreſs to which many perſons were 
reduced. The difficulty of obtaining the'neceflaries of life 
raited the price of labour at the molt unſeaſonable time, 
when all manufacturers were overſtocked for want of 2 pro- 
per market, which obliged them to diſmiſs above half the 
hands before employed. Hence arofe the molt Pitlable con- 
dition of ſeveral thou ands of utetul induſtrious ſubjects ; a 
calamity attended only with one advantage to rhe public, 
namely, the facility with which recruits were raiſed for his 
majeſty's ſervice. At laſt the plentiful crops with which it 
pleated Providence to bleſs theſe kingdoms, the prodi- 
gious quantities of corn imported from foreign countries, 
and the wiſe mealures of the legiſlature, broke all the vil- 
lainous ſchemes ſet on foot by the foreſtallers and engroſſers, 
and reduced the price of corn to the uſual ſtandard. The 
public joy on this event was greatly augmented by the fafe 
arrival of the fleet from the Leeward iflands, conſiſting of 
92 ſail, and of the Straits fleet, eſteemed worth three mil- 
lions ſterling, whereby the filk manufacturers in particular 
were again employed, and their diſtrefles relieved. About 
the ſame time the India company was highly elated with the 
Joyful account of the ſafe arrival and ſpirited conduct of 
three of their captains, attacked in their paſlage homeward 
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Ly two French men of war, one of 64, the other of 26 guns. 
Atter a warm engagement, which continued for three hours, 
they obliged the French ſhips to ſheer off, with ſcarce any 
loſs on their own fide. When the engagement began, the 
captains had promiſed a reward of 1000l. to the crews, by 
way of incitement to their valour; and the company dou- 
bled the ſum, in recompenſe of their fidelity and courage. 
His majeſty having taken into confideration the incredible 
damage ſuſtained by the commerce of theſe kingdoms, for 
want of proper harbours and forts on the weſtern coaſt to 
receive and protect merchant-men, was graciouſly pleaſed 
to order that a temporary ſecurity ſhould be provided for 
the ſhipping which might touch at Miltord-Haven, until 
the fortifications voted in parliament could be erected. 


How far his maſeſty' $ directions were complied with, the 


number of merchant-ſhips taken by the enemy's privateers 
upon that coaſt ſufſiciently indicated. 

Whatever reaſons the government had to expect the 
campaign {hould be vigorouſly puthed in America, almoſt 


every circumſtance turned out contrary 10 expectation, 


Not all the endeavours of the carl of Loudoun to quiet the 
ditfentions among the different provinces, and to eſtabliſh 
unanimity and h narmony, could prevail. Circumſtances re- 
quired 1 th iat he ſhould act the part of a mediator, in order 
to raiſe the neceflary ſupplies tor proſecuting the war, with- 
out which it was impoſlible he could appear in the charac- 
ter of a general. The enemy, in the mean time, were pur— 
tuing the blow given at Olwego, and taking advantage of 
the di traction that appearcd in the Britiſh coun cils. By 
their ſucceſſes in the preceding campaign, they remained 
maſters of all the lakes. Hence they were furniſhed with the 
means of practiſing on the Indians in all the different dit- 


| be © 
tricts, and obliging them by rewards, promiles, and me— 
naces to act in their favour. Every acceſhon to their 


ſtrength was a real dimunition of that of the Britiſh camman— 
der; but then the ignorance or puſillanimity of ſome of the 
inferior officers in our bac ſettlements was, in effect, more 
beneficial to the enemy than all the vigilance and activity 
of Montcalm. In conſequence of the ſhameful loſs of Ol 
wego, they voluntarily abandoned to the mercy of the 
French general the whole country of the Five N ations, the 
only body. of Indians who had inviolably performed their 
engagements, or indeed who had preferved any fincere re- 
gal tor the Britiſh government. The communication with 
theſe faithful allies was now cut off, by the imprudent de- 
molitzon of'the torts we poffefled at the great carrying-place. 
A ſtrong fort, indeed, was built at Wincheſter, and called 
Fort Loudoun, after the commander in chief, and 400 Che- 

rokee Indians coined the Englith forces at Fort Cumberland : 

but this re-enforcement by no means counterbalanced the 
Joftes tuſtained in conſequence of our having imprudently 
ſtopped up Wood-creek, and filled it with logs. Every 
perſon the leaſt acquainted with the country readily Per- 
ceived the weaknets of theſe meaſures, by which our whole 
frontier was left open and expoſed to the irr uption of the 
ſavages in the French intereſt, who would not fail to profit 


by our blunders, too notorious to eſcape them. By the re- 


moval of thete barriers, a path was opened to our fine ſertle- 
ments on thote grounds called the German Flats, and along 
the Mohawk's river, which the enemy deſtroyed with fire 
and iword before the end of the campaign. | 


In the mean time lord Loudoun was taking the moſt ef- 


fectual ſteps to unite the provinces, and raiſe a force ſuffi- 
cient to give ſome deciſive blow. The attac on Crown- 
Point, which had been fo long meditated, was laid aſide 
as of leſs importance than the intended expedition to Louſ- 
bourg, now fubſtituted in its place, and undoubtedly a 
more conſiderable object in itſelf. Admiral Hoibourne ar- 

rived at Hallifax, with the ſquadron and tranſports under 


S, 


his command, on the gth of July; and it was his lordſhip's 


intention to repair thither with all poſſible diligence,, in 
order to take upon him the command of the ex cpedition ; - 
but a variety of accidents interpoſed. It was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty he at length aſſembled a body of 6900 men, 


with which he initantly began his march to join the troops 


lately arrived from England, When the junction was aff 
tected, the whole forces amounted to 12,000 men; an 
army that raifed great expectations. Immediately lome 


{mail vetlels were {ent out to examine and reconnoitre the 


condition ot the enemy, and the intermediate time was em- 
ployed in embarking the troops, as ſoon as the tranſports 
arrived. The return of the ſcouts totally altered the tace 


of afiairs : they brought the unwelcome news, that M. de 
Bois de la Mothe, who failed in the month of May from 
Breſt with a large fleet of ſhips of war and tranſports, was 
gow late at anchor in the harbour of Louibours. Their 


vent it. 


intelligence was ſopportel by the teſtimony of ſeveral de. 
ſerters ; yet ſtill it wanted confirmation, and many perſons 
believed their account of the enemy's ſtrength greatly mag. 
nified. Such devices, however, could not but occ;;; 
extraordinary fluctuations in the councils of war at Halljj,. 
Some were for ſetting aſide all thoughts of the expedition 
for that ſcaſon; While others more warm in their diſpog. 
tions, and ſanguine in their expectations, were for p;.. 
cuting it with vigour, in ſpite of all dangers and dificultic 


Their diſputes were carried on with great vehemence, w 


on 


hen 
a packet bound from Louiſbourg in France was taken by 
one of the Englith ſhips ſtationed at Newfoundland, Sh 


had letters on board, which put the enemy's ſuperiority be. 
yond all doubt, ar leaſt by ſea. It clearly appeared the, 
were at that time in Louiſbourg 6000 regular troops, 3009 
natives, and 1300 Indians, with 17 ſhips of the line, and 
three frigates moored in the harbour; that the place ; 
well ſupplied with ammunition, proviſion, and every king 
of military ſtores ; and that the enemy wiſhed for nothing 
more than an attac, which it was probable would terminate 
to the diſgrace of the aflailants, and ruin of the Britil} gt. 
fairs in America. The commanders at Hallifax were {11 
appriſed of the con{cquences of an unſucceſsful n 
was, therefore, almoſt unanimouſly refolved to pose 

the expedi tion fo ſome more convenient opportunity 


peclally as the ſeaſon was now far advanced, which al 


would be ſufficient to fruſtrate their endeavours, and ten. 
der the enterprize abortive. This reſolution ſcems, ine To 
to have been the moſt eligible in their circumſtances; 

ever conftructions might atterwards be given, with in. 
tention to prejudice the public againit the comme inder in 
chief. 

Lord Loudoun's departure from New- Vork, with all 0 
forces he was able to collect, afforded the marquis de My; 
calm the faireſt occaſion of improving the ſucceſſes of the 
former campaign. That general had, in the very com- 
mencement of the featon, made three” different attacs on 
Fort William-Henry, in all of which he was repulſed | by 


the vigour anc fefotution of the garriſon. But his 70 0 
pointment here was balanced by an advantage gained by 4 


party of regulars and Indians at Ticonderoga. Colond 
John Parker with a detachment of near 400 men, went 97 
water, in whale and bay-boats, to attac the enemy's ad. 
vanced guard at that place. Landing at night on an iſlaud, 
he ſent before dawn three boats to the main-land, which 
the enemy way-laſd and took. Having procured the necel. 
lary intelligence from the pr ſoners of the colonel's deligns, 
they contrived their meaſures, placed zoo men in ambuh 
behind the point where he propoted landing, and {ent three 
batteaux to the place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker n I 
taking thele for his own boats, eagerly put to ſhore, was 
ſurrounded by the enemy, re- enft "reed with 400 men, and 
attacked with ſuch impetuoſity, that, of the whole detach— 
ment, only two officers and 70 private men eſcaped. Fluſhed 
with this advantage, animated by the abſence of the Britiſh 
commander in chief, then at Hallifax, and fired with a deſire 
to revenge the diſgrace he had lately ſuſtained before Fo Th 
Henry, Montcalm Arew together all his forces, with intention 
to lay ſiege to that place. Fort William— Henry and s on 
the ſouthern coaſt of Lake George : it was built with a vi 

to protect and cover the frontiers of the Engliſh cojonits, 
as well as to command the lake: the fortifications were 
good, defended by a garriſon of near 3o0o men, and c. 
vered by an army of 4900, under the conduct of general 
Webb, potted at no great diſtance. When the marq 5 de 
Montcalm had at Tembled all the forces at Crown-Point, 
T:iconderoga, and the adjacent poſts, together with a con 
ſiderable body of Canadians and Indians, amounting in the 
whole to ncar 10,000 men, he marched direaly to the tort, 
made his approaches, and began to batter it with a nume- 
rous train of artillery. On the very day he inveſted the 
place, he ſent a letter to colone] Monro, the govcrnor, t el 
ling him, he thought himſelf obliged, in humanit) „0 de- 
fire he would ſurrender the fort, and not provoke the £ cal 
number of favages in the erench army by a vain reſiſtance 

A detachment of your garriton has lately, (ſays he) expc- 
rienced their cruelty ; IF 7 have it yet in my power to reftraia 


them, and oblige them'to- obſerve. a capitulation, as noue 


Your perfſiſting in the delence 
of your fort can only retard its fate a few days, and mull ot 


of them hitherto are killed. 


nec eſlity expoſe an unfortunare garriſon, who can poſſihl) 
receive no rehet, conlidering the precautions taken to PO 
1 demand a device antwer, for which Büros 
have tent the ſicur Funtbrune one of my aides-du— en 
You may credit what he. will inform you ot, from Mont 
calm. General Webb beheld] his preparations with an indit: 
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. ſerence and ſecurity bordering on infatuation, It is credi- 
ö ly reported, that he had private intelligence of all the 
. French general's deſigns and motions; yet, either deſpiſing 


5 ſtrength, oi diſcrediting the information, he neglected col- 


( aing che militia in time, which, in conjunction with his own 
ieee ; . . 
ES .c-;, would probably have obliged Montcalm to relinquiſh 

= by 


the attempt, or, at leaſt, have rendered his ſucceſs very 


Þ doubttul and hazardous. The enemy meeting with no dil- 


turbance from the quarter they moſt dreaded, proſecuted the 


EZ ßege with vigour, and were warmly received by the garri- 


ſon, who fired with great ſpirit till they had burit almolt all 
their cannon, and expended their ammunition. Neither 


E Montcalm's promiſes or threats could prevail upon them to 


ſurrender, while they were in a condition to defend them- 
© (elves, or could reaſonably expect aſſiſtance from general 
Webb. They even perſiſted to hold out after prudence 
dictated they ought to ſurrender. Colonel Monro was ſen- 
able of the importance of his charge, and imagined that 


general Webb, though ſlow in his motions, would ſurely 


make ſome vigorous efforts either to raiſe the ſiege, or 


force a ſupply of ammunition, proviſion, and other neceſ- 
* aries into the garriſon. At length neceſſity obliged him, 


atter ſuſtaining a ſiege from the 3d to the gth day Auguſt, 


to hang out a flag of truce, which was immediately an{wer- 


ed by the French commander. Hoſtages were exchanged, 
and articles of capitulation ſigned by both parties. It was 
3 jtipulated, that the garriſon of Fort William-Henry, and 
dhe troops in the retrenched camp, ſhould march out with 


EF” their arms, the baggage of the officers and ſoldiers, and all 


: 
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E dependencies, ſhould not {ſerve 


the uſual neceſſaries of war; eſcorted by a detachment of 
French troops, and interpreters attached to the ſavages : 
that the gate of the fort ſhould be delivered to the troops of 
the moſt chriſtian king, immediately after ſigning the capi- 


E lation ; and the retrenched camp, on the departure of the 
EF Britiſh forces: that the artillery, warlike ftores, proviſion, 
E and in general every thing, except the effects of the ſoldiers 
and officers, ſhould, upon honour, be delivered to the 
E French troops; for which purpoſe it was agreed there 


* ſhould be delivered, with the capitulation, an exact inven- 
tory of the ſtores, and other particulars ſpecified : that the 
garriſon of the fort, and the eh in the retrenchment and 

or the ſpace of 18 months, 
from the date of the capitulation, againſt his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, or his allies: that with the capitulation there 
ſhould be delivered an exact tate of the troops, ſpecifying, 


E the names of the officers, engineers, artillery men, com- 
E miflaries, and all employed: that the officers and ſoldiers, 
E Canadians, women, and ſavages, made priſoners by land 


ſince the conimencement of the war in North-America, 


* ſhould be delivered in the ſpace of three months at Carrilon; 
ni return for whom an equal number of the garriſon of Fort 


William-Henry ſhould be capacitated to terve, agreeably 


to the return given by the Engliſh officer, and the receipt 
E of the French commanding officers, of the priſoners ſo deli- 
E vered : that an officer ſhould remain as an hoſtage, till the 


3 


| fate return of the elcort ſent with the troops of his Britan- 


nick majeſty : that the fic and wounded, not in a condi- 


ion to be tranſported to Fort Edward, ſhould remain under 


the protection of the marquis de Montcalm ; who engaged 
to ule them with tenderneſs and humanity, and to return 


E them as ſoon as recovered : that proviſion for two days 


thould be iflued out for the Britiſh troops: that in teſtimony 
of his eſteem and reſpect for colonel Monro and his garri- 
ſon, on account of their gallant defence, the marquis de 
\lontcalm ſhould return one cannon, a ſix-pounder.— 
Whether the marquis de Montcalm was really aſſiduous to 
have theſe articles punctually executed we cannot pretend 
to determine; but certain it is, they were perfidiouſly broke, 
nalmoſt every inſtance. The ſavages in the French intereſt 
either paid no regard to the capitulation, or were permit- 
ted, from views of policy, to act the molt treacherous, 1n- 
human, and infiduous part. They fell upon the Britiſh 
troops as they marched out, deſpoiled them of their few 
temaning effects, dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſer- 
Vice out of their ranks, and aſſaſſinated them with circum- 
ſtances of unheard-of barbarity. Some Britiſh ſoldiers, 
with their wives and children, are {aid to have been ſavagely 


murdered by thoſe brutal Indians, whoſe ferocity the French 


commander could not effectually reſtrain. The greater 
part of the Engliſh garriſon, however, arrived at Fort Ed- 
ward, under protection of the French eſcort. The enemy 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects, proviſion, artil- 
lery, and every thing elſe left by the garriſon, together with 
the veſſels preſerved in the lake, and departed, without 
purſuing their ſucceſs by any other attempt. Thus ended 
the third campaign in America, where, with an evident 
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ſuperiority over the enemy, an army of twenty thouſand 
regular troops, a great number of provincial forces, and a 
prodigious naval power, not lels than twenty ſhips of the 
line, we abandoned our allies, expoſed our people, ſuffered 
them to be cruelly maſſacred in tight of our troons, and 
relinquiſhed a large and valuable tract of country, to the 
eternal reproach and diſgrace of the Britiſh name. 

As to the naval tranſactions in this country, though let, 
infamous, they were not leſs unfortunate. Immediately vn 
lord Loudoun's departure from Hallifax, admiral Holbourn, 
now freed from the care of the traniports, tet {ail for Lodit— 
bourg, with fifteen ſhips of the line one thip of fifty guns, 
three ſmall frigates, and a fire ſhip. What the object of 
this cruiſe might have been can only be conjectured. Some 
imagine curioſity was the admiral's fole motive, and the de- 
fire of informing himſelf with certainty of the enemy's 
ſtrength, while others perſuaded themſelves chat he was in 
hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to an engagement, not- 
withſtanding his ſuperiority in number of ſhips and weight. 
of metal. Be this as it may, the Britiſh ſquadron appeared 
off Louiſbourg on the 2oth day of Avgutt, and approaching 
within two miles of the batteries, ſaw the French admiral 
make the ſignal to unmoor. Mr Holbourn was greatly in- 
terior in ſtrength, and it is obvious that his defign was not- 
to fight the enemy, as he immediately made the beſt of his 
way to Hallifax. About the middle of September, being re- 
enforced with four ſhips of the line, he again procecded to 
Louiſbourg, probably with intention, it poſſible, to draw the 
enemy to an engagement; but he found de la Mothe too 
prudent to hazard an unneceſlary battle, the lofs of which 
would have greatly expoſed all the French colonies. Here 
the Englith ſquadron continued cruiting until the twenty- 
fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm from 


the ſouthward. When the hurrican began, the fleet was 


about forty leagues diſtant from Louihourg: but were 
driven in twelve hours within two miles of the rocs and 
breakers on that coaſt, when the wind providentially ſhifted. 
The ſhip Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocs, and halt her 
crew drowned, Eleven ſhips were diſmaſted, others threw 
their guns overboard ; and all returned in a very ſhattered 
condition to England, at a very unfavourable ſeaſon of the 
year. In this manner ended the expedition to Louiſbourg, 


more unfortunate to the nation than the preceding deſigns 
upon Rochefort; leis dilgracetul to the commanders, but 
_equally the occation of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. 


Indeed, the unhappy conlequences of the pulitical diſputes 
at home, the inſtability of the adminiltration, and the fre- 
quent revolutions in our councils, were ſtrongly maniteſted 
by that languor infuſed into all our military operations, and 
general unſteadineſs in our purſuits. 
ther country produced diviſions and miſconduct in the colo- 
nics. No ambition to ſignalize themfelves appeared among 
the officers, from the uncertainty whether their ſervices 
were to be rewarded or condemned. Their attachment to 


particular perſons weakened the love they ought to have 
entertained for their country in general, and deſtroyed that 


ſpirit of enterpriſe, that firmneſs and reſolution which con- 
ſtitutes the commander, and without which the beſt capa- 
city, joined to the molt uncorruptible integrity, can effect 
nothing. 5 

The French king not only exerted himſelf againſt the 
Engliſh in America, but even extended his operations to 
their ſettlements in Africa, which he ſent one of his nava} 


commanders, with a ſmall ſquadron, to reduce. This gen- 


tleman, whoſe name was Kerſin, had ſcoured the coatt of 


Guinea, and made prize of ſeveral Engliſh trading ſhips : 


but his chief aim was to reduce the caſtle at Cape-coaſt, ot 
which had he gained poſſeſſion, the other ſubordinate forts 


would have ſubmitted without oppoſition. When mr. Bell, 
the governor of this caſtle, received intelligence that M. de 
Kerſin was a few leagues to windward, and certainly intend- 
ed to attac Cape- coaſt, his whole garriſon did not exceed 
30 white men, excluſive of a few Mulatto ſoldiers : his 
ſtoc of ammunition was reduced to half a barrel of gun- 
powder; and his fortifications were ſo craſy and inconſider- 
able, that, in the opinion of the belt engineers, they could 
not have ſuſtained for 20 minutes the fire of one great ſhip, 
had it been properly directed and maintained. In theſe cir- 
cumitances, few people would have dreamed of making any 
preparation for defence; but mr. Bell entertained other ſen- 
timents, and acquitted himſelf with equal courage and dit - 


cretion. He forthwith procured a fupply of gunpowder, 


and a re-enforcement of about 5o men, from certain trading 

veſſels that happened to be upon that part of the coaſt. 

He mounted ſome ſpare cannon upon an occaſional battery, 

and aflembling a body of 1200 negroes well armed, under 
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the command of their chief, on whoſe attachment he could 
depend, ordered them to take poſt at the place where he 
apprehended the enemy would attempt a landing. Theſe 
precautions were hardly taken when the French ſquadron, 


conſiſting of two ſhips of the line and a large trigate, ap- 


peared, and in a little time their attac began, but they 
met with ſuch a warm reception, that in leſs than two 


hours they deſiſted, leaving the caltle very little damaged, 


and immediately made ſail tor the Welt-Indies, very much 
to the diſappointment and mortification of the Dutch officers 
belonging to the fort of Elmina, in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, who made no ſcruple of expreſſing their wiſhes pub- 
licly in favour of the French commodore, and at a diſtance 
viewed the engagement with the moſt partial eagerneſs and 
impatience, M. de Kerſin was generally blamed for his 
want of conduct and reſolution in this attempt: but he is 
ſaid to have been deceived in his opinion of the real ſtate 
of Cape-coaft caſtle by the vigorous and reſolute exertions 
of the governor, and was apprehenſive of loſing a maſt in 
the engagement; a loſs which he could not have repaired 
on the whole coaſt. of Africa. Had the fort of Cape-coatt 
been reduced on this occaſion, in all probability every petty 
republic of the negroes ſettled under the protection of the 
forts on the Gold Coaſt would have revolted from the Bri- 
tiſh intereſt; for while the French ſquadron, in their pro- 
greſs along ſhore, hovered in the offing at Anamaboe, an 
Enpliſh ſeitlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coaſt, 
John Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magiſtrate and gene- 
ral of the Blacs, on that part of the coalt, whoſe adopted 


ſon had a few years before been careſſed, and even treated 


as a prince in England, faking it for granted that this en- 
terprize of the French would be attended with fucceſs, ac- 
tually ſent ſome of his dependants, with a pretent of reireſh- 
ments for their commodaere ; the delivery of which, how- 
ever, was prevented by mr. Brew, the Engliſh chief of the 
fort, who ſhattered in pieces the canoe before it could be 


juunched, and threatened with his cannon to level the blac 


town with the duſt. The caboceiro, though thus anticipa- 
ted in his defign, reſolved to be among the firtt who ſhould 


compliment M. de Ker in on his victory at Cape-coalt; and, 


with this view, prepared an embaſſy or dejutation to go 
there by land; but underitanding that the French had fail- 
ed in their attempt, he ſhifted his deſign, without the leaſt 
hefitation, and diſpatched the ſame embaily to mr. Bell, 
whom he conoratulated on his victory, aſſuring him he had 
kept his men ready armed to march at the firſt fummons to 
his aſſiſtance. | | 

In the Eait-Indies the ſcene was changed greatly to the 


honour and adv intage of Great-Britain. There the com- 


manders ated with that harmony, ſpirit, and unanimity be- 
coming Britons, zealous for the credit of their king and 
the intereſt of their country. We left admiral Watſon and 
colonel Clive advancing to Calcutta, to revenge. the cruel 
tragedy acted upon their countrymen the preceding year. 
On the 28th of December, the fleet proceeded up the river: 
next day, colonel Clive landed, and with the aſſiſtance of 
the ſquadron, in 24 hours made himſelf maſter of Buibud- 
gia, a place of great ſtrength, though very ill defended. 
On the iſt of January the admiral, with two ſhips, appear- 
ed before the town of Calcutta, and was received by a 
brick fre from the batteries. This ſalute was returned ſo 
warmly, that the enemies guns were ſoon filenced, and in 
leſs than two hours the place and fort were abandoned, 
Colonel Clive, on the other fide, had inveſted the town, 
and made his attac with that vigour and intrepedity pecu— 
liar to himtelf, which greatly contributed to the ſudden re- 
duction of the lettlement. As ſoon as the fort was lurren— 


dered, the brave and active captain Coote, with his ma- 


jeſty's troops, took poſſeſſion, and found g1 pieces of can- 
non, four mortars, abundance of ammunition, ſtores, and 
proviſion, with every requiſite for ſuſtaining an obſtinate 
liege. Thus the Engliſh were re-eſtabliſhed in the two 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Ganges, with the inconſiderable 
loſs of nine feamen killed; and three ſoldiers. A few days 
after, Hughley, a city of great trade, ſituated higher up 
the river, was reduced with as little difficulty, but infi- 
nitely greater prejudice to the nabob, as here his ſtore- 
houles of falt, and vaſt graneries for the ſupport of his ar- 
my, were burat and deltroyed. Incenſed at the almoſt in- 


ſtantancous loſs of all his conqueſts, and demolition of the 


city of Hughley, the viceroy of Bengal diſcouraged all ad- 
vances to an accommodotion which was propoſed by the ad- 
miral and chiefs of the company, and aſſembled an army 
of 20,000 horſe and 13, ooo foot, fully reſolved to expel 
the Engliſh out of his dominions, and take ample ven- 
geance for the difgrace he had lately ſuſtained. He was 


that the viceroy retreated, after a feeble reſiſtance, with 


which the French, by their art of intriguing, had raiſed 


ſeen marching by the Englith camp in his way to Cafe. 
on the 2d of February, where he encamped about à 0 
from the town. Colonel Chve immediately made applic. 
tion to the admiral for a re-enforcement, and 609 me, 75 
der the command of captain Warwick, were accordin 
- ; . . v by 8 ily 
draitcd from the different ſhips, and ſent to aſſiſt his Ny 
. . 4 rr 

army. Clive drew out his forces, advanced in thre. 8 
> 


lumns towards the enemy, and began the attac ſo vigoroug. 


loſs of 1000 men Killed, wounded and taken pri(gy,... 
500 horſes, great number of draft bullocks, and four ch. 
phants. Though this advantage was lets deciſive than cou 
be wiſhed, yet it ſufficiently intimidated the naboh 5 
conceſſions much to the honour and advantage of the c 
pany. Admiral Watſon gave him to underſtand in alu. 
that this was no more than a ſpecimen of what the Bi 
arms, when provoked, could perform. The ſuba de, 
the negotiation might be renewed, and in a few day. 1, 
treaty was concluded, He promiſed not to diſturb tie H 
liſh in any of thoſe privilegs or pofleſſions ſpeciflæd in 
firm and granted by the mogul : that all merchandige be. 
longing to the company ſhould pats and repaſs in ere, 
part of the province of Bengal, free of duty: that all tl. 
Engliſh factories ſeiſed the preceding year, or fince, ho, 1, 
be reſtored, with the money, goods, and effects appertainjn». 
that all damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh thould be re.0 
ed, and their loffes repaid : that the Engliſh ſhould have . 
berty to fortify Calcutta in Whatever manner they thought 
proper without interruption: that they {hould have lie, 
of coining all the gold and bullion they imported, hit. 
ſhould pats current in the province: that he would rem; 
in ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with the Engliſh, uſe h. 
nmoit endeavours to heal up the late diviſions, and js. 
{tore the former good underitanding between them, 4 
which teveral articles were folemnly toned and ſeale with 
the nabob's own hand. a 

Such were the terms obtained for the company by tle 
ſpirited and gallant conduct of the two Engliſh commy;. 
ders. They had however, too much diſcernment to rely 
on the promiſe of a barbarian, who had fo perfidioufly 
broke former engagements ; but they prudently diſſembled 
their ſentiments, until they had thoroughly reinſtated the 
affairs of the company, and reduced the French power in 
this province. In order to adjuſt the points that required 
diſcuſſion, the ſelect committee for the company's affairs 
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appointed mr. Watts, who had been releaſed from his fo 


mer impriſonment, as their commiſſary at the court of the 
iuba, to whom he was perfonally known, as well as to hi; 


miniſters, among whom he had acquired a conſiderable 


influence. Nothing lefs could have balanced the intcret 
among the favourites of the viceroy. While mr. Watts was 
employed at Maxadavad, in counter-working thoſe in- 
trigues, and keeping the fuba ſteady to his engagements, 


the admiral and mr. Clive reſolved to avail themſelves cf 


their armament in attacking the French ſettlements in 
Bengal. The chief object of their defigns was the reduc- 
tion of Chandernagore, ſituated higher up the river than 
Calcutta, of conſiderable reugth, and the chief impor- 
tance of any poſſeſſed by that nation in the bay. Colonel 
Clive being re-: enforced by 300 men from Bombay, began 
his march to Chandernagore, at the head of 70 Europeans 
and 1600 Indians, where, on his firſt arrival, he took pol 
ſeſſion of all the out-poſts, except one redoubt mounted 
with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be filenced 
by the admiral. On the 18th of March the admirals Wat- 
{on and Pococke arrived within two miles of the French 
ſettlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Saliſbury men 0: 
war, and found their paſſage obſtructed by booms laid acro!s 
the river, and ſeveral veflels funk in the channel. Thc 
dithculties being removed, they advanced early on tht 


24th, and drew up in a line before the fort, which ther 


battered with great fury for three hours; while colone! 
Clive was making his approaches on the land fide, and play- 
ing vigoroutly from the batteries he had raiſed. Thar 
united efforts ſoon obliged the enemy to ſubmiſſion, A flag 
of truce was waved over the walls, and the place ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. The keys were delivered to captain 
Latham of the Tiger, and in the afternoon colonel Clive, 
with the king's troops, took pofleftion. Thus the reduct!- 
on of a ſtrong fortreſs, garriſoned by 53500 Europeans, an 
1200 Indians, defended by 123 pieces of cannon, and 


three mortars, well provided with all kinds of ſtores an 


neceflaries, and of very great importante to the enemy 3 
commerce in India, was accompliſhed with a loſs not ex- 
ceeding 40 men on the fide of the conquerors, By the 
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0 treat y of capitulation the director, counſellors, and infe- 
ve rior ſervants of the ſettlement were allowed to depart with 


their wearing apparel : the jeſuits Were permitted to take 
way their church ornaments, and the natives to remain 
in full exertion of their liberties; but the garriſon were to 
continue priſoners of war. The goods and money found 
in the place were conſiderable; but the principal advantage 
aroſe from the ruin of the head ſettlement of che enemy on 


the Ganges, which could not but interfere with the Englith 


commerce in theſe parts. 
Succeſs bad hitherto attended all the operations of the 
Britiſh commanders, becauſe they were concerted with fore- 


feht and unanimity; and executed with that vigour and 
E {ric which defervedly raiſed them high in the eltecm of 


their country. They reduced the nabob to reaſonable 
terms of accommodation before they alarmed the French; 


and now the power of the latter was deſtroyed they en- 
E tered upon meaſures to oblige the treacherous viceroy to a 
flrict performance of the treaty he had ſo lately ſigned. 
However ſpactous his promiſes were, they found him ex- 


tremely dilatory in the execution of {everal articles of the 
treaty, which, in effect, was the ſame as the Engliſh com- 
The company's 
oods were loaded with high duties, and ſeverah other in— 
fractions of the peace committed upon ſuch trivolous pre- 


 tences as evidently demonſtrated that he ſought to come to 


an open rupture as ſoon as his projects were ripe for execu- 


tion. In a word, he diſcovered all along a manifeſt par- 


tiality to the French, whoſe emiſſaries cajoled him with 


promiſes that he ſhould be joined by ſuch a body of their 


YZ European troops, under M. de Buſſy, as would enable 


E with vigour in their military operations. 
E libcrattons a moſt fortunate incident occurred, that ſoon 
1 The 
leading perſons in the viceroy's court found themſelves op- 
E prefled by his haughtineſs and iniolence. The ſame ſpirit 


him to cruſh the power of the Englith, whom they had 
taught him to fear and to hate. As recommencing hoſti— 


E ities againſt ſo powerful a prince was in itſelf dangerous, 


0 : 8 a 
and, if poſſible, to be avoided, the affair was laid before 


b (hc council of Calcutta, and canvaſled with all the circum— 


ſpection and caution that a meature required, on which de- 
pended the fate of the whole trade of Bengal. Mr Watts 
{rom time to time ſent them intelligence of every tranſacti— 


J on in the ſuba's cabinet, and although that prince publicly 


declared he would cauſe him to be impeled as foon as 
the Engliſh troops ſhould be put in motion within the king- 
dom of Bengal, he bravely ſacrihced his own ſafety to the 
intereſt of the company, and exhorted them to proceed 
During theſe de- 


determined the council to come to an open rupture. 


ol diſcontent appeared among the principal officers of his 
E army: they were well acquainted with his perfidy, ſaw his 
E preparations for war, and were ſenſible that the peace of 
the country could never be reſtored, unlets either the Eng- 


um were expelled or the nabob depoſed. 


In conlequence, 


E plan was concerted for diveſting him of all his power; and 
the conſpiracy was conducted by Jaiter Ali Khan, his prime 
E miniſter and chief commander, a nobleman of great. in- 


ſluence and authority in the province. 


The project was 


E communicated by Ali Khan to mr. Watts, and ſo im- 
proved by the addreſs of that gentleman as in a manner to 


enſure ſucceſs. 


A treaty was actually concluded between 


E this Meer Jafher Ali Khan and the Engliſh company; and 
a plan cencerted with this nobleman and other mal-contents 


for their defection from the viceroy. Theſe previous mea- 


lures being taken, colonel Clive was ordered to take the 


feld with his little army. Admiral Watſon undertook the 


getence of Chandernagore, and the garriſon was detached 
| © re-enforce the colonel, together with 5o ſeamen to be 
| enploved as gunners, and in directing the artillery. 
m. Watts, deceiving the ſuba's ſpies, by whom he was 
| lurrounaed, withdrew himſelf from Muxadavad, and reach- 
eiche Engliſh camp in ſafety. On the 19th of June a de- 
tachment was ſent to attac Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on 
| (lat branch of the river forming the ifland of Caſſimbuzar. 
| {lis place ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons ; and here the 
| Colonel halted with the army for three days, expecting ad- 
ces from Ali Khan. Diſappointed of the hoped-for in— 
lelligence he croſſed the river, and marched to Plaiſſey, 
| where he encamped. On the 24d, atday-break, the ſuba 
| Uvanced to attac him, at the head of 15,000 horſe, and 
ear 30,000 infantry, with about 40 pieces of heavy can- 


Then 


non, conducted and managed by French gunners, on whoſe 
courage and dexterity he placed great dependance. They 
began to cannonade the Engliſh camp about fix in the 
warning, but a ſevere ſhower failing at noon they with- 


diew their artillery, Colonel Clive ſciſed this opportunity 


their aililtance. 
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to take poſſeſſion of a rank and two other poſts of conſe- 
quence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake. Then 
he ſtormed an angle of their camp, covered with a double 
breait-work, together with an eminence which they occu- 
pied. At the beginning of this attac, ſome of their chiefs 
being flain, the men were fo diſpirited that they ſoon gave 
way; but ſtill Meer Jaffler Ali Khan, who commauded 
their left wing, forbore declaring himſelt openly. After a 
hort conteſt che enemy were put to flight, the nabob's 
camp, baggage, and zo pieces of cannon taken, and a 
molt complete victory obtained. The colonel purſuing his 
advantage, marched to Nlaxadavad, the capital of the 
province, and was there joined by Ali Khan and the mal- 
contents. It was before concerted that this nobleman 
ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of nabob ; accordingly, 
the colonel proceeded folemnly to depoſe Surgjah Dowlat, 
and with the fame ceremony, to {ubtitate Ali Khan in his 
room, who. was publicly acknowledged by the people as 
ſuba or viceroy, of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa. Soon after, the late viceroy was taken, and put to 
death by his {ucceſior, wao readil“ complied with all the 
conditions of his elevation. He conferred on bis allies very 
liberal rewards, and granted the company ſuch extranrdt- 
nary privileges as fully demonfirated how juitly he merited 

By this reliance, and the reduction of 
Chandernagore, the French were entirely excluded the 
commerce of Bengal and its dependencies ; the trade of the 
FEnglith company was reſtored, and increaſed beyond their 
ſanguine hopes: a new ally was acquired, whoſe intereſt 
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obliged him to-remain firm to his engagements; avaſt ſum 
was paid to the company and the ſufferers at Calcutta, to 


indemnity them for their lotics ; the foldiers and feamen 
were gratified with Hool. as a reward for the courage and 
intrepidity they exerted; anda variety of other advantages 
gained, which it would be unneceffarily to enumerate. In 
a word, inthe {pace of 14 days a great revolution was ef- 
tected, and the government, of a vaſt country, ſuperior in 
wealth, fertility, extent, and number of inhabitants to 
moſt European kingdoms, transferred by a handful of 
troops, conducted by an officer untutored in the art of war, 
and a general rather by intuition than inſtruction and ex- 
perience. But the public joy at thele fignal ſuccefles was 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the death of admiral Watſon, 
and the lots of Vizagapatum, an Knelith ſettlement on the 
Coromandel coaſt. The admiral fell a vidim to the un- 
wholſomeneſs of the climate, on the 16th of Auguſt, uni— 


verlally eſteemed and regretted; and the factory and fort 


at Vizagapatam were ſurrendered to the French, a few days 
after colonel Clive had defeated the nabob. | 

We now turn our eyes to the continent of Europe, where 
we fee the beginning ef the year marked with a ftrikine in- 
{tance of the dreadful eflects of frantic enthuſiaſm. France 
had long enjoved a monarch, eaſy, complying, good-na- 
tured, and averle to all that wore the appearance of buſi— 
nels or of war. Contented with the pleaſure of indolence, 
he ſaw no greatneſs beyond what he enjoyed, nor purſued 
any ambitious aim through the dictates of his own diſpoſiti- 
on. Ot all men on earth ſuch a prince had the greateſt 
eaſon to expect an exemption from plots againſt his perſon, 
and cabals among his fubjects; yet was an attempt. made 


1% 


upon his life by a man, who, though placed in the loweft 
ſphere of fortune, had reſolution to face the greateſt dan- 


gers, and enthuſiatm ſufficient to ſuſtain without ſhrinking, 
all the tortures which the crucity of man could invent, or 
his crimes render neceſſary. The name of this fanatic was 
Robert Francis Damien, born in the ſuburb of St. Cathe- 
rine, in the city of Arras. He had lived in the ſervice of 
ſeveral families, whence he was generally diſmiſſed on 
account of the impatience, the melancholy, and ſullennets 
of his diſpoſition. So humble was the ſtation of a perſon, 
who was reſolved to ſtep forth from obſcurity, and, by 
one deſperate effort, draw upon himſelf the attention of all 
Europe. On the 5th day of January, as the king was ſtep- 
ping into his coach, to return to Trianon, whence he had 
that day come to Veriailles, Damien, mingling among his 
attendance, ſtabbed him with a knife on the right fide, 
between the fourth and fifth ribs. His majeſty, applying 
his hand immediately to his fide, cried out, *I am wound- 
ed! Seize him; but do not hurt him.” Happily, the 
wourd was not dangerous ; as the knife, taking. an oblique 
direction, mitted the vital parts. As for the aſſaſſin, he 
made no attempts to eſcape ; but fuffering himſelf quietly to 
be terized, was conveyed to the guard-room, where being 
interrogated if he committed the horrid action, he boldly 
anſwered in the affirmative. A proceſs againſt him was 
inſtantly commenced at Verſailics; many perſons, ſuppoſed 
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acceſſaries to the deſign upon the king's life, were ſent 
to the Baſtile; the aſſaſſin himſelf was put to the torture, 
and the moſt excruciating torments were applied, with in- 
tention to extort a confeſſion of the reaſons that could in- 
duce him to ſo execrable an attempt upon his ſoverign. 
Inciſions were made into the muſcular parts of his legs, 
arms and thighs, into which boiling oil was poured. Every 
refinement on cruelty, that human invention could ſuggeſt, 
was practiſed without effect: nothing could overcome his 
obſtinacy ; and his filence was conſtrued into a prefump- 
tion, that he muſt have had accomplices in the plot. To 
render his puniſhment more public and conſpicuous, he 
was removed to Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all 
his former tortures, with ſuch additional circumſtances as 
the molt fertile and cruel diſpoſitions could deviſe for in- 
creaſing his milery and torment. Being conducted to the 
Concergerie, an iron bed, which likewiſe ſerved for a chair, 
was prepared for him, and to this he was faſtened with 
chains. The torture was again applied, and a phyſician 
ordered to attend, to ſee what degree of pain he could ſup- 
port. Nothing, however, material was extorted; for what 
he one moment contefled, he recanted the next. It is not 
within our province, and we conſider it as a felicity, to re- 
late all the circumſtances of the cruel and tragical event. 
Sufficient it is, that after ſuffering the moſt exquiſite tor- 


ments that human nature could invent, or man ſupport, 


his judges thought proper to terminate his miſery by a 


death ſhocking to imagination, and ſhametul to humanity, 


On the 28th day of March he was conducted, amidſt a vaſt 


concourſe of the populace, to the Greve, the common 
place of execution, ſtripped naked, and faſtened to the 
ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of his hands was then burnt 
in liquid flaming ſulpher; his thighs, legs and arms were 
torn with red hot fpincers ; boiling oil, melted lead, reſin, 
and ſulphur were poured into the wounds; tight ligatures 


tied round his limbs to prepare him for diſmemberment; 


young and vigorous horſes applied to the draft, and the 
unhappy criminal pulled with all their force to the utmoſt 
extenſion of his finews for the {pace of an hour, during all 
which time he preſerved his tenſes and conſtancy. At 
length the phyſician and ſurgcon attending declared it 
would be impoſſible to accomplich the ditmemberment, 
unleſs the tendons were ſeparated; upon which orders were 
given to the executioner to cut the linews at the joints of 
the arms and legs. The horſes drew afreſh: a thigh and 
an arm were leparated, and after ſeveral pulls, the untor- 
tunate wretch expircd under the extremity of pain. His 
body and limbs were reduced to aſhes under the ſcaffold ; 
his father, wife, daughter, and family hanithed the king— 
dom for ever; the name of Damien effaced and obliterated, 
and the innocent involved in the puniſhment of the guilty, 
Thus ended the procedure againit Damien and his family, 
in a manner not very favourahle to the avowed clemency of 


Louis, or the acknowledged humanity of the French na- 
9 S 


tion. It appeared from undoubted evidence, that the at- 
tempt on the king's life was the reſult of inſanity, and a dil- 
turbed imagination. Several inſtances of a diſordered mind 
had before been obſerved in his conduct, and the.deteſta- 
tion juſtly due to the enormity of his crime ought now to 
have been obſorbed in the conſideration of his misfortune, 
the greateſt that can befal human nature. 

Another remarkable event in France, in the beginning 
of this year, was the change in the miniſtry of that nation, 
by the removal of M. de Machault, keeper of the ſeals, 
from the polt of ſecretary of ſtate for the marine; and of 
M. d'Argenſon from that of ſecretary at war. Their dut- 
miflion was ſudden and unexpected; nor was any particular 
reaſon aſſigned for this unexpected alteration. The French 
king, to ſhow the queen of Hungary how judicioufly ſhe 
had acted in forming an alliance with the houſe of Bourbon, 
raited two great armies; the firſt of which, compoſed of 
89,000 men, the flower of the French troops, with a large 
train of artillery, was commanded by M. d'Etrees, a gene- 
ral of great reputation; under whom ferved M. de Con- 
tades, M. Chevert, and the count de St. Germain, all of- 
ficers of high character. This formidable army paſted the 
Rhine early in the ſpring, and marched by Weſtphalia, in 
order to invade the king of Pruſha's dominions, in quality 
of allies to the emprets-queen, and guardians of the liher- 
ties of the empire. But their real view was to invade Ha- 
nover, a ſcheme which they knew would make a powerful 
diverſion of the Britiſh force from the proſecution of the 
war in other parts of the world, where the ſtrength of 


n The king of Pruſſia had withdrawn his garriſon from Cleve, not without 
ſuſpicion of having purpoſely left this door open to the enemy, that their 
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France could not be fully exerted, and where theft nt = 
valuable intereſts were at ſtake. They flattered the moto 


* . It . 3 > 1 
ſelves, moreover, that the ſame blow by which they hope B regul 
to cruſh the king of Pruſſia might likewiſe force his Britz,, WA ſtanc 


nick majeſty into ſome conceſſions with regard to America vere s 


The other army of the French, commanded by the prine WM 5 land. 
de Soubiſe, was deſigned to ſtrengthen the imperial a- 1 ers l 
of execution, conſiſting of 25,000 men, beſides 6000 55 pins, 
varians, and 4000 Wirtembergers. But before theſe tro mer 
under Soubiſe, paſſed the Rhine, they made themſe1;.. their 
maſters of ſeveral places belonging to the king of Pru, E] Auftr! 
upon the borders of the Low- Countries n; whilſt x 90 BH where 
tachment from d'Etrees's army ſeiſed upon the town - ME ” oy 
Embden, and whatever belonged to the fame monarch opera 
Eaſt-Friefland. | cares 
At the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the king of Prug;, $ 5 
having gained a pretty advantage over the imperialiſts . hoes 
der the command of Maretchal Brown, and incorporat) ND oor 
Into his own troops a great part of the Saxon army taken B oo 
prifoners at Pirna, as was obferved before, retired 2 = 
winter-quarters until the ſeaſon ſhould permit him to * $ 1 
prove theſe advantages. His majeſty and Mareſcha] Kei H 25 
wintered in Saxony, having their cantonments between . a 
Pirna and the frontier along the Elbe; and Maresch * 1 
Schwerin, returning into Sileſia, took up his quarters in 3 wr 10 
the country of Glatz. In the mean time, the empreſe 5 4 
queen, finding the force which ſhe had ſent out againſt % I 5 55 
king of Pruſſia was not ſufficient to prevent hi deſigns, made Y 5 f 


the neceſſary requiſitions to her allies for the axiliari; old t 
they had engaged to furniſh. In conſequence of theſe u. 


quiſitions, the czarina, true to her engagements, diſpatch. 3 on 
ed above 100,000 of her troops, who began their march i; ” '® 
the month of November, and proceeded to the borders of | at 
Lithuania, with deſign particularly to invade Ducal Pruſfa. WK BY 
whilſt a ſtrong fleet was equipped in the Baltick, to aid the NE 
operations of his numerous army. The Aufttian army a. Po 
ſembled in Bohemia amounted to upwards of 80,000 men, 00 15 
commanded by prince Charles of Lorraine and Mareſch! 8 
Brown. The Swedes had not yet openly declared them. 3 ae 
{elves; but it was well known, that though their King wiz b. 5 e 
allied in blood and inclination to his Pruſſian majeſty, 4 ; 
the jealouſy which the ſenate of Sweden entertained of thi: 7 
ſovereign, and the hope of recovering their ancient poli. WF $:x0n 
ſions in Pomerania, by means of the preſent troubles, tv. HA | 
gcther with their old attachment to France, newly cement. 3 ob Feb 
ed by intrigues and ſubſides, would certainly induce then town e 
to join in the general confederacy. The duke of Meck]:n- alien 
bourg took the tame party, and agreed to join the Swedm te m 
army, when 1t ſhould be aflembled, with 6000 men. Be. which 
tides all thele preparations againſt the king of Pruſſia, he Auſtri. 
was, in his quality of elector of Brandenbourg, put unde: VOY 
the ban of the empire by the aulic council; declared de- WF :1;c ++, 
prived of all his rights, privileges, and prerogatives; his 3 red: þ 
fiefs were eſcheated into the exchequer of the empire; aud q and te 

all the circles accordingly ordered to furniſh their reſpectue Wi leaſt 
contigences for putting this {entence in execution. C N 
In this dangerous ſituation, thus menaced on all hes, in ord 
and {ecmingly on the very brink of inevitable deflruction, Wi the a, 
the Pruſhan monarch owed his preſervation to his own cot = Al 
rage and activity. The Ruſſians, knowing that the count : of 00 
they were to pals through in their way to Lithuania would Wi v3 | 
not be able to ſubſiſt their prodigious numbers, had taken e Zint 
care to furniſh themſelves with proviſions for their mac, Wi of To 
depending upon the reſources they expected to find m Croats 
Lithuania after their arrival in that country. Theſe provi- WW :: 8 
ſions were exhauſted by the time they reached the bordes can 
of that province, where they found themſelves ſuddenly WW mae 
and unexpectedly deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, either to retur? ff 10 
bac or to proceed forward. The king of Pruſſia had, wi WW only \ 
great prudence and foreſight, ſecured plenty to himicl!, WA but a 4 
and diſtreſs and famine to his enemies, by buying up :\ Wh. 
the corn and forage of the country which thele laſt were en Wi been t 
tering. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, his Prutha regard 
majeſty, to guard as much as could be againſt every poſſble Ln pu 
event, ſent a great number of gunners and matroſſes rin his! 
Pomerania to Memel, with three regiments of troops, “ ed bs 
re-enforce the garriſpn of that place. He viſited all the in the 
poſts which his troops poſſeſſed in Sileſia, and gave h Wi ye... 
neceſſary orders for their ſecurity. He repaired to Neis, Wi datatie 
where he ſettled with Mareſchal Schwerin the general plan in Ke: 
of the operations of the approaching campaign. Ther pon . 
it was agreed that the Maretchal's army in Silefia, which Rs, 
conſiſted of 50,000 men, ſhould have in conſtant view e addreft 
_ Vere 


irruption into Germany might haſten the reſolution of the Britiſh , 


N 
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$1 motions of the royal army, by which its own were to be 
eegulated, that they might both act in concert, as circum- 
E ances ſhould require. At the ſame time, other armies 
nere aſſembled by the king of Pruſſia in Luſatia and Voigt- 
lune . 20,000 men were collected at Zwickaw, on the fron- 
. tiers of Bohemia, towards Egra, under the command of 
15 prince Maurice of Anhalt-Deſſau; and 60,000 choſen 
$ troops began their march towards Great-Zeidlitz, where 
heir head-quarters were ſettled. In the mean while, the 
BY Auſtrian troops began to form on the frontiers of Saxony, 
where ſome of their detachments appeared, to watch the 
EZ notions of the Pruſhans, who ſtill continued to purſue their 
| operations with great activity and reſolution. All poſſible 
dure was taken by the Pruffians at Dreſden to ſecure a re- 
treat, in caſe of a defeat. As only one regiment of Pruffians 
could be ſpared to remain there in garriſon, the burghers 
vere diſarmed, their arms depoſited in the arſenal, and a 
EZ detachment was poſted at Konigſtein, to oblige that fortreſs 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. All correſpondence with the 
enemy was ſtrictly prohibited; and it having been difco- 
vered that the counteſs of Ogilvie, one of the queen's maids 
of honour, bad diſobeyed his majeſty's commands, ſhe was 
arreſted; but, on the queen's interceſſion, afterwards re- 
feaſed. The counteſs of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime- 
E miniſter, was alſo arreſted by his Pruſſian majeſty's order; 
and, on making light of her confinement, and reſolving 
to (ce company, ſhe was ordered to quit the court, and re- 
tire from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French miniſter, was 
told that his preſence was unneceflary at Dreſden ; and on 
E hisreplying, that his maſter had commanded him to ſtay, 
he was again deſired to depart ; on which he thought proper 
to obey. The count de Wackerbath, miniſter of the ca- 
binet, and grand-maſter of the houſehold to the prince 
E royal of Poland, was arreſted, and conducted to Cuſtrin, 
by the expreſs command of his majeſty. The king of 
pPruſſia, having thrown two bridges over the Elbe early in 
the ſpring, ordered the ſeveral diſtricts of the electorate of 
Saxony to ſupply him with a great number of waggons, each 
drawn by four horſes. The circle of Miſnia and Leipſick 
vere enjoined to furniſh 400 each, and the other circles in 
proportion. = f : 
While the king of Pruſſia was taking theſe meaſures in 
Saxony, two ſkirmiſhes happened on the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, between his troops and the Auſtrians. On the 20th 
of February, a body of 6900 Auſtrians ſurrounded the little 
E town of Hirſchfeld in Upper Luſatia, garriſoned by a bat- 
E talion of Pruſſian foot. The firſt attac was made at four in 
the morning, on two redoubts without the gates, each of 
which was defended by two field pieces: and though the 
E Auſtrians were ſeveral times repulſed, they at laſt made 
E themſelves maſters of one of the redoubts, and carried off 
the two pieces of cannon. In their retreat they were pur— 
ſued by the Pruſſians, who fell upon their rear, killed ſome, 
and took many priſoners : this affair coſt the Auſtrians at 
leaſt zoo men. About a fortnight after, the prince of Be- 
vern marched out of Zittau, with a body of near gooo men, 
in order to deſtroy the remaining ſtrong holds poſlefſed by 
che Auſtrians on the frontiers. In this expedition he took 
the Auſtrian magazine at Friedland in Bohemia, conſiſting 
ef 9000 ſacs of meal, and great ſtore of ammunition ; and, 
alter making himſelf maſter of Reichenberg, he returned 
E 0 Zittau. The van of his troops, conſiſting of 150 huffars 
ef the regiment of Putkammar, met with a body of 600 
| Croats, tultained by 200 Auſtrian dragoons of Bathiana, 
In their entering Bohemia; and immediately fell upon 
wem {word in hand, killed about 50, took 3o horſes, and 
| mae 10 dragoons priſoners. The Pruſſians, it is ſaid, did 
not loſe a ſingle man on this occaſion ; and two ſoldiers 
q only were ſlightly wounded, the Auſtrians having made 
| but a flight refiſtance. e | 
Whatever the conduct of the court of Vienna might have 
been to the allies of Great-Britain, ſtill, however, proper 
legard was ſhown to this ſubjects of his crown: for an edict 
was publiſhed at Florence on the 13th of February, where- 
in his imperial majeſty, as grand-duke of Tuſcany, declar- 
ed his intention of obſerving the moſt ſcrupulous neutrality 
In the then fituation of affairs. All the ports in that duchy 
vere accordingly enjoined to pay a ſtrict regard to this de- 
Caration, in all caſes relating to the French or Engliſh ſhips 
nthe Mediterranean. The good effects of this injunction 
ſoon appeared; for two prizes taken by the Engliſh having 
but into Port Ferraro, the captains of two French privateers 
addreſted themſelves to the governor, alledging, that they 
ere captures of a pirate, and requeſting that they might 
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9 This letter was written in December; and the Rufſians, 
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be obliged to put to ſea: but the governor prudently re- 
plied, that as they came in under Engliſh colours he would 
protect them; and forbad the privateers, at their peril, to 
commit any violence. They, however, little regarding 
the governor's orders, prepared for failing, and ſent their 
boats to cut out one of the prizes. The captain firing at 
their boats, killed one of their men, which alarming the 
centinels, notice was ſent to the governor; and he, in con- 


ſequence, ordered the two privateers immediately to de- 


part. — The conduct of the Dutch was rather cautious thau 
ſpirited. Whilſt his Pruſſian majeſty was employed on the 
tide of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxilliaries began 
their march to harraſs his defenceleſs territories in the 
neighbourhood of the Low-Countries. A free paſſage was 
demanded of the ſtates-general through Namur and Maeſ- 
tricht, for the proviſions, ammunition, and artillery be— 
longing to this new army; and though the Engliſh embai- 
ſador remonſtrated againſt their compliance, and repreſent- 
ed it as a breach of the neutrality their high-mightineſles de- 
clared they would obſerve, yet, after ſome heſitation, the 
demand was granted ; and their inability to 'prevent the 
paſlage of the French troops, ſhould it be attempted by 
force, pleaded in excuſe of their conduct. 

Scarce had the French army, commanded by the prince 
de Soubiſe, let foot inthe territories of Juliers and Cologn, 
when they found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Cleves and the county of Mark, where all things were lctt 
open to them, the Pruſſians, who evacuated their poſts, 
taking their rout along the river Lippe, in order to join 
{ome regiments from Magdebourg, who were tent to facili- 
tate their retreat. The diſtreſſed inhabitants, thus expoſed 
to the calamities of war from an unprovoked enemy, were 
inſtantly ordered to furniſh contributions, forage, and pro- 
viſions, for the uſe of their invaders; and, what was {till 
more terrifying to them, the partizan Fifcher, whoſe cruel- 
ties, the laſt war, they ſtill remembered with horror, was 
again let looſe upon them by the inhumanity of the empreſs- 
queen. Weſel was immediately occupied by the French: 
Emmerick and Maſeyk toon ſhared the fame fate: and the 
city of Gueldres was beſieged, the Pruſſians ſeeming reſolved 
to defend this laſt place; to which end they opened the 
ſluices, and laid the country under water. Thoſe who re- 
treated, filing off to the north-weſt of Paderborn, entered 
the county of Ritberg, the property of count Kaunitz Rit- 
berg, great chancellor to the empreſs-queen. After taking 
his caſtle, in which they found 30 pieces of cannon, they 
raited contributions in the diftrict, to the amount of 40,000 
crowns. As the Pruſſians retired, the French took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the country they quitted in the name of the empreſs— 
queen, whole commiſſary attended them for that purpoſe, 
The general rendezvous of theſe troops, under prince Sou— 
biſe, was appointed at Neutls, in the electorate of Cologn, 
where a large body of French was aſſembled by the iſt of 


April. The Auſtrians, in their turn, were not idle. Mar- 


ſhal Brown viſited the fortifications of Brinn and Koninl- 
gratz; reviewed the army of the late prince Picolomini, 
now under the command of general Serbelloni; and put 
his own army in march for Koſtlitz on the Elbe, where he 
propoſed to eſtabliſh his head- quarters. 

During the receſs of the armies, while the rigours of win- 
ter forced them to ſuſpend their hoſtile operations, and the 
greateſt preparations were making to open the campaign 
wich all poſſible vigour, count Beſtucheff, great chancellor 
of Ruffia, wrote a circular letter to the primate, ſenators, 
and miniſters of the republic of Poland, ſetting forth, that 
the empreſs of Ruſſia was extremely affected with the king 
of Poland's diſtreſs, which ſhe thought could not but excite 
the compaſſion of all other powers, but more eſpecially of 
his allies : that the fatal conſequences which might reſult 
from the raſh ſtep taken by the king of Pruſſia, not only 
with reſpect to the tranquillity of Europe in general, but of 
each power in particular, and more eſpecially of the neigh- 
bouring countries, were ſo evident, that the intereſt and 
ſatety of the ſeveral princes rendered it abſolutely neceſſary 
they ſhould make it a common cauſe : not only to obtain 
proper ſatisfaction for thoſe courts whoſe dominions had 
been ſo unjuſtly attacked, but likewiſe to preſeribe ſuch 
bounds to the king of Pruſſia as might fecure them from any 
future apprehenſions from ſo enterpriſing and reſtlefs a 
neighbour : that with this view, the empreſs was determi- 
ned to aſſiſt the king of Poland with a conſiderable body of 


troops, which were actually upon their march ®, under the 


command of general Apraxin ; and that, as there would be 
an abſolute neceſſity for their marching through part of the 


as we ovleryed before, began their march in November, 
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territories of Poland, her imperial majeſty hoped the repub- 
lic would not fail to facilitate their march as much as poſſi- 
ble.” She further recommended to the republic, to take 
ſome ſalutary meaſures for fruſtrating the deſigns of the king 
of Pruſſia, and reſtoring harmony among themſelves, as 
the moſt conducive meaſure to theſe good purpoſes. In 
this, however, the Poles were ſo far from following her ad- 
vice, that, though ſure of being ſacrificed in this conteſt, 
which ſide ſoever prevailed, they divided into parties with 

no leſs zeal than if they had as much to hope from the pre- 
valence of one fide, as to fear from that of the other. Some 
of the Palatines were for denying a paſſage to the Ruſſians, 
and others were for affording them the utmoſt affiſtance in 
their power. With this cauſe of contention others of a 
more private nature fatally concurred, by means of a miſ- 
underſtanding between the prince Czartorinſki and count 
Mniſnec. Almoſt every inhabitant of Warſaw was involv- 
ed in the quarrel; and the violence of theſe factions was 
ſo great, that ſcarce a night paſſed without bloodſhed, 
many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in the 
ſtreets every morning. 

In the mean time, Great-Britain, unſettled in her mini- 
ſtry and councils at home, unſucceſsful in her attempts 
abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained on juſt and 
honourable terms, more eligible than a continental war, 
propoſed ſeveral expedients to the empreſs-queen for reſtor- 
ing ates Hae of Germany; but her anſwer was, that, 
whenever ſhe perceived that the expedicnts propoſed 
would indemnity her for the extraordinary expences ſhe 
had incurred in her own defence, repair the heavy loſſes 
ſuſtained by her ally the king of Poland, and afford a pro- 
per ſecurity for their future ſafety, ſhe would be ready to 
give the ſame proofs ſhe had always given of her deſire to 
reſtore peace; but it could not be expected ſhe ſhould liſten 
to expedients of which the king of Pruſſia was to reap the 
whole advantage, after having begun the war, and waſted 


the dominions of a prince, who relied for his ſecurity upon 


the faith of treaties, and the appearance of a harmony be- 
tween them.“ Upon the receipt of this anſwer, the court 
of London made ſeveral propoſals to the Czarina, to inter- 
poſe as mediatrix between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, 
but they were rejected with marks of diſpleaſure and reſent- 
ment. When tir Charles Hanbury Williams, the Britiſh 
embaſſador, continued to urge his ſollicitations very itrong- 
ly, and even with ſome hints of menaces, an anſwer was 
delivered to him by order of the empreſs, purporting, 
that her imperial majeſty was aſtoniſhed at his demand, 
after he had already been made acquainted with the mea- 
ſures ſhe had taken to effect a reconciliation between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin. He might eaſily conceive, as 
matters were then ſituated, that the earneſtneſs with which 
he now urged the {ame propoſition muſt neceſſarily ſurpriſe 
her imperial majeſty, as it ſhowed but little regard to her 
former declaration. The empreſs, therefore, commanded 
his excellency to be told, that as her intentions contained 
in her firſt anſwer remained abſolutely invariable, no ulte- 
110r propoſitions for a mediation would be liſtened to; and 
that as for the menaces made ule of by his excellency, and 
particularly that the king of Pruffia himſelf would ſoon attac 
the Ruſhan army, ſuch threats ſerved only to weaken the 
embaſlador's propoſals; to confirm ſtill more, were it poſ- 
fible, the empreſs in her reſolutions ; to juſtify them to the 
whole world, and to render the king of Pruſſia more 
blameable.” 

The ſeaſon now drawing on 1n which the troops of the 
contending powers would be able to take the field, and 
the alarming progreſs of the Ruſſians being happily ſtopped, 
his Pruſſian majeſty, whoſe maxim it has always been to 

keep the ſeat of war as far as poſſible from his own domi- 
nions, reſolved to carry it into Bohemia, and there to attac 
the Auſtrians-on all fides. To this end he ordered his ar- 
mies in Saxony, Miſnia, Luſatia, and Sileſia to enter Bo- 
hemia in four different and oppoſite places, nearly at the 
ſame time. The firſt of theſe he commanded in perſon, aſ- 
ſiſted by mareſchal Keith; the ſecond was led by prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Deſſau, the third by prince Ferdinand 


of Brunſwick-Bevern, and the fourth by mareſchal Schwe- 


rin. In conſequence of this plan, mareſchal Schwerin's 
army entered Bohemia on the 18th of April, in five co- 
lumns, at as many different places. The deſign was ſo 
well concerted, that the Auſtrians had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of their approach till they were paſt the frontiers, and 
then they filled the dangerous defile of Gulder-Oelſe with 
Pandours, to diſpute that paſſage; but they were no ſoon- 
er diſcovered than two battalions of Pruſſian grenadiers at- 
tacked them with their bayonets fixed, and routed them. 


oF E NG L A N D, 


Reichenberg. The ſame morning Putkammer's huſſar 


The prince of Anhault paſſed the frontiers from Miſnia and 
penetrated into Bohemia on the 21ſt of April without 
reſiſtance. The prince of Bevern, on the ⁊cth of the 
month, having marched at the head of a body of the ar 
which was in Luſatia, from the quarters of cantonment nei 
Zittau, poſſeſſed himſelf immediately of the firſt poſt on 
the frontier of Bohemia, at Krottau and Graſenſtein, with. 
out the loſs of a ſingle man: drove away the enemy th. 
ſame day from Kratzen, and proceeded to Machendorf, Ro 
$ 
formed part of a corps, commanded by a colonel and Ry 
routed ſome hundreds of the enemy's cuiraſſiers, poſted he. 
fore Cohlin, under the conduct of prince Lichtenſtein, to, 
three officers and upwards of 60 horſe priſoners, and ſo di 
perſed the reſt, that they were ſcarcely able to rally gen 
Kratzen. Night coming on obliged the troops to reman 
in the open air till next morning, when, at break of da 
the Pruſſians marched in two columns by Habendorf, 9. 
wards the enemy's army, amounting to 28,000 men, cop. 
manded by count Konigſeg, and poſted near Reichenhe; 
As ſoon as the troops were formed they advanced toward, 
the enemy's cavalry, drawn up in three lines of about ; 
ſquadrons. The two wings were ſuſtained by the intantr 
which was poſted among felled trees and entrenchmey; 
The Pruſſians immediately cannonaded the enemy's cavaln. 
who received it with reſolution, having on their right hand 
a village, and on their left a wood, where they had cg. 
trenched themſelves. But the prince of Bevern having cay. 
ſed 15 ſquadrons of dragoons of the ſecond line to advance: 
and the wood on his right to be attacked at the ſame tin; 
by the battalions of grenadiers of Kahlden and of Moelley. 
dorf, and by the regiment of the prince of Pruſſia, his du. 
goons, who, by clearing the ground, and poſſeſſing the 
entrenchment, had their flanks covered, entirely route 
the enemy's cavalry. In the mean time colonel Putkan. 
mer and major Schenfeld, with their huffars, though flank. 
ed by the enemy's artillery, gave the Auſtrian horſe-grenz. 
diers a very warm reception, whilſt general Leſtewitz, with 
the left wing of the Pruſhans, attacked the redoubrs th 
covered Reichenberg. Though there were many defile; 
and riſing grounds to pats, all occupied by the Auſtrians 
yet the regiment of Darmſtadt forced the redoubt, and pit 
to flight and purſued the enemy, after ſome diſcharge d 
their artillery and ſmall arms, from one eminence to ano. 
ther, for the diſtance of a mile, when they left off the pur. 
ſuit. The action began at half an hour after fix, and con- 
tinued till eleven. About 1000 of the Auſtrians were killed 
and wounded, among the former were general Porporai 
and count Hohenfelds, and among the latter prince Lich. 
tenſtein and count Mansfeld. Twenty of their officers, and 
400 ſoldiers were taken priſoners, and they alſo loſt thre: 
ſtandards. On the fide of the Pruſſians ſeven ſubalterns 
and about 100 men were killed, and 16 officers and 150 
men wounded. After this battle mareſchal Schwerin jon. 
ed the prince of Bevern, made himſelf maſter of the great: 
eſt part of the circle of Buntzlau, and took a conſiderable 
magazine from the Auſtrians, whom he diſlodged. The 
prince of Anhault-Deſſau, with his corps, drew near the 
king of Pruſſia's army, then the latter advanced as far as 
Budin, from whence the Auſtrians, who had an advantz 
geous camp there, retired ro Weſtwarn, half way between 
Budin and Prague; and his Pruſſian majeſty having paſſe 
the Egra, his army, and that of mareſchal Schwerin, wv: 
ſo ſituated as to be able to act jointly. 

Theſe advantages were but a prelude to a much morede- 
ciſive victory, which the king himſelf gained a few das 
after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a diftance from au 
of the corps commanded by his generals, he made a move- 
ment as if he intended to march towards Egra. Ti: 
enemy, deceived by this feint, and imagining he was going 
to execute ſome deſign, diſtinct from the object of his otbe! 
armies, detached a body of 20, ooo men to obſerve his mo- 
tions; then he made a ſudden and maſterly movement d 
the left, by which he cut off all communication bete 
that detachment and the main army of the Auſtrians, which, 
having been re-enforced by the army of Moravia, by ti 
remains of the corps lately defeated by the duke of Bevel, 
and by ſeveral regiments of the garriſon of Prague, amount 
ed to near 100,000 men. They were ſtrongly entrenche 
on the banks of the Moldaw, to the north of Prague, in! 
camp ſo fortified by every advantage of nature, and eve!) 
contrivance of art, as to be deemed almoſt impregnad*: 
The left wing of the Auſtrians, thus fruated, was guarde 
by the mountains of Ziſcka, and the right extended 35 ja 
as Herboholi: prince Charles of Lorraine, and mareſchi 
Brown, who commanded them, ſeemed determined t 
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B me Jooked all difficulties. Having thrown ſeveral bridges 
F Ms the Moldaw on the 5th of May, he paſſed that river in 


WT nc morning of the 6th, with 30,000 men, leaving the 
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ntain this advantageous poſt ; but the king of Pruſſia 


ö : eſt of the army under the command of the prince of An- 
. hault· Deſſau; and being immediately joined by the troops 
under mareſchal Schwerin and the prince of Bevern, reſolv- 


® ed to attac the enemy on the ſame day. In conſequence of 
mis reſolution, his army filed off on the left by Potſchernitz, 
and at the ſame time count Brown wheeled to the right, to 


$ avoid being flanked. The Pruſſians continued their march 
to Bichwitz, traverſing ſeveral defiles and moraſſes, which 
bor a little time ſeparated the infantry from the reſt of the 
army. The foot began the attac too precipitately, and 
vere at firſt repulſed, but they ſoon recovered themſelves, 


B While the king of Pruſſia took the enemy in flank, mareſ- 


1 chal Schwerin advanced to a marſhy ground, which ſud- 
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1 denly ſtopping his army, threatened to diſconcert the whole 


plan of operation. In this emergency, he immediately diſ- 


mounted, and taking the ſtandard of the regiment in his 
band, boldly entered the morals, crying out, let all brave 
pPruſũans follow me.“ Inſpired by the example of this great 
commander, now 82 years of age, all the troops prefled 
forward, and though he was unfortunately killed by the firſt 
fre, their ardour abated not till they had totally defeated 
the enemy. Thus fell mareſchal Schwerin, loaded with 


years and glory, an officer whoſe ſuperior talents in the 


military art had been diſplayed in a long courſe of faithful 
ſervice. In the mean time, the Pruſhan infantry, which 
bad been ſeparated in the march, forming themſelves 
E afreſh, renewed the attac on the enemy's right, and entirely 


broke it, while their cavalry, after three charges, obliged 
that of the Auſtrians to retire in great confuſion, the centre 
being at the ſame time totally routed. The left wing of 
the Pruffians then marched immediately towards Michely, 
and being there joined by the horſe, renewed their attac, 
while the enemy were retreating haſtily towards Saſzawar. 


| Mean while the troops on the right of the Pruſſian army at- 


tacked the remains of the left wing of the Auſtrians, and 
made themſelves maſters of three batteries. Bur the beha- 
viour of the infantry in the laſt attac was ſo ſucceſsful, as to 
leave little room for this part of the cavalry to act. Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia, and the prince of Bevern, fignaliſed 
themſelves on this occaſion in ſtorming two batteries; 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick took the left wing of the 


E Auſtrians in flank, while the king with his left, and a body 


of cavalry, ſecured the paſſage of the Moldaw. In ſhort, 
after a very long and obſtinate engagement, and many ſig- 
nal examples of valour on both ſides, the Auſtrians were 
forced to abandon the field of battle, leaving behind 60 
pieces of cannon, all their tents, baggage, military cheſt, 
and, in a word, their whole camp. The weight of the bat- 
tle fell upon the right wing of the Auſtrians, the remains of 
which, to the amount of 10 or 12,000 men, fled towards 
Beneſchau, where they afterwards aſſembled under M. 
Pretlach, general of horſe. The infantry retired towards 
Prague, and threw themſelves into that city, with their 
commanders, prince Charles of Lorraine, and mareſchal 
Brown, but they were much harraſſed in their retreat by a 
detachment of the Pruſſians under mareſchal Keith. The 
Pruffians took, on this occaſion, 10 flandards, and upwards 
of 4000 priſoners, 30 of whom were officers of rank. Their 
loſs amounted to about 2500 killed, and about 3000 wound- 
ed. Among the former were general d'Amſtel, the prince 
of Holſtein-Beck, the colonels Goltze and Manſtein, and 
lieutenant- colonel Roke. Among the latter, the generals 
Wenterfield, De la Mothe, Feuque, Hautcharmoy, 
Blankenſee, and Plettenberg. The number of the killed 
and wounded on the ſide of the Auſtrians was much greater. 
Among theſe laſt was mareſchal Brown, who received a 
wound, which, from the chagrin he ſuffered, rather than 
rom its own nature, proved mortal. The day after the 
battle, colonel Meyer was detached with a battalion of 
Pruſſian Pandours, and 400 huffars, to deſtroy a very con- 
ſiderable and valuable magazine of the Auſtrians at Pilſen, 
and this ſervice he performed. He alſo completed the de- 
ſtruction of ſeveral others of leſs importance, by the loſs of 
which, however, all poſſibility of ſubſiſtence was cut off 
rom any ſuccours the Auſtrians might have expected from 
the empire. | . 
The Pruſſians, following their blow, immediately in- 
veſted Prague on both ſides of the river, the king com- 
manding on one fide, and mareſchal Keith on the other. 
In four days the whole city was ſurrounded with lines and 
entrenchments, by which all communication from without 
vas entirely cut off: prince Charles of Lorraine and ma- 
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reſchal Brown, the two princes of Saxony, the prince of 
Modena, the duke V'Aremberg, Count Lacy, and leveral 
other perſons of great diſtinction, were ſhut within the walls, 
3 with above 20,000 of the Aullrian army, who had 
taken refuge in Prague after their defeat. Every thing con- 
tinued quiet on both ſides, ſcarce a cannon ſhot being, fired 
by either for ſome time after this blockade was formed; and 
in the mean while the Pruſſians made themſelves maſters of 
Cziſcaberg, an eminence which commands the town, where 
the Auſtrians had a ftrong redoubt, continuing likewiſe to 
ſtrengthen their works. Already they had made a ſally, 
and taken {ome other ineffectual ſteps to recover this poſt, 
but a more deciſive ſtroke was neceſſary. Accordingly, a 
deſign was formed of attacking the Pruſſian army in the 
night with a body of 12,000 men, to be ſuſtained by all the 
grenadiers, volunteers, Pandours, and Hungarian infantry. 
In caſe an impreſſion could be made on the king's lines, it 
was intended to open a way, ſword in hand, through the 
camp of the beſiegers, and to eaſe Prague of the multitude 
of forces loeked up uſeleſs within the walls, ſerved only to 
conſume the proviſions of the garriſon, and haſten the ſur- 
render of the place. Happily a deſerter gave the prince of 
Pruſha intelligence of the enemy's deſign about 11 o'clock 
at night. Proper meaſures were immediately taken for 
their reception, and in leſs than a quarter of an hour the 
whole army was under arms. The defign was conducted 
with ſo much filence, that though the Pruſſians were warn- 
ed of it they could diſcover nothing before the enemy had 
charged their advanced poſts. The attac was begun on 
the fide of the little town, againſt mareſchal Keith's camp, 


and the left wing of the Pruſſian army encamped on the 


Moldaw. From hence it is probable the Auftrians propol- 
ed not only to deſtroy the batteries that were railing, but 
to attac the bridges of communication which the Pruſſians 
threw over the Moldaw, at about a quarter of a German 
mile above and below Prague, at Branig and Podbaba. 
The greateſt alarm began about two o'clock, when the ene- 
my hoped to have come ſilently and unexpectedly upon 
the miners, but they had Jeft work about a quarter of an 
hour before. At the report of the firſt piece which they 
fired, the piquet of the third battalion of Pruſſian guards, 
to the number of 100 men, who marched out of the camp 
to ſuſtain the body which covered the works, was thrown 
into ſome confuſion, from the darkneſs of the night, which 
prevented their diſtinguiſhing the Auſtrian troops from 
their own. Leutenant Jorke, detached with two platoons 
to reconmotre the enemy, attempted to diſcover their diſ- 
poſition by kindling a fire, captain Rodig, by the light of 
this fire, perceived the enemy's ſituation, immediately 
formed the deſign of falling upon them in the flank, and 
gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, which they per- 
formed, mutually repeating the ſignal given by their com- 
mander. The enemy fled with the greater precipitation, as 
they were ignorant of the weakneſs of the piquet, and as 


the ſhooting of the Pruſſian ſoldiers made them miſtake it 


for a numerous body. Many of them deſerted, many took 


ſhelter in Prague, and many more were driven into the ri- 


ver and drowned. At the ſame time this attac began, a 
regiment of horſe-grenadiers fell upon a redoubt which the 
Pruſhans had thrown up, ſupported by the Hungarian in- 
fantry : they returned three times to the aſſault, and were 
as often beat bac by the Pruſſians, whom they found it im- 
poſſible to diſlodge ; though prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick's battalion, which guarded this poſt, ſuffered extreme- 
ly. During this attac the enemy kept an inceflant fire 
with their muſquetry upon the whole front of the Pruſſians, 
from the convent of St. Margaret to the river. At three in 
the morning the Pruſſians quitted their camp to engage the 
enemy. The battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building 
called the Red - houſe, ſituated at the bottom of a declivity 
before Wellaſtowitz. The Pandours, who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of this houſh, fired upon them inceſſently from all 
the doors and windows, until they were diſlodged; and the 
Pruſſian battalions were obliged to ſuſtain the fire both of 
cannon and muſquetry for above two hours, when the ene- 
my retired to the city, except the Pandours, who again 
took poſſeſſion of the Red-houſe, which the Pruſſians were 
forced to abandon, becauſe the artillery of Prague kept a 
continual fire upon it from the moment it was known to be 
in their hands. The Auſtrians left behind them many dead 
and wounded, beſides deſerters, and the Pruſſians, notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of ſeveral officers and private men, made 
ſome priſoners. Prince Ferdinand, the king of Pruſſia's 


youngeſt brother had a horſe killed under him, and was 
ſlightly wounded in the face. 


— 


The Pruſſian works being completed, and heavy artille- 
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ry arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks of the Mol- 
daw, began to play with great fury. Near 300 bombs, 


beſides an infinity of ignited balls, were thrown into the 
city in the ſpace of 24 hours. The ſcene was lamentable, 


| houſes, men and horſes wrapped in flames, and reduced to 


aſhes. The confuſion within, together with the want of 
proper artillery and ammunition, obliged the Auſtrians to 


ceale firing, and furniſhed his Pruſſian majeſty with all the 


opportunity he could wiſh of pouring deſtruction upon this 
unfortunate city. The horrors of war ſeemed to have ex- 
tinguiſhed the principles of humanity. No regard was paid 


to the diſtreſs of the inhabitants, the Auſtrians obſtinately 


maintained poſſeſſion, and the Pruſſians practiſed every 
ſtratagem, everv barbarous refinement that conſtitutes the 
military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After the con- 
ſternacion had laſted three days, and conſumed a prodig1- 
ous number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, burgh- 


ers, and clergy, perceiving their city on the point of being 


reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, beſought the commander, in 
a body, to hearken to terms, but he was deaf to the voice 
of pity, and, inſtead of being moved with their ſupplica- 
tions, drove out 12,000 erin: the leaſt uſeful in detend- 
ing the city. Theſe, by order of his Pruſſian majeſty, were 
7 forced bac, which ſoon produced ſo great a ſcarcity 
of proviſion within the walls, that the Aultrians were re- 


duced to the neceſſity of eating horſe-fleſh, 40 horſes being 


daily diſtributed to the troops, and the ſame food ſold for 
4d. a pound to the inhabitants. However, as there ſtill re- 
mained great abundance of corn, they were far from being 
brought to the laſt extremety. Two vigorous and well- con- 
duced fallies were made, but they proved unſucceſsful. 
The only advantage reſulting from them was tl perpetual 
alarm in which they kept the Pruſſian camp, and the vigi— 
lance required to guard againſt the attacs of a numerous, 
reſolute, and deſperate garriſon. CN ns 

Whatever difficulties might have attended the conqueſt 
of Prague, certain it is that the affairs of the empreſs- queen 
were in the moſt critical and deſperate ſituation. Her 
grand army diſperſed in parties, and flying for ſubſiſtence 
in ſmall corps; their princes and commanders cooped up 


in Prague; that capital in imminent danger of being taken, 


the flouriſhing kingdom of Bohemia ready to fall into the 


hands of the conqueror, a conſiderable army on the point 
of ſurrendering priſoners of war; all the queen's hereditary 
dominions open and expoſed, the whole fertile tract of 
country from Egra to the Moldaw in actual poſſeſſion of 
the Pruſſians, the diſtance of the archduchy of Auſtria not 
very conſiderable, and ſecured only by the Danube; Vi— 
enna under the utmoſt apprehenſions of a ſiege, and the 
imperial family ready to take refuge in Hungary: the Pruſ- 
ſian forces deemed invincible, and the ſanguine friends of 
that monarch already ſharing with him, in imagination, 


the ſpoils of the ancient and illuſtrious houſe of Auſtria. 


Such was the aſpect of affairs, and ſuch the difficulties 
to be combated, when Leopold, count Daun, was appoint- 
ed to the command of the Auſtrian forces, to ſtem the tor- 
rent of diſgrace, and turn the fortune of the war. This 
general,tutored by long experience under. the beſt officers 
of Europe, and the particular favourite of the great Keven- 
huller was now, for the firſt time, raiſed to act in chief, at 
the head of an army, on which depended the fate of Auſtria 
and the empire. Born of a noble family, he relied ſolely 
upon his own merit, without folliciting court favour; he 
aſpired after the higheſt preterment, and fucceeded by mere 
dint of {uperior worth. His progreſs from the ſtation of a 


ſubaltern was ſlow and filent : his promotion to the chief 


command was received with univerſal eſteem and applauſe. 
Cautious, ſteady, penetrating and ſagacious, he was oppoſed 
as another Fabius to the mordern Hannibal, to chec the- 
fire and vigour of that monarch by prudent foreſight and 
wary circumſpection. Arriving at Boemiſchbrod, within 
a few miles of Prague, the day after the late defeat, he halt- 
ed to collect the fugitive corps and broken remains of the 
Auſtrian army, and ſoon drew together a force ſo conſi- 


_ derable as to attract the notice of his Pruſſian majeſty, who 


detached the prince of Bevern, with 20 battalions and 30 
ſquadrons, to attac him before numbers ſhould render him 
formidable. Daun was too prudent to give battle with dif- 
pirited troops to an army fluſhed with victory. He retired 
on the firſt advice that the Pruſſians were advancing, and 
took poſt at Kolin, where he entrenched himſelf ſtrongly, 
opened the way for the daily ſupply of recruits ſent to his 
army, and inſpired the garriſon of Prague with freſh courage, 
in expectation of being ſoon relieved. Here he kept cloſe 
within his camp, divided the Pruſſian force, by obliging 
the King to employ near half his army in watching his de- 


this meaſure, and adviſed either raifing the fiege entirely, 


he continued within his lines at Prague, the Auſtrian gene: 
ral could not have conſtrained him to raite the ſiege with- 


of ſucceſs. By the etghteenth the two armies were in fight, 


upon the high grounds between Genlitz and St. John the 
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ſigns, weakened his efforts againſt Prague, hatraffeq u. 
enemy by cutting off their convoys, and reſtored, by deg... 
the languiſhing and almoſt deſponding ſpirits of his 0 
Perfectly acquainted with the ardour and diſcipline of th. 
Pruſſian forces, with the enterprizing and impetuous tie 
poſition of that monarch, and ſenſible that his fituation woll 
prove irkſome and embarraſſing to the enemy, he improveg 
it to the beſt advantage, ſeemed to foreſee all the co 
quences, and directed every meaſure to produce t 
Thus he retarded the enemy's operations, and afiidy 
avoided precipitating an action until the Pruſſian y 
ſhould be exhauſted, their ſtrength impaired by loſſes and 
deſertion, the firſt fire and ardour of their genius extinguiſh 
ed by continual fatigue and inceſſant alarms, and until th. 
impreſſion made on his own men, by the late defeat, ſho 
in ſome degree, be effaced. The event juſtified Daun“ 
conduct. His army grew every day more numerous, wh;, 
his Pruſſian majeſty began to expreſs the utmoſt im patience 
at the length of the ſiege. When that monarch firſt Invef. 
ed Prague, it was on the preſumption that the numerg,. 
forces within the walls would, by conſuming all the Dro. 
viſion, oblige it to ſurrender in a few days, but perceiyin, 
that the Auſtrians had ſtill a conſiderable quantity of cot 
that count Daun's army was daily increaſing, and would 
ſoon be powerful enough not only to cope with the detach, 
ment under the prince of Bevern, but in a condition 1 
raiſe the ſiege, he determined to give the count battle wit 
one part of his army, while he kept Prague blocked up vit 
the other. The Auſtrians, amounting now to 60,000 nien 
were deeply entrenched, and defended by a numerous tra 
of artillery, placed on redoubts and batteries erected on the 
moſt advantageous poſts. Every acceſſible part of the camp 
was fortified with lines and heavy pieces of battering can. 
non, and the foot of the hills ſecured by difficult desle, 
Yet, ſtrong as this fituation might appear, formidable a; 
the Auſtrian forces certainly were, his Pruſhan majeſty un. 
dertook to diſlodge them with a body of horſe and foot ng: 
exceeding 32,000 men. | 

On the 13th day of June, the king of Pruſſia quitted the 
camp before Prague, eſcorted by a few battalions and {qua- 
drons, with which he joined the prince of Bevern at Mil. 
kowitz. Marelchal Keith, it is ſaid, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
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and attacking the Auſtrians, with the united forces of Prul. 
tia, or poſtponing the attac on the camp at Kolin until his 
majeſty ſhould either gain poſſeſſion of che city, or ſome at- 
tempts ſhould be made to oblige him to quit his pol, 
From either meaſure an advantage would have reſulted, 
With his whole army he might probably have defeated 
count Daun, or at leaſt have obliged him to retreat. Had 


out lofing his own advantageous fituation, and giving bat- 
tle upon terms nearly equal. But the king elated with fuc- 
ceſs, impetuous in his valour, and confident of the ſupe- 
riority of his own troops in point of difcipline, thought al 
reſiſtance mult fink under the weight of his victorious arm, 
and yield to that courage which had already ſurmounted 
ſuch difficulties, diſregarded the mareſchal's fage counit|, 
and marched up to the attac undaunted, and even affured 


and his majeſty found that count Daun had not only torti- 
fied his camp with all the heavy cannon of Olmutz, but 
was ſtrongly re-enforced with troops from Moravia and Aul- 
tria, which had joined him after the king's departure flom 
Prague. He found the Auftrians drawn up in three line: 


Baptiſt. Difficult as it was to approach their ſituation, th 


Pruſſian infantry marched up with firmneſs, while ſhot was 


poured like hail from the enemy's batteries, and began the 
attac about three in the afternoon. They drove the Aul- 
trians with irreſiſtible intrepidity from two eminences {ecur- 
ed with heavy cannon, and two villages defended by ſeve- 
ral battalions; but, in-attacking the third eminence, were 


” 


flanked by the Auſtrian cavalry, by grape-ſhot poured from 


the batteries; and, after a violent conflict, and prodi-, 


gious loſs of men, thrown into diſorder. Animated with 
the king's preſence, they rallied, and returned with double 
ardour to the charge, but were a ſecond time repulſed. 
Seven times ſucceſſively did prince Ferdinand renew the at- 
tac, performing every duty of a great general and valiant 
ſoldier, though always with the ſame fortune. The infe— 
riority of the Pruſſian infantry, the diſad gantages of ground, 
where the cavalry could not act, the advantageous tituation 


of the enemy, their numerous artillery, their entrench- 


ments, numbers, and obſtinacy, joined to the {kill and 
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CC 
N conduct of their 8 all conſpired to defeat the hopes 
WB che Pruſſians, to ſurmount their valour, and oblige them to 
treat. The king then made a laſt and turious effort, at the 
bead of the cavalry on the enemy's left wing, but with as 
WT jitle ſucceſs as all the former attacs.. Every effort was 
made, and every attempt was productive only of greater 
pjoſſes and misfortunes. At laſt, after expoſing his perſon 
nn the moſt perilous ſituations, his Pruſſian majeſty drew off 
his forces from the field of battle, retiring in luch good or- 
ger, in ſight of the enemy, as prevented a purſuit, or the 
= 1oſs of his artillery and baggage. Almoſt all the officers 
on either fide diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; and count Daun, 
EY whoſe conduct emulated that of his Pruſſhan majeſty, re- 
E ceived two ſlight wounds, and had a horſe killed under 
bim. The loſſes of both armies were very conſiderable; 
on that of the Pruſhans, the killed and wounded amounted 
to 8000; leſs pernicious, however, to his majefty's cauſe 
dan the frequent deſertions, and other innumerable ill con- 
ſequences that enſued. ; _ 1 
When the Pruſſian army arrived at Nimburg, his majeſty, 
leaving the command with the prince of Bevern, took 
borſe, and, eſcorted by 12 or 14 huſſars, ſer out for Prague, 
v here he arrived next morning without halting, after having 
been the whole preceding day on horſebac. Immediately 
de gave orders for ſending off all his artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage ; theſe were executed with ſo much expedi- 
E tion, that the tents were ſtruc, and the army on their 
march, before the garriſon were informed of the king's de- 
© fear, Thus terminated the battle of Kolin and hege of 
E Prague, in which the acknowledged errors of his Pruſſian 
= majeſty were in ſome | meaſure atoned by the candour with 
E which he owned his miſtake, both in a letter to the earl 
= Mareſchal?, and in converſation with ſeveral of his general 
W officers. Moſt people, indeed, imagined the king highly 
blameable for checking the ardour of his troops to ſtop and 
hy ſiege to Prague. They thought he ſhould have purſued 
bis conqueſts, over-run Auſtria, Moravia, and all the here- 
E ditary dominions, from whom alone the empreſs-queen 
could draw ſpeedy ſuccours. A body of 20 or 30,000 men 
E would have blocked up Prague, while the remainder of the 
E Pruffian forces might have obliged the imperial family to 
E retire from Vienna, and effectually prevented count Daun 
from aſſembling another army. It was univerſally expect- 
ed he would have bent his march ſtraight to this capital, 
but he dreaded leaving the numerous army in Prague be- 
bind, and it was of great importance to complete the con- 
E queſt of Bohemia. The prince of Pruſſia marched all night 
with his corps to Nimburg, where he joined the prince of 
Bevern, and mareſchal Keith retreated next day. Count 
Brown having died before, of the wounds he received on 
the 6th of May, prince Charles of Lorraine ſallied out with 
a large body of the Auſtrians, and attacked the rear of the 
Pruſſians; but did no further miſchief than killing about 
200 of their men. The ſiege of Prague being thus raiſed, 
the impriſoned Auſtrians received their deliverer, count 
Daun, with inexpreſſible joy, and their united forces be- 
came greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia, who 
was in a ſhort time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and take 
refuge in Saxony. The Auſtrians harraſſed him as much as 
poſſible in his retreat; but their armies, though ſuperior in 
numbers, were not in a condition, from their late ſuffer— 
ings, to make any deciſive attempt, upon him, as the fron— 
ters of Saxony abound with ſituations eaſily defended. 

Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the Pruſſians in 
Bohemia, we muſt caſt our eyes on the tranſactions which 
diſtinguiſhed the campaign in Weſtphalia. To guard 
againſt the ſtorm which menaced Hanover in particular, 
orders were tranſmitted thither to recruit the troops that had 


to remount the cavalry with the utmoſt expedition; not to 
utter any horſes to be conveyed out of the electorate ; to 
urniſh the magazines in that country with all things neceſ- 
lary for 50,000 men. Of theſe 26,000 were to be Hanove- 
mans, and, in conſequence of engagements entered into 


* © Theimperial grenadiers, (ſays he), are an admirable corps; 100 com- 
panies defended a rifing ground, which my beſt infantry could not carry, 
erdinand, who commanded them, returned ſeven times to the charge; but 
to no purpoſe, At firſt he maſtered a battery, but could not hold it. The 
enemy had the advantage of a numerous and well-ſerved artillery. It did 
onour to Lichtenſtein, who had the direction. Only the Pruthan army 
can diſpute it with him. My infantry were too few. All my cavalry were 
preſent, and idle ſpeCtators, excepting a bold puſh by my houſehold troops, 
and ſome dragoons, Ferdinand attacked without powder ; the enemy, in 
return, were not ſparing of their's. They bad the advantage of a riſing 
ground, of entrenchments, and of a prodigious artillery, Several of my 
Teguments were repulſed by their muſquetry, Henry performed wondets, 


been ſent bac from England, to augment each company, 
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for that purpoſe, 2, oo Heſſians, 6060 Brunſwickers, 
2000 Saxe-Gothans, and 1000 Lunenburghers, to be joined 
by a conſiderable body of Pruffians, the whole commanded 
by his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. The king 
of England having publiſhed a manifeſto, dated at Hano- 
ver, ſpecifying his motives for taking the field in Weſtpha- 
lia, the troops of the confederated ſtates that were to com- 
pole the allied army, under the name of an army of obſer— 
vation, began to afſemble with all poſſible diligence near 
Bielefeldt. Thither the generals appointed to command 
the ſeveral diviſions repaired, to ſettle the plan of opera- 
tions with their commander, the duke of Cumberland, 
who, having left London on the gth of April, arrived on 
the 16th at Hanover, and from thence repaired to the 


army, which, having been joined by three Pruſſian regi- 


ments that retired from Weſel, conſiſted of 37 battalions 
and 34 ſquadrons. Of theſe, ſix battalions and fix ſqua- 


drons were poſted at Bielefeldt, under the command of 


lieutenant- general baron de Sporcken ; ſix battalions, under 
lieutenant- general de Block, at Hervorden ; fix battalions 
and four ſquadrons, under major-general Ledebour, be- 
tween Hervorden and Minden; ſeven battalions and 10 
ſquadrons, under lieutenant-general d'Oberg in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamelen ; and five battalions and four ſqua- 
drons, under major-general de Hauſs, near Nienburgh. 
The head-quarters el his royal highneſs were at Bielefeldt. 
In the mean time, the French on the Lower Rhine con- 
tinued filing off inceflantly. The fiege of Gueldres was 
converted into a blockade, occaſioned by the difficulties 
the enemy found in raiſing batteries; and a party of Hano- 
verians having paſſed the Weler, as well to ravage the 


country of Paderbourn as to reconnoitre the French, car- 


ried off ſeveral waggons loaded with wheat and oats, deſ- 
tined for the territories of the elector of Cologn. On the 
other hand, colonel Filcher having had an engagement 
with a ſmall body of Hanoverians, in the county of Teck- 
lenburgh, routed them, and made ſome priſoners. After 
ſeveral other petty ſkirmiſhes between the French and the 
Hanoverians, the duke of Cumberland, altered the poſition 
of his camp, by placing it between Bielefeldt and Hervor— 
den, in hopes of fruſtrating the deſign of the enemy; who, 


declining to attac him on the fide of Bracwede, after having 


reconnoitred his fituation ſeveral days, made a motion on 
their left, as if they meant to get between him and the 
Weſer. This ſtep was no ſooner taken, than, on the 13th 
of June in the afternoon, having received advice that the 
enemy had cauſed a large body of troops, followed by a 
ſecond, to march on his right to Burghotte, he ordered his 
army to march that evening towards Hervorden; and at 
the ſame time major-general Hardenberg marched with 
four battalions of grenadiers, and a regiment of horſe, to 
re-enforce that poſt. Count Schulenberg covered the left 
of the march with a battalion of grenadiers, a regiment of 
horſe, and the light troops of Buckeburgh. The whole 
army marched in two columns. The right, compoſed of 
horſe, and followed by two battalions, to cover their paſ- 
ſage through the encloſures and defiles, paſſed by the right 
of Bielefeldt; and the left, conſiſting of infantry, marched 
by the left of the ſame town. The van-guard of the French 
army attacked the rear-guard of the allies, commanded by 
major-general Einſiedel, very briſkly, and at firſt put them 
into ſome confuſion, but they immediately recovered them— 
ſelves. This was in the beginning of the night. At break 
of day the enemy's re-enforcements returned to the charge, 
but were again repulſed, nor could they once break through 
lieutenant-colonel Alteldt's Hanoverian guards, which cloſed 


the army's march with a detachment of regular troops, and 


a new-raiſed corps of hunters. | 
The allies encamped ar Cofeldt the 14th, and remained 
there all the next day, when the enemy's detachments ad- 
vanced to the gates of Hervorden, and made a feint as if 
they would attac the town, after having ſummoned it to 
ſurrender; but they retired without attempting any thing 
further; and, in the mean time, the troops that were 


I tremble for my worthy brothers : they are too brave. Fortune turned 
her bac on me this day. I aught to have expected it: ſhe is a female, and 
Jam no gallant, In fact, I ought to have had more infantry,—Succets, my 
dear lord, often occaſions a deſtructive confidence. Twenty-four battalions 


were not ſufficient to diſlodge 60,000 men from an advantageous poſt. Ano | 


ther time we will do better. 


What ſay you of this league, which has only 


the marquis of Brandenbourg for its object? The great elector would be 
ſurpriſed to ſee his grandſon at war with the Ruſſians, the Auſtrians, almoſt 
all Germany and 100,000 French auxiliaries—I know not whether it 
would be diſgrace in me to ſubmit, but I am fure there will be no glory in 
vanquiſhing me.“ | 
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poſted at Hervorden, and formed the rear-guard, paſſed 
the Weſer on the fide of Remen, without any moleſtation, 
and encamped at Holtzuſen. A body of troops which had 
been left at Bielefeldt, to cover the duke's retreat, after ſome 
ſkirmiſhes with the French, rejoined the army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herfort; and a few days after his royal highneſs 
dre near his bridges on the Weſer, and ſent over his ar- 
tillery, baggage, and ammunition. At the ſame time 
ſome detachments paſled the river on the right, between 
: hong and marked out a new camp ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, having the Weler in front, and the 
right and left covered with eminences and marſhes. There 
the army under his royal highneſs re- aſſembled, and the 
French fixed their head- quarters at Bielefeldt, which the 
Hanoverians had quitted, leaving in it only part of the ma- 
gazine, which had been ſet on fire. By this time the French 
were in ſuch want of forage, that M. d'Etrees himſelf, the 
princes of the blood, and all the officers without exception, 
were obliged to ſend bac part of their horſes. However, 
on the 10th of June their whole army, conſiſting 70 batta- 
lions and 40 ſquadrons, with g2 pieces of cannon, beſides 
a body of cavalry left at Ruremonde for the conveniency of 
forage, was put in motion. In ſpite of almoſt impaſſable 
foreſts, famine, and every other obſtacle that could be 
thrown in their way by a vigilant and experienced general, 
they at length ſurmounted all difficulties, and advanced in- 
to a country abounding with plenty, and unuſed to the ra- 
vages of war. It was imagined that the paſſage of the 
Weler, which defends Hanover from foreign attacs, would 
have been vigorouſly oppoſed by the army of the allies : 
but whether, in the preſent fituation of affairs, it was 
thought adviſeable to act only upon the defenſive, and not 
to begin the attac in a country that was not concerned as a 
principal in the war, or the duke of Cumberland found 
himſelf too weak to make head againſt the enemy, 1s a 


- queſtion we ſhall not pretend to determine. However that 


may have been, the whole French army paſled the Weſer 
on the 1oth and 11th of July, without the loſs of a man. 
The manner of effecting this paflage is thus related 
Mareichal d'Etrees, being informed that his magazines of 
proviſions were well furniſhed, his ovens eſtabliſhed, and 
the artillery and pontoons arrived at the deſtined places 
ordered lieutenant-general Brogho, with 10 battalions, 12 
ſquadrons, and 10 pieces of cannon, to march to Enghe- 
reu; heutenant-general M. de Chevert, with 16 battalions, 
three brigades of carabineers, the royal hunters, and 600 


_ huffars, to march to Hervorden, and heutenant-general 


marquis d'Armentieres, with 12 battalions and 10 {qua- 
drons, to march to Ulrickhauſen. All theſe troops being 


arrived in their camp on the 4th of July, halted the sth. 


On the 6th, 22 battalions, and 32 ſquadrons, under the 
command of the duke of Orleans, who was now arrived at 


the army, marched to Ulrickhauſen, from whence M. d' Ar- 


menticres had ſent out early in the morning, with the 
troops under his command, and by haſty marches got on the 
5th, by 11 at night, to Blankenhoven, where he found 
the boats which had gone from Ahrenſberg. The bridges 
were built, the connon planted, and the entrenchments at 
the head of the bridges completed in the night between the 


7th and 8th. The mareſchal having ſent away part of his 


baggage from Bielefeldt on the 6th, went in perſon on the 
ſeventh at 11 o'clock to Horn, and on the 8th to Braket. 
On advice that M. d' Armentieres had thrown his bridges 


acroſs without oppoſition, and was at work on his entrench- | 


ments, he went on the gth to Blankenhoven, to ſee the 


bridges and entrenchments; and afterwards advanced to 


examine the firſt poſition he intended for his army, and 
came down the right ſide of the Weſer to the abbey of Cor: 
vey, where he forded the river, with the princes of the 
blood, and their attendants. On the 1oth in the morning 
he got on horſebac by four o'clock, to ſee the duke of 
Orlean's diviſion file off, which arrived at Corvey at 10 
o'clock ; as alſo that of M. d'Armentieres, which arrived at 
11, and that of M. Souvre, which arrived at noon. The 
mareſchal having examined the courſe of the river, cauſed 
the bridges of pontoons to be laid within gun-ſhot of the 


_ abbey, where the viſcount de Turenne paſſed that river in 


i673, and where the diviſions under Broglio and Chevert 
now paſſed it on the 12th and 13th. Theſe two generals 
being informed of what was to be done upon the Upper- 
Weſer, attacked Minden, and carried it, whilſt a detach- 


ment of French entered the country of Eaſt Frieſland, under 
the command of marquis d'Auvel: and, after taking poſ- 


ſeſſion of Lier, marched on the right of the Ems to Emb- 
den, the only ſea-port the king of Pruſſia had, which at 
firſt ſeemed determined to make the defence, but the inha- 


bitants were not agreed upon the methods to be tak 


Latford. The French then made two attacs, one at the 


that M. d'Etrees had afſembled all his troops, and was fur. 


and that battery to be alſo ſupported by four more battali- 


: en 
that purpole. They, therefore, mer to deliberate, ded 


the mean time, their gates being ſhut, M. d'Auvel 


ckree 
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; Cauſe = - 
ſome cannon to be brought to beat them down; and A 5 ſeveral 
garriſon, compoled of 400 Pruſſians, not being ſtrow giving 
enough to defend the town, the ſoldiers mutinied again Han: 

tro 


their officers, whereupon a capitulation was agreed on, and 
the gates were opened to the French commander, who mad. 
his troops enter with a great deal of order, aſſured the ny. 


and we 
ed eve 


giſtrates that care ſhould be taken to make them obſervę 3 19 
ood diſcipline, and publiſh two ordinances, one for a 9 whic | 
PE of the religion and commerce of the city, and ie ſelyes 
other for prohibiting the exportation of corn and forage ,,, Mi 27904 
of that principality. The inhabitants were, however, oli. ME” © 9 
ed to take an oath of allegiance to the French king. > SH nover ( 
On Sunday the 24th of July, the French, after havi;,, 8 


laid part of the electorate of Hanover under contribution 
marched in three columns, with their artillery, towards th. 
village of Latford, when major-general Fuſtenburg, wy, 
commanded the out- poſts in the village, ſent an officer t 
inform the duke of Cumberland of their approach. Ni; 
royal highneſs immediately re- enforced thoſe poſts with , 
body of troops, under the command of lieutenant-genery 
Sporcken: but finding it impoſſible to ſupport the village 
as it was commanded by the heights oppoſite to it, wh 

were poſſeſſed by the enemy, and being ſenſible that ; ME. 
would be always in his power to retake it, from its ſituatio, WE 

in a bottom between two hills, he withdrew his poſt from 


comma 


point of the wood and the other higher up in the ſame wood, 
oppoſite to the grenadiers commanded by major-genen| 
Hardenberg, but they failed in both; and though the fre 
of their artillery was very hot, they were obliged to retire, 
The French army encamping on the heights oppoſite 9 
the duke of Cumberland's polts, the intelligence received, 


uk | | Ws deſtroy 
niſhed with a very conſiderable train of artillery, left his miſqhes. 
royal highneſs no doubt of his intending to attac him. He, N Vvound 
therefore, reſolved to change his camp for a more advan. of the 


tageous ſituation, by drawing up his army on the eminence 
between the Weſer and the woods, leaving the Hamel: 
river on his right, the village of Haſtenbeck in his front, 
and his left cloſe to the wood, at the point of which hi 
royal highneſs had a battery of 12 pounders and haubitzers, 


© cannor 
There was a hollow way from the left of the village to the ike 
battery, and a morals on the other fide of Haſtenbeck to his WW ammui 
right. Major-general Schulenberg, with the hunters, and tuo 3 many | 
battalions of grenadiers, was poſted in the corner of thewoods Mi pitulat 
upon the the left of the battery; his royal highneſs ordered MM Frar 
the village of Haſtenbeck to be cleared to his front, to pre- mareſc 
vent its being in the power of the enemy to keep po- euided 
ſeſſion of it, and the ways by which the allies had a con- Pomp: 
munication with that, village during their encampment to man w 
be rendered impaſſable. In the evening he withdrew all E promo 
his out-poſlts, and in this poſition the army lay upon their WſWtered t 
arms all night, On the 25th in the morning the French ready 
army marched forward in columns, and began to canno- iboug! 
nade the allies very ſeverely, marching and counter-march- the tin 
ing continually, and ſeeming to intend three attacs, on ofthe! 
the right, the left, and the centre. In the evening their lieu; 
artillery appeared much ſuperior to that of the allies. Wit he h 
The army was again ordered to lie all night on their arms; al,, or 
his royal highneſs cauſed a battery at the end of the wood fined : 
to be repaired, count Schulenberg to be re-enforced with been f 
a battalion of grenadiers, and two field pieces of cannon, ] the C01 


4 


ons of grenadiers, under the command of major-general WW + Thi 
Hardenberg. He likewiſe cauſed a battery to be erected H 
of twelve and ſix pounders, behind the village of Haſten- Wi Og 
beck, and-took all the precautions he could think of ro give unte 
the enemy a warm reception. As ſoon as it was day-light he Het. 
mounted on horſebac to reconnoitre the poſition of the ene: ik... * 
my, whom he found in the ſame ſituation as the day before. 1 1 
At a little after five a very ſmart cannonading began againt under 
the battery behind the village, which was ſupported by te elleacy 
Heſſian infantry and cavalry, who ſtood a molt ſevere firs Nett 1 
with ſurpriſing ſteadineſs and reſolution, Between ſeven Hud 
and eight the firing of ſmall arms began on the left of tt {ſte com 
allies, when his royal highneſs ordered major-general Behr, Mader 
with three battalions of Brunſwick, to ſuſtain the grenadicis ws 
in the wood, if their aſſiſtance ſnould be wanted. The can- &party 
nonading continued above fiz hours, during which the _ Artie 
troops that were expoſed to it never once abated of theit "poſi 
firmneſs. The fire of the ſmall arms on the left increaſing, RY 
and the French ſeeming to gain ground, his royal highne!s iſ tne of 


detached the colonels Darkenhauſen and Bradenbach, with Lppe-! 


r RI =o 


neee Hanoverian battalions and fix ſquadrons, round the 
od by Afferde, who, towards the clole of the day, drove 
eeral ſquadrons of the enemy bac to their army, without 
iring them any opportunity to charge. At length the 
enadiers in the wood, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, 
W 2m the great numbers of the enemy that appeared there, 
and were marching round on that ſide, though they repull- 
ed every thing that appeared in their front, thought it ad- 
W (cable to retire nearer the left of the army, a motion 
Which gave the enemy an opportunity of poſſeſſing them- 
W ves of that battery without oppoſition. Here the here- 
ditary prince of Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head 
of a battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and another of Ha- 
noverians, who attacked and repulted, with their bayo- 
nets a 7 5 force of the enemy, and retook the battery. 


R 9 
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nut the French being in poſſeſſion of an eminence which 
commanded and flanked both the lines of the infantry and 
we battery of the allies, and where they were able to ſup- 


= eir attac under the cover of a hill, his royal highneſs 
vort th Ain, * 5 5 


conſidering the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, near dou- 
ble to his, and the impoſſibility of diſlodging them from their 
Hboſt, without expoſing his troops too much, ordered a re- 
neat; in conſequence of which his army retired, firſt to 
Hamelen, where he left a garriſon, then to Nienburg, and 
iſterwards to Hoya; in the neighbourhood of which town, 


W fer ſending away all the magazines, ſic, and wounded, 
ne encamped, in order to cover Bremen and Verden, and 
to preſerve a communication with Stade, to which place 


* = 


the archives, and moſt valuable effects of Hanover had 
been removed. In this engagement, colonel Bredenback 


attacked four brigades very ſtrongly poſted, with a battery 


of 14 pieces of cannon, repulſed and drove them down a 
Y precipice, and took all the artillery and ammunition; but 
W preferring the care of his wounded to the glory of carrying 


way the cannon, he brought off only ſix, nailing up and 


WE deſtroying the reſt. The loſs of the allies, in all the ſkir- 


W niſhes, which laſted three days, was 327 men killed 907 
E wounded, and 220 miſſing or taken priſoners ; whillt that 
of the French, according to their own accounts, amounted 


I 10.1500 men. 


The French, being left maſters of the field, ſoon reduced 


Hamelen, which was far from being well fortified, obliged 
ke garriſon to capitulate, and took out of the town 60 braſs 
E cannon, ſeveral mortars, 40 ovens, part of the equipage 
of the duke's army, and large quantities of proviſions and 
E ammunition, which they found in it, together with a great 
W many fic and wounded, who not being included in the ca- 
pitulation, were made priſoners of war. Whether the court 
ol France had any reaſon to find fault with the conduct of 
mareſchal d'Etrees, or whether its monarch was blindly 
guided by the councils of his favourite, the marquieſe de 
Pompadour, who, deſirous to teſtify her gratitude to the 
man who had been one of the chief inſtruments of her high 
E promotion, was glad of an opportunity to retrieve his ſhat- 
E tered fortunes, and at the ſame time to add to her own al- 
ready immenſe treaſures, we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
Etlough the event ſeems plainly to ſpeak the laſt. Even at 
the time no compariſon was made between the military {kill 
of the mareſchal d'Etrees, and that of the duke de Riche- 


lieu; but, however that may have been, this laſt, who, 


if he had not ſhone in the character of a ſoldier, excelled 
all, or at leaſt moſt of his contemporaries in the more re- 
E fined arts of a courtier, was juſt before the battle we have 
been ſpeaking of, appointed to ſuperſede the former in 
che command of the French army in Lower-Saxony, where 


Thi, remarkable capitulation, which we ſhall give here at full length, 
on account of diſputes which aroſe ſhortly after concerning what the French 
E called an infraction of it, was to the following effect: 
E * HIS majeſty the king of Denmark, touched with the diſtreſſes of the 
countries of Breden and Verden, to which he has always granted his ſpecial 
protection; and being de ſirous, by preventing thoſe countries from being 
my longer the theatre of war, to ſpare alſo the effuſion of blood in the armies 
| ich are ready to diſpute the poſſeſſion thereof, hath employed his media- 
von by the miniſtry of the count de Lynar. His royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, general of the army of the allies, on the one part, and his ex- 
eelleney the mareſchal duke de Richelieu, general of the king of France's 
borces in Germany, on the other, have, in conſideration of the intervention 
o tis Daniſh majeſty, reſpectivly engaged their word of honour to the 
1 *Ount de Lynar, to abide by the convention hereafter ſtipulated; and he, 
ile count de Lynar, correſpondently to the magnanimity of the king his 
malter's intention, obliges himſelf to procure the guarantee mentioned in 
de preſent convention; fo that it ſhall be ſent to bim, with his full powers, 
hich there was no time to make out, in the circumſtances which hurried his 
eparture, | 
_ Article I. Hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on both ſides within 24 hours, or ſooner, 
lf poſſible. Orders for this pur poſe ſhall be immediately ſent to the de- 
tached corps. | 
| II. The auxiliary troops of the army of the duke of Cumberland, namely 
[thoſe of Heſſe, Brunſwick, Saxe- Gotha, and even thoſe of the count de la 
Lippe-Buckbourg, ſhall be ſent home: and as it is neceſſary to ſettle parti- 
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he arrived on the 6th of Auguſt, with the title of mareſchal 
of France; and M. d'Etrees immediately reſigned the com- 
mand, | 

Immediately after the battle of Haſtenbeck, the French 
ſent a detachment of 4000 men to lay under conttibution 
the counties of Hanover and Bru nſwick-Wolfenbuttle, as 
well as the duchies of Bremen and Verden ; and two days 
after the arrival of this new commander, the duke de Che- 
vreuſe was detached with 2000 men to take poſſeſſion of Ha- 
nover 1t{elf, with the title of governor of that city. He 
accordingly marched thither ; and upon his arrival the Ha- 
noverian garriſon was diſarmed and left at liberty to retire 
where they pleated. About the ſame time M. de Contades, 
with a detachinent from the French army, was ſent to make 
himſelf maſter of the territories of Heffe-Caſſel, where he 
found no oppoſition, He was met at Warberg by that 
prince's maſter of the horſe, who declared that they were 
ready to furniſh the French army with all the ſuccours the 
country could aftord; and accordingly the magiſtrates of 
Caſſel preſented him with the keys as ſoon as he entered 
their city. Gottingen was ordered by M. d'Armentieres 
to prepare. for him within a limitted time, upon pain of 
military execution, 4000 pounds of white bread, 2000 
buſhels of oats, a greater quantity than could be found in 
the whole country, 100 loads of hay, and other proviſions. 

The duke of Cumberland remained encamped in the 


neighbourhood of Hoya till the 24th of Auguſt, when, up- 


on advice that the enemy had laid two bridges over the 
Aller in the night, and had paſſed the river with a large 
body of troops, he ordered his army to march, to ſecure 
the important poſt and paſſage of Rotenburg, leſt they 
ſhould attempt to march round on his left. He encamped 
that night at Hauſen, having detached lieutenant-general 
Oberg, with eight battalions and fix ſquadrons, to Otterl- 
berg, to which place he marched next day, and encamped 


behind the Wummer, in a very ſtrong fituation, between 


Otteriberg and Rothenburg. The French took poſſeſſion 
of Verden on the 26th of Auguſt, and one of their detach- 
ments went on the 29th to Bremen, where the gates were 
immediately opened to them. The duke of Cumberland, 
now cloſely prefſed on all fides, and in danger of having 
his communication with Stade cut off, which the enemy 
was endeavouring to effect, by ſeizing upon all the poſts 
round him, found it neceflary to decamp again ; to aban- 
don Rothenburg, of which the French immediately took 
poſſeſſion ; to retreat to Selſingen, where his head-quarters 


were, on the iſt of September; and from thence on the 


3d of the ſame month, to retire under the cannon of Stade. 


Here it was imagined that his army would have been able 


to maintain their ground between the Aller and the Elbe, 


till the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ſhould put an end to the cam 


paign. Accordingly, his royal highneſs, upon his taking 
this poſition, ſent a detachment of his forces to Buck- 
Schantz, with ſome artillery, and orders to defend that 
place to the utmoſt : but as it could not poſſibly have held 
out many days, and as the French, who now hemmed him 
in on all ſides, by making themſelves maſters of a little 
fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, would have cut off 
his communication with the Elbe, ſo that four Engliſh men 
of war then 1n that river could have been of no fervice to 
him, he was forced to accept of a mediation offered by the 
king of Denmark, by his miniſter the count de Lynar, and 
to ſign the famous convention of Cloſter-Seven 4, by which 
38,000 Hanoverians had laid down their arms, and were 
diſperſed into different quarters of cantonment. 


cularly their march to their reſpective countries, a general officer of each na- 
tion ſhall be ſent from the armies of the allies, with whom all thall be ſettled 
the route of thoſe troops, the diviſions they ſhall march in, the ſubſiſtence 
on their march, and their paſſports to be granted them by his excellency the 
duke de Richelieu to go to their own countries, where they ſhall be placed 
and diſtributed as ſhall be agreed upon between the court of France and their 
reſpective ſovereigns. | 

II. His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland obliges himſelf to paſs 
the Elbe, with ſuch part of the army as he ſhall not be able to place in the 
city of Stade: that the part of his forces which ſhall enter into garriſon in 
the ſaid city, and which it is ſuppoſed may amount to between 4 and 60909 
men, ſhall remain there under the guarantee of his majeſty the king of Den- 


mark, without committing any act of hoſtility : nor, on the other hand, _ 


ſhall they be expoſed to any from the French troops. In conſequence there- 

of, commiſſaries, named on each fide, ſhall agree upon the limits to be fixed 
round that place, for the conveniency of the garriſon ; which limits ſhall not 
extend beyond half a league or a league from the place, according to the 

nature of the ground or circumſtances, which ſhall be fairly ſettled by the 
commiſſarics. The reſt of the Hanoverian army ſhall go and take quarters 
in the country beyond the Elbe; and to facilitate the march of thoſe r 
his exeellency the duke de Richelieu ſhall concert with a general officer ſent 
from the Hanoverian army the route they ſhall take; obliging himſelf to 
give the neceſſary paſſports and ſecurity for the free paſſage of them and 
their baggage to the places of their deſtination ; his royal highneſs the duks 
of Cumberland reſerving to himſelf the liberty of negotiating between the 
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The Hanoverians being now quite ſubdued, and the 
whole force of the French let looſe againſt the king of Pruſ- 
ſia by this treaty, mareſchal Richelieu immediately ordered 
lieutenant-general Berchini to march with all poſſible expe- 
dition, with the troops under his command, to join the 
prince de Soubiſe: the gens-d'armes, and other troops that 
were in the landgraviate of Hefle-Caflel, received the ſame 
order; and 60 battalions of foot, and the greateſt part of 
the horſe belonging to the French army, were directed to 
attac the Pruſſian territories, Mareſchal Richelieu himſelf 
arrived at Brunſwick on the 1 5th of September; and hav- 
ing, in a few days after, afſembled 110 battalions, and 150 
ſquadrons, with 100 pieces of cannon, near Wolfenbuttel, 
he entered the king of Pruſſia's dominions with his army on 
the 275th, 28th, and 29th of the ſame month, in three co- 
lumns, which penetrated into Halberſtadt and Bradenburg, 
plundering the towns, exacting contributions, and com- 
mitting many enormities, at which their general is ſaid to 
have connived. In the mean time, the duke of Cumber- 
land returned to England, where he arrived on the 11th 
of October, and ſhortly after reſigned all his military com- 
mands. | 
Had the allied army, after the battle of Haſtenbeck 
marched directly to the Leine, as it might eaſily have done, 
and then taken poſt on the other ſide of Wolfenbuttel, Hal- 
berſtadt, and Magdeburg, it might have waited ſecurely 
under the cannon of the latter place for the junction of the 
Pruſſian forces; inſtead of which, they.injudictouſly turned 
off tothe Lower Weler, retiring ſucceſſively from Hamelen 
to Nienburg, Verden, Rothenburgh, Buxtchude, and 
laſtly to Stade, where, for want of ſubſiſtence and elbow- 
room, .the troops were all made priſoners of war at large. 
They made a march of 150 miles to be cooped up in a 
nook, inftead of taking the other route, which was only 
about 100 miles, and would have led them to a place of 
ſafety. By this unaccountable conduct, the king of Pruſſia 
was not only deprived of the aſſiſtance of near 40, ooo good 
troops, which, in the cloie of the compaign, might have 
put him upon an equality with the French and the army of 
the empire ; but allo expoſed to, and actually invaded by 
his numerous enemies on all fides, iniomuch that his fitua- 
tion became now more dangerous than ever; and the fate 
which ſeemed to have threatened the empreſs a few months 
before, through his means, was, to all appearance, turned 
againſt himſelf. His ruin was predicted, nor could human 
prudence foreſee how he might be extricated from his com- 
plicated diſtreſs; for, beſides the invaſion of his territories 
by the French under the duke de Richelicu, the Rufhans, 
who had made for a long time a dilatory march, and ſeem- 
ed uncertain of their own reſolutions, all at once quickened 
their motions, and entered ducal Pruſſia under mareſchal 
Apraxin and general Fermor, marking their progreſs by 
every inhumanity that unbridled cruelty, luſt, and rapine 
can be imagined capable of committing. A large body of 
Auſtrians entered Sileſia, and penetrated as far as Breflau : 
then, turning bac, they laid ſiege to the important fortreſs 
of Schweidnitz, the key of that country. A ſecond body 
entered Luſatia, another quarter of the Pruſſian territories, 
and made themſelves malters of Zittau. Twenty-two thou- 
ſand Swedes penetrated into Pruſhan Pomerania, took the 
towns of Anclam and Demmin, and laid the whole country 
under contribution. The army of the empire, re-enforced 


two courts, for an extenſion of thoſe quarters. As to the French troops, 
they ſhall remain in the reſt of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, till the 
definitive reconciliation of the two ſovereigns. | 

IV. As the aforeſaid articles are to be executed as ſoon as poſſible, the 
Hanoverian army, and the corps which are detached from it, particularly 
that which is at Bnck-Schantz, and the neighbourhood, ſhall retiie under 
Stade in the ſpace of 48 hours. The French army ſhall not paſs the river 
Oſte, in the duchy of Bremen, till the limits be regulated, It ſhall, beſides, 
keep all the poits and countries of which it is in poſſeſſion; and, not to 
retard the regulation of the limits between the armies, commiſſaries ſhall 
be nominated and ſent ow the 10th inſtant to Bremenworden, by his 
royal highneis the duke of Cumberland, and his excellency the mareſchal 
duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be aſſigned to the 
French army, as thote that are to be obſerved by the garrifon at Stade, ac- 
cording to Art. III. x 

V. All the aforeſaid articles ſhall be faithfully executed, according to their 
form and tenor, and under the faith of his majeſty the king of Denmark's 
guarantee, which the count de Lynar, his minſter, engage to procure, 

Done at the camp at Cloſter-Seven, Sept. 8, 1757. 
ö | 8 Signed WILLIAM. 


SEPARATE ARTICEES 


UPON the repreſentation made by the count de Lynar, with a view to 
explain ſome 1 made by the preſent covention, the following articles 
have been added: 

I, It is the intention of his excellency the mareſchal duke de Richelieu, 
that the allied * of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland ſhall be 

lent bac to their reſpective countries, according te the form mentioned in 


H 1:8 TORY or E N G Leo. 


ſtrength decayed, and their adverſaries multiplied g 


Nu of 


by that of prince Soubiſe, after many delays, was at 1a ae Hering 


march to enter Saxony; and this motion left the Auſtti k We 
at liberty to turn the greateſt part of their forces to ths e ( | 
duction of Sileſia. An Auſtrian general, penetrant na 
through Luſatia, paſſed by the Pruflian armies, and 00 VB and 
denly preſenting himſelf before the gates of Berlin 3 3 oy 
the whole country under contribution; and though '$: h 3 * 
tired on the approach of a body of Pruflians, yet he ti e 
found means to interrupt the communication of theſe Y # 1 ; 
with Sileſia. The Pruſſians, it is true, exerted themſc1;;, I. 05 


bravely on all fides, and their enemies fled before then. f One 
but whilſt one body was purſuing, another gained | * h His 


them in ſome other part. The winter approached, i,, bat 


83 | 3 h, ere 
Their king harraſſed, and almoſt ſpent with inceſfapt . abba 


tigue both of body and of mind, was in a manner exclu Wl ſoppor 
from the empire. The greateſt part of his dominions \,,,, WR they | 
either taken from him, or laid under contribution, and 000. . plit 
A | 5 K vb M pu 
ſefled by his enemies ; who collected the public revenu;, know 


fattened on the contributions, and with the riches which We oloric 
they drew from the electorate of Hanover, and other c crow: 


quelts, defrayed the expences of the war; and by the chi. 


ent is this picture from that which the king of Pruſſia cx1;. 
bited when he took arms to enter Saxony! But, in order; 
form a clear idea of theſe events, of the ſituation of |,; 
Pruſſian majeſty, and of the ſteps he took to defeat the 6. 
ſigns of his antagoniſts, and extricate himſelf from his gte 
and numerous diſtreſſes, it will be proper now to take, 
view of the ſeveral tranſactions of his enemies, as well du. 
ring his ſtay in Bohemia, as from the time of his leaving i, 
down to that which we are now ſpeaking of. 

Whilſt the king of Pruſſia was in Bohemia, the empr:,; 
of Ruſſia ordered notice to be given to all maſters of ſhips, 
that if any of them were found aſſiſting the Pruſſians, h 
the tranſportation of troops, artillery, and ammunitiq;, 
they ſhould be condemned as legal prizes: and her fleg, 
conſiſting of 15 men of war and frigates, with two bomb 
ketches, was ſent to bloc up the Pruſſian ports in the Baltic, 
where it took ſeveral ſhips of that nation, which were em. 
ployed in carrying proviſions and merchandiſe from one 
port to another. One of theſe ſhips of war appearing be. 
fore Memel, a town of Poland, bur ſubject to Pruſſia, the 
commandant ſent an officer to the captain, to know whether 
he came as a friend or an enemy ; to which interrogation 
the Ruſſian captain replied, that, notwithſtanding the dil: 


neral Sporcken, and the marquis de Villemar, firſt lieutenant-general of the 


Done, &. 


king's army. 


: ; ST.) WE impe! 
vention of Cloſter-Seven he was deprived of his allics, His! 
left without any aſſiſtance whatever, excepting what e (yer 
Britiſh parliament might think fit to ſupply. How (is... WI reign 
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poſitions of the empreſs of both the Ruſſias were tufficicnt. U meat 
ly known, yet he would further explain them, by declaring whid 
that his orders, and thoſe of the other Ruſſian commanders brin- 
were, in conformity to the laws of war, to ſeize on all the i dig 
Pruſſian veſſels they met with on their cruiſe. Upon which MF 74! 
the commandant of Memel immediately gave orders for WR 2) 
pointing the cannon to fire upon all Ruſſian ſhips that ſhould Oo 
approach that place. | | cour 
The land- forces of the Ruſſians had now lingered on ther bie 
march upwards of fix months; and it was pretty generall; ri 
as Pp . 7 
doubted, by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have the beſt inte- *©* f 
ligence, whether they ever were deſigned really to pas bur 
into the Pruſſian territories, not only on account of thei: Wi duct 
long ſtay on the borders of Lithunia, but alto becauſe leve- Wil Eur, 
the 2darticle; and that as to their ſeparation and diſtribution in the cout. With 
try, it ſhall be regulated between the courts, thoſe troops not being col peac 
ſidered as priſoners of war. int: 
II. It having been repreſented that the country of Lunenberg cannot ac. ; 1 
commodate more than fifteen battalions and fix ſquadrons, and that the city 01 a 
Stade cannot abſolutely contain the garriſon of ſix thouſand allotted to i, WW bou 
his excelleney the mareſchal duke de Richelieu, being prefled by N. de Ly | the 
nar, who ſupported this repreſentation by the guarantee of his Dauiſh majelth that 
gives his conſent, and his royal highneſs the duke of Cumbeiland engages g 
to cauſe fifteen battalions and ſix ſquadrons to pais the Elbe; and the he ore 
body of hunters, and the remaining ter, battalions, and twenty-eight ſquadron ord: 
ſhall be placed in the town of Stade, and the places neareſt to it that are viti part 
in the line, which ſhall be marked by poſts from the mouth of the Liche ia "RA 
Elbe, to the mouth of the Elmerbeck in the river Oſte; provided always tit 
the ſaid ten battalions and 28 ſquadrons ſhall be quartered there as they a part 
at the time of ſigning this convention, and ſhall not be recruited under an) trul 
prove or augmented in any caſe; and this clauſe is particularly guarantee and 
y the count de Lynar in the name of his Daniſh majeſty. | loſe 
III. Upon the repreſentation of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumbe!- of 
land, that the army and the detached corps cannot both retire under Stade v 
48 hours, agreeable to the convention, his excellency the mareſchal duke de hop 
Richelieu hath ſignified, that he will grant them proper time, provided ihe the 
corps encamped at Buck-Schantz, as well as the army encamped at Bremel- dif 
? . 28 . - . , tion 1 0 
worden, begin their march to retire in 24 hours after ſigning the conver” ae 
The time neceſſary for other arrangements, and the execution of the 5 * 
ticles concerning the teſpective limits, ſhall be ſettled between lieutenamt-ge and 
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5 | of their Coſſacks had been ſeverely puniſhed for plun- 
ering the waggons of ſome Pruſſian peaſants upon the fron- 
ers of Courland, and the damage of the peaſants compen- 
led with money, though general Apraxin's army was at 
Nie fame time greatly diſtreſſed by the want of proviſions; 
ben, on a ſucden, they quickened their motions, and 
We wed they were in carneſt, determined to accompliſh 
e min of Pruſſia, The firſt act of hoſtility was the attac 
Meme, which ſurrendered : and by the articles of capi- 
lation it was agreed, that the garriſon ſhould march out 
ich all the honours of war, after having engaged not to 
eerve againſt the empreſs, or any of her allies, tor the ſpace 
of one year. | GERD ; 3 

Us pruſfian majeſty, juſtly forſeeing the great enormities 
chat were to be expected from theſe ſavage enemies, who 
rere anaccuſtomed to make war, except upon nations as 
parbatous as themſelves, who looked upon war only as an 
; opportunity for plunder, and every country through which 
BE they happened to march as their's by right of conqueſt, 
vubliſhed the following declaration :—* It is ſufficiently 
known, that the king of Pruſſia, after the example of his 
W olorious predeceflors, has, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 


4 * 


crown, laid it down as a maxim to ſeek the friendſhip of the 
imperial court of Ruſha, and cultivate it by every method. 
is Pruſſian majeſty hath had the ſatisfaction to live, for 
W feral ſucceſſive years, in the ſtricteſt harmony with the 
reigning empreſs ; and this happy union would be (li]l ſub- 
E iting, if evil- minded potentates had not broke it by their 
ſecret machinations, and carried things to ſuch a height, that 
the miniſters on both ſides have been recalled, and the cor- 
reſpondence broken off. However melancholy theſe circum- 
E :nces might be for the king, his majeſty was nevertheleſs 
moſt attentive to prevent any thing that might increaſe the 
nalienation of the Ruſſian court. He hath been particularly 
careful, during the diſturbances of the war that now unhap- 
E pily rages, tO avoid whatever might involve him in a dit- 
E ference with that court, notwithſtanding the great griev— 
® ances he hath to alledge againſt it; and that it was public- 
E 1; known the court of Vienna had at laſt drawn that of Ruſ- 
ſa into its deſtructive views, and made it ſerve as an inſtru- 
ment for favouring the ſchemes of Auſtria. His majeſty 


Vas under an indiſpenſable neceſfity of having recourſe to 
the meafures he hath taken againſt the courts of Vienna 
and Saxony, who forced him by their conduct to take up 


brought to this extremity, the king hath offered to lay 
E down his arms, if proper ſecurities ſhould be granted to 
bim. His majeſty hath not neglected to expole the artifices 
by which the imperial court of Ruſſia hath been drawn into 
E meaſures ſo oppoſite to the empreſs's ſentiments, and 
wich would excite the utmoſt indignation of that great 
W princeſs, if the truth could be placed before her without 
E diſguiſe. The king did more: he ſuggeſted to her impe- 
nal majeſty ſufficient means either to excule her not taking 
any part in the preſent war, or to avoid, upon the juſteſt 
grounds, the execution of thoſe engagements which the 
court of Vienna claimed by a maniteſt-abule of obligations, 
which they employed to palliate their unlawful views. It 
wholly depended upon the empreſs of Ruſſia to extinguiſh 
the flames of the war, without unſheathing the ſword, by 
E purſuing the -meaſures ſuggeſted by the king. This con- 
E duct would have immortalized her reign throughout all 
E Europe. It would have gained her more laſting glory than 
can be acquired by the greateſt triumphs. The king finds 
with regret, that all his precautions and care to maintain 
peace with the Ruſſian empire are fruitleſs, and that the 
intrigues of his enemies have prevailed. His majelty ſees 
all the conſiderations of friendſhip and good neigh- 
| bourhood ſet aſide by the imperial court of Ruſhas, a well as 
the obſervance of its engagements with his majeſty. He ſees 
that court marching its troops through the territories of a 
foreign power, and, contrary to the tenor of treaties, in 
order to attac the king in his dominions: and thus taking 
part in a war, in which his enemies have involved the Rul- 
lan empire. In ſuch circumſtances, the king hath no other 
part to take, but to employ the power which God hath en- 
truſted ro him in defending himſelf, protecting his ſubjects, 
and repelling every unjuſt attac. His majeſty will never 
loſe fight of the rules which are obſerved, even in the midſt 
of war, among civilized nations. But if, contrary to all 
hope and expectation, thele rules ſhould be violated by 
the troops of Ruſſia, if they commit in the king's territories 
diſorders and excefles diſallowed by the laws of arms, bis 
majeſty muſt not be blamed if he makes repriſals in Saxony: 
and if, inſtead of that good order and rigorous diſcipline 
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hach given the whole world inconteſtible proofs, that he 


ams for his defence. Yet, even ſince things have been 
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which have hitherto been obſerved by his army, avoiding 
all ſorts of violence, he finds himſelf forced, contrary to his 
inclination, to ſuffer the provinces and ſubjects of Saxony to 
be treated in the ſame manner as his own territories ſhall be 
treated. As ro the reſt, the king will ſoon publiſh to 
the whole world the futility of the reaſons alledged by the 
imperial court of Ruſſia to juſtify its aggreſſion; and as 
his majeſty 1s forced upon making his defence; he has 
room to hope, with confidence, that the Lord of hoſts 
will bleſs his righteous arms, that he will diſappoint the 
unjuſt enterprizes of his enemies, and grant him his power- 
ful aſſiſtance, to enable him to make head againſt them.” 
When the king of Pruſſia was put under the ban of the 
empire, the ſeveral princes who compoſe that body were 
required, by the decree of the Aulick council, as we ob- 
ſerved before, to furniſh their reſpective contigences againſt 
him. Thoſe who feared him looked upon this as a fair op- 
portunity of reducing him; and thoſe who ſtood in awe of 
the houſe of Aultria, were, through neceſſity, compelled 
to ſupport that power which they dreaded. Beſides, they 
were accuſtomed to the influence of a family, in which the 
empire had, for a long time, been in a manner hereditary ; 
and were alſo intimidated by the appearance of a contede- 


racy, the moſt formidable, perhaps, that the world had 


ever ſeen, Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the contingents, 
both of men and money, were collected ſlowly; the troops 
were badly compoſed; and many of thole, not only of the 
proteſtant princes, but allo of the catholicks, ſhowed the 
utmoſt reluctance to act againſt his Pruſhan majeſty, which, 
indeed, none of them would have been able to do, had it 


not been for the aſſiſtance of the French under prince de 


Soubiſe. The elector-palatine loſt above 1000 men by de- 


ſertion. Four thouland of the troops belonging to the 


duke of Wertemberg being delivered to the French com- 
miſſary on the 24th of June, were immediately reviewed; 
but the review was ſcarcely finiſhed, when they began to 
cry aloud, that they were fold. Next morning 3o of them 
deſerted at once, and were ſoon followed by parties of 20 
and 3o each, who forced their way through the detach- 
ments that guarded the gates of Stutgard, and in the even- 
ing the mutiny became general. They fired upon the offi- 
cers in their barracs, and let the general know, that if he 
did not immediately withdraw, they would put him to 
death. Mean while, ſome of the officers having purſued 
the deſerters, brought bac a part of them priſoners, when 
the reſt of the ſoldiers declared, that if they were not im- 
mediately releaſed, they would ſet fire to the ſtadthouſe 
and barracs: upon which the priſoners were ſet at liberty 
late in the evening. Next morning the ſoldiers aſſembled, 
and having ſeized ſome of the „ Ac 3 or 400 of them 
marched out of the town at a time, with the muſic of the 
regiments playing before them; and in this manner near 
3000 of them filed off, and the remainder were afterwards 
diſcharged. | 

The king of Pruſſia, upon his leaving Bohemia, after the 
battle of Kolin, retired towards Saxony, as we obſerved 
before; and having ſent his heavy artillery and mortars up 


the Elbe to Dreſden, fixed his camp on the banks of that 


river, at Leitmeritz, where his main army was ſtrongly en- 
trenched, whilſt mareſchal Keith, with the troops under his 
command, encamped on the oppoſite ſhore; a free com- 
munication being kept open by means of a bridge. At the 
ſame time detachments wers ordered to ſecure the paſſes 
into Saxony. As this pofition of the king of Pruſſia pre- 
vented the Auſtrians from being able to penetrate into Sax- 


ony by the way of the Elbe, they moved by flow marches, 


into the circle of Buntzlau, and, at laſt, with a detachment 
commanded by the duke d'Aremberg and M. Macguire, 
on the 18th of June fell ſuddenly upon, and took the im- 
portant poſt at Gabel, ſituated between Boemith-Leypa, 
and Zittau, after an obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian 
garriſon, under major-general Putkammar, conſiſting of 
four battalions, who where obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war. The Auſtrians having by this motion gained a march 
towards Luſatia, upon a corps which had been detached 
under the command of the prince of Pruſſia to watch them, 
his Pruſhan majeſty thought proper to leave Leitmeritz on 
the 2oth in the morning, and lay that night at Lickowitz, 
a village oppoſite to Leitmeritz, of which a battalion of his 
troops {till kept poſſeſſion, while the reſt of his army re- 
mained encamped in the plain, before that place. Next 
morning, at break of day, prince Henry decamped, and 
made ſo good a diſpoſition for his retreat, that he did not 
loſe a ſingle man, though he marched in fight of the whole 
body of the Auſtrian irregulars. He paſſed the bridge at 
Leitmeritz, after withdrawing the battalion that was in the 
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town and having burnt the bridge, the whole army united, 


and made a ſmall movement towards the paſſes of the 
mountains; the king then lying at Sulowitz, near the field 
where the battle of Lowoſchutz was fought on the firſt of 
October the preceding year. The heavy baggage was ſent 
on in the afternoon, with a proper eſcorte; and in the 
morning. of the 22d the army marched in two columns, 
and encamped on the high grounds at Lulechitz, a little 
beyond Lenai, where it halted the 23d, No attac was 
made upon the rear-guard, though great numbers of 
Auſtrian huffars, and other irregulars, had appeared the 
evening before within connon-ſhot of the Pruſſian camp. 
On the 24th the army marched to Nellendorf; on the 
25th it encamped near Cotta; on the 26th near Pir- 
na, where it halted the next day; and on the 28th it 
croſſed the river near that place, and entered Luſatia, where, 
by the end of the month, it encamped at Bautzen. 

The king's army made this retreat with all the ſucceſs 
that could be wiſhed ; but the corpſe under the prince of 
Pruffia had not the ſame good fortune: for the Auſtrians, 
immediately after their taking Gabel, ſent a ſtrong detach- 
ment againſt Zittau, a trading town 1n the circle of Upper- 
Saxony, where the Pruſſians had large magazines, and a 
garriſon of {ix battalions, and in his fight, attacked it with 
uncommon rage. Paying no regard to the inhabitants as 
being friends or allies, but determined to reduce the place 
before the king of Pruſſia could have time to march to its 
relief, they no ſooner arrived before it, than they bombard- 
ed and cannonaded it with ſuch fury, that moſt of the gar- 


riſon, finding themſelves unable to refiſt, made their elcape, 


and carried off as much as they could of the magazines, 
leaving only 3 or 400 men in the town, under colonel Di- 
ricke, to hold it out as long as poſſible; which he accord- 
ingly did, til! the whole place was almoſt deſtroyed. The 
cannonading began on the 234d of July, at 11 in the morn-' 
ing, and laſted till five in the evening. In this ſpace of 
time 4000 balls, many of them red-hot, were fired into 
this unfortunate city, with ſo little intermiſſion, that it was 
ſoon ſet on fire in ſeveral places. In the confufion which 
the conflagration produced, the Auſtrians entered the town, 
and the inhabitants imagined that they had nothing further 
to fear; and that their friends, the Auſtrians, would aſſiſt 
them in extinguithing the flames, and ſaving the place: 
but in this particular their expectations were diſappointed. 


The Pandours and Sclavonians, who ruſhed in with the re— 


gular troops, made no diſtinction between the Pruſſians and 


the inhabitants of Zittau: inſtead of helping to quench the 


flames, they began to plunder the warchouſes which the 
fire had not reached; fo that all the valuable merchandize 
they contained was either carried off or reduced to aſhes. 
Upwards of 600 houſes, and almoſt all the public buildings, 


the cathedrals of St. John and St. James, the orphanchouſe, 


eight parſonage-houſes, eight ſchools, the town-houle, and 
every thing contained in it, the public weigh-houle, the 
priſon, the archieves, and all the other documents of the 
town-council, the plate and other things of value, preſent- 
ed to the town from time to time by emperors, kings, 
and other princes and noblemen, were entirely deſtroyed, 
and more than 400 citizens were killed in this affault. Of 
the whole town there was left ſtanding only 138 houſes, 
two churches, the council, library, and the falt-work. The 
queen of Poland was ſo affected by this melancholy account, 
that ſhe is ſaid to have fainted away upon hearing it. As 
this city belonging to their friend the king of Poland, 
the Auſtrians thought proper to publiſh an excuſe for their 
conduct, aſcribing it entirely to the neceſſity they were un- 
der, and the obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian gar- 
riſon. But what excuſes can atone for ſuch barbariry ? 
The corps under the prince of Pruſſia, which had been 
witneſſes to the deſtruction of this unhappy place, was, by 
the king's march to Bautzen, fortunately extricated from 
the danger of being ſurrounded by the Auſtrians, who, 
upon his majeſty's approach, retired from their poſts on 
the right. Soon after this event the prince of Pruſſia, find- 
ing his health much impaired by the fatigues of the cam- 
paign”, quitted the army, and returned to Berlin. In the 
mean time, mareſchal Keith, who had been left upon the 
frontier, to guard the paſſes of the mountains of Bohemia, 
arrived at Pirna, having been much harraſſed in his march 
by the enemy's irregular troops, and loſt ſome waggons of 
proviſions and baggage. After reſting a day at Pirna, he 


This was the reaſon that was publicly aſſigned for his quitt ing the army: 
but a much more probable one, which was only whiſpered, ſeems to have 
been, that this prince, than whom none ever was more remarkable for hu- 
manity and the ſocial virtues, difliking the violent proceedings of the king 
his brother, could not refrain from expoſtulating with him on that ſubject : 


writing of this hiſtory.—The empreſs-queen, more emhj. 


further diſpoſitions ſhould be made. The reaſons alledged 


enter into an alliance with her enemy rhe king of Prufliy, and 


Great-Britain himſelf, at the very time ſhe was offering dim 


— 
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purſued his march through Dreſden with 20 battalion, ,,, 
40 ſquadrons, and encamped on the right of the Ehe 
fore the gate of the new city, from whence he joined 4 
king between Bautzen and Gorlitz. The Pruffian ,,,. 
now re- aſſembled at this place amounted to about 6, 1 
men, beſides 12 battalions and 10 ſquadrons which rems“ 
ed in the famous camp at Pirna, under the prince of 3. 
hault-Deſſau, to cover Dreſden, ſecure the gorges of .. 
mountains, and chec the incurſions: of the Aultrian ITTegy, 
lars, with whom, as they were continually flying about h, 
{ſkirts of the Pruſſian army, as well in their Encampime, 
as on their marches, almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes happer,, 
with various ſucceſs. Though ſome of theſe EnCOunts. 
were very bloody, they coſt the Pruffians much fewer te 
than they loſt by deſertion ſince the battle of Kolin, I. 
reaſon ſeems obvious :—The Pruſſian army had been 1. 
cruited in times of peace, from all parts of Germany; and 
though this way of recruiting may be very proper in fig 
times, yet it cannot be expected to anſwer in a ſtate F 
actual war, eſpecially an unfortunate war: becauſe the fd. 
lity of ſuch ſoldiers can never be io much depended on R 
that of natives, who ſerve their natural ſovereign from pr. 
ciple, and not merely for pay, and who muſt delert the. 
country, their parents, and their friends, at the ſame tig 
that they deſert their prince. : 

It will be proper here to take notice of ſome events, whic, 
could not eaſily be mentioned before without breakiqs 
through the order we have propoſed to ourſelves in 9 


tered than ever againſt the king of Pruſſia and his allies, u. 

called her miniſters, count Coloredo and Monſ. Zoher 

from London, towards the beginning of July; and aha 
the fame time count Kaunitz, great chancellor of the ex. 
pire, informed mr. Keith, the Britiſh miniſter at Vienm 

that the court of London, by the ſuccours it had given, 
and ftill continued to give, the king of Pruſſia, as well n 
by other circumſtances relating to the preſent ſtate of afitir, 
having broken the ſolemn engagements which united thi; 
crown with the houſe of Auſtria, her majeſty the empteß. 
queen had thought proper to recall her miniſter from Fn. 
land, and conſequently to break off all correſpondence 
Mr Keith, in purſuance of this notice, ſet out from Vicum 
on the 29th of July; as did alſo mr. Deſrolles, his Bilan 
nick majeſty's miniſter at the court of Bruffels, from ti; 
laſt place, about the ſame time. On the 7th of July, vc. 
neral Piſa, commandant of Oſtend, Nieuport, and the tm. 
ritime ports of Flanders, ſent his adjutant to the Enel 
vice-conſul at Oſtend, at fix o'clock in the morning ty 
tell him, that by orders from his court all communication 
with England was broke off; and defired the vice-conul 
to intimate to the packet-boats and Britith ſhipping at 
Oſtend, Bruges, and Nicuport to depart in 24 hours, and 
not to return into any of the ports of the empreſs-queen till 


by the court of Vienna for debarring the ſubjects of his 
Britannick majeſty from the uſe of thoſe ports, obtained for 
the houſe of Auſtria by the arms and treaſures of Great. 
Britain, were, that her imperial majeſty, the emprc$- 
queen, could not with indifference, fee England, inſtcad df 
giving the ſuccours due to her by the moſt folemn treatics, 


actually afford him all manner of affittance, aſſembling ar- 
mies to oppoſe thole which the moſt chriſtian king, her ally, 
had ſent to her aid, and ſuffering privateers to excrcile 
open violence in her roads, under the cannon of her ports 
and coaſts without giving the leaſt ſatisfaction or anſwer t0 


the complaints made on that account; and the king of 


a neutrality for Hanover, publiſhing by a meflage to Þ13 
parliament, that ſhe had formed with the moſt chriſtian 
king, dangerous deſigns againſt that electorate: therefore 
her majeſty, deſirous of providing for the ſecurity of her 
ports, judged it expedient to give'the forementioned ordcis; 
and at the ſame time to declare, that ſhe could no long" 
permit a free communication between her ſubjects and td 
Engliſh, which had hitherto been founded upon treatics 
that Great-Britain had without ſcruple, openly violated. 
— Notwithſtanding theſe orders, the Engliſh packet-b93!3, 
with letters were allowed to paſs as uſual to and irom 
Oftend ; the miniſters of her imperial majeſty wiſely con- 
ſidering how good a revenue the poſtage of the Englilh let- 


upon which his majeſty, with an air of great diſapprobation, told him 
that the air of Berlin would be better for him than that of the camp.“ I 
prince accordingly retired to Berlin, where he died ſòbn after; grief and cc. 
cern for the welfare of his brother, and for the ſteps taken by hin. hays 
no ſmall ſhare in his death, N | 
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ers biiags in to the poſt- office of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
Otend and Nieuport, by order of her imperial majeſty, re- 
Leived each of them a French garriſon; the former on the 
loch of July, and the latter the next day, under the com- 
dnand o M. de la Motte, upon whole arrival the Auſtrian 
oops evacuated thoſe places; though the empreſs- queen 
aa reſerved to herſelf, in both of them, the full and free 
e xerciſe of all her rights and ſovereigaty ; to which pur- 
Wc an oath was adminiſtered to the French commandant 
5 by her majeſty's miniſter-plenipotentiary ſor the government 
ob the Low- Countries. At the ſame time, their imperial 
and moſt chriſtian majeſties notified to the magiſtracy of 
W [1amburgh, that they mult not admit any Engliſh men of 
WE ar, or tranſports, into their port, on pain of having a 
prench garriſon impoſed on them. The city of Gueldres, 
V hich had been blocked up by the French ever ſince the 
beginning of ſummer, vas forced by famine to capitulate 
on the 24th of Auguſt, and the garriſon marched out with 


® all the honours of war, in order to be conducted to Berlin: 
but ſo many of them deſerted, that when they paſſed by 
Cologn, the whole garriſon confiited only of the comman- 
W ant, and 47 men. By the ſurrender of this place the 
W hole country lay open to the French and their allies quite 
0 to Magdebourg; and the empreſs-queen immediately 
W .cccived 200,000 crowns from the revenues of Cleves and 
1 A Marcke alone. | 

To return to the affairs more immediately relating to the 
king of Pruſſia. The advanced poſts of the prince of An- 
hault-Deſſau at Pirna were attacked on the ich of Auguſt 
W by a body of huffars, and other irregular troops of the 
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bitch the loſs of ſeveral men and two pieces of cannon. On 
che 19th of the ſame month, early in the morning, a great 
number of Auſtrian Pandours ſurrounded a little town called 
Gotliebe, in which a Pruſban garriſon was quartered, with 
a defign to take it by ſurpriſe. The Pandours attacked it 
on all fides, and in the beginning killed 23 Prufiians, and 
wounded many; but the Pruffians having rallied, repulſed 
the aflailants with great lols. Theſe, however, were but 
a fort of preludes to much more deciſive actions which 
happened ſoon after. Sileſia, which had hitherto been un- 
difturbed this year, began now to feel the effects of war. 
Baron Jahnus, an Auſtrian colonel, entering that country 
with only an handful of men, made himſelf maſter of 
Hirſchbergh, Waldenberg, Gotteſburg, Frankenſtein, and 
Landſhut. They were, indeed, but open places, and he 
was repulſed in an attempt upon Strigau. On the fide of 
Franconia the army of the empire was aflembling with 
all ſpeed, under the prince of Saze-Hildburghauſen ; the 
French were marching a ſecond army from their interior 
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provinces into Allac, in order to join the 1mperialiſts : the 


E firſt diviſion of their troops bad already entered the empire, 
and were advanced as far as Hanau. 


E army into Pomerania; and the Ruſſians, who, ſince the 
taking of Memel, had not done the king of Pruſſia much 
damage, beſides that of obliging him to keep an army in 
Pruſſia to oppole them, and interrupting the trade of Ko- 
nigſberg by their ſquadrons, were again advancing with 
halty ſtrides towards Pruſha, marking their ſteps with hor- 
nd deſolation. Field-mareſchal Lehwald, who had been 
left in Pruſſia, with an army of zo, ooo men, to guard that 
kingdom during the ablence of his maſter, was encamped 
near Velau, when the Ruſhans, to the number of 80,000 
alter taking Memel, advanced againſt the territories of the 
Pruſfan king, whoſe fituation now drew upon him the at- 
tention of all Europe. In the night between the 7th and 
ith of Auguſt, colonel Malaahowiki, one of mareſchal 


the enemy, when a ſkirmiſh happened. which laſted near 
tuo hours, between his advanced ranks and a Ruſſian de- 
tachment, three times ſtronger than the Pruſſians. The 
Ruſſians were repulſed, and fled into the woods, after hav- 
Ing 50 men killed, and a great number wounded. The 
Prufbans loft but one man, and had 14 wounded. 

Several other little ſkirmiſhes happened between ſtrag- 
gling parties of the two armies; and the Ruſſians went on 
pilaging and laying waſte every thing before them, till at 
length the two armies having approached one another in 
Bradenburgh-Pruſſia, mareſchal Lehwald, finding it im- 
poſſible to {pare detachments from fo ſmall a number as his 


Inhabitants from the outrages commuted on them by the 
Ruſſian Coſſacks, and other barbarians belonging to them, 
Judged it abſolutely neceſſary to attac their main army, and 
corcingly, notwithſtanding his great diſadvantage in al- 


Auſtrians; but the Pruſſians ſoon obliged them to retire, 


The Swedes were now 
preparing, with the utmoſt expedition, to ſend a numerous 


Lehwald's officers, marched to reconnoitre the poſition of 


was, compared to that of the enemy, to cover the wretched 
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moſt every reſpect, he reſolved to hazard a battle on thc 
zoth of Auguit. The Ruſſians, conſiſting, as we before 
obſerved, of 80,000 regulars, under the command of ma- 
reichal Apraxin, avoiding the open field, were entrenched 
in a molt advantageous camp near Norkitten, in Pruſſia. 
Their army was compoſed of tour lines, each of which was 


guarded by an entrenchment, and the whole was defended 


by 200 pieces of cannon, batteries being placed upon all 
the eminences. Mareſchal Lehwald's army ſcarcely amount- 
ed to 30,000 men. The action began at five in the morn- 
ing, and was carried on with fo much vigour, that the 
Pruflians entirely broke the whole firſt line of the enemy, 
and forced all their batteries. The prince of Holſtein-Got- 
torp, brother to the king of Sweden, at the head of his re- 
giment of dragoons, routed the Ruſſian cavalry, and after- 
wards fell upon a regiment of grenadiers, which was cut to 
pieces; but when the Pruſſians came to the ſecoud en- 
trenchment, mareſchal Lehwald, ſeeing that he could not 
attempt to carry it without expoſing his army too much, 
took the reſolution to retire. The Pruſſians returned to 
their former camp at Velau, and the Rullians remained 
in their preſent ſituation, The loſs of the Pruffians little 
exceeding 2000 killed and wounded, was immediately re- 
placed out of the diſciplined militia. The Ruſſians loſt a 
much greater number. General Lapuchin was wounded and 
taken priſoner, with a colonel of the Ruſſian artillery, but 
the former was ſent bac on his parole. The Pruffian army 
had, at firſt, made themſelves maſters of about 80 picces of 
cannon, but were afterwards obliged to abandon them, with 
11 of their own, for want of carriages, Three Ruthan ge- 
nerals were killed; but the Pruffians loſt no gencral or of- 
ficer of diſtinction, of which rank count Dohna was the 
only one that was wounded. 15 | 

After this engagement, mareſchal Lehwald changed the 
poſition of his army, by drawing towards Petertwald, and 
the Ruſſians, after remaining quite inactive till the 3oth of 
September, on a ſudden, to the great ſurpriſe of every one 
retreated out of Pruſſia, with ſuch precipitation, that they 
left all their fic and wounded behind them, to the amount 
of 15 Or 16,000 men, together with 80 pieces of cannon, 
and a conſiderable part of their military ſtores. Mareſchal 
Apraxin maſked his deſign by advancing all his irregulars 
towards the Pruſſian army; ſo that mare!chal Lehwald was 
not informed of it till the third day, when he dctached 
prince George of Holſtein with 10,000 horſe to purſue them; 
but with little hopes of coming up with them, as they 
made forced marches, in order to be the fooner in their own 
country. However, the Pruſſians took ſome of them prt- 
ſoners, and many ſtragglers were killed by the country 
people in their flight towards Tilſit, which they abandoned, 
though they {till kept Memel, and ſhortly after added ſome 
new fortifications to that place. They made their retreat 
in two columns, one of which directed its courle towards 
Memel; whilſt the other took the neareſt way through 
the bailiwic of Abſternen, and threw bridges over the river 
Jura. Both columns. burnt every village they patled 
through without diſtinction. The Pruffians were oblig- 


. 


ed to deſiſt from the purſuit of thele barbarians, becauſe 


the bridges thrown over the river Memel had been deſtroy- 


ed by the violence of the ſtream. The Ruſſian army ſuffer- 
ed greatly for want of bread, as all the countries were ruin- 
ed through which it paſted, ſo that they could procure no 
ſort of ſubſiſtence but herbage and rye bread. All the roads 
were ſtrewed with dead bodies of men and horſes. The 
real cauſe of this ſudden retreat 1s as great a myſtery as the 
reaſon of;their ſtopping ſo long the year before on the bor- 
ders of Lithuania: though the occaſion of it is {aid to have 
been the illneſs of the czarina, who was ſeized with a kind 
of apoplectic fit, and had made ſome new regulation in cale 
of a vacancy of the throne, which rendered 1t expedicnt 
that the regular forces ſhould be at hand, to ſupport the 
meaſures taken by the government, 

The king of Pruſſia, after remaining for ſome time en- 
camped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed his head- 
quarters to Bernſtedel; and on the 15th of Auguſt his army 
came in fight of the Auſtrian camp, and within cannon- 
ſhot of it: upon which the Auſtrians ſtruc their tents, and 
drew up 1n order of battle before their camp. The king 
formed his army over againſt them, and immediately went 
to reconnoitre the ground between the armies; but, as it 
was then late, he defered the more exact examination of 
that circumſtance till the next day, The two armies con- 
tinucd under arms all night. Next morning, at break of" 
day, the king found the Auftrians encamped with their 
right at the river Weiſle; the reſt of their army extended 
along a riſing ground, at the foot of a mountain covered 
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with wood, which protected their left, and before their 
front, at the bottom of the hill on which they were drawn 
up, was a {mall brook, paſſable only in three places, and 
for no more than four or five men a-breaſt. Towards the 
left of their army was an opening, where three or four bat- 
talions might have marched 1n front : but hehind it they 
had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill which flank- 
ed this opening, within muſket- ſhot, were placed 4000 foot, 
with 40 or 5o pieces of cannon; ſo that, in reality, this was 
the ſtrongeſt part of their camp. The king left nothing un- 


done to bring the Auſtrians to a battle ; but finding them 


abſolutely bent on avoiding it, after lying four days before 
them, he and his army returned to their camp at Bernſtedel. 
They were followed by ſome of the enemy's huſſars and pan- 
dours, who, however, had not the ſatisfaction to take the 
ſmalleſt booty in this retreat. The Auſtrian army, which 
thus declined engaging, was, by their own account, 
130,000 ſtrong, more than double the number of the king 
of Pruſſia, who, the day he returned to Bernſtedel, after he 
had retired about 2000 yards, again drew up his army in 
line of battle, and remained ſo upwards of an hour, but not 
1 man ſtirred from the Auſtrian camp. The army of the 
empire, commanded by the prince of Saxe-Hildburghau- 
ſen, and that of the French under the prince de Soubiſe, 
making together about 50,000 men, half of which were 
French, had by this time joined, and advanced as far as 
Erfurth in Saxony; upon which his Pruſſian majeſty, find- 
ing that all his endeavours could not bring the Auſtrians to 
an engagement, ſet out from Luſatia, accompanied by ma- 


reſchal Keith, with 16 battalions and 40 ſquadrons of his 


troops, and arrived at Dreſden on the 29th of Auguſt, leav- 
ing the reſt ofthe army in a ſtrong camp, under the prince 
of Bevern. With this detachment, which by the junction 
of ſeveral bodies of troops, amounted about 40,000 men, 
he made a quic march, by the way of Leipſig, towards 
Erfurth, to give battle to the united army of the French and 
the empire. But by the time he arrived at Erfurth, which 


was on the 14th of September, the enemy had retreated to- 


wards Gotha; and upon his further approach, they retired 


to Eyeſenach, where they entrenched themſelves in a very 
ſtrong camp. His majeſty's head- quarters were at Kirſch- 
laben, near Erfurth. While the two armies were thus ſitu— 
ated, major-general Seydlitz, who occupied the town of 
Gotha, being informed on the 19th, that a large body of 
the enemy was coming towards him, and that it conſiſted 
of two regiments of Auſtrian huſſars, one regiment of 


French huſſars, anda detachment made up of French gre- 
nadiers, troops of the army of the empire, and a great 


number of Croats and Pandours, retired and poſted him- 
ſeltat ſome diſtance. The enemy immediately took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town and caſtle; but general Seydelitz, having 
been re-enforced, attacked the enemy with ſuch vigour, 
that he ſoon obliged them to obandon their new conqueſt, 
and to retire with great precipitation ; a report having been 
ſpread, that the Pruſſian army was advancing againſt them, 
with the king himſelf in perſon. The Pruſſian huſſars 


took a conſiderable booty on this occaſion, and general 
Sepdelitz ſent priſoners to the camp one lientenant-colo- 


nel, three majors, four lieutenants, and 62 ſoldiers of the 
enemy, who had allo about 130 killed. After this action 
his Pruſſian majeſty advanced near Eyeſenach, with a de- 


ſign to attac the combined army; but they were ſo ſtrongly 


entrenched that he found it impracticable. His proviſions 
falling ſhort, he was obliged to retire towards Erfarth, and 
toon after to Numburgh on the river Sala ; whereupon the 
combined army marched, and again took poſſeſſion of 
Gotha, Erfurth, and Weimar: which laſt place, however, 
they ſoon after quitted. | 

Upon the king of Pruſſia's leaving Bernſtedel, the Auſ- 
trians took poſſeſſion of it on the 6th of September, and 


made priſoners a Pruſſian battalion which had been left 


there. The next day fifteen thouſand Auſtrians attacked 
two battalions of general Winterfields's troops, being part 
of the prines of Bevern's army, who were poſted on a high 
ground on the other fide of the Neiſs, near Hennerſdorff, 
in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; and, after being repulſed 


| ſeveral times, at laſt made themſelves maſters of the emi- 


nence. The loſs, in this action, was conſiderable on both 
ſides, but greateſt on that of the Pruſſians, not ſo much by 
the number of their ſlain, which ſcarcely exceeded that of 
the Auſtrians, as by the death of their brave general Win- 
terfield, who, as he was leading up ſuccours to the batta- 


lions that were engaged, received a ſhot from a cannon, of 


which he died the night following. The generals Nadaſti 
and Clerici, count d'Arberg, colonel Elrickhauſen, and ſe- 
veral other officers of diſtinction, were wounded, and the 


and four hundred ſoldiers, and made themſelves mattes 9 
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young count of Groeſbetx and the marquis d' agg 
killed, on the fide of the Auſtrians, who took fix pic 
of the Pruſſian cannon, fix pair of their colours, and i. 
general Kemeke, the count d'Anhalt, and fome oe. 
officers, priſoners. After this ſkirmiſh, the prince. ;; 
Bevern, with the Pruſſian army under his command, rcties 
ed from Goerlitz to Rothenberg, then paſſed the Qu cir, ,, 
Sygerſdoff, from whence he marched to Buntzlau, in $1, 


ace 


ſia, and on the firſt of October reached Breſlau, Withoy F 5 


ſuffering any loſs, though the numerous army of the Au. 
trians followed him for ſome days. Upon his arrival the, 
he choſe a very ſtrong camp on the other ſide of the Ode: 
in order to cover the city of Breſlau, to the fortification; 
which he immediately added ſeveral new works. Thon h 
neither ſide had any very ſignal advantage in this engagt. 
ment, more than that the Auſtrians remained maſters of ti, 
field, yet great rejoicings were made at Vienna on accoum 
of it. The death of general Winterfield was, indeed, ay jr. 
reparable loſs to his Pruſſian majeity, who received at c. 
ſame time the news of this misfortune, and of the Swe, 
having now actually begun hoſtilities in Pomerania. 

A body of the French, who, let looſe again the Klug of 
Prufſia by the ever-memorable and ihameiul convention g 
Cloſter-Seven, had entered the territories of Halber{,; 
and Magdeburg, were worſted at Eglen by a party of gr 
hundred men, under the command of count Horn, wh; 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick had detached from a 94; 
of troops with which his Pruffian majeſty had ſent him g 
defend thoſe countries. The Pruſſians took priſoners the 
count of Luſignan, colonel, eighteen other French officer: 


a conſiderable booty in baggage, &c. with the loſs of or; 
two men; and, moreover, a French officer and forty me 
were made priſoners at Halberſtadt. Upon this ch th; 
French evacuated the country of Halberſtadt, for ale 
while, but returning again on the 29th of September, d 
a conſiderable re-enforcement from marelchal Richlic 
army, which he now could eafily fpare, prince Ferdinand 
was obliged to retire to Winfleben, near the city of Magde. 
burg. The dangers which had been hitherto kept at a di- 
tance from the Pruffian dominions, by the ſurpriſing act. 
vity of their king, now drew near and menaced them on all 
ſides. Mareſchal Richlien, with eighty battalions and an 
hundred ſquadrons, entered the country of Halberitadt, 
and levied immenſe contributions; whilſt the allied arny 
of the French and Imperialiſts, being joined by 6000 men 
under general Laudohn, who had juſt defeated a regiment 
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of Pruſſian cavalry near Erfurth, marched to Weiflenſels, a _ 
city in the very centre of Thuringia. The Swedes had wr 
actually taken ſome towns in Pomerania, and were advanc- "Gy 
ing to beſiege Stetin, and the Auſtrians, who had made ” 
themſelves maſters of Lignitz, and a conſiderable part of : 
Sileſia, had now laid fiege to Schweidnitz, and were pre- wy 
paring to pals the Oder, in order to attac the prince of he- 5 
vern in his camp near Breſlau. In the mean time, they i. 
made frequent, and always deſtructive incurſions into Bran- 0 
denburgh; to oppoſe which his Pruſſian majeſty ordered de- 85 
tachments from all his regiments in thoſe parts to join the v4 
militia of the country, and ſent the prince of Anhalt Deffa ; 
from Leipzig, with a body of 10,000 men, to guard Berlin, 0 
whilſt he himſelf marched with the troops under his com. ; 
mand to Interbeck, on the frontier of the Lower-Lulatia, 525 
to be the more at hand to cover Bradenburgh, and picicrve - 
the communication with Sileſia. q 
While theſe precautions were taking, general Haddick, : 
with 15 or 16,000 Auſtrians, entered Bradenburgh on tlic tþ 
16th of October, and the next day arrived before Berlin, 0t | 
which city he demanded a contribution of 600,000 crown!, 5 
but contented himtelf with 210,000. The Auſtrians pil | 0 
laged two of the ſuburbs, but before they could do an! Wl b 
further miſchief they were obliged to retire in great hae, WW _ 
at the approach of the prince of Anhalt Deſſau, hoe va» Wi a 
guard entered the city in the evening of their departure. t 
This alarm, however, obliged the queen and the roy! * 
family of Pruſſia to remove io Magdeburgh on the 236; I 
and the moſt valuable records were 2 to the fort of Spar- 6 
dau, at the conflux of the Havel and the Sphre. On the 0 
other hand, the unfortunate inhabitants of Leipzig no 8 
felt moſt ſeverely the cruel effects of the power of their nc p 
maſter. The Pruſſian commandant in that city had, , 4 
order of his king, demanded of them zoo, ooo crowns, 4 ö 
ſum far greater than it was in their power to raiſe. TÞs k 


truth they repreſented, but in vain. The ſhort time allo!” 
ed them to furniſh their contigents being expired, and all 6 
their efforts to comply with this demand having proved in! 
effectual, they were ſubjected to the rigours of militaf 
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execution; in conſequence of which their houſes were occu- 
Died by the ſoldiery, who ſeized upon the beſt apartments, 
and lived at diſcretion; but the ſum demanded could not be 
WT found. Such was the ſituation of this diſtreſſed city, when, 
on the 15th of October, an expreſs arrived, with advice 
chat his Pruſſian A e would toon be there; and accord- 
ingly he arrived a few minutes after, attended by his life- 
W ads. At the fame time, a rumour was ſpread that the 
5 city would be delivered up to pillage, which threw the in- 
babitants into the utmoſt conſternation. Their fears, how- 
erer, in that reſpect were ſoon abated, by his majeſty's de- 
BE caring that he was willing to ſpare the place, upon condi- 
tion that half the ſum required ſhould be immediately paid. 
All chat could be done was to collect among the merchants, 
traders, and others, 50,000 crowns; bills of Exchange 
were drawn upon Amſterdam and London for Jo, ooo 
W crowns, and hoſtages were given, by way of ſecurity for the 
x payment of 30,000 more within a time which was agreed 
on. But (till, notwithſtanding this, the military execution 
Vas continued, even with greater rigour than before, and all 
che comfort the wretched inhabitants could obtain was, that 
it ſhould ceale whenever advice ſhould be received that 
W their bills were accepted. = REA 466 
= The king of Pruſſia had tried ſeveral times to bring the 
combined army under the princes of Saxe-Hilburghauſen 
and Soubiſe to an engagement upon fair ground; but find- 
ing them bent on declining it, notwithſtanding the ſuperi- 
orny of their numbers, he had recourſe to one of thoſe 
ſtrokes in war, by which a general is better ſeen than by 
the gaining of a victory. He made a feint, ſoon after the 
beginning of October, as if he intended nothing more than 
do lecure his own dominions, and march his army into 
winter quarters bac to Berlin, leaving mareſchal Keith, 
vich only 7 or 8000 men, to defend Leipzig. Upon this 
the enemy took courage, paſſed the Sala, and having 
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had ordered him to defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
and he would obey his orders. The enemy thought of be- 
ſieging the city; but, before they could prepare any one 
implement for that purpoſe, they were alarmed by the ap- 
proach of the King of Pruſſia, who judging that his feint 
would probably induce them to take the ſtep they did, had, 
by previous and private orders, collected together all his 
diſtant det2chments, ſome of which were twenty leagues 
aſunder, aud was advancing, by long marches, to Leipzig; 
upon notice of which the enemy repaſſed the Sala. The 
Pruſſan army was re- aſſembled on the 27th of October, 
and remained at Leipzig the 28th and 29th, when every 


Lutzen. On the zoth the king drew nigh that place, and 
on the 31ſt, in his way through Weiſſenfels and Mereſbourg, 
he made 5o0o men priſoners of war. The combined army 
had repaſſed the Sala at Weiſſenfels, Mereſbourg, and Hal- 
le, where they broke down the bridges, but theſe were 
ſoon repaired, and the whole Pruſſian army, amounting to 
no more than 20,000 men, having paſſed that river, through 
theſe towns, in each of which they left a battalion, joined 
again on the 3d of November, in the evening, over-againſt 
the enemy, whoſe forces conſiſted of 40,000 French, and 
25,000 imperialiſts. On the zth about g o'clock in the 
morning, the Pruſhans received intelligence that the enemy 
were every where in motion. They likewiſe heard the 
drums beating the march, and fo near were the two ar- 
mies to each other, plainly perceived from their camp, that 
their whole infantry, which had drawn nearer upon the 
riſing grounds over- againſt them, was filing off towards their 
right. No certain judgment could, however, yet be form- 
ed of the enemy's real deſign, and as they were in want of 
bread, it was thought probable that they intended to re- 
paſs the Unſtrut; but it was ſoon perceived that their ſeve- 
ral motions were contradictory to each other. At the ſame 
time that ſome of their infantry were filing off towards their 
right, a large body of cavalry wheeled round towards their 
left, directing its march all along to the rifing grounds with 
which the whole Pruſſian camp, that lay in a bottom be- 
tween the villages of Rederow and Roſbach, was ſurround- 
ed, within the reach of large cannon. Soon after that, the 
cavalry were ſeen to halt, and afterwards to fall bac to the 
right; though ſome of them {till remained where they were, 
whilſt the reſt marched bac. About two in the afternoon 
the doubts of the Pruſſians were cleared up; it plainly ap- 
pearing then that the enemy intended to attac them, and 
that their diſpoſitions were made with a view to ſurround 
them, and to open the action by attacking them in the rear. 
A body of reſerve was poſted over againſt Rederow, to 
Numb. 94. 


marched up to the city, ſummoned the mareſchal to fur- | 
render, to which he anſwered, That the king, his maſter, 


body expected a battle would be fought in the plains of 
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fall upon their routed troops, in caſe they ſliould be defeat- 
ed, and to prevent their retiring to Mereſburgh, the only 


retreat which could then have been left them. In this fitua- 
tion the king of Pruſſia reſolved to attac them. His ma- 
jeſty had determined to make the attac with one wing only, 
and the diſpoſition of the enemy made it neceſfary that it 
ſhould be the left wing. The very inſtant the battle was 
going to begin, his majeſty ordered the general who com- 
manded the right wing to decline engaging, to take a pro- 
per poſition in conſequence thereof, and, above all, to pre- 
vent his being ſurrounded. All the cavalry of the right 
wing of the Pruſſians, except two or three ſquadrons, had 
already marched to the left at full gallop; and being arriv- 
ed at the place aſſigned them, they formed over-againſt 
that of the enemy. 
enemy's advanced to meet them, and the charge was very 
fierce, ſeveral regiments of the French coming on with 
great reſolution. The advantage, however, was entirely 
on the ſide of the Pruſhans. The enemy's cavalry being 
routed, were purſued for a conſiderable time with great {pi- 
rit, but having afterwards reached an eminence, which 
gave them an opportunity of rallving, the Pruſſian cavalry 
ell upon them afreſh, and gave them ſo total a defeat, 
that they fled in the utmoſt diſorder. This happened at 
four in the afternoon. Whilſt the cavalry of the Pruſſians 
charged, their infantry opened. The enemy cannonaded 
them briſkly during this interval, and did ſome execution, 
but the Pruſſian artillery was not idle. After this canno- 


nading had continued on both ſides a full quarter of an 


hour, without the leaſt intermiſſion, the fire of the infantry 
began. The enemy could not ſtand it, nor reſiſt the valour 
of the Pruſſian foot, who gallantly marched up to their bat- 
teries. 
the enemy were forced to give away, which they did in great 
confuſion. 
the right changed its poſition, and having ſoon met with a 


{mall riſing ground, they availed themſelves of it, by plant- 


ing it with 16 pieces of heavy artillery. The fire from 
thence was partly pointed at the enemy's right, to increaſe 
the diſorder there, and took their left wing in front, which 
was exceſſively galled thereby. At five the victory was 
decided, the cannonading cealed, and the enemy fled on 
all ſides. They were purſued as long as there was any light 


to diſtinguiſh them, and it may be taid, that night alone 


was the preſervation of this army, which had been fo formi— 
dable in the morning. They took the benefir of the dark- 
nels to hurry into Fryburgh, and there to repaſs the Unſtrut, 
which they did on the morning of the 6th, after a whole 
night's march. 
morning to purſue them with all his cavalry, ſupported by 
four battalions of grenadiers, the infantry following them in 
two columns. The enemy pafled the Unſtrut at Fryburgh, 
when the Pruſſians arrived on its banks, and as they had 
burnt the bridge, it became neceſſary to make another, 
which, however, was ſoon done. The cavalry paſſed firſt, 
but could not come up with the enemy till five in the even- 
ing, upon the hills of Eckerſberg. It was then too late to 
force them there, for which reaſon the king thought pro- 
per to canton his army in the neareſt villages, and to be ſa- 
tisfied with the ſucceſs his huffars had in taking near 300 
baggage-waggons, and every thing they contained. The 
whole loſs of the Pruſſians, in this important engage- 
ment, did not exceed 500 men killed and wounded. 
Among the former was general Meincke, and among the 
latter prince Henry and general Seydelitz. The enemy 
loſt 64 pieces of cannon, a great many ſtandards and colours, 


near zooo men killed on the field of battle, and upwards 


of 8000 taken priſoners, among whom were ſeveral gene- 
rals, and other officers of diſtinction. Three hundred wag- 
gons were ſent to Leipzig, laden with wounded French and 
Swiſs. Upon the approach of the Pruſſians towards Ec- 
kereſherg, the enemy retreated with great precipitation; 
and, after marching all night, arrived the next day at Er- 
furth, in the utmoſt want of every neceſſary of life, not 
having had a morſel of bread for two days, during which 
they had been obliged to live upon turnips, radithes, and 
other roots, which they dug out of the earth. The French, 
under the duke de Richelieu, were preparing to go into 
winter-quarters; but upon the news of this defeat of the 
combined army, they again put themſelves in motion, and 
a large detachment of them advanced as far as Duderſtadt, 
to favour the retreat of their countrymen under the prince 
de Soubiſe, who, with great precipitancy, made the beſt of 
their way from Erfurth to the county of Hohenſtein, and 
from thence bent their march towards Halberftadt, Of the 
remains of the imperial army, which was now almoſt entire- 
5 A | 


They then moved on immediately, the 


The batteries were carried one after another, and 


As the left wing of the Pruſſians advanced, 


The king of Pruſſia ſet out early in the 
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ly diſperſed, whole bodies deſerted, and went over to the 
king of Pruſſia, ſoon after this battle. | 
Whilſt his Pruſſian majeſty was thus ſucceſsful againſt 
the French and imperialiſts, the Auſtrians, who had care- 
fully avoided coming to an open engagement with him, 
gained ground a-pace in Sileſia, A detachment of their 


army, under the command of count Nadaſti, had already 


inveſted Schweidnitz, and opened the trenches before it on 


the 26th of October. The Pruſſian garriſon, commanded 
| by general de la Motte Fouquet, determined to defend the 


place as long as poſſible; and accordingly on the goth 
they made a fally, in which they killed, wounded, and 
took priſoners, 800 of the beſiegers, and did ſome damage 
to their works; but on the 6th of November the Auſtrians 
began to cannonade the city furiouſly, and on the 11th made 
themſelves maſters of the ramparts by aſſault. The gar- 
riſon, however, having taken care, during the ſiege, to throw 
up a ſtrong entrenchment in the market-place, retreated 
thither, and held out till the next day, when they ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners of war. After the reduction of 
this place, general Nadaſti, leaving in it a ſufficient gar- 
riſon, marched with the remainder of his troops, and joined 
the main army of the Auſtrians, under the command of 
prince Charles of Lorrain and mareſchal Daun, who, whilſt 
he was buſied in the fiege of Schweidnitz, had inveſted 
Breſlau on the left of the Oder; the prince of Bevern de- 


fending it on the right, where he was ſtrongly encamped, 


with his little army, under the cannon of the city. The 
whole army of the Auſtrians being now re- aſſembled, and 
intelligence having being brought, not only of the king 
of Pruſſia's late victory near Leipzig, but alſo that he was 
advancing to the relief of the prince of Bevern, it was re- 
ſolved immediately to attac the laſt in his entrenchments. 


Accordingly, on the 22d of November, about nine in the 


morning, the Auſtrians began a moſt furious diſcharge of 
their cannon, 40 of which were 24 pounders, and this 
continued without ceafing till one, when it was ſucceed- 
ed by a ſevere fire of their ſmall arms, which laſted till five 
in the evening. The Pruſſians, with undaunted reſolu— 
tion, ſtood two of the moſt violent attacs that were ever 
made, but at the third, overpowered by numbers, and aſ- 
ſailed on both ſides, they began to loſe ground, and were 


forced to retire from one entrenchment to another. In this 


extremity, night coming on, the Pruſſian generals fearing 
their entrenchments would be intirely forced, and that they 
ſhould then be totally defeated, thought proper to retreat. 
The prince of Bevern, with the greateſt part of the army, 
retired to an eminence on the banks of the Oder, whilſt 
the reſt of the troops threw themſelves into Breſlau, which 
they might have defended, in all probability, till the king 
had come up to its relief. But, on the 24th, their com- 
mander in chief, the prince of Bevern, going to reconnoi— 
tre the enemy, with only a ſingle groom to attend him, fell 
in among a party of Croats, who took him priſoner 5, His 
army, thus deprived of their general, retreated northward 
that night, leaving in Breſlau only four battalions, who, the 
next day, ſurrendered the place by capitulation, one of the 
articles of which was, that they ſhould not ſerve againſt the 
empreſs, or her allies, for two years. All the magazines, 
cheſts, artillery, &c. remained in the hands of the Auſtrians. 
The garriſon marched out with all military honours, con- 
ducted by general Leſwitz, governor of Breflau. Though 
the Auſtrians ſung Te Deum for this victory, they owned 
that ſuch another would put an end to their army, for it 
coſt them the lives of 12,000 men, a number almoſt equal 
to the whole of the Pruſſian army before the battle. They 
had four almoſt inacceſſible entrenchments to force, planted 
thic with cannon, which fired cartridge-ſhot from nine in 
the morning till the*evening, and the Prufhans, when at- 


tacked, were never once put into the leaſt confuſion. 


Among the ſlain, on the ſide of the Auſtrians were general 
Wurben, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. The 
loſs of the Pruſſians did not much exceeed 3ooo men, in 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, of which laſt, there were 


s We are told, that he miſtook theſe Croats for Pruſſian huſſars. But 
ſome of the circumſtances of this myſterious affair was interpreted into a 


remeditated deſign in the prince to be taken priſoner. It cannot otherwiſe 
ſuppoſed that a man of his rank, a prince, a commander in chief, ſhould 
officiouſly undertake the always dangerous taſk of reconnoitring the enemy, 
with ſo ſlight an attendance as only one man, and that but a groom, even if he 
had judged it neceſſary to ſee things with his own eyes. Some ſecret diſſa- 
tis faction hitherto unknown to us, may poſſibly have been the cauſe of his tak- 
ing this ſtep; or which ſeems ſtill more vrobable, he might be aſhamed, or, 
erhaps, even afraid, to ſee the king his maſter, after having ſo judiciouſly 
abandoned the defence of Bieſlau, by quitting his lines, which, it is aſſerted 
his Puſſian majeſty had ſent him expreſs orders not to quit on any account 
whatever, for that he would certainly be with him by the 5th of December, 


. . 


in which we ſhall find he kept his word, | 


= 


ly with the greateſt part of his army for Sileſia, and ont 
24th of that month arrived at Naumburgh on the Quciſs 


not having heard any thing of his majeſty's march; and at the ſame time, 


about 1600. Their general Kleiſt was found 

field of battle. We 5 WA Ne » 
The king of Pruſſia, who, like Cæſar, thought not; 

was done while any thing was left undone, ſtayed no lone 

at Roſbach than till the routed forces of the French and 1 

perialiſts, whom he had defeated there on the gth of Ne 


vember, were totally diſperſed. Then he marched dir, 


little river which runs into the Bobber, having in his 55 
detached mareſchal Keith, with the reſt of his army A 
clear Saxony from all the Auſtrian parties, and then to mak, 
an 1rruption into Bohemia, a ſervice which he performed 
lo effectually as to raiſe large contributions in the circles g 
Satz and Leitmeritz, and even to give an alarm to Pa 
itſelf. His majeſty reſerved for himſelf on 15, ooo * 
with whom he advanced, with his uſual rapidity, to Barch. 
witz, where, notwithſtanding all that had happencd : 
Schweidnitz, and at Breſlau, he was joined by 24 % 
more; part of them troops which he had ordered from Sax, 
ony, part of the remains of the army lately command 
by the prince of Bevern, and part of the late garriſon gf 
Schweidnitz, which had found means to eſcape from the 
Auſtrians, and accidently joined their king upon his march: 
With this force, though greatly inferior in number to thx 
of the enemy, he reſolved to attac the Auſtrians, who Were 
entrenched at Liſſa, near Breſlau. On the 4th of Decem. 
ber he ſeized upon their ovens at Neumarck, and upon 4 
conſiderable magazine, guarded by two regiments of Croat 
who retired to a riſing ground, where his majeſty ordered 
his huffars to ſurround them, and ſent a trumpet to ſun. 
mon them to ſurrender themſclves priſoners of war. Upon 
their refuſal, the huſſars of Zicthen fell upon them ſabre in 
hand, and ſome huffdreds of them having been cut in 
pieces, the reſt threw down their arms, begging for quarter 
on their knees. After this ſeizure, and after having dill. 
buted to his army the bread prepared for his enemies, he he. 
gan again the next morning his march towards Liſſa. Ge. 
neral Ziethen, who led the van-guard ot light horſe, abolt 
{even in the morning fell in with a body of Auſtrian huſlars 
and three regiments of Saxon dragoons, which were the 
very belt cavalry the enemy had left after the battle of the ME 
22d, They had been detached by the Auſtrians, in order e vi 
to retard the king's march, and to conceal their own, til E was a 


their batteries ſhould be completed; for, as they held the E of the 


ſmall number of the Pruſſians in contempt, their intention medi- 
was to have met the king two German miles from their en- creat 
trenchments. The Auſtrian cavaly having been vigorouſly His t 
repulſed to a conſiderable diſtance, general Ziethen per WI it, bu 
ceived that their whole army was forming. He immedi- conſi 
ately acquainted the king with what he had diſcovered, che f 
and his majeſty, after having himſelf obſerved the diſpo- E and t 
ſition of the enemy, made his own with that ſagacity and bail o 
diſpatch for which he has always been remarkable. The E carric 
action be an by attacking a battery of 40 pieces of large Fand! 
cannon, which covered the right wing of the enemy. The ther 
two battalions of guards, with the regiments of the Mar- and 
grave Charles and of Itzenplitz, marched up, amidſt 2 | priſo 
moſt terrible fire, to the very mouths of the cannon, with | of h 
their bayonets ſcrewed. In this attac the Pruſſians ſultain- do p 
ed their greateſt loſs, though the battery was carried as ſoon bot! 
almoſt as they could reach it: then the enemy's artillery, bege 
now turned againſt themſelves, played furiouſly upon them | whic 
with their own powder. From that inſtant the two wings | dam 
and the centre of the Pruſſians continued to drive the ene— | Sch1 
my before them, advancing all the time with that fm fend 
and regular pace for which they have always been renosn- ed t 
ed, without ever halting or giving way. The ground which of? 
the Auſtrians occupied was very advantageous, and ever For 
circumſtance that could render it more fo had been impror- | the 
ed to the utmoſt by the diligence and ſkill of count Daun, WI Poll 
who remembering his former ſucceſs, was emboldencd s the 
enter the liſts again with his royal antagoniſt, The Prü-. adde 


ſians, however, no way terrified by the enemy's ſituation, 10 
vir 


t Whilſt the Auſtrians were conducting them to priſon, on their ron | flan 
they chanced to hear of the victory their maſter had gained at Roſbach. Abl. 175 
mated by theſe tidings, they unanimoufſly roſe upon the eſcort that guarded Hi 
them, which, happening not to be very ſtrong, they entirely diſperſed. Thus a 
freed, they marched on, not very certain of their way,.in hopes to join {ome COT 
corps of the Pruffian troops, their countrymen, The ſame fortune which anc 
freed them led them directly to the army commanded by the king himtelt, 
which was haſtening to their relief, as well as to that of the prince of Be- 
vern. This unexpected meeting was equally pleaſing to both, the priſoneis 


this lucky incident, whilſt it added a conſiderable ffłength to the army, 4d. 
ded likewiſe to its confidence, for the flighteſt occurrence is conſtrued ie 
an omen, by an army at the eve of an engagement, 
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W. heir numbers, went calmly and dreadfully forward. 
WE was almoſt impoſſible, in the DESINOINS; for the Pruſſian 
W..jry to act, on account of the impediments of fallen 
es, which the enemy had cut down and laid in the field 
W...cclc, to retard their approach; but a judicious difpo- 
oa which the King made overcame that diſadvantage. 
Wi co be firſt formed his Fs he bad placed four bat- 
ons behind the cavalry of his right wing, forefceing 
=. general Nadaſti, who was placed with a corps of re- 
eon the enemy's left, deſigned to take bim in flank. 
happened as be had foreſeen, this general's horſe attack- 
che king's right wing with great fury: but he was re-“ 
BE: ved with ſo ſevere a fire from the four battalions, that 
sas obliged to retire in diſorder. The enemy gave way 
aul ſides, but at ſome diſtance recovered themſelves, 
a rallied three times, animated by their officers, and by 
e ſuperiority of their numbers. Every time they made a 
d, the Pruſhans attacked them with redoubled vigour, 
al with ſucceſs equal to their bravery. Towards night, 
e enemy ſtill retreating, fell into diſorder. Their two 
Wings fled in confuſion ; one of them cloſely preſſed by the 
ig, retired towards Breſlau, and took ſhelter under the 
W. non of that city; the other, purſued by the greateſt part 
BS the light cavalry, took their flight towards Canth and 
cbweidnitz. Six thouſand Auſtrians fell in this engage- 


| 


ent, and the Pruſſians, who had only zoo men Killed, 
nd 2320 wounded, made upwards of 10,000 of the enemy 
W. :Oners, among whom were 291 officers. They alſo took 
W 6 cannon, 51 colours and ſtandards, and 4000 waggons 
ammunition and baggage. The conſequences that fol- 
Wowed this victory declared its importance. i Future ages 
ill read with aſtoniſhment, that the ſame prince, who but 
few months before ſeemed on the verge of inevitable ruin, 
merely by dint of his own abilities, without the aſſiſtance 
of any friend whatever, with troops perpetually harraſled 
Wby long and painful marches, and by continual ſkirmiſhes 
Wd battles, not only retrieved his affairs, which almoſt 
erery one except himſelf thought paſt redreſs; but in the 
midſt of winter, in countries where it was judged next to 
Einpoſſible for any troops to keep the field at that ſeaſon, 
W conquered the united force of France and the empire at 
E Roibach on the gth of November, and on the ſame day of 
he very next month, with a great part of the ſame army, 
Nas at Liſſa, where he again triumphed over all the power 
E of the houſe of Auſtria, Purſuing his advantage, he im- 
E ncdiately inveſted Breſlau, and within two days after this 
great victory every thing was in readineſs to beſiege it in form. 
His troops, fluſhed with ſucceſs, were at firſt for ſtorming 
it, but the king knowing the ſtrength of the garriſon, which 
conſiſted ot upwards of 13, ooo men, and conſidering both 
E the fatigues which his own ſoldiers had lately undergone, 


3 
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the morning. The garriſon, of which 10,000 bore arms, 
and between 3 and 4000 lay fic or wounded, were made 
| priſoners of war. Fourteen of theſe priſoners were officers 
of high rank. The military cheſt, a vaſt treaſure, with 
do pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the victors, who 


ſege, a magazine of powder was ſet on fire by a bomb, 
which occaſioned great confuſion among the beſieged, and 
damaged one of the baſtions. The ſtrong fortreſs of 


fended by a garriſon ſo numerous, that it might be compar- 
ed to a ſmall army, and whilſt that continued fo, the king 

of Pruſſia's victories in Sileſia were of no deciſive effect. 
For this reaſon, though it was now the dead of winter, and 
| the ſoldiers ſtood in need of repoſe, his majeſty reſolved, if 
| poſhble, to become maſter of that place before the end of 
the year; but as a cloſe fiege was impracticable, a block- 
ade was formed, as ſtrictly as the rigour of the ſeaſon would 
permit u. It was not, however, till the beginning of the en- 
ſuing campaign that this place was taken. The Pruſ- 
ſians opened their trenches before it on the 3d of April, 
1753, and erected two large batteries, which kept a conti- 
nual fire upon the town. The artillery of the beſiegers 
conſiſted of 300 pieces of cannon, of different dimenſions, 
and 80 mortars; an amazing artillery, and ſuch as we ne- 
ver heard of in former campaigns. . Onthe night of the 14th, 
the Pruſſians carried one of the chief works by aſſult, and lodg- 
ed themſelves therein: the commandant capitulated the next 


Such was the rigour of the ſeaſon, that ſame hundreds of the ſentinels 
ropped down dead on their ſeveral poſts, unable to ſuſtain the ſeverity of 
the cold, The Germans lie under the general reproach of paying very little 


firmer baſis than ever. 


E loſt only about 20 men in their approaches. During the 


| Schweidnitz ſtill remained in the enemy's poſſeſſion, de- 


— 
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day, with the garriſon, which was now greatly reduced in 
number, being not half of what it amounted to at the begin- 
ning of the blockade. Thus, all the parts of Sileſia which the 
king of Pruſſia had loſt by one untortunate blow fell again 
into his poſleſſion ; and his affairs, which but a few months 
before ſeemed irretrievable, were now re- eſtabliſhed upon a 
The Pruſſian parties not only re- 
pofſeſſed themſelves of thoſe parts of Sileſia which belonged 
to their king, but penetrated into the Auſtrian divzſion, re- 
duced Jagerndort, Troppau, Tretchen, and ſeveral other 
places, and left the empreſs-queen ſcarce any footing in 
that country, in which, a few days before, ſhe reckoned her 
dominion perfectly eſtabliſhed. 

The Swedes, after many debates between their king and 
ſenate, had at length reſolved upon an open declaration 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, and, in conſequence of that reſo— 
lution, ſent fo many troops into Pomerania, that, by the end 
of Auguſt, their army in that country amounted to 24,000 
men. Their firſt act of hoſtility was the ſeizure of Anclam 
and Demmin, two towns that lay in the way to Stetin, 
againſt which their principal deſign was levelled. But be- 
fore they proceeded farther, general Hamilton, their com- 
mander, by way of juſtifying the conduct of his maiter, pub- 
Iiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth, That the king of Swe 
den, as guarantee to the treaty of Weſtphalia, could not 
help ſending his troops into the upper part of the duchy of 
Pomerania belonging to the king of Prutha ; and that, 
therefore, all the officers appointed to receive the public re— 
venue in that country muſt pay what money they had in 
their hands to him, who was commiſſioned to receive it for 
his Swediſh majeſty : that, moreover, an exact account was 
required, within eight days, of the revenues of the country; 
but that no more than ordinary contributions would be de- 
manded of the inhabitants, who might reit affured bat the 
Swediſh troops ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt di.c line.“ Af- 
ter this declaration they attacked the little fortrets ot - Ucue- 
munde, upon the river Pene, and on the 23d of September, 
after a ſiege of nine days, obliged che garriſon, which con- 
lifted only of militia, to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 


war. This alternative the commanding officer chole, rather 
than engage not to ſerve for two years, obſerving, that ſuch 


an engagement was inconſiſtent with his honour, whillt his 
prince had ſo much occaſion for his ſervice ; and the Swe- 
diſh general, touched with this noble way: of thinking, was, 
on his part, ſo generous as to give him his liberty. On the 
other hand, general Manteuffel, who commanded the Prut- 
han forces then in Pomerania, amounting to 12,000 men, 
with whom he was encamped before Stetin, to cover that 
place, publiſhed in anſwer to this a declaration, enjoining 
the inhabitants of Pomerania to remain faithful to the king 
of Pruſſia, their lawful fovereign, under pain of incurring 
his juſt indignation, and abſolutely forbidding them to pay 
any regard to the Swediſh maniteſto. 

In the mean time, mareſchal Lehwald, immediately at- 
ter the battle of Norkitten, when the Ruſhans began their 


retreat, detached prince George of Holitein-Gottorp, with _ 


a conſiderable body of forces, to the relief of ' Pomerania z 
and, ſhortly after, the Ruſſian forces having totally evacu- 
ated every part of Pruſſia, except Memel, and moſt of them 
being actually gone into winter- quarters, he himſelf follow- 
ed, with an additional re- enforcement of 16,000 men. Up- 
on his approach, the Swedes, who were then encamped at 
Ferdinandſhoff, and had begun to fill up the harbour of 
Swinnemunde, by way of previous preparation for the ſiege 
of Stetin, retired with ſuch precipitation, that they did not 
allow themſelves time to draw off a little garriſon they had 
at Wollin, conſiſting of 2 10 men, who were made priſoners 
of war. Demmin was cannonaded by the Pruſſians on the 
29th of December; and the Swedes having loſt one officer 
and 40 men, deſired to capitulate. As, in order to eaſe the 
troops, it was not thought proper to continue the ſiege in ſo 
ſharp a ſeaſon, their requeſt was granted, and they had leave 
to retire with two pieces of cannon. The Pruſſians took 

oſſeſſion of the town on the 2d day of January, after the 
9 had, on the zoth of December, likewiſe given up 
Anclam, where the conquerors took 150 priſoners, and 
found a confderable magazine of proviſions and ammuni- 
tion. Mareſchal Lehwald then paſſed the Pene, entered 


Swediſh Pomerania, and reduced Gutzkow, Loitz, Tripſus, 


and Nebringen. At the ſame time, lieutenant-general 
Schorlemmer paſſed with his corps from the iſle of Wollin 
into the iſle of Uſedom, and from thence to Wolgaſt, the 
Swedes having abandoned this town, as well as Schwine— 


regard to the lives of their ſoldiers, and indeed this practice of winter. cam- 


humanity. 


paigns in ſuch a cold country beſpeaks very little regard to the dictates of 
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munde, and the fort of Pennemunde. The prince of Hol- from England. But, high and mighty lords, it is 
ſtein advanced as far as Grimm and Grieffswalde, and the evident that the two powers, who have taken theſe mei 
Swedes, loſing one town after another, till they had nothing in concert, have other projets in view, and have maden 
left in Pomerania but the port of Stralſund, continued re- regulations with regard to that country, which Cann 1! 
treating till they had reached this laſt place. The French alarm the neighbouring ſtates. The late demand made, 
party in Sweden, to comfort the people, called this retreat, your high mightineſſes, of a paſſage for a large trains 
or rather flight, going into winter-quarters. The Pruſſian warlike implements through ſome of the barrier tom 
huffars were not idle wherever they penetrated; for, beſides order to be ſent to Oſtend and Nieuport, could not fal 
plundering and pillaging, they raiſed a contribution of awaken the king's attention. The fincere friendſhip, 1 
160,000 crowns in Swediſh Pomerania. The Mecklen- parity of intereſts, of Great - Britain and Holland require t 
burghers, who had joined the Swedes with 6000 of their they ſhould no longer keep ſilence, leſt, in the iſſue, it q,,,, 
troops, now found cauſe to repent of their forwardneſs, be- be conſidered as a tacit conſent, and as a relinquiſhny,, , 
ing left quite expoſed to the reſentment of the victors, who all our rights. The king commands me, therefore, 1h, 
chaſtiſed them with the moſt ſevere exactions. The army cal] to your high mightinefles the two-fold right you hh, 
of the Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, was, by acquired to keep the Auſtrian Netherlands under the; 
ſicneſs, deſertion, and other accidents, reduced to half the vernment of the houſe of Auſtria ; and that no other 105 
number it conſiſted of when they took the field. The land- title to make the leaſt alteration therein, without the q. 
rave of Heſſe-Caſſel, ſoon after his territories were invad- ſent of your high mightineſſes; unleſs the new allies he 
ed by the French, in conſequence of their advantage in the reſolved to ſet aſide al! prior treaties, and to diſpoſe at y, 
affair of Haſtenbeck, had applied to the king of Sweden, as ſure of every thing that may ſuit their private inter}, |, 
one of the guarantees of the treaty of Weſtphalia, defiring the treaty between your high migbtineſſes and the cry, 
him to employ his good offices with the court of France, to France, ſigned. at Utrecht on the 1 ith of April, 1713, int, 
obtain a more favourable treatment for his dominions: but fifteenth article, are theſe words: It is alſo agreed, thy 
his Swediſh majeſty, by the advice of the ſenate, thought no province, fort, town, or city of the ſaid Netherlang, , 
proper to refuſe complying with this requeſt, alledging, that of thoſe which are given up by his catholic majeſty, q,y 
as the crown of Sweden was one of the principal guarantees ever be ceded, transferred, or given, or ſhall ever deyy,, 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia, it would be highly improper to to the crown of France, or any prince or princeſs of h 
take ſuch a ſtep, in favour of a prince who had not only houle or line of France, either by virtue of any pift, g. 
broke the laws and conſtitutions of the empire, in refuſing change, marriage-contract, ſucceſſion by will, or by ay 
to furniſh his contingent, but had even aſſiſted with his other title whatever, to the power and authority of then 
troops a power known to be its declared enemy. The Au- chriſtian king, or of any prince or princeſs of the houſ 
Le wwnnnc too, ſeeing, or pretending to ſee, the behaviour line of France.“ In the barrier-treaty theſe very ſtipuls 
of he landgrave in the ſame light, iſſued a decree againſt tions are repeated in the firſt article: His imperial ay 
his ſerene highneſs towards the end of this year. catholic majeſty promiſes and engages, that no Province 
The court of Great-Britain, juſtly diſpleaſed with the city, town, fortreſs, or territory of the ſaid country (hall þ, 
Dutch, on account of the extreme facility with which they ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the crowns 
had granted the French a free paſſage through Namur and France, or to any other but the ſucceſſor of the Gerny 
Maeſtricht for their proviſions, ammunition, and artillery, dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, either by donation, ſale 
in the beginning of this campaign, had very properly re- exchange, marriage- contract, heritage, teſtamentary (y, 
| monſtrated againſt that ſtep, before it was abſolutely re- ceſſion, norunderany other pretext whatſoever; ſothatnogy, 
N OY ſolved on, or at leaſt. declared to be fo: but in vain; a vince, town, fortreſs, or territory of the faid Netherland 
| 2 puſillanimous anſwer being all the ſatisfaction that was ob- ſhall ever be ſubject to any cther prince, but to the ſucce, 
tained, The tameneſs and indifference with which the for of the ſtates of the houſe of Auſtria alone, excepiig 
* ſtates- general had ſince ſeen Oſtend and Nieuport put into what has been yielded by the preſent treaty to the ſaid lord 
| the hands of the French drew upon their high mightineſſes the ſtates-general.“ A bare reading of theſe two articles 
a further remonſtrance, which was delivered to them on the ſufficient to evince all that I have juſt repreſented to yon 
28th of November of this year by colonel Yorke, his Bri- high mightineſſes: and whatever pretext the courts d 
tannic majeſty's plenipotentiary at the Hague, in the fol- Vienna and Verſailles may alledge, to cover the intraftion 
lowing terms, well calculated to awaken in them a due ſenſe of theſe treaties, the thing remains nevertheleſs evident 
of their own danger, as well as to evince the injuſtice of the whilſt theſe two courts are unable to prove that the town 
proceedings of the houſe of Auſtria :—=** Conſidering the cri- of Oſtend and Nieuport are not actually in the power 
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tical ſituation which Europe has been in during the courſe of 
this year, in conſequence of meaſures concerted to embroil 
all Europe, the king of Great-Britain was willing to flatter 
himſelf that the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, out of re- 
g1rd to the circumſpect conduct obſerved by your high 
mightineſſes, would have at leaſt informed you of the chan- 
ges they have thought proper to make in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. It was with the utmoſt ſurpriſe the king heard, 
that, without any previous conſent of your's, and almoſt 
without giving you any notice, the court of Vienna had 
thought proper to put the towns of Oſtend and Nieuport 
into the hands of the French troops, and to withdraw her 
own, as well as her artillery and ſtores, whilſt France con- 
tinues to fend thither a formidable quantity of both. The 
conduct of the court of Vienna towards his majeſty is indeed 
ſo unmerited and to extraordinary, that it is difficult to find 
words to expreſs it: but whatever fallacious pretexts ſhe 
may have made uſe of to palliate her behaviour towards 
England, it doth not appear that they can be extended fo 
far as to excuſe the 1 in concert with France, 
of the moſt ſolemn treaties between her and your high 
mightinefſes. The king never doubted that your high 
mightineſſes would have made proper repreſentations to the 
two courts newly allied, to demonſtrate the injuſtice of ſuch 
a proceeding, and the danger that might afterwards reſult 
from it. Your high mightineſſes will have perceived that 
your filence on the firſt ſtep encouraged the two courts, 
newly allied, to attempt others; and who can ſay where they 
will ſtop? The pretext at firſt was, the need which the em- 
preſs-· queen ſtood in of the troops for the war kindled in the 
empire, and the neceſſity of providing for tlie ſafety of thoſe 


important places, arid afterwards of their imaginary danger 


* The letter, which was written in French, we have tranſlated, for the rea- 
der's ſatis faction. | 
L am informed that the deſign of a treaty of neutrality for the electorate 


France. If their deſigns are juſt, or agreeable to thoſe tres 
ties, they will doubtleſs not ſcruple, in the leaft, to make} 
your high mightineſſes eaſy on that head, by openly en. 
plaining, themſclves to a quiet and pacific neighbour, and 
by giving you indiſputable proofs of their intentions to full 
the ſtipulations of the ſaid two treaties, with regard tothe 
Netherlands. The king hath ſo much confidence in the good 
ſenſe, prudence, and friendſhip of your high mightinefles, 
that he makes not the leaſt doubt of your taking the mol 
efficacious meaſures to clear up an affair of ſuch impa: 
tance ; and of your being pleaſed, in concert with his m- 
jeſty, to watch over the fate of a country, whoſe ſituation 
and independence have, for more than a century, been re 
garded as one of the principal ſupports of your liberty and 
commerce.” It does not appear that this remonſtrance had 
the deſired effect upon the ſtates- general, who were appre- 
henfive of embroiling themſelves with an enemy ſo remark- 
ably alert in taking all advantages. The truth is, they wei! 
not only unprepared for a rupture with France, but extreme 
ly unwilling to forego the commercial profits which Une] 
derived from their neutrality. | 

The king of Pruſſia, about this period, began to harbout 
a ſuſpicion that certain other powers longed eagerly to c, 
Joy the ſame reſpite from the dangers and inconveniences d 
war, and that he ran the riſque of being abandoned by his 
ſole patron and ally, who ſeemed greatly alarmed at his de- 
feat in Bohemia, and deſirous of detaching . himſelf from? 
connexion which might be productive of the moſt dilagrec- 
able conſequences to his continental intereſt. Stimulated 
by this opinion, his Pruſſian majeſty is ſaid to have writte! 
an expoſtulatory letter * to the king of Great-Britain, n 
which he very plainly taxes that monarch with having in(tt- 


FLY 


of Hanover is not yet laid aſide. It is impoſſible that your majeſty can have 
ſo little fortitude and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by a ſmall reverſc of fn : 
tune? Are affairs ſo ruinous, that they cannot be repaired ?- 1 hope 50 
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ated him to commence hoſtilities; and inſiſts upon his re- 
membering the engagements by which he was ſo ſolemnly 
pound. From the train of this letter, and the Pruſſian's 
Jeclaration to the Britiſh miniſter when he firlt ſet out for 
G4x00Y 5 importing, that he Was going to fight the king of 
England's battles, a nation was generally conceived that 
thole two powers had agreed to certain private pacta or con- 
ventions, the particulars of which have not yet tran{pired. 
Certain it is, a declaration was delivered to the Pruſſian re- 


ident at London, which appears to have been calculated as 


an anſwer to the letter. In that paper the king of Great- 
Britain declared, that the overtures made by his majeſty's 


| electoral minilters in Germany, touching the checs receiv— 


ed on the continent, ſhould have no influence on his majeſty 
as king: that he faw in the ſame light as before the pernt- 
cious effects of the union between the courts of Vienna and 


| Verſailles, threatening a {ubverſion of the whole ſyſtem of 


— 


public liberty, and ot the independence of the European 
wers: that he conſidered as a fatal conſequence of this 


| dangerous connexion the ceſſion made by the court Of VI. 
enna of the ports in the Netherlands to France, in ſuch a 
critical ſituation, and contrary to the faith of the moſt ſo- 
| Jemn treaties : that, whatever might be the fucceis of his 
arms, his majeſty was determined to act in conſtant concert 


with the king of Pruſha in employing the molt efficacious 
means to fruſtrate the unjuſt and oppreſſive deſigns of their 
common enemies. He concluded with affuring the king 
of Pruſſia that the Britiſh crown would continue to fulfil, 
with the greateſt punctuality, its engagements with his Pruſ- 
fan majeſty, and to ſupport him with firmneſs and vigour. 
such a repreſentation could not tail of being agreeable to a 
prince, Who, at this juncture, ſtood in need of an extraordi- 
nary cordial. He knew he could ſecurely depend not only 
on the good faith of an Engliſh miniſtry, but alſo on the 
good plight of the Britiſh nation, which like an indulgent 
nurſe hath always preſented the nipple to her meagre Ger- 


and canvas events without prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, could 


tiled as pernicious to the ſyſtem of public liberty, and ſub- 
verfive of the independence of the European powers, as they 
remembered that this alliance was the effect of neceſſity, to 
which the houſe of Auſtria was reduced, for its own prefer. 
vation; reduced, as its friends and partifans affirm, by thoſe 
very potentates that now reproached her with theſe connex- 
ions, | EE 
His Britannick majeſty was reſolved that the king of Pruſ- 
fa ſhould have no cauſe to complain of his indifference, 
whatever reaſons he had to exclaim againit the convention 
of Cloſter-Seven, which he did not ſcruple to condemn as a 
very ſcandalous capitulation, as much as he diſapproved of 
the conduct, in conſequence of which near 40,000 men 
were ſo ſhamefully diſarmed, and loſt to his cauſe. Thoſe 
ſtipulations alſo met with a very unfavourable reception 1n 
England, where the motions of the allied army in their re- 
treat before the enemy were very freely cenſured, and ſome 
great names expoſed to the ridicule and contempt of the 
public. This event, ſo ſingular in itſelf, and ſo important 
in its conſequences, attracted the attention of the privy- 
council, where it is ſaid to have been canvaſſed with great 
warmth and animoſity of altercation, The general com- 
plained that he was reſtricted by peremptory orders from the 
regency of Hanover; and they were reported to have uſed 
recriminations in their defence. In all probability, every 
circumſtance of the diſpute was not explained to the ſatis- 
faction of all parties, inalmuch as that great commander 
quitted the harveſt of military glory, and, like another Cin- 
cinnatus, retired to his plough. The convention of Cloſter- 
Seren was equally difagreeable to the courts of London 
and Verſailles. The former ſaw the clectorate of Hanover 
left, by this capitulation, at the mercy of the enemy, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of the whole country, ſeized the reve- 
nues, exacted contributions, and changed the whole form 
of government, in the name of his moſt chriſtian majeſty : 
while the French army, which had been employed 1n op- 
poling the Hanoverians, was now art liberty to throw their 
additional force into the ſcale againſt the King of Pruſſia, 
who, at that period, ſeemed to totter on the verge of de- 
ſtruction. On the other hand, the French miniſtry thought 
their general had granted too favourable terms to a body of 
forces, whom he had cooped up in ſuch a manner, that, in 
a little time, they muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


man allies. Thoſe, however, who pretended to conſider 


not help owing their ſurpriſe, at hearing an alliance ſtigma- 
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They, therefore, determined either to provoke the Hano- 
verians by ill uſage to an infraction of the treaty, or, ſhould 
that be found impracticable, renounce it as an imperfe<& 
convention, eſtabliſhed without proper authority. Both 
expedicnts were uſed without reſerve. They were no ſooner 
informed of the capitulation, than they refuſed to ac- 
knowledge its validity, except on condition that the Hano- 
verian troops ſhould formally engage to deſiſt from all ter- 
vice againſt France and her allies during the prelent war, 
and be diſarmed on their return to their own country. At 
the ſame time her general, who commanded in the elec- 


torate, exhauſted the country, by levying exorbitant con- 


tributions, and connived at ſuch outrages as degraded his 
own dignity, and reflected diſgrace on the character of his 
nation. The court of London, to make a merit of neceſſity, 
affected to conſider the conventional act as a proviſional 
armiſtice, to pave the way for a negotiation that might ter- 
minate in a general peace, and propoſals were offered for 
that purpoſe: but the French miniſtry kept aloof, and 
ſeemed relolved that the electorate of Hanover ſhould be 
annexed to their king's dominions. Ar leaſt, they were 
bent upon keeping it as a precious depoſitum, which, in the 
plan ofa general pacitication, they imagined, would coun- 
terbalance any advantage that Great-Britain might obtain 
in other parts of the world. Had they been allowed to 
keen this depoſit, the kingdom of Great-Britain would have 
ſaved about 20 millions of money, together with the lives 
of her beſt ſoldiers; and Weſtphalia would have continued 
to enjoy all the bleſſings of ſecurity and peace. But the 
king of England's tendernels for Hanover was one of the 
chief ſources of the misfortunes which befell that electorate. 
He could not bear the thoughts of lecing it, even for a 
ſeaſon, 1n the hands of the enemy; and his own ſentiments 
in this particular were re-enforced by the preſſing remon— 
ſtrances of the Pruſſian monarch, whom, at this juncture, 
he thought it dangerous to ditoblige. Actuated by theſe 
motives, he was pleated to ſee the articles of the convention 


o palpably contravened, becaute the violation unbound 


his hands, and enabled him, confiſtently with good faith, 
to take effectual ſteps tor the afſiſtance of his ally, and the 
recovery of his own dominions, He therefore, in quality 


of elector. of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg, publiſhed a declara- 


O 


tion, obſerving, * That his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland had, on his part, honeſtly tulfilled all the con- 


ditions of the convention, but the duke de Richelicu de- 
manded that the troops ſhould enter into an engagement 
ſpecified above, and lay down their arms; although it was 


expreſly ſtipulated in the convention that they ſhould not be 


regarded as priſoners of war, under which quality alone 
they could be diſarmed: that the French court pretended 


to treat the convention as a military regulation only; and, 


indeed, it was originally nothing more, but as they had ex- 
prefly difowned its validity, and a negotiation had been 
actually begun for diſarming the auxiliaries, upon certain 
conditions, though the French general would never ant{wer 
categorically, bur waited always for freſh inſtructions from 
Verſailles, the nature of that act was totally changed, and 


what was at firſt an agreement between general and general 


was now become a matter of {tate between the two courts 
of London and Verſailles: that, however hard the condi- 
tions of the convention appeared to be for the troops of Ha- 
nover, his Britannick majeſty would have acquieſced in 
them, had not the French glaringly diſcovered their defign 
of totally ruining his army, and his dominions; and, by 
the molt outrageous conduct, freed his Britannick majeſty 
from every obligation under which he had been laid by the 
convention: that in the midlt of the armiſtice the moſt open 


hoſtilities had been committed; the caſtle of Schartzfels 
had been forcibly ſeized and pillaged, and the garriſon 


made priſoners of war: the priſoners made by the French 
before the convention had not been reſtored, according to 


an expreſs article ſtipulated between the generals, though 


it had been fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the im- 


mediate releaſe of the French priſoners; the bailies of thoſe 


diſtricts from which the French troops were excluded by 
mutual agreement had been ſummoned, on pain of military 
execution, to appear before the French commiſſary, and 
compelled to deliver into his hands the public revenue: 


the French had appropriated to themſelves part of thoſe 


magazines which, by expreſs agreement, were deſtined 
for the uſe of the electoral troops; and they had ſeized the 
houſes, revenue, and corn belonging to the king of Eng- 


majeſty will conſider the ſtep you have made me hazard, and remember that enemies, after having brought upon me all the force of Europe, I depend 
75 are the ſole cauſe of theſe misfortunes that now impend over my head. upon your adhering to your repeated engagements of the twenty-fixth of 

ſhould never have abandoned the alliance of France, but for your flattering laſt month, and that you will liſten to no treaty in which I am not compre» 
aſſurances, I do not now repent of the treaty I have concluded with * hended.“ | | 4 
majeſty; but I expect you will not inglorioully leave me at the mercy of my | s B 
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land in the city of Bremen, in violation of their engage - 
ment to conſider that city as a place abſolutely free and 
neutral. He took notice that they had proceeded to mena- 
ces unheard of among civilized people, of burning, ſack- 
ing, and deſtroying every thing that fell in their way, ſhould 
the leaſt heſitation be made in executing the convention 
according to their interpretation. Such were the profeſſed 
conſiderations that determined his Britannick majeſty to 
renounce the agreement which they had violated, and 
have rccourſe to arms for the relief of his ſubjects and al- 
lies. It was in conſequence of this determination that he 
conferred the command of his electoral army on prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick brother to the duke of that name, 
who bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Pruffian army by his 
great military talents, and was, by blood and inclination, 
as well as intereft, ſuppoſed warmly attached to his Britan- 
nick majeſty. The truth is, the king of Pruſſia recom- 
mended him to this command, becauſe he knew he could 
depend upon his concurring with all his meaſures, in con- 
duciirg the operations of the Brittſh army. The duke de 
Richelieu was no ſooner informed of theſe particulars, 
than he ſent a letter to prince Ferdinand, ſpecifying, © That 
although for ſome days he had perceived the Hanoverian 


troops in motion, in order to form themſelves into a body, 


he could not imagine the object of theſe movements was to 
iniringe the convention of neutrality which had been efta- 
bliſhed between the duke of Cumberland and himſelf, as 
French general; that he was blinded fo far by his confi- 
dence in the good faith of the elector of Hanover, who had 


ſigned that convention, as to believe the troops were aſ- 


ſembled for no other purpoſe than to be diſtributed into 
winter-quarters, which had been aſſigned them by the 
agreement; but his eyes were at laſt opened, by repeated 
advices which he had received from all quarters, import- 
ing, that the Hanoverians intended to infringe thoſe articles 
which ought to be ſacred and inviolable: he affirmed, the 
king his maſter was ſtill willing to give freſh proofs of his 


; . © O 
moderation, and his defire to ſpare the effuſion of human 


blood: with that view he declared to his ſerene highneſs, 
in the name of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, that he perſiſted 


in his reſolution of fulfilling exactly all the points of the 
convention, provided they ſhould be equally obſerved by 


the Hanoverian army; but he could not help appriſing his 


ſerene highnels that if this army ſhould take any equivocal 
ſtep, and, ſtill more, ſhould it commit any act of hoſtility, 
he would then puſh matters to the laſt extremity, looking 
upon himſelf as authoriſed ſo to do by the rules of war: that 
he would ſet fire to all palaces, houſes, and gardens; fac 
all the rowns and villages, without ſparing the moſt incon- 
ſiderable cottage, and ſubject the country to all the hor- 
rors of war and devaſtation. He conjured his ſerene 
highnets to reflect on theſe particulars, and begged he 
would not lay him under the neceflity of taking ſteps ſo 
contrary to his own perſonal character, as well as to the 
natural humanity of. the French nation.* To this letter, 
which was ſeconded by the count de Lynar the Daniſh em- 
baſſador, who had meditated the convention, prince Ferdi- 
nand returned a very laconic anſwers, intimating, that he 
would give the duke de Richelieu his anſwer in perſon at 
the head of his army. At this particular juncture, the 
French general was diſpoſed to abide by the original arti- 
cles of the convention, rather than draw upon bimſelf the 
hoſtilities of an army which he knew to be brave, reſolute 
and well appointed, and which he ſaw at preſent animated 
with an eager deſire of wiping out the diſgrace they had ſuſ- 
tained by the capitulation, as well as of relieving their 
country from the grievous oppreſſion under which it 
groaned. BED 

About the latter end of November the Hanoverian army 
was wholly aſſembled at Stade, under the auſpices of prince 
Ferdinand, who. reſolved, without delay, to drive the 
French from the eleQorate, whither they now began their 
march. Part of the enemy's rear, conſiſting of 2000 men, 
was, 1n their march bac to Zell, attacked in the bailiwick 
of Ebſtorff, and entirely defeated by general Schuylenbourg : 
and, in a few days after this action, another happened upon 
the river Aller, between two conſiderable bodies of each 
army, in which the Hanoverians, commanded by general 
Zaſtrow, remained maſters of the field. Theſe petty advan- 
tages ſerved to encourage the allies, and put themſelves 
in poſſeſſion of Lunenbourg, Zell, and part of the Brunſ- 
wick dominions, which the enemy were obliged to abandon. 
The operations of prince Ferdinand, however, were re- 


tarded by the reſolution and obſtinate perſeverance of the 


French officer who commanded the garriſon of Harbourg. 
When the Hanoverian troops made themſelves maſters of 
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meaſure, alleviated by the certain tidings received from 


poſed to be occaſioned by the ſhoc ſhe received on hearing 


of Spain was gratified for his forbearance with a convention 


out moleſtation, provided they ſhould not tranſport thole 


the town, he retired into the caſtle, which he held os 
againſt a conſiderable detachment of the allied army 10 
whom it was inveſted; at length, however, the fortific. 
tions being entirely demoliſhed, he ſurrendered upon c n 
tulation. On the 6th day of December prince Ferdinant 
began his march towards Zell, where the French army ha 
taken polt, under the commandof the duke de Richelieu, uh 
at the approach of the Hanoverians, called in his advane. 
ed parties, abandoned ſeveral magazines, burned aj} g, 
fa1m-houſes and buildings belonging to the ſheep-walk; ; 
his Britannick majeſty, without paying the leaſt regard 1 
the repreſentations made by prince Ferdinand on this ſul. 
ject; reduced the ſuburbs of Zell to aſhes, after having il. 
lowed his men to plunder the houſes, and even ſet fire, 
the Orphan-hoſpital, in which a great number of help, 
children are ſaid to have periſhed. One cannot, with, 
horror, reflect upon ſuch brutal acts of inhumanity. 7 ha 
French troops on divers occaſions, and in different part; q 
the empire, acted tragedies of the ſame nature, which a. 
not eaſily reconcileable to the character of a nation fame 
tor ſentiment and civility. The Hanoverians having 4 
vanced within a league of Zell, the two armies began 1 
cannonade each other; the French troops poſted on th. 
right of the Aller burned their magazines, and retired jy 
the town, where they were fo ſtrongly entrenched, th, 
prince Ferdinand could not attempt the river, the b. 


>. 4 


4 


of which were ſtrongly guarded by the enemy. At ths 

lame time, his troops were expoſed to great hardſhips ſton i 
the ſeverity of the weather; he, therefore, retreated ) 
Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where his army was put into win. i 
ter- quarters, and executed ſeveral {mall enterprizes by de. 
tachment, while the French general fixed his head-quarter 
in the city of Hanover, his cantonments extending as far a; 
Zell, in the neighbourhood of which many ſharp ſkirmiſhe, 
were fought from the out-parties with various ſuccek, 
Their imperial majeſties were no ſooner appriſed of theſz 
tranſactions, which they confidered as infractions of the 
convention, than they ſent an intimation to the baron de 
Steinberg, miniſter from the king of Great-Britain as elector 
of Hanover, that he ſhould appear no more at court, ot 
confer with their miniſters; and that his reſiding at Vienna, 
as he might eaſily conceive, could not be very agreeable: 
in conſequence of which meſſage he retired, after having 
obtained the neceſſary paſſports for his departure. The 
chagrin occaſioned at the court of Vienna by the Hanove- 
rian army's having recourſe to their arms again was, in ſome 
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Peterſburgh, that the czarina had ſigned her acceſſion in 
form to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, 
and Stockholm. | 

In clofing our account of this year's tranſactions on the 
continent, we may obſerve, that on the 16th day of Novem- 
ber the queen of Poland died at Berlin of an apoplexy, ſup- 
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that the French were totally defeated at Roſbach. She was con 
a lady of exemplary virtue and piety, whoſe conſtitution had bis 
been broke by grief and anxiety conceived from the diſtreſs dee 


of her own family, as well as from the miſery to which ſhe of! 
ſaw her people expoſed. With reſpect to the European N 
powers that were not actually engaged as principals in the 
war, they ſeemed induſtriouſly to avoid every ſtep that 
might be conſtrued a deviation from the moſt ſcrupulous 
neutrality. The ſtates-general proceeded with great ch. 
cumſpection, in the middle courſe between two powerful 
neighbours, equally jealous and formidable; and the king 


ſettled between him and the belligerent powers, implying, 
that his ſubjects ſhould purſue their commerce at fea with- 


articles of merehandiſe which were deemed contraband by 
all nations.—The operations at ſea, during the courſe of this 
year, either in Europe or America, were tar from being de- 
cifive or important. The commerce of Great-Britain ſul— 
tained conſiderable damage from the activity and ſuccels ot 
French privateers, of which a great number had been equip- 
ped in the iſlands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. The 
Greenwich ſhip of war, niounted with 5o guns, and a frigate 
of 20, fell into the hands of the enemy, together with a ve- 
ry conſiderable number of trading veſſels. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh cruiſers and privateers acquitted them- 
ſelves with equal vigilance and valour. The Duc d' Acqui. 
taine, a large ſhip of 5o guns, was taken in the month of 
June by two Britiſh ſhips of war, after a ſevere engagement; 
and, about the ſame time, the Aquilon, of nearly the ſame 
force, was driven on ſhore and deſtroyed near Breſt by the 
Antelope, one of the Britiſh cruizers. A French frigate 
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| 8 _ the ſpirit deſcended even to the captains of privateers, 
BE ho, inſtead of — the former commanders of that 
WS claſs, in avoiding (hips o 
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ed (hips of he enemy, and tought with the molt obſtinate 
Valour in the purſuit of national glory. 
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of 26 guns, called the Eumeraude, was taken in the chan- 
frer a warm engagement, by an Engliſh ſhip of infert- 
or force, under the command of captain Gilchriſt, a gallant 
and alert officer, who, in the ſequel, ſignalized himſelf on 
Jivers occaſions, by very extraordinary acts of valour. All 


the ſea- officers ſeemed to be animated with a noble emula- 


1 to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſervice of their country, 


force, and centering their whole 
on in advantageous prizes, now encountered the arm- 


Perhaps hiſtory cannot afford a more remarkable inſtance 


© of deſperate courage than that which was exerted in Decem- 
ber of the preceding year, by the officers and crew of an 
ET Engliſh privatecr, called the errible, under the command 
of captain William Death, equipped with 26 carriage guns, 
and manned with two hundred failors. On the 23d day of 


the month he engaged and made prize of a large French 
ſhip from St. Domingo, after an obſtinate battle, in which 
he loſt his own brother and 16 ſeamen : then he ſecured 


with 40 men his prize, which contained a valuable cargo, 
and directed his courſe to England, but in a few days he 
B had the misfortune to fall in with the Vengeance, a priva- 
teer of St. Maloes, carrying 36 large cannon, with a com- 


lement of three hund:ed and fixty men. Their firſt ſtep 
was to attac the prize, which was eafily re-taken ; then the 
two ſhips bore down upon the Terrible, whoſe main-maſt 
was ſhot away by the firſt broadſide. Notwithſtanding this 
diſaſter, the Terrible maintained ſuch a furious engagement 
againſt both as can hardly be paralleled in the annals of 
Britain. The French commander and his ſecond were kil— 
led, with two-thirds of his company; but the gallant cap- 
tain Death, with the greater part of his officers, and almoſt 
his whole crew, having met with the ſame fate, his ſhip was 
boarded by the enemy, who found no more than 26 perſons 


alive, 16 of whom were mutilated by the loſs of leg or arm, 
and the other ten grievouſly wounded. The ſhip itſelf was 
ſo ſhattered, that it could ſcarce be kept above water, and 


the whole exhibited a ſcene of blood, horror, and deſolation. 


| The victor it{elf lay like a wrec on the ſurface ; and in this 


condition made ſhift, with great difficulty, to tow the Ter- 


rible * into St. Maloes, where ſhe was not beheld without 
W :ftoniſhment and terror. This adventure was no ſooner 
known in England, than a liberal ſubſcription was raiſed for 
E the ſupport of Death's widow, and that part of the crew 
E which ſurvived the engagement. In this, and every ſea- 
rencounter that happened within the preſent year, the ſupe- 
E riority in {kill and reſolution was aſcertained to the Britiſh 
E mariners ; for even when they fought againſt great odds, 
I their courage was generally crowned with ſucceſs. In the 
month of November, captain Lockhart, a young gentleman, 
W who had already rendered himſelf a terror to the enemy as 
commander of a ſmall frigate, now added conſiderable to 
his reputation, by reducing the Melampe, a French priva- 
E teer of Bayonne, greatly ſuperior to his own (hip in number 
of men and weight of metal. This exploit was ſeconded by 
E another of the ſame nature, in his conqueſt of another 
French adventurer, called the Counteſs of Gramont; and a 
third large privateer of Bayonne was taken by captain Sau— 
| marez, commander of the Antelope. In a word, the narrow 
| ſeas were ſo well guarded, that in a little time ſcarce a 
French ſhip durſt appear in the Engliſh channel, which the 
| Britiſh traders navigated without moleſtation. 


On the firſt day of December, the king of Great-Britain 


opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from the 
chrone, which ſeemed calculated to prepare the nation for 
che expence of maintaining a new war on the continent of 


Europe, His majeſty graciouſly declared, That it would 


| have given him a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to acquaint them, 


at the opening of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in carrying on 


the war had been equal to the juſtice of his cauſe, and the 


extent and vigour of the meaſures formed for that purpoſe. 
He exprefled the firmeſt confidence, that the ſpirit and 
brayery of the nation, ſo renowned in all times, which had 
formerly ſurmounted ſo many difficulties, were not to be 


| abated by a few diſappointments, which, he truſted, might 


be retreved by the blefling of God, and the zeal and ardour 
of his parliament for his majeſty's honour and the advantage 
of their country. He ſaid it was his determined reſolution 
to apply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, 
and for the recovery and protection of the poſſeſſions and 
Nghts of his crown and ſubjects in America, and elſewhere, 


There was a ſtrange combination of names belonging to this 5 ivateer, the 
errible, equipped at Execution-Dock, commanded by captain Death, whoſe 
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as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion of his naval force, as by all 


other methods. He ſignified, that another great object 
which he had at heart, was the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties of Europe; and, in that view, to 
encourage and adhere to his allies. For this cauſe, he aſ- 
{ured them, he would decline no inconveniences, and in this 
cauſe he earneſtly ſollicited their hearty concurrence and 
vigorous aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that the late ſignal tuc- 
ceſs in Germany had given a happy turn to affairs, which it 
was incumbent on them to improve; and that, in ſuch a 
critical conjuncture, the eyes of all Europe were upon them. 
He particularly recommended to them, that his good bro- 
ther and ally the king of Pruſha might be ſupported in fuch 
a manner as is magnanimity and active zeal for the com- 
mon cauſe appeared to deſerve. To the commons he ex- 
preſſed his concern that the large ſupplies they had already 
granted did not produce all the good fruits they had reaſon 
to expect; but he had ſo great reliance on their wiſdom, 
as not to doubt of their perſeverance. He only deſired 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be neceflary tor the public fervice, 
and told them they might depend upon it, that the beſt and 


moſt faithful economy ſhould be uſed. He took notice of 


that ſpirit of diſorder which had ſhown itſelf among the 
common people in ſome parts of the kingdom, he laid in- 
junctions upon them to ule their endeavours for diſcou— 
raging and ſuppreſſing ſuch abuſes, and for maintaining the 
laws and lawful authority. He concluded with obſerving, 
that nothing would ſo effectually conduce to the defence of 
all that was dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing 
their enemies to reaſon, as union and harmony among them- 
{clves. The time was whenevery paragraph of this harangue, 
which the reader will perceive is not remarkable for its cle- 
gance and propriety, would have been canvalted and im- 
pugned by the country party in the houſe of commons. 
They would have imputed the bad ſucceſs of the war tothe 
diſcretion of the miniſtry, in taking prepoſterous meaſures, 
and appointing commanders unequal to the ſervice. They 
would have enquired in what manner the proteſtant rcligi- 


on was endangered ; and, if it was, how it conid be pre- 


ſerved or promoted by adhering to allies, who, without pro- 
vocation, had well nigh ruined the firſt and principal pro- 
teſtant country of the empire. They would have ftarted 
doubts with reſpect to the late fignal ſucceſs in Germany, 
and hinted, that it would only ſerve to protract the burthen 
of a continental war. They would have owned that the eyes 
of all Europe were upon them, and drawn this conſequence, 
that it therefore behoved them to act with the more delicacy. 
and caution in diſcharge of the ſacred truſt repoſed in them 
by their conſtituents : a truſt which their conſciences would 
not allow to be faithfully diſcharged, ſhould they ruſh pre- 
Clpitately into the deſtructive meaſures of a raſh and prodi- 
gal miniſtry, ſquander away the wealth of the nation, and 
add to the grievous incumbrances under which it groancd, 
in ſupport of connexions and alliances that were equally fo- 
reign to her conſideration, and pernicious to her intereſt. 
They would have inveſtigated that cauſe which was ſo 
warmly recommended for tupport, and pretended to dif- 
cover that it was a cauſe in which Great-Britain ought to 
have had no concern, becauſe it produced a certainty of loſs 
without the leaſt proſpect of advantage. They would have 
varied effentially in their opinions of the neceſſary ſupplies, 


from the ſentiments of thoſe who prepared the eſtimates, 


and even declared fome doubts about the œconomy to be 
uſed in managing the national expence ; finally, they would 
have repreſented the impoſſibility of union between the two 
parties, one of which ſeemed bent upon reducing the other 
to beggary and contempt. Such was the ſtrain that uſed 
to flow from an oppoſition, ſaid to conſiſt of diſloyalty and 
diſappointed ambition. Bur that malignant ſpirit was now 
happily extinguiſhed. The voice of the ſovereign was 
adored as the oracle of a divinity, and thoſe happy days 
were now approaching that ſaw the commons of England 
pour their treaſures, 1n ſupport of a German prince, with 
ſuch a generous hand, that poſterity will be amazed at their 
liberality. : 
[1758] To the ſpeechof his majeſty the houſe of lords return- 
ed an addreſs, in ſuch terms of complacency as had long diſ- 
tinguiſhed that illuſtrious aſſembly. The commons expreſ- 
ſed their approbation and confidence with equal ardour, 
and not one objection was made to the form or nature of 
the addreſs, though one gentleman, equally independent in 
his mind and fortune, took exceptions to ſome of the mea- 
ſures which had been lately purſued. Their complaiſance 
was more ſubſtantially ſpecified in the reſolutions of the 


lientenant was called Devil, and who had one Ghoſt for ſurgeon, 
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houſe, as ſoon as the two great committees of ſupply were 
appointed. They granted for the lea ſervice of the enſuing 
year 60,000 men, including 14,845 marines, and the ſtand- 
ing army, comprehending 4000 invalids, was fixed at 
53,777 effective men, commiſhon and non- commiſſion offi- 
cers included. For the maintenance of theſe forces, by fea 
and land, the charge of guards and garriſons at home and 
abroad, the expence of the ordnance, and in order to make 
good the ſum which had been iſſued by his majeſty's orders, 
in purſuance of the addreſs from the commons, they now 
allotted 4, 22, 80). 7s. 3d. They unanimouſly. granted 
as a preſent ſupply in the then critical exigency, towards 
enabling his majeſty to maintain and keep together the ar- 
my formed laſt year in his ele&oral dominions, and then 
again put in motion, and actually employed againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with the king of Pruſſia, the 
ſum of 100,000]. for the ordinary of the navy, including 
half-pay to the {ea officers, they allowed 224,421. 5s. 8d. 
towards the building and ſupporting of the three hoſpi- 
tals for ſeamen at Goſport, Plymouth, and Greenwich 
30, oool. for the reduced officers of the land forces and 
marines, penſions to the widows of officers, and other 
ſuch military contingencies, 40,926l. 178. 11d. towards 
building, rebuilding, and repairs of his majeſty's ſhips for 
the enſuing year, the ſum of 200,000l.. for defraying the 
charge of 2120 horſe, and 9900 infantry, together with the 
general and ſtaff officers, the officers of the hoſpital and the 
train of artillery, being the troops of the landgrave of 
Hefie-Caflel in the pay of Great-Britain, for 60 days, to- 
gether with the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaty, 
they aſſigned 38,360l. 19s. and 103d. To the Foundling- 
hoſpital, they gave 40,000l. for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of deſerted young children, as well as for the recep- 
tion of all ſuch as ſhould be preſented under a certain age, 
robe limited by the governors and guardians of that charity. 
300,000). were given towards diſcharging the debt of the 
navy, and 234,602. for making up the deficiency of the 
grants for the ſervice of the preceding year. The land- 
grave of efle-Caſſel was, moreover, gratified with the 
further ſum of 203,361. 45. 94d. for the maintenance 
of his forces, and the remainder of his ſubſidy. They grant- 
ed 67,000l. for enabling his majeſty to make good his en- 
gagements with the king of Pruſſia, purſuant to a conven- 
tion lately concluded with that potentate. For defraying 
the charge of 38,000 men of the troops of Hanover, Wolfen- 
buttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the count of Buckebourg, toge- 
ther with that of general and ſtaff- officers actually employ- 
ed againſt the common enemy, in concert with the king 
of Pruſſia, from the 28th day of November in the lait, to 
the 24th of December in the preſent year incluſive, to be 
iflued in advance every two months, they allotted the 
ſum of 463,084l. 6s. 10d. and furthermore they grant- 
ed 386,915]. 138. 2d. to defray the charges of forage, 
bread-waggons, train of artillery, proviſions, wood, ſtraw, 
and all other extraordinary expences, contingencies, and 
loſſes whatſoever, incurred, or to be incurred, on account 


of his majeſty's army, conſiſting of 38,090 men, actually em- 


ployed againt the common enemy, in concert with the 
king of Pruſſia, from November laſt to next December in- 
clulive. For the extraordinary expences of the land-forces, 
and other ſervices, incurred in the courſe of the laſt year, 
and not provided for by parliament, they allowed 145,454. 
158. oxd. They provided 800,000]. to enable his ma- 


jeſty to defray the like fum raiſed in purſuance of an act 


made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and charged upon 
the firſt aids and ſupplies to be granted in the current ſeſſion. 
26,000]. were beſtowed on the out- penſioners of Chelſea- 


hoſpital ; above 20,000). for the expence of maintaining 


the colonies of Nova-Scotia and Georgia; for re- imburſing 
to the province of Matlachuſet's-Bay, and the colony of 
Connecticut, their expence in turniſhing proviſions and 
{tores to the troops raiſed by them, for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, in the campaign of the year 1756, the ſum of 41,1171. 
175. 64d. to be applied towards the re-building of Lon- 


don-bridge, carrying on the works tor fortifying and ſecur- 


It was enacted, That every perſon ſubſcribing for cool. ſhould be entitled 
to 45ol. in annuities, and gol. in lottery tickets, and ſo in proportion for 
a greater or lefer ſum; that the lottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets of the value 
of 101, each, in a proportion not exceeding 8 blanks to a prize; the blanks to 


be of the value of bl. each, the blanks and prizes to bear an intereſt after the rate 


of zl. per cent. to commence from the iſt day of January, in the year 1759; 
and that the ſum of 4, 500, oool. to be raiſed by annuities, ſnouldbear an intereſt 


after the rate of zl, 108. per cent. from the ↄth day of July, in the preſent year, 


which annuities ſhould ſtand reduced to 31. per cent. after the expiration of 
24 years, and afterwards be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by ſums not 
leſs than 500,000), at one time, fix months notice having been firſt given of 
ſuch payments refpectively ; that any ſubſcriber might, on or before the 29th 
day of April, maks a depoſit of 10l. per cent, on ſuch ſum as he ſhould chovſe 


10,486,4571. os. 1d. Nothing could fo plainly demon. 


vour of Great-Britain and her plantations, which wor 
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ing the harbour of Milford, and repairing the pariſh-churt 
of St. Margaret, in Weſtminſter, they allotted 49700 
The Eaſt-India company were indulged with 20,000], ud, 
account, towards enabling them to defray the expence of 
military force in their ſettlements, to be maintained by then 
in lieu of the battalion of his majeſty's forces withqta, 
from thoſe ſettlements: the ſum of 10, oool. was given | 
uſual, for maintaining and ſupporting the Britiſh fort; * 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa; and 11, 4 50l. were gran 
ed as an augmentation to the ſalaries of the judges in th 
{ſuperior courts of judicature. They likewiſe provide 
100,000l. for defraying the charge of pay and clothing 5 
the militia, and advanced 800,000l. to enable his mae 
to defray any extraordinary expences of the war, incurs, 
or to be incurred for the ſervice of the current year; ang 
to take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſapp,;, 
or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, as jj, 
exigency of his affairs might require. The whole {up} k 


b Yltes 
of this ſeſſion amounted to the enormous {i 


l 0 


ſtrate the implicit confidence which the parliament, ,. 
this juncture, repoſed in the ſovereign and the miniſtry, ,, 
their conduct in granting ſuch liberal ſupplies, great bag 
of which were beſtowed in favour of our German alle 
whom the Britiſh nation thus generouſly paid for fio\4j,, 
their own battles. Beſides the ſum of 1,861,897], 4. 
8d. expreſly aſſigned for the ſupport of theſe continent 
connections, a ſum conſiderably exceeding the whole of th. 
revenue raiſed in the reign of Charles II. and what part af 
the ſum granted to the king for extraordinary expencg 
might be applied to the ſame uſe, the article might not in. 
properly be ſwelled with the vaſt expence incurred by en. 
peditions to the coaſt of France, the chief, if not ſole de. 
ſign of which ſeemed to be a diverſion in fayour of the nr. 
tion's allies in Germany, by preventing France from fend. 
ing ſuch numerous armies into that country as it cod 
have ſpared, had not its ſea-coaſts required a conſiderable 
body of forces for its defence againſt the attempts of the 
Engliſh. Indeed the partiſans of the miniſtry were at oreq 
pains to ſuggeſt and inculcate a belief, that the war in Ger. 
many was chiefly ſupported as a neceflary diverſion in fl. 
> Ul 
have been expoſed to infult and invaſion, had not the ene. 
my's forces been otherwiſe employed. But the abſurdiy 
of this nation will at once appear to thoſe who conſider, 
that by this time Great-Britain was ſole miſtreſs of the {eq ; 
that the navy of France was almoſt ruined, and her com- 
merce on the ocean quite extinguiſhed ; that ſhe could not, 
with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, hazard any expedition of 
conſequence againſt Great-Britain, or any part of her dh. 
minions, while the ocean was covered with ſuch power 
navies belonging to that nation; and that if one-third part 
of the money annually ingulfed in the German vortex, had 
been employed in augmenting the naval forces of England, 
and thole«forces properly exerted, not a ſingle cruizer would 
have been able to ſtir from the harbours of France; all 
her colonies in the Weſt-Indies would have fallen an ealy 
prey to the arms of Great-Britain ; and thus cur off from the 
refources of commerce, ſhe muſt have been content to em- 
brace ſuch terms of peace as the victor ſhould have thought 
proper to preſcribe. | 

The funds eſtabliſhed by the committee of ways and 
means, in order to realiſe thoſe articles of ſupply, contilted 
of the malt-rax, the land- tax at 4s. in the pound, ſums re 
maining in the exchequer.produced from the finking-fund, 
4, 500, oool. to be raiſed by annuities, at 31. 108. per cem. 
per ann. and 500,000l. by a lottery, attended with annul- 
ties redeemable by parliament, after the rate of 31. per cent. 
per ann. theſe ſeveral annuities to be transferrable at the 
Bank of England, and charged upon a fund to be eſtabliſh- 
ed in this ſeſſion of parliament for payment thereof, and tr 
which the finking-tund ſhould be a collateral fecurity'— 
1,606,0761. 5s. 15d. iſſued and applied out of ſuch monies 
as ſhould or might ariſe from the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, and 
other revenues compoſing the ſinking-fund—a tax ot 18. 


to ſubſcribe towards raiſing theſe five millions, with the caſhiers of the B 
as a ſecurity for his future payments on the days appointed for that purple; 
that the ſeveral ſums ſo received by the caſhiers ſhould be paid into the fe. 
ceipt of the exchequer, to be applied from time to time to ſuch ſervices © 
ſhould then have been voted by the houſe of commons in this ſeſſion 0! pa 
hament, and not otherwiſe : that any ſubſcriber paying the whole or any part 
of his ſubſcription previous to the days appointed fr the reſpective paymen's 
ſhould be allowed a diſcount, at the rate of three per cent. 885 the days 0 
ſuch reſpective payments to the reſpective timer which ſuch paym*' 
were directed to be made, and that all perſons who ſhould make their full pi)" 


ns v 1p 
ments on the ſaid lottery ſhould receiye their tickets as ſoon as they could 
conveniently made out, | 
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in the pound to be annually paid from all ſalaries, fees, and 
erquiſites of offices and employments in Great-Britain, 
and from all penſions and other 133 payable out of any 
revenues belonging to his majeſty in Great- Britain, exceed- 
ing the yearly value of tool.—an impoſition of one ſhil- 
ling annually upon every dwelling-houſe inhabited within 
the kingdom of Great-Britain, over and above all other 
duties already chargeable upon them, to commence from 
the 5th day of April—an additional tax of fix-pence yearly 
for every window or light in every dwelling-houſe inhabit- 
ed in Britain which ſhall contain fifteen windows or upwards; 
a continuation of certain acts near expiring, with reſpect to 
the duties payable on foreign ſail- cloth imported into Great- 
Britain, the exportation of Britiſh gun-powder, the {ecur- 
ing and encouraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colo- 
nies in America, and the empowering the importers and 
roprietors of ſpirits from the Britiſh ſugar plantations to 
land them before payment of the duties of exciſe, and to 
lodge them in warehouſes at their own expence—an an- 
nual tax of 408. for a licence to be taken out by every per- 
ſon trading in, felling, or vending gold or ſilver plate, in 
lien of the duty of fix-pence per ounce on all filver plate, 
made or wrought, or which ought to be touched, aflayed, 
or marked in this kingdom, which duty now ceaſed and 
determined—a ceſſation of all draw-bacs payable on the 
exportation of filver plate—a law prohibiting all perſons 
from ſelling, by retail, any tweet or made wines, without 
having firſt procured a licence for that purpoſe—and a loan 
by exchequer bills for 800,000]. to be charged on the firſt 
aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. Theſe 
rovifions amounted to the ſum of 11,79, 22l. 6s. 10d. ex- 
ceeding the grants in the ſum of 593,2651. 6s. 9d. fo that 
the nation had reaſon to hope that this ſurplus of above 
half a million would prevent any demand for deficiencies in 
the next ſeſſion, By theſe copious grants of a houſe of 
commons, whoſe complaiſance knew no bounds, the na- 
tional debt was, at this juncture, ſwelled to the aſtoniſh- 
ing ſum of 87,367,210l. 198. 104d. a load that would have 
cruſhed the national credit of any other ſtate in Chriſten- 
dom. | | 
The liberality of the parliament was like the roc in the 
wilderneſs, which flowed with the welcome ſtream when 
touched by the rod of Moſes. The preſent ſupply which 
the commons granted for the ſubſiſtence of the Hanoverian 


army was, in purſuance of a meſlage from his majeſty, com- 


municated to the houſe by mr. ſecretary Pitt, ſignifying, 
That the king had ordered his electoral army to be put 
again in motion, that it might act with vigour againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with his good brother and ally, 
the king of Pruſha; that the exhauſted and ruined ſtate of 


the electorate having rendered it incapable of maintaining 


that army, until the further neceſſary charge thereof, as 
well as the more particular meaſures then concerting for 
the effectual ſupport of his Pruſhan majeſty, could be laid 


before the houſe, the king, relying on the conſtant zeal of 


his faithful commons for the ſupport of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and of the liberties of Europe againſt the dangerous 
deſigns of France and her confederates, found himſelf, in 
the mean time, under the abſolute neceſſity of recommend- 
ing to the houſe the ſpeedy conſideration of ſuch a preſent 
lupply as might enable his majeſty, in this critical con- 
juncture, to ſubſiſt and keep together the ſaid army. This 
addreſs was no ſooner recited by the ſpeaker, than it was una- 
nimouſly referred to the committee of ſupply, who gratified 
his majeſty's wiſh with an immediate reſolution; and, con- 
ſidering their generous diſpoſition, doubtleſs the ſame com- 
{ pliance would have appeared, even though no mention had 
been made of the proteſtant religion, which, to men of 
ordinary penetration, appeared to have no natural concern 
in the preſent diſpute between the belligerent powers, al- 
though former miniſters had often violently introduced it 
Into meſſages and ſpeeches from the throne, in order to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace, even while they inſulted 
the underſtanding of thoſe who were capable of exerciſing 
their own reaſon. This pretext was worn ſo threadbare, 
that, among the ſenſible part of mankind, it could no longer 
be uſed without incurring contempt and ridicule. In order 
to perſuade mankind that the proteſtant religion was in 
danger, it would have been neceſſary to ſpecify the de- 
liens that were formed againſt it, as well as the nature of the 
conſpiracy, and to deſcend to particulars, properly authen- 
ucated. In that caſe, great part of Europe would have 


* Theſe were, fir Robert Henly, lord-keeper of the great ſeal ; John earl 
of Granville, prefident of the council; Thomas Holles duke of Newcaſtle, 
it commiſſioner of the treaſury ; Robert earl of Holderneſſe, one of the 


Principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; Philip earl of Hardwicke; and William Pitt, 


been juſtly alarmed. The ſtates-general of the United- 
Provinces, who have made ſuch glorious and indeſatigable 
efforts in ſupport of the proteſtant religion, would ſurely 
have lent an helping hand towards its preſervation. The 
Danes would not have ſtood tamely neutral, and ſeen the 
religion they profeſs expoſed to the rage of ſuch a powerful 
contederacy. Itis not to be imagined that the Swedes, who 
have ſo zealouſly maintained the purity of the proteſtant. 
faith, would now join an aſſociation whoſe aim was the 
ruin of that religion. It is not credible that even the Hun- 
garians, who profeſs the fame faith, and other proteſtant 
ſtates of the empire, would enter ſo heartily into the inte- 
reſts of thoſe who were bent upon its deſtruction; or that 
the Ruſhans would contribute to the aggrandiſement of the 
catholic faith and diſcipline, ſo oppoſite to that of the Greek 
church, which they eſpouſe. As, therefore, no particular 
of ſuch a deſign was explained, no act of oppreſſion towards 
any proteſtant ſtate or fociety pointed out, except thoſe 
that were exerciſed by the proteſtants themſelves ; and as 
the court of Vienna repeatedly diſavowed any ſuch deſign, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, the unprejudiced part of man- 
kind will be apt to conclude that the cry of religion was 
uſed, as in former times, to arouſe, alarm, and inflame; 
nor did the artifice prove altogether unſucceſsful. Not- 
withſtanding the luke-warmth of the age in matters of re- 
ligion, it produced confiderable effect among the fanatic 
ſectaries that ſwarm through the kingdom of England. 
The leaders of thoſe blind enthuſiaſts, either actuated by 
the ſpirit of deluſion, or deſirous of recommending them- 
{elves to the protection of the higher powers, immediately 
ſeized the hint, expatiating vehemently on the danger that 
impended over God's people; and exerting all their facul- 
ties to impreſs the belief of a religious war, which never 
tails to exaſperate and impel the minds of men to ſuch deeds 
of cruelty and revenge as muſt diſcredit all religion, and 


even diſgrace humanity. The fignal truit and confidence 


which the parliament of England repoſed in the king, at 


this juncture, was in nothing more conſpicuous than in 


leaving to the crown the unlimited application of the ſum 


granted for augmenting the ſalaries of the judges. In the 


rain of king William, when the act of ſettlement was paſſed, 
the parliament, jealous of, the influence which the crown 
might acquire over the judges, provided, by an expreſs 
clauſe of that act, that the commiſſions of the judges ſhould 
ſubſiſt quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, and that their ſalaries 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed : but now we find a ſum of money 
granted for the augmentation of their ſalaries, and the crown 
veſted with a diſcretionary power to proportion and apply 
this augmentation; a ſtretch of complaiſance, which, how 
ſafe ſoever it may appear during the reign of a prince 
tamed for integrity and moderation, will perhaps one day 
be conſidered as a very dangerous. acceſſion to the prero- 
gative. | | 

So fully perſuaded were the miniſtry that the commons 
would cheartully enable them to pay what ſubſidies they 
might promiſe to their German allies, that on the 11th of 
April they concluded a new treaty of convention with his 
Pruffian majeſty, which, that it might have the firmer 


conſiſtence, and the greater authority, was, on the part of 


Great-Britain, tranſacted and ſigned by almoſt all the privy- 
counſellors who had any ſhare in the adminiſtration 2. This 
treaty, which was ſigned at Weſtminſter, imported, © That 
the contracting powers having mutually reſolved to con- 
tinue their efforts for the reciprocal defence and fecurity, 
for the recovery of their poſſeſſions, the protection of their 
allies, and the ſupport of the liberties of the Germanick 
body, his Britannick majeſty had, from theſe conſiderations, 
determined to grant to his Pruthan majeſty an immediate 
ſuccour in money, as being the moſt ready and the moſt 
efficacious, and their majeſties having Judged it proper that 
thereupon a convention ſhould be made, for declaring and 
fixing their intentions upon this head, they had nominated 
and authoriſed their reſpective miniſters, who after having 
communicated their full powers to one another, agreed to the 
following ſtipulations:— The king of Great-Britain enga- 
ged to pay in the city of London, to ſuch perſon as ſhould 
be authoriſed to receive it by his Pruffian majeſty, the ſum of 
four millions of German crowns, amounting to 670, oool. 
ſterling, to be paid at once, and in one whole ſum, immedi- 
ately after the exchange of ratifications, upon being de- 
manded by his Pruſſian majeſty. This prince, on his part, 
obliged himſelf to apply that ſum to the maintaining and 


eſq. another of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. In the name and on the 


part of his Pruſſian majeſty, the ſieurs Dado Henry, baron of Knyphauſen, 
his privy-counſellor of embaſſy, and miniſter plenipotentiary at the court of 
London, and Louis Michel, his refident and charge aftaires, | 
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' augmenting his forces, which ſhould act in the beſt manner 


for the good of the common cauſe, and for the I of 
reciprocal defence and mutual ſecurity, propoſed by their 
ſaid majeſties. Moreover, the high contracting parties en- 
gaged not to conclude any treaty of peace, truce, or neu- 
trality, nor any other ſort of convention or agreement, with 


the powers engaged in the preſent war, but in concert and 


by mutual agreement, wherein both ſhould be nominally 
comprehended. Finally, it was ſtipulated that this con- 
vention ſhould be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
on both ſides, within the term of fix weeks, to be comput- 
ed from the day of ſigning this preſent convention, or ſooner, 
if poflible. | | FEY 
All the reſolutions to which the committee of ways and 
means agreed were executed by bills, or clauſes in bills, 
which afterwards received the royal ſanction. The militia 
ſtill continued to be an object of parliamentary care and at- 
tention : but the inſtitution: was not yet heartily embraced, 
becauſe ſeemingly diſcountenanced by the remnant of the 
whole miniſtry, which ſtill maintained a capital place in the 
late coalition, and indeed almoſt wholy engroſſed the diſtri- 
bution of penſions and places. The commons having pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, with reſpect to the harbour 
of Milford-haven, a book of plans and oſtimates for for- 
tifying that harbour was laid before the houſe, and a com- 
mittee appointed to examine the particulars. They were 
of opinion that the mouth of the harbour was too wide to 
admit of any fortification, or effectual defence; but that 
the paſſage called Nailand-point, lying higher than Hub- 
berſtone- road, might be fortified, ſo as to afford ſafe riding 
and protection to the trade and navy of Great-Britain : that, 
if it ſhould be thought proper hereafter to eſtabliſh a yard 


and doc for building and-equipping fleets at Milford, no 


place could, from the ſituation, nature, foil, and a general 
concurrence of all neceflary local circumſtances, be more 
fitted for ſuch a deſign; that if a proper uſe were made of 


this valuable though long- neglected harbour, the diſtreſsful 


delays, too often embarraſſing and diſappointing the nation 
in her naval operations, might be in a great meaſure hap- 
pily removed, to the infinate relief and enlargement of the 


kingdom in the means of improving its naval force; the 


neceflary progreſs and free execution of which was now ſo 
unhappily and frequently reſtrained and fruſtrated, by the 
want of a harbour like that of Milford-haven, framed by 
nature with ſuch local advantages. This report appeared 
to be fo well ſupported by evidence, that a bill was framed, 
and paſſed into an act, for granting 10,0001. towards car- 


rying on the works for fortifying and ſecuring the harbour 


of Milford in the county of Pembroke. Other laws of na- 
tional conſequence were enacted, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
with little or no oppoſition. On the very firſt day of their 
ſitting, the commons received a petition from the mayor, 
magiſtrates, merchants, and inhabitants of Liverpool, com- 
plaining of the high price of wheat, and other grain; ex- 
preſſing their apprehenſion that it would continue to riſe, 
unleſs the time for the importation of foreign corn duty free 
ſhould be prolonged, or ſome other ſalutary meaſure taken 
by parliament, to prevent dealers from engroſſing corn; 
ſubmitting to the wiſdom of the houſe a total prohibition 
of diſtilling and exporting grain while the high price ſhould 
continue; praying they would take the premiſes in con- 
ſideration, and grant a ſeaſonable relief to the petitioners, 
by a continuance of a free importation, and taking ſuch 
other effectual means to reduce the growing price of corn 
as to them ſhould ſeem neceſſary and expedient. This 
being an urgent caſe, that equally intereſted the humanity 


of the legiſlature and the manufactures of the kingdom, 


it was deliberated upon, and diſcuſſed with remarkable 
diſpatch. In a few days a bill was prepared, paſſed through 
both houſes, and enacted into a law, continuing till the 
24th day of December, in the preſent year, three acts of 


_ laſt ſeſſion; for prohibiting the exportation of corn; for 


prohibiting the diſtillation of ſpirits; and for allowing the 
Importation of corn duty free. A ſecond law was eſta- 
bliſhed, ee the price and aſſize of bread, and ſub- 
jecting to ſevere penalties thoſe who ſhould be concerned 
in its adulteration. In eonſequence of certain reſolutions 
taken in a committee of the whole houſe, a bill was pre- 
ſented for prohibiting the payment of the bounty upon 


the exportation of corn, unleſs ſold at a lower price than 


is allowed in an act paſſed in the firſt year of the reign 
of William and Mary; but this bill, after having been 


read. a ſecond time, and committed, was neglected, and 


proved abortive. | 
In conſequence of a motion made by mr. Grenville, a 


2 Among thoſe rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II. for preventing theft and tapine,* An act of the gth of George 1, 
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humane bill was prepared and brought in for the encourage. 
ment of ſeamen employed in the royal navy, eſtabliſhin 
a regular method for the punctual, frequent, and certain 
payment of their wages; enabling them more caſily and 
readily to remit money for the ſupport of their wives and 
families, and preventing the frauds and abuſes attend; 
ſuch payments. This bill, having paſſed the lower-hoy, 
engaged in a very particular manner the attention of |. 
lords, who, by divers meſſages to the houſe of common; 
deſired the attendance of ſeveral members. Theſe meſſage 
being taken into conſideration, ſeveral precedents were te 
cited; a debate aroſe about their formality, and the houſe 
unanimouſly reſolved that a meſſage ſhould be ſent to tc 
lords, acquainting them that the houſe of commons not 
being ſufficiently informed by their meſſages upon wh; 
grounds, or for what purpoſes, their lordſhips deſired th, 
houſe would give leave to ſuch of their members as wert 
named in the ſaid meſſages to attend the houſe of lor 
in order to be examined upon the ſecond reading of the bil. 
the commons hoped their lordſhips would make them at. 
quainted with their intention. The lords, in anſwer to ti; 


intimation, gave the commons to underſtand, that they de. 


fired the attendance of the members mentioned in th: 
meſſages, that they might be examined as witneſſes up 
the ſecond reading of the bill. This explanation bein 
deemed ſatisfactory, the members attended the houſe d 
lords, where they were carefully and fully examined, ;5 
perſons converſant: in fea-affairs, touching the inconre. 
niences which had formerly attended the ſea-lervice, as wel 
as the remedies now propoſed: and the bill having paſly 
through their houſe, though not without warm oppoſitiag, 
was enacted into a law by his majeſty's aſſent. The militiz. 
act, as it paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, being found upon tix 
defective, mr. Townſhend moved for leave to bring in! 
new bill, to explain, amend, and enforce it: this was ac. 
cordingly allowed, prepared, and paſſed into a law; though 
it did not ſeem altogether free from material objection, 
ſome of which were of an alarming nature. The power 
veſted by law in the crown over the militia is even more 
independent than that which it exerciſes over the ſtanding 
army: for this laſt expires at the end of the year, if ng 
continued by a new act of parliament; whereas the militi 
is ſubjected to the power of the crown for the term of fire 
years, during which it may be called out into actual ſervice 
without conſent of parliament, and conſequently employed 
for ſiniſter purpoſes. A commiſſion-officer in the militia 
may be detained, as ſubject to the articles of war, until the 
crown ſhall allow the militia to return to their reſpective 
pariſhes ; and thus engaged, he is liable to death as a mu- 
tineer, or deſerter, ſhould he refuſe to appear in arms, and 
fight in ſupport of the worſt meaſures of the worſt miniſter, 
Several merchants, and manufacturers of ſilk, offered a pe- 
tition, repreſenting, that in conſequence of the act paſſed 
in the laſt ſeſſion, allowing the importation of fine organize 
Italian thrown filk till the iſt day of December in the year 
1757, they had given orders to their correſpondents abroad 
to ſend large quantities of ſuch filk through Germany to 


Hamburgh and Holland, which in the common courſe of 


things might probably have arrived in London before the 
act expired, if their carriage had not been protracted by the 


great rains and inundations in Italy and Germany, in the 


months of Auguſt and September laſt, which rendered the 
roads for many weeks impaſſable: that from unlucky ac: 
cidents on ſhore, and ſtorms and contrary winds after the 
ſilk was ſhipped, it could not poſfibly arrive within the time 
limited by the act; and unleſs it ſhould be admitted to an 
entry, they, the petitioners, would be great ſufferers, tht 
manufactures greatly prejudiced, and the good end and 
purpoſe of the act in a great meaſure fruſtrated : they, 
therefore prayed leave to bring in a bill for allowing the 
introduction of all ſuch fine Italian organized filk as ſhould 
appear to have been ſhipped in Holland and Hamburgi 
tor London, on or before the iſt day of December. Tix 
petition being referred to a committee, which reported that 
theſe allegations were true, the houſe complied with telt 
requeſt, and the bill having paſſed was enacted into a law 
in the uſual form. A ſpeedy paſſage was likewiſe granted 
to the mutiny bill, and the other annual meaſure for regs 
lating the marine forces, which contained nothing new 0! 
extraordinary. A committee being appointed to enquire 
what laws were already expired, or near expiring, they per 
formed this difficult taſk with indefatigable patience and 
perſeverance; and in purſuance of their reſolutions, chree 
bills were prepared and paſſed into laws, continuing ſome 
acts for a certain time, and rendering others perpetual'. 


for puniſhin perſons going armed in diſguiſe, A clauſe in the act of the 6th 
of George II. to prevent the breaking down the bank of any river; ® 
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FE: The lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
don, in common-council aſſembled, having drawn up 
Letition to the houſe of commons, alledging that the toll 
on loaded veſſels, or other craft, paſſing through the 
ches of London-Bridge, granted by a former act, paſſed 
ke year 1750, for improving, widening, and enlarging 
. paffage both under and over the ſaid bridge, was alto- 
BE cher precarious, and inſufficient to defray the expence, 
BF .juding that of a temporary wooden bridge already erect- 
. and praying that a bill might be prepared, for ex plaining 
F 4 rendering that act effectual; a committee was appoint- 
| 4 to examine the contents, and a bill brought in accord- 
s tc their requeſt. This, however, was oppoſed by a pe- 
ron from ſeveral perſons, owners of barges, and other craft 
= igating the river Thames, who affirmed, that if the bill 
; nk) als into a law as it then ſtood, it would be ex- 


1834 
. 


Wines and commons of London got another peti- 


WE. cnient expedition, that two of the arches might be laid into 
one for the improvement of the navigation; that they had, 
. very great expence, erected a temporary wooden bridge, 
W preſerve a public paſſage to and from the city, until the 
| Wercat arch could be finiſhed, which temporary bridge being 
conſumed by fire, they muſt rebuild it with the greateſt ex- 
vedition, at a further and conſiderable eXPence ; that the 
m neceſſary for carrying on and completing this great and 
Wuſeful work, including the rebuilding of the ſaid temporary 
bridge, was eſtimated at 80, oool. and as the improving, 
Widening, and enlarging London-Bridge was calculated 
or the general good of the public, for the advancement of 
rade and commerce, and for making the navigation upon 


E the river Thames more ſafe and ſecure; they, therefore pray- 
ed the houſe to take the premiſes into conſideration. This 
E petition being recommended by his majeſty to the conſi- 


ph, and produced the reſolution of granting 15, oool. to- 
E wards the rebuilding of London-Bridge. A bill was pre- 
3 pared, under the title of an act to improve, widen, and en- 
3 Jarge the paſſage over and through London-Bridge, en- 
E forcing the payment of the toll impoſed upon loaded veſſels, 
which had been found extremely burthenſome to trade; 


© ſeveral merchants, tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of the 
© borough of Southwark, taking notice of the 15,0001. granted 
E towards the repair of London-Bridge, and, as they were 
informed, intended to make the ſame bridge free for all his 
majeſty's ſubjects; they {aid they hoped to partake of this 
E public bounty; but afterwards hearing that the bill then 
depending was confined to the tolls formerly granted for re- 
F paring the ſaid bridge, they repreſented the hardſhips 
| which they and all traders would continue to labour under; 
| they alledged, that the ſuxveyors and workmen then em- 
| ployed upon this work had diſcovered the true principles 
on which the bridge was built; that the foundation of the 
| piers conſiſted of hard durable ſtone, well cemented toge- 
ther, and now as ſtrong and firm as when firſt built; that 
| when the bridge ſhould be finiſhed, great ſavings would be 
made in keeping it in repair, from the ſums formerly ex- 
| pended, on a miſtaken opinion, that the foundation was of 
| wood: that there were very conſiderable eſtates appointed 
lolely for the repairs of the bridge, which, they apprehend- 
ed, would be ſufficient to maintain it without any toll: or 
i they ſhould not be thought adequate to that purpoſe, they 
| hoped the deficiency would not be made up by a toll upon 
trade and commerce, but rather by an impoſition on coaches, 


mother clauſe in the ſaid act, to prevent the treacherous cutting of hop-binds, 
deveral-clauſes in an act of the 10th of George II. for puniſhing perſons ſet- 
ing on fire any mine, &c. The tempory part of the act of 20th of * 
II. for takiug away the hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland, relating to t 

power of appealing to circuit courts. Thoſe continued were, I. An act of 
the 12th 0 George II. for granting liberty to carry ſugars, &c. until the 29th 
Gy of September, in the year, 1764, and to the end of the next ſeſſiou of 
parliament, . II. An act of the th of George II. to prevent frauds by bank- 
rupts, &c, for the ſame period; III. An act of the 8th of George II. far 
encouraging the importation of naval ſtores, &c. for the ſame | rn IV. 
An act of the 19th of George II. for preventing frauds in the admeaſurement 
of coals, &c. until June 24, 1759; and to this was added, a perpetual clauſe 
for preventing the ſtealing or deſtroying of madder roots, | V. An act of the 
aof George II. for encouraging the manufacture of Britiſh ſail- cloth un- 
til the 29th of September, 1704. VI. An act of the gth of George II. 
Fatting an allowance upon Britiſh-made guu - poder, for the ſame period. 


deration of the houſe, was referred to the committee of ſup- 


but this incumbrance was prevented by another petition of 


# 
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chariots, chaiſes, and ſaddle-horſes. This remonſtrance 
made no impreſſion on the houſe. The bill being, on a 
motion of fir John Philips, read a third time, paſſed through 
both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. To 
The intereſt of the manufactures was alſo conſulted in an 
act encouraging the growth of madder, a plant effentially 
neceſſary in dying and printing callicoes, which may be 
raiſed in England without the leaſt inconvenience: It was 
judged, upon enquiry, that the molt effectual means to en- 
courage the growth of this commodity would be to aſcer- 
tain the tithe of it, and a bill was brought in for that pur- 
poſe. The rate of the tithe was eſtabliſhed at gs. an acre ; 
and it was enacted, that this law ſhould continue in force 
for fourteen years, and tothe end of the next ſeſſion of par- 
liament; but wherefore this encouragement was made tem- 
porary it is not eaſy to determine. The laws relating to 
the poor, though equally numerous and oppreſſive to the 
{ubject, having been found defective, a new clauſe, relating 
to the ſettlement of ſervants and apprentices; was now added 
10 an act paffed in the 2oth year of the preſent reign, intitu- 
led, An actfor the better adjuſting and more eaſy recovery 
of the wages of certain !ervants, and of certain apprentices.” 
No country ra the univerſe can produce ſo many laws made 
in behalf of the poor as thoſe that arc daily accumulating in 
England: in no other country is there ſo much money raiſ- 
ed tor their ſupport, by private charity, as well as public 
taxation ; yet this, as much as any country, ſwarms with 
vagrant beggars, and teems with objects of miſery and dif- 
treſs; a ſure fign either of miſconduct in the legiſlature, or 
of ſhameful relaxation in the executive part of the civil ad- 
miniſtration.— The {ſcenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and 
intemperance which every election for a member of parlia- 
ment had lately produced were now grown ſo infamouſly 
open and intolerable, and the right of voting was rendered 
ſo obſcure and perplexed by the pretentions and proceedings 
of all the candidates for Oxfordſhire in the laſt election, that 
the fundamentals of the conſtitution ſeemed to ſhake, and 
the very eflence of parliaments to be in danger. Acuated 
by theſe appehenſions, fir John Philips, a gentleman of 
Wales, who had long diſtinguithed himſelf in the oppoſi- 
tion, by his courage and independent fpirit, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill that ſhould obviate any: doubts which 


might ariſe concerning the electors of knights of the ſhire 


to ſerve in parliament for England, and further regulate 


the proceedings of fuch elections. He was accordingly 


permitted to bring in fuch a bill, in conjunction with mr. 
Townſhend, mr. Cornwall, and lords North and Carys- 
ford; and in the uſual courſe, the bill being prepared, was 
enacted into a law, under the title of, An act for further 
explaining the laws touching the electors of knights of the 
ſhire to ſerve in parliament for that part of Great-Britain cal- 
led England.“ The preamble ſpecified, That though, by an 


act paſſed in the 18th year of the preſent reign, it was pro- 


vided, that no perſon might vote at the election of a knight 
or knights of a ſhire within England and Wales, without 
having a freehold eſtate, in the county for which he votes, 
of the clear yearly value of 40s. over and above all rents 
and charges, payable out of or in reſpect to the ſame ; ne- 
vertheleſs, certain perſons, who hold their eſtates by copy 
of court-roll, pretend to a right of voting, and have, at 
certain times, preſumed to vote at ſuch elections: this act, 
therefore, ordained, that from and after the 29th day of 
June, in the preſent year, no perſon who holds his eſtate by 


copy of court-roll ſhould be entitled thereby to vote at the 


election of any knight or knights of a ſhire within England 
or Wales; but every ſuch vote ſhould be void, and the 


perſon ſo voting ſhould forfeit gol. to any candidate for 


whom ſuch vote ſhould not have been given, and who 
ſhould firſt ſue for the ſame, to be recovered with full coſts, 
by action of debt, in any court of judicature. b. So far the 
act, thus procured, may be attended with ſalutary conſe- 
quences : but, in all probability, the intention of its firſt 


VII. An act of the 6th of George II. for encouraging the trade of the ſugar 
colonies, until the 29th of September, 1761. And VIII. fo much of the act 
of the 15th and 16th of Geo, II. to empower the importers of rum, &. as 
relates to landing it before the payment of duties, until the 2gth of Septem- 
ber, 1764. 

4 . more eaſy recovery of this forfeit, it was enacted, That the plain - 
tiff in ſuch action might only 2 forth, in the declaration or bill, that the 
defendants was indebted to him in the ſum of sol. alledging the offence for 
which the ſuit ſhonld brought, and that the defendant had acted contrary to 
this act, without mentioning the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the re- 
turn thereof; and, upon trial of any iſſue, the plaintiff ſhould not be obliged 
to prove the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the return thereof, or any 


warrant or authority to the ſheriff upon any ſuch writ : that every ſuch action 


ſhould be commenced within nine months after the fact committed; and that, 
if the plaintiff ſhould diſcontinue his action, or be nonſuited, or have jud g- 
ment given againſt him, the defendant ſhould recover treble coſts. 
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movers and patrons was not fully anſwered; inaſmuch as 
no proviſion was made for putting a ſtop to that ſpirit of li- 
cence, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, which prevails at al- 
moſt every election, and has a very pernicious effect upon 
the morals of the people. 

Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe of this ſeſ- 
ſion, ſome turned on points of great conſequenee to the 
community. Lord Barrington, mr. Thomas Gore, and 
mr. Charles Townſhend, were ordered by the houle to pre- 
pare a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual recruiting his majeſty's 
land- forces and marines, which was no more than a tranſ- 
cript of the temporary act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion un- 
der the ſame title; but the majority were averſe to its being 
continued for another year, as it was attended with ſome pre- 
judice to the liberty of the ſubject. Objections of the ſame 
nature might have been as juſtly ſtarted againſt another bill, 
for the more effectually manning of his * po Me navy, for 
preventing deſertion, and for the relief and encouragement 
of ſeamen belonging to ſhips and veſſels in the ſervice of the 
merchants. The purport of this project was to eſtabliſh re- 
giſters or muſter-rolls of all ſeamen, fiſhermen, lightermen, 


and watermen ; obliging ſhipmalters to leave liſts of their 


reſpective crews at offices, maintained for that purpoſe, 
that a certain number of them might be choſen by lot for 


his majeſty's ſervice, in any caſe of emergency. This ex- 


pedient, however, was rejected, as an unneceflary and in- 
effectual incumberance on commerce, which would hamper 
navigation, and in a little time diminiſh the number of ſea- 
men, of conſequence act diametrically oppoſite to the pur- 
poſe for which it was contrived. -Numberleſs frauds having 
been committed, and incetlant law-ſuits produced, by pri- 
vate and clandeſtine conveyances, a motion was made, and 
leave given, to form a bill for the public regiſtering of all 
deeds, conveyances, wills, and other incumberances, that 


might affect any honours, manors, lands, tenements, and 


hereditaments, within the kingdom of England, wherein 


public regiſters were not already appointed by act of par- 
liament; but this mealure, ſo neceſſary to the aſcertainment 


and poſſeſſion of property, met with a violent oppoſition; 
and was finally dropped, as ſome people imagine, through 
the influence of thoſe who, perhaps, had particular reaſons 
for countenancing the, prelent myſterious forms of convey- 


ancing. Such a bill muſt alſo have been diſagreeable and 
mortifying to the pride of thoſe landholders whoſe eſtates 


were incumbered, becauſe in ſuch a regiſter, every mort- 
gage under which they laboured would be exactly known.— 
The next object to which the houſe converted its attention, 
was a bill explaining and amending a late act for eſtabliſh- 
ing a fiſh-market 1n the city of Weſtminiter, and prevent- 
ing ſcandalous monopolies of a few engroſſing filh-mongers, 
who impoſed exorbitant prices on their fiſh, and in this 
particular branch of traffic gave law to above 600,000 of 
their fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains was taken to 
render this bill effectual, for putting an end to ſuch flagrant 
impoſition. Enquiries were made, petitions read, counſel 
heard, and alterations propoſed: at length the bill, having 
paſſed through the lower-houſe, was conveyed to the 
lords, among whom it was ſuffered to expire, on-pretence 
that there was not time ſufficient to deliberate maturely on 
the ſubject. 

The occaſion that produced the next bill which miſcar- 
ried we ſhall explain, as an incident equally extraordinary 
and intereſting. By an act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, 
for recruiting his majeſty's land-forces and marines, we 
have already obſerved, that the commiſſioners thereby ap- 


pointed were veſted with a power of. judging ultimately 


whether the perſons brought before them were ſuch, as 
ought, by the rules preſcribed in the act, to be impreſſed 
into the ſervice; for it was expreſly provided, that no per- 
ſon, ſo impreſſed by thoſe commiſſioners; ſhould be taken 
out of his majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, other than for 
ſome criminal accuſation. During the receſs of parliament, 
a gentleman having being impreſſed before the commiſ- 
ſioners, and confined in the Savoy, his friends made appli- 
cation for a habeas-corpus, which produced ſome heſitation, 
and indeed an inſurmountable difficulty ; for, according to 
the writ of habeas-corpus, paſſed in the reign of Charles 
II. this privilege relates only-to perſons committed for cri- 
minal matters, and the gentleman did not ſtand in that 
predicament. Before the queſtion could be determined he 


was diſcharged, in conſequence of an application to the ſe- 


cretary at war; but the nature of the caſe plainly pointed 
out a defect in the act, ſeeming of the moſt dangerous con- 


ſequence to the liberty of the ſubject. In order to remedy 


this defect, a bill for giving a more ſpeedy relief to the ſub- 
ject, upon the writ of habeas-corpus, was prepared, and 


ters of all their deaths, births, and marriages, that from theſe 


or unwilling to take any ſtep which might at this juncture 


preſented to the houſe of commons, which formed itſelt 
a committee, and made ſeveral amendments. It impong 
that the ſeveral proviſions made in the aforeſaid act, pale 
in the reign of Charles II. for the awarding of writs of hay, k 
corpus, in caſes of commitment or detainer, for any hy 
nal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, ſhould, in like may, 
extend to all caſes where any perſon, not being comm. 
or detained for any criminal or ſuppoſed criminal mats, 
ſhould be confined, or reſtrained of his or her liberty, und. 
any colour or pretence whatſoever; that, upon oath oy 
by ſuch perſon ſo confined or reſtrained, or by any c, 
on his or her behalf, of any actual confinement or ref, 


ill 


beas-corpus granted in the vacation-time, under the ay, 
rity of this act, might and ſhould, within three days 4, 
the return made, proceed to examine into the facts contain, 
in ſuch return, and into the cauſe of ſuch confine, 
and reſtraint; and thereupon either diſcharge, or bal, 6 
remand the parties lo brought, as the caſe ſhould rej, 
and as to juſtice ſhould appertain. The reft of the bil 
lated to the return of the writ in three days, and the pen. 
ties incurred by thoſe who ſhould negle& or refuſe to mi, 
the due return, or to comply with any other clauſe of tj, 
regulation. The commons ſeemed hearty in rearing up ti; 
additional buttreſs to the liberty of their fellow-lubjet, 
and paſſed the bill with the moſt laudable alacrity : bu h 
the houſe of lords ſuch a great number of objections yy 
ſtarted, that it ſunk at the ſecond reading, and the judsx 
were ordered to prepare a bill for the ſame purpoſe, to |; 
laid before that houſe in the next ſeſſion. | 

His majeſty having recommended the care of the Found 
ling-Hofpital to the houſe of commons, which chearfill 
granted 40, oool. for the ſupport of that charity, the gros- 
ing annual expence of it appeared worthy of further conj. 
deration, and leave was granted to bring in a bill, for . 
liging all the pariſhes of England and Wales to keep regt 


a fund might be raiſed towards the ſupport of the ſaid hol 
pital. The bill was accordingly prepared by a commities 
appointed for the purpoſe; but before the houſe could take 
the report into conſideration the parliament was prorogued. 
The proprietors of the privateer called the Antigallican 
which had taken a rich French ſhip homeward-bound from 
China, and carried her into Cadiz, where the Spaniſh ge. 
vernment had wreſted her by violence from the captor, 
and delivered her to the French owners, now prelentedx 
petition to the houſe of commons, complaining ot this inter- 
poſition as an act of partiality and injuſtice ; repreſented 
the great expence at which the privateer had been equip: 
ped, the legality of the capture, the loſs and hardſhips which 
they the petitioners bad ſuſtained, and imploring ſuch reliet 
as the houſe ſhould think requiſite. Though theſe allegr 
tions were ſupported by a ſpecies of evidence that ſeemel 
ſtrong and convincing, and it might be thought incumbent 
on the parliament to vindicate the honour of the nation 
when thus inſulted by a foreign power, the houſe, upon ti» 
occaſion, treated the petition with the moſt mortiſying neg- 
le&, either giving little credit to the aſſertions it contained, 


embroil the nation with the court of Spain on ſuch a ir1v0- 
lous ſubject. True it is, the Spaniſh government alledged, 
in their own juſtification, that the prize was taken under 
the guns gf Corunna, infomuch that the ſhot fired by the 
privateer entered that place, and damaged ſome houſes : bd 
this allegation was never properly ſuſtained, and the pre, 
was certainly condemned as Kool be the court of admiraltj 
at Gibraltar. a | | 
As we have already given a detail of the trial of fr John 
Mordaunt, it will be unneceflary to recapitulate any di. 
cumſtances of that affair, except ſuch as relate to its col. 
nexions with the proceedings N parliament, In the beg 
ning of this ſeſſion, lord Barrington, as ſecretary at Vat, 
informed the houſe, by his majeſty's command, that liel 
renant-general fir John Mordaunt, a fember of that houle 
was in arreſt for diſobedience of his majeſty's orders while, 
employed on the late expedition to the coat of Franc. 


RI 7-0 RY. v 
e commons immediately reſolved, That an addreſs ſhould 
5 preſented to his majeſty, returning him the thanks 
? Nals houſe for his gracious meſſage of that day, in the 
$ ommunication he had been pleaſed to make of the reaſon 
& l putting lieutenant-general fir John Mordaunt in arreſt. 
wong the various objects of commerce that employed the 


: * 


nention of the houſe, one of the moſt conſiderable was the 


W -ade to the coaſt of Africa, for the protection of which an 
unual ſum had been granted for ſome years, to be expend- 
i ia the maintenance and repairs of caſtles and factories. 
while a committee was employed in peruſing the accounts 
WT lating to the ſum granted in the preceding ſeſſion for 
is purpoſe, a petition from the committee of the African 
Dompan), recommended in a meſſage from his majeſty, was 
vreſented to the houſe, ſolliciting further affiſtance for the 
WE ſuing year. In the mean time, a remonſtrance was of- 
Wed by certain planters and merchants, intereſted in and 
EW. ..ding to the Britiſh ſugar colonies in America, alledging, 
chat the price of negroes was greatly advanced ſince the forts 
nnd ſertlements on the coaſt of Africa had been under the 
direction of the committee of the company of merchants trad- 
ing to that coaſt; a circumſtance that greatly diſtreſſed 
and alarmed the petitioners, prevented the cultivation of 
che Britiſh colonies, and was a great detriment to the trade 
and navigation of the kingdom: that this misfortune, they 
bpelieved, was in ſome meaſure owing to the ruinous ſtate and 


condition of the forts and ſettlements: that, in their opi- 
nion, the moſt effectual method for maintaining the intereſt 
ol chat trade on a reſpectable footing, next to that of an 
incorporated joint - ſtoc company, would be putting thoſe 
borc and ſettlements under the ſole direction of the com- 
miſſioners for trade and plantations: that the preſervation 
Y or ruin of the American ſugar colonies went hand in hand 


Vvith that of the ſlave trade to Africa: that, by an act paſſed 
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W inthe year 1750, for extending and improving this trade, 
E the Britiſh ſubjects were debarred from lodging their ſlaves 
and merchandize in the forts and ſettlements on the coaſt: 
they, therefore, prayed that this part of the act might be re- 
3 pealed ; that all commanders of Britiſh and American veſ- 
| (els, free merchants, and all other his majeſty's ſubjects, who 
© were ſettled, or might at any time thereafter ſettle in Afri- 
as, ſhould have free liberty, from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, to en- 
ter the forts and ſettlements, and to depoſit their goods and 
merchandize in the warehouſes thereunto belonging; to 
E ſecure their ſlaves or other purchaſes without paying any 
E conſideration for the ſame; but the ſlaves to be victualled 
at the proper coſt and charge of their reſpective owners. 
© The houſe having taken this petition into conſideration, en- 
© quired into the proceedings of the company, and reviſed 
© the act for extending and improving the trade to Africa, 
E reſolved, That the committee of the African company had 
E faithfully diſcharged the truſt repoſed in them, and granted 
© 10,0001. for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſettlements 
in that part of the world. The enemy were perfectly well 
| acquainted with the weakneſs of the Britiſh caſtles on the 
| coaſt of Africa; and had they known as well how to ex- 
ecute with ſpirit, as to plan with ſagacity, the attempt 
| which, in the courſe of the preceding year, they made upon 
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a | the principal Britiſh fort in Guinea would have ſucceeded, 
a and all the other ſettlements would have fallen into their 


hands without oppoſition ©. : 5 
| The longeſt and warmeſt debate which was maintained 
in the courſe of this ſeſſion aroſe from a motion for leave 
o bring in a bill for ſhortening the term and duration of 
future parliaments; a meaſure truely patriotical, againſt 
| which no ſubſtantial argument could be produced, although 
| the motion was rejected by the majority, on pretence, that, 
whilſt the nation was engaged in ſuch a dangerous an, ex- 
penſive war, it would be improper to think of introducing 
luch an alteration in the form of government. Reaſons 
| of equal ſtrength and ſolidity will never be wanting to the 

patrons and miniſters of corruption and venality. The al- 
| tcration propoſed was nothing leſs than removing and an- 
nulling an encroachment which had been on the conſtitu- 


convulſion, to the general ſatisfaction of the nation: far 
from being unreatonable at this juncture, it would have en- 
hanced the national reputation abroad, and rendered the 
War more formidable to the enemies of Great-Britain, by 


* Robert Hunter Morris repreſented, in a petition to the houſe, that as no 
alt was made in the Britiſh colonies in America, they were obliged to depend 
upon a precarious ſupply of commodity from foreigners ; he, therefore, of. 
U- kred to undertake the making of marine- ſalt at a moderate price in one of 


, hole colonies, at his own riſque and charge, provided he could be ſecured 
j iu the enjoyment of the profits which the work might produce, for ſuch a 
: term of years as might ſeem to the houſe a proper and wt a compenſa- 
k. Won for ſo great an undertaking, The petition was ordere to lie upon the 

Numb. 95 ; | 5 | 


tion; it might have been effected without the leaſt pang or 


* 
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convincing them that it was ſupported by a miniſtry and 


parhament, who ſtood upon ſuch good terms with the peo- 
ple. Indeed, aquic ſucceſſion of parliaments might have 
diſconcerted, and perhaps expelled that ſpirit of confidence 
and generoſity which now ſo remarkably eſpouſed and gra- 
tified the fovereign's predilection for the intereſt of Hano- 
ver. Other committees were eſtabliſhed; to enquire into 
the expence incurred by new lines and fortifications raiſed 
at Gibraltar; to examine the original ſtandards of weights 
and meaſures uled in England; conſider the laws relatin 

to them, and report their obſervations, together with their 
opinion of the moſt effectual means for aſcertaining and en- 
forcing uniform ſtandards to be uſed for the future. The 
commons were perfectly ſatisfied with the new works which 
had been raiſed at Gibraltar; and with reſpe& to the 
weights and meaſures, the committee agreed to certain re- 
ſolutions, but no further progreſs was made in this enquiry, 
except an order for printing theſe reſolutions, with the 
appendix: however, as the boxes containing the ſtandards 
were ordere to be locked up by the clerk of the houſe, in 
all probability their intention was to proceed on this ſub;ect 
in ane future ſeſſion. On the gth day of June ſundry bills 
received the royal aſſent by commiſſion, his majeſty being 
indiſpoſed ; and on the 2oth day of the ſame month, the 
lords commiſſioners cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, expreſſing his majeſty's deep ſenſe of their loyalty 
and good affection, demonſtrated in their late proceedings, 
in their zeal for his honour and intereſt in all parts, in their 


earneſtneſs to ſurmount every difficulty, in their ardour to 


maintain the war with the utmoſt vigour; proofs which muſt 
convince mankind that the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation 
ſtill ſubſiſted in its full force. They were given to under- 
ſtand that the king had taken all ſuch meaſures as appeared 
the molt conducive to the accompliſhment of their pub- 


lic-ſpirited views and wiſhes; that with their aſſiſtance, 


crowned by the blefling of God upon the conduct and bra- 


very of the combined army, his majeſty had been enabled, 


not only to deliver his dominions in Germany from the op- 


preſſions and devaſtation of the French, but alſo to puſh 
his adyantages on this ſide the Rhine; that he had cement- 


ed the union between him and his good brother the king of 
Pruſſia, by new engagements; that the Britiſh flcets 
and armies were now actually employed in ſuch expedi- 


tions as appeared likely to annoy the enemy in the moſt 


ſenſible manner, and to promote the welfare and profpe- 


rity of theſe kingdoms; in particular, to preſerve the Bri- 


tiſh rights and poſſeſſions in America, and to make France 
feel, in thoſe parts, the real ſtrength and importance of 
Great-Britain. The commons were thanked for the am- 
ple ſupplies which they had ſo freely and unanimouſly 
given, and aſſured on the part of his majeſty that they 
ſhould be managed with the moſt frugal economy. They 
were deſired, in conſequence of the king's earneſt recom- 
mendation, to promote harmony and good agreement 
amongſt his faithful ſubjects; to make the people acquaint- 
ed with the rectitude and purity of his intentions and mea- 


ſures, and to exert themſelves in maintaining the peace 


and good order of the country, by entorcing obedience to 
the laws and lawful authority. 

Never, ſurely, had any ſovereign more reaſons to be 
pleaſed with the conduct of his miniſters, and the ſpirit of 
his people. The whole nation repoſed the moſt unbound 
confidence in the courage and diſcretion, as well as the in- 
tegrity of the miniſter, who ſeemed eager upon proſecuting 
the war with ſuch vigour and activity as appearing almoſt 


_unexainpled in the annals of Great-Britain. New levies 


were made, new ſhips put into commiſſion, freſh expeditions 
undertaken, and freſh conqueſts projected. Such was the 
credit of the adminiſtration, that people ſubſcribed to the 

overnment loans with ſurprfing eagerneſs. An unuſual 
8 of enterprize and reſolution ſeemed to inſpire all the 
individuals that conſtituted the army and navy; and the 
paſſion for military fame diffufed itſelf through all ranks in 
the civil department of life, even to the very dregs of the 
populace; ſuch a remarkable change from indolence to ac- 
tivity from indifference to zeal, from timorous caution to 
fearleſs execution, was effected by the influence and exam- 


ple of an intelligent and intrepid miniſter, who, chagrined _ 


at the inactivity and difgraces of the preceding campaign, 


table, afterwards read and referred to a committee, which however made no 


report. A circumſtance not eaſily accounted for, unleſs we ſuppoſe the houſe 


of commons were of opinion that ſuch an enterprize might contribute to- 
wards rendering our colonies too independent of their mother-country. 


Equally unaccountable was the miſcarriage of another bill, brought in for 


regulating the manner of licenſing ale-houſes, which was read for the firſt 


* 


put, and it paſſed in the negative. 


time: but when a motion was made for a ſecond ce a ding, the queſtion was 
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had, on a very ſolemn occaſion, lately declared his belief 
that there was a determined reſolution, both in the naval 
and military commanders, againſt any vigorous exertion of 


the national power in the ſervice of the country. He at- 


firmed, that though his majeſty appeared ready ro embrace 
every meaſure propoſed by his miniſters for the honour and 
intereſt of his Britiſh dominions, yet ſcarce a man could be 
found with whom the execution of any one plan in which 
there was the leaſt appearance of any danger could with 
confidence be truſted. He particulariſed the inactivity of 
one general in North-America, from whole abilities and 
perſonal bravery the nation had conceived great expecta- 
tions: he complained, that this noble commander had ex- 
preſſed the moſt contemptuous diſregard for the civil power, 
from which he derived his authority, by neglecting to tranſ- 
mit, for a conſiderable length of time, any other advice of 
his proceedings but what appeared on a written ſcrap of pa- 
per: he obſerved, that with a force by land and ſea greater 
than ever the nation had heretofore maintained, with a king 
and miniſtry ardently deſirous of redeeming her glory, ſuc- 
couring her allies, and promoting her true intereſt, a ſhame- 
ful diſlike to the ſervice every where prevailed, and few ſeem- 
ed affected with any other zeal than that of aſpiring to the 
higheſt poſts, and graſping the largeſt ſalaries. The cenſure 
levelled at the commander in America was founded on miſ- 
{take: the inactivity of that noble lord was not more diſap- 
pointing to the miniſtry than diſagreeable to his own inclina- 
tion. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to anſwer the expecta- 
tions of the public, but his hands were effectually tied by an 


abſolute impoſſibility of ſucceſs, and his conduct ſtood juſtifi- 


ed in the eyes of his ſovereign. A particular and accurate 


detail of his proceedings he tranſmitted through a canal, 
which he imagined would have directly conveyed it to the 


foot of the throne; but the packet was ſaid to have been 
purpoſely intercepted and ſuppreſſed. Perhaps he was not 
altogether exculſeable» for having correſponded fo lightly 
wich the ſecretary of ſtate; but he was ſaid to have gone 
abroad in full perſuaſion that the miniſtry would be chang- 
ed, and therefore his aſſiduities were principally directed to 
the great perſonage, who, in that caſe, would have ſuper- 


intended and directed all the operations of the army. All 


ſorts of military preparations in founderies, docs, arſenals, 
raiſing and exerciſing troops, and victualling tranſports, 
were now carried on with ſuch diligence and diſpatch as 
ſeemed to promiſe an exertion that would ſoon obliterate 
the diſagrecable remembrance of paſt diſgrace. The be- 
ginning of the year was, however, a litttle clouded by a ge- 
neral concern for the death of his majeſty's third daughter, 
the princeſs Caroline, a lady of the moſt exemplary virtue 
and amiable character, who died at the age of 45, ſincerely 
regretted as a pattern of unaffected piety, and unbounded 
benevolence. | | 
The Britiſh cruiſers kept the ſea during all the ſeverity 
of winter, in order to protect the commerce of the kingdom, 
and annoy that of the enemy. They exerted themſelves 
with ſuch activity, and their vigilence was attended with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that a great number of prizes was taken, and 
the trade of France almoſt totally extinguiſhed. A very 
gallant exploit was achieved by one captain Bray, com- 


mander of the Adventure, a ſmall armed veſſel in the go- 


vernment's ſervice: falling in with the Machault, a large 
privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungennels, he ran her a- board, 
taſtened her boltſprit to his capſtan, and after a warm en- 
gagement compelled her commander to ſubmit. A French 


frigate of 36 guns was taken by captain Parker, in a new 


fire-ſhip of inferior force. Divers privateers of the enemy 
were ſunk, burned, or taken, and a great number of mer- 
chant-ſhips tell into the hands of the Engliſh. Nor was 
the ſucceſs of the Britiſh ſhips of war confined to the Eng- 


liſh channel. Ar this period the board of admiralty re- 


ceived information from admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an 
action which happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in the 
month of October of the preceding year, between three 
Engliſh {hips of war and a French ſquadron, Captain For- 
reſt, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in the ſervice, had, in 
the ſhip Auguſta, ſailed from Port-Royal in Jamaica, ac- 
companied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the 
command of the captains Suckling and Langdon. He was 
ordered to cruiſe off Cape-Frangois, and this ſervice he li- 
terally performed in the face of the French ſquadron under 
Kerſin, lately arrived at that place from the coaſt of Africa. 
This commander, piqued at ſeeing himſelf thus inſulted 


by an inferior armament, reſolved to come forth and give 
them battle; and that he might either take them, or at 


leaſt drive them out of the feas, ſo as to afford a free paſ- 
{age to a great number of merchant-ſhips then lying at the 


their endeavours, their commodore, after having ſuſtain 


unable to keep the fea, they returned to Jamaica, and the 


ever, was declined, and captain Forreſt directed to cruiſe 


the Theodore ſtruc their colours. Theſe being ſecured, 


— 
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Cape, bound for Europe, he took every precaution whic 
he thought neceſſary, to inſure ſucceſs. He re-Entorcy 
his ſquadron with ſome ſtore-ſhips, mounted with guns ,, 
armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the deficiency in 
complements, by taking on board ſeamen from the * 
chant-ſhips, and ſoldiers from the garriſon. Thus prepay, 
he weighed anchor, and ſtood out to ſea, having unde hi 
command four large ſhips of the line, and three ſtout My 
gates. They were no ſooner perceived advancing, tj, 
captain Forreſt held a ſhort council with his two captain 
„Gentlemen (ſaid he) you know our own ftrength, 4 
ſee that of the enemy; ſhall we give them battle? T1, 
replying in the affirmative, he added, © Then fight the! 
we will; there is no time to be loſt; return to.your (hip 
and get them ready for engaging.* After this laconic cc. 
ſultation among theſe three gallant officers, they bore don 
upon the French {ſquadron without further heſitation, 2 
between three and four in the afternoon the action beg, 
with great impetuoſity. The enemy exerted themſehe 
with uncommon ſpirit, conſcious that their honour was pe, 
liarly at ſtake, and that they fought in fight, as it wen 
of their own coaſt, which was lined with people, expecting 
to {ee them return in triumph. But, notwithſtanding jj 


a ſevere engagement, that laſted two hours and a hat 
found his ſhip in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that he matt 
ſignal for one of his frigates to come and tow him out of tj, 
line. His example was followed by the reſt of his ſqu. 
dron, which, by this aſſiſtance, with the favour of the hand 
breeze and the approach of night, made ſhift to accomplh 
their eſcape from the three Britiſh ſhips, which were ty 
much diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſecute th 
victory. One of the French ſquadron was rendered a. WK 
gether unſerviceable for action: their loſs in men amount: 
to 300 killed, and as many wounded; whereas that of the 
Engliſh did not much exceed one-third of this numbe. 
Nevertheleſs, they were ſo much damaged, that, bring 
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French commodore ſeized the opportunity of {ailing with 
a great convoy for Europe. The courage of captain Fr: 
re{t was not more conſpicuous in his engagement with the 
French {ſquadron near Cape-Frangois, than his conduct ung 
ſagacity in a ſubſequent adventure near Port-au-Prince, 4 
French harbour, fituated at the bottom of a bay on the 
weſtern part of Hiſpaniola, behind the ſmall iſland of G0. 
nave. After M. de Kerſin had taken his departure fron 
Cape-Frangois for Europe, admiral Cotes, beating up t 
windward from Port-Royal in Jamaica with three ſhips d 
the line, received intelligence that there was a French fleet 
at Port-au-Prince, ready to ſail on their return to Euro; e: 
captain Forreſt then preſented the admiral with a plan for 
an attac on this place, and urged it earneſtly. This, hoy: 


off the iſland Gonave for two days only, the admiral enjoin- 
ing him to return at the expiration of the time, and rejoin 
the ſquadron at Cape-Nicholas. Accordingly, captain 
Forreſt, in the Auguſta, proceeded up the bay, between 
the iſland Gonave and Hiſpaniola, with a view to execute 1 
plan which he had himſelf projected. Next day in the 
afternoon, though he perceived too floops, he forebore chal: 
ing, that he might not riſque a diſcovery; for the fame 
purpoſe he hoiſted Dutch colours, and diſguiſed his ſhip 
with tarpaulins. At five in the afternoon he diſcovered 
ſeven fail of ſhips ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled from 
them, to avoid ſuſpicion ; but at the approach of night 
gave chaſe with all the ſail he could carry. About ten be 
perceived two fail, one of which fired a gun, and the other 
made the beſt of her way for Leoganne, ancther harbour 
in the bay. At this period captain Forreſt reckoned eight 
ſail to leeward, near another part called Petit Goave; com- 
ing up with the ſhip which had fired the gun, ſhe ſubmit- 
ted without oppoſition, after he had hailed, and told her cap- 
rain what he was, produced two of his largeſt cannon, and 
threatened to fink her if he ſhould give the leaſt alarm. He 
forthwith ſhifted the priſoners from this prize, and placed 
on board of her 3z of his own crew, with orders to ſtand 
for Petit Goava and intercept any of the fleet that might at- 
tempt to reach that hatbour. Then he made fail after tic 

reſt, and in the dawn of the morning, finding himſelf in 
the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them all in 
turns, as he could bring his guns to bear; they returned the 
fire for ſome time; at length the Marguerite, the Solide, and 


_ 


were afterwards uſed in taking the Mausice, Le Grand, and 
La Flore; the Brilliant alſo P Dinſtted: and the Mars made 
ſail, in hopes of eſcaping, but the Auguſta coming up with 
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E et about noon, ſhe likewiſe fell into the hands of the victor. 
Thus, by a well-conducted ftratagem, a whole fleet of 


5 nine {ail were taken by a ſingle ſhip, in the neighbourhood 
I of four or five harbours, in any one of which they would 


W ave found immediate ſhelter and ſecurity. The prizes, 
W hich happened to be richly laden, were fafely conveyed 


d Jamaica, and there ſold at public auction, for the benefit 


ol che captors, who may ſafely challenge hiſtory to produce 
anch another inſtance of ſucceſs. | 


= The miniſtry having determined to make vigorous efforts 
Asainſt the enemy in North-America, admiral Boſcawen 
D 


I was veſted with the command of the fleet deſtined for that 
W cervice, and failed from St. Helen's on the 19th day of 


; February, when the Invincible, of 74 guns, one of the beſt. 


£ ſhips that conſtituted his ſuadron, ran a-ground, and pe- 
b ried; but her men, ſtores, and artillery were ſaved. In 
me courſe of the ſucceeding month, fir Edward Hawke 
W ered into the Bay of Biſcay with another ſquadron, in or- 
der to intercept any ſupplies from France deſigned for Cape- 
Breton or Canada; and about the ſame time, the town of 
W Embden, belonging to his Pruſſian majeſty, which had fal- 


Z len into the hands of the enemy, was ſuddenly retrieved by 


che conduct of commodore Holmes, ſtationed on that coaſt, 
@ ho ſent up two of his ſmall ſhips to anchor in the river 
between Knok and the city. The garriſon, amounting to 
E three thouſand ſeven hundred men, finding themſelves thus 
cut off from all communication with the country below, 
abandoned the place with great precipitation, and ſome of 
| their baggage being ſent off by water, was taken by the 


boats which the commodore armed for that purpoſe. It 
was in the ſame month that the admiralty received advice 


of another advantage by ſea, which had been gained by 
| 2dmiral Oſborne, while he cruiſed between Cape de Gatt 
and Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain. On the 28th day 
| of March he fell in with a French ſquadron, commanded 
by the marquis du Queſne, conlilting of tour (hips, namely, 
me Foudroyant, of 80 guns, the Orphee, of 64, the Ori- 
flamme, of 50, and Pleiade frigate, of 24, in their paſſage from 
Toulon to re-enforce M. de Ja Clue, who had for ſome 
ume been blocked up by admiral Oſborne in the harbour 
of Carthagena. The enemy no ſooner perceived the Engliſh 
ſquadron than they diſperſed, and ſteered different courſes : 
then mr. Oſborne detached divers ſhips in purſuit of each, 
while he himſelf, with the body of his fleet, ſtood off for 
the bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
| ſquadron which lay there at anchor. About ſeven in the 
evening, the Orphee, having on board 500 men, ſtruc to 
captain Storr, in the Revenge, who loſt the calf of one leg 


in the engagement, during which he was ſuſtained by the 


ſhips Berwick and Preſton. The Monmouth, of 64 guns, 
commanded by captain Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, 
one of the largeſt ſhips in the French navy, mounted with 
30 cannon, and containing 800 men, under the direction of 
the marquis du Queſne. The action was maintained with 
great fury on both ſides, and the gallant captain Gardener 
loſt his life; nevertheleſs, the fight was continued with 
| unabating vigour by his heutenant, mr. Carkett, and the 


| Foudroyant diſabled in ſuch a manner, that her comman- 


der trac, as. ſoon as the other Engliſh ſhips, the Swiftſure 
and the Hampton-Court, appeared. This mortifying ſtep, 
however, he did not take until he ſaw his ſhip like a 
wrec upon the water, and the decs covered with carnage. 
The Oriflamme was driven on ſhore under the caſtle of 
Aiglos, by the ſhips Montague and Monarque, commanded 
by captain Rowley and Montague, who could not com- 
plete their deſtruction without violating the neutrality of 
Spain, As for the Pleiade frigate, ſhe made her eſcape by 
being a prime failer. This was a ſevere ſtroke upon the 
enemy, who not only loſt two of their capital ſhips, but ſaw 


them added to the navy of Great-Britain, and the diſafter 


was followed cloſe by another, which they could not help 
feeling with equal ſenſibility of mortification and chagrin. 
In the beginning of April, fir Edward Hawke, ſteering with 
his ſquadron into Baſque- road, on the coaſt of Poictou, 
diſcovered, off the Iſle of Aix, a French fleet at anchor, 
conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, with fix frigates, and 40 
tranſports, having on board 3000 troops, and a large quan- 
tity of ſtores and proviſions, intended as a ſupply for their 


ſettlements in North-America. They. no ſooner ſaw the 


Engliſh admiral advancing, than they began to flip their 
cables, and fly in the utmoſt confuſion. Some of them 
eſcaped by fea, but the greater number ran into ſhoal 
water, where they could not be purſued; and next morn- 
ing they appeared a-ground, lying on their broadſides. 
Sir Edward Hawke, who had rode all night at anchor a- 
breaſt of the Iſle of Alx, furniſhed the ſhips Intrepid and 
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Medway with truſty pilots, and ſent them farther in when 
the flood began to make, with orders to ſound a-head, that 
he might know whether there was any poſſibility of attack- 
ing the enemy, but the want of a ſufficient depth of wa- 
ter rendered the ſcheme impracticable: In the thean time, 


the French threw over-board their cannon; ſtores, and 


ballaſt; and boats and launches from Rochefort were em- 
ployed in carrying out warps, to drag their ſhips through 


the ſoft mud, as ſoon as they ſhonld be water-borne by 


the flowing-tide. By theſe means their large ſhips of war, 
ahd many of their tranſports, eſcaped into the river Cha- 
rente; but their loading was loſt, and the end of their 
equipment totally defeated. Another convoy of merchant- 
ſhips, under the protection of three frigates, fir Edward 
Hawke, a few days before, had chaſed into the harbour of 
St. Martin's, in the Ile of Rhe, where they till remained, 
waiting an opportunity for hazarding a ſecond departure : 
a third, conſiſting of twelve ſail, bound from Bourdeaux to 
Quebeck, under convoy of a frigate and armed veſſel, was 
encountered at fea by one Britith ſhip of the line and two 
fire-ſhips, which took the frigate and armed veſlel, and two 
of the convoy afterwards met with the ſame fate ; but this 
advantage was over-balanced by the loſs of captain James 


Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ſhip, a brave accom- 


pliſhed officer, who, in an unequal combat with the enemy, 
refuſed to quit the dec even when he was diſabled, and 
tell gloriouſly, covered with wounds, ezhorting the people, 
with his lateſt breath, to continue the engagement while 
the ſhip could ſwim, and acquit themſelves with honour in 
the ſervice of their country. | | wo 

On the 2gth day of May the Raiſonable, a French ſhip 
of the line, mounted with 64 cannon, having on board 630 
men, commanded by the prince de Mombazon chevalier 
de Rohan, was in her paffage from Port POrient to Breſt, 
attacked by captain Dennis, in the Dorſetſhire, of 74 guns, 
and taken after an obſtinate engagement, in which 160 men 
of the prince's compliment were killed or wounded, and he 
ſuſtained great damage in his hull, fails, and rigging. Theſe 
ſuccefles were moreover chequered by the tidings of a la- 
mentable diſaſter that befell the ſhip Prince George, of 80 


guns, commanded by rear-admiral Broderick, in his paſſage 
to the Mediterranean. On the 13th day of April, between 
one and two 1n the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in 


the fore part of the ſhip, and raged with ſuch fury, that 


notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and men for 


ſeveral hours, the flames increaſed, and the ſhip bein 


conſumed to the water's edge, the remnant ſunk about fix 
o'clock in the evening. The horror and conſternation of 


ſuch a ſcene are not eaſily deſcribed. When all endeavours 
proved fruitleſs, and no hope of preſerving the ſhip re- 
mained, the barge was hoiſted out for the preſervation of 
the admiral, who entered it accordingly ; but all diſtinction 
of perſons being now aboliſhed, the ſeamen ruſhed into it 
in ſuch crowds, that in a few moments it overſet. The 
admiral, foreſeeing that this would be the cafe, ſtripped 
off his clothes, and committing himſelf to the mercy of the 


waves, was ſaved by the boat of a merchant-ſhip, after 


he had ſuſtained himſelf in the fea a full hour by ſwim- 
ing. Captain Payton, who was the ſecond in command, 
remained upon the quarter-dec as long as it was poſfible 
to keep that ſtation, and then deſcending by the ſtern 
ladder, had the good fortune to be taken into a boat be- 
longing to the Alderney floop. The hull of the ſhip, maſts, 
and rigging, were now in a blaze, burſting tremendous 
in ſeveral parts through horrid clouds of ſmoak ; nothing 
was heard but the crackling of the flames, mingled with the 


diſmal cries of terror and diſtraction; nothing was ſeen but 


acts of phrenzy and deſperation. The miſerable wretches, 
affrighted at the horrors of ſuch a conflagration, fought a 
fate leſs dreadful, by plunging into the ſea, and about 300 
men were preſerved by the boats belonging to ſome £5 


i * * . . . . 
that accompanied the admiral in his voyage, but 500 periſh- 


ed in the ocean. | 
The king of Great-Britain being determined to renew his 


attempt upon the coaſt of France, ordered a very formidable 


armament to be equipped for that purpoſe. Two powerful 


ſquadrons by ſea were deſtined for the ſervices of this ex- 
pedition, the firſt, conſiſting of eleven great ſhips, was com- 


manded by lord Anſon and fir Edward Hawke: the other, 
compoſed of four ſhips of the line, ſeven frigates, fix floops, 
two fire-ſhips, two bombs, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten 
ftore-ſhips, and one hundred tranſports, put under the di- 
rection of commodore Howe, who had fignalized himſelf 
by his gallantry and conduct in the courſe of the laſt fruit- 


leſs expedition. The plan of a deſcent upon France hav- 
ing been adopted by the miniſtry, a body of troops, con- 


ow” 
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ſiſting of fixteen regiments, nine troops of light-horſe, and 
6000 marines, was aſſembled for the execution of this de- 
ſign, and embarked -under the command of the duke of 
n a nobleman, who, though he did not in- 
herit all the military genius of his grandfather, 1 far ex · 
celled him in the amiable and ſocial qualities of the heart: 
he was brave beyond all queſtion, generous to profuſion, 
and good- natured to exceſs. On this occaſion, he was 
aſſiſted by the councils of lord George Sackville, ſecond 
in command, ſon to the duke of Dorſet ; an officer of ex- 
perience and reputation, who had, in the civil departments 
of government, exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius 
and uncommon application. The troops, having been en- 
camped for ſome time upon the Ifle of Wight, were 
embarked in the latter end of May, and the two fleets 
ſailed in the beginning of June for the coaſt of Bretagne, 
leaving the people of England fluſhed with the gayeſt hopes 
of victory and conqueſt. The two fleets parted at fea : 
lord Anfon, with his ſquadron, proceeded to the bay of 
Biſcay, in order to watch the motions of the enemy's ſhips, 
and harraſs their navigation; while commodore Howe, 
with the land- forces, ſteered directly towards St. Maloes, a 
ſtrong place of conſiderable commerce, fituated on the 
coaſt of Bretagne, againſt which the purpoſed invaſion 


ſeemed to be chiefly intended. The.town, however, was 


found too well fortified, both by art and nature, to admit 
of an attempt by ſea with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and, 
therefore, it was reſolved to make a deſcent in the neigh- 
bourhood. After the fleet had been, by contrary winds, 
detained ſeveral days in fight of the French coaſt, it ar- 
rived in the bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the 


| eaſtward of St. Maloes, and mr. Howe having filenced a 


ſmall battery which the enemy had e raiſed upon 
the beach, the troops were landed, without further oppo- 


ſition, on the 6th day of June, The duke of Marlbo- 


rough immediately began his march towards St. Servan, 
with a view to deſtroy fuch ſhipping and magazines as 


might be in any acceſſible parts of the river; and this 


{ſcheme was executed with ſucceſs. A great quantity of 
naval ſtores, two ſhips of war, ſeveral privateers, and about 
fourſcore veſſels of different ſorts, were ſet on fire and 
reduced to aſhes, almoſt under the cannon of the place, 
which, however, they could not pretend to beſiege in 
form. His grace having receiyed repeated advices that 
the enemy were buſily employed in aſſembling forces to 
march againſt him, returned to Cancalle, where mr. 
Howe had made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the boats 


and tranſports, that the re-embarkation of the troops was 


performed with ſurpriſing eaſe and expedition. The forces, 


while they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained from all 


_ outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline ; and the French 


houſes, which their inhabitants had abandoned, were left 
untouched. Immediately after their landing, the duke of 
Marlborough, as commander in chief, publiſhed and diſtri- 
buted a manifeſto, addreſſed to the people of Bretagne, 
giving them to underſtand, that his deſcent upon the coaſt 


Was not effected with a deſign to make war on the inha- 


bitants of the open country, except ſuch as ſhould be found 
in arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing the operations of his Britan- 
nick majeſty : that all who were willing to continue in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of their effects, might remain unmo- 
leſted in their reſpective dwellings, and follow their uſual 
occupations ; that, beſides the cuſtoms and taxes they 
uſed to pay to their own king, nothing ſhould be required 
of them but what was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſub- 


ſiſtence of the army; and that, for all proviſions 5 


in, they ſhould be paid in ready money. He concluded 


this notice with declaring, that if, notwithſtanding theſe 


aſſurances of protection, they ſhould carry off their effects 


and proviſions, and abandon the places of their habitation, 


he would treat them as enemies, and deſtroy their houſes 
with fire and ſword. To the magiſtracy of St. Maloes he 
likewiſe ſent a letter, importing, that as all the inhabitants 


of the towns and villages between Dinant, Rennes, and 
Doll, now in his 2 had deſerted their habitations, 


probably to avoid the payment of the uſual contributions; 
and he being informed that the magiſtrates had compelled 
the people of the country to retire into the town of St. 
Maloes, he now gave them notice, that if they did not im- 


mediately ſend them bac to their houſes, and come them- 


ſelves to his head- quarters, to ſettle the contributions, he 
ſhould think himſelf obliged to proceed to military execu- 
tion. Theſe threats, however, were not put in force, al- 
though the magiſtrates of St. Maloes did not think proper 
ito comply with his injunction. But it was found altogether 
mp oſſible to prevent irregularities among troops that were 


naturally licentious. Some houſes were pillaged, and 1, 
without acts of barbarity : but the offenders were broygy, 
to immediate juſtice; and it muſt be owned, as an incon 
teſtable proof of the general's humanity, that in deſtroyi;, 
the magazines of the enemy at St. Servan, which may x. 
termed the fuburbs of St. Maloes, he ordered one {11;j 
ſ{tore-houſe to be ſpared, becauſe it could not be ſet on fire 
without endangering the whole diſtrict. The Britiſh forces 
being re-embarked, including about five hundred light, 
horſe, . which had been diſciplined and carried over with , 
view to ſcour the country, the fleet was detained by con. 
trary winds in the bay of Cancalle for ſeveral days, durin 
which a deſign ſeems to have been formed for attackin 
Granville, which had been reconnoitred by ſome of the 
engineers: but, in conſequence of their report, the ſcheme 
was laid afide, and the fleet ſtood out to ſea, where it waz 
expoſed to ſome rough weather. In a few days, the wing 
blowing in a northern direction, they ſteered again towarg, 
the French coaſt, and ran in with the land near Havre. de. 
Grace, where the flat-bottomed boats, provided for land. 
ing, were hoiſted out, and a ſecond diſembarkation ex. 
pected. But the wind blowing violently towards the even. 
ing, the boats were re-ſhipped, and the fleet obliged 90 
quit the land, in order to avoid the dangers of a lec-ſhore. 
Next day, the weather being more moderate, they returned 
to the ſame ſtation, and orders were given to prepare for; 
deſcent ; but the duke of Marlborough having taken : 
view of the coaſt in an open cutter, accompanied by con. 
modore Howe, thought proper to wave the attempt. Their 
next ſtep was to bear away before the wind for Cherbouig 
in the neighbourhood of which place the fleet came to an. 
chor. Here ſome of the tranſports received the fire of fx 
difterent batteries; and a conſiderable body of troops ap. 
peared in arms to diſpute the landing; neverthelels, the 
general reſolved that the forts Querqueville, PHomme, 
and Gallet ſhould be attacked in the night by the fir 
regiment of guards. The ſoldiers were actually diſtributed 
in the flat - bottomed boats, and every preparation made for 
this enterprize, when the wind began to blow with ſuch 
violence, that the troops could not be landed without the 
moſt imminent danger and difficulty, nor properly ſuſtained 
in caſe of a repulſe, even if the diſembarkation could hate 
been effected. This attempt, therefore, was laid afide, but 
at the ſame time a reſolution taken to ſtand in towards the 
ſhore with the whole fleet, to cover a general landing. A 
diſpofition was made accordingly, but the ſtorm increaſing, 
the tranſports ran foul of each other, and the ſhips were ex. 
poſed to all the perils of a lee-ſhore, for the gale blew di. 
re&ly upon the coaſt; beſides, the proviſions * to fail, 
and the hay for the horſes was almoſt conſumed. Theſe 
concurring reaſons induced the commanders to poſtpone 
the diſembarkation to a more favourable opportunity. The 
fleet ſtood out to ſea, the tempeſt abated, they ſteered for 
the Ifle of Wight, and next day anchored at St. Helen's. 
Such was the iſſue of an enterprize achieved with conſider- 
able ſucceſs, if we conſider the damage done to the enemy's 
ſhipping, and the other objects which the miniſtry had in 
view; namely, to ſecure the navigation of the channel, 
and make a diverſion in favour of German allies, by 
alarming the French king, and obliging him? to employ 
a great number of troops to defend his coaſt from inſult 
and invaſion : but whether ſuch a mighty armament was 
neceſſary for the accompliſhment of theſe petty aims, and 
whether the ſame armament might not have been em- 
ployed in executing {ſchemes of infinitely greater advan- 
tage to the nation, we ſhall leave to the judicious reader's 
own reflexion. : = | 

The deſigns upon the coaſt of France, though interrupted 
by tempeſtuous weather, were not as yet laid aſide for the 
whole ſeaſon: but, in the mean time, the troops were dil. 
embarked on the Iſle of Wight; and one brigade marched 
to the northward, to join a body of troops with which the 
22 reſolved to augment the army of the allies in 

ermany, commanded by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 
The duke of Marlborough and lord George Sackville being 
appointed to conduct this Britiſh corps upon the continent, 
the command of the marine expeditions devolved to licu- 
tenant-general Bligh, ar! old experienced officer, who had 


| ſerved with reputation; and his royal highneſs prince Ed- 
ward, aftewards created duke of York, entered as a volun- 


tier with commodore Howe, in order to learn the rudiments 
of the ſea ſervice. The remainder of the troops being fe- 
embarked, and every thing prepared for the ſecond expe- 
dition, the fleet ſailed from St. Helen's en the firſt of Au- 
guſt; and after a tedious paſſage from calms and contra!) 
winds, anchored on the 7th in the bay of Cherbourg. BY 


0 
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his time the enemy had entrenched themſelves within a 
Now: extending from the fort Ecœurdeville, which ſtands 


about two miles to the weſtward of Cherbourg, along the 


for the ſpace of four miles, fortified with ſeveral bat- 
ne - Behind this retrenchment a bo- 
dy of horſe and infantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; 


B but as they did not advance to the open beach, the leſs 
# riſque was run in landing the Britiſh forces. At firſt a bomb- 


ketch had been ſent to anchor near the town, and throw 
{ome ſhells into the place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, 
and deceive them with regard to the place of diſembarka- 
tion, while the general had determined to land about a 
league to the weſtward of Querqueville, the moſt weſtern 
fort in the bay. The other bomb-ketches, being polted 
along ſhore, did conſiderable execution upon the entrench- 
ments, not only by throwing ſhells in the uſual way, but al- 
ſo by uſing ball-mortars, filled with great quantities of balls, 
which may be thrown to a great diſtance, and, by ſcattering 
as they fly, do abundance of miſchief. While theſe ketches 
fired without ceaſing, the grenadiers and guards were 
rowed regularly aſhore in the flat-bottomed boats, and, 


landing without oppoſition, inſtantly formed on a ſmall open 


tion of the beach, with a natural breaſt-· work 1njcheir front, 
having on the other fide a hollow way, and a village riſing 
beyond it with a ſudden aſcent : on the left, the ground was 
interſected by hedges, and covered with orchards, and from 


this quarter the enemy advanced in order. The Britith | 


troops immediately quitted the breaſt-work, in order to meet 
them half. way, and a ſtraggling fire began ; but the French 
edging to the left, took poſſeſſion of the hill, from whence 
they piqueered with the advanced poſts of the Engliſh. In 
the mean time, the reſt of the infantry were diſembarked, 
and the enemy at night retired. As the light troops were 
not yet landed, general Bligh encamped that night at the 
village of Erville, on a piece of ground that did not extend 
above 400 paces ; ſo that the tents were pitched in a crowd- 
ed and irregular manner. Next morning, the general hav- 
ing received intelligence that no parties of the enemy were 
ſeen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and that fort Quer- 
queville was entirely abandoned, made a diſpoſition for 
marching in two columns to Cherbourg. An advanced 
party took immediate poſſeſſion of Querqueville ; and the 
lines and batteries along the ſhore were now deſerted by the 
enemy. The Britiſh forces marching behind St. Aulne, 
Ecœurdeville, Hommet, and Ja Galet, found the town of 
Cherbourg likewiſe abandoned, and the gates being open, 
entered 1t without oppoſition. The citizens, encouraged by 


manifeſto containing a promiſe of protection, which had 


been publiſhed and diftributed, in order to qu et their ap- 
prehenſions, received their new gueſts with a good grace, 
overwhelming them with civilities, for which they met with 
a very ungratetul return; for as the bulk of the army was 
not regularly encamped and ſuperintended, the foldiers 
were at liberty to indulge themſelves in riot and licentiouſ- 
neſs. All night long they ravaged the adjacent country 
without reſtraint 5 and as no guards had been regularly 
placed in the ſtreets and avenues of Cherbourg, to prevent 
diſorders, the town itſelf was not exempted from pillage and 
brutality. Theſe outrages, however, were no ſooner 
known, than the general took immediate ſteps for putting a 
ſtop to them for the preſent, and preventing all irregulari- 
ties for the future. Next morning the place being recon - 
noitred, he determined to deſtroy, without delay, all the 
torts and the baſon ; and the execution of this deſign was 
left to the engineers, aſſiſted by the officers of the fleet and 
artillery. Great ſums of money had been expended upon 
the harbour and baſon of Cherbourg, which at one time was 
conſidered by the French court as an object of great im- 
portance, from its fituation reſpecting the river Seine, as 
well as the oppoſite coaſt of England ; but as the works 
were left unfiniſhed, in all appearence the plan had grown 
into difreputation. The enemy had raiſed ſeveral uncon- 
nected batteries along the bay, but the town itſelf was quite 
open and defenſeleſs. While the engineers were employed 
in demoliſhing the works, the light-horſe ſcoured the coun- 
try, and detachments were every day ſent out towards Wal- 
loign, at the diſtance of four leagues from Cherbourg, where 
the enemy were encamped, and every hour received re-en- 
torcements. Several ſkirmiſhes were fought by the out-par- 
ties of each army, in one of which capt. Lindſay, a gallant 
Joung officer, who had been very inſtrumental in training 
the light-horſe, was mortally wounded. 'The harbour and 
baſon of Cherbourg being deſtroyed, together with all the 


forts in the neighbourhood, and about twenty pieces of 
raſs cannon ſecured on board the Engliſh ſhips, a contri- 
non, amounting to about 3oool. ſterling, was exacted up- 


on the town, and a plan of re-embarkatior, concerted, as it 
appeared from the reports of peaſants and deſerters that the 
enemy were already increaſed to a formidable number. A 
flight entrenchment being raiſed, ſufficient ro defend the 
laſt divifion that ſhould be re-embarked, the ſtores and ar- 
tillery were ſhipped, and the light-horſes conveyed on board 
their reſpective tranſports, by means of platforms laid in the 
flat-bottomed veſſels. On the 16th day of Auguſt; at three 
o'clock in the morning, the forces marched from Cherbourg 
down to the beach, and re- embarked at Fort-Galet, without 
the leaſt diſturbance from the enemy. | 

This ſervice being happily performed, the fleet ſet {ail for 
the coaſt of England, and anchored in the road of Wey— 
mouth, under the high land of Portland: In two days it 
weighed and ſtood again to the ſouthward ; but was oblig- 
ed, by contrary winds, to return to the ſame riding. The 
ſecond effort, however, was more effectual. The fleet with 
ſome difficulty kept the ſea, and ſteering to the French coaſt, 
came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the 
weltward of St. Maloes, againſt which it was determined to 
make another attempt. The floops and ketches being 
ranged along ſhore to cover the diſembai kation, the troops 
landed on a fair. open beach, and a detachment of grena- 
diers was ſent to the harbour of St. Briac, above the town of 
St. Malo, where they deſtroyed about 15 (mall veſſels : but 
St. Maloes itſelf being properly ſurveyed, appeared to be 
above inſult, either from the land forces or the ſhipping. 
The mouth of the river that forms its baſon extends above 
two miles in breadth at its narroweſt part, ſo as to be out of 
the reach of land-batteries, and the entrance is defended by 
ſuch forts and batteries as the ſhips of war could not pre- 
tend to filence, conſidering the difficult navigation of the 
channels beſides 5o pieces of large cannon planted on theſe 
forts and batteries, the enemy had mounted 40 on the welt 
fide of the town ; and the baſon was, moreover, ſtrengthen- 
ed by ſeven frigates or armed veſſels, whole guns might 
have been brought to bear upon any batteries that could be 
raiſed on ſhore, as well as upon ſhips entering by the uſual 
channel. For thele ſubltantial reaſons the detign againſt. 
St. Maloes was dropped; but the general being unwilling 
to re-embark without having taken ſome ſtep for the further 
annoyance of the enemy, reſolved to penetrate into the 
country, conducting his motions, however, ſo as to be near 
the fleet, which had, by this time, quitted the bay of St. 
Lunaire, where it could not ride with any ſafety, and an- 
chored in the hay of St. Cas, about three leagues to the 
weſtward. _ e 

On Friday the 8th of September, general Bligh, with his 
little army, began. his march for Guildo, at the diſtance of 
nine miles, which he reached in the evening : next day he 
croſſed a little gut or inlet of the ſea, at low water, and his 
troops being incommoded by the peaſants, who fired at 
them from hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt with a meſ- 
ſage, intimating, that if they would not defiſt, he would re- 
duce their houles to alhes. No regard being paid to this 
intimation, the houſes were actually ſet on fire as ſoon as 
the troops had formed their camp about two miles on the 
other fide of the inlet, Next morning he procceded to the 
village of Martignon, where, after ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhing, 
the French piquets appeared, drawn up in order, to the 
number of two battalions; but having ſuſtained a few ſhot 
from the Engliſh field-pieces, and ſeeing the grenadiers ad- 
vance, they ſuddenly diſperſed. General Bligh continuing 
his rout through the village, encamped in the open ground, 
about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was this 
day reconnoitred for re-embarkation : for he now received 
undoubted intelligence, that the duke d'Aiguillon had ad- 
vanced from Breſt to Lambale, within ſix miles of the Eng- 
liſh camp, at the head of 12 regular battalions, 6 ſquadrons, 
2 regiments of militia, 8 mortars, and 10 pieces of cannon. 
The bayof St. Cas was covered by an entrenchment which 
the enemy had thrown up, to-prevent-or oppoſe any dif- 
embarkation; and on the outſide of this work there was a 
range of ſand-hills extending along ſhore, which could 
have ſerved as a cover to the enemy, from whence they 
might have annoyed the troops in re-embarking: for this 
reaton a propoſal was made to the general, that the forces 
ſhould be re- embarked from a fair open beach on the left, 
between St. Cas and Guildo; but this advice was rejected, 
and, indeed, the ſubſequent operations of the army s 
ed ſtrong of blind ſecurity and raſh preſumption. Had the 
troops decamped in the night without noiſe, in all probabi- 
lity they would have arrived at the beach before the French 
had received the leaſt intelligence of their motion; and, 
in that caſe, the whole army, conſiſting of about 6000 men, 
might have been 9 without the leaſt interrup- 
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tion : but, inſtead of this cautious manner of proceeding, 
the drums were beaten at two o'clock in the morning, as if 
with intention to give notice to the enemy, who forthwith 
repeated the ſame ſignal. The troops were in motion be- 
fore three, and though the length of the march did not ex- 
ceed three miles, the halts and interruptions were ſo nume- 
rous and frequent, that they did not arrive on the beach of 
St. Cas till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, and 
might have been happily finiſhed, had the tranſports lain 
near the ſhore, and received the men as faſt as the boats 
could have conveyed them on board, without diſtinction; 
but many ſhips rode at a conſiderable diſtance, and every 
boat carried the men on board the reſpective tranſports to 
which they belonged; a punctilio of diſpoſition by which a 
great deal of time was unneceſſarily conſumed. The ſmall 
{hips and bomb-ketches were brought near the ſhore, to 
cover the re-embarkation; and a conſiderable number of 
ſea-officers were ſtationed on the beach, to ſuperintend the 
boats? crews, and regulate the ſervice; but, notwithſtand- 
ing all their attention and authority, ſome of the boats were 
otherwiſe em; loyed than in conveying the unhappy ſoldiers. 
Had all the cutters and ſmall craft belonging to the fleet 
been properly occupied in this ſervice, the diſgrace and 
diſaſter of the day would ſcarce have happened. The Bri- 
tiſh forces had ſkirmiſhed a little on the march, but no con- 
ſiderable body of the enemy appeared until the embarkation 
was begun; then they took poſſeſſion of an eminence by a 
wind mill, and forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon 
and eight mortars, from whence they fired with conſiderable 


effect upon the ſoldiers on the beach, and on the boats in 


their paſſage. They afterwards began to march down the 
hill, partly covered by a hollow way on their left, with de- 


ſign to gain a wood, where they might form and extend 


themſelves along the front of the Engliſh, and advance 
againſt them under ſhelter of the ſand-hills; but in their 


deſcent they ſuffered extremely from the cannon and mortars 


of the ſhipping, which made great havoc, and threw them 
into confuſion. Their line of march down the hill was 
ſtaggered, and for ſome time continued in ſuſpence; then 
they turned off to one fide, extended themſelves along a hill 
to their left, and advanced in a hollow way, from whence they 
ſuddenly ruſhed out to the attac. Though the greater 
part of the Britiſh troops were already embarked, the rear- 


guard, conſiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of the firſt 


regiment of guards, remained on the ſhore, to the number 
of 1500, under the command of major-general Dury. 
This officer, ſeeing the French advance, ordered his troops 
to form in grand diviſions, and march from behind the 
bank that covered them, in order to charge the enemy be- 
fore they could be formed on the plain, Had this ſtep 
been taken when it was firſt ſuggeſted to mr. Dury, before 
the French were diſengaged from the hollow way, perhaps 
it might have fo far ſucceeded as to diſconcert and throw 
them into confuſion: but by this time they had extended 
themſelves into a very formidable front, and no hope re- 
mained of being able to withſtand ſuch a ſuperior number. 
Inſtead of attempting to fight againſt ſuch odds in an open 
field of battle, they might have retreated along the beach 


to a roc on the left, in which progreſs their right flank 


would have been ſecured by the entrenchment; and the 
enemy could not have purſued them along the ſhore, with- 
out being expoſed to ſuch a fire from the ſhipping, as in all 
probability they could not have ſuſtained. | 
This ſcheme was likewiſe propoled to mr. Dury; but he 
ſeemed to be actuated by a ſpirit of infatuation. The 
Engliſh line being drawn up in uneven ground, began the 
action with an unregular fire from right to left, which the 
enemy returned; but their uſual fortitude and reſolution. 
ſeemed to forſake them on this occaſion. They ſaw them- 
ſelves in danger of being ſurrounded, and cut in pieces; 
their officers dropped on every fide; and all hope of retreat 
was now intercepted. In this cruel dilemma their ſpirits 
failed; they were ſeiged with a panic; they faultered, they 
broke, and in leſs than five minutes after the engagement 
began they fled in the utmoſt confuſion, purſued by the 
enemy, who no ſooner ſaw them give way than they fell in 
among them with their bayonets fixed, and made a great 
carnage. General Dury being dangerouſly wounded, ran 
into the ſea, where he LL albey : and this was the fate of a 
great number, officers as well as ſoldiers. Many ſwam to- 
wards the boats and veſſels, which were ordered to give 
them all manner of aſſiſtance; but by far the greater num- 
ber were either butchered on the beach, or drowned in the 


water: a {mall body, however, inſtead of throwing them 


ſelves into the ſea, retired to the roc on the lett, where 
they made a ſtand, until they had exhauſted their ammuni- 


will always find his account in being well with the common 


the ſervice is debaſed : they loſe all ſenſe of honour, and ct 


invaſion will ſcarce over-balance the evils we have mention- 


a retreat ; and the ſevereſt diſcipline ought to be preſerved 
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tion, and then ſurrendered at diſcretion. The havoc y, 
moreover increaſed by the ſhot and ſhells diſcharged fry, 
the battery which the enemy had raiſed on the hill. The 
ſlaughter would not have been ſo great, had not the French 
ſoldiers been exaſperated by the fire from the frigat,, 
which was ſtill maintained even after the Engliſh troop 
were routed : but this was no ſooner ſilenced by a ſign, 
from the commodore, than the enemy exhibited a ng, 
example of moderation and humanity, in granting imme. 
diate quarter and protection to the vanquiſhed. Abq,, 
1000 choſen men of the Engliſh army nee e. and take 
prifoners on this occaſion : nor was the advantage cheap 
purchaſed by the French troops, among whom the ſhot and 
ſhells from the frigates and ketches had done great exec, 
tion. The clemency of the victors was the more rematk. 
able, as the Britiſh troops in this expedition had been 
ſhamefully guilty of marauding, pillaging, burning, and 
other excefles, War is ſo dreadful in itſelf, and ſo (ey 
in its conſequences, that the exerciſe of generoſity and com. 
paſſion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought ever 90 
be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We ought al 
to ule our beſt endeavours to deſerve this treatment at the 
hands of a civilized enemy. Let us be humane in our tum 
to thoſe whom the fate of war hath ſuhjected to our power: 
let us, in proſecuting our military operations, maintain the 
moſt rigid diſcipline among the troops, and religiouſly ab. 
ſtain from all acts of violence and oppreſſion. Thus, a hu. 
dable emulation will undoubtedly enſue, and the powers at 
war vie with each other in humanity and politeneſs. In 
other reſpects, the commander of an invading armamen 
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people of the country in which the deſcent is made. By 
civil treatment and ſeaſonable gratifications, they will be 
encouraged to bring into the camp regular ſupplies of pro. 
viſions and refreſhment ; they will mingle with the ſoldiers, 
and even form friendſhips among them; ſerve as guides, 
meſſengers, and interpreters; let out their cattle for hire a; 
draft-horſes; work in their own perſons as day-labourers; 
diſcover proper fords, bridges, roads, paſſes, and defiles; 
and, if artfuily managed, communicate many uſeful hints of 
intelligence. If great care and circumſpection be not ex. 
erted in maintaining diſcipline, and bridling the licentious 
diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, ſuch invaſions will be productive 
of nothing but miſcarriage and diſgrace: for this, at beſt, 
is but a piratical way of carrying on war: and the troops 
engaged in it are, in ſome meaſure, debauched by the na- 
ture of the ſervice. They are crowded together in tranſ- 
ports, where the minute particulars of military order cannot 
be obſerved, even though the good of the ſervice greatly 
depends upon a due obſervance of thefe forms. The {ol- 
diers grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanneſs and the 
exterior ornament of dreſs: they become ſlovenly, flothful, 
and alrogether unfit for a return of duty: they are tumbled 
about occaſionly in ſhips and boats, landed and re-embark- 
ed in a tumultuous manner, under a divided and diforderly 
command: they are accuſtomed to retire at the firſt report 
of an approaching enemy, and to take ſhelter on another 
element ; nay, their ſmall pillaging parties are often obliged 
to fly before unarmed peaſants, Their duty on ſuch occa- 
ſions is the moſt unmanly part of a ſoldier's office; name- 
ly, to ruin, ravage, and deſtroy. They ſoon yield to the 
temptation of pillage, and are habituared to rapine : they 
give looſe to intemperance, riot, and intoxication ; commit 
a thouſand exceſſes; and, when the enemy appears, run 
on board the ſhips with their booty. Thus the dignity of 


ſhame : they are no longer reſtricted by military laws, nor 
over-awed by the authority of officers: in a word, they de- 
generate into a ſpecies of lawleſs buccaneers. From fuch a 
total relaxation of morals and diſcipline, what can enfue 
but riot, confuſion, diſhonour, and defeat? All the ad- 
vantage that can be expected from theſe ſudden ſtarts 0! 


ed, together with the extraordinary expence of equipping 
armaments of this nature. True it is, theſe deſcents oblige 
the French king to employ a conſiderable number of Þ13 
troops for the defence of his maritime places: they ſerve. 
to ruin the trade of his ſubjects, protect the navigation 0! 
Great- Britain, and ſecure its coaſt from invaſion ; but thele 
purpoſes might be as effectually anſwered, at a much ſmaller 
expence, by the ſhipping alone. Should it be judged ex- 
pedient, however, to proſecute this deſy]tory kind of war, 
the commanders employed in it will do well to con{ider, 
that a deſcent ought never to be hazarded in an enemy 5 
country, without having taken proper precautions to ſecure 
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5 g all the operations of his campaign; that a general 
ent never to diſembark but upon a well-concerted plan, 
= commence his military tranſactions without ſome im- 
E liste point or object in view; that a re- embarkation 


echt never to be attempted, except from a clear open 
each, where the approaches of an enemy may be ſeen, 


d the troops covered by the fire of their ſhipping. Thoſe 
no preſumed to reflect upon the particulars of this laſt ex- 
BE icon owned themſelves at a loſs to account for the con- 
cd of the general, in remaining on ſhore after the deſign 
on St. Maloes was laid afide ; in penetrating ſo far into 
ae country, without any viſible object; neglecting the re- 
WE cd intelligence which he received ; communicating by 
cat of drum his midnight motions to an enemy of double 
WT... force ; loitering near ſeven hours in a march of three 
WT es; and, laſtly, attempting the re-embarkation of the 
oops at a place where no proper meaſures had been taken 
r their cover and defence. After the action of St. Cas, ſome 
BE. cilicics, by meſſage, paſſed between the duke d'Aiguillon 
ad the Engliſh commanders, who were favoured with a 
of the priſoners, including four ſea-captains ; and af- 
red that the wounded ſhould receive all poſſible comfort 
d aſſiſtance. Theſe matters being adjuſted, commodore 


owe returned with the fleet to Spithead, and the ſoldiers 


ere diſembarked. | N Ty | 
BE The ſucceſs of the attempt upon Cherbourg had elevated 


ation, by expoſing 21 pieces of French cannon in Hyde- 
Tower, amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 
this pinnacle of elation and pride they were precipitated to 


* 


be abyſs of deſpondence or dejection, by the account of 
me miſcarriage at St. Cas, which buoyed up the ſpirits of 
me French in the ſame proportion. The people of that na- 
on began to ſtand in need of ſome ſuch cordial after the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained, and the miniſtry of Verſailles did 
not fail to make the moſt of this advantage; they publiſhed 
3 pompous narrative of the battle at St. Cas, and magnified 
into a mighty victory the puny chec which they had given 
o the rear-guard of an inconſiderable detachment, The 
people received it with implicit belief, becauſe it wasagree- 
able to their paſſions, and congratulated themſelves upon 
W their ſucceſs in hyperboles, dictated by that vivacity ſo pe- 
W culiar to the French nation. 
E which the miniſters: of every nation find it neceſſary to uſe 
it certain conjunctures, in governing the turbulent and ca- 
pricious multitude. After the misfortune at St. Cas, no- 
ching further was attempted by that armament ; nor was 
my enterprize of importance achieved by the Britiſh ſhips 
In Europe during the courſe of this ſummer. The cruizers, 
however, ſtill continued active and alert. Captain Hervey, 
in the ſhip Monmouth, deſtroyed a French ſhip of forty 
guns in the iſland of Malta; an exploit of which the Mal- 
eſe loudly complained, as a violation of their neutrality. 
About 20 ſail of ſmall French veſſels were driven aſhore on 
che rocs of Bretagne, by ſome cruizers belonging to the 
| fleet commanded by lord Anton, after a ſmart engagement 
| with two frigates, under whoſe convoy they ſailed. In the 
month of November the Belliqueux, a French ſhip of war, 
| mounted with 64 guns, having, by miſtake, run up St. 
| George's channel, and anchored in Lundy-road, captain 
E daumarez, of the Antelope, then lying in King-road, imme- 
| (ately weighed and went in queſt of her, according to the 
advice he had received. When he appeared, the French 
captain heaved up his anchor, and made a ſhow of prepar- 
ing for an engagement; but ſoon hauled down his colours, 
and without firing a ſhot ſurrendered, with a complement 
01417 men, to a ſhip of inferior force, both in number of 
hands and weight of metal. —By this time the Engliſh pri- 
vaters {warmed to fuch a degree in the channel, that ſcarce 
French veſſel durſt quit the harbour, and conſequently 
there was little or no booty to be obtained. In this dearth 
ot legal prizes, ſome of the adventurers were tempted to 
| commut acts of piracy, and actually rifled the ſhips of neutral 
nauons. A Dutch veſſel, having on board the baggage and 
domeſtics belonging to the marquis de Pignatelli, embal- 
ador from the court of Spain to the king of Denmark, 
was boarded three times ſucceſſively by the crews of three 
llferent privateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged the 
old, broke open and rifled the trunks and boxes of the 
embaſſador, inſulted and even cruelly bruiſed his officers, 


"1pped his domeſtics, and carried off his effects, together 


Wh letters of credit, and a bill of exchange. Complaints 
"theſe outrages being made to the court of London, the 
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Indeed, theſe are artifices 
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lords of the admiralty promiſed, in the Gazette, à reward 
of zool. without deduction, to any perſon who ſhould diſco- 
ver the offenders concerned in theſe ads of piracy. Some 
of them were detected accordingly, and brought to condign 
puniſhment, | 
. The Dutch had for ſome time carried on a very conſider- 
able traffic, not only in taking the fair advantages of their 
neutrality, but alſo in ſupplying the French with naval 
ſtores, and tranſporting the produce of the French ſugar- 
colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by the proprietors. 
The Engliſh government, incenſed at this unfair commerce, 
proſecuted with ſuch flagrant partiality for their enemies, 
iſſued orders for the cruizers to arreſt all ſhips of neutral 
powers that ſhould have French property on board; and 


_ theſe orders were executed with rigour and ſeverity. A 


great number of Dutch ſhips were taken, and condemned 
as legal prizes, both in England and Jamaica: ſometimes 
the owners met with hard meaſure, and ſome crews were 
treated with inſolence and barbarity. The ſubjects of the 
United-Provinces railed a loud clamour againſt the Eng- 
gliſh, for having by theſe captures violated the law of na- 
tions, and the particular treaty of commerce ſubſiſting be- 
tween Great-Britain and the republic. Remonſtrances 
were made to the Engliſh miniſtry, who expoſtulated in their 
turn with the deputies of the ſtates- general; and the t vo 
nations were enflamed againſt each other with the moſt 
bitter animoſity. The Britiſh reſident at the Hague, in a 
conference with the ſtates, repreſented, that the king his 
maſter could not hope to ſee peace ſpeedily re-eſtablithed, 
if the neutral princes ſhould aſſume a right of carrying on 


the trade of his enemies : that he expected from their known 


juſtice, and the alliance by which they were ſo nearly con- 
nected with his ſubjects, they would honeſtly abandon this 
fraudulent commerce, and agree that naval ſtores ſhould be 
comprehended in the clats of contraband commodities. He 
anſwered ſome articles of the complaints they had made 
with an appearance of candour and moderation ; declared 
his majſty's abhorrence of the violences which had been 
committed upon the ſubjects of the United Provinces ; ex- 
plained the ſteps which had been taken by the Engliſh go- 
vernment to bring the offenders to juſtice, as well as to pre- 
vent ſuch outrages for the future; and aſſured them, that 
his Britannick majeſty had nothing more at heart than to re- 
new and maintain, in full force, the mutual confidence and 
friendſhip by which the maritime powers of England and 
Holland had been ſo long united. | 

Theſe profeſſions of eſteem and affection were not ſuffi- 
cient to quiet the minds and appeaſe the reſentment of the 
Dutch merchants; and the French party, which was both 
numerous and powerful, employed all their art and in— 
fluence to exaſperate their paſſions, and widen the breach 
between the two nations. The court of Verſailles, did not 
fail to ſeize this opportunity of inſinuation: while, on one 
hand, their miniſters and emiſſaries in Holland exaggerated 
the indignities and injuries which the ſtates had ſuſtained 
trom the infolence and rapacity of the Englith ; they, on 
the other hand, flattered and ca'oled them with little ad- 
vantages in trade, and formal profeſſions of reſpe&. Such 
was the memorial delivered by the count d' Affry, intimat- 
ing that the empreſs- queen being under an abſolute neceſſity 
of emploving all her forces to defend her hereditary domi- 
nions in Germany, ſhe had been obliged to withdraw her 
troops from Oſtend and Nieuport; and applied to the 
French king, as her ally neareſt at hand, to garriſon theſe 
two places, which, however, ſhould be reſtored at the 
peace, or ſooner, ſhould her imperial majeſty think proper. 
The ſpirit of the Dutch merchants at this juncture, and 
their ſentiments with reſpe& to England, appeared with 


very high colouring in a memorial to the ſtates-general, 


ſubſcribed by 269 traders, compoſed and preſented with 
equal ſecreſy and circumſpection. In this famous remon- 
{trance they complained, that the violences and unjuſt de- 
predations committed by the Engliſh ſhips of war and pri- 
vateers on the veſſels and effects of them and their fellow- 
ſubjects were not only continued, but daily multiplied; and 


cruelty and exceſs carried to ſuch a pitch of wanton bar- 


barity, that the petitioners were forced to implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their high- mightineſſes to protect, in the moſt 
efficacious manner, the commerce and navigation, which 
were the two ſinews of the republic. For this neceſſary 
purpoſe they offered to contribute each his contingent, and 
to arm at their own charge; and other propoſitions were 
made for an immediate augmentation of the marine. While 
this party induſtriouſly exerted all their power and credit 


to effect a rupture with England, the princeſs Gouvernante 
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employed all her intereſt and addreſs to divert them from 
this object, and alarm them with reſpect to the power and 
deſigns of France; againſt which ſhe earneſtly exhorted 
them to augment their military forces by land, that they 
might be prepared to defend themſelves againſt all invaſion. 
At the ſame time, ſhe ſpared no pains to adjuſt the diffe- 
rences between her huſband's country and her father's king- 
dom; and, without doubt, her healing councils were of 
great efficacy in preventing matters from coming to a very 
dangerous extremity. | 

The whole ſtrength of Great-Britain during this cam- 
paign was not exhauſted in petty deſcents upon the coaſt 
of France. The continent of America was the great theatge 
on which her chief vigour was diſplayed ; nor did ſhe fail 
to exert herſelf in ſucceſsful efforts againſt the French ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Africa. The whole gum trade, 
from Cape-Blanco to the river Gambia, an extent of 500 
miles, had been engroſſed by the French, who built Fort— 
Louis within the mouth of the Senegal, extending their 
factories near 300 leagues: up that river, and on the fame 
coaſt had fort ified the iſland of Goree, in which they main- 
tained a confiderable garriſon. The gum-ſenega, of which 
a great quantity is uſed by the manufacturers of England, 
being wholly in the hands of the enemy, the Engliſh dealers 
were obliged to buy it at ſecond hand from the Dutch, who 
purchafed it of the French, and exacted an exorbitant price 
for that commodity. This conſideration forwarded the 
plan for annexing the country to the poſſeſſion of Great- 
Britain. The project was firſt conceived by mr. Thomas 
Cumming, a ſenſible quaker, who, as a private merchant, 
had made a voyage to Portenderrick, an adjoining part of 
the coaſt, and contracted a perſonal acquaintance with 
Amir, the Moorith king of Legibeli%. He found this 
African prince well diſpoted towards the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, whom he publicly preferred to all other Europeans, 
and fo exaſperated againſt the French, that he declared he 
ſhould never be eaſy till they were exterminated from the 
river Senegal. At that very time he had commenced hoſ- 
tilities againſt them, and earneſtly deſired that the king of 
England would fend out an armament to reduce Fort-Louis 
and Goree, with ſome ſhips of force to protect the traders. 
In that caſe, he promſed to join his Britannick majeſty's 
forces, and grant an excluſive trade to his ſubjects. Mr 
Cumming, not only perceived the advantages that would 
refult from ſuch an excluſive privilege with regard to the 
gum, but foreſaw many other important conſequences of an 


extenſive trade in a country, which, over and above the 


eum-{enega, contains many valuable articles, ſuch as gold- 
duſt, elephants-tecth, hides, cotton, bees-wax, flaves, 
oftrich-teathers, indigo, ambergris, and civet. Elevated 
with the proſpect of an acquiſition ſo valuable to his coun- 
try, this honelt quaker was equally minute and indefatiga- 
ble in his enquiries touching the commerce of the coaſt, 
as well as the ſtrength and fituation of the French ſettle- 
ments on the river Senegal; and, at his return to England, 
actually formed the plan of an expedition for the conqueſt 
of Fort-Louis. This was preſented to the board of trade, 
by whom 1t was approved, after a ſevere examination ; but 
it required the patriotic zcal and invincible perſeverance 
of Cumming to ſurmount a variety of obſtacles before it 
was adopted by the miniſtry ; and even then it was not ex- 
ecuted in its full extent. He was abridged of one large 
ip, and in lieu of 600 land-forces, to be drafted from dif- 
terent regiments, which he in vain demanded, firſt from the 
duke of Cumberland, and afterwards from lord Ligonier, 
the lords of the admiralty allotted 200 marines only tor this 
ſervice. After repeated ſollicitations he, in the year 1757, 


obtained an order, that the two annual ſhips bound to the 


coaſt of Guinea ſhould be joined by a ſloop and two buſſes, 
and make an attempt upon the French ſettlement in the 
river Senegal. Theſe ſhips, however, were detained by 
contrary winds until the ſeaſon was too far advanced to ad- 
mit a probability of ſucceſs, and therefore the defign was 
poltponed. . In the beginning of the preſent year, mr. Cum- 
ming being re-enforced with the intereſt of a conſiderable 
merchant in the city, to whom he had communicated the 
plan, renewed his application to the miniſtry, and they re- 
ſolved to hazard the enterprize. A ſmall ſquadron was 
equipped for this expedition, under the command of cap- 


4 The names the natives give to that part of South Barbary, known to 
merchants and navigators by that of the Gum Coaſt, and called in maps the 
Sandy Deſert of Sara, and ſometimes Zara, 

© On this occaſion mr, Cumming may ſeem to have acted directly con- 
trary to the tenets of his religious profeſſion ; but he ever declared to the 
miniſtry that he was fully perſuaded his ſchemes might be accompliſhed with- 
out the effuſſion of human blood; and that if he thought otherwiſe, he would 
by no means have concerned himſelf about them. He alſo deſired, let the 
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deſign. 
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tain Marſh, having on board a body of marines, command. 


ed by major Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, t. 

pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable gung 
tity of warlike ſtores and ammunition. Captain Walle, 
was appointed engineer; and mr. Cumming was concerned 
as a principal director and promoter of the expedition“ 
This little armament failed in the beginning of March. 
and in their paſſage touched at the iſland of Teneriff, where 
while the ſhips ſupplicd themſelves with wine and water 
mr. Cumming proceeded in the Swan ſloop to Portenge, 
rick, being charged with a letter of credence to his 000 
friend the king of that country, who had favoured him in 
his laſt viſit with an excluſive trade on that coaſt, by a for. 
mal charter, written in the Arrabick language. This prince 
was now up the country, engaged in a war with his nei 
bours, called the Diable-Moors ; and the queen- dosage 
who remained at Portenderrick, gave mr. Cumming to d. 
derſtand, that ſhe could not ar preſent ſpare any troop; ks 
Join the Engliſh in their expedition againſt Senegal: hi 
ſhe ailured him, that ſhould the French be exterminated 
ſhe and her ſubjects would go thither and ſettle. ln th 
mean time, one of the chiefs, called prince Amir, diſpatch. 
ed a meſſenger to the king, with advice of their arrival and 
He declared that he would, with all poſſible jj. 
gence, aflemble 300 warriors to join the Engliſh tt. 

and that, in bis opinion, the king would re-entorce chem 
with a detachment from his army. By this time captain 
Marſh, with the reſt of the armament, had arrived at Por. 
tenderrick, and fearing that the enemy might receive int 
mation of his deſign, reſolved to proceed on the expedition 

without waiting for the promiſed auxiliaries. On the 220 
day of April he weighed anchor, and next day at four 
o'clock, diſcovered the French flag flying upon Fort-Loujs 

ſituated in the midſt of a pretty conſiderable town, which 
exhibited a very agreeable appearance. The commodore 
having made prize of a Dutch ſhip richly laden with gum, 
which lay at'anchor without the bar, came to an anchor in 
Senegal: road, at the mouth of the river: and here he per. 
ceived ſeveral armed floops which the enemy had detached 
to defend the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely dange- 
rous. All the boats were employed in conveying the ſtore; 
into the ſmall craft, while three of the ſloops continued 
exchanging fire over a narrow tongue of land with the vel 
{els of the enemy, conſiſting of one brig and ſix armed 
ſloops, mounted with great guns and ſwivels. At length, 
the channel being diſcovered, and the wind, which generally 
blows down the river, chopping about, captain Millar, of 
the London buſs, ſeiſed that opportunity; and paſting the 
bar with a flowing ſheet, dropped anchor on the intide, 
where he lay till night, expoſed to the whole fire of the 
enemy. Next day he was joined by the other ſmall veſſels, 
and a regular engagement enſued. This was warmly 
maintained on both ſides, until the buſſes and one dogger 
running a-ground, immediately bulged, and were filled with 
water. Then the troops they contained took to their boats 
and with ſome difficulty reached the ſhore, where they form- 
ed in a body, and were foon joined by their companions 
from the other veſſels; fo that now the whole amounted tv 
390 marines, beſides the detachment of artillery. As tho; 
laid their account with being attacked by the natives, who 
lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance, ſeemingly determined to op- 
pole the deſcent, they forthwith threw up an entrenchment, 
and began to diſembark the ſtores, great part of which lay 
under water, While they were employed in raifing this oc- 
caſional defence, the negroes came in great numbers and 


gh. 


ſubmitted; and on the ſucceeding day they were re-enforced- 


by 350 ſeamen, who paſſed the bar in floops, with their 
enfigns and colours flying. | 

They had made no further progreſs in their operations, 
when two French deputies arrived at the intrenchment, with 
propoſals for a capitulation from the governor of Fott- 
Louis. After ſome heſitation, captain Marth and mac! 
Maſon agreed, that all the white people belonging to the 
French company at Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted io 
France in an Engliſh vetlel, without being deprived ct 
their private effects, provided all the merchandiſe and un- 
coined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to the victors; and 
that all the forts ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, provifions, and 
every article belonging to the company in that river ſhould 


conſequence be what it might, his brethren ſhould not be chargeable with 
what was his own ſingle act.— If it was the firſt military ſcheme of any qua- 
ker, let it be remembered it was alſo the firſt ſucceſsfuFxpedition of this war, 
and one of the firſt that ever was carried on according to the pacific ſyſtem 
of the quakers, without the loſs of a drop of blood on either fide. 

This is the name by which the ſubjects of Legibelli diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
Brackna, who inhabit the country farther up the river Senegal, and are In 
conſtant alliance with the French. | 
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be put into the hands of the Erigliſh immediaetly after the 
capitulation could be ſigned. They promiſed that the free 
natives living at Fort-Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion 
of their effects, and in the free exerciſe of their religion; 
and that all negroes, mulattoes, and others, who could 
prove themlelves free, ſhould have it in their option either 
to remain in the place, or remove to any part of the coun- 
ty. The captains Campbell and Walker were imme— 
diately (ent up the river with a flag of truce, to ſee the ar- 
ticles ſigned and executed; but they were fo retarded by 
the rapidity of the ſtream, that they did not approach the 
fort till three in the morning. As ſoon as the day broke 
they hoiſted their flag, and rowed up towards a battery on a 
point of the ifland, where they lay upon their oars very 
near a full hour, beating the chamade; but no notice taken 
of their approach. This reſerve appearing myſterious, they 
retired down the river to their intrenchment, where they 
underſtood that the negroes on the iſland were in arms, and 
had locked up the French in Fort-Louis, refolving to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity, unleſs they ſhould be included 
in the capitulition. This intelligence was communicated in 
a ſecond letter trom the governor who likewiſe informed the 
Englith commander, that unleſs the French director-gene- 
ral {ſhould be permitted to remain with the natives, as a 
a ſureity for that article of the capitulation in which they 
were concerned, they would allow themſelves to be cut in 
pieces rather than ſubmit. This requeſt being granted, 
the Engliſh forces began their march to Fort-Louis, ac- 
companied by a number of long boats, in which the artil- 
lery and itores had been embarked. The French ſeeing 
them advance immediately ſtruc their flag; and major 
Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he found ninety- 
two pieces of cannon, with trealure and merchandize to a 
conſiderable value. The corporation and burghers of the 
town of Senegal ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to his 
Britannick ma eſty: the neighbouring princes, attended 
by numerous retinues, viſited the commander, and con- 


cluded treaties with the Engliſh nation, and the king of 


Portenderrick, or Legibelli ſent an embaflador from his 
camp to major Maſon, with preſents, compliments of con- 
gratulation, and affurances of friend{hip. The number 
of tree independent negroes and mulattoes tettled at 
Senegal, amounted to three thouſand, and many of theſe 
enjoyed flaves and poſſeſſions of their own. The two 
French factories of Podore and Galam, the latter fituated 
nine hundred mules farther up the river, were included in 
the capitulation; to that Great-Britain, almoſt without 
ſtriking a blow, found herſelf poſſefſed of a conqueſt, 
from which, with proper management, ſhe may derive in— 
conceivable riches. This important acquiſition was in a 
great meaſure, if not entirely owing to the ſagacity, zeal, 
and indefatigable efforts of mr. Cumming, who not only 
formed the plan and follicited the armament, but alſo at- 
tended the execution of it in perſon, at the hazard of his 
life, and to the interruption of his private concerns. 
Fort-Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh garriſon, and 
ſome armed veſſels left to guard the patlage of the bar, 
at the mouth of the river, the great ſhips proceeded to 
make an attempt upon the iſland of Goree, which lies at 
the diſtance of thirty leagues from Senegal. There the 
French company had conſiderable magazines and ware- 
houles, and lodged the negro flaves until they could be 
ſhipped for the Weſt-Indies. If the additional force which 
mr. Cumming propoſed ſor the conqueſt of this iſland 
had been added to the armament, in all probability the 
iſland would have been reduced, and in that caſe, the na- 
tion would have ſaved the conſiderable expence of a {ubſe- 
quent expedition againſt it, under the conduct of commo- 
dore Keppel. At preſent, the ſhips by which Goree 
was attacked were found unequal to the attempt, and the 
expedition miſcaried accordingly, though the miſcarriage 
was attended with little or no damage to the aſlailants. 
Scenes of {till greater importance were acted in North- 
America, where, excluſive of the fleet and marines, tbe go- 
vernment had aflembled about zo, ooo men, including 
22,000 regular troops. The earl of Loudoun having re- 
turned to England, the chief command in America deyolved 


on major-gencral Abercrombie g but as the objects of oper- 


ation were various, the forces were divided into three de- 
cached bodies, under as many different commanders. About 
12,000 were deſtined to undertake the ſiege of Louiſbourg, 
on the iſland of Cape-Breton. The general himſelf reſerved 


The victors, however, committed a very great miſtake in allowing them to 


Qrry off their books and accounts, the perutal of which would have been of 
_ Uſinite ſervice to the Engliſh mcrchants, by informing them of the commodi- 
ics, their value, the proper ſeaſons, and methods of proſecuting the trade, 
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near 16,000 for the reduction of Crown- point, a fort ſitu- 
ated on lake Champlain: 8000, under the conduct of bri- 
gadier-general Forbes, were allotted for the conqueſt of 
Fort du Queſne, which ſtood a great way to the ſouthward, 
near the river Ohio ; and a contiderable garriſon was left at 
Annapolis, in Nova- Scotia. The reduction of Louiſbourg 
and the iſland of Cape- Breton being an object of immedi- 
ate conſideration, was undertaken with all poſſible diſpatch. 
Major-general Amherſt being joined by admiral Boſcawen, 
wich the fleet and forces from Eugland, the whole arma— 
ment, conſiſting of 157 ſail, took their departure from the 
harbour of Halifax, in Nova- Scotia, on the 28th of May, 
and on the 2d of June part of the tranſports anchored in the 
bay of Gabarus, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of 
Louiſbourg. The garriſon of this place, commanded by 
the chevalier Drucour, conſiſted of 2 500 regular troops, 


zoo militia, formed of the burghers, and towards the end of 


the ſiege they were re-enforced by 350 Canadians, includ- 
ing bo Indians. The harbour was fecured by fix ſhips of 
the line ®, and five frigates, three of which the enemy ſunk 
acroſs the harbour's mouth, in order to render it inaccefible 
to the Engliſh ſhipping. The fortifications were in bad re- 
pair, many. parts of chem crumbling down the covered way, 
and ſeveral baſtions expoſed in ſuch a manner as to be en- 
hladed by the beſiegers, and no part of the town fecure 


from the effects of cannonading and bombardment. The 


governor had taken all the precautions in his power to pre- 
vent a landing, by eſtabliſhing a chain of poſts, that extend- 
ed two leagues and a halt along the molt inacceſſible parts 
of the beach: entrenchments were thrown up, and batte— 


ries erected ; but there were ſome intermediate places which 
could not be properly ſecured, and in one of theſe the Eng- 


liſh troops were diſembarked. The diſpoſition being made 
tor landing, a detachment, in ſeveral floops, under convoy, 


paſſed by the mouth of the harbour towards Lorembec, in 


order to draw the enemy's attention that way, while the 
landing ſhould really be effected on the other fide of the 
town. On the 8th day of June, the troops being aſſembled 
in the boats before day-break, in three divifions, ſeveral 
ſloops and frigates, that were ſtationed along ſhore in the 
bay of Gabarus, began to ſcour the beach with their hot; 


and after the fire had continued about a quarter of an hour, 


the boats, containing the diviſion on the left, were rowed 


towards the ſhore, under the command of brigadier-general 


Wolfe, an accompliſhed officer, who, in the ſequel, diſ- 
played very extraordinary proofs of military genius. At 


the fame time the two other diviſions, on the right and in 


the centre, commanded by the brigadiers Whitmore and 
Laurence, made a ſhow of landing, 1n order to divide and 
diſtract the enemy. Notwithſtanding an impetuous turf, 
by which many boats were overſet, and a very ſevere fire 
of cannon and muſketry from the enemy's batteries, which 
did conſiderable execution, brigadier Wolfe purſued his 
point with admirable courage and deliberation. The ſol— 
diers leaped into the witer with the moſt cageralacrity, and, 
gaining the ſhore, attacked the enemy in ſuch a manner, 
that in a few minutes they abandoned their works and ar- 
tillery, and fled in the utmoſt contuſion. The other divi- 
ſions landed alſo, but not without an obſtinate oppoſition ; 


and the ſtores, with the artillery, being brought on ſhore, . 


the town of Louiſbourg was formally inveſted. The dith- 
culty of landing ſtores and implements in boiſterous wea— 
ther, and the nature of the ground, which, being marſhy, 
was unfit for the conveyance of heavy cannon, retarded the 
operations of the ſiege. Mr Amherſt made his approaches 
with great circumſpection, ſecuring his camp with redoubts 
and epaulements from any attacs of Canadians, of which 
he imagined there was a conſiderable body behind him on 
the iſland, as well as from the fire of the French ſhipping in 


the harbour, which would otherwiſe have annoyed hun ex- 


tremely in his advances. 

The governor of Louiſbourg having deſtroyed the grand 
battery, which was detached from the body of the place, 
and recalled his out-polts, prepared for making a vigorous 
defence. A very ſevere fire, well directed, was maintained 
againſt the beſiegers and their works, from the town, the 
iſland battery, and the ſhips in the harbour; and divers ſal- 
lies were made, though without much effect. In the mean 
time brigadier Wolfe, with a ſtrong detachment, had 
marched round the north-eaſt part of the harbour, and ta- 
ken poſleſſion of the lighthouſe- point, where he erected ſe- 
veral batteries againſt the ſhips and the iſland fortification, 


*The Prudent, of ſeventy-fonr guns; the Entreprenant, of ſeventy- four 
une; the Capricieux, Celebre, and Bienfaiſant, of ſixty- four guns each; the 
Apollo of fifty guns; the Chevre, Biche, Fidelle, Diana, and Echo frigates, 
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which laſt was ſoon ſilenced. On the 19th*day of June the 
Echo, a French frigate, was taken by the Engliſh cruizers, 
after having eſcaped from the harbour : from the officers 
on board *f abi ſhip the admiral learned that Bizarre, ano» 
ther frigate, had ſailed from thence on the day of the diſ- 
embarkation, and the Comete had ſucceſsfully followed her 
example. Beſides the regular approaches to the town, con- 
ducted by the engineers under the immediate command and 
inſpection of general Amherſt, divers batteries were raiſed 
by the detached corps under brigadier Wolfe, who exerted 
himſelf with amazing activity, and grievouſly incommoded 
the enemy, both of the town and the ſhipping. On the 
21ſt day of July the three great ſhips, the Entreprenant, 
Capricieux, and Celebre, were ſet on fire by a bomb-ſhell, 
and burnt to aſhes, ſo that none remained but the Prudent 
and Bienfaiſant, which the admiral undertook to deſtroy. 
For this purpoſe, in the night between the 25th and 26th 
days of the month, the boats of the ſquadron were in two 
diviſions detached into the harbour, under the command of 
two young captains, Laforey and Balfour. They accord- 
ingly penetrated, in the dark, through a terrible fire of can- 
non and muſquetty, and boarded the enemy ſword in hand. 
The Prudent, being a-ground, was ſet on fire, and deſtroy- 
ed, but the Bienfaiſant was towed out of the harbour, in 
triumph. In the proſecution of the ſiege, the admiral and 
general co-operated with remarkable harmony ; the former 
cheafully aſſiſting the latter with cannon and other imple- 
ments; with detachments of marines to maintain poſts on 
ſhore, with parties of ſeamen to a& as pioneers, and concur 
in working the guns and mortars. The fire of the town 
was managed with equal {kill and activity, and kept up with 
great perſeverance ; until, at length, their ſhipping being 
all taken or deſtroyed, the caſerns 5 ruined in the two prin- 
cipal baſtions, 40 out of 52 pieces of cannon diſmounted, 
broke, or rendered unſerviceable, and divers practicable 
breaches effected, the governor, in a letter to mr. Amherſt, 
propoſed a capitulation on the ſame articles that were grant- 
ed to the Engliſh at Port-Mahon. In anſwer to this propo- 
ſal he was given to underſtand, that he and his garriſon muſt 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, otherwiſe he might 
next morning expect a general aſſault by the ſhipping un- 
der admiral Boſcawen. The chevalier Drucour, piqued at 
the ſeverity of theſe terms, replied, that he would, rather 
than comply with them, ſtand an aſſault; but the commiſſa- 
ry-general, and intendant of the colony, preſented a peti— 
tion from the traders and inhabitants of the place, in conſe- 
quence of which he ſubmitted. On the 27th day of July 
three companies of grenadiers, commanded by major Far- 
quhar, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern gate; and brigadier 
Whitmore was detached into the town, to fee the garriſon 
lay down their arms, and deliver up their colours on the el- 
planade, and to poſt the neceſſary guards on the ſtores, 
magazines, and ramparts. Thus, at the expence of about 
400 men killed and wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion of the important iſland of Cape-Breton, and the ſtrong 
town of Louiſbourg, in which the victors found 221 pieces 
of cannon, with 18 mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of 
{tores and ammunition. The merchants and inhabitants 
were ſent to France in Engliſh bottoms, but the garriſon, 
together with the ſea ofticers, marines, and mariners, 
amounting in all to g637 priſoners, were tranſported to 
England. The loſs of Louiſbourg was the more ſeverely 
felt by the French King, as it had been attended with the 
deſtruction of ſo many conſiderable ſhips and frigates. The 


particulars of this tranſaction were immediately brought o 


England, in a veſſel diſpatched for that purpoſe, with cap- 
tain Amherſt, brother to the commander, who was alſo en- 
truſted with eleven pair of colours taken at Louiſbourg : 
theſe were, by his majeſty's order, carried in pompous pa- 
rade, eſcorded by detachments of horſe and foot guards, 
with kettle drums and trumpets, from the palace of Ken- 
ſington to St. Paul's cathedral, where they were depoſited 
as trophies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and other noiſy ex- 
preſſions of triumph and exultation. Indeed, the public 
rejoicings for the conqueſt of Louiſbourg where diffuſed 
through every part of the Britiſh dominions, and addrefles 
of congratulation were preſented to the king by a great num- 
ber of flouriſhing towns and corporations. 

After the reduction of Cape- Breton, ſome ſhips where 
detached, with a body of troops under the command of 
lieutenant colonel lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland 


It may not he amiſs to obſerve, that a cavalier, which admiral Knowles 


had built at an enormous expence to the nation, while Loyiſbourg remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh in the laſt war, was in the courſe of this ſiege, 
entirely demoliſhed by two or three ſhots from one of the Britiſh batteries; 
ſo admirably had this piece of fortification been contrived and executed, un- 
der the eye of that profound engineer. 
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of St. John, which alſo lies in the gulf of St. Laurence, ang 
by its fertility in corn and cattle, had. ſince the beginning of 
the war ſupplied Qyebeck with conſiderable quantities 9f 
proviſion. Ir was likewiſe the aſylum to which the French 
neutrals of Annapolis fled for ſhelter from the Englith go 
vernment ; and the retreat from whence they and the Indi. 
ans uſed to make their ſudden irruptions into N ova - Scotia. 
where they e the moſt inhuman barbarities on the 
defenſeleſs ubjects of Great-Britain. The number of inha. 
bitants amounted to 4100, who ſubmitted, and brought in 
their arms: then lord Rollo took poſſeſſion of the goyer. 
nor's quarters, where he found ſeveral ſcalps of Englimen 
whom the ſavages had aſſaſſinated, in conſequence of th. 
encouragement they received from their French patrons ang 
allies, who gratified them with a certain premium for ever 
ſcalp they produced. The ifland was ſtocked with aboye 
10,000 head of blac cattle, and ſome of the farmers raiſed 
each 1200 buſhels of corn annually for the market of Que. 


beck. 


The joy and ſatisfaction ariſing from the conqueſt ot 
Louiſbourg and St. John was not a little checked by the 
diſaſter which betel the main body of the Britiſh forces in 
America, under the immediate conduct of general Aber. 
crombie, who, as we have already obſerved, had propoſed 
the reduction of the French forts on the lakes George and 
Champlain, as the chief objects of his enterprize, with 3 
view to ſecure the frontier of the Britiſh colonies, and open 
. for the future conqueſt of Canada. In the begin. 
ning of July his forces, amounting to near 7000 regular 
troops, and 10,000 provincials, embarked on the lake 
George, in the neighbourhood of lake Champlain, on board 
of 900 batteaus, and 135 whale-boats, with proviſion, ar. 
tillery, and ammunition; ſeveral pieces of cannon being 
mounted on rafts to cover the purpoſed landing, which wa; 
next dayeftected without oppoſition. The general's deſign 
was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a fort fituated on a tongue of 
land, extending between lake George and a narrow gut that 
communicates with lake Champlain. This fortification was 
on three ſides, ſurrounded with water, and in front nature 
had fecured it with a moraſs. The Engliſh troops being 


diſembarked, were immediately formed into three columns, 


and began their march to the enemy's advanced poſt, con- 
fiſting of one battalion, encamped behind a breaſt-work of 
logs, which they now abandoned with precipitation, after 
having ſet them on fire, and burned their tents and imple. 
ments. The Britiſh forces continued their march in the 
ſame order; but the rout lying through a thic wood that 
did not admit of any regular progreſſion or paſſage, and the 
guides proving extremely ignorant, the troops were bewil- 
dered, and the columns broken by falling in one upon ano- 
ther. Lord Howe being advanced at the head of the right 
centre column, encountered a French detachment who had 
likwiſe loſt their way in the retreat from the advanced poſt, 


and a warm ſkirmiſh enſuing, the enemy were routed with 


conſiderable loſs, a good number were killed, and 148 were 
taken priſoners, including five officers. This petty advan 
tage was dearly bought with the loſs of lord Howe, who 
tell in the beginning of the action, unſpeakably regretted 
as a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing talents, who 


had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner by his cou- | 


rage, activity, and rigid obſervation of military diſcipline, 
and had acquired the eſteem and affection of the foldiery 
by his generoſity, ſweetneſs of manners, and engaging ad- 
dreſs. The general perceiving the troops were greatly fa- 
tigued and diſordered from want of reſt and retreſhment, 


thought it adviſeable to march bac to the landing-place, 


which they reached about eight in the morning. Then he 
detached heutenant-colonel Bradſtreet, with one regula: 
regiment, fix companies of the royal Americans, with the 
batteau-men, and a body of rangers, to take poſſeſſion of 3 
ſaw-mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, which the 
enemy had abandoned. This poſt being ſecured, the ge- 
neral advanced again towards Ticonderoga, where he un- 
derſtood from the priſoners the enemy had aſſembled eight 
battalions, with a body of Canadians and Indians, amount- 
ing in all to 6000, Theſe, they ſaid, being encamped betore 
the fort, were employed in making a formidable entrench- 
ment, were they intended-to wait for a re-enforcement 0 
3000. men, who had been detached under the commando 
M. de Levi, to make a diverſion on the fide of the Mohawk 
river h; but upon intelligence of mr. Abercrombie's ap- 


b This officer intended to have made an irruption through the paſs ot 
Oneida on the Mohawks river, but was recalled before he could execute his 
deſign, General Abercombie afterwards ſent thither brigadier Stand, 


with a conſiderable body of Provincials: and this important paſs was ſecured 
by a fort built at that juncture, | | 
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roach, were now recalled for the defenſe of Ticonderoga: 
This information determined the Engliſh general to ſtrike, 
if poſſible, ſome deciſive ſtroke before the junction could 
be effected. He, therefore, early next morning ſent his 
engineer acroſs the river on the oppoſite fide of the fort, to 
reconnoitre the enemy's entrenchments, and he reported, 
that the works being ſtill unfiniſhed, might be attempted 
with a good proſpect of ſucceſs. A diſpoſition was made 
accordingly for the attac, and after | roper guards had been 
left at the ſaw-mill and the landing place, the whole army 
was put in motion. They advanced with great alacrity to- 
wards the entrenchment, which, however, they found alto- 
ether impracticable. The breaſt-work was raiſed eight 
{2 high, and the ground before it covered with an abattis, 
or felled trees, with their boughs pointing outwards, and 
projecting in ſuch a manner as to render the entrenchment 
almoſt inacceſſible. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouraging 
difficulties, the Britiſh troops marched up to the aſſault with 
an undaunted refolution, and ſuſtained a terrible fire with- 
out flinching. They endeavoured to cut their way through 
theſe embarraſlments with their ſwords, and ſome of them 
even mounted the parapet; but the enemy were fo well 
covered, that they could deliberately direct their fire with- 
| out the leaſt danger to themſelves: the carnage was there- 
fore conſiderable, and the troops began to fall into confu- 
fon, after ſeveral repeated attacs, which laſted above four 
hours, under the molt diladvantageous circumſtances. The 
general, by this time, faw plainly that no hope of ſucceſs 
remained; and, in order to prevent a total defeat, took 
meaſures for the retreat of the army, which retired unmo- 
leſted to their former camp, with the loſs of about 1800 
killed or wounded, including a great number of officers. 
Every corps of regular troops behaved, on this unfortunate 
occaſion, with remarkable intrepidity, but the greateſt loſs 
was ſuſtained by lord John Murray's Highland regiment, 
of which above one-half of the private men, and 25 officers, 
were either ſlain upon the ſpot, or deſperately wounded. 
Mr Abercrombie, unwilling to ſtay in the neighbourhood 
of the enemy with forces which had received ſuch a diſpi— 
riting chec, retired to his batteaus, and re-embarking the 
troops, returned to the camp at Lake-George, from whence 
he had taken his departure. Cenſure, which always at- 
tends miſcarriage, did not ſpate the character of this com- 
mander; his attac was air gun age as raſh, and his retreat 
as puſillanimous. In ſuch caſes, allowance muſt be made 
for the peviſhneſs of diſappointment, and the clamour of 
connexion. How far mr. Abercrombie acquitted himſelf 
in the duty of a general we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
but if he could depend upon the courage and diſcipline of 
his forces, he ſurely had nothing to fear, after the action, 
from the attempts of the enemy, to whom he would have 
been ſuperior in number, even though they had been joined 
by the expected re- enforcement: he might, therefore, 
have remained on the ſpot, in order to execute ſome other 
enterprize when he ſhould be re-enforced in his turn ; for 
genenl Amherſt no ſooner heard of his diſaſter than he re- 
turned with the troops from Cape- Breton, to New-England, 
after naving left a Hrang garriſon in Louiſbourg. At the 
head of fix regiments he began his march to Albany, about 
the middle of September, in order to join the forces on the 
lake, that they might undertake ſome other ſervice before 
the faſon ſhould be exhauſted. | 
In the mean time, general Abercrombie had detached 
lieutenant-colonel Bradſtreet, with a body of 3000 men, 
chieftv Provincials, to execute a plan which this officer had 
tormed againſt Cadariqui, or Fort-Frontenac, fituated on 
the torth ſide of the river St. Laurence, juſt where it takes 
its ong in from the Lake-Ontario, To the fide of this lake 
he hmetrated with his detachment, and embarking in ſome 
floop and batteaux, provided for the purpoſe, landing with- 
in a mile: of Fort-Frontenac, the garriſon of which con- 
liſting of #10 men, with a few Indians, immediately ſurren- 
derel at diſcretion. - Conſidering the importance of this 
poſt, which, in a great meaſure, commanded the mouth of 
the rver St. Laurence, and ſerved as a magazine to the more 
ſoutlern caſtles, the French general was inexcuſable for 
leavng it in ſuch a nee condition. The fortifica- 
tion Itſelf was inconſiderable and ill contrived; neverthe- 
les, it contained 60 pieces of cannon, 16 {mall mortars, 
withan immenſe quantity of merchandize and proviſions, 
depiſited for the uſe of the French forces detached againſt 
brigdier Forbes, their weſtern garriſons, and Indian allies, 
as well as for the ſubſiſtence of the corps commanded by 
M. le Levi, en his enterprize againſt the Mohawk river. 
Mr }radftreet not only reduced the fort without bloodſhed, 
but lſo made himſelf maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping 


* 
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on the lake, amountitig to nine armed veſſels, ſome of which 
carried 18 guns. Two of theſe mr. Bradſtreet conveyed to 
Oſwego, whither he returned with his troops, after he had 
deſtroyed Fort-Frontenac, with all the artillery, ſtores, pro- 
viſions, and merchandize which it contained. In conſe- 
quence of this exploit, the French troops to the fouthward 
were expoſed to the hazard of ſtarving; but it is not eaſy 
to conceive the general's reaſon for giving orders to aban- 
don and deſtroy a fort, which, it properly ſtrepgthened and 
ſuſtained, might have rendered the Engliſh malters of the 
Lake-Ontario, and grievouſly harraſſed the enemy, both 
in their commerce, and expeditions to the weſtward: In- 
deed, great part of the Indian trade centered at Frontenac, 
to which place the Indians annually repaired from all parts 
of America, ſome of them at the diſtance of a 1000 miles, 
and here exchanged their furs for European commodities. 
So much did the French traders excel the Engliſh in the 
art of conciliating the affection of thoſe ſavage tribes, that 
great part of them, in their yearly progrels to this remote 
market, actually paſſed by the Britiſh ſettlements of Albany, 
in New-York, where they might have been ſupplied with 
what article they wanted much more cheap than they could 
purchaſe them at Frontenac or Montreal: nay, the French 
traders uſed to furniſh themſelves with theſe very commo- 
dities from the merchants of New-York, and found this 
traffic much more profitable than that of procuring the ſame 
articles from France, loaded with the expence of a tedious 
and dangerous navigation, from the ſea to the ſource of the 
river St. Laurence. | 


In all probability, the deſtruction of Frontenac facilitated 


the expedition againſt Fort du Queſne, entruſted to the 
conduct of brigadier Forbes, who, with his little army, 
began his march in the beginning of July from Philadelphia 
for the river Ohio, a prodigious tract of country very little 
known, deſtitute of military roads, incumbered with moun- 
tains, moraſſes, and woods, that were almoſt impenetrable. 
It was not without incredible exertion of induſtry that he 
procured proviſions and carriages for this expedition, form- 
ed new roads, extended ſcouting parties, ſecured camps, 
and ſurmounted many other difficulties in the courſe of his 
tedious march, during which he was alfo harraſſed by {mall 
detachments of the enemy's Indians. Having penetrated 
with the main body as far as Ray's-Town, at the diſtance 
of go miles from Fort du Queſne, and advanced colonel 
Bouquet, with 2000 men, about 5o miles farther, to a place 
called Lyal-Henning, this othcer detached major Grant, at 
the head of 800 men, to reconnoitre the fort and its out- 
works. The enemy perceiving him approach, ſent a body 
of troops againſt him, ſufficient to ſurround his whole 
detachment: a very ſevere action began, which the Eng- 
liſh maintained with their uſual courage for three hours, 
againſt cruel odds, but at length, being overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to give way, and retired in 
diſorder to Lyal-Henning, with the loſs of about 3oo men 
killed or taken, including major Grant, who was carried 
priſoner to Fort du Quelne, and 19 officers. Notwithſtand- 
ing this mortifying chec, brigadier Forbes advanced with 
the army, reſolved to proſecute his operations with vigour; 
but the enemy, dreading the proſpect of a ſiege, diſmantled 
and abandoned the fort, and retired down the river Ohio, 
to their ſettlements on the Mifliſhppi. They quitted the 
fort on the 24th day of November, and next day it was 
poſſeſſed by the Britiſh forces. As for the Indians of this 
country, they ſeemed heartily to renounce their connexions 
with France, and be perfectly reconciled to the govern- 
ment of his Britannick majeſty. Brigadier Forbes having 
repaired the fort, changed its name from Du Queſne to 
Pittſburgh, ſecured it with a garriſon of provincials, and 
concluded treaties of friendſhip and alliance with the Indian 


tribes. Then he marched bac to Philadelphia, and in his 


retreat built a bloc-houſe, near Lyal-Henning, for the 
defence of Pennſylvania; but he himſelf did not long ſurvive 


theſe tranſactions, his conſtitution having been exhauſted 


by the incredible fatigues of the ſervice. Thus have we 
given a particular detail of all the remarkable operations 
by which this campaign was diſtinguiſhed on the continent 
of America: the reader will be convinced that, notwith- 
ſtanding the defeat at Ticonderoga, and the diſaſter of the 
advanced party in the neighbourhood of Fort du Queſne, 
the arms of Great-Britain acquired many important advan- 
tages; and, indeed, paved the way for the reduction of 
Quebeck, and conqueſt of all Canada. In the mean time, 
the admirals Boſcawen and Hardy, having left a conſiderable 
ſquadron at Hallifax, in Nova-Scotia, returned with four 
ſhips of the line to England, where they arrived in the be- 
ginning of November, after having given chaſe to fix large 
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French ſhips, which they deſcried to the weſtward of 


Scilly, but could not overtake or bring to an engage 


ment. | | 
The conqueſt of the French ſettlements in the river 
Senegal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, whil{l 
France ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the ifland of Goree, the mi— 
niſtry of Great-Britain reſolved to crown the campaign in 
Africa with the reduction of that fortreſs. For this purpoſe 
commodore Keppel, brother to the carl of Albemarle, was 
veſted with the command of a ſquadron, conliſting of four 
ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and 
ſome tranſports, having on board oo men of the regular 
troops, commanded by colonel Worge, and embarked in 
the harbour of Cork in Ireland, from whence this whole 
armament took their departure on the 11th day of Novem- 
be.. After a tempeſtuous paſſage, in which they touched 
at the iſle of Teneriffe, they arrived at Goree in the latter end 
of December, and the commodore made a diſpoſition tor 
atiacking this ifland, which was remarkably ſtrong by nature 
but very indifferently fortified. Goree is a ſmall barren 
iſland, extending about three quarters of a mile in length, 
of a triangular form; and on the ſouth-weſt fide riſing into 
a rocky hill, on which the paltry fort of St. Michael 1s fitu- 
aicd, There is another, ſtill more inconſiderable, called 
St. Francis, towards the other extremity of the iſland ; and 
ſeverai batteries were raiſed around its ſweep, mounted with 
about 100 pieces of cannon, and four mortars. The French 
governor, M. de St. Jean, had great plenty of ammunition, 
and his garriſon amounted to about zoo men, excluſive of 
as many negroe inhabitants. The flat-bottomed boats, for 
diſembarking the troops, being hoiſted out, and diſpoſed 
along-fide of the different tranſports, the commodore ſta- 
tioned his ſhips on the welt tide of the iſland, and the en- 
gagement began with a ſhell from one of the ketches. This 
was a ſignal for the great ſhips, which poured in their 
broadſides without intermiſſion, and the fire was returned 
with equal vivacity from all the batteries of the iſland. In 
the courſe of the action the cannonading from the ſhips be- 
came ſo ſevere and terrible, that the French garrifon de- 
ſerted their quarters, in ſpite of all the efforts of the g 
nor, who acquitted himſelf like a man of honour ; but he 
was obliged to ſtrike his colours, and furrender at diſcre— 
tion, after a ſhort but warm diſpute, in which the loſs of the 
" Britiſh commodore did not exceed 100 men killed and 
wounded. The fuccels of the day was the more extraor- 
dinary, as the French garriſon had not loſt a man, except 
one negro killed by the burſting of a bomb-ſhell, and the 
number of their wounded was very inconſiderable. While 
the attac laſted, the oppoſite ſhore of the continent was lined 
with a concourſe of negrocs, atlembled to view the com- 
bat, who expreſſed their ſentiments and ſurprize in loud 
clamour and uncouth geſticulations, and feemed to be im- 
preſſed with awe and aſtoniſhment at the power and execu- 
tion of the Britiſh ſquadron. The French colours being 
ſtruc, as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the commodore ſent a de- 
tachment of marines on ſhore, who difarmed the garriſon, 
and hoiſted the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle of St. Michael. 
In the mean time, the governor and the reſt of the priſoners 
were ſecured among the ſhipping. Thus the important 
iſland of Goree fell into the hands of the Engliſh, together 
with two trading veſſels that chanced to be at anchor in the 
road, and ſtores, money, and merchandize to the value of 
20, oool. Part of the troops being left in garriſon at Goree, 
under the command of major Newton, together with three 
{loops for his ſervice, the ſquadron being watered and re- 
freſhed from the continent, that part of which is governed 
by one of the Jalof kings, and the priſoners, with their bag- 


gage, being diſmifled in three cartel ſhips to France, the 


commodore let ſail tor Senegal, and re-enforced Fort-Louis 


with the reſt of the troops, under colonel Worge, who was 


at this juncture favoured with a viſit by the king of Legibelli : 
but very little pains were taken to diſmiſs this potentate in 
good humour, or maintain the diſpoſition he profeſſed to 
tavour the commerce of Great-Britain. True it is, he was 
deſirous of engaging the Engliſh in his quarrels with ſome 
neighbouring nations; and ſuch engagements were cauti- 
ouſly and politically avoided, heats it was the intereſt of 
Great-Britain to be upon good terms with every African 
prince who could promote and extend the commerce of her 
ſubjects. 2 | | 
Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, and re-en- 
forced the garriſon of Senegal, returned to England, where 
all his ſhips arrived, after a very tempeſtuous voyage, in 
which the ſquadron had been diſperſed. This expedition, 
however ſucceſsful in the main, was attended with one miſ- 
fortune, the lots of the Lichfield ſhip of war, commanded 
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by captain Barton, which, together with one tranſport and 


a bomb- tender, was wrecked on the coaſt of Barbary, abou: 
nine leagues to the northward of Saffy, in the dominions af 
Morocco: 130 men, including ſeveral officers, peritheg 
on this occation ; but the captain and the reſt of the com. 
pany, to the number of 220, made ſhift to reach the ſhore 
where they ran the riſque of ſtarving, and were cruelly uſe, 
by the natives, although a treaty 8 peace at that time fi, 
ſiſted between Great-Britain and Morocco; nay, they Were 
even enſlaved by the emperor, who detained them in capti. 
vity until they were ranſomed by the Britiſh government: 
ſo little dependence can be placed on the faith of ſuch bar. 
barian princes, with whom it is even a diſgrace for any d. 
vilized nation to be in alliance, whatever commercial ad. 
vantages may ariſe from the connexion. 

The incidents of the war that happened in the Weſt-l;. 
dies, during theſe occurrences, may be reduced to a ſmal 
compaſs, Nothing extraordinary was achieved in the neigh. 
bourhood of Jamaica, where admiral Coates commanded ; 
ſmall ſquadron, from which he detached cruizers occaſion. 
ally for the protection of the Britiſh commerce; and at An. 
tigua the trade was effectually ſecured by the vigilance d 
captain Tyrrel, whole courage and activity were equal tg 
his conduct and circumſpection. In the month of march, 
this gentleman, with his own ſhip the Buckingham, and the 
Cambridge, another of the line, demoliſhed a fort on the 
iſland of Martinique, and deſtroyed four privateers riding 
under 1ts protection ; but his valour appeared much mor: 
conſpicuous in a ſubſequent engagement, which happene| 
in the month of November. Being detached on a cruize 
in his own ſhip, the Buckingham, by commodere Moore, 
who commanded at the Leeward iflands, he fell in with the 
Weazel ſloop, commanded by captain Boles, between the 
Hands of Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, and immedutch 
diſcovered a fleet of 19 ſail, under convoy of a French thi 
of war carrying 74 cannon, and two large frigates. Captain 
Tyrrel immediately gave chaie with all the fail he could 
carry, and the Weazle running clole to the enemy, received 
a whole broadſide from the large ſhip, which, however, ſhe 


ſuſtained without much damage: nevertheleſs, mr. Tyre 


ordered her commander to keep aloof, as he could not be 
ſuppoſed able to bear the ſhoc of large metal, and he him. 
ſelf prepared for the engagement. The enemy's large ſhip, 
the Floriſſant, though of much greater force than the Buck. 
ingham, inſtead of lying-to for his comming up, made a 
running fight with her ſtern-chaſe, while the two frigates 
annoyed him in his courſe, ſometimes raking him fore and 
aft, and ſometimes lying on his quarter. At length he came 
along-fide of the Floriflant, within piſtol-ſhot, and poured 
in a whole broadſide, which did confiderable execution, 
The ſalutation was returned with equal vivacity, and a fu- 
rious engagement enſued. Captain Tyrrel was wounded in 
the face, and loſt three fingers of his right hand; 0 that, 
being entirely diſabled, he was obliged to delegate the com- 
mand of the ſhip to his firſt lieutenant, mr, Marſha, who 
continued the battle with great gallantry until he loft his 
life: then the charge devolved to the ſecond liewenant, 
who acquitted himfelf with equal honour, and ſuſtzined a 
deſperate fight againſt three ſhips of the enemy. The 
officer and crew of the Buckingham exerted thenſclves 
with equal vigour and deliberation, and captain Tro, who 
commanded a detachment of marines on the poop. pled 
his ſmall arms ſo effectually, as to drive the Frencl from 
their quarters. At length confuſion, terrour, and iproar 
prevailing on board the Floriſſant, her firing ceaſec, and 
her colours were hauled down about twilight; but he com- 
mander, perceiving that the Buckingham was too muh da- 
maged in her rigging to purſue with any hope of ſicceſs, 
ordered all his ſails to be ſet, and fled in the dark wth his 
two conſorts. Nothing but this circumſtance coulc have 
prevented a Britiſh 22 of 65 guns, indifferently nanned 
in reſpect to number, from taking a French ſhip of ti: line, 
mounted with 74 pieces of cannon, provided with joc met, 
and aſſiſted by two large frigates, one of 38 guns, aid the 


other wanting two of this number. The loſs of the Zuck. 


ingham, in this action, did not exceed 20 men killd and 
wounded ; whereas the number of the ſlain on boad the 
Floriflant did not fall ſhort of 180, and that of her woinded 
is ſaid to have exceeded 300. She was ſo diſabled n her 


- hull, that ſhe could hardly be kept a float until ſhe rached 


Martinique, where ſhe was repaired ; and the largeſt figate, 
together with the loſs of 40 men, received ſuch damge, 3 
to be for ſome time quite unſerviceable. 

In the Eaſt-Indies the tranſactions of the war wer. che- 
quered with a variety of ſucceſs; but, on the whol, the 
deſigns of the enemy were entirely defeated. The Eenc!! 
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commander, M. de Buſſy, had, in the year 1756, quarrelled 
vith Salabatzing, viceroy of Decan, becauſe this laſt would 
not put him in poſſellion of the fortreſs of Golconda. In the 
courſe of the next year, while the Engliſh forces were em- 
ploy ed in Bengal, M. de Buſſy made himſelf maſter of the 
Þ-itilh factories of Ingeram, Bandermalanka, and Vizaga- 
tam, and the reduction of this laſt left the enemy in pol- 
mon of the whole coaſt of Coromandel, from Ganjam to 
M²afulapatam. While a body of the Engliſh company's 
| ces, under captain Caillaud, endeavoured to reduce the 


; important fortreſs and town of Madura, the French, under 


M. D'Anteuil, inveſted Trichinopoly, Caillaud no ſooner 
received intelligence of the danger to which this place was 


© expoſed, than he haſtened to its relief, and obliged the ene- 


my to abandon the fiege. Then he returned ro Madura, 
and, after an unſucceſsful aſſault made himſelf maſter of ir 
br capitulation. During theſe tranſactions, colonel Forde 
E made an attempt upon the fort of Nelloure, a ſtrong place, 
at the diſtance of 24 miles from Madras, but miſcarried ; 
and this was alſo the fate of an expedition againſt Wande- 
E waſh, undertaken by colonel Aldercron. The firſt was re- 
pulſed in ſtorming the place, the other was anticipated by 
E the French army, which marched from Ponticherry to the 
relief of the garriſon, The French king had ſent a conſider- 
able re-enforcement to the Eaſt-Indies, under the command 
N of general Lally, an officer of Iriſh extraction, together with 
E ſuch a number of ſhips as rendered the ſquadron of M. 
d' Apche ſuperior to that of admiral Pococke, who had ſuc- 
E ceeded admiral Watſon, lately deceaſed, in the command 
of the Englith ſquadron ſtationed on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, which, in the beginning of this year, was re-enforced 
from England with ſeveral ſhips, under the direction of 
E commodore Stevens. 
which was effected in the road of Madras on the 24th day 
of March, admiral Pococke, who had already ſignalized 
bimſelf by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, ſailed to 
E windward, with a view to intercept the French ſquadron, 
of which he had received intelligence. In two days he del- 
E cried in the road of Fort St. David the enemy's fleet, con- 
E fiſting of nine ſhips, which immediately itood out to tea, 
and formed the line of battle a-head. The admiral took 
che fame precaution, and bearing down upon M. d'Apche, 
| the eagagement began about three in the afrernoon. The 
French commodore, having ſuſtained a warm action for 
about two hours, bore away with his whole fleet, and being 
joined by two ſhips, formed a line of battle again to leeward. 
þ admiral Pococke's own ſhip, and ſome others, being greatly 
damaged in their maſts and rigging, two of his captains 
having miſbehaved in the action, and night coming on, he 
did not think it adviceable to purſue them with all the ſail 
he could carry; but, nevertheleſs, he followed them at a 
| proper diſtance, ſtanding to the ſouth-weſt, in order to main- 
| tain the weather-gage, in caſe he ſhould be able to renew 
the action in the morning. In this expectation, however, 
he was diſappointed; the enemy ſhowed no lights, nor made 
any ſignals that could be obſerved; and in the morning not 
the leaſt veſtige of them appeared. Mr Pococke, on the 
ſuppoſition that they had weathered him in the night, en- 
deavoured to work up after them to windward, but find- 
ing he loſt ground conſiderably, he dropped anchor about 
| three leagues to the northward of Sadras, and received in- 
telligence from the chief of that ſettlement, that one of the 
| largelt French ſhips, having been diſabled in the engage- 
ment, was run aſhore to the fouthward of Alemparve, 
where their whole ſquadron lay at anchor. Such was the 
| iſue of the firſt action between the Englith and French 
ſquadrons in the Eaſt-Indies, which, over and above the 
| loſs of a capital ſhip, is ſaid to have coſt the enemy about 
oo men, whereas the Britiſh admiral did not loſe one-fifth 
part of that number. Being diſſatisſied with the behaviour 
| of three captains, he, on his return to Madras, appointed a 

court-martial to enquire into their conduct ; two were diſ- 
| Miiled from the ſervice, and the turd was ſentenced to loſe 
ene year's rank as a pouil-captain. 

In the mean time mr. Lally had diſembarked his troops 
at Ponticherry, and taking the field, immediately inyeſted 
| the fort of St. David, while the ſquadron blocked it up by 
lea, Two Engliſh ſhips being at anchor in the road when 
the enemy arrived, their captains ſeeing no poſſibility of eſ- 
caping, ran them on ſhore, ſet them on fire, and retired with 
their men into the fortreſs, which however, was in a few 
| lays ſurrendered. A much more reſolute defence was ex- 
pected from the courage and conduct of major Polier, who 
commanded the garriſon. When he arrived at Madras he 


Cuddalore was in ſuch a deſenceleſs condition, that it could make no 
uſtance; and there being no place in fort St. David's bomb- proof, nor any 


Numb. 96. 
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Immediately after this junction, 
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was ſubjected to a court of enquiry, which acquitted him 
of cowardice, but were of opinion that the place might 


have held out much longer, and that the terms on which it 


ſurrendered were ſhametul, as the enemy were not even 
maſters of the outward covered way, as they had made no 
breach, and had a wet ditch to fill up and pats, before the 
town could have been properly affaulted. Polier, in order 
to wipe off this difgrace, deſired to ſerve as a volunteer, 
with colonel Draper, and was mortally wounded in a fally at 
the ſiege of Madras. Admiral Pococke having, to the beſt 
of his power, repaired his ſhattered ſhips, ſet tail again on 
the loth of May, in order to attempt the relief of fort St. 
David's; but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt endeavours, he 
could not reach it in time to be of any ſervice. On the 
zoth day of the month he came in fight of Pondicherry, 
from whence the French {quadron itood away early next 
333 nor was it in his power to come up with them, 
though he made all poſſible efforts for that purpoſe. Then 
receiving intelligence that fort St. David's was ſurrendered 
to the enemy, he returned again to Madras, in order to re— 
treſh his ſquadron. On the 25th day of July, he ſailed a 
third time in queſt of M. d' Apchè, and, in two days per- 
ceived his ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſhips of the line 


and a frigate, at anchor in the road of Pondicherry. They 


no ſooner deſeried him advancing than they ſtood out to 
{ea as before, and he continued to chaſe, in hopes of bring- 
ing them to an engagement; but all his endeavours proved 
fruitleſs till the 3d day of Auguſt, when having obtained 
the weather-gage, he bore down upon them in order of bat- 
tle. The engagement began with great impetuofity on both 
ſides, but in little more than ten minutes M. d'Apche ſet 


his fore-ſail, and bore away, his whole ſquadron, following 
his example, and maintaining a running fight in a very ir- 


regular line. The Britiſh admiral then hoiſted the ſignal 
for a general chaſe, which the enemy perceiving, thought 
proper to cut away their boats, and croud with all the fail 
they could carry. They eſcaped by favour of the night 
into the road of Pondicherry, and inr. Pococke anchored 
with his ſquadron off Carical, a French ſettlement, having 
thus obtained an undiſputed victory, wich the loſs of 30 


men killed, and 116 wounded, including commodore Ste- 


vens and captain Martin, though their wounds were not 
dangerous. The number of killed and wounded on board: 
the French ſquadron amounted, according to report, to 


540; and their fleet was ſo much damaged, that in the be- 


ginning of September their commodore failed for the iſland 
of Bourbon, in the tame latitude with Madagaſcar, in order 
to refit; thus leaving the command and ſovereignty of the 
Indian ſeas to the Engliſh admiral, whoſe fleet, from the 
beginning of this campaign, had been much inferior to the 
French {quadron in number of ſhips and men, as well as in 
weight of metal. | 1 

Mr Lally having reduced Cuddalore and fort St. 
David's!, reſolved to extort a ſum of money from the king 
of Tanjour, on pretence that, in the lait war, he had giauted 
an obligation to the French governor for a certain ſum, 


which had never been paid. Laily accordingly marched 


with a body of 3000 men into the dominions of Tanjour, 
and demanded 72 lac of rupees. This extravagant demand 


being rejected, he plundered Nagare, a tiading town on the 


ſea- coaſt, and afterwards inveſted the capital: but after he 
had proſecuted the ſiege until a breach was inade, his pro- 
viſions and ammunition beginning to fail, ſeveral vigorous 


. fallies being made by the forces of the king of Tanjour, and 


the place well defended by European gunners, ſent from 
the Engliſh garriſon at Trichinopoly, he found himſelf ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege, and retreat with precipitation, leav- 
ing his cannon behind. He arrived at Carical about the 
middle of Auguſt, and from thence retued to Pondicherry 
towards the end of September. He afterwards cantoned his 
troops in the province of Arcot, entered the city withour 
oppoſition, and began to make preparations for the ſiege of 
Madras, which ſhall be recorded among the incidents of the 
ſucceeding year. In the mean time, the land-forces be- 
longing to the Eaſt-India company were ſo much out-num- 
bered by the re-enforcements which arrived with mr. Lally, 
that they could not pretend to keep the field, but were 
obliged to remain on the defenfive, and provide as well 
as they could for the ſecurity of fort St. George, and the 
other ſettlements in that part of India. | 
Having particulariſed the events of the war which diſtin- 
uiſhed this year in America, Africa, and Aſia, thoſe remote 
3 in which the intereſt of Great-Britain was immedi— 
ately antimately concerned, it now remains to record the 


proviſions or freſh water, the garriſon ſurrendered in 12 days, on capitula- 
tion, after having ſuſtained a ſevere bombardment, 
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incidents of the military operations in Germany, ſupported 
by Britiſh ſubſidies, and enforced by Britiſh troops, to favour 
the abominable deſigns of an ally, from whole ſolitary 
friendſhip the Britiſh nation can never reap any ſolid be- 
nefit; and to defend a foreign elector, in whoſe behalf ſhe 
had already laviſhed an immenſity of treaſure. Notwith- 
ftanding the bloodſhed and ravages which had fignalized 
the former campaign, the mutual loffes of the belligerent 
powers, the incredible expence of money, the difficulty ud 
recruiting armies thinned by ſword and diſtemper, the 
ſcarcity of forage and proviſion, the diſtreſſes of Saxony in 
particular, and the calamities of war, which deſolated the 
greateſt part of the empire, no propoſition of peace was 
hinted by either of the parties concerned, but the powers 
at variance ſeemed to be exaſperated againſt each other with 
the moſt implacable reſentment. Jarring intereſts were 
harmoniſed, old prejudices rooted up, inveterate jealouſtes 
aſſuaged, and even inconſiſtencies reconciled, in connecting 
the confederacy which was now formed and eſtabliſhed 
againſt the king of Pruſſia; and, on the other hand, the 
king of Great-Britain ſeemed determined to employ the 
whole power and influence of his crown in ſupporting this 
monarch. Yet the members of the grand confederacy were 
differently. actuated by diſagreeing motives, which, in the 
ſequel, operated for the preſervation of his Pruſhan majeſty, 
by preventing the full exertion of their united {trength. 

he empreſs- queen, over and above her defire of retrieving 
Sileſia, which was her primary aim, gave way to the fug- 
geſtions of perſonal hatred and revenge, to the gratification 


of which ſhe may be ſaid to have facrificed, in tome mea- 


ure, the intereſts of her family, as well as the repole of the 
empire, by admitting the natural enemies of her houſe into 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and inviting them to invade the 
dominions of her co- eſtates with a formidable army. France, 
true to her old political maxims, withed to ſee the houſe of 
Auſtria weakened by the divitions in the empire, which ſhe 
accordingly fomented : for this reaſon it could not be her 
intereſt to effect the ruin of the houſe of Bradenburgh; and, 


therefore, ſhe had, no doubt, {et bounds to the proſecution. 


of her ſchemes in concert with the court of Vienna; but her 
defigns againſt Hanover amounted to abfolute conquelt : in 
purſuance of theſe, the fent an army of 120,000 men acroſs 
the Rhine, inſtead of 24,000, which ſhe had engaged to 
furniſh by the original treaty with the emprelſs-queen of 
Hungary, who is ſaid to have ſhared in the ſpoils of the 
electorate. The czarina, by co-operating with the houſes 
of Bourbon and Auſtria, gratified her pertonal diſguſt to- 
wards the Pruſſian monarch, augmented her finances by con- 
fiderable ſubſidies from both, and perhaps amuſed herſelf 
with the hope of obtaining an eſtabliſhment in the German 
empire; but whether ſhe wavered in her own ſentiments, or 
her miniſtry fluctuaetd between the promiſes of France and 


the preſents of Great-Britain, certain it is, her forces had 


not acted with vigour in Pomerania; and her general 
Apraxin, inſtead of proſecuting his advantage, had retreat- 
ed immediately after the Pruſhans miſcarried in their attac. 
He was indeed diſgraced, and tried for having thus retired 
without orders: but in all probability this trial was no other 
than a farce, ated to amute the other confederates, while 
the empreſs of Ruſſia gained time to deliberate upon the offers 
that were made, and determine with regard to the advan- 
tages or diſadvantages that might accrue to her from perſe- 
vering in the engagements which ſhe had contracted. As for 
the Swedes, although they had been inſtigated to hoſtilities 
againſt Pruſſia by the intrigues of France, and flattered with 
hopes of retrieving Pomerania, they proſecuted the war in 
ſuch a diſpirited and ineffectual manner, as plainly proved 
that either the antient valour of that people was extinct, 
or that the nation was not heartily engaged in the quarrel, 
When the Ruſhan general Apraxin retreated from Po- 
merania, mareſchal Lehwald, who commanded the Pruſ— 
fans in that country, was left at liberty to turn his arms 
againſt the Swedes, and accordingly drove them before him 
almoſt without oppoſition. By the beginning of January 
they had evacuated all Pruſſian Pomerania, and Leh wald 
invaded their dominions in his turn. He, in a little time, 
made himſelf maſter of all Swediſh Pomerania, except 
Stralſund and the iſle of Rugen, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
ſeveral magazines which the enemy had erected... The 
Auſtrian army, after their defeat at Breſlau, had retired 
into Bohemia, where they were cantoned, the head-quarters 
being fixed at Koningſgratz. The king of Pruſſia having 
cleared all his part of Sileſia, except the town of Schweid- 
nitz, which he circumſcribed with a blockade, ſent detach- 
ments from his army cantoned in the neighbourhood of 
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Breſlau, to penetrate into the Auſtrian or ſouthern part 94 
Siletia, where they ſurprized Troppau and Jaggernſdorf 
while he himſelf remained at Brefiau, entertaining his gf. 
ficers with concerts of muſic. Not that he ſuffered the. 
amuſements to divert his attention from ſubjects of greats. 
importance. He laid Swediſh Pomerania under contri. 
tion, and made a freſh demand of $00,000 crowns, from tlie 
electorate of Saxony. Having received intimation that 
the duke of Mecklenbourg was employed in providin 

magazines for the French army, he detached a body (+ 
troops into that country, who not only ſecured the mags. 
Zines, but levied conſiderable contributions; and the qu, 
retired to Lubeck, attended by the French miniſter. The 
ſtates of Saxony having proved a little dilatory in obeying 
his Pruſſian majeſty's injunction, received a ſecond intima. 
tion, importing, that they ſhould levy and deliver, within 
a certain time, +18,000 recruits for his army, pay into the 
hands of his commiflary one year's revenue of the elector; 
in advance; and Leipzick was taxed with an extraordingy 
ſubſidy of 800,000 crowns, on pain of military execution. 
The ſtates were immediately convoked at Leipzick, in or. 
der to deliberate on theſe demands; and the city being 1. 
able to pay ſuch a conſiderable ſum, the Pruſſian troops 
began to put their monarch's threats in execution. He 
juſtified theſe proceedings, by declaring that the enemy 
had practiſed the fame violence and oppreſſion on the ter. 
ritories of his allies; but how the practice of his dechucd 
enemies, in countries which they had invaded and ſubdued 
in the common courſe of war, ſhould juſtify him in pillag. 
ing and opprefling a people, with whom neither he nor 
his allies were at war, it is not eaſy to conceive. As little 
can we reconcile this conduct to the character of a prince, 
atſuming the title of protector of the proteſtant religion, 


which 1s the eſtabliſhed faith among thoſe very Saxons who 


were ſubjected to ſuch grievous impoſitions; impoſitions 
the more grievous and unmerited, as they had never taken 


any ſhare in the preſent war, but cautiouſly avoided every 
ſtep that might be conſtrued into provocation, ſince the 


king of Pruſſia declared they might depend upon his pro. 
tection. | | | | 

Before we proceed to enumerate the events of the cam. 
paign, it may be neceſſary to inform the reader, that the 
forces brought into the field by the empreſs-queen of Hun- 
gary. and the ſtates of the empire, the czarina, the king ef 
France and Sweden, fell very little ſhort of 300, ooo men; and 
all cheſe were deſtined to act againſt the king of Pruſſia and 
the elector of Hanover. In oppoſition to this formidable 
contederacy, his Pruſſian majeſty was, by the ſubſidy from 
England, the ſpoils of Saxony, and the revenues of Bra- 
denbourg, enabled to maintain an army of 140,000 men; 
while the elector of Hanover aſſembled a body of 60,000 
men, compoſed of his own electoral troops, with the auxi- 
hary mercenaries of Heſſe-Caſſel, Buckebourg, Saxegotha, 
and Brunſwick-Woltenbuttel, all of them maintained by 
the pay of Great-Britain. Ar this juncture, indeed, there 
was no other fund for their ſubſiſtence, as the countrics of 
Hanover and Heſſe were poſſeſſed by the enemy, and in the 
former the government was entirely changed. | 

In the month of December in the preceding year, a {ar- 
mer of the revenues from Paris arrived at Hanover, where 
he eſtabliſhed his office, in order to act by virtue of power; 
from one John Faidy, to whom the French king granted 


the direction, receipt, and adminiſtration of all the duties 


and revenues of the electorate. This director was, by 4 
decree of the council of ſtate, empowered to receive the It 
venues, not only of Hanover, but alſo of all other countries 
that ſhould be ſubjected to his moſt chriſtian majeſty in the 
courſe of the campaign; to remove the receivers who had 
been employed in any part of the direction, receipt, and 
adminiſtration of the duties and revenues of Hanover, and 
appoint others in their room. The French king, by te 
ſame decree, ordained, that all perſons who had been ct 
truſted under the preceding government with titles, pape!s, 
accounts, regiſters, or eſtimates, relating to the admin!” 
tration of the revenues ſhould communicate them to John 
Faidy, or his attornies; that the magiſtrates of the tow" 
diſtricts, and commonalties, as well as thoſe who directed 
the adminiſtration of particular ſtates and provinces, ſhould 
deliver to the ſaid John Faidy, or his attornies, the produce 
of ſix years of the duties and revenues belonging to the ſaid 
towns, diſtricts, and provinces, reckoning from the firſt 0 
January in the year 1751, together with an authentic ac. 
count of the ſums they had paid during that term to the 
preceding ſovereign, and of the charges neceſſarily 1ncur” 
ed. It appears from the nature of this decree, which Vas 
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dated on the 18th day of October, that immediately after 
the conventions of Cloſter-Seven and Bremeworden ®, the 
court of Verſailles had determined to change the govern- 
ment and ſyſtem of the electorate, contrary to an expreſs 
article of the capitulation granted to the city of Hanover, 
when it furrendered on the gth day of Auguſt; and that 
the crown of France intended to take advantage of the ceſ- 
fation of arms, in ſeizing places and provinces which were 
not yet fubdued ; for, by the decree above-mentioned, the 
adminiſtration of John Faidy extended to the countries 
which might hereafter be conquered. With what regard 
to juſtice, then, could the French government charge the 
elector of Hanover with the infraction of articles? or what 
reſpe& to good faith and humanity did the duke de Riche- 
lieu obſerve, in the order iſſued from Zell, towards the 
end of the year, importing, that as the treaty made with 
the country of Hanover had been rendered void by the vio- 
lation of the articles ſigned at Cloſter-Seven, all the effects 
bclonging to the othcers, or others, employed in the Ha- 
noverian army, ſhould be confiſcated for the uſe of his moit 
chriſtian majeſty ? | 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, being deſirous of avert- 
ing a like ſtorm from his dominions, not only promiſed to 
renounce all connection with the kings of Great- Britain and 
Pruſſia, but even ſollicited the court of France to receive 
him among the number of its dependants; for, on the 18th 
day of October, the miniſter of the Duc de Deuxponts, 
delivered at Vertailles, in the name of the landgrave, the 
plan of a treaty founded on the following conditions. The 
landgrave after having expreſſed an ardent deſire of at- 
taching himſelf wholly to France, propoled theſe articles : 
That he ſhould enter into no engagement againſt the king 
and his allies; and give no aſſiſtance directly or indirectly 
to the enemies of his majeſty and his allies : that he ſhould 
never give his vote, in the general or particular aitemblies 


of the empire, againſt his majeſty's intereſt ; but, on the 


contrary, employ his intereſt, jointly with France, to quiet 
the troubles of the empire: that, for this end, his troops, 
which had ſerved in the Hanoverian army, ſhould engage 
in the ſervice of France, on condition that they ſhould not 
act in the preſent war againſt his Britannick majelty ; that, 
immediately after the ratification of the treaty, his molt 
chriſtian majeſty ſhould reſtore the dominions of the land- 
grave in the ſame condition they were in when ſubdued by 
French forces: that theſe dominions ſhould be exempted 
from all further contributions, either in money, corn, fo- 


rage, wood, or cattle, though already impoſed on the ſub- 


jects of Heſſe; and the French troops pay for all the pro- 
viſion with which they might be ſupplied ; in which cate 
the landgrave ſhould exact no toll tor warlike ſtores, pro- 
viſions, or other articles of that nature, which might pals 
through his dominions : that the king of France ſhould 
guarantee all his eſtates, all the rights of the houſe of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, particularly the act of allurance ſigned by his 
fon, the hereditary prince, with regard to religion; ule 
his intereſt with the emperor and the emprels-queen, that, 
in conſideration of the immenſe loſſes and damages his mott 
ſerene highneſs had ſuffered ſince the French invaded his 
country, and of the great ſums he ſhould loſe with England 
in arrears and ſubſidies by this accommodation, he might 
be excuſed from furniſhing his contingent to the army of 
the empire, as well as trom paying the Roman months 
granted by the diet of the empire; and if, in reſentment 
of this convention, the ſtates ot his ſerene highneſs ſhould 
be attacked, his molt chriſtian majeſty ſhould afford the 
. moſt ſpecdy and effectual fuccours. Theſe propoſals will 
ſpeak for themſelves to the reader's apprehenſion ; and if 
he is not blindea by the darkeſt miſts of prejudice, exhibit 


a clear and diſtinct idea of a genuine German ally. The 


landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel had been fed with the good things 
of England, even in time of peace, when his friendſhip 
could not avail, nor his averſion prejudice the intereſts of 


0 Six days after the convention was ſigned at Cloſter-Seven, another act of 
accommodation was concluded at Bremenworden, between the generals 
Sporcken and Villemur, relating to the releaſe of priſoners, and ſome other 
points omitted iu the convention. ; 

* Tranfla:iou of the letter written by the duke of Brunſwick to his brother 
prince Ferdinand, | 

PT © | | | WE 

* know you too well to doubt that the ſituation in which we ſtand at 
preſent, with reſpect to each other, gives you abundance of uncafinels - nor 
will you doubt that it gives me equal concern : indeed, it afilicts me greatly, 

can while I could never, my deareſt brother, have believed caat you would 
be the perſon who ſhould carry away from me my eldeſt ſon. I am exceed- 
ingly mortificd to find myſelf under the hard neceſſity of telling you that this 

ep is contrary to the law of nations, and the conſtitutions of the empire; 
and that, if you perſiſt in it, you will diſgrace your family, and bring a ſtain 
Won your countty, which you pretend to ſerve, The hereditary prince, my 
on, was at Hamburgh by my order, and you have carried him to Stade. 
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Great-Britain : but he was retained in that ſeaſon of tran- 
quillity as a friend, on whoſe ſervices the moſt implicit de- 
pendence might be placed in any future ſtorm or commo- 
tion. How far he merited this confidence and favour might 


have been determined by reflecting on his conduct during 


the former war: in the courſe of which his troops were 
hired to the king of Great-Britain and his enemies alter 
nately, as the ſcale of convenience happened to prepon— 
derate, Since the commencement of the preſent troubles, 
he had acted as a mercenary to Great-Britain, although he 
was a principal in the diſpute, and ſtood connected with 
her deſigns by folemn treaty, as well as by all the ties of 
gratitude and honour : but now that the cauſe of Hanover 
ſcemed to be on the decline, and his own dominions had 
ſuffered by the fate of the war, he not only appeared willing 
to abandon his benefactor and ally, but even ſued to be 
inliſted in the ſervice of his adverſary. This intended de- 
tection was, however, prevented by a ſudden turn of for- 
tune, which he could not potlibly foreſee: and his troops 
continued to act in conjunction with the Hanoverians, 

The landgrave of Hefle-Catlel was not fingular in mak- 
ing ſuch advances to the French monarch. The duke of 
Brunlwick, ſtill more nearly connected with the king of 
Great-Britain, uſed ſuch uncommon expedition in detach- 
ing himſelf from the tottering fortune of Hanover, that in 
ten days after the convention of Cloſter-Seven he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna and Verſailles; 
ſo that the negoiiation muſt have been begun before that 
convention took place. On the 20th day of September his 
miniſter at Vienna, by virtue of full powers from the duke 
of Brunſwick, accepted and ſigned the conditions which 
the French king and his Auſtrian ally thought proper to 
impoſe. Thele imported, that his moſt chriſtian majefty 
ſhoald keep poſleſtion of the cities of Brunſwick and Wol- 


fenbuttel during the war, and make uſe of the artillery, 


arms, and military ſtores depoſited in their arſenals: that 
the duke's forces, on their return from the camp of the 


duke of Cumberland, ſhould be diſbanded and diſarmed; 


and take an oath, that they ſhould not, during the prefent 
war, ſerve againſt the king or his allies: that the duke 
ſhould be permitted to maintain a battalion of foot, and 
two ſquadrons of horle, for the guard of his perſon and caſ- 
tles; but the regulations made by mareſchal Richelieu and 
the intendant of his army ſhould ſubſiſt on their preſent 


footing : that the duke ſhould furniſh his contingent in 


money and troops, agreeably to the laws of the empire : 
that his forces ſhould immediately join thoſe which the 
Germanick body had affembled ; and that he ſhould order 
his miniſter at Ratiſbon to vote conformably to the reſolu— 
tions of the diet, approved and confirmed by the emperor. 
In conſideration of all theſe conceſſions, the duke was re- 


ſtored to the favour of the French king, who graciouſly 
promiſed that neither his revenues nor his treaſure ſhould . 


be touched, nor the adminiſtration of juſtice invaded ; and 
that nothing further ſhould be demanded, but winter-quar- 
ters for the regiments which ſhould pats that ſeaſon in the 
country of Brunſwick. How {crupulouſly fſoever the duke 
might have intended to oblerve the articles of this treaty, 
his intentions were fruſtrated by the conduct of his brother 
prince Ferdinand, who, being inveſted with the command 
of the Hanoverian army, and ordered to reſume the opera- 
tions of war againſt the enemy, detained the troops of Brunſ- 
wick, as well as his nephew the hereditary prince, not- 
wichſtanding the treaty which his brother had ſigned, and 
the injunctions which he had laid upon his fon to quit the 
army, and make a tour to Holland. The duke wrote an 


expoſtulatory letter to prince Ferdinand, pathetically com- 


plaining that he had ſeduced his troops, decoyed his fon, 
and difgraced his family; inſiſting upon the prince's put - 
ſuing his journey, as well as upon the return of the troops: 
and threatening, in caſe of non-compliance, to uſe other 
means that ſhould be more effectual n. Notwithſtanding 


Could he diſtruſt his uncle, an uncle who hath done ſo much honour to his 


family? Could he belicye that this uncle would deprive him of liberty, a 
liberty never refuted to the loweſt officer? I ordered him to make a tour to 
Holland: could not the loweſt officer have done as much? Let us ſuppoſe 
for a moment, that my troops, among whom he ſerved, were to have ſtaid 
with the Hanoverians, would it not have been ſtill in my power to give an 
officer leave of abſence, or even leave to refign his commiſſion? and would 
you hinder your brother, the head of your family, and of ſuch a family as 
our's, to exerciſe this right with regard to a ſon, who is the hereditary prince, 
of whole rights and prerogatives you cannot he ignorant? It is impoſſible you 
could have deceived ſuch deſigus, without the ſuggeſtion of others. "Thoſe 
who did ſuggeſt them have trampled on the rights of nature, of nations, and 
of the princes of Germany: they have induced you to add to all theſe the moſk 
cruel inſult on a brother whom you love, and who always loved 4 with the 
warmeſt affection. Would you have your brother lay his juſt complaints 
againſt you before the whole empire, and all Europe? Are not your proceed- 
ings without example ? What is Germany become? What are its princes be- 
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this warm remonſtrance, prince Ferdinand adhered to his 
plan. n | 
who, being fond of the ſervice, in a little time fignalized 
himſelf by very extraordinary acts of bravery and conduct; 
and means were found to reconcile his father to meaſures 
that expreſly contradicted his engagements with the courts 
Vienna and Verſailles. | | 
The defeat of the French army at Roſbach, and the re- 
treat of the Ruſſians from Pomerania, had entirely changed 
the face of affairs in the empire. The French king was 
ſoon obliged to abandon his conqueſts on that fide of the 
Rhine, and his threats founded no longer terrible in the 
ears of the Hanoverian and Pruſſian allies. 
midable were the denunciations of the emperor, who had, 
by a decree of the Aulick council, communicated to the 
diet certain mandates, iſſued in the month of Auguſt in 
the preceding year, on pain of the ban of the empire, with 
avocatory letters annexed, againſt the king of Great-Britain, 
elector of Hanover, and the other princes acting in concert 
with the king of Pruſſia. The French court likewiſe pub- 
liſhed a virulent memorial, after the convention of Cloſter- 
Seven had been violated, and ſet aſide, drawing an invi- 
dious parallel between the conduct of the French king and 
the proceedings of his Britannick majeſty ; in which the lat- 
ter is taxed with breach of faith, and almoſt every mean- 
neſs that could ſtain the character of a monarch. In anſwer 
to the emperor's decree,” and this 'virulent charge, baron 
Gimmengen, the electoral miniſter of Brunſwick Lunen- 
bourg, preſented to the diet, in November, a long me- 
morial, recapitulating the important ſervices his ſovereign 
had done the houſe of Auſtria, and the ungrateful returns 
he had reaped, in the queen's refuſing to aſſiſt him, when 
his dominions were threatened with an invaſion, He enu- 
merated many inſtances in which ſhe had aſſiſted, encourag- 
ed, and even joined the enemies of the electorate, in con- 
tempt of her former encouragements, and directly contrary 
to the conſtitution of the empire. 
of the charge which the French court had brought againſt 
him in their virulent libel, retorted the imputations of per- 
ſidy and ambition, and with reſpect to France, juſtified every 
particular of his own conduct. . : 
W hile the French and Hanoverian armies remained in 
their winter-quarters, the former at Zell, and the latter at 
Lunenbourg, divers petty enterprizes were executed by de- 
tachtaents with various ſucceſs. The Hanoverian general 
Juncheim, having taken poſt at Halberſtadt and Quedlim- 
bourg, trom whence he made excurſions even to the gates 
of Brunſwick, and kept the French army in continual alarm, 
was viſited by a large body of the enemy, who compelled 
him to retire to Acherileben, committed great exceſſes in 
the town of Halberſtadt and its neighbourhood, and carried 
off hoſtages tor the payment of contributions. General 
Hardenberg, another Hanoverian officer, having diſlodged 
the French detachments that occupied Burgh, Vogelſack, 
and Ritterhude, and cleared the whole territory of Bremen, 
in the month of January the duke de Broglio aſſembled a 
conſiderable corps of troops that were cantoned at Otterſ- 
burgh, Rothenburg, 
vancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, threatening, 
that, in caſe of a refuſal, he would have recourſe to ex- 
tremeties, and puniſh the inhabitants ſeverely, ſhould they 
make the leait oppoſition. When their deputies waited 
upon him, to deſire a ſhort time for deliberation, he an- 
iwcred, © Not a moment—the duke de Richelieu's orders 
are peremptory, and admit of no delay.“ He accordingly 
ordered the cannon to advance; the wall was fcaled, and 
the gates would have been forced open, had not the magi- 
ſtrates, at the earneſt importunity of the people, reſolved 
to comply with his demand. A ſecond deputation was im- 
mediately diſpatched to the duke de Broglio, figniſying 
their compliance; and the gates being opened, he marched 
into the city at midnight, after having promiſed upon his 
honour, that no attempt ſhould be made to the prejudice of 
its rights and prerogatives, and no outrage offered to the 


come, and our houſe in particular? Is it the intereſt of the two kings, the 
cauſe of your country, and my cauſe that you pretend to ſupport ?—I repeat 
it, brother, that this deſign could not have been framed by you. I again 
command my ſon to purſue his journey; and I cannot conceive you will give 
the leaſt obſtruction: if you ſhould (which I pray God avert) I ſolemnly 
declare that I will not be conſtrained by ſuch meaſures, nor ſhall I ever for- 
get what I owe to myſelf. As to my troops, you may ſee what I have writ- 
ten on that head to the Hanoverian miniſtry, The duke of Cumberland, by 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, diſmiſſed them, and ſent them home: the 
ſaid miniſtry gave me notice of this convention, as a treaty by which I was 
bound. The march of the troops was ſettled ; and an incident happening, 
they halted : that obſtacle being removed, they were to haye continued their 
march. The court of Hanover will be no longer bound by the convention, 
while I not only accepted it on their word, but have alſo, in conformity with 


their inſtruftions, negociated at Verſailles, and at Vienna. After all theſe | 


He detained the troops, and the hereditary prince, 


As little for- 


He refuted every article 


and benevolence of the duke de Rindin. 


and the adjacent country, and ad- 
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privileges of the regency, to the liberty, religion, and 
commerce of the inhabitants: This conqueſt, however, waz 
of ſhort duration. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick beins 
joined by a body of Pruſſian horſe, under the command ot 
prince George of Holſtein Gottorp, the whole army was put 
in motion, and advanced to the country of Bremen about 
the middle of February. The enemy were diſlodged from 
Rothenburg, Otterſburg, and Verden, and they abandoneq 
the city of Bremen at the approach of the Hanoverian gene. 
ral, who took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition. 

By this time the court of Verſailles, being diſſatisfied with 
the conduct of the duke de Richelieu, had recalled that 
general from Germany, where his place was ſupplied by 


the count de Clermont, to the general ſatisfaction of the 


army, as well as to the joy of the Hanoverian ſubjects, 
among whom Richelieu had committed many flagrant and 
inhuman acts of rapine and oppreſſion. The new com. 
mander found his maſter's forces reduced to a deplorable 
condition, by the accidents of war, and diſtemper ariſing 
from hard duty, ſevere weather, and the want of neceſlarics, 
As he could not pretend with ſuch a wretched remnant, tg 
oppole the deſigns of prince Ferdinand in the field, or even 
maintain the footing which his predeceſſor had gained, he 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of retiring with all potji- 
ble expedition towards the Rhine. As the allies advanced, 
his troops retreated from their diſtant quarters with ſuch 
precipitation, as to leave behind all their fic, together with 
a great part of their baggage and artillery, beſides a great 
number of officers and ſoldiers, that fell into the hands of 
thoſe parties by whom they were purſued. The inhahi. 
tants of Hanover, perceiving the French intended to aban- 
don that city, were overwhelmed with the fear of bcing 
lubjected to every ſpecies of violence and abuſe : but their 
apprehenſions were happily diſappointed by «the honour 
and intregrity of the duke de Randan, the French gover- 
nor, who not only took effectual meaſures for reſtraining 
the ſoldiers within the bounds of the moſt rigid diſcipline 
and moderation, but likewiſe exhibited a noble proof of 
generoſity, almoſt without example. Inſtead of deſtroying 
his magazine of proviſions, according to the uſual practice 
of war, he ordered the whole to be either fold at a low price, 
or diſtributed among the poor of the city, who had been 
long expoſed to the horrors of famine : an act of godlike 
humanity, which ought to dignify the character of that 
worthy nobleman above all the titles that military fame can 
deſerve, or arbitrary monarchs beſtow. The regency of 
Hanover were ſo deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of heroic 
behaviour on this occaſion, that they gratefully. acknow- 
ledged it, in a letter of thanks to him and the count de 
Clermont; and on the day of ſolemn thanktgiving to heaven, 
tor their being delivered from their enemies, the clergy in 
their ſermons did not fail to celebtate and extol the charity 
Such glorious 
teſtimonies, and even from enemies, muſt have afforded 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure ton mind endued with fenfibi- 
lity; and this, no doubt, may be termed one of the fairell 
triumphs of humanity. | 

The two grand diviſions of the French army, quartered 
at Zell and Hanover, retired in good order to Hamelen, 
where they collected all their troops, except thoſe that were 
left in Hoya, and about 4000 men placed in garrifon at 
Minden, to retard the operations of the combined army. 
Towards the latter end of February, prince Ferdinand ot 
Brunſwick, having received intelligence that the count de 
Chabot was poſted with a confiderable body of troops at 


Hoya, upon the Weſer, detached the hereditary prince of 


Brunſwick, with four battalions, and ſome light troops and 
dragoons, to diſlodge them from that neighbourhood. 
This enterprize was executed with the utmoſt intrepedity. 
The hereditary prince paſſed the Weſer at Bremen with 
part of his detachment, while the reſt advanced on this ſide 
of the river; and the enemy, being attacked in front and 
rear, were in a little time forced, and thrown into confuſion 
The bridge being abandoned, and near yoo men taken 


ſteps they would have me contradict myſelf, break my word, and entirely ruin 
my eſtate, as well as my honour.* Did you ever know ycur brother guilty ot 
ſuch things? True it is, I have, as you ſay, ſacrificed my all; or rather, 
have been ſacrificed. The only thing left me is my honour ; and in the um. 
nappy contraſt of our ſituations, T lament both you and myſelf, that it ſhould 
be from you, my dear brother, I ſhould receive the cruel advice to give UP 
my honour. I cannot liſten to it; I cannot recede from my promiſe. My 
troops, therefore, muſt return home, agreeable to what the duke of Cum- 
berland and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipulated with regard to me in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. I am afraid that the true circumſtares of things are con- 
cealed from you. Not to detain your expreſs too long, I ſhall ſend you, by 
the poſt, copies of all I have written to the Hanoverian miniſtry. It w 

rieve your honeſt heart to read it, I am, with a heart almoſt broken, yet 
fal of tenderneſs for ĩou, your, &c. 

Blanckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757. 


. 
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iloners, the count de Chabot threw himſelf, with two 
battalions into the caſtle, where he reſolved to ſupport 
himſelf, in hope of being relieved. The regiment of Bre- 
tagne, and ſome detachments of dragoons, were actually on 
the march to his aſſiſtance. The hereditary prince being 
made acquainted with this circumſtance, being alto deſti- 
tute of heavy artillery to beſiege the place in form, and tak- 
ing it for granted he ſhould not be able to maintain the 

ſt after it might be taken, he liſtened to the terms of 
capitulation propoſed by the French general, whoſe garri- 
ſon was ſuffered ro march out with the honours of war ; but 
their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition were ſurrendered to 
the victors. This was the firſt exploit of the hereditary 
prince, whoſe valour and activity, on many ſubſequent oc- 
caſions, ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, He had no ſooner 
reduced Hoya, than he marched to the attac of Minden, 
which he inveſted on the 5th day of March, and on the 14th 
the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. After the reduction 
of this city, the combined army advanced towards Hame- 
len, where the French general had eſtabliſhed his head- 
quarters: but he abandoned them at the approach of the 
allies, and leaving behind all his fic and wounded, with 

rt of his magazines, retired without halting to Paderborn, 
and from thence to the Rhine, recalling in his march the 
troops that were in Embden, Caſſel, and the landgraviate 
of Heſſe, all which places were now evacuated. They 
were terribly harraſſed in their retreat by the Pruſſian huſ- 
fars, and a body of light-horſe, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Hanoverian hunters, who took a great number of pri- 
ſoners, together with many baggage-waggons, and ſome 
artillery. Such was the precipitation of the enemy's re- 
treat, that they could not find time to deſtroy all the maga- 
zines of proviſion and forage; and even forgot to call in 
the garriſon of Vechte, a ſmall fortreſs in the neighbour- 
ba of Diepholt, who were made prifoners of war, and 
here was found a complete train of battering cannon and 
mortars. The count de Clermont, having reached the 
banks of the Rhine, diſtributed his forces in quarters of can- 
ronment in Weſel and the adjoining country, while prince 
Ferdinand cantoned the allied army in the biſhopric of 


Munſter: here, however, he did not long remain inactive. In 


the latter end of May he ordered a detachment to paſs the 
Rhine at Duyſbourg, under the command of colonel Schei- 
ther, who executed his order without loſs, defeated three 
battalions of the enemy, and took five pieces of cannon. 
In the beginning of June the whole army paſſed the Rhine, 
on a bridge e ee for the occaſion, defeated a body of 
French cavalry, and obtained divers other advantages in 
their march towards Weſel. Kaiſerſworth was ſurprized, the 
greater part of the garriſon either killed or taken; and 
prince Ferdinand began to make preparations for the ſiege 
of Duſſeldorp. In the mean time, the count de Clermont, 
being unable to ſtop the rapidity of his progreſs, was ob- 
liged to ſecure his troops with ſtrong entrenchments, until 
he ſhould be properly re-enforced. pd 
The court of Verſailles, though equally mortified and 
confounded at the turn of their affairs in Germany, did not fit 
tamely and behold this reverſe; but exerted their uſual 
ſpirit and expedition in retrieving the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained. They aſſembled a body of troops at Hanau, under 
the direction of the prince de Soubiſe, who, it was ſaid, had 
received orders to penetrate, by the way of Donawert, In- 
goldſtadt, and Arnberg, into Bohemia. In the mean time, 
_ re-enforcements daily arrived in the camp of the count de 
Clermont; and as repeated complaints had been made of 
the want of diſcipline and ſubordination in that army, mea- 


ſures were taken for reforming the troops by ſeverity and 


example. The mareſchal duke de Belleiſle, who now acted 
as ſecretary at war with uncommon ability, wrote a letter, 
directed to all the colonels of infantry, threatening them, in 
the king's name, with the loſs of their regiments, ſhould 
they connive any longer at the ſcandalous practice of buy- 
ing commiſſions : an abuſe which had crept into the 
ſervice under various pretexts, to the diſcouragement of 
merit, the relaxation of diſcipline, and the total extinction 
of laudable emulation. The prince of Clermont having 
quitted his ſtrong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a 
little higher up the river, and detached a conſiderable 
corps, under the command of the count de St. Germain, 
to take poſt at Crevelt, ſituated in a plain between his army 
and the camp of the allies, which fronted the town of 
Meurs : after ſeveral motions on both ſides, prince Ferdi— 
nand reſolved to attac the enemy, and forthwith made a 


* Among the French officers who loſt their lives in this engagement, was 
ie count de Giſors, only ſon of the mareſchal duke de Belleiſle, and laſt — 
of that illuſtrious family, a young nobleman of extraordinary accompliſk- 


ſuſtained by 40 ſquadrons of horſe. 
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diſpoſition for this purpoſe. He aſſigned the command of 
the whole left-wing, conſiſting of 18 battalions and 28 ſqua- 
drons, to lieutenant- general Sporcken : the conduct of the 
rigbt-wing, compoſed of 16 battalions and 14 ſquadrons, 
was entruſted to the hereditary prince and major- general 
Wangenheim; the {quadrons, with the addition of two re- 
giments of Pruſſian dragoons, were under the immediate d1- 
rection of the prince of Holſtein, while the hereditary 
prince commanded the infantry. The light troops, con- 


liſting of five ſquadrons of huſlars, were divided between 


the prince of Holſtein and lieutenant-general Sporcken. 


Major Luckner's ſquadron, together with Scheither's corps, 


were ordered to oblerve the flank of the enemy's right, and 
with this view were poſted in the village of Papendeick ; 
and a battalion of the troops of Wolfenbuttel were left in 
the town of Hullte, to cover the rear of the army. Prince 
Ferdinand's deſign was to attac the enemy on their left 
flank; but the execution was rendered extremely difficult 
by the woods and ditches that embarrafled the rout, and 
the numerous ditches that interſected this part of the coun- 
try. On the 23d day of June, at four in the morning, the 
army began to move; the right advancing in two columns 
as far as St. Anthony, and the left marching up within half 
a league of Crevelt. The prince having viewed the poti- 
tion of the enemy from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, procured 
guides, and having received all the necetlary hints of in- 
formation, proceeded to the right, in order to charge the 
enemy's left flank by the villages or Worſt and Anrath; 
but, in order to divide their attention, and keep them in 
ſuſpence, with reſpect to the nature of his principal attac, 


he directed the generals Sporcken and Oberg to advance 
againſt them by the way of Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, 


in particular, to make the moſt of their artillery, that, being 
employed in three different places at once, they might be 
prevented from ſending any re-enforcement to the left, 
where the chief attac was intended. Theſe precautions 
being taken, prince Ferdinand, putting himſelf at the head 
of the grenadiers of the right-wing, continued his march 
in two columns to the village of Anrath, where he fell in 


with an advanced party of the French, which, after a few 


diſcharges of muſquetry, retired to their camp and gave the 
alarm. In the mean time, both armics were drawn up in 
order of battle; the troops of the allies in the plain be- 


tween the villages of Anrath and Willich, oppoſite to the 


French forces, whoſe left was covered with a wood. The 
action began about one in the afternoon, with a ſevere can- 


nonading on the part of prince Ferdinand, which, though 


well ſupported, proved ineffectual in drawing the enemy 
from their cover; he, therefore, determined to diſlodge 
them from the wood by dint of ſmall arms. The hereditary 


prince immediately advanced with the whole front, and a 


very obſtinate action enſued. Mean while, the cavalry on the 
right in vain attempted to penetrate the wood on the other 
ſide, where the enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were 
After a terrible fire had 
been maintained on both ſides, till five in the afternoon, 
the grenadiers forced the entrenchments in the wood, which 
were lined by the French infantry. Theſe giving way 
abandoned the wood in the utmoſt diſorder; but the pur- 


ſuit was checked by the conduct and reſolution of the 


enemy's cavalry, which, notwithitanding a dreadful fire 
from the artillery of the allies, maintained their ground, 
and covered the foot in their retreat to Nuys. 

The ſucceſs of the day was, in a good meaſure, owing to 
the artillery on the left and in the centre, with which the 
generals Sporcken and Oberg had done great execution, 
and employed the intention of the enemy on that fide, 
while prince Ferdinand proſecuted his attac on the other 
quarter. It muſt be owned, however, that their right wing 
and centre retired in great order to Nuys, though the leſt 


was defeated, with the loſs of ſome ſtandards, colours, and 
pieces of cannon, and 6000 men killed, wounded, or taken 


priſoners . This victory, however, which colt the allies 
about 1500 men, was not at all deciſive in its conſequen— 
ces; and, indeed, the plan ſeemed only calculated to diſ- 
play the enterprizing genius of the Hanoverian general. 
True it is, the French army took refuge under the cannon 
of Cologn, where they remained, without hazarding any 


flep for the relief of Duſſeldorp, which prince Ferdinand 


immediately inveſted, and in a few days reduced, the gar- 
riſon being allowed to march out with the honours of war, 
on condition that they ſhould not, for the ſpace of one year, 
carry arms againſt the allies. 


ments, who finiſhed a ſhort life of honour in the embrace of military glory, 
and fell gallantly fighting at the head of his own regiment, to the . 
ble grief of his aged father, and the univerſal regret of his country. 
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It was at this period that count de Clermont reſigned his 

command, which was conferred upon M. de Contades, and 
the French army was conſiderably re- enforced. He even 
threatened to attac prince Ferdinand in his turn, and made 
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ſome motions with that deſign, but was prevented by the 


little river Erff, behind which the prince reſolved to lie 
quiet, until he ſhould be joined by che body of Britiſh troops 
under the command of the duke of Marlborough, the firit 
divifion of which had juſt landed at Embden. He flatter- 
ed himſelf that the prince of Yſenbourg, at the head of the 
Heſſian troops, would find employment for the prince de 
Soubiſe, who had marched from Hanau, with a delign to 
penetrate into the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel: his van- 
guard had been already ſurpriſed and defeated by the mi- 
tiria of the country; and the prince of Yſenbourg was at 


the head of a conſiderable body of regular forces, aſſembled 


to oppoſe his further progreſs. Prince Ferdinand, therefore, 
hoped that the operations of the Frerich general would be 
effectually impeded, until he himſelf, being joined by the 
Britiſh troops, ſhould be in a condition to paſs the Meuſe, 
transfer the ſeat of war into the enemy's country, thus 
make a diverſion from the Rhine, and perhaps oblige the 
prince de Soubile to come to the aſſiſtance of the principal 
French army, commanded by M. de Contades. He had 
formed a plan which would have anfwered theſe purpoſes 
effectually, and, in execution of it, marched to Ruremond 
on the Maeſe, when his meaſures were torally diſconcerted 
by a variety of incidents which he could not foreſee. The 
prince of Yſenbourg was, on the 23d day of July, defeated 
at Sangarſhauſen by the dyke de Broglio, whom the prince 
de Soubiſe had detached againſt him with a number of 
troops greatly ſuperior to that which the Heſſian general 
commanded. The duke de Broglio, who commanded the 
corps that formed the vanguard of Soubile's army, having 
learned at Caſtel, that the Heſſian troops, under the prince 
of Xſenbourg, were retiring towards Munden, he advanced, 
on the 23d of July, with a body of 8000 men, to the village 
of Sangerſhauſen, where he found them drawn up in order 
of battle, and forthwith made a diſpoſition for the attac. At 
firſt his cavalry. were repulled by the Heſſian horſe, which 
charged the French infantry, and were broke in their turn. 
The Heſſians, though greatly inferior in number to the ene- 
my, made a very obſtinate reſiſtance, by favour of a roc in 
the Fulde that covered their right, and a wood by which 


their left was ſecured. The diſpute was ſo obſtinate, that 


the enemy's left was obliged to give ground, but the duke 
de Broglio ordering a freſh corps to advance, changed the 
fortune of the day. The Heſſians, overpowered by num- 
bers, gave way; part plunged into the river, where many 
periſhed, and part threw themfelves into the wood, through 
which they eſcaped from the purſuit of the Huffars, who 
took above 200 ſoldiers and fifty officers, including the 
count de Canitz, who was ſecond in command. They 
likewiſe found on the field of battle ſeven pieces of cannon, 
and eight at Munden : but the carnage was pretty conſi- 
derable, and nearly equal on both fides. The number of 
the killed and wounded, onthe fide of the French, exceeded 
2000; the loſs of the Heſſians was not fo great. The 
Yince of Yſenbourg having collected the remains of his 
Fittle army, took poſt at Eimbeck, where he ſoon was re— 
enforced, and found himſelf at the head of 12,000 men : 
but, in conſequence of this advantage, the enemy became 
maſters of the Weſer, and opened to themſelves a free paſ- 
ſage into Weſtphalia. 7 

The progrels of prince Ferdinand upon the Maeſe 
had been retarded by a long ſucceſſion of heavy rains, 
which broke up the roads, and rendered the country 
impafſable; and now the certain imformation of this un- 
lucky chec left him no alternative but a battle or a re- 
treat acroſs the Rhine: the firſt was carefully avoided by 
the enemy; the latter reſolution, therefore, he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity to embrace. In his preſent po- 
ſition he was hampered by the French army on one wing, 
on the other. by the fortreſs of Gueldres, the garriſon of 
which had been lately re-enforced, as well as by divers 
other poſts, capable of obſtructing the convoys and ſub- 
ſiſtence of the combined army befides, he had reaſon to 
apprehend that the prince de Soubiſe would endeavour to 
intercept the Britiſh troops in their march from Embden. 
Induced by theſe conſiderations, he determined to repaſs 
the Rhine, after having offered battle to the enemy and 
made ſeveral motions for that purpoſe. Finding,them 
averſe to an engagement, he made his diſpoſitions for 


forcing the ſtrong pals of Wachtendonck, an iſland ſur- 
rounded by the Niers, of very difficult approach and 


ſicuated exactly in his rout to the Rhine. This ſervice 


was performed by the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 


— 
— 
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who perceiving the enemy had drawn up the bridge, 
ruſhed into the water at the head of his grenadiers, wh, 
drove them away with their bayonets, and cleared the 
bridges for the paſſage of the army towards Rhinebergen 
Ar this place prince Ferdinand received intelligence th; 
M. de Chevert, reputed one of the beſt officers in the 
French ſervice, had paſſed the Lippe with fourteen bat 
talions and ſeveral ſquadrons, to join the garrifon of We. 
ſel, and fall upon lieutenant-general Imhoff, who "Tg 
manded the detached corps of the combined army at Meer 
that he might be at hand to guard the bridge which the 
prince had thrown over the Rhine at Rees. His ſerene 
highneſs was extremely deſirous of ſending ſuccours to 
general Imhoff; but the troops were too much fatigued 
to begin another march before morning; and the Rhine 
had overflowed its banks in ſuch a manner as to render 
the bridge at Rees impaſſable, ſo that M. Imhoff was leſt 
to the reſources of his own conduct and the bravery of hi; 
troops, conſiſting of fix battalions and four ſquadron; 
already weakened by the abſence of different detachment. 
This general having received advice on the fourth of A. 
guſt, that the enemy intended to paſs the Lippe the ſame 
evening with a contiderable train of artillery, in order tg 
burn the bridge at Rees, decamped with a view to cover 


this place, and join two battalions which had paſſed the 


Rhine in boats, under the command of general -Zaſtroy 
who re-enforced him accordingly; but the enemy not ap- 
pearing, he concluded the imformation was falſe, and re. 
ſolved to reſume his adyantageous poſt at Meer. Of this 
he had no ſooner repoſſeſſed himſelf than his advanced 
guards were engaged with the enemy, who marched 
to the attac from Weſel under the command of lieu. 
tenant-general de Chervert, conſiſting of the whole Corps 
intended for the ſiege of Dueſſeldorp. Imhoff's front was 
covered by coppices and ditches, there being a riſing 
ground on his right, from whence he could plainly difcern 
the whole force that advanced againſt him, together with 
the manner of their approach. Perceiving them engaged 
in that difficult ground, he poſted one regiment in a cop- 
pice with orders to fall upon the left flank of the enemy, 
which appeared quite uncovered; and as ſoon as their fire 
began, advanced with the reſt of his forces to attac them 
in front. 'The bayonet was uſed on this occaſion, and 
the charge given with ſuch impetuoſity and reſolution, 
that after a ſhort reſiſtance, the enemy fell in confulin, 
and fled towards Weſel, leaving on the ſpot eleven pieces 
of cannon with a great number of waggons and other 


_ carriages; beſides the killed and wounded, who amounted 
to a pretty conſiderable number, the victor took three hun- 


dred and fifty-four priſoners, including eleven officers; 
whereas, on his part the victory was purchaſed at a very 
ſmall expence. _ e „ 

Immediately after this action, general Wangenheim pal- 
{ed the Rhine with ſeveral ſquadrons and battalions, to re- 
enforce general Imhoff, and enable him to proſecute the 
advantage he had gained, while prince Ferdinand marched 
with the reſt of the army to Santen : from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Rhineberg, where he intended to paſs ; but the 
river had overflowed to ſuch a degree, that here, as well as 
at Rees, the ſhore was inacceſſible, fo that he found it ne- 
ceflary to march farther down the river, and lay a bridge at 
Stiethuyzen. The enemy had contrived four veſſels for 
the deſtruction of this bridge; but they were all taken be- 
fore they could put the deſign in execution, and the whole 


army paſſed on the roth day of Auguſt, without any loſs or 


turther Interruption. At the fame time the prince withdrew 
his garriſon from Dufſeldorp, of which the French imme- 


. diately took poſſeſſion. Immediately after his paſſage he 


received a letter from the duke of Marlborough, acquaint- 
ing him that the Britiſh troops had arrived at Lingen, in 
their rout to Coesfeldt : to which place general Imhoff was 
ſent to receive them, with a ſtrong detachment. Notwith- 
ſtanding this junction, the two armies on the Rhine were {0 
equally matched, that no ſtroke of importance was ſtruc 
on either fide during the remaining part of the campaign. 
M. de Contades, ſeeing -no proſpect of obtaining the leaſt 
advantage over prince Ferdinand, detached prince Xaverius 
of Saxony with a ſtrong re- enforcement to the prince de 
Soubiſe, who had taken poſſeſſion of Gottengen, and ſeem- 
ed determined to attac the prince of Ylenbourg at Eim- 
beck. That this officer might be able to give him a pro- 
per reception, prince Ferdinand, detachgd general Oberg 
with ten thouſand men to Lipſtadt, from whence, ſhou 

occaſion require, they might continue their march, 4 

join the Heſſians. The whole body, when thus re-enforced, 
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did not exceed 20, ooo men, of whom general Oberg now 
allumed the command: whereas the troops of Soubiſe were 
increaſed to the number of 30, ooo. The allies had taken 
ſt upon the river Fulde at Sanderſhauſen, where they 
0 the French would attac them; but the deſign of 
Soubiſe was firſt to diſlodge them from that advantageous 
ſituation. With this view, he made a motion, as if he had 
intended to turn the camp of the allies by the road of Mun- 
den. In order to prevent the execution of this ſuppoſed 
deſign, _ Oberg decamped on the 1oth of October, 
and, paffing by the village of Landwernhagen, advanced 
| towards Luttenberg, where, underſtanding the enemy were 
at his heels, he forthwith formed his troops in order of bat- 
tle, his right to the Fulde, and his left extending to a 
thicket upon an eminence, where he planted five field- 
ieces. The cavalry ſupported the wings in a third line, 
the village of Luttenberg was in the rear, and four pieces 
of cannon were mounted on a riſing ground that flanked 
this village. The French having likewiſe paſted Land- 
wernbagen, poſted their left towards the Fulde, their right 
extending far beyond the left of the allies, and their front 
being ſtrengthened with above go pieces of cannon. At four 
in the afternoon the enemy began the battle with a ſevere 
cannonading, and at the fame time the firſt line of their in- 
fantry attacked major general Zaſtrow, who was poſted on 
the left wing of the allies. This body of the French was 
repulſed ; but in the ſame moment, a conſiderable line of 
cavalry advancing, charged the allies in front and flank. 
Theſe were ſupported by a freth body of infantry with can- 
non, which, after a warm diſpute, obliged the confederates 
to give way; and general Oberg, in order to prevent a to- 
tal defeat, made a diſpoſition for a retreat, which was per- 
formed in tolerable order; not but that he ſuffered greatly. 
in paſſing through a defile, from the fire of the enemy's 
cannon, which was brought up, and managed under the 
direction of the duke de Broglio. Having matched through 
Munden, by midnight, the retiring army Jay till morning 
under arms in the little plain near Grupen, on the other fide 
of the Weſer; but at day-break proſecuted their match, 
after having withdrawn the garriſon from Munden, until 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Gunterſheim, where 
they encamped. In this engagement general Oberg loſt 
about 1500 men, his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
He was obliged to abandon a magazine of hay and ſtraw at 
Munden, and leave part of his wounded men 1n that place 
to the humanity of the victor. But, after all, the French 
general reaped very little advantage from this victory. 
By this time prince Ferdinand had retired into Weſtpha- 
lia, and fixed his head-quarters at Munſter, while M. Con- 
tades encamped near Ham upon the Lippe: ſo that, although 
he had obliged the French army to evacuate Hanover and 
Heſſe in the beginning of the year, when they were weak- 
enced by death ard diſtemper, and even driven them beyond 
the Rhine, where they ſuſtained a defeat; yet they were 
ſoon put in a condition to baffle all his future endeavours, 
and penetrate again into Weſtphalia, where they eſtabliſhed 
their winter-quarters, extending themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to command the whole courle of the Rhine on both 
ſides, while the allies were diſpoſed in the landgraviate of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and in the biſhopricks of Munſter, Paderborn, 
and Hildeſheim. The Britiſh troops had joined them fo 
late in the ſeaſon, that they had no opportunity to ſignaliſe 
themſelves in the field ; yet the fatigues of the campaign, 
which they had ſeverely felt, proved fatal to their com- 
mander, the duke of Marlborough, who died of a dyſentery 
at Munſter, univerſally lamented. | | 
Having thus particulariſed the operations of the allied 
army ſince the commencement of the campaign, we ſhall 
now endeavour to trace the ſteps of the king of Pruſſia, 
from the period at which his army was aſſembled for action. 
Having collected his force as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit, he undertook the ſiege of Schweidnitz in form on the 
211k day of March; and carried on his operations with ſuch 
vigour, that in 13 days the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves 
p:iloners of war, after having loſt one-halt of their number 
in the defence of the place. While one part of his troops 
vere engaged in this ſervice, he himſelf, at the head of ano- 
ther, advanced to the eaſtern frontier of Bohemia, and 
ent a detachment as far as Trautenaw, garriſoned by a body 
of Auſtrians, who, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, abandoned 
the place, and retreated towards their grand army. By this 
ueceſs he opened to himſelf a way into Bohemia, by which 


At this juncture the Pruſſian commandant of Dreſden being admitted 
"ito the Japan palace, to ſee the curious porcelaine with which it is adorned, 

ceived a door built up; and ordering the paſſage to be opened, entered a 
large apartment, where he found zoco tents, and other field utenſils, Theſe 
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he poured in detachments of light troops, to raiſe contribu- 
tions, and harraſs the out- poſts of the enemy. At the fame 
time the baron de la Mothe Fouquet marched with another 
body againſt the Auſtrian general Jahnus, poſted in the 
county of Glatz, whom he obliged to abandon all the polts 
he occupied in that country, and purtued as far as Nachod, 
within 20 miles of Koninſgratz, where the grand Auſtrian 
army was encamped under the command of mareſchal Daun, 
who had lately arrived from Vienna. Over and above 
theſe excurſions, the king ordered a body of 30,000 men to 
be aflembled, to act under the command of his brother 
prince Henry, an accompliſhed warrior, againſt the army 
of the empire, which the prince de Deuxponts, with great 
difficulty, made a ſhift to form again near Bamberg, in 
Franconia. 


The king of Pruſſia, whoſe deſigns were perhaps even 
greater than he cared to own, reſolved to ſhift the theatre 
of the war, and penetrate into Moravia, a fertile country, 
which had been hitherto kept ſacred from ravage and con- 
tribution, Having formed an army of 50,000 choice troops, 
near Nieſs, in Sileſia, he divided them into three columns ; 
the firſt commanded by mareſchal Keith, the ſecond by 
himſelf in perſon, and the third conducted by prince Mau- 
rice of Anhault of Deſſau. In the latter end of April they 
began their march towards Moravia; and general De la 
Ville, who commanded a body of troops in that country, 


retired as they advanced, after having thrown a ſtrong re- 
enforcement into Olmutz, which the king was determined 


to beliege. Had he paſſed by this fortreſs, which was 
ſtrongly fortified, and well provided for a vigorous defenſe, 
he might have advanced to the gates of Vienna, and re- 
duced the emperor to the neceſſit, of ſuing for peace on his 
own terms; but it ſeems he was unwilling to deviate fo far 
from the common maxims of war as to leave a fortified place 
in the rear; and, therefore, he determined to make himſelf 
maſter of it before he ſhould proceed, For this purpoſe it 
was immediately inveſted: orders were iffued to haſten up 
the heavy artillery, and mareſchal Keith was appointed to 


ſuperintend and direct the operations of the ſiege. Mean 


while, the Auſtrian commander, count Daun, being in— 
formed of his Pruſſian majeſty's motions and deſigns, quit— 
ted his camp at Leutomyſſel in Bohemia, and entered Mo- 
ravia by the way of Billa. Being ſtill too weak to encounter 
the Pruſſians in the field, he extended his troops in the 
neighbourhood of the king's army, between Gewitz and 
Littau, in a mountainous fituation, where he ran little or 
no riſk of being attacked. Here he remained for ſome time 
in quiet, with the fertile country of Bohemia in his rear, 
from whence he drew plentiful ſupplies, and received daily 
re-enforcements. His ſcheme was to relieve the beſieged 
occaſionally, to harraſs the beſiegers, and to intercept their 
convoys from Sileſia; and this ſcheme ſucceeded to his 
with. Olmutz is ſo extenſive in its works, and fo pecu- 
liarly ſituated on the river Morava, that it could not be 
completely inveſted without weakening the poſts of the be- 
ſieging army, by extending them to a prodigious circuit; 
ſo that, in ſome parts, they were eaſily forced by detach- 
ments in the nights, who fell upon them fuddenly, and ſel- 
dom failed to introduce into the place ſupplies of men, pro- 
viſions, and ammunition. The forage in the neighbour- 
hood of the city having been previouſly deſtroyed, the Pruf- 
ſian horſe were obliged to make excurſions at a great di- 
ſtance, conſequently expoſed to fatigue, and liable to ſur- 
priſe; and, in a word, the Pruſſians were not very expert 
in the art of town taking. , | 

Count Daun knew how to take advantage of theſe circum- 
ſtances, without hazarding a battle, to which the king pro- 
voked him in vain. While the garriſon made repeated 
{allies to retard the operations of the beſiegers, the Auſtrian 
general harrafled their foraging parties, tell upon different 
quarters of their army in the night, and kept them in con- 
tinual alarm. Nevertheleſs, the king finiſhed his firſt parallel; 
and proceeded with ſuch vigour as ſeemed to promile a 
ſpeedy reduction of the place, when his deſign was entirely 
Cutrared by an untoward incident. Mareſchal Daun, hay- 
ing received intelligence that a large convoy had ſet out 
from Sileſia for the Pruſhan camp, reſolved to ſeize this op- 
portunity of compelling the king to deſiſt from his enter- 
prize. He ſent general Jahnus, with a ſtrong body of 
troops, towards Bahrn, and another detachment to Stad- 
toliebe, with inſtructions to attac the convoy on different 
ſides ; while he himſelf advanced towards the beſiegers, as 


had been concealed here when the Pruſſians firſt took poſſeſſion of the city: 


they were immediately ſeized by the commandant, and diſtributed among 
the troops of prince Henry's army, | 
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if he intended to give them battle. The _ of Pruſſia, 
far from being deceived by this feint, began, from the mo- 
tions of the Auſtrian general, to ſuſpect his real ſcheme, 
and immediately diſpatched general Ziethen, with a uns, 
re-enforcement, to protect the convoy, which was eſcorted 
by eight battalions, and about 4000 men, who had been fic, 
and were juſt recovered. Before this officer joined them, 
the convoy had been attacked on the 28th of June ; but the 
aſſailants were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Mareſchal 
Daun, however, took care that they ſhould be erer 
re- enforced; and next day the attac was renewed with muc 


greater effect. Four hundred waggons, guarded by four 


battalions, and about 1000 troopers, had jult paſſed the de- 
files of Domſtadt, when the Auſtrians charged them furioufly 
on every fide: the communication between the head and 
the reſt of the convoy was cut off; and general Ziethen, 


after having exerted all his efforts for its preſervation, being 


obliged to abandon the waggons, retired to Troppau. 
Thus the whole convoy fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who took above 600 priſoners, together with general Put- 
kammer; and the king of Pruſſia was obliged to relinquiſh 


bis enterprize. This was a mortifying neceſſity to a prince 


of his high ſpirit, at a time when he ſaw himſelf on the eve 
of reducing the place, notwithſtanding the gallant defence 
which had been made by general Marſhal, the governor. 
Nothing now remained but to raiſe the ſiege, and retire 
without loſs in the face of a vigilant enemy, prepared to 
ſeize every opportunity of advantage: a taſk which, how 
hard ſoever it may appear, he performed with equal dez- 
terity and ſucceſs. Inſtead of retiring into Sileſia, he re- 
ſolved to avert the war from his own dominions, and take 


the rout of Bohemia, the frontiers of which were left un- 


covered by mareſchal Daun's laſt motion, when he adyanc- 
ed his quarters to Poſnitz, in order to ſuccour Olmutz the 


more effectually. | 


After the king had taken his meaſures, he carefully con- 
cealed his deſign from the enemy, and, notwithſtanding the 
loſs of his convoy, proſecuted the operations of the ſiege 
with redoubled vigour, till the 1ſt day of July, when he de- 
camped in the night, and began his march to Bohemia. He 
himſelf, with one diviſion, took the road to Konitz; and 
mareſchal Keith having brought away all the artillery, ex- 
cept four mortars, and one difabled cannon, purſued his 
march by the way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribau. Al- 
though his Pruſſian majeſty had gained an entire march 
upon the Auſtrians, their light troops, commanded by the 
generals Buccow and Laudohn, did not fail to attend and 


harraſs his army in their retreat; but their endeavours were 
in a great meaſure fruſtrated by the conduct and circum- 


ſpection of the Pruſſian commanders. After the rear of the 
army had paſſed the defiles of Krenau, general Laſci, who 
was poſted at Gibau with a large body of Auſtrian troops 
occupied the village of Krenau with a detachment of gre- 


nadiers, who were ſoon diſlodged ; and the Pruſhans pur- 


ſued their march by Zwittau to Leutomyſſel, where they 


ſeized a magazine of meal and forage. In the mean time, 


general de Ratzow, who conducted the proviſions and ar- 
tillery, found the hills of Hollitz poſſeſſed by the enemy, 
who cannonaded him as he advanced ; but mareſchal 
Keith coming up, ordered him to be attacked in the rear, and 


they fled into a wood with precipitation, with the loſs of fix 


officers and 300 men, who were taken priſoners. While 
the mareſchal was thus employed, the king proceeded from 
Leutomyſſel to Koningſgratz, where general Buccow, who 
had got the ſtart of him, was poſted with 75000 men behind 
the Elbe, and in the entrenchments which they had thrown 


up all round the city. The Pruſſian troops as they arrived 
paſſed over the little river Adler, and as the enemy had 

broken down the bridges over the Elbe, the king ordered 
them to be repaired with all expedition, being determined to 


attac the Auſtrian entrenchments : but general Buccow did 
not wait for his approach. He abandoned his entrench- 
ments, and retired with his troops to Clumetz ; ſo that the 
king took poſſeſſion of the moſt important poſt of Koningſ- 
gratz without further oppoſition. An Auſtrian corps hav- 
ing taken poſt between him and Hollitz, in order to obſtruct 


the march of the artillery, he advanced againſt them in per- 


ſon, and having driven them from the place, all his cannon, 
military ſtores, proviſion, with 1500 fic and wounded men, 


arrived in ſafety at Koningſgratz, where the whole army 


encamped. His intention was to transfer the ſeat of war 
from Moravia to Bohemia, where he ſhould be able to 
maintain a more eaſy communication with his own domi- 
nions: but a more powerful motive ſoon obliged him to 
change his reſolution. | 

After the Ruſſian troops under Apraxin had retreated 
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from Pomerania in the courſe of the preceding year, and 
the czarina ſeemed ready to charige her ſyſtem, the cour;, 
of Vientia and Verſailles had, by dint of ſubſidies, promiſes 

prefents, and intrigues, attached her, in all appearance 
more firmly than ever to the Confederacy, and even indu. 
ced her to augment the number of troops deſtined to ag 
againſt the Pruſſian monarch. She not only ſigned her ac. 
ceſſion in form to the ö eds. alliance with the empref.. 
queen and the kings of France and Sweden, but, in ore 
to manifeſt her zeal to the common cauſe, ſhe diſgraced he; 
chancellor, count Beſtuchef, who was fuppoſed averſe t, 
the war: ſhe divided her forces into ſeparate bodies, under 
the command of the generals Fermer and Browne, and or. 
dered them to put their troops in motion in the middle of 
winter. Fermer accordingly began his march in the he. 
ginning of January, and on the 22d his light troops took 
poſſeſſion of Koningſberg, the capital of Pruſſia, without 
oppoſition ; for the king's forces had quitted that country 

in order to profecute the war in the weſtern parts of Pome. 
rania. They did not, however, maintain themſelves in thi; 
part of the country; but, after having ravaged ſome diſ. 
tricts, returned to the main body, which halted on the Vic. 
tula, to the no ſmall diſturbance of the city of Dantzick. 
The reſident of the czarina actually demanded that the 
magiſtrates ſhould receive a Ruſſian garriſon : a demand 
which they not only peremptorily refuſed, but ordered all 
the citizens to arms, and took every other method to pro- 
vide for their defence. At length, after ſome negotiation; 
with general Fermer, the affair was compromiſed : he de. 
ſiſted from the demand, and part of his troops paſſed the 
Viſtula, ſeemingly to invade Pomerania, in the eaſtern pan 
of which count Dohna had aſſembled an army of Pruſlian; 
to oppoſe their progreſs. But after they had pillaged the 
open country, they rejoined their main body ; and general 
Fermer, turning to the left, advanced towards Sileſia, in 
order to co-operate with the other Ruſſian army command- 
ed by Browne, who had taken his rout through Poland, 
and already paſſed the Poſna. By the iſt of July, both 
bodies had reached the frontiers of Sileſia, and ſome of their 
coflacks, penetrating into that province, had committed 
dreadful ravages, and overwhelmed the inhabitants with 
conſternation. Count Dohna, with the Pruſſian army un. 
der his command, had attended their motions, and even 
paſſed the Oder at Frankfort, as if he had intended to give 
them battle : but he was too much inferior in number to ha- 
zard ſuch a ſtep, which became an object of his fovereign's 
own perſonal attention. Mareſchal Daun had followed the 
king into Bohemia, and, on the 22d day of July, encamped 
on the hills of Libiſchau, a fituation almoſt inacceſſible, 
where he reſolved to remain, and watch the motions of the 
Pruſſian monarch, until ſome opportunity ſhould offer of 
acting to advantage. Nature ſeems to have expreſly form- 
ed this commander with talents to penetrate the deſigns, 
embarraſs the genius, and chec the impetuoſity of the 
Pruſſian monarch. He was juſtly compared to Fabius Max- 
imus, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Cunctator. He poſ- 
ſeſſed all the vigilance, caution, and ſagacity of that cele- 
brated Roman. Like him, he hovered on the ſkirts of the 
enemy, harraſſing their parties, accuſtoming the ſoldiers to 


ſtrict diſcipline, hard ſervice, and the face of a formidable 


foe, and watching for opportunities which he knew how to 
ſeize with equal courage and celerity. | 

The king of Pruſſia, being induced by a concurrence of 
motives to ſtop the progreſs of the Ruſſians in Sileha, made 
his diſpoſitions for retreating from Bohemia, and on the 
25th day of July quitted the camp at Koningſgratz. He 
was attended in his march by 3000 Auſtrian light troops, 
who did not fail to incommode his rear: but notwithſtand- 
ing theſe impediments, he paſſed the Mittau, proceeded on 


his rout, and on the gth day of Auguſt arrived at Land- 


ſhut. From thence he haſtened with a detachment towards 
Frankfort on the Oder, and joined the army commanded 
by lieutenant-general Dohna at Gorgas. Then the whole 
army paſſed the Oder by a bridge thrown over it at Gala- 
viſe, and having reſted one day, advanced to Dertmitze!, 
were he encamped. The Ruſſians under general Fermer, 
were poſted on the other ſide of the little river Mitzel, thel! 
right extending to the village of Zwicker, and, their left to 

nertchem. The king being determined to hazard a bat- 
tle, paſſed the Mitzel on the 25th in the morning, and turn- 


ing the flank of the enemy, drew up his army in order of 
battle in the plain between the little river and the town of 


Zorndorf. The Ruſſians, by whom he vas out- numbered, 
did not decline the diſpute ; but as the ground did not per: 
mit them to extend themſelves, they appeared in four lines, 


forming a front on every fide, defended by cannon and 4 
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chevaux· de · friſe, their right flank covered by the village 
of Zwicker. After a warm cannonade, the Pruſſian infan- 
try were ordered to attac the village, and a body of grena- 
diers advanced to the aſſault; but this brigate unexpectedly 
diving way, occaſioned a conſiderable opening in the line, 

and left the whole left flank of the infantry uncovered. Be- 
fore the enemy could take advantage of this incident, the 
interval was filled up by the cavalry under the command of 
general Seydlitz ; and the king, with his uſual preſence of 
mind ſubſtituted another choice body of troops to carry on 
the attac. This began about noon, and continued for ſome 
time, during which both ſides fought with equal courage 
and perſeverance : at length general Sydlitz, having routed 


the Ruſſian cavalry, fell upon the flank of the infantry with. 


great fury, which being alſo dreadfully annoyed by the 
Pruſſian artillery, they abandoned the village, together 
with their military cheſt, and great part of their baggage. 
Notwithſtanding this loſs, which had greatly difordered 
their right wing, they continued to ſtand their ground, and 
terrible havoc was made among them, not only with the 
{word and bayonet, but alſo by the cannon, which were 
loaded with crape-ſhot, and being excellently ſerved, did 
great execution. Towards evening the confuſion among 


would have been entirely routed, had they not been favour- 
ed by the approaching darkneſs, as well as by a particular 
operation which was very gallantly performed. One of the 
Ruſſian generals perceiving the fortune of the day turned 
againſt them, rallied a ſelect body of troops, and made a vi- 


gorous impreſſion on the right wing of the Pruſſians. This 
effort diverted their attention ſo ſtrongly to that quarter, 


they retired in tolerable order, and occupied a new poſt on 
the right, where the reſt of their forces were the more eaſily 
aſſembled. In this battle they are ſaid to have loſt above 
15,000 men, 37 colours, five ſtandards, 12 mortars, the 
greater part of their baggage, and above 100 pieces of can- 


victor, were ſeveral general officers, and a good number 
loſt their lives on the field of battle. The victory colt the 
king above 2000 men, including {ome officers of diſtinction, 
particularly two aides-du-camp, who attended his own per- 


4 A detail of the cruelties committed by thoſe barbarians cannot be read 
without horror. They not only burned a great number of villages, but they 
raviſhed, rifled, murdered, and mutilated the inhabitants, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, without any other provocation or incitement than brutal luſt 
and wantonneſs of barbarity. They even violated the ſepulchres of the dead, 
which have been held ſacred among the moſt ſavage nations. 
and Breckholtz they forced open the graves and ſepulchtal vaults, and ftrip- 
ped the bodies of the generals Schlabendorf and Ruitz, which had been de- 
polited there. But the collected force of their vengeance was diſcharged 
againſt Cuſtrin, the capital of the New Marche of Bradenburgh, ſituated 


Frankfort, The particulars of the diſaſter that befel this city are patheti- 
cally related in the following extracts from a letter written by an inhabitant 
and eye-witnels, | 
On the 13th of Auguſt, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, a ſudden re- 
port was ſpread that a body of Ruſſian huſſars and coſſacks appeared in fight 
of the little ſurburb. All the people were immediately in motion, and the 
whole city was filled with terror, eſpecially as we were certainly informed that 
the whole Ruſſian army was advancing from Meſerick and Konigſwalda, by 
tlie way of Landſberg. A re-enforcement was immediately ſent to our pi- 
Lund amp in the ſuburb, amounting, by this junction, to zoo men, who 
were ſoon attacked by the enemy, and the ſkirmiſh laſted from 4 till 7 o'clock 
in the evening. During this diſpute, we could plainly perceive, from our 
ramparts and church-ſteeple, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, mounted on Eng- 
liſh horſes, reconnoitring our fortification through perſpective-glafles. 
They retired, however, when our cannon began to fire: then our piquet took 
poſſeſſion of their former poſt in the ſuburb; and the re-enforcement we had 
lent from the city returned, after having broke down the bridge over the 
Oder. Next day count Dohna, who commanded the army near Frankfort, 
ſent in a re-enforcement of four battalions, ten ſquadrons, and a ſmall body 
of huſſars, under the command of lieutenant-general Scherlemmer, The 
huffars and a body of dragoons were added to the piquet of the little ſuburb : 
the four battalions pitched their tents on the Anger, between the ſuburb and 
the fortification ; and the reſt of the dragoons remained in the field, to cover 
the long ſuburb. General Scherlemmer, attended by our governor, colonel 
chuck, went with a ſmall party to obſerve the enemy: but were obliged to 
tire, and were purſued by the coffacks to the walls of the city, Between 
4 and 5 o'clock next morning the poor inhabitants were ronſed from their 
ſleep by the noiſe of the cannon, intermingled with the diſmal ſhrieks and 
ideous yellings of the coſſacks belonging to the Ruſſian army. Alarmed at 
this horrid Bonk, I aſcended. the church-ſteeple, from whence I beheld the 


enemy's troops, and our light-horſe, ſupported by the infantry, engaged in 
different places with their irregulars. At 8 J deſcried a body of the enemy's 
mfantry, whoſe van confiſted of 4 or 5000 men, advancing towards the vine- 
yard, in the neighbourhood of which they had raiſed occaſional batteries in 
ne preceding evening; from theſe they now played on our piquet-guard and 
mars, who were obliged to retire. They then fired, en ricochet, on the, 
nts and baggage of the four battalions encamped on the Anger, who were 
1 compelled to retreat. Having thus cleared the environs, they threw into 
Me city ſuch a number of bombs and red-hot bullets, that by nine in the 
wrnng it was ſet on fire in three different places; and the ſtreets being nar- 
raw, burned with ſuch fury, that all our endeavours to extinguiſh it proved 


O : 


ing. 


them increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in all probability they 


that the right of the Ruſſians enjoyed a reſpite, during which 


non. Among the priſoners that fell into the hands of the 


fon, which he expoled without ſcruple to all the perils of the 
day. It would have redounded {till more to his glory, had 


At Camin - 


at the conflux of the Warta and the Oder, about 15 Engliſh miles from. 


ty of gunpowder, went off at once with a moſt horrible exploſion. 


Whole plain, extending from the little ſuburb to the foreſt, covered with the 
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he put a ſtop to the carnage ; for after all reſiſtance was at 
an end, the wretched Ruthans were hewn down without 
mercy.” It muſt be owned, indeed, that the Pruſſian foldiers 
were in a peculiar manner exaſperated again{t this enemy» 
becaule they had laid waſte the country, burned the villages» 
ruined the peaſants, and committed many horrid acts of 
barbarity, which the practice of war could not authoriſe 9. 
The Pruſhan army paſted the night under arms, and next 
morning the cannonade was renewed againſt the enemy, 
who, nevertheleſs, maintained that poſition, without flinch- 
On the 27th, they ſeemed determined to hazard ano- 
ther action, and even attac the conquerors : inftead of ad- 
vancing, however, they took the rout of Landſberg ; but 
afterwards turned off towards Vietzel, and polted them— 
ſelves between the rivers Warta and that village. Immedi— 
ately after the battle, general Fermer, who had received 
a flight wound in the action, ſent a trumpet, with a letter 
to lieutenant-general Dohna, defiring a tutpention of arms 
for two or three days to bury the dead, and take care of the 
wounded ; and preſenting to his Pruſſian majeſty the hum— 
ble requelt of general Browne, who was much weakened 
with the loſs of blood, that he might have a paſſport, by 
virtue of which he could he removed to a place. where he 
ſhould find ſuch accommodation as his ſituation required. 
In anſwer to this meſſage, count Dohna gave the Rutiian 
general to underſtand, that as his Prufſian majeſty remained 
maſter of the field, he would give the neceffary orders tor 
interring the dead, and taking care of the wounded on both 
fides : he refuſed a ſu penſion of arms, but granted the re- 
queſt of general Browne ; and concluded his letter, by com- 
plaining of the outrages which the Ruſſian troops {lill 
continued to commit, in pillaging and burning the king's 
villages. | | 

Ihe king of Pruſſia had no ſooner repulſed the enemy 
in one quarter than his preſence was required in another. 
When he quutted Bohemia, maretchal Daun, at the head ot. 
the Auſtrian army, and the prince de Deux ponts, who com- 
manded the forces of the empire, advanced to the Elbe, in 
order to ſurround the king's brother prince Henry, who, 
without immediate ſuccour, would not have been able to 
preſerve his footing in Saxony. The Prufſhan monarch, 
therefore, determined to lupport him with all poſhble expe- 
dition. In a few days after the battle, he began his march 
from Cuſtrin with a re-enforcement of 24 battalions and 


ineffectual. At this time the whole atmoſphere appeared like a ſhower of 


| fiery rain and hail; and the miſerable inhabitants thought of nothing but 


ſaving their lives by running into the open fields. The whole place was fil- 
led with terror and conſternation and reſounded with the fhricks of women 
and children, who ran about in the utmoſt diſtraction, expoted to the thot and 
the bomb-thells, which, bui ſting, tore in pieces every thing that ſtood in their 
way. As I led my wife, with a young child in her arms, and drove the reſt 
of my children and ſervants half naked before me, thoſe inftruments of death 
and devaſtation tell about us like hail ; but, by the mercy of God, we all 
eſcaped unhurt. Nothing could be more melancholy and affecting than a 
ſight of the wretched people, flying in crouds, and leaving their all behind, 
while they rent the ſky with their lamentations. Many women of diſtinc- 
tion I ſaw without ſhoes and ſtockings, and almoſt without clothes, who had 
been rouſed from their beds, and ran out naked into the ſtreets. When my 
family had reached the open plain I endeavoured to return, and fave ſome of 
my effects; but I could not force my way through a multitude of people, 
thronging out at the gate, ſome lic, and bed-ridden perſons being carried on 
horſebac and in carriages, and others conveyed on the bacs of their triends, 
through a moſt dreadtul ſcene of horror and deſolation. A great number 
of families from the open country, and defenceleſs towns in Pruiha and Po- 
merania, had come hither for ſhelter with their moſt valuable ettects, when 
the Ruſſians firſt entered the king's territories, Theſe, as well as the inha— 
bitants, are all ruined ; and many, who a few days ago poſſeſſed conſiderable 
wealth, are now induced to the utmoſt indigence, The neighbouring towns 


and villiges were ſoon crouded with the people of Cuitrin : the roads were 


filled with objects of miſery ; and nothing was ſeen but nakedneis and de- 
ſpair ; nothing heard but the cries of hunger, fear, and diſtraction. For my 
own part, I ſtayed all night at Goltz, and then proceeded for Berlin. Cute 
trin is now a heap of runs. The great magazine, the governor's houſe, the 
church, the palace, the ſtore and artillery houſes, in a word, the old and new 
towns, the ſubui bs, and all the bridges, were reduced to aſhes : nay, after 
the aſhes were deſtroyed, the piles and fterlings were burned to the water's 
edge. The writings of all the colleges, together with the archives of the 
county, were totally conſumed, together with a prodigious magazine of corn 
and flour, valued at ſome millions of crowns. The cannon wm the arſenal 
were all melted ; and the loaded bombs and cartridges, with a large quanti- 
A great 
number of the inhabitants are miſſing, ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the 
flames, or under the ruins of the houſes, or to have been ſuffocated in ſub- 
terraneous vaults and caverns, to which they had fled for tatety.” 

Nothing could be more inhuman, or contrary to the practice of a generous 
enemy, than ſuch vengeance wreaked upon the innocent inhabitants; for the 
Ruſſtans did not begin to batter the fortifications until all the reſt of the 
place was deſtroyed, In the courſe of this campaign, the Ruſſian coſſacks 
are ſaid to have plundered and burned fourteen large towns and two hun- 
cred villages, and wantonly butchered above 2000 defenceleſs women and 
children. Such monſters of barbarity ought to be excluded from all the 
privileges of human nature, and hunted down as wild beaſts, without pity or 
ceſſation. What infamy ought thoſe powers to incur, who employ and en- 
courage ſuch ruthleſs barbarians ? 


r General Fermer was of Scottiſh extract, and general Browne actually a 
native of North-Britain, 5 
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unwearied diligence, that by the fifth day of September he 
reached Torgau, and on the 11th joined his brother, Ma- 
reſchal Daun had poſted himſelf at Stolpen, to the eaſtward 
of the Elbe, in order to preſerve an eaſy communication 
with the army of the empire encamped in the neigbourhood 
of Koningſtein, to favour the operations of general Lau- 
dohn, who had advanced through the lower Luſatia to the 
fiontiers of Brandenburgh ; to make a diverſion from the 
ſouthern parts of Sileſia, where a body of Auſtrian troops 
ated under the command of the generals Haarache and de 
Ville; and to interrupt the communication between prince 
Henry and the capital of Saxony . On the th of September, 
the garriſon in the ſtrong fortreſs of quan e ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners of war, after a very teeble reliſtance, 
to the prince de Deuxponts, who forthwith took poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrong camp at Pirna. When the king of Pruſſia, 
therefore, arrived at Dreſden, he found the army of the em- 
pire in this poſition, and mareſchal Daun in a ſtill ſtronger 
ſituation at Stolpen, with bridges of communication thrown . 
over the Elbe, ſo that he could not attac them with any 
proſpect of advantage. He had no other reſolution to take 
but that of endeavouring to cut them off from ſupplies of 
proviſion, and with this view he marched to Bautzen, which 
he occupied. This motion obliged the Auſtrian general to 
quit his camp at Stolpen, but he choſe another of equal 
ſtrength at Libau; yet he afterwards advanced to Ritthtz, 
that he might be at hand to ſeize the firſt favourable occa- 
ſion of exccuting the reſolution he had formed to attac the 
Pruſfians. The king having detached general Ratzow on 
his left, to take potleſhon of Weiſſenberg, marched for- 


wards with the body of his army, and poſted himſelf in the 


neighbourhood of Hochkirchen, after having diſlodged the 


Auſtrians from that village. Matters were now brought to 


ſuch a delicate criſis, that a battle ſeemed inevitable, and 
equally defired by both parties, as an event that would de- 
termine whether the Auſtrians ſhould be obliged to retreat 
for winter-quarters into Bohemia, or be enabled to main- 
tain their ground in Saxony. In this ſituation mareſchal 
Daun reſolved to act offeniively, and formed a ſcheme for 
attacking the right flank of the Pruſſians by ſurpriſe. This 
meaſure was ſuggeſted to him by an overſight of the Pruſ- 
ſians, who had neglected to occupy the heights that com- 
manded the village of Hochkirchen, which was only guard- 
ed by a few free companies. He determined to take the 
advantage of a very dark might, and to employ the flower 
of his whole army on this important ſervice, well knowing, 
that ſhould they penetrate through the flank of the enemy, 
the whole Pruſhan army would be diſconcerted, and in all 
probability entirely ruined. Having taken his meafures 
with wonderful fecreſy and circumſpection, the troops be- 
gan to move in the night between the 13th and 14th of Oc- 
tober, favoured by a thic fog, which greatly encreaſed the 


darkneſs of the night. Their firſt care was to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the hill that commanded Hochkirchen, from 
whence they poured down upon the village, of which they 


took poſſeſſion, after having cut in pieces the free compa- 


nies poſted there. The action began in this quarter about 


* As very little notice was taken, in the detail publiſhed by authority, of 


any part which this or man acted in the battle of Hochkirchen, and a re- 


port was induſtriouſſy circulated in this kingdom, that he was ſurpriſed in his 
tent, naked, and half afleep, we think it the duty of a candid hiſtorian to vin- 
dicate his memory and reputation fiom the foul aſperſion thrown by the 
perfidious and illiberal hand of envious malice, or elſe contrived to ſereen 
ſome other character from the imputation of miſconduct. This taſk we are 
enabled to perform by a gentleman of candour and undoubted credit, who 
learned the following particulars at Berlin from a perſon that was eye-witneſs 
of the whole tranſaction. Field-mareſchal Keith, who arrived in the camp 
the very day that preceded the battle, diſapproved of the ſituation of the 
Pruſſian army, and remonſtrated to the king on that ſuhject. In confequence 
of his advice, a certain general was ſent with a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
of the heights that commanded the village of Hochkirchen; but by ſome 
fatality he miſcarried mareſchal Keith was not in any tent, but lodged with 
prince Francis of Brunſwick, in a houſe belonging to a Saxon mayor, 
When the firit alarm was given in the night, he inſtantly mounted his horſe, 
affembled a body of the neareſt troops, and marched directly to the place 
that was attacked. The Auſtrians had taken poſſeſſion of the hill which the 
Pruſſian officer was ſent to occupy, and this they fortified with cannon; then 
they made themſelves maſters of the village in which the free companies of 
Anginelli had been poſted. Mareſchal Keith immediately conceived the de- 
fign of the Auſtrian general, and knowing the importance of this place, thi- 
ther directed all his efforts. Hein perſon led on the troops to the attac of 
the village, from whence he drove the enemy; but being overpowered by 
numbers continually powering down from the bills, he was obliged to retire 
in his turn. He rallied his men, returned to the charge, and regained poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place: being again repulſed by freſh rę- enforeements of the 


enemy, he made another effort, entered the village a third time, and finding 


it untenable, ordered it to be ſet on fire. Thus he kept the Auſtrians at bay, 
and maintained a deſperate conflict againſt the flower of the Auſtrian army, 
from four in the morning till nine, when the Pruſſians were formed, and be- 
gan to file off in their retreat. During the whole diſpute he rallied the 
troops in perſon, charged at their head, and expoſed his life in the hotteſt 


great part of his cavalry, and purſued his rout with ſuch 
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four in the morning, and continued ſeveral hours with great 
fury, for, notwithſtanding the impetuous efforts of the 
Aultrian troops, and the confuſion occationed among the 
Pruſſians by the ſurprize, a vigorous ſtand was made by 
ſome general officers, who, with admirable expedition and 
preſence of mind, aſſembled and arranged the troops x, 
they could take to their arms, and led them up to the at. 
tac without diſtinction of regiment, place, or precedence. 
While the action was obſtinately and deſperately maintain. 
ed in this place, amidſt all the horrors of darkneſs, carnage 
and confuſion, the king being alarmed, exerted all hi; 
perſonal activity, addreſs, and recollection, in drawing re. 
gularity from diſorder, arranging the different corps, a]. 
tering poſitions, re-enforcing weak poſts, encouraging the 
ſoldiery, and oppoſing the efforts of the enemy; for al. 
though they made their chief impreſſion upon the right, 


by the village of Hochkirchen, mareſchal Daun, in order 


to divide the attention of the king, made another attac 
upon the left, which was with difficulty ſuſtained, and ef. 
fectually prevented him from ſending re-enforcements tg 
the right, where mareſchal Keith, under the greateſt diſ. 
advantages, bore the brunt of the enemy's chief endeavour, 
Thus the battle raged till nine in the morning, when this 
gallant officer was {hot through the heart. Prince Francis 
of Bruſwick had met with the fame fate; prince Maurice 


of Anhalt was wounded and taken priſoner, and many 
others were either flain or diſabled. As the right-wing 


had been ſurprized, the tents continued ſtanding, and 
greatly embarraſſed them in their defence. The ſoldiers 
had never been properly drawn up in order; the enemy 


ſtill perſevered in their attac with ſucceſſive re-entorce- 


ments and redoubled reſolution; and a conſiderable laugh. 
ter was made by their artillery, which they had brought 
up to the heights of Hochkirchen. All theſe circum. 
ſtances concurring, could not fail to increaſe the confufon 
and diſaſter of the Pruſſians; ſo that about ten the king 

a - | . . 2 
was obliged to retire to Dobreſchutz, with the loſs of 7200 
men, of all his tents, and part of his baggage. Nor had 


the Auſtrian general much caule to boaſt of his victory. 


His lots of men was pretty near equal to that of the Prut. 
han monarch : and, whatever reputation he might have ac- 


quired in foiling that enterprizing prince, certainly his de. 


ſign did not take effect in its full extent, for the Pruſſians 
were next day in a condition to hazard another engage- 
ment. The king of Pruſſia had ſuſtained no dainaze 


which he could not eaſily repair, except the death of mare\ 


chal Keith, which was doubtleſs an irreparable misfortunc*, 
His Pruſſian majeſty remained with his army ten days at 
Dobreſchutz, during which he endeavoured to bring the 
Auſtrians to a ſecond engagement, but count Daun de— 
clined the invitation, and kept his forces advantageoully 
poſted on eminences planted with artillery. His aim hay- 
ing been fruſtrated at Hochkirchen, where he fought wich 
many advantages on his ſide, he would not hazard another 


battle upon equal terms, with ſuch an enterprizing enemy, 


rendered more vigilant by the chec he had received, 


already re-enforced from the army of prince Henry, 


and eager for an opportunity to retrieve the laurel which 


of a dreadful fire, like a private captain of grenadiers. He found it nece!- 
ſary to exert himſelf in this manner, the better to remove the bad effects of 
confuſion that prevailed, and in order to inſpirit the troops to their utmoit 
exertion by his voice, preſence, and example, Even when dangerouſly 
wounded, at eight in the morning, he refuſed to quit the field; but contini- 


ed to ſigualize himſelf in the midſt of the carnage until nine, when he rcce!v-. 


ed a ſecond ſhot in his breaſt, and fell ſpeechleſs into the arms of mr. ibs, 
an Engliſh volunteer, who had attended him during the whole can pag. 
This gentleman, who was likewiſe wounded, applied to a Pruſſian officer tor 
a file of men to remove the mareſchal, being uncertain whether he was eh 
tirely deprived of life. His requeſt was granted; but the ſoldiers, in advac- 
ing to the ſpot,” were countermanded by another officer, He afterwars 
ſpoke on the ſame ſubject to one of the Pruſſian generals, a German price, 
as he chanced to paſs on horſe-bac: when mr. Tibay told him the field ma- 
reſchal was lying wounded on the field, he aſked if his wounds were mortal; 
and the other anſwering he was afraid they were, the prince ſhrugged up 
his ſhoulders, and rode off without further queſtion. The body of this great 
officer, being thus ſhamefully abandoned, was ſoon {tripped by the Anitrin 
ſtragglers, and lay expoſed and undiſtinguiſhed on the ſield of battle. In this 
ſituation it was perceived by count Laici, ſon of the general of that name, 
with whom mareſchal Keith had ſerved in Ruſſia. This young count had 
been the mareſchal's pupil, ayd revered him as his military father, though 
employed in the Auſtrian ſervice. He recogniſed the body by the large ical 
of a dangerous wound, which general Keith had received in his thigh at the 
ſiege of Ockzakow, and could not help burſting into tears to ſee his honour: 
ed maſter thus extended at his feet, a naked, lifeleſs, and deſerted corpie. 
He forthwith cauſed the body to be covered, and interred. It was afterwards 
taken up, and decently buried by the curate of Hochkirchen; and, finally, 
removed to Berlin by order of the king of Pruſſia, who beſtowed upon '* 
thoſe funeral honours that were due to the dignified rank and tranſcendent 
merit of the deceaſed; merit ſo univerſally acknowledged, that even the 
Saxons lamented him as their beſt friend and patron, who protected them 
from violence and outrage, even while he acted a principal part in ſubjectug 
them to the dominion of his ſovereign. | 
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dad been ſnatched from him by the wiles of ſtratagem, ra- 
ther than by the hand of valour. Count Daun having no- 
thing more to hope from the active operations of his own 
army, contented himſelf with amuſing the Pruſſian monarch 
in Luſatia, while the Auſtrian generals, Harſche and de 
ville, ſhould proſecute the reduction of Neiſs and Coſel, in 
Sileſia, which they now actually inveſted. As the Pruſſian 
monarch could not ſpare detachments to oppoſe every dif— 
ferent corps of his enemies that acted againſt him in dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions, he reſolved to make up in 
activity what he wanted in number, and if poſſible to raiſe 
the ſiege of Neiſs in perſon. With this view he decamped 
from Dobreſchutz, and in fight of the enemy marched to 
Gorlitz without the leaſt interruption. From thence he 
roceeded towards Sileſia with his uſual expedition, not- 
withitanding all the endeavours and activity of general 
Laudohn, who harraſſed the rear of the Pruſſians, and gain- 
ed ſome petty advantages over them. Count Daun not 
only ſent this detached corps to retard them in their march, 
but at the {ſame time, by another rout, detached a ſtrong re- 
enforcement to the army of the beſiegers. In the mean 
time having received intelligence that the army of prince 
Henry in Saxony was conſiderably weakened, he himſelf 
marched thither, in hopes of expelling the prince from that 
country, and reducing the capital in the king's abſence. 
Indeed, his deſigns were ſtill more extenſive, for he pro- 
oled to reduce Dreſden, Leipſick, and Torgau at the 
r time; the firſt with the main body under his own di- 
rection, the ſecond by the army of the empire under the 
prince de Duxponts, and the third by a corps under general 
Haddick, while the forces directed by Laudohn ſhould ex- 
clude the king from Luſatia. In execution of this plan 
he marched directly to the Elbe, which he paſſed at Pirna, 
and advanced to Dreſden, which he hoped would ſurrender 
without putting him to the trouble of a formal fiege. The 
army of prince Henry had already retired to the weſtward 
of this capital, before the prince de Deuxponts, who had 
found means to cut off his communication with Leipſick, 
and even inveſted that city. During theſe tranſactions, ge- 
neral Haddick advanced againſt Torgau. | 
The field-mareſchal count Daun appearing on the 6th 
day of November within fight of Dreſden, at the head of 
60,000 men, encamped next day at Lockowitz, and on the 
8th his advanced troops attacked the Pruſhan huſſars and 
independent battalions, which were poſted at Strieſſen and 


Gruenewieſe. Count Schmettau, who commanded the gar- 


| rifon, amounting to 10,000 men, apprehenſive that, in the 
_ courſe of ſkirmiſhing, the Auſtrian troops might enter the 
ſuburbs pellmell, poſted colonel Itzenplitz, with 700 men, 
in the redoubts that ſurrounded the ſuburbs, that in caſe of 
emergency they might ſupport the rogers : at the ſame 
time, as the houſes that conſtituted the ſuburbs were gene- 
rally ſo high as to overlook the ramparts, and command the 
city, he prepared combultibles and gave notice to the ma- 
giſtrates that they would be ſet on fire as ſoon as an Aul- 
trian ſhould appear within the place. This muſt have been 
a dreadful declaration to the inhabitants of theſe ſuburbs, 
which compoſe one of the moſt elegant towns in Europe. 
In theſe houſes, which were pony lofty and magni- 
ficent, the faſhionable and wealthy claſs of people reſided, 


manufactures. In vain the magiſtrates implored the mercy 


and forbearance of the Pruſſian governor, and repreſented, 


in the moſt ſubmiſſive ſtrain, that as they were unconcerned 


in the war, they hoped they ſhould be exempted from the 


horrors of devaſtation. In vain the royal family, who re- 


mained at Dreſden, conjured him to ſpare that laſt refuge 


of diſtreſſed royalty, and allow them at leaft a fecure reſi- 
dence, fince they were deprived of every other comfort. 
He continued inflexible, or rather determined to execute 
the orders of his maſter, which indeed he could not diſobey 
with any regard to his own ſafety. On the gth day of 
November, about -noon, the Auſtrian vanguard attacked 
the advanced poſt of the garriſon, repelled the huffars, 
drove the independent battalions into the ſuburbs, and 
forced three of the redoubts, while their cannon played 
upon the town. The governor expecting a vigorous at- 
tac next day, recalled his troops within the city, after they 
had ſet fire to the ſuburbs. At three in the morning the 
ſignal was made for this terrible conflagration, which in a 
little time reduced to aſhes the beautiful ſuburbs of Pirna, 
which had fo lately flouriſhed as the feat of gaiety, plea- 
lure, and the iftgenious arts. Every boſom warmed with 
benevolence muſt be affected at the recital of ſuch calami- 
ties. It excites not only our compaſſion for the unhappy 
tyſferers, but alſo our reſentment againſt the perpetrators 
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of ſuch enormity. Next day mareſchal Daun ſent an offi- 


cer to count Schmettau, with a meſſage, expreſſing his 
ſurpriſe at the deſtruction of the ſuburbs in a royal reſi- 


dence, an act of inhumanity unheard of among chriſtians. 


He defired to know if it was by the governor's order this 
meaſure was taken, and aſſured him, that he ſhould be 
reſponſible, in his perſon, for whatever outrages had been 
or might be committed againſt a place in which a royal 
family reſided. Schmettau gave him to underſtand that 
he had orders to defend the town to the laſt extremity, 
and that the preſervation of what remained depended en- 
tirely on the conduct of his excellency; for, ſhould he 
think proper to attac the place, he (the governor) would 
defend himſelf from hole to houſe, and from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, and even make his laſt effort in the royal palace, 
rather than abandon the city. He excuſed the deſtruction 
of the ſuburbs as a neceſſary meaſure, authoriſed by the 
practice of war; but he would have found it a difficult taſk 
to reconcile this ſtep to the laws of eternal juſtice, and far 
leſs to the dictates of common humanitv. Indeed, if the 
{cence had happened in an enemy's country, or if no other 
ſtep could have ſaved the lives and liberties of himſelf and 
his garriſon, ſuch a deſperate remedy might have ſtood ex- 
cuſed by the law of nature and of nations: but on this oc- 
cation he occupied a neutral city, over which he could ex- 
erciſe no other power and authority but that which he de- 


rived from illegal force and violence; nor was he at all 


reduced to the neceſſity of ſacrificing the place to his own 
lafety, inaſmuch as he might have retired unmoleſted, by 
virtue of an honourable capitulation, which however he 
did not demand. Whether the peremptory order of a ſu- 
perior will, in foro conſcientiæ, juſtify an officer who hath 
committed an illegal or inhuman action, is a queſtion that 
an Engliſh reader will ſcarce leave to the determination 
of a German caſuiſt with 150,000 armed men in his re- 
tinue. Be this as it will, mr. Ponickau, the Saxon miniſ— 
ter, immediately after this tragedy was acted, without wait- 
ing for his maſter's orders, preſented a memorial to the 
diet of the empire, complaining of it as an action reſerved 
tor the hiſtory of the war which the king of Pruſſia had 
kindled in Germany, to be tranſmitted to future ages. He 
affirmed, that, in execution of Schmettau's orders the ſol- 


diers had diſperſed themſelves in the ſtreets of the Pirna 


and Witchen ſuburbs, broke open the houſes and ſhops, 


ſer fire to the combuſtibles, added freſh fuel, and then 


ſhut the doors; that the violence of the flames was kept up 
by red-hot balls fired into the houſes, and along the ſtreets; 


that the wretched inhabitants, who forſook their burning 
houſes, were ſlain by the fire of the cannon and ſmall arms; 


that thoſe who endeavoured to fave their perſons and ef- 
fects were puſhed down and deſtroyed by the bayonets of 
the Pruſſian ſoldiers poſted in the ſtreets for that purnoſe : 
he enumerated particular inſtances of inhuman barbarity, 
and declared that a great number of people perithed, either 
amidſt: the flames, or under the ruins of the houles. The 
deſtruction of 259 elegant houſes, and the total ruin of the 
inhabitants, were circumſtances in themſelves ſo deplorable, 
as to need no aggravation : but the account of the Saxon 


miniſter was ſhamefully exaggerated, and all the particular 


inſtances of cruelty falſe in every circumſtance. Baron 
and here a number of artiſts carried on a vartety of curious 


Plotho, the miniſter of Brandenburgh, did not fail to an- 
{wer every article of the Saxon memorial, and refure the 
particulars therein alledged, in a fair detail, authenticated 
by certificates under the hands of the magiſtrates, judges, 


and principal inhabitants of Dreſden. The molt extraor- 


dinary part of this defence or vindication was the conclu- 
ſion, in which the baron ſolemnly aſſured the diet, that 
the king of Pruſſia, from his great love to mankind, always 
felt the greateſt emotion of foul, and the molt exquiſite 


concern, at the effuſion of blood, the devaſtation of cities 


and countries, and the horrors of war, by which ſo many 
thouſand fellow-creatures were overwhelmed; and that it 
his ſincere and honeſt inclination to procure peace to Ger- 
many, his dear country, had met with the leaſt regard, the 
preſent war, attended with ſuch bloodſhed and deſolation, 
would have beed prevented and avoided. He, therefore, 
declared that thoſe who excited the preſent troubles, who, 
inſtead of extinguiſhing, threw oil upon the flames, muſt 
anſwer to God for the ſeas of blood that had been, and 
would be ſhed, for the devaſtation of ſo many countries, 
and the entire ruin of ſo many innocent individuals. Such 
declarations coſt nothing to thoſe hardened politicians, who, 
feeling no eternal chec, are determined to facrifice every 
conſideration to the motives of rapacity and ambition. It 


would be happy, however, for mankind, were princes 


taught to believe that there is really an omnipotent and all 
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jJadging power, that will exact a ſevere account of their 
conduct, and puniſh them for their guilt, without any re- 
ſpect to their perſons; that pillaging a whole people is 
more crucl than robbing a ſingle perſon; and that the 
maſſacre of thouſands is, at leaſt, as criminal as a private 
murder, | 

While count Daun was employed in making a fruitleſs 
attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the king ot Pruſſia pro- 
ceeded in his march to Neiſs, which was completely in- 
veſted on the zd day of October. The operations of the 
ſiege were carried on with great vigour by the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, de Harſche, and the place was as vigorouſly de- 
fended by the Pruſſian governor, Theſkau, till the firſt day 
of November, when the Pruffian monarch approached, and 
obliged the beſiegers to abandon their enterprize. M. de 
Harſche having raiſed the fiege, the king detached gene- 
ral Fouquet with a body of Troops acroſs the river Neils, 
and immediatcly the blockade of Cofel was likewiſe aban- 
doned. De Harſche retired to Bohemia, and de Ville ho- 
vered about Jagernſdorf. The fortreſs of Neiſs was no 
ſooner relieved than the king of Pruſſia began his march on 
his return to Saxony, where his immediate preſence was re- 
quired. At the fame time, the two bodies under the gene- 
rals Dohna and Wedel penetrated by different routs into 
that country. The former had been left at Cuſtrin, to 
watch the motions of the Ruſſians, who had by this time 
retreated to the Viſtula, and even crofled that river at 
Thorn, and the other had, during the campaign, obſerved 
the Swedes, who had now entirely evacuatee the Pruſſian 


territories, ſo that Wedel was at liberty to co-operate with 


the king in Saxony. He accordingly marched to Torgau, 
the fiege of which had been undertaken by the Aultrian 


general, Haddick, who was repulſed by Wedel, and even 


purſued to the neighbourhood of Eulenbourg. Wedel, be- 
ing afterwards joined by Dohna, drove him from thence 
with conſiderable loſs, and then raiſed the fiege of Leip- 
ſick. Mean while, the king proſecuted his march towards 
the capital of Saxony, driving before him the body of Au- 
ſtrian troops, under Laudohn, who retreated to Zittau. On 
the 10th day of November count Daun retired from Dreſ— 
dren, and with the army of the empire fell bac towards 
Bohemia; and on the 2oth the king arrived in that city, 
where he approved of the governor's conduct. The Ruthan 
general forelceing that he ſhould not be able to maintain 
his ground during the winter in Pomerania, unleſs he could 
ſecure ſome ſca- port on the Baluck, by which he might be 
ſupplied with provifions, detached general Palmbach, with 
15,000 men, to beſiege the town of Colberg, an inconſider-— 


able place, very mcanly fortified. It was accordingly in- 


veſted on the zd day of October; but the beſiegers were lo 
ill provided with proper implements, or fo little acquainted 
with operations of this nature, that the garriſon, though 
feeble, maintained the place againſt all their attacs for 26 
days; at the expiration of which they abandoned their en- 
terprize, and cruclly ravaged the open country in their re- 
treat. Thus, by the activity and valour of the Pruſhan 
monarch, his generals, and officers, fix ſieges were raiſed 
almoſt at the fame period, namely, thoſe of Colberg, Neils, 
Coſel, Torgau, Leipſick, and Dreſden. | 

The variety of fortune which the king of Pruſſia expe- 
rienced in the courſe of this campaign was very remarkable; 
but the ſpirit of his conduct, and the rapidity of his mo- 
tions, were altogether without example. In the former 
campaign we were dazzled with the luſtre of his victories ; 
in this we admire his fortitude and ſkill in ſtemming the 
different torrents of adverſity, and rifing {ſuperior to his evil 
fortune. One can hardly. without aſtoniſhment recollect, 
that in the courle of a few months he invaded Moravia, 
inveſted Olmutz, and was obliged to relinquiſh that de- 
ſign; that he marched through an enemy's country, in the 
face of a great army, which, though it harrafſed him in 
his retreat, could not, in a rout of an hundred miles, ob- 
tain any advantage over him; that, in ſpite of his diſaſter 
at Olmutz, and the difficulties of ſuch a march, he pene- 
trated into Bohemia, drove the enemy from Koningſgratz, 
executed another dangerous and fatiguing march. to the 
Oder, defeated a great army of Ruſſians, and returned by 
the way of Saxony, from whence he drove the Auſtrian and 
imperial armies; that after his defeat at Hochkirchen, 
where he loſt two of his beſt generals, and was obliged to 
leave his tents ſtanding, he baffled the vigilance and ſu— 
perior number of the victorious army, ruſhed like a whirl- 
wind to the relief of Sileſia, invaded by an Auſtrian army, 
which he compelled to retire with precipitation from that 
province ; that, with the fame rapidity of motion, he 
wheeled about to Saxony, and once more reſcued it from 


to part with it the city ſhould be plundered. To this pe 


the hands of his adverſaries ; that in one campaign he mg, 
twice the circuit of his dominions, relieved them all ig 
their turns, and kept all his poſſeſſions entire againſt t, 
united efforts of numerous armies, conducted by general. 
of conſumate {kill and undaunted reſolution. His charac. 
ter would have been ſtill more complete, if his modera;;,, 
had been equal to his courage; but in this particular a 
cannot applaud his conduct. Incenſed by the perſcc uin 
ſpirit of his enemies, he wreaked his vengeance on that 
who had done him no injury; and the cruelties which "i 
Ruſſians had committed in his dominions were retaliar«, 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of Saxony. In the lane 
end of September, the preſident of the Pruſſian militias 
directory ſent a letter to the magiſtrates of Leiplick, e. 
quiring them in the king's name to pay a new contributig. 
of 600,000 crowns; and to begin immediately with the 
payment of one-third part, on pain of military execution 

In antwer- to this demand the magiſtrates repreſented that 
the city having been exhauſted by the enormous contril),. 
tions already raiſed, was abſohncly incapable of furniſhins 
further ſupplies ; that the trade was ftagnated and ruin 
and the inhabitants fo impoveriſhed, that they could 1, 
longer pay the ordinary taxes. This remonſtrance mac. 
no impreſſion. At five in the morning the Pruſſian foldicy; 
aſſembled, and were poſted in all the ſtreets, ſquares, mar. 
ket-places, cemeteries, towers, and ſteeples; then the 
gates being ſhut, in order to exclude the populace of the 
ſuburbs from the city, the ſenators were brought into the 
town-hall, and accoſted by general Hauſs, who told them 
the king his maſter would have money ; and if they refuſed 
remptory addreſs they replied to this effect: We have ny 
more money—we have nothing left but life; and we re- 
commend ourlelyes to the king's mercy.“ In coniequence 
of this declaration, diſpoſitions were made for giving uy 
the city to be plundered. Cannon were planted in all che 
ſtreets, the inhabitants were ordered to remain within 
doors, and every houſe reſounded with diſmal cries and 
lamentations. The dreaded pillage, however, was con— 
verted into a regular exaction. A party. of ſoldiers, com- 
manded by a ſubaltern, went from houſe to houſe, Gonit;- 
ing to every burgher that he ſhould produce all his tpecie, 
on pain of immediate pillage and maſſacre ; and every in- 
habitant delivered up his all without further hetitation, 
About ſix in the evening, the foldiers returned to their 
quarters; but the magiſtrates were detained in confine- 
ment, and all the citizens were overwhelmed with ericf 
and coniternation. Happy Britain, who knoweſt ſuch 
grievances only by report! When the King of Pruſſia firlt 
entered Saxony, at the beginning of the war, he delared 
he had no deſign to make a conqueſt of that electorate, but 
only to keep it as a depoſitum for the tecurity of his own 
dominions, until he could oblige his enemies to acquicice 
in reaſonable terms of peace; but upon his laſt arrival at 
Dreſden he adopted a new reſolution. In the beginning of 


December the Pruſſian directory of war iſſued a decree to 
the deputies of the ſtates of the electorate, demanding a 


certain quantity of flour and forage, according to. the con- 
vention formerly ſettled; at the lame time fignifying, that 
though the king of Pruſſia had hitherto treated the clecto- 
rate as a country taken under his ſpecial protection, the 
face of affairs was now changed in ſuch a manner, that for 
the future he would conſider it in no other light than thai 


of a conquered country. The Ruſſians had ſeiſed in Prufta 


all the eſtates and effects belonging to the king's officers: 


a retaliation was now made upon the effects of the Saxon 
officers who ſerved in the Ruſſian army. Seals were put 
on all the cabinets containing papers belonging to the pri- 
vy-counſellors of his Poliſh majeſty, and they themſclves 


ordered to depart for Warſaw at a very ſhort warning. 


Though the city had been impoveriſhed by former exac- 
tions, and very lately ſubjected to military execution, the 
king of Pruſſia demanded freſh contributions, and even 
extorted them by dint of ſeverities that ſhoc humanity. 
He ſurrounded the exchange with ſoldiers, and confining 
the merchants to ſtraw-beds and naked apartments, obliged 


them to draw bills for very large ſums on their foreign cor-- 


reſpondents : a method of proceeding much more ſuitable 


to the deſpotiſm of a Perſian ſophi towards a conquered 


people who profeſſed a different faith, than reconcileable 
to the character of a proteſtant prince towards a peaceablc 
nation of brethren, with whom he was connected by the 
common ties of neighbourhood and religion. Even if they 
had acted as declared enemies, and been ſubdued wit! 
arms in their hands, the exceſſes of war on the fide of the 


conqueror ought to haye ceaſed with the hoſtilities of the 
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conquered, who, by ſubmitting to his ſway, would have 
become his ſubjects, and in that capacity had a claim to 
his protection. To retaliate upon the Saxons, who had 
eſpouſed no quarrel, the barbarities committed by the 
Ruſſians, with whom he was actually at war, and to treat 
2s a conquered province a neutral country, which his ene- 
mies had entered by violence, and been obliged to eva- 
cuate by force of arms, was a ſpecies of conduct founded on 
jretences which overturn all right, and confound all reaſon. 

Having recorded all the tranſactions of the campaign, 
except thole in which the Swedes were concerned, it now 
remains that we ſhould particulariſe the progreſs which was 
made in Pomerania by the troops of that nation, under the 
command of count Hamilton, We have already obſerved, 
that in the beginning of the year the Pruſſian general, 
Lehwald, had compelled them to evacuate the whole pro- 
vince, except Strallund, which was likewiſe inveſted. This, 
in all probability, would have been beſieged in form, had 
not Lehwald reſigned the command of the Pruſſians, on 
account of his great age and infirmities, and his ſucceſſor 
count Dohna been obliged to withdraw his troops, in order 
to oppoſe the Ruſſian army on the other fide of Pome- 
rania. The blockade of Stralſund being conſequently rail- 
ed, and that part of the country entirely evacuated by the 
pruſſians, the Swediſh troops advanced again from the iſle 
of Rugen, to which they had retired: but the ſupplies and 
| re-enforcements they expected from Stockholm were de- 
layed in ſuch a manner, either from a deficiency in the 
ſubſidies promiſed from France, or from the management 
of thoſe who were averſe to the war, that great part of the 
ſeaſon was elapſed before they undertook any important 


enterprize. Indeed, while they "ay encamped under the 


cannon of Sralſund, waiting for theſe ſupplies, their opera- 
tions were retarded by the exploſion of a whole ſhip— 
load of gunpowder intended for their uſe; an event imputed 
to the practices of the Pruſhan party in Sweden, which at 


this period ſeemed to gain ground, and even threatened a 


change in the miniſtry. At length the re-enforcement 
arrived about the latter end of June, and their general 
ſeemed determined to act with vigour. In the beginning 
of July, his army being put in motion, he ſent a de- 
tachment to diſlodge the few Pruſſian troops that were 
left at Anclam, Demmin, and other places, to guard that 
frontier; and they retreated accordingly. Count Hamilton 
having nothing further to oppoſe him 1n the field, in a very 
little time recovered all Swediſh Pomerania, and even made 
hot incurſions into the Pruſſian territories. Mean while, a 
combined flect of 33 Ruſſian and feven Swediſh ſhips of 
war appeared in the Baltick, and anchored between the 
lands Dragoe and Amagh; but they neither landed troops 
nor committed hoſtilities. The Swediſh general advanced 
to Fehrbellin, ſent out parties that raiſed contributions within 
25 miles of Berlin, and threw the inhabitants of that capital 
into the utmoſt conſternation. The king of Pruſſia, alarmed 
at their progreſs, diſpatched general Wedel from Dreſden, 
with a body of troops that were augmented on their march; 
ſo that, on the 20th of September, he found himſelf at 
Berlin with 11,000 effective men, at the head of whom he 
proceeded againſt count Hamilton, while the prince of 
Bevern, with 5000, advanced onthe other fide from Stetin. 
At their approach, the Swediſh commander retired, after 
having left a garriſon of 1400 men at Fehrbellin, in order 
to retard the Pruſſians, and ſecure the retreat of his army. 
The place was immediately attacked by general Wedel; 
and though the Swedes diſputed the ground from houſe to 
houſe with uncommon obſtinacy, he at laſt drove them our 


of the town, with the loſs of one-half their number either 


killed or taken priſoners. The body of the Swediſh army, 
without hazarding any other action, immediately evacuated 
the Pruſſian territories, and returned to the neighbourhood 


of Stralſund, intending to take winter-quarters in the iſle of 


Rugen. Count Hamilton, either diſguſted at the reſtric- 
tions he had been laid under, or finding himſelf unable to 
tin ſuch a manner as might redound to the advantage of 
lis reputation, threw up his command, retired from the 
amy, and refigned all his other employments. 

The king of Pruſſia was not only favoured by a con- 
ſiderable party in Sweden, but he had alſo raiſed a ſtrong 
intereſt in Poland, among ſuch Palatines as had always 
oppoſed the meaſures of the reigning family. Theſe were 
now re-enforced by many patriots, who dreaded the vici— 
mty, and ſuſpected the deſigns of the Ruſſian army. The 

let of the republic was opened on the 2d day of Novem- 
er; and, after warm bebates, M. Malachowſki was una- 


umouſly elected mareſchal: but no ſooner had the chambers 
Numb. 9). 
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of nuncios begun their deliberations than a number of 
voices were raiſed againſt the encroachments of the Ruſſian 
troops, who had taken up their reſidence in Poland; and 
heavy complaints were made of the. damages ſuſtained 
from their cruelty and rapine. Great pains were taken 
to appeale theſe clamours; and many were prevailed to 
refer theſe grievances to the king in ſenate; but when this 
difficulty ſeemed almoſt ſurmounted, Padhorſki, the nuncio 
of Volhinia, ſtood up, and declared that he would not 


permit any other point to be diſcuſſed in the diet while the 


Ruſhans maintained the leaſt footing within the territories 
of the republic. Vaih were all the attempts of the courtiers 
to perſuade and mollify this inflexible patriot, he folemnly 


proteſted againſt their proceedings, and haſtily withdrew 


ſo that the mareſchal was obliged to diſſolve the aſſembly, 
and recourſe was had to a ſenatus conſilium, to concert pro- 
per meaſures to be taken in the preſent conjuncture. The 
king of Poland was, on this occation, likewiſe diſappointed 
in his views of providing for his fon, prince Charles, in 
the duchy of Courland. He had been recommended by 
the court of Ruſſia, and even approved by the ſtates of 
that country ; but two dithculties occurred. The ſtates 
declared they could not proceed to a new election during 
the life of their former duke, count Biron, who was ſtiff 
alive, though a priſoner in Siberia, unleſs their duchy ſhould 
be declared vacant by the king and republic of Poland; 
and, according to the laws of that country, no prince could 
be elected, until he ſhould have declared himſelf of the 


Augſburgh confeſſion. His Poliſh majeſty, however, be- 


ing determined to ſurmount all obſtacles to his ſon's inte- 
reſt, ordered count Malachowſki, high-chanccllor of Po- 
land, to deliver to prince Charles a diploma, by which the 
king granted permiſſion to the ſtates of Courland to elect 
that prince for their duke, and appointed the day for his 
election and inſtalment, which accordingly took place in 
the month of January, notwithſtanding the clamour of ma- 
ny Poliſh grandees, who perſiſted in affirming that the king 
had no power to grant ſuch permiſſion without the conſent 
of the diet. The viciſſitudes of the campaign had produced 
no revolutions in the ſeveral ſyſtems adopted by the diffe- 
rent powers in Europe. The czarina, who in the month of 
June had ſignified her ſentiments and defigns againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, in a declaration delivered to all the foreign 
miniſters at Peterſburgh, ſeemed now, more than ever, de- 
termined to act vigorouſly in behalf of the empreſs- queen of 


Hungary, and the unfortunate king of Poland, who ſtill 
reſided at Warſaw. The court of Vienna diſtributed among 


the imperial miniſters at the ſeveral courts of the empire 
copies of a reſcript, explaining the conduct of her generals 
ſince the beginning of the campaign, and concluding with 
expreſſions of ſelf-approbation to this effect: though the 
iſſue of the campaign be not as yet entirely ſatisfactory, and 
ſuch as might be deſired, the imperial court enjoys, at leaſt, 
the ſincere ſatisfaction of reflecting, that, according to the 
change of circumſtances, it inſtantly took the moſt vigorous 
reſolutions; that it was never deficient in any thing that 
might contribute to the good of the common cauſe, and is 
now employed in making preparations, from which the moſt 
happy conſequences may be expected.” 

We have already hinted at a decree of the aulick council 
of the empire, publiſhed in the month of Auguſt, enjoining 
all directors of circles, all imperial towns, and the nobleſſe 


of the empire, to tranſmit to Vienna an exact liſt of all thoſe 


who had difobeyed the avocatoria of the empire, and ad- 
hered to the rebellion raiſed by the elector of Branden- 
burgh ; that their revenues might be ſequeſtered, and 
themſelves puniſhed in their honours, perſons, and effects. 
As the elector of Hanover was plainly pointed out, and, 
indeed, expreſly mentioned in this decree, the king of 
Great-Britain, by the hands of baron Gemmegen, his elec- 
torial miniſter, preſented a memorial to the diet of the em- 
pire in the month of November, enumerating the inſtances 
in which he had exerted himſelf, and even expoſed his life, 
tor the preſervation and aggrandiſement of the houſe of 
Auſtria. In return for theſe important ſervices, he obſer- 
ved, that the empreſs- queen had refuſed him the aſſiſtance 
ſtipulated in treaties againſt an invaſion planned by France, 
whoſe hatred he had drawn upon himſelf by his friendſhip to 
that princeſs; and his imperial majeſty even denied him the 
dictatorial letters which he ſollicited: that the court of 
Vienna had ſigned a treaty with the crown of France, in 
which it was ſtipulated that the French troops ſhould paſs 
the Weſer, and invade the electorate of Hanover, where 


they were joined by the troops of the empreſs-queen, who 


ravaged his Britannick majeſty's dominions with greater eru- 
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elty than even the French had practiſed ; and the ſame 
duke of Cumberland, who had been wounded at Dettingen 
in the defence of her imperial majeſty, was obliged to fight 
at Haſtenbeck againſt the troops of that very princeſs, in 


defence of his father's dominions; that the ſent commiſſa- 


ries to Hanover, who ſhared with the crown of France the 
contributions extorted from that electorate; rejected all 
propoſals of peace, and diſmiſſed from her court the mini- 
{tcr of Brunſwick-Lanenbourg : that his imperial majeſty, 
who had ſworn to protect the empire, and oppole the en- 
trance of foreign troops deſtined to opprels any of the ſtates 
of Germany, afterwards required the king of England to 


withdraw his troops from the countries which they occu- 


pied, that a French army might again have tree paſſage in- 
to his dominions : that the emperor had recalled theſe 
troops, releaſed them from their allegiance to their ſove- 
reign, enjoined them to abandon their polls, their colours, 
and the ſervice in which they were embarked, on pain of 
being puniſhed in body, honour, and eſtate; and that the 
king of England himſelf was threatened with the ban of the 
empire. He took notice, that, in quality of elector, he had 
been accuſed of refuſing to concur with the reiolutions of 
the diet taken in the preceding year, of entering into al- 
lance with the king of Pruſſia, joining his troops to the 
armies of of that prince, employing auxiliaries belonging 
to the ſtates of the empire, fending Engliſh forces into 
Germany, where they had taken poſleſtion of Embden, 


and exacting contributions in different parts of Germany. 


In anſwer to theſe imputations, he alledged that he 
could not, conſiſtent with his own ſafety, or the dictates 
of common ſenſe, concur with a majority, in joining his 


troops which were immediately necetlary tor his own de- 


fence, to thoſe which, from the arbitrary views of the court 
of Vienna, were led againſt his friend and ally, the king of 


Pruſſia, by a prince who did not belong to the generality 


of the empire, and on whom the command had been con- 
ferred, without a previous concluſum of the Germanick 
body ; that, with reſpect to his alliance with the king of 
Prutha, he had a right, when deſerted by his former allies, 
to ſeck alliſtance whereloever it could be procured : and 
ſurciy no jult grounds of complaint could be offered againſt 
that which his Pruſſian majeſty lent, to deliver the electoral 
ſtates of Brunſwick, as well as thoſe of Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
buttel, Helte, and Buckebourg, from the oppreſſions of 
their common enemy.  Poſterity, he ſaid, would hardly 
believe, that at a time when the troops of Auſtria, the Pa- 
latinate, and Wirtemberg, were engaged to invade the 
countries of the empire, other members of the Germanick 


body, who employed auxiliaries in their defence, ſhould be 


threatened with outlawry and ſequeſtration. He owned, 
that, in quality of king, he had ſent over Englith troops to 
Germany, and taken poſſeſſion of Embden ; ſteps for which 
he was accountable to no power upon earth, although the 
conſtitutions of the empire permit the co-eitates to make 
uſe of foreign troops, not indeed for the purpoſe of inva- 
ſion or conqueſt in Germany, but for their defence and pre- 
ſervation. He alſo acknowledged that he had refented the 
conduct, and chaſtiſed the in uſtice, of thoſe co-cttates who 
had aſſiſted his enemies, and helped to ravage his domini- 
ons; inferring, that if the crown of France was free to 
pillage the ettates of the duke of Brunſwick, and the lan- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, becaule they had ſupplied the king 
of England with auxiliaries; if the empreſs-qucen had a 
right to appropriate to herſelf half of the contributions raiſed 
by the French king in theſe countries, ſurely his Britan— 
nick majeſty had an equal right to make thoſe feel the bur- 
den of the war who had favoured the unjuſt enterprizes of 
his enemics. He expreſſed his hope, that the diet, after 


having duely conſidered theſe circumſtances, would, by 


way of advice, propoſe to his Imperial majeſty that he 
ſhould annul his moſt inconfiltent mandates, and not only 
take effectual meaſures to protect the electorate and its al- 


lies, but alſo give orders for commencing againſt the em- 


preſs-queen, as arch-ducheſs of Auſtria, the ele&or Pala- 
tine, and the duke of Wirtemberg, ſuch proceedings as 


lhe wanted to enforce againſt his Britannick majeſty, elec- 


tor of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg. For this purpoſe the mi- 


miſter now requeſted their excellencies to aſk immediately 
the,neceflary inſtructions for their principals... The reſt of 
this long memorial contained a juſtification of his Britan- 


nick majeſty's conduct in deviating from the capitulation 
of Cloſter-Seven ; with a refutation of the arguments ad- 
duced, and a retortion of reproaches levelled againſt the 
king of England, in the paper or manifeſto compoſed and 
publiſhed under the direction of the French miniſtry, and 
intituled, A parallel of the conduct of the king of France 


the capitylation of Cloſter-Seven by the Hanoverians,” þ 
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with that of the king of England, relative to the breach, a 


to this invective a more circumſtantial anſwer was publich. 
ed: in which, among other curious particulars, the let. 


of expoſtulation, ſaid to have been written by the Prag 
monarch to the king of Great-Britain after the defy 4 
Colin, is treated as an infamous piece of forgery, Hroducgg 
by ſome venal pen employed to impoſe upon the publie 
The author alſo, in his endeavours to demonſtrate his Hg. 
tannick majeſty's averſion to a continental war, very jy, 
obſerves, that none but ſuch as are unacquainted” with 
the maritime force of England can believe, that, with... 
a diverſion on the continent, to employ part of the en 


force, ſhe is not in a condition to hope for ſucceſs, x, 


, 


15 
maintain her ſuperiority at ſea. England, therefore, had 
no intereſt to foment quarrels or wars in Europe; but, 
the ſame reaſon, there was room to fear that France wo, 
embrace a different ſyſtem: accordingly the took no ny; 
to conceal her views, and her envoys declared publicly cht 
a war upon the continent was inevitable; and that th. 
king's domimons in Germany would be its principal ch. 
ject.“ He afterwards, in the courle of his argumentation 
adds, © that they mutt be very ignorant, indeed, who im. 
gine that the forces of England are not able to refill that. 
ot France, unleſs the latter be hindered from turning all x 
efforts to the ſea. In caſe ofa war upon the continent, the 
two powers mult pay ſubſidies; only with this difference, 
that France can employ her own land- forces, and afnire 4. 
conqueſts.“ Such were the profeſled ſentiments of the Bi. 
tiſh miniſtry, founded upon eternal truth and demonſtration, 
and openly avowed, when the butinels was to prove that tr 
was not the intereſt of Great-Britain to maintain a war upon 
the continent; but, afterwards, when this continental wa; 
was cagerly eſpouſed, foſtered, and cheriſhed by the blagd 


and treaſure of the Engliſh nation, then the partitan: ct 


that very miniſtry, which had thus declared that England, 
without any diverſion on the continent of Kurope, was an 
over match for France by ſea, which may be termed the 
Britiſh element; then their partiſans, their champions, de— 
claimers, and dependents, were taught to rile in rebetlion 
againſt their former docirine, and, in defiance of common 
ſenſe and reflection, athrm that a diverſion in Germany was 
abſolutely neceſlary to the ſucceſsful iflue of Envland' 


operations in Aſia, Alrica, and America. Notwithſtanding 


all the facts and arguments aſſembled in this elaborate me- 
morial, to expole the ingratitude of the emprets-queen, and 
demonſtrate the oppretive meaſures adopted by the Impe- 
rial power, it remains to be proved, that the member of a 
community is not ovliged to yield obedi-nce to the reſolu- 
tion taken, and the decrees. publiſhed, by the majority of 
thoſe who compole this community; eſpecially when re- 
enforced with the authority of the {ſupreme magiſtrate, and 
not repugnant to the fundamental conſtitution on which chu 
community was eſtabliſhed. 

If the em preſs- queen was not gratified to the extent of 
her wiſhes in the fortune of the campaign, at leaſt her ſclt- 
importance was flattered in another point, which could not 
fail of being intereſting to a princeſs famed for a glowing 
zeal and inviolable attachment to the religion of Rome. In 
the month of Augult the pope conferred upon her the title 
apoſtolical queen of Hungary, conveyed by a brief, in which 
he extolled her piety, and launched out into retroſpeche 
eulogiums of her predeceſſors, the princes of Hungary, 
who had been always accuſtomed to fight and overcome 
for the catholic faith under this holy banner. This can. 
pliment, however, ſhe did not derive from the regai of 
Proſper Lampertim, who exerciſed the papal {way un! 
the aſſumed name of Benedict XIV. That pontift, univer- 
ſally eſteemed for his good ſenſe, moderation, and human 
ty, had breached his laſt in the month of April, in the d 
year of his age; and in July was ſucceeded in the papacy of 
cardinal Charles Rezzonico, biſhop of Padua, by birth 
Venetian, He was formerly auditor, of the Rota; 4: 
wards promoted to the purple by pope Clement XII. at the 
nomination of the republic of Venice; was diſtinguihed 
by the title of St. Maria d'Ara Geli, the principal convent 
of the Cordeliers, and nominated protector of the Pancours, 
or Illyrians. When he aſcended the papal chair, he 4ilum- 
ed the name of Clement XIII. in gratitude to the laſt of that 
name, who was his benefactor. Though of a diſagrecable 
perſon, and even deformed in his body, he enjoyed good 
health, and a vigorous conſtitution. As an eccleſiaſtic, 1s 
life was exemplary ; his morals were pee and unimpeach- 
ed: in his character he is ſaid to have been learned, dil. 
gent, ſteady, devout, and in every reſpect worthy to ſuc- 
ceed ſuch a predeceſſor as Benedict. 
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The king of Spain wiſely perſiſted in reaping the advan- 
tages of a neutrality notwithſtanding the intrigues of the 
French partiſans at the court of Madrid, who endeavoured 
to alarm bis jealopſy by the conqueſts which the Englith had 
projected in America. The king of Sardinia lagaciouſly 
kept aloof, refolving, in imitation of his predeceſſors, to 
maintain his power on a reſpectable footing, and be ready 
to ſeize all opportunities to extend and promote the intereſt 
of his crown, and the advantage of his country. As for 
the king of Portugal he had prudently embraced the fame 
ſyſtem of forbearance : but in the latter end of the ſeaſon 
his attention was engroſſed by a domeitic incident of a 
very extraordinary natfire. Whether he had, by particular 
inſtances of ſeverity, exaſperated the minds of certain indivi- 
duals, and exerciſed his dominion in ſuch acts of arbitrary 
power as excitecha general {pirit of diſaffection among his 
nobility; or, laſtly, by the vigorous meaſures purſued againſt 
the encroaching jeſuits in Paraguay, and their correſpon— 
dents in Portugul, had incurred the reſentment of that fo- 
cicty, we ſhall not pretend to determine: perhaps all theſe 
motives concurred in giving birth to a conſpiracy againſt his 
life, which was actually executed at this juncture with the 
molt deſperate reſolution. On the 3d day of September, 
the king, according to cuſtom, going out in a carriage to 
take the air, accompanied by one domeſtic, was, in the 
night, at a ſolitary place near Belem, attacked by three 
men on horſebac, armed with muſquetoons, one of whom 
fired his piece at the coachman without effect. The man, 
however terrified both on his own account and that of his 
ſovereign's, drove the mules at full ſpeed; a circumſtance 
which in ſome meaſure diſconcerted the other two conſpi— 
rators, who purtued him at full gallop, and having no lei— 
ſure to take aim, diſcharged their pieces at random through 
the bac of the carriage. "The flugs with which they were 
loaded happened to paſs between the king's right arm 
and his breaſt, dilacerating the parts from the ſhoulder to 
the elbow, but without damaging the bone, or penetrating 
into the cavity of the body. Finding himſelf grievouſſy 
wounded, and the blood flowing apace, he, with fuch 
preſence of mind as cannot be ſufficiently admired, inſtead 
of proceeding to the palace, which was at ſome diſtance, 
ordered the coachman to return to Junqueria, where his 
principal ſurgeon reſided, and there his wounds were im- 
mediately dreſſed. By this reſolution, he not only pre- 
vented the irreparable miſchief that might have ariſen 
from an exceſſive effuſion of blood; but, without all doubt, 
ſaved his life from the hands of other aflaſſins, poſted on 
the road to accompliſh the regicide, in caſe he thould eſcape 
alive from the firſt attac. This inſtance of the king's 


recollection was magnified into a miracle, on a tuppolition 


that it muſt have been the effect of divine inſpiration; and, 
indeed, among a people addicted to ſuperſtition, might 
well paſs for a favourable interpoſition of providence. 
The king, being thus diſabled in his right arm, iſſued a 
decree, inveſting the queen with the abfolute power of 
government. In the mean time, no perlon had acceſs to 
his preſence but herſelf, the firſt miniſter, the cardinal de 
Saldanha, the phyſicians, and ſurgeons. An embargo was 
immediately laid on all the ſhipping in the port of Liſbon. 
Rewards were publicly offered, together with the promiſe 
of pardon to the accomplices, for detecting any of the 
allaſſins; and ſuch other meaſures uſed, that in a little 
time the whole conſpiracy was diſcovered: a conſpiracy 
the more dangerous, as 1t appeared to have been formed 
by perſons of the firſt quality and influence. The duke de 
Aveiro, of the family of Matcarenhas; the marquis de 
Tavora, who had been viceroy of Goa, and now actually 
enjoyed the commiſſion. of general of the horte; the count 
de Attougui, the marquis de Alloria, together with their 
wives, children, and whole families, were arreited imme- 
Uately after the affaſſination, as principals in the deſign; 
and many other accomplices, including ſome jeſuits, were 
apprehended in the ſequel. The further proceedings on 
this myſterious affair, with the fate of the conſpirators, will 
be particulariſed among the tranſactions of the following 
year. At preſent, it will be ſufficient to oblerve, that the 
king's wounds were attended with no bad conſequences; 
nor did the impriſonment of thoſe noblemen produce any 
diſturbance in the kingdom. 

The domeſtic occurrences of: France were tiſſued with 
a continuation of the diſputes between the parliaments and 
clergy, touching the bill Unigenitus. In vain the King 
had interpoſed his authority; firſt propoling an accommo- 
dation; then commanding the parliament to forbear tak- 
ing cognizance of a religious conteſt, which did not fall 


under their iuriſdiction; and, thirdly, baniſhing their per- 


ſons, and abrogating their power. He afterwards found 
it neceflary to the peace of his dominions to recall and 
re-inilate thoſe venerable patriots; and being convinced 
of the intolerable inſolence and turbulent ſpirit of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, had exiled that prelate in his turn. 
He was no looner re-admitted to his function, than he re- 
ſumed his former conduct, touching the denial of the ſa— 
craments to thoſe who refuſed to acknowledge the bull 
Unigenitus: he even acted with redoubled zeal; intrigued 
with the other prelates; caballed among the inferior cler- 
gy; and not only revived, but augmented, the troubles 


throughout the whole kingdom. Biſhops, curates, and 


monks preſumed to with-hold ſpiritual conſolations from 
perlons in extremity, and were puniſhed by the civil power. 
Other parliaments of the kingdom followed the example 
exhibited by that of Paris, in afferting their authority and 
privileges. The king commanded them to detift, on pain 


of incurring his indignation; they remonſtrated, and per- 
levered; while the archbiſhop repeated his injunctions and 
cenfures, and continued to iaflame the diſpute to ſuch a 
dangerous degree, that he was given to underſtand he 
[hould be again obliged to quit the capital, if he did not 
proceed with more moderation. But the chit care of the 
French miniſtry was employed in regulating the finances, 
eſtabliſhing funds of credit for raiſing money to pay ſubſi— 
dies, and maintain the war in Europe and America. In 
the courſe of this year they had not only conſiderably re- 
enforced their armies in Germany, but made ſurpriſing 
efforts to ſupply the colony of Canada with troops, artillery, 
ſtores, and ammunition, for its defence againſt the onera- 
tions of rhe Britiſh forces, which greatly out-numbered the 
French upon the continent. The court of Verſailles prac- 
tiled every ſtratagem to clude the vigilance of the Englich 
cruiſers. The ſhips deſtined for America they detached, 
both ſingle and in convoys, fometimes from the Mediter— 
rancan, ſometimes from their harbours in the channel. 
Trey aftembled tranſports in one port, in order to with- 
draw the attention of their enemies from another, where 
their convoys lay ready for failing; and in boiſterous wea- 
ther, when the Englith could no longer bloc up their har- 


bours, their ſtore-thips came forth, and hazarded the 


voyage, for the relief of the American ſettlements. Thoſe 
that had the good fortune to arrive on the coaſt of that 
continent were obliged to have recourle to different expe- 
dicnts for eſcaping the Britiſh tquadrons ſtationed at | tall- 
fax, or cruiſing in the bay of St. Laurence. They either 


vcntured to navigate the river before it was clear of the 


ice, ſo early in the ſpring, that the enemy had not yet 


quitted the harbour of Nova-Scotia; or they waited on the 


coalt of Newfoundland for ſuch thic fogs as might fcreen 
them from the notice of the Engliſh crutters, in {ailing up 
the gulf; or, laſtly, they penctrated through the Straits of 
Belleiſle, a dangerous paflage, which, however, led them 
directly into the river St. Laurence, at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance above the ſtation of the Britiſh ſquadron. Though 
the French navy was by this time ſo reduced, that it could 
neither face the Englith at fea, nor furniſh proper convoys 
for commerce, her miniſtry nevertheleſs attempred to alarm 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain with the project of an invaſion. 
Flat-bottomed boats were built, tranſports collected, large 
{hips of the line equipped, and troops ordered to aflemble 
on the coaſt for embarkation ; but this was no more than 
a eint to arouſe the apprehenſion of the Engliſh, diſcon— 
cert the adminiſtration, prejudice the national credit, and 
deter the government from ſending forces to keep alive the 
war in Germany. A much more eftectual method they 
took to diſtreſs the trade of England, by laying up their 
uſcleſs ſhips of war, and encouraging the equipment of 
{tour privateers, which did conſiderable damage to the 
commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, by cruiſing in the 
{eas of Europe and America. Some of them lay cloſe in 
the harbours of the channel, fronting the coaſt of England, 
and darted out occaſionally on the trading ſhips of this 
nation, as they received intelligence from boats employed 
for that purpoſe. Some choſe their {tation in the North- 
Seas, where a great number of captures were made on the 
coalt of Scotland; others cruiſed in the chops of the chan- 
nel, and even to the weſtward of Ireland; but the far greater 
number ſcoured the ſeas in the neighboured of the Lee- 
ward-Iflands in the Weſt-Indies, where they took a pro- 
digious number of Britiſh ſhips, ſailing to and from the 
ſugar-colonies, and conveyed them to their own ſettlements 
in Martinique, Gaudaloupe, or St. Domingo. 

With reſpect to the war that raged in Germany, the 
king of Denmark wiſely purſued that courle which happil 
preſerved him from being involved in thoſe troubles by 
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which great part of Europe was agitated, and terminated 
in that point of national advantage which a king ought ever 
to have in view for the benefit of his people. By obſerv- 
ing a ſcrupulous neutrality, he enhanced his importance 
among his neighbours: he ſaw himſelf courted by all the 
belligerent powers: he ſaved the blood and treaſure of his 
ſubjects: he received large ſubſidies, in conſideration of his 
forbearance; and enjoyed, unmoleſted, a much more con- 
ſiderable ſhare of commerce than he could expect to carry 
on, even in times of univerſal tranquillity, He could not 
perceive that the proteſtant religion had any thing to ap- 
prehend from the confederacy which was formed againſt 
the Pruſſian monarch; nor was he milled into all the ex- 
pence, the perils, and diſquiets of a ſanguinary war, by that 
ignis fatuus which hath ſeduced and impoveriſhed other 
opulent nations, under the ſpecious title of the balance of 
power in Germany. Howſoever he might be ſwayed by 
private inclination, he did not think it was a point of con- 
ſequence to his kingdom whether Pomerania was poſſeſſed 
by Sweden or Puſſia; whether the French army was driven 
bac beyond the Rhine, or penetrated once more into the 
electorate of Hanover, whether the empreſs-queen was ſtrip- 
ped of her remaining poſſeſſions in Sileſia, or the king of 


Pruſſia circumſcribed within the original bound of his do- 


minion. He took it for granted that France, for her own 
ſake, would prevent the ruin of that enterprizing monarch; 
and that the houſe of Auſtria would not be ſo impolitic, and 
blind to its own intereſt, as to permit the empreſs of Rul- 


1ia to make and retain conquelts in the empire; but, even 
ik theſe powers ſhould be weak enough to ſacrifice all the 


maxims of tound policy to caprice or reſentment, he did 
not think himſelf to deeply concerned in the event, as, for 
the diſtant proſpect 7g what might poſſibly happen, to 
plunge headlong into a war that muſt be attended with cer- 


tain and immediate diſadvantages. True it is, he had no 


hereditary electorate in Germany that was threatened with 
invaſion; nor, if he had, is it to be ſuppoſed that a prince of 


his ſagacity and patriotiſm would have impeveriſhed his 


kingdom of Denmark, for the precarious defence of a di{- 


tant territory. It was reſerved for another nation to adopt 


the pernicious abſurdity of waſting its blood and treaſure, 
exhauſting its revenues, loading its own bac with the moſt 
grievous impoſitions, incurring an enormous debt, big with 
bankruptcy and ruin; in a word, of expending above 
1 50,0000]. ſterling in fruitleſs efforts to defend a diſtant 
country, the entire property of which was never valued at 


one-twentieth part of that ſum; a country with which it 


had no natural connexion, but a common alliance ariſing 


from accident. The king of Denmark, though himſelf a 


prince of the empire, and poflefled of dominions in Ger— 
many, almoſt contiguous to the ſcenes of the preſent war, 
did not yct think himſelf ſo nearly concered in the Hue, as 
to declare himſelf either principal or auxiliary in the quar- 
rel; yet he took care to maintain his forces by ſea and land 
upon a reſpectable footing : and, by this conduct, he not 
only provided for the ſecurity of his own country, but over- 
awed the belligerent powers, who conſidered him as a 
prince capable of making either ſcale preponderate, juſt as 
he might chooſe to trim the balance. Thus he preſerved 
his wealth, commerce, and conſequence undiminiſhed; and, 
inſtead of being harraſſed as a party, was honoured as an 
umpire. | | 

The United Provinces, though as adverſe as his Daniſh 
majeſty to any participation in the war, did not, however, 
ſo {crupulouſly obſerve the neutrality they profeſſed: at 


leaſt, the traders of that republic, either from an inordi- 


nate thirſt of lucre, or a ſecret biaſs in favour of the enemies 
of Great-Britain, aſſiſted the French commerce with all the 
appearance of the molt flagrant partiality. We have, in 
the beginning of this year's tranſactions, obſerved, that a 
great number of their ſhips were taken by the Engliſh crui— 
ters, and condemned as legal prizes, for having French 
property on board : that the Dutch merchants, exaſperated 
by their lofles, exclaimed againſt the Englith as pirates and 
robbers, petitioned the States for redreſs in very high 
terms, and even loudly clamoured for a war againſt Great- 
Britain. The charge of violence and injuſtice which they 
brought againſt the Engliſh, for taking and confiſcating the 
{ſhips that tranſported to Europe the produce of the French 
iſlands in the Welt-Indies, they founded on the tenth arti— 
cle of the treaty of commerce between Great-Britain and 


t In the reign of king William, when the Engliſh and Dutch were engaged 
in a war againſt France, the northern powers of Sweden and Denmark at- 
tempted to carry on the French commerce, under the ſhade of neutrality 
but the Dutch and Engliſh joined in ſeizing the veſſels that were thus employ- 
ed, Complaints of theſe captures were made at London and the Hague, and 


the complaints were given to underſtand at both places, that they ſhould not 
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the ſtates. general of the United Provinces, concluded in 
the year 1668, ſtipulating, “ That whatever ſhall be found 
on board the ſhips of the ſubjects of the United Provinces 
though the lading, or part thereof, may belong to the ene. 
mies of Great-Britain, ſhall be free and unmoleſted; except 
theſe be prohibited goods, which are to be ſerved in the 
manner preſcribed by the foregoing articles.“ From this 
article the Dutch merchants argued, that, if there be no 
prohibited goods on board, the Engliſh had no right to 
{top or moleſt any of their ſhips, or make the leaſt enquiry 
to whom the merchandiſe belonged, whence it was brought 
or whither bound. This plea the Engliſh caſuiſts would hy 
no means admit, for the Glowing reaſons: A general and 
perpetual licence to carry on the whole trade of their enemy 
would be ſuch a glaring abſurdity, as no convention could 
authoriſe: common ſenſe has dictated, and Grotius (+. 
clared, that no man can be ſuppoſed to have conſented t, 
an abſurdity; therefore, the interpretation given by the 
Dutch to this article could not be ſuppoſed to be its true 
and genuine meaning; which, indeed, relates to nothing 
more than the common courte of trade, as it was uſually 
carried on in time of peace. But, even ſhould d inter. 
pretation be accepted, the article, and the treaty itſelf would 
be ſuperſeded and annulled by a ſubſequent treaty, con- 
cluded between the two nations in the year 1675, and often 
confirmed lince that period, ſtipulating, in a ſecret article, 
That neither of the contracting parties ſhould give, nor 
conſent that any of their ſubjects and inhabitants ſhould 
give, any aid, favour, or council, directly or indirectly, by 
land or ſea, or on the freſh waters; nor ſhould furnith, or 
permit the ſubjects or inhabitants of their reſpective teri. 
tories to furniſh, any ſhips, ſoldiers, ſeamen, victuals, 
monies, inſtruments of war, gunpowder, or any other ne- 
ceſlaries for making war, to the enemies of either party, of 
any rank or condition ſoever. Now, the Dutch have in- 
fringed this article in many inſtances during the preſent 
war, both in Europe and America; and, as they have ſo 
openly contravened one treaty, the Engliſh are not obliged 


to oblerve any other. They, moreover, fofeited all right 


to the obſervance of the treaty in queſtion, by refuſing the 
ſuccours with which they were bound, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to furniſh the king of Great-Britain, in caſe any of 
his territories in Europe ſhould be attacked: for nothing 
could be more weak and frivolous than the allegation upon 
which this refuſal was founded; namely, that the hoſtilities 
in Europe were commenced by the Engliſh, when they 
ſeized and confiſcated the veſſels of France; and they, 
being the aggreſſors, had no right to inſiſt upon the ſuc- 
cours ſtipulated in a treaty which was purely defenſive. 
If this argument had any weight, the treaty itſelf can have 
no ſignification. The French, as in the preſent caſe, will 
always commence the war in America; and when their 
ſhips containing re-enforcements and ſtores for the main— 
tenance of that war, ſhall be taken on the European ſeas, 
perhaps in conſequence of their being expoſed for that 
purpole, they will exclaim that the Engliſh were the ag- 
greflors in Europe, conſequently deprived of all benefit 


accruing from the defenſive treaty ſubſiſting between them 


and the ſtates-general of the United-Provinces. It being 
impoſſible for the Engliſh to terminate the war, while thar 
enemies derive the ſinews of it from their commerce carried 
on in neutral bottoms, they are obliged to ſuppreſs {uch 
colluſions, by that neceflity which Grotius himſelf hath al- 
lowed to be a ſufficient excuſe for deviating from the letter 
of any treaty whatſoever. In time of peace no Dutch {hips 
were permitted to carry the produce of any French ſugar— 
iſland, or even to trade in any of the French ports in Amc- 
rica or the Weſt-Indies; conſequently, the treaty which 
they quote can never juſtify them in carrying on a com- 
merce, which, as it did not exiſt, and was not foreſcen, 
could not poſſibly be guarded againſt when that conven- 
tion was ratified. Grotius whole authority is held in ſuch 
veneration among the Dutch, has determined that every 
nation has a right to ſeize and confiſcate the goods of any 


neutral power, which ſhall attempt to carry them into any 


place which 18 blocked up by that nation, either by land or 
ſea, The French iſlands im the Weſt-Indies were 1o block- 
ed up by the Engliſh cruiſers, that they could receive no 
relief trom their own government, conſequently no neutral 
power could attempt to ſupply them without falling under 
this predicament*. It was for theſe reaſons that the king of 


be allowed to carry on any trade with France, but whatgyas uſual in time of 


peace. In conſequence of this declaration, mr. Groning formed the deſig 


of writing a treatiſe on the freedom of navigation, and communicated the pla! 
of his work to the celebrated Puffendorf, who ſignified his fentiments in 4 
letter, which is preſerved by the learned Barbeyrac, in his notes upon tha: 
author's treatiſe on the law of nature and nations, 
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England declared, by the mouth of mr. Vorke, his miniſ⸗ 


ter plenipotentiary at the Hague, in a conference held in 


the month of Augutt with the deputies of the ſtates-ge- 
neral, that though he was ready to concur in every meaſure 
that ſhould be propoſed for giving ſatisfaction to their liigh- 
mightineſſes, with whom he had always ſtudied to live in the 
molt perfect union, he Was nevertheleſs determined not to 
ſuffer the trade of the French colonies in America to be car- 
ried on by the ſubjects of other powers, under the ſpecious 

retext of neutrality : nor to permit words to be interpreted 
as 2 lincenſe to drive a trade with his enemies, which, 
though not particularly [pecified in the articles of contra- 
band, was neverthelels rendered ſuch in all reſpects, and in 
every ſenſe, by the nature of the circumſtances. It is not 
at all more furprifing that the Dutch merchants ſhould 
complain, than that the Engliſh government ſhould perſiſt 
in confiſcating the ſhips that were found to contain the 
merchandize of their enemies. The individual traders of 
every merchantile nation will run conſiderable riſques in 
extending their particular commerce, even when they know 
jt muſt be detrimental to the general intereſt of their coun- 
try. In the war maintained by the confederatés againſt 
Louis XIV. of France, the merchant ſhips of the Dutch 
carried on an uninterrupted trade to the French ports: and, 
notwithſtanding the repeated ſollicitations of England, the 
lates-general could never be prevailed upon to prohibit this 
commerce, which undoutcdiy enabled. France to prouact 
the war. The truth 13, they gave : Britiſh miniſtry to 
underſtand, that unleis they connived at this traffic, their 
ſubjects could not poſſibly defray their proportion of the 
expence at which the war was maintained. Itis well known 
through all Europe, that the ſubjects of the United-Pro- 
vinces reaped conſiderable advantage, not only from this 
branch of illicit trade, but alſo by providing for both ar- 
mics in Flanders, and by the practiſe of ſtoc-jobbing in 
England; conlequently, it was not the intereſt, either of 
the ſtates-general, or the Engliſh general, between whom 
there was a very good underitanding, to bring that war to 
a ſpeedy concluſion; nor, indeed, ought we to fix the im- 
putation of partiality upon a whole nation, for the private 
conduct of individuals, influenced by monves of ſelf-in— 
tereſt, which co-operate with the ſame encrgy in Holland, 
and among the ſubjects of Great-Britain. In the courſe 
af the former war, ſuch a ſcandalous appetite for gain pre- 
vailed in different parts of the Britiſh dominions, that the 
French iſlands were actually ſupplied with proviſions, 
ſlaves, and lumber from Ireland and the Britiſh colonies 
in North-America; and Martinique, in particular, . muſt 
have ſurrendered to the command of the Engliſh ſquadron, 
ſationed in thole ſeas, had it not been thus ſupported by 
Eugliſh ſubjects. Certain it is, the Dutch had tome reaſon 
to complain that they were decoycd into this ſpecies of 
traſſic by the article of a treaty, which, in their opinion, 
admitted of no limitation; and that the government of 
Great-Britain, without any previous warning, or explaining 


its ſentiments on this ſubject, ſwept the fea at once of all 


their veſſels employed in this commerce, and condemned 
them, without mitigation, to the entire ruin of many thou- 
ſand families. Conſidering the intimate connexion of mu— 
tual intereſt ſubſiſting between Great-Britain and the ſtates 
of the United-Provinces, they ſeem to have had ſome right 
to an intimation of this nature, which, in all probability, 
would have induced them to reſign all proſpect of advantage 
from the proſecution of ſuch a traffic. | 

Beſides the univerſal clamour excited in Holland, and 
the famous memorial prelented to the ſtates-general, which 
we have already mentioned in another place, a deputation 
of merchants waited four times ſucceſſively on the princeſs 
regent, to explain their grievances, and demand her con- 
currence in augmenting the navy for the preſervation of 
their commerce. She promiled to interpoſe her beſt offices 
with the court of Great-Britain ; and theſe. co-operating 
with repreſentations made by the ftates-general; the Eng- 
Iſh miniſter was empowered to open conferences at the 
Hague, in order to bring all matters in diſpute to an ami- 
cable accommodation. Theſe endeavours, however, prov— 
ed ineffectual. The Britiſh cruiſers continued to take, and 
the Britiſh courts to condemn all Dutch veflels containing 
the produce of the French ſugar iſlands. The mer- 
chants of Holland and Zealand renewed their complaints 
with redoubled clamour, and all the trading part of the 
nation, re- enforced by the whole party that oppoſed. the 
houſe of Orange, cried aloud for an immediate augmenta- 
tion of the marine, and repriſals upon the pirates of Eng- 
land. The princeſs, in order to avoid extremities, was 
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obliged not only to employ all her perſonal influence with 
the ſtates-gencral, but allo to play off one faction againſt 
another, 1n the way of remonſtrance and exclamation. As 
far bac as the month of June, ſhe preſented a memorial 
to the ſlates-general, reminding them, that in the begin— 
ning of the war between France and England, ſhe had ad- 
viſed an augmentation ſhould be made in their land-forces, 
to ſtrengthen the garriſons of the frontier towns, and co- 
vet the territories of the republic from invation. She gave 
them to underſtand, that the provinces of Gueldres and 
Overyflel, intimidated by the proximity of two formidable 
armies, had reſolved to demand that the augmentatian of 
their land-forces ſhould be taken into coulideration b, the 
other provinces; and requeite her to re-enforce their ſol— 
licitations that this meaſure might immediately take place. 
This requeſt, the faid, the the more readily granted, as the 
could not but be ſenſible of the imminent danger that 
threatened the republic, eſpecially ſince the Hanoverian 
army had paled the Rhine; and as it behoved the ſtate to 
pur itlelf in a condition to hinder either army from retiring 
into the territories of the republic, if it ſhould be defeated; 
for, in that caſe, the conqueror being authoriſed to purſue 
his enemy wherever he can find him, would bring the war 
into the heart of their country. This repreſentation had no 
other effect than that of ſulpending the meaſure which each 
paity propoſed. The princels, in her anſwer to the fourth 
deputation of the merchants, declared that ſhe beheld the 
preſent tate of their trade with the molt anxious concern; 
that its want of protection was not her fault, but that of the 


towns of Dort, Haerlem, Amſterdam, Torgau, Rotter- 
dam, and the Brille, to whoſe conduct it was owing, that 


the forces of the ſtate, by ſea and land, were not now on a 
better footing. The deputies were afterwards referred to 
her miniſter, M. de la Larrey, to whom they repreſented, 
that the augmentation of the land-forces, and the equip- 
ment of a fleet, were matters as diſtinct from each other as 
light from darknels : that there was no preſſing motive for 
an augmentation of the army, whereas, innumerable rea- 
ſonable reaſons rendered the equipment of a fleet a matter 
of the molt urgent neceſſity. In a few days after this repre- 
ſentation was made, the princeſs, in an affembly of the 
ſtates-general, requeited their high-mightineſſes, that ſce— 
ing their earneſt and repeated efforts to induce the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Friefland, and Welt-Friefland, 


to acquielce in the propoſed augmentation of forces by fea 


and land had not hitherto met with ſuccels, they would now 
conſider and deliberate upon ſome expedient tor terininat- 
ing this affair, and the ſooner the better, in order, on one 


hand, to ſatisfy the ſtrong and well-grounded inſtances 


made by the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyffel 

and Groningen ; and, on the other, to. comply with the 
ardent jult defires expreſſed by the commercial inhabitants 
of the country. She told them that the deputation which 
waited on her conſiſted of 40 merchants, a number that 
merited attention no leſs than the ſpeech they pronounced, 
of which a great number of printed copies were diſtributed 
through all parts of the country. Without making any 
particular remarks on the harangue, ſhe only obſerved, 
that the drift of it did not tend to facilitate the negotiation 


begun with Great-Britain, nor to induce the nation to pre- 


fer a convention to a rupture with that crown. From this 
circumſtance ſhe inferred it was more than time to finiſh the 
deliberations on the propoſal for augmenting the forces both 
by fea and land; a meaſure, without which ſhe was convin- 


ced in her conſcience the ſtate was, and would always re- 


main, expoſed to all ſorts of misfortune and danger, both 
now and hereafter. | 

In conſequence of this interpoſition, the ſtates-general 
that fame day ſent a letter to the ſtates of Holland and Weſt- 
Frieſland, communicating. the ſentiments of the princes re- 
gent, and inſiſting upon the neceſſity of complying with her 
propoſal of the double augmentation. They obſerved, that 
an augmentation of the land- forces, tor the defence of the 
frontiers, was unavoidable, as well as an equipment by ſea 
for the ſecurity of commerce: that the ſtates of the pro- 


vinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyflel, and Groningen 


Joined with them 1n the ſame opinion ; and accordingly had 
inſiſted, by divers letters and propoſitions, on thoſe two 
points ſo eſſential to the public intereſt. They repreſented 
the danger of delay, and the fatal effe&s of diſcord : they 
propoſed, that by a reciprocal indulgence one party ſhould 
comply with the ſentiments of the other, in order to avoid 
a (chilm and dangerous diviſion among the confederates, 
the conſequences of which would be very deplorable ; while 
the republic, in the mean time, would remain in a defence- 
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leſs condition, both by ſea and land, and depend upon the 
arbitrary power of its neighbours. They conjured them, 
therefore, as they valued the ſafety of their country, and all 
that was dear to them, as they regarded the protection of 
the good inhabitants, the concord and harmony which at 
all times, bur eſpecially at the preſent e ogra 
was of the laſt neceſſity, that they would ſeriouſly teflect 
upon the exhortations of her royal highneſs, as well as on 
the repeated initances of the majority of the confederates; 
and take a wiſe and ſalutary reſolution with regard to the 
propoſed augmentation of the land-forces, ſo that this ad- 
dition, together with an equipment at ſea, might, the ſooner 
the better, be unanimouſly brought to a concluſion. It was 
undoubtedly the duty of all who wiſhed well to their coun- 
try to moderate the heat and precipitation of thoſe, who, 
provoked by their loſſes, and ſtimulated by reſentment, 
endeavoured at this period to inyolve their nation in a war 
with Great-Britain. Had matters been puſhed to this ex- 
tremity, ina few months the republic would, in all proba- 
bility, have been brought to the brink of ruin. The Dutch 
were diſtracted by internal diviſions; they were altogether 
unprovided for hoſtilities by ſea; the ocean was covered 
with their trading veſſels; and the naval armaments of 
Great-Britain were ſo numerous and powerful as to render all 
reſiſtance on that element equally vain and pernicious. The 
Engliſh could not only have ſcoured the ſeas, and made 
prize of their ſhipping, but were alſo in a condition to re- 
duce or demoliſh all their towns in Zealand, where they 
would hardly have met with any oppoſition. | 
While the operations of the war were proſecuted through 
the four quarters of the globe, the iſland of Great-Britain, 
which may be termed the centre that gave motion to this 
valt machine, enjoyed all the tranquillity of the moſt pro- 
found peace, and ſaw nothing of war but the preparations 
and trophies, which ſerved only to animate the nation to a 
deſire of further conqueſt ; for the dejection occaſioned by 
the misfortune at St. Cas ſoon vaniſhed before the proſpect 


of victory and ſucceſs. Conſidering the agitation naturally 
produced among the common people by the practice of 


preſſing men into the ſervice of the navy, which in the be- 
ginning of the year had been carried on with unuſual vio- 
lence, the levy of ſo many new corps of ſoldiers, and the 
endeavours uled in forming the national militia, very few 
diſturbances happened to N the internal repoſe of 
the nation. From private acts of malice, fraud, violence, 
and rapine, no community whatſoever is exempted. In the 
month of April, the temporary wooden- bridge over the 
Thames, built for the conveniency of carriages and paſſen- 
gers, while the workmen ſhould be employed in widening 
and repairing London-bridge, was malicioully ſet on fire in 
the night, and continued burning till noon next day, when 
the ruins of it fell into the river. The deſtruction of this 
conveniency proved very detrimental to the commerce of 
the city, notwithſtanding the vigilancy and diſcretion of the 
magiſtrates, in applying remedies for this misfortune. A 
promiſe of the king's pardon was offered in a public adver- 
tilement, by the ſecretary of ſtate, and a reward of 20ol. by 
the city of London to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the 
perpetrator of ſuch wicked outrage ; but nevertheleſs he 
eſcaped detection. No individual, nor any ſociety of men, 
could have the leaſt intereſt in the execution of ſuch a 
ſcheme, except the body of London watermen ; but as no 
diſcovery was made to the prejudice of any perſon belong- 
ing to that ſociety, the deed was imputed to the malice of 
ſome ſecret enemy to the public. Even after a new tempo- 
rary bridge was erected, another attempt was made (in all 
probability by the ſame incendiary) to reduce the whole to 
aſhes, but happily miſcarried, and a guard was appointed, 
to prevent any ſuch atrocious efforts in the ſequel. Dan- 
gerous tumults were raiſed in and abont Mancheſter, by a 
prodigious number of manufacturers, who had left off work- 
ing, and entered into a combination to raiſe, by force, the 
price of their labour. They had formed a regular plan, 
and collected large ſums for the maintenance of the poorer 
fort, while they refuſed to. work for their families. They 
inſulted and abuſed all thoſe who would not join in this de- 
fection; diſperſed inſendiary letters, and denounced terri- 
ble threats againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
their proceedings. But theſe menaces had no effe& upon 
the magiſtrates and Juſtices, who did their duty with ſuch 
diſcretion and courage, that theringleaders being ſingled out, 
and puniſhed by law, the reſt were ſoon reduced to order. 

In the month of June Florence Henſy, an obſcure phy- 
lician, and native of Ireland, who had been apprehended 
for treaſonable practices, was tried in the court of king's- 
bench on an indictment for high-treaſon. In the courſe of 
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the trial it appeared that he had been employed as a {py fot 


the French miniſtry : to which, in conſideration of a paltr 


penſion, he ſent intelligence of every material occurrence in 
Great-Britain. The correſpondence was managed by his 
brother, a jeſuit, who acted as chaplain and ſecretary to the 
Spaniſh embaſſador at the Hague. The Britiſh refident at 
that court having learned from the Spaniſh miniſter ſome 
ſecrets relating to England, even before they were conn. 
nicated to him from the Engliſh miniſtry, was induced 1, 
ſer on foot an enquiry touching the ſource of this inforn;,. 
tion, and ſoon received an aflurance, that the fecretary of 
the Spaniſh embaſlador had a brother, a phyſician in Lon. 
don. The ſuſpicion naturally ariſing from this circumſtance. 
being imparted to the miniſtry of England, Henſy was nat. 


rowly watched, and 29 of his letters were intercepted, 


From the. contents of theſe he was convicted of havin 

given the French court the firſt notice of the expedition tg 
North-America, the capture of the two ſhips, the Alcide 
and Lys, the ſailing and deſtination of every {quadron and 
armament, and the difficulties that occurred in raiſing mg. 
ney for the ſervice of the public. He had even intormed 
them that the ſecret expedition of the foregoing year wa, 
intended againſt Rochefort, and adviſed a deſcent upon 
Great-Britain, at a certain time and place, as the moſt effec. 
tual method of diſtreſſing the government, and effecting 
the public credit. After a long trial he was found guilty ot 
treaſon, and received the ſentence of death uſually pronounc. 
ed on ſuch occaſions : but whether he earned forgiveneſs 
by ſome material diſcovery, or the miniſter found him ſo in. 
ſenſible and inſignificant that he was aſhamed to take his 
life, he eſcaped execution, and was pardoned, on condition 
of going into perpetual exile. The ſeverity of the govern. 
ment was much about the fame period exerciſed on dr. 
Shebbeare, a public writer, who, in a ſeries of printed ler- 
ters to the people of England, had animadverted on the 
conduct of the miniſtry in the moit acrimonious terms, 
ſtigmatiſed ſome great names with all the virulence of cen- 
ſure, and even aſſaulted the throne itſelf with oblique inf 
nuation and ironical ſatire. The miniſtry, incenſed at the 


boldneſs, and ſtill more enraged at the ſucceſs of this author, - 


whoſe writings were brought with avidity by the public, 


determined to puniſh him ſeverely for his arrogance and 


abuſe, and he was apprehended by a warrant from the fe- 
cretary's office. His ſixch letter to the people of Englard 
was pitched upon as the foundation of a proſecution. After a 
ſhort trial in the court of king's-bench, he was found guilty 


of having written the ſixth letter to the people of England, 


adjudging a libellous pamphlet, ſentenced to ſtand in the 
pillory, to pay a ſmall fine, to be impriſoned three years, 
and give ſecurity for his future good behaviour: fo that, 
in effect, this good man ſuffered more for having given vent 
to the unguarded effuſions of miſtaken zeal, couched in the 
language of paſſion and ſcurrility, than was inflicted upon 
Henſy, a convicted traitor, who had acted as a ſpy for 
France, and betrayed his own country for hire. 

Amidſt a variety of crimes and diſorders, arifing from 
impetuoſity of temper, unreined paſſion, luxury, extrava- 
gance, and an almoſt total want of police and ſubordina- 
tion, the virtues of benevolence are always ſpringing up 0 
an extraordinary growth in the Britiſh ſoil; and here cha- 
rities are often eſtabliſhed by the humanity of individuals, 
which in any other country would be honoured as national 
inſtitutions: witneſs the great number of hoſpitals and in- 
firmaries in London and Weſtminſter, erected and main- 
tained by voluntary contributions, or raiſed by the princely 
donations of private founders. In the courſe of this year 
the public began to enjoy the benefit of ſeveral admirable in- 
ſtitutions. Mr Henry Raine, a private gentleman ot 
Middleſex, had, in his life-time, built and endowed an hol- 
pital for the maintenance of 40 poor maidens. By his will 
he bequeathed a certain ſum of money to accumulate at in- 
tereſt, under the management of truſtees, until the yearly 
produce ſhould amount to 210l. to be given in marriage- 
portions to two of his maidens educated in his hotpital, at 
the age of 22, who ſhould be the beſt recommended for 
piety and induſtry by the maſters or miſtreſſes whom they 
had ſerved. In the month of March, the ſum deſtined for 
this laudable purpoſe was completed; when the truſtees, by 


public advertiſement, ſummoned the maidens educated in 


the dap to appear on a certain day, with proper certiti- 
cates of their behaviour and circumſſances, that ſix of the 
moſt deſerving might be ſelected to draw lots for the prize 


of 1001. to be paid as her marriage portion, provided {he . 


married a man of an unblemiſhed charattez, a member of 
the church of England, refiding within certain ſpecified pa- 
riſhes, and approved by the truſtees. Accordingly, on the 
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firſt of May the candidates appeared, and the prize being 


ained by one young woman, in preſence of a numerous 
aſſembly of all ranks, attracted by curioſity, the other five 
maidens, with a fixth, added in lieu of her who had been 
ſucceſsful, were marked for a ſecond chance on the ſame 
day of the following year, when a ſecond prize of the ſame 
value would be prefented : thus a new candidate will be 
added every year, that every maiden who has been educated 
in this hoſpital, and preſerved her character without re- 

roach, may have a chance for the noble donation, which 
is allo accompanied with the ſum of 51. to defray the ex- 

ence of the wedding entertainment. One ſcarce knows 
whether moſt to admire the plan, or commend the humani- 
ty of this excellent inſtitution. Of equal and perhaps fu- 

erior merit was another charitable eſtabliſhment, which 
alſo took effect about this period. A ſmall number of hu- 
mane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, deeply at- 
fected with the fituation of common proſtitutes, who are 
certainly the molt forlorn of all human creatures, formed a 
generous reſolution in their favour, ſuch as even the beſt 
men of the kingdom had never before the courage to avow. 
They conſidered that many of theſe unhappy creatures, ſo 
wretched in themſelves, and ſo productive of milchief to 
ſociety, had been ſeduced to vice in their tender years by 
the perfidious artifice of the other ſex, or the violence of 
unruly paſſion, before they had acquired experience to guard 
again{t the one, or foreſight to perceive the fatal conſequen- 
ces of the other : that the jewel, reputation, being thus 
irretrievably loſt, perhaps in one unguarded moment, they 
were covered with ſhame and diſgrace, abandoned by their 
families, excluded from all pity, regard, and aſſiſtance : 
that, ſtung by ſelf-· conviction, inſulted with reproach, denied 
the privilege of penitence and contrition, cut off from all 
hope, impelled by indigence, and maddened with deſpair, 
they had plunged into a life of infamy, in which they were 
| expoſed to deplorable viciſſitudes of miſery, and the moſt 
- excruciating pangs of reflection that any human being could 
| ſuſtain ; that, whatever remorſe they might feel, howſoever 
they might deteſt their own vice, or long for an opportunity 
of amendment, they were entirely deſtitute of all means of 
reformation : they were not only deprived of all poſſibility 
of profiting by thoſe precious moments of repentance, and 
becoming again uſetul members of ſociety; but, in order 
to earn a miſerable ſubſiſtence, were obliged to percevere 
in the paths of proſtitution, and act as the inſtruments of 
heaven's vengeance in propagating diſtemper and profliga- 
cy, in ruining the bodies and debauching the minds of their 
fellow-creatures, Moved to ſympathy and compaſſion by 
theſe conſiderations, this virtuous band of aflociates deter- 


mined to provide a comfortable aſylum for female peni- 


tents, to which they might fly for ſhelter from the recepta- 
cles of vice, the miſeries of lite, and the ſcorn of mankind ; 
where they might indulge the ſalutary ſentiments of remorſe, 
make their peace with heaven, accuſtom themſclves to in- 
duſtry and temperance, and be profitably re- united to ſocie- 
ty, from which they had been ſo unhappily diſſevered. The 
plan of this excellent inſtitution being formed, was put in 
execution by means of voluntary Ribleription. and the 
nouſe opened in Goodman's-fields, under the name of the 
Magdalen-hoſpital, in the month of Auguſt; when 50 pe- 
titions were preſented by penitent proſtitutes, ſolliciting ad- 
mittance. Another aſylum was alſo opened by the hand 
of private charity, on the Surrey-ſide of Weſtminſter— 
bridge, for the reception and education of female orphans, 
and children abandoned by their parents. wy 


Nor was encouragement refuſed to thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by extraordinary talents in any branch of the 
liberal and uſeful arts and ſciences, though no mecenas 
appeared among the miniſters, and not the leaſt ray of pa- 


Among other tranſactions that diſtinguiſh the hiſtory of Great-Britain, 
ſcarce a year glides away without producing ſome incident that ſtrongly marks 
the ſingular character of the Engliſh nation, A very extraordinary inſtance 
of this nature, relating to the late duke of Marlborough, we ſhall record 
among the events of this year although it derived its origin from the latter 
end of the laſt, and cannot be properly enumerated among thoſe occurren- 
ces that appertain to general hiſtory, Towards the end of November, 
in the preceding year, the above mentioned nobleman received, by the poſt, 


1 letter directed . To his grace the duke of Marlborough, with care and 
peed,” and containing this addreſs ; 


Fo My Lox p, 

As ceremony is an idle thing upon moſt occaſions, more eſpecially to 
perſons in my ſtate of mind, I ſhall proceed immediately to acquaint you 
with the motive and end of addreſſing this epiſtle to you, which is equally 
mtereſting to us both. You are to know then, that my preſent ſituation in 
te is ſuch, that I ſhould prefer annihilation to a continuance in it. Deſ- 
perate diſeaſes require deſperate remedies; and you are the man I have 
pitched upon, either to make me or unmake yourſelf, As I never had the 
our to live among the great, the tenor of my propoſals will not be very 
courtly ; but let that be an argument to enforce a belief of what I am going 
to write. It has employed my invention for ſome time to find out a method of 


warning, becau 
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tronage glimmered from the throne. The protection, coun- 
tenance, and gratification ſecured in other countries by the 
inſtitution of academies, and the liberalities of princes, the 
ingenious in England derived from the generoſity of a pub- 
lic, endued with taſte and ſenfibility, eager for improve- 
ment, and proud of patronizing extraordinary merit. Se- 
veral years had already elapſed fince a ſociety of private 
perſons was inſtituted at London, for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce. It confiſted of a 
preſident, vice-prefident, ſecretary, regiſter, collector, 
and other officers, elected from a very conſiderable num- 
ber of members, who pay a certain yearly contribution for 
the purpoſes of the inſtitution. In the courſe of every year 
they held eight general meetings in a large aſſembly-room, 
built and furniſhed at the common expence ; beſides the 
ordinary meetings of the ſociery, held every week, from 
the 2d. Wedneſday in November to the laſt Wedneſday in 
May; and, in the intermediate time, on the iſt. and 3d. 
Wedneſday of every month. At theſe ordinary meetings, 
provided the number then preſent exceeded 10, the mem - 
bers had a right to proceed on buſineſs, and power to ap- 
point ſuch committees as they ſhould think neceſſary. The 
money contributed by this aſſociation, after the neceſſary 
expence of the ſociety had been deducted, was expended 
in premiums for planting and huſbandry ; for diſcoveries 
and improvements in chemiltry, dying, and mineralogy; 
for promoting the ingenious arts of drawing, engraving, 
caſting, painting, ſtatuary, and iculpture; for the improve— 


ment of manufactures and machines in the various articles 


of hats, crapes, druggets, mills, marbled-paper, ſhip— 
blocs, ſpinning-wheels, toys, yarn, knitting, and weavy- 
ing. They likewiſe allotted ſums tor the advantage of the 
Britiſh colonies in America, and beſtowed premiums on 
thoſe ſettlers who ſhould excel in curing cochineal, plant- 
ing logwood-trees, cultivating olive-trees, producing myr- 
tle-wax, making pot-aſh, preſerving raiſins, curing ſafflour, 
2 filk and wines, importing ſturgeon, preparing 
iſinglaſs, planting hemp and cinnamon, extracting opium 
and the gum of the perſimon- tree, collecting ſtones of the 
mango, which ſhould be found to vegetate in the Weſt- 
Indies; raiſing filk-graſs, and laying out provincial gar- 
dens. They, moreover, allowed a gold medal, in honour 


of him who ſhould compoſe the beſt treatiſe on the arts of 


peace, containing an hiſtorical account of the progreſſive 
improvements of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
in the kingdom of England, with the effects of thoſe im- 


provements on the morals and manners of the people, and 


pointing out the moſt proper means for their future ad- 
vancements. In a word, the ſociety is fo numerous, the 
contributions ſo conſiderable, the plan fo judicially laid, 
and executed with ſuch diſcretion and ſpirit, as to pro- 
mile much more effectual and extenſive advantage to the 
public than ever accrued from all the boaſted academies of 
Chriſtendom. The artiſts of London had long maintained 
a private academy for the improvement in the art of draw- 
ing from living figures; but, in order to extend this ad- 
vantage, which was not attained without difficulty and ex- 
pence, the duke of Richmond, a young nobleman of the 
moſt amiable character, provided a large apartment at 
Whitehall, for the uſe of thoſe who ſtudied the arts of 
painting, ſculpture, and engraving ; and furniſhed it with 
a collection of original plaiſter caſts from the beſt antique 
ſtatues and buſts at Rome and Florence, Here any learner 
had liberty to draw, or make models, under the eye and 
inſtructions of two eminent artiſts; and twice a year the 
munificent founder beſtowed premiums of ſilver medals on 
the four pupils who excelled the reſt in drawing from a 


certain figure, and making the beſt model of it in bailo- 
reheyo®. | | | 


deſtroying another without expoſing my own life; that I have accompliſhed, 
and defy the law. Now, for the application of it. I am deſperate, and 
muſt be provided for. You have it in your power; it is my buſineſs to 
make it your inclination to ſerve me, which you muſt determine to comply 
with, by procuring me a genteel ſupport for my life, or your own will be 
at a period before this ſeſhons of parliament is over. I have more motives 
than one for ſingling you out upon this occaſion; and I give you this fair 
A the means I ſhall make uſe of are too fatal to be eluded 
by the power of phyſics. If you think this of any conſequence, you will not 
fail to meet the author on Sunday next, at ten in the morning or on Monday 
(if the weather ſhould be rainy on Sunday) near the firſt tree beyond the ſtile 
in Hyde-Park, in the foot-walk to Kenſington. Secreſy and compliance may 
preſerve you from a double danger of this ſort, as there is a certain part of 
the world where your death has more than been wiſhed for you other mo. 
tives. I know the world too well to truſt this ſecret in any breaſt but my 
own. A few days will determine me your friend or enemy, 
«FEL TON, 
& You will apprehend that I mean you ſhould, be alone, and depend 
upon it, that a diſcovery of any artifice in this affair will be fatal to you. My 
ſafety is inſured by my ſilence, for confeſſion only cau condemn me.“ 


The duke, in compliance with this ſtrange remonſtrance, appeared at 


FEE 
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On the 24d day of November both houſes of parliament 
met at Weltminſter, when his majeſty being indiſpoſed, 
the ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion, and the lord-keeper 
harrangued them to this effect. He told them, his ma- 
Jeſty had directed the lords of the commiſſion to aſſure his 


_ parliament that he always received the higheſt ſatisfaction 


in being able to Jay before them any events that might 
promote the honour and intereſt of his kingdoms: that, in 
conſequence of their advice, and enabled by the aſſiſtance 
which they unanimouſly gave, his majeſty had exerted his 


endeavours to carry on the war in the moſt vigorous man- 


ner, in order to attain that deſirable end, always to be with- 
ed, a ſafe and honourable peace *: that it had pleaſed the 
Divine Providence to bleſs his meaſures and arms with 
luccets in ſeveral parts, and to make the enemies of the 
nation fecl that the ſtrength of Great-Britain is not to be 
provoked with impunity: that the conquelt of the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Louiſbourg, with the iſland of Cape-Breton and 
St. John; the demolition of Frontenac, of the highett im- 
portance to his operations in America, and the reduction 
of Senegal, could not fail to bring great diſtreſs on the 
French commerce and colonies, and, in proportion, 
10 procure a great advantage to thoſe of Great-Britain. 
He oblerved, that France had alſo been made ſenſible, 
that whillt her forces are ſent forth toinvade and ravage the 
dominions of her neighbours, her own coaſts are not inac- 
cethble to his majcity's fleets and armies : a truth which 


the time and place appointed, on horſebac and alone, with -piſtols before 
lim, andthe ftar of his order diſplayed, that he might be the more eafily 


known, Fe had likewiſe taken the precaution of engaging a. friend to at- 


tend in the Park, at ſuch a diſtance, however, as ſcarce to be obſervable, 
He continued tonic: ume on the ſpot without ſeeing any perſon he could ſuſ- 
pect of having wicte the letter, and then rode away; but chancing to turn 
his head when he reached Hyde-Park corner, he perceived a man ſtanding 
at the bridge, and looking at the water, within twenty yards of the tree which 
was deſcribed in the letter, He forthwith rode bac at a gentle pace, and 
paſting by the perſon expected to be addreſſed, but as no advance of this kind 
was mace, he, in repating, bowed to the ſtranger, and aſked if he had not 
lometing to communicate, The man replying, “No, I don't know you ;*? 
the duke told him his name, adding, “ Now you know me, I imagine you 
have ſomething to ſay to me.“ But he ſtill anſwered in the negative, and the 
duke rode home. In aday or two after this tranſaction another letter was 
brought to him, couched in the following terms: 

N= dY LORD, - 

« YOU receive this as an acknowledgement of your punctuality as to the 
time and plage of meeting on Sunday lait, though it was owing to you It an- 
ſwered no purpole. The pageantry of being armed, and the enſign of your 
order were ulelels, and too conſpicuous. You needed no attendant, the 
place was not calculated for miſchief, nor was any intended, If your walk in 


the weſt ifle of Wett:ninfier-Abbey, towards 11 o'clock on Sunday next, your 


{agacity will point out the perſon whom you will addrets, by aſking his com- 
pany to take a turn or two with you, You will not fail, on enquiry, to be 
acquainted with the name und place of aboad, According to which direction 
you will pleaſe to fend 2 or 3ool. bank-notes the next day by the penmy— 
poſt, Exert not your curiolity too early: it is in your power to make mc 
grateful on certain terms. I have friends who are faithful, but they do not 
burk before they bite. am, de. F. 

The duke, determined, if poſſible, to unveil this myſtery, repaired to the 
Abbey at the time preſcribed, and, after having walked up and down for five 
or ſix minutes, ſaw the very fame perſon to whom he had ſpoken in Hyde- 
Park enter the Abbey, with another man of creditable appearance. This laſt, 
after they had viewed ſomè of the monuments, went into the choir, and the 
other turned bac, advanced towards the duke, who accoſting him, aſked if he 
had any thing to 1ay to him, or any commands for him? He replied, “ No, 
my lord, I have not.“ —“ Sure you have,” ſaid the duke, but he perſiſted in 
his denial. Then the duke leaving him, took ſeveral turns in the ifle, while 
the ſtranger walked on the othes fide, But nothing further paſted between 
them, and although the duke Rad provided ſeveral perſons in diſguiſe to ap- 
prehend the delinquent, he forbore giving the ſignal, that, notwithſtanding 
appearances, he might run no- riſque of injuring an innocent perſon, Not 
long after this ſccond dilappointment he received a third letter, to the fol- 
lowing effect : | 

« My Log D | 

«I. AM fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday: I interpret it 
as owing to the weakneſs of human nature, but ſuch proceeding is far from 
being ingenuons, and may produce bad effects, whilit it is impoſſible to an- 
ſwer the end propoſed. You will fee me again ſoon, as it were by accident, 
and may eaſily find where I go to; in contequence of which, by being ſent to, 
I ſhall wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to converſe in 
whiſpers: you will likewiſe give your honour, upon meeting, that no part of 
the convertation {hall tranſpire, Theſe and the former terms complied with will 
enſure your ſafety: my revenge, in caſe of non-compliance (or any ſcheme to 
expole me) will be flower, but not the lets ſure ; and ſtrong ſuſpicion the ut- 


! 


moſt that can pothbly enſue upon it, while the chances would be ten-fold 


againſt'you, You will pothbly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite 


neceſſary the outſide ſhould be a maſk to the in, The family of the Bloods 
is not extinct, though they are not in my ſcheme.” | 7 

The expreſſions, „you will fee me again ſoon, as it were by accident,” 
plainly pointed at the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park, and in the 
Abbey; nevertheleſs, he ſaw him not again, nor did he hear any thing fur- 
ther of the affair for two months, at the expiration of which the poſt brought 
him the following letter; SES | 

May it pleaſe your Grace 

I have reaſon to believe that the ſon of one Barnard, a ſurveyor, in 
Abingdon-Buildings, Weſtminſter, is acquainted with ſome ſecrets that near- 
ly concern your ſafety : his tather is now out of town, which will give you 


am opportunity of queſtioning him more privately ; it would be uſeleſs to 


your grace, as well as dangerous to me, to appear more publicly in this affair. 


«© Your fincere friend, 
| © ANONYMOUS, 
„ He frequently goes to Storey's- Gate coffee-houſe.“ 


ſhe had experienced in the demolition of the works ;; 
Cherbourg, erected at a great expence, with a particy]z, 
view to annoy England, as well as in the lots of a gien 
number of ſhips and veflels ; but no treatment, however 
injurious to his majeſty, could tempt him to make retallg. 
tion on the innocent ſubjects of that crown. He told chem 
that in Germany his majeſty's good brother, the king: (4 
Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, had found full 
employment for the enemies of France and her confege. 
rates, from which the Engliſh operations, both by ſea and in 
America, had derived the moſt evident advantage; the; 
ſucceſſes, owing, under God, to their able conduct, ang 
the bravery of his majelty's troops, and thoſe of his allies 
having been ſignal and glorious. The king, moreover, 
commanded them to declare, that the common cauſe ot 
liberty and independency was ſtill making noble and 01g. 
rious efforts againſt the unnatural union formed to oppre; 
it: that the commerce of his ſubjects, the ſource of mu. 
tional riches, had, by the vigilant protection received from 
his majeſty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be parallele] 
during fuch troubles : in this ſtate of things, he faid, the 
king, in his wiſdom, thought it unneceſlary to uſe mag; 
words to perſuade them to bear up againſt all difficulties, 
effectually to ſtand by and defend his majeſty, vigorout]; t 
ſupport the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of his majeſty's al. 
lies, and to exert themſelves to reduce their enemies tg 
equitable terms of accommodation. He obſerved to the 


Ing about a week after this intimation was received, the duke ſent a porſyy 


to the coffee-houſe, to enquire for mr. Barnard, auch tell him he wo] he 
glad to ſpeak to him. The meſſage was delivered, and Barnard deci e 
would wait upon his grace next Thurſday, at half an hour after 10 in the 


the morning, He was punctual to his appointment, and no ſooner angoircd 
i , i] one 


than the duke recogniſed him to be the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the 
Paik and the Abbey. Having conducted him into an apatiment, and {jr 
the door, he aſked, as before, if he had any thing to communicate; and was 
anſwered, as formerly, in the negative. Then the duke repeated every ci. 
cumſtance of this ſtrange tranſaction; to which Barnard liſtened with atten. 
tion and ſurpriſe, yet without exhibiting any marks of conſcious guilt or con. 
fuſion. The duke obſerving that it was matter ol aſtoniſhment to lec letters 
of ſuch import written with the correctneſs of a ſcholar, the other replied, 
that a man might be very poor and very learned at the ſame time. Whey he 
ſaw the fourth letter, in which his name was mentioned, with the circum— 
{tance of his father's abſence, he ſaid, * It is very odd, my father was then 
out of toun.“ An expreſton the more remarkable, as the letter was without 
date, and he could not, as an innocent man, be {uppoſed to know at what 
time it was written. The duke having made him acquainted with the parti. 
culars, told him, that if he was innocent he ought to uſe his endeavours to 
detect the writer of the letters, eſpecially of the laſt, in which he was +x- 
pretly named. To this admonition he returned ao other anſwer but a {raile, 
and then withdrew,—He was afterwards taken into cuſtody, and tried at the 
Oid-Bailey, for ſending a threatening letter, contrary to the ſtatute ; but ng 
evidence could be found to prove the letters were of his hand- writing; nor 
did any preſumption appear againſt bim, except his being in Hyde-Paik, 
and in Weitminiter-Abdey, at the time and place appointed in the two tirtt 
letters. On the other hand, mr. Barnard proved, that on the Sunday, 
when he ſaw the duke in Hyde-Park, he was on his way to Kenſington, on 
particular buſineſs, by his father's order, ſignified to him that very morn- 
ing: that he accordingly went thither, and dined with his uncle, in company 
with ſeveral other perſons, to whom he related what had paſſe betu cen the 
duke of Marlborough and him in the Pack : that his being afterwards in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey was the effect of mere accident: that mr. James Gegen- 
wood, his kinſmah, who haꝗ lain the preceding night at his father's houſe, de- 
fired him to dreſs himſelf, that they might walk together in the Park; and he 
did not comply with his requeſt till after much ſollicitation: that he propot- 


ed to enter the Park without paſſing through the Abbey, but was prevailed | 


upon by mr. Greenwood, who exprefled a deſire of ſeeing the newly-erccted 


monument of general Hargrave; that as he had formerly communicated to 


his friend the ſtrange circumſtance of the duke's. ſpeaking to him in Hyde— 
Park, mr. Greenwood no ſooner ſaw that nobleman in the Abbey, than he 


ance, the circumſtances of what paſſed between him and the duke iu the Uatk 


ſuch exigence as might impel him to any deſperate methods of obtaining tvs 


ney: that his fidelity had been often tried, and his life always irreproachavle, 


For theſe reaſons he was acquitted of the crime laid to his charge, and the 
my ſtery remains to this day undiſcovered. 

After all, the author of the letters does not ſeem to have had any real de: 
ſign to extort money, becauſe the ſcheme was very ill calculated for that pu” 
poſe, and, indeed, could not poſſibly take effect, without the moſt imminen 
riſque of detection. Perhaps his aim was nothing more than to gratity 4 b. 
tulance and peculiarity of humour, by alarming the duke, exciting the ct. 
ty of the public, puzzling the multitude, and giving rife to a thouſand ie 
culous conjectures. If any thing more was intended, and the duke carne 
deſired to know the extent of the ſcheme, he might, when he cloſeted tt» 
perſon ſuſpected, have encouraged him to a declaration, by promiſing nv” 
lable ſecrecy on his word and honour, in which any man would have co 
as a ſacred obligation. Ou the whole, it is ſurpriſing that the death ol os 
duke, which bappened in the courſe of this year, was never attributed to ble 
ſecret practices of this incendiary correſpondent who had given him to ut 
derſtand, that his vengeance, though flow, would not be the leſs certain. 


* In the month of Auguſt, the king in quality of elgctor of Hanover, har. 
ing occaſion for 200, oool. a loan by ſubſcription A ſum was open 
at the Bank, and filled immediately by ſeven or eight money dealer 
London, 
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houſe of commons, that the uncommon extent of this war, 
in different parts, occaſioned it to be uncommanly expen- 
five ; that che king had ordered them to declare to the 
commons, that he, fincerely lamented, and deeply felt for 
the burthens of his people: that the ſeveral eſtimates were 
ordered to be laid before them; and that he deſired only 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be requiſite to puſh the war with 
advantage, and be adequate to the neceſſary ſervices. In 
the laſt place, he aſſured them the king took fo much 1a- 
usfaction in that good harmony which tubſiſted among his 
faithful ſubjects, that it was more proper for him now to 
chank them for it, than to repeat his exhortation to it: that 
this union, neceſſary at all times, was more eſpecially ſo in 
ſuch critical conjunctures; and his majeſty doubted not but 
the good effects the nation had found from it would be the 
ſtrongeſt motives to them to purſue it.— The reader will, 
no doubt, be ſurpriſed to find this harangue abound with 
harſhneſs of period and inelegancy of expreſſion: he will 
wonder that, in particularifing the ſucceſſes of the year in 
America, no mention is made of the reduction of fort Du 
Queſne on the river Ohio; a place of great importance, 
both from its ſtrength and fituation, the erection of which 
had been one great motive to the war between the two 
nations: but he will be (till more ſurpriſed to hear it de- 
clared from the throne, that the operations, both by ſea and 
in America, had derived the moſt evident advantage from 
the war in Germany. An aſſertion the more extraordinary, 
as the Britiſh miniſtry, in their anſwer to the parallel, which 
we have already mentioned, had expreſly affirmed, that 
© none but ſuch as are. acquainted with the maritime force 
of England can believe, that without a diverſion on the 
continent, to employ part of the enemy's force, ſhe is not 


in a condition to hope for ſucceſs, and maintain her ſupe- 
riority at ſea. That they muſt be very ignorant, indeed, 


who imagine that the forces of England are not able to re- 
fiſt thoſe of France, unleſs the latter be hindered from turn- 
ing all her efforts to the ſea.“ It is very remarkably, that 
the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould declare that the war in Germany 
was favourable to the Engliſh operations by ſea and in Ame- 
rica ; and almoſt in the {ame breath accuſe the French 
king of having fomented that war. Let us ſuppoſe that 
France had no war to maintain in Europe; and aſk in what 
manner ſhe, in that caſe, would have oppoſed the progreſs 
of the Britiſh arms by fea. and in America? Her navy was 


reduced to ſuch a condition that it durſt not quit her har- 
bours ; her merchant-ſhips were all taken, her mariners 


confined in England, and the ſea was covered with Britiſh 
cruizers : in theſe circumſtances, what expedients could 
ſhe have contrived for ſending ſupplies, and re-enforce- 
ments to America, or for oppoſing the naval armaments of 
Great-Britain in any other part of the world ?—None. 
Without ſhips and mariners, her troops, ammunition, and 
ſtores were, in this reſpect, as uſeleſs as money to a man 
ſhip-wrecked on a deſolate iſland. But, granting that the 
war in Germany had, in. ſome meaſure, diverted the atten- 


tion of the French miniſtry from the proſecution of their 


operations in America (and this is granting more than 
ought to be allowed) the queſtion is not, whether the hoſ- 
tilities upon the continent of Europe prevented France from 
ſending a great number of troops to Canada ; but whether 
the war in Germany was either neceſſary or expedient for 
diſtreſſing the French more effectually in other parts of the 
world ? 3 every intelligent man of candour muſt an- 
ſwer in the negative. The expence incurred by England 
for ſubſidies and armies in the empire exceeded 3, ooo, oool. 
ſterling annually; and this enormous expence, without 
being able to protect Hanover, only ſerved to keep the war 
alive in different parts of Germany. Had one-half of this 
lum been employed in augmenting and extending the na- 
val armaments of Great-Britain, and in re-enforcing her 
troops in America and the Weſt-Indies, France would have 
been, at this day, deprived of all her ſugar colonies, as 


well as of her ſettlements on the continent of America; and 


being abſolutely.cut off from theſe ſources of wealth, would 
ave found it impracticable either to gratify her ſubſidia- 


ries, or to maintain ſuch formidable armies to annoy her 


neighbours. Theſe. are truths, which will appear to the 
conviction of the public, when the illuſive ſpells of unſub- 
ſtantial victory are diſſolved, and time ſhall have diſperſed 


That the charge of diſaffection to the king's perſon, which was ſo loudly 
trumpeted by former miniſters and their adherents againſt thoſe who had ho- 
neſty and courage to oppoſe the meaſhres of a weak and corrupt adminiſtra» 
non, was entirely falſe, and without foundation, appeared at this juncture, 
when in the midſt of a cruel, oppreflive, and continental war, maintained by 
the blood and treaſure of Great-Britain, all oppoſition ceaſed in both houſes 
of parliament, The addreſſes of thanks to his majeſty, which are always 
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the thic miſts of prejudice, which nowſeem to darken and 
perplex the underſtanding of the people. | 

The conduct of the adminiſtration was fo agreeable to 
both houſes of parliament, that in their addreſs to the throne 
they expteſſed their unſhaken zeal and loyalty to his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, congratulated him on the ſuccels of his arms, 
and promiſed to ſupport his meaſures and allies with ſteadi- 
neſs and alacrity J. It was proabably in conſequence of this 
aſſurance that a new treaty between Great - Britain and Pruſ- 
ſia was concluded at London on the ſeventh day of Decem- 
ber, importing, That as the burthenſome war in which the 
king of Pruſſia is engaged lays him under tlie neceſſity of 
making freſh efforts to defend himſelf againſt the multitude 
of enemies who attac his dominions, he is obliged to take 
new meaſures with the king of England, for their recipro- 
cal defence and ſafety ; and his Britannick majeſty hath, 
at the ſame time, ſignified his earneſt deſire to ſtrengthen 
the friendſhip ſubſiſting between the two courts, and, in 


conſequence thereof, to conclude a formal convention, for 


granting to his Pruſſian majeſty ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſt- 
ance, their majeſties have nominated and authorifed their 
miniſters to concert and ſettle the following articles :—All 
formal treaties between the two crowns, particularly that 
ſigned at Weſtminſter. on the 16th day of January, in the 
year 1756, and the convention of the 11th of April, in the 
year 1758, are confirmed by the preſent convention of the 
11th of April, in the year 1758, in their whole tenor, as if 
they were herein inſerted word for word. The king of 
Great-Britain ſhall cauſe to be paid at London, to ſuch per- 
{on or perſons as ſhall be authoriſed by the king of Pruſſia 


for that end, the ſum of 4,000,000 of rix-dollars, making 


670,000]. ſterling, at one payment, immediately on the ex- 
change of the ratifications, if the king of Pruſſia ſhall fo re- 
quire. His Pruſſian majeſty ſhall employ the ſaid ſum in 
ſupporting and augmenting his forces, which ſhall act in 
ſuch manner as ſhall be of the greateſt ſervice to the com- 


mon caule, and contribute moſt to the mutual defence and 


latety of their {aid majeſties. The king of Great-Britain, 
both as king and elector, and the king of Pruſſia, recipro- 
cally bind themſelves not to conclude with the powers that 
have taken part in the preſent war any treaty of peace, 
truce, or other ſuch like convention, but by common ad- 
vice and conſent, each expreſly including therein the other. 
The ratification of the preſent convention ſhall be exchanged 
within fix weeks, or ſooner, if poffible. In effect, this 
treaty was no other than a renewal of the ſubſidy from year 
to year, becauſe it was not thought proper to ſtipulate in the 


firſt ſubſidiary convention an annual ſupply of ſuch import- 
ance until the war ſhould be terminated, leſt the people of 


England ſhould be alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſive burthens, and the complaiſance of the commons be 
in ſome future ſeſſion exhauſted. On the whole, this was 


perhaps the moſt extraordinary treaty that ever was con- 


cluded ; for it contains no ſpecification of articles, except 
the payment of the ſubſidy : every other article was left to 
the interpretation of his Pruſſian majeſty. | 

| Frog9] The parliament, having performed the cere- 
mony of addreſſes to the throne, immediately proceeded to 
the great work of the ſupply. The two committees in the 
houſe of commons were immediately eſtabliſhed, and con- 
tinued by adjournments to the month of May, by the 23d 
day of which all their reſolutions were taken. They voted 
60,000 men, including 14,845 marines, for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; and for the operations by land, a body 
of troops amounting to 52,553 effective men, beſides the 
auxiliaries of Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſwick, Saxe-Gotha, 
and Buckebourg, to the number of 50,000, and five bat- 
talions on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, in actual ſervice in Ame- 


rica and Africa. For the maintenance of the 60, ooo men 


employed in the ſea- ſervice, they granted 3, 1 20, oool. for 
the land- forces, 1, 256, 130l. 158. 2d. for the charge of the 


additional five battalions, 40, 879 l. 13s, gd. for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff-officers, and hoſpitals of the land- 


forces, 52,4841. 18. 8d. for maintaining the garriſons in 
the plantations, Gibraltar, Nova- Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Providence, Cape-Breton, and Senegal, the ſum of 
742, 531 l. 58. 7d. for the charge of ordnance for land- ſer- 
vice, 220, 789l. 118. 9d. for extraordinary ſervice performed 


by the ſame office, and not provided for by parliament in 


dictated by the immediate ſervants of the crown, were unanimouſly adopted 


in both houſes, and net only couched in terms of applauſe, but even inflated 
with expreſſions of rapture and admiration, They declared themſelves ſen- 
ſible, that the operations of Great-Britain, both by ſea and in America, had 
received the moſt evident and important advantages from the maintenance of 
the war in Germany, and ſeemed eager to eſpouſe any meaſure that might 


gratify the inclinations of the ſovereign. 


the courſe of the preceding year, 323,9871. 13s. 3d. for the 
ordinary of the navy, including half- pay to ſea officers, 
238,4911. 98. 8d. towards the ſupport of Greenwich -hoſ- 

ital, and for the out- penſioners of Chelſea - college, the 
Tom of 35,0001. They allotted for one year's expence in- 
curred by the foreign troops in the pay of Great-Britain, 
1,248,1771. 198. tod. over and above 60,000]. for enabling 
his dy to fulfil his engagements with the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, purſuant to the ſeperate article of a new 
treaty concluded between them in the month of January 
of this current year, ſtipulating that this fum ſhould be 

aid to his ſerene highneſs, in order to facilitate the means 
by which he might again fix his reſidence in his own do- 
minions, and by his preſence give freſh courage to his 
faithful ſubjects. Eighty thouſand pounds were granted 
for enabling his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raifed in 
purſuance of an act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, and 
charged upon the firſt aids or 1 5 to be granted in this 
ſeſſion of parliament. The ſum of 200, oool. was voted to- 
wards the building and . h ſhips of war for the en- 
ſuing year. Fifteen thouſand pounds were allowed for 
improving London-bridge; and 40,0001. on account for the 
Foundling-hoſpital. For the charge of wir dr to be 
employed in the courſe of the year they aſſigned 667,7211. 
198. 7d. for maintaining the colonies of Nova-Scotia and 
Georgia they beſtowed 25,2381. 13s. 5d. To replace ſums 
taken from the ſinking- fund, 33,2521. 18s. 104d. for main- 
taining the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of 


Africa, 10,000). and for paying off the mortgage on an 
eſtate deviſed for the endowment of a profeſſorſhip in the 


univerſity of Cambridge, the ſum of 12801. For the ex- 
pence of the militia they voted go,oool. for Opt wage 
expences relating to the land-forces, incurred 1n the courſe 
of laſt year,-and unprovided for by parliament, the ſum of 
466,7851. 10s. gad. For the purchaſe of certain lands and 
hereditaments, in order to ſecure the king's docs at Portſ- 


mouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, they granted 36,9661. 


28. 10d, They voted 200, oool. for enabling his majeſty 
to give proper compenſations to the reſpective provinces 
in North-America for the expences they had incurred in 
levying and maintaining troops for the ſervice of the pub- 
lic. They granted 20,000]. to the Eaſt-India company, to- 
wards enabling them to defray the expence of a military 
force in their eee, and the ſame ſum was granted 
for carrying on the fortifications to ſecure the harbour of 
Milford. To make good ſeveral ſums iſſued by his ma- 
jeſty, for indemnifying the innholders and victuallers of 
Hampſhire for the expences they had incurred in quar- 
tering the Heſſian auxiliaries in England; for an addition 
to the falaries of judges, and other leſs conſiderable pur- 
poſes, they allowed the ſum of 26,1781. 16s. 6d. Finally, 
they voted one million, upon account, for enabling the 
king to defray any extraordinary expence of the war, in- 
curred, or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the current 


year; and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary 
to diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his 


enemies, as the exigency of affairs ſhould require. The 


| ſum of all the grants voted by. the committee of ſupply 


amounted to 12,761,310l. 19s. gd. 1 

The commons were ſtill employed in deliberations on 
ways and means on the 22d day of May, when mr. ſecretary 
Pitt communicated to them a meſſage from the king, 
couched in theſe terms: His majefty, relying on the 
experienced zeal and affection of his faithful commons, 


and conſidering that, in this critical conjuncture, emer- 


gencies may ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt importance, 
and be attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, if 
proper means ſhould not immediately be applied to prevent 
or defeat them, is deſirous that this houſe will enable him 
to defray any extraordinary expences of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the year 1759, and to 
take all ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary to diſappoint or 
defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, and as 
the exigencies of: affairs may require.“ This meſſage being 
read, a motion was made, and agreed to nem. con. that 


it ſhould be referred to the committee, who forthwith 
formed upon it the reſolution, whereby one million was 


granted, to be raiſed by loans or exchequer- bills charge- 
able on the firſt aids that ſhould be given in the next 
ſeſſion. This produced a bill enabling his majeſty to raiſe 
the ſum of one million, for the uſes and purpoſes therein 
mentioned, comprehending a clauſe, allowing the Bank of 
England to advance, on the credit of the loan therein men- 
tioned, any ſum not exceeding a million, notwithſtanding 
the act of the 5th and 6th years in the reign of William and 
Mary, by which the Bank was eſtabliſhed, 5 


The bills relating ſolely to the ſupply being diſcuſſeg 
and expedited, the houſe proceeded as uſual to enact other 
laws for the advantage of the community. Petitions having 
been preſented by the cities of Briſtol and New.-Sarum 
alledging, that ſince the laws prohibiting the making of 
low wines and ſpirits from grain, meal, and flour had been 
in force, the commonality appeared more ſober, health 
and induſtrious ; repreſenting the ill conſequences which 
they apprehend would attend the repeal of theſe laws, and 
therefore praying their continuance ; a committee of the 
whole houfe refolved that the prohibition to export corn 
ſhould be continued to the 24th day of December, in the 
year 1759; ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch [proviſions for ſhort. 
ening the ſaid term of its continuance as ſhould therefore 
be made by any act of that ſeſſion, or by his majeſty, with 
the advice of his privy-council, during the receſs of par. 
lament; that the act for diſcontinuing the duties upon 
corn and flour imported, or brought in as prize, was not 
proper to be further continued; and that the prohibition 


to make low wines or ſpirits from any ſort of grain, meal, 


or flour ſhould be continued to the 24th day of December 
in the year 1759. Before the bill was formed on theſe re. 
ſolutions, petitions arrived from Liverpool and Bath, tg 
the ſame purport as thoſe of Briſtol and Sarum ; while, on 
the other hand, a remonſtrance was preſented by a great 
number of the malt diſtillers of the city and ſuburbs of 
London, alledging, that it having been deemed expedient 
to prohibit the diſtilling of ſpirits from = ſort of grain to 
the 24th day of December then inſtant, ſome of the peti. 
tioners had entirely ceaſed to carry on the buſineſs of dif. 
tilling, while others, merely with a view to preſerve their 
cuſtomers, the compound diſtillers, and employ ſome of 
their ſervants, horſes, and utenſils, had ſubmitted to carr 

on the diſtillation af ſpirits from melaſſes and ſugars under 
great diſadvantages, in full hope that the ſaid reſtraint 
would ceaſe at the expiration of the limited time, or at 
leaſt when the neceſſity which occaſioned that reſtraint 
ſhould be removed; that it was with great concern the 

obſerved a bill would be brought in for protracting the ſaid 
prohibition, at a time when the price of all manner of 
grain, and particularly of wheat and barley, was conſider. 
ably reduced, and, as they humbly conceived, at a rea- 
ſonable medium. They expatiated on the great loſs they, 
as well as many traders and artificers dependents upon 
them, muſt ſuſtain, in caſe the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed 
into a law. They prayed the houſe to take theſe circum- 
ſtances into conſideration, and either permit them to carry 
on the diſtillation from wheat, malt, and other grain, un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions as ſhould be judged neceflary ; or to 
grant them ſuch other relief, in reſpect of their ſeveral 
loſſes and incumbrances, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem rea- 
ſonable and expedient. This petition, though ſtrenuouſly 
urged by a powerful and clamorous body without doors, 
did not meet with great encouragement within. It was 
ordered to lie upon the table, and an inſtruction was 
given to the commuttee, empowering them to receive a 
clauſe or clauſes to allow the tranſportation of certain 
quantities of meal, flour, bread, and biſcuit to the iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey, for the fole uſe of the inhabi- 
tants ; and another to prohibit the making of low wines 
and ſpirits from bran. Much more attention was paid to 
a petition of ſeveral farmers in the county of Norfolk, re- 
preſenting, that their farms confiſted chiefly of arable land, 
which produced much greater quantities of corn than could 
be conſumed within that county; that in the laſt harveſt 
there was a great and plentiful crop of all forts of grain, 
the greateſt part of which had, by unfavourable weather, 
been rendered unfit for fale at London, or other markets, 
for home conſumption; that large quantities of malt were 
then lying at London, ariſing chiefly from the crops of bar- 
ley growing in the year 1757, the fale of which was ſtag- 
nated; that the petitioners being informed the houſe had 
ordered in a bill to continue the prohibition of corn ex- 
ported, they begged leave to obſerve, that, ſhould it pals 
into a law, it would be extremely prejudicial to all, and 
ruin many farmers of that county, as chey had offered their 
corn for Rule at divers ports and markets of the ſaid county; 


but the merchants refuſed to buy it at any price, alledging 


its being unfit for the London market, the great quantity 


of corn with which that market was already overſtocked 
and their not being allowed either to export it, or make it 


into malt for exportation : they, therefore, prayed this pro- 
hibition might be removed, or they the petitioners indul- 

ed with ſome other kind of relief. Although this remon- 
Rents was duely conſidered, the bill paſſed with the 


amendments, becauſe of the proviſo, by which his majeſty 
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in council was 1 to ſhorten the date of the pro- 
hibition, with reſpect to the exportation of corn, during 
the receſs of parliament: but the temporary reſtraint laid 
n diſtillation was made abſolute, without any fuch con- 
dition, to the no ſmall diſappointment and mortification 
of the diſtillers, who had ſpared no pains and expence, by 
private ſollicitation and ſtrenuous A Pore in the public pa- 
rs, to recommend their cauſe to the favour of the com- 
munity. They urged, that malt-ſpirits, when uſed in mo- 
deration, far from being prejudicial to the health of indi- 
viduals, were in many damp and marſhy parts of the 
kingdom abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving the field-la- 
bourers from agnes, and other diſtempers produced by the 
cold and moiſture of the climate; that if they were debar- 
red the uſe of malt-ſpirits, they would have recourſe to 
French brandy, with which, as they generally reſided near 
the ſea coaſt, the ſmugglers would provide them almoſt 
as cheap as the malt-ſpirits could be afforded: thus the in- 
creaſed conſumption of French ſpirit would drain the na- 
tion of ready money to a conſiderable amount, and preju- 
dice the king's revenue in the fame proportion. They 
obſerved, that many diſtillers had already quitted that 
branch of trade, and diſpoſed of their material; and all of 
them would probably take the ſame reſolution, ſhould the 
bill paſs into a law, as no man could foreſee when the 
prohibition would ceaſe, ſhould it be continued at a time 
when all ſorts of grain abounded in ſuch plenty ; that the 
yery waſte of materials by diſuſe, over and above the lying 
out of the money, would be of great prejudice to the pro- 
rietor : thus the buſineſs of diſtilling, by which ſo many 
milies were ſupported, would be baniſhed from the king- 
dom entirely: eſpecially, as the expence of eſtabliſhing a 
large diſtillery was ſo great, that no man would chooſe to 
employ his money for this purpoſe, judging from expe- 
rience, that ſome future accidental ſcarcity of corn might 
| induce the legiſlature to interpoſe à ruinous delay in this 
branch of buſineſs. They affirmed, that, from the ex- 
ceſſive uſe of malt-ſpirits, no good argument could be 
drawn againſt this branch of traffic, no more than againſt 
any other conveniency of life; that the exceſſive uſe of 
common beer or ale was prejudicial to the health and mo- 
rals of the people, yet no perſon ever thought of putting 
an end to the practice of brewing, in order to prevent the 
abuſe of brewed liquors. They urged, that in all parts of 
Great-Britain there are ſome parcels of land that produce 
nothing to-advantage, but a coarfe kind of barley, called 


big, which, though neither fit for brewing or for baking, 


may nevertheleſs be uſed in the diſtillery, and is accord- 
ingly purchaſed by thoſe concerned in this branch, ar ſuch 
an encouraging price, as enables many farmers to pay a 
higher rent to their landlords than they could otherwiſe af- 
ford: that there are every year ſome parcels of all ſorts of 
grain ſo damaged by unſeaſonable weather, or other acci- 
| dents, as to be rendered altogether unfit for bread or 
brewery, and would prove a very great misfortune to the 
farmer, if there was no diſtillery, for the uſe of which he 
could fell his damaged commodity. They aſſerted, that 
malt-fpirits were abſolutely neceflary for | OA ſome 
branches of foreign commerce, particularly the trade to 
the coaſt of Africa, for which traffic no affortment could 

be made up without a large quantity of geneva, of which 
the natives are ſo fond, that they will not traffic with any 


merchant who has not a conſiderable quantity, not only for 


fale, but alſo for preſents to their chiefs and rulers: that 


| the merchants of Great-Britain muſt either have this com- 


modity of their own produce, or import it at a great na- 
tional expence from Holland : that the charge of this im- 
portation, together with the duties payable upon it, ſome 
part of which is not to be drawn bac on exportation, will 
render it impoſſible for the traders to ſell it ſo cheap on 
the coaſt of Africa as it might be ſold by the Dutch, who 
are the great rivals of Grear-Britain in this branch of com- 
merce. To theſe arguments, all of which were plauſible, 
and ſome of them unanſwerable, it was replied, that malt- 
ſpirits might be conſidered as a fatal and bewitching poi- 
on, which had actually debauched the minds and ener- 
| vated the bodies of the common — 1 to a very deplora- 

ble degree; that, without entering further into a compa- 
riſon between the uſe and abuſe of the two liquors, beer 
and geneva, it would be ſufficient to obſerve, that the uſe 
beer and ale had produced none of thofe dreadful effects 
which were the conſequences of Nr. > 1b ; and ſince 
the prohibition of the diſtillery of malt-ſpirirs had taken 
3 the common people were become apparently more 
ober, decent, healthy, and induſtrious: 4 circumſtance 
lufficient to induce the legiſlature nat only to intermit, but 
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even totally to aboliſh the practice of diſtillation, which 


has ever been productive of ſuch intoxication, riot, diſ- 
order, and diſtemper among the lower claſs of the peopl 

as might be deemed the greateſt evils incident to a we 

regulated common-wealth. Their affertion with reſpect to 
the courſe kind of barley, called big, was contradicted as 
a deviation from truth, inaſmuch as it was uſed in makin 

malt, as well as in making bread: and with reſpect to da- 
maged corn : thofe who underſtood the nature of grain 
affirmed, that if it was ſpoiled to ſuch a degree as to be 
altogether unfit for either of theſe purpoſes, the diſtillers 
would not purchaſe it at ſuch a price as would indemnify 
the farmer 'for the charge of threſhing and carriage; for 
the diſtillers are very ſenſible that their greateſt profit is 
derived from their diſtilling the malt oh from the beſt 
barley, ſo that the increaſe of the produce far exceeded 
in proportion the advance of the price. It was not how- 
ever, an eaſy matter to prove that the diftillation of malt- 
ſpirits was not neceſſary to an advantageous proſecution of 
the commerce on the coaſt of Guinea, as well as amon 

the Indians in ſome parts of North-America. Certain it 
is, that in theſe branches of traffic the want of geneva may 
be ſupplied by ſpirits diſtilled from ſugars and melaſſes. 
After all, it muſt be owned, that the good and falutary 
effects of the prohibition were viſible in every part of the 
kingdom, and no evil conſequences enſued, except a di- 
minution of the revenue in this article: a conſideration 


which, at all times, ought to be ſacrificed to the health 


and morals of the people; nor will this conſideration be 
found of any great weight, when we reflect that the leſs 


the malr-ſpirit is drunk, the greater quantity of beer and 


ale will be conſumed, and the produce of the duties and 


exciſe upon the brewery be N epieo accordingly. 


In the mean time, all ſorts of grain continuing to fall in 
price, and great plenty appearing in every part of the king- 
dom, the juſtices of the peace, and of the grand-juries aſ- 
ſembled at the general quarter ſeſſions of the peace held for 
the county of Norfolk, compoſed and pe to the 
houſe of commons, in the beginning of February, a peti- 
tion, repreſenting, that the weather proving unfavourable 
in the harveſt, great part of the barley raifed in that coun- 
ty was much damaged, and rendered unfit for any other 
uſe than that of being made into malt for exportation 
that, unleſs it ſhould be ſpeedily manufactured for that 
wal e it would be entirely ſpoiled, and periſh in the 
hands of the growers; a loſs that muſt be very ſenſibly felt 
by the land-owners: they, therefore, entreated that leave 
might be given for the exportation of malt; and that they 
might be favoured with ſuch further relief, as to the oor” A 


ſhould ſeem juſt and reaſonable. In conſequence of this 


petition, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to de- 
liberate upon the ſubject; and as it appeared, upon exami- 


nation, that the price of grain was reduced very low, and 


wow abundance diffuſed through the kingdom, they re- 


olved, that the continuance of that part of the act, prohi- 


biting the exportation of grain, ought to be abridged and 
ſhortened, and the exportation of theſe commodities allow- 
ed, under proper regulations with reſpect to the time of 


ſuch exportation, and the allowance of bounties thereupon. - 


A bill being founded on theſe reſolutions, was diſcuſſed, 
and underwent ſeveral amendments : at length, it was ſent 
with a new title to the lords, who paſſed it without further 
alteration, and then it obtained the royal ſanction. 

While this affair was under the deliberation of the com- 
mittee, the commons unanimouſly iſſued an order for leave 
to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited time, the act 
of laſt ſeſſion, permitting the importation of ſalted beef 
from Ireland into Great-Britain, with an inſtruction to re- 
ceive a clauſe extending this permiſſion to all ſorts of ſalted 
pork or hog meat, as the officers of the cuſtom-houſe had 
refuſed to admit hams from Ireland to an entry. The bill 
likewiſe received another conſiderable alteration, importing, 
that inſtead of the duty of 1s. 3d. charged by the former act on 
every hundred weight of ſalted beef or pork imported 
from Ireland, which was found not adequate to the duty 
payable for ſuch a quantity of ſalt as is requiſite to be uſed 
in curing and ſalting thereof; and to prevent as well the 
expence to the revenue, as the detriment and loſs which 
would accrue to the owner and importer, from opening the 
cafks in which the proviſion is generally depoſited, with the 
pickle or brine proper for preſerving the ſame, in order to 
aſcertain the net weight of the proviſion liable to the ſaid 
duties—for theſe reaſons it was enacted, that from and 
after the 24th day of laſt December, and during the con- 
tinuance of this act, à duty of 3s. 4d. ſhould be paid upon 
importation for every barrel or caſk of falted beef or pork, 
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coat, had now, as well as in former wars, embarked their 


fortunes in equipping ſmall privateers, which uſed to run in 


clote with the French ſhore, and being diſguited like fiſh- 
ing-boats, had not only taken a conſiderable number of 
prizes, to the great annoyance of the enemy, but alſo ob- 
tained material intelligence of their deſigns, on many im- 
portant occaſions; that theſe ſervices could not be per- 
FART by large veſſels, which durſt not approach ſo near 
the coaſt, and indeed could not appear without giving the 
alarm, which was communicated from place to place by ap- 
pointed fignals. Being informed that a bill was depending, 
in order to prohibit privateers of ſmall burthen, they de- 
clared that ſuch a law, if extended to privateers equipped 


in thoſe iſlands, would ruin ſuch as had inveſted their for- 


tunes in ſmall privateers ; and not only deprive the king- 
dom of the before-mentioned advantages, but expole 
Great-Britain to infinite prejudice from the ſmall armed 
veſſels of France, which the enemy in that caſe would pour 
abroad over the whole channel, to the great annoyance of 
navigation and commerce. They prayed, therefore, that 
ſuch privatcers as belonged to the iſlands of Guernſey and 
Jerſey might be wholly excepted from the penalties con- 
tained in the bill, or that they (the petitioners) might be 
heard by their counſel, and be indulged with ſuch relief as 
the houſe ſhould judge expedient. This repreſentation 
being referred to the conſideration of the committee, pro- 
duced divers amendments to the bill, which, at length, ob- 
tained the royal aſſent, and contained theſe On, Fl : 
That, after the 1ſt day of January in the preſent year, no 
commiſſion ſhould be granted to a privateer in Europe un- 
der the burthen of 100 tons, the force of ten carriage.guns, 
being three-pounders or above, with 40 men at the leaſt, 
unleſs” the lords, of the admiralty, or , perſons authoriſed 
by them, ſhould think fit to grant the og to any ſhip of 
inferior force or burthen, the owners thereof giving ſuch 
bail or ſecurity as ſhould be preſcribed : that the lords of 
the admiralty might at any time revoke, by an order in 
writing under their hands, any commiſſion granted to a 
privateer ; this revocation being ſubject to an appeal to his 
majeſty in council, whoſe determination ſhould be final : 
that, previous to the granting any commiſſion, the perſons 
propoſing to be bound, and give ſecurity, ſhould ſeverally 
make oath of their being reſpectively worth more money 
than the ſum for which they were then to be bound, over 
and above the payment of all their juſt debts : that perſons 
applying for ſuch commiſſions , ſhould make application in 
writing, and therein ſet forth a particular and exact de- 
ſcription of the veſſel, ſpecifying the burthen, and the 
number and nature of the guns on board, to what place be- 
longing, as well” as the name or names of the principal 
owner or owners, and the number of men : theſe particulars 
to be inſerted in the commiſſion, and every commander to 

roduce ſuch commiſſion to the cuſtom-houſe officer who 
mould examine the veſſel, and, finding her anſwer, the 
deſcription, give a certificate thereof gratis, to be deemed 
a neceſſary clearance, without which the commander ſhould 
not depart : that if, after the 1ſt day of July, any captain 
of a privatcer ſhould agree for the ranſom of any neutral 
veſſel, or the cargo, or any part thereof, after it ſhould 

ave been taken as prize, and in purſuance of ſuch agree- 
ment ſhould actually diſcharge ſuch prize, he ſhould be 
deemed guilty of piracy ; but that with reſpect to contraband 
merchandiſe, he might take it on board his own ſhip, with 
the conſent of the, commander, of. the peutral yellel, and 
* | | / Fd 3, | #4 4 
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then ſet her at liberty; and that no perſon ſhould purloin 
or embezzle the ſaid. merchandife before condemnation; 
that no judge, or other. perſon belonging to the court ot 
admiralty, ſhould be concerned in any privateet : that 
owners of veſſels, not being under 50, or above 100 tons 
whoſe commiſſions are declared void, ſhould be indemy;. 
fied for their loſs by the public: that a court of oyer and 
terminer, and gaol delivery, for the trial of offences com. 
mitted within the juriſdiction of the Admiralty, ſhould be 
held twice a-year in the Old-Bailey at London, or in ſuch 
other place within England as the board of admiralt 

ſhould appoint : that the judge of any court of admiral;y, 
after an appeal interpoſed, as well as before, ſhould, a1 
the requeſt of the captor or claimant, iſſue an order for ap. 
praiſing the capture, when the parties do not agree upon 
the value, and an inventory to be taken; then exact {ec1;. 
rity for the full value, and the cauſe of capture, to be de. 
livered to the perſon giving ſuch ſecurity: but, ſhould ob. 
jection be made to the taking ſuch ſecurity, the judge 
ſhould, at the requeſt of either party, order ſuch mer. 
chandiſe to be entered, landed, and fold at public auc. 


tion, and the produce be depoſited at the Bank, or in ſome 


public ſecurities ;, and in cale of ſecurity being given, the 
judge ſhould grant a paſs in favour of the capture. Finally, 
the force of this act was limited to the duration of the then 
war with France only. This regulation very clearly demon— 
ſtrated, that whatever violences might have been commit. 
ted on the ſhips of neutral nations, they were by no means 
countenanced by the legiſlature, or the body of the people. 
Every circumſtance relating to the reformation of the 
marine muſt be an important object to a nation whoſe 


wealth and power depend upon navigation and commerce : 


but a conſideration of equal weight was the eſtabliſhment 
of the militia, which, notwithſtanding the repeated endea- 
vours of the parliament, was found ſtill incomplete, and in 
want of further aſſiſtance from the legiſlature. His majeſty 
having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, recommended 
to the houſe the making ſuitable proviſion for defraying 
the charges of the militia during the current year, the ac- 
counts of the expence already incurred by this eſtabliſh- 
ment were referred to the committee of ſupply, who, after 
having duly. peruſed them, reſolved, that go, oool. ſhould 


be granted on account, towards defraying the charges of 


pay and clothing for the militia, from the laſt day of the 


laſt year to, the twenty-fifth day of March in the year 
1750, and for repaying a ſum advanced by the king tor 


this ſervice. Leave- was given to bring in one bill 
purſuant to this reſolution, and another to enforce the exc- 
cution of the laws relating to the militia, remove certain 
difficulties, and -prevent the inconveniencies by which it 
might be attended. So intent were the majority on both 
ſides upon this national meaſure, that they not only carried 
both bills, to the throne, where they received the royal al- 
ſent ; but, they preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring 
his majeſty would 11855 directions to his lieutenants of the 
ſeveral counties, ridings, and places in England, to ule 
their utmoſt diligence and attention for carrying into exe- 
cution the Bs acts of parliament relating to the militia, 
By this time all the individuals that conſtituted the repre-— 
ſentatives of the people, except ſuch as actually ſerved in 
the army, were become very well diſpoſed towards this in- 
ſtitution. Thoſe Who really wiſhed well to their country 
had always exerted themſelves in its favour: and it was 
now likewiſe eſpouſed by thoſe who foreſaw that the eſta- 
bliſhment of a national militia would enable the adminiſtra- 


tion to ſend the greater number of. regular. troops to fight 


the battles of Germany. Yet, how zealous ſoever the le- 
giſlature might be in promoting this inſtitution, and not- 
withſtanding the ſucceſs with which many patriots exerted 
their 'endeayours through different. parts of the kingdom in 
raiſing and. diſciplining the , militia, it was found not only 
difficult, but almoſt impracticable to execute the intention 
of the paxl:ament in ſome particular counties, where the 
gentlemen were indolent and eneryated, or in thoſe places 
where they. looked upon their commander with contempt. 


Even Middleſex itſelf, Where the king reſides, was one of 


the laſt counties in which che. militia could be arrayed. Ja 
alluſion to this backwardneſs, the preamble or firſt claule 
in one of the preſent acks imported, that certain counties, 
ridings, and places in. England had made ſome progrels in 
eſtabliſhing che mylitiag without, completing the ſame, and 
that in certain other counties little progreſs had been made 
therein, his majefty's Yeutenants, and, the deputy licute- 
pants, and. all gthers within ſuch, counties or diſtricts, were 

ey required. ſpeedily and diligently to {put 


therefore fin 
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theſe acts in execution. The truth is, ſome of theſe un- 
warlike commanders failed through ignorance and inacti- 
vity; others gave or offered commiſhons to ſuch people as 
chrew ea ridicule” and contempt upon the whole eſtabliſh— 
ment, and conſequbntly hindered many gentlen en of worth, 
ſpirit, and capacity from engaging in the ler vice. The 
mutiny-bill, and that for the regulation of the marine— 
forces while on ſhore, paſſed through the utual forms, as 
annual meaſures, without any diſpute or alteration. * 

A committee having been appointed to enquire what 
laws Were expired, or near expiring, and to report their 
opinion to the houſe touching the revival or continuation of 
theſe laws, they agreed to ſevera] reſolutions; in conſe- 

aence of which the following bills were brought in, and 
enacted into laws; namely, an act for regulating the laſtage 
and ballaſtage of the river Thames; an act for continn- 
ing the law relating to the puniſhment of perſons going 
armed or diſguiſed; an act for continuing ſeveral laws near 
expiring an act concerning the admeaſurement Of | coals, 
and an act for the relief of debtors, with reſpec to the im- 
priſonment of their perſons. This laſt was alma totally 

etamorphoſed by alterations, amendments and additions, 
among which the moſt remarkable were theſe: chat where 


more creditors than one ſhall charge any priſoner in exe 


cution, and deſire to have him detained in priſon, they ſhall 
only reſpectively pay him each ſuch weekly tum, not ex- 
ceeding 15. 6d. per week, as the court, at the time of his 
being remanded, ſhall direct: that if any priſoner, deſcrib— 
ed by the act, ſhall remain in priſon three months after 
being committed, any creditor may compel him to give 
into court, upon oath, an account of his real and perſonal 
eſtate, to be diſpoſed of for the benefit of his creditors, 
they conſenting; to his being diſcharged. Why the hu— 


manity of this law was confined to thole pritoners only who | 


are not charged in execution with any debt exceeding 
1ool. cannot eaſily be conceived. A man, who, through 
unavoidable misfortunes, hath funk from affluence to mai- 
ſery and indigence, is generally a greater object of compaſ- 
fion than he who never knew the delicacies of lite, nor 
ever enjoyed credit ſufficient to contract debts to any con- 
iderable amount: yet the latter is by this law entitled to 
his diſcharge, or at leaſt to a maintenance in priſon; While 
the former is left to ſtarve in gaol, or undergo perpetual 
impriſonment, amidſt all the horrors of miſery, if he owes 
above 100l. to a revengeful and unrelenting creditor, 
Wherefore, in a country, the people of which juſtly pique 
themſelves upon charity and benevolence, an unhappy tel- 
low-citizen, reduced to a ſtate of bankruptcy by unfore- 
[cen loſſes in trade, ſhould be ſubjected to a puniſhment, 
which, of all others, muſt be the moſt grievous to a free- 
born Briton, namely, the entire loſs of liberty; a punith- 
ment which the moſt flagrant crime can hardly deſerve, in 
a nation that diſclaims the torture; for, doubtleſs, per- 
petual impriſonment mult be a torture infinitely more ſe— 
vere than death, becauſe protracted through a ſeries of years 
ſpent in miſery and deſpair, without one glimmering ray of 
hope, without the moſt diſtant proſpect of deliverance? 
Wherefore the legiſlature ſhould extend its humanity to 
thoſe only who are the leaſt ſenſible of the benefit, becauſe 
the moſt able to ſtruggle under misfortune; and wherefore 
many valuable individuals ſhould, for- no guilt of their 
own, be not only ruined to themtlelves, bur loſt to the com- 
munity? are queſtions which we cannot refolve to the {a- 
lisfaction of the reader. Of all impriſoned debtors, thoſe 
who are confined for large ſums may be deemed the moſt 
wretched and forlorn, becauſe they have gencrally fallen 
from a ſphere of life where they had little acquaintance 
with neceſſity and were altogether ignorant of the arts by 
which the ſeverities of indigence are alleviated. On the 
other hand, thoſe of che lower claſs of mankind, whole 
debts are ſmall in proportion to the narrownels of their 
former credit, have not the ſame delicate teclings of cala- 


The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the houſe related to a 
law tranſaction, and was ſuggeſted by a petition preſented in the name of 
ne ſheriffs, and grantees of polt-fines under the cio of England. They 
enumerated and explained the difficulties under which they laboured, in 
lng and collecting theſe fines within the reſpective counties ; particularly 
when the eſtate conveyed by fine was no more than a right of reverſion, in 
which cafe they could not poſlibly levy the poſt-fine, unleſs the .purchater 
ſhould obtain poſſeſſion within the term of the ſheriffalty, or pay it of his 
own free will, as they could not diſtrain while the lands were in the poſſeſ- 
lon of the donee. They, therefore, propoſed a method for railing theſe 
polt-fines by a proper officer, to be appointed for that purpole ; and prayed 
that leave might be given to bring in a bill accordingly, This petition was 
leconded by a meſſage from the king, importing, that his mazelly, as far as 
ls ntereſt was concerned, gave his conſent that the houſe might act in this 
affair as they ſhould think proper. : 
The commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, having taken into con- 
ideration the merits of the petition, formed ſeveral reſolutions ; upon 
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mity. They are inured to hardſhip, and accuſtomed to the 
labour of their hands, by which, even in a prifon, they can 
earn a ſubſiſtence. Their reverſe of fortune is not ſo great, 
nor the trantition fo affecting. Tlreir ſenſations are not 
delicate; nor are they, like their betters in misfortune, 
cut off from hope, Which is the wretch's laſt comfort. It 
is the man of {ſentiment and ſenſibility, who, in this fitua- 
tion, is overwhelmed with a complication of mitery and 
ineffable diſtreſs. "The mortification of his pride, his am— 
bition blaſted, his family undone, himſelf deprived of 
liberty, reduced from opulence to extreme want, from the 
elegancies of life to the moſt ſqualid and frightful ſcenes 
of poverty and affliction; diveſted of comfort, deſtitute of 
hope, and doomed to linger out a wretched being in the 
midſt of inſult, violence, riot, and uproar: theſe are re- 
flections ſo replete with horror, as to render him in all re- 
ſpects, the moſt miſerable object on the face of the earth. 
He, alas! though poſſetſed of talents that might have eſ- 
ſentially ſerved, and even adorned ſociety, while thus re- 
ſtrained in priſon, and affected in mind, can exert no fa- 
culty, nor ſtoop to any condeſcenſion, by which the horrors 
of his fate might be alinaged. He tcorns to execute the 
loweſt olices of menial] ſervices, particularly in attending 
thoſe who are the objects of contempt or abhorrence: he 
is incapable of exerciſing any mechanic art, which miglit 
afford a happy though a ſcanty independence. Shrunk 
within his dilnal cell, furraunded by haggard poverty, and 
her gaunt attendants, hollow eyed tamine, ſhivering cold, 
and wan diſeaſc, he wildly caits his eyes around; he fees 
the tender partner of his heart weeping in filent woe; he 
cars his helpleſs babes clamorous for ſuſtenance; he feels 
himſelf the importunate craviags of human nature, which 
he cannot ſatisfy; and groans with ail the complicated 
pangs of internal anguiſh, horror, and deſpair. Theſe are 
not the fictions of 1Gle fancy, but real pictures, drawn from 
nature, of which almoſt every prifon in England will afford 
but too many orignals, | | 
Among other new meaſures,. a ſucceſsful attempt was 
made in fayour of Ircland, by a bill, permitting the free 
importation of cattle from that kingdom for » limited time. 
This, however, was not carried through both houſes with- 
out. conſiderable oppoſition, ariſing from the particular 
intereſts of certain counties and diſtricts in ſeveral parts of 
Great-Britain, from whence petitions againſt the bill were 
tranſmitted to the commons. Divers artiftices were alſo 
uſed within doors to ſaddle the bill with ſuch clauſes as 


might overcharge the ſcheme, and render it odious or 


alarming. to the public: but the promoters of it being 
aware of the deſign, conducted it in fuch a manner as to 
truſtrate all their views, and convey 1t ſafely to the throne, 
where it was enacted into a law. The like ſucceſs attended 
another effort in behalf of our fellow-ſubjects of Ireland. 
The bill for the importation of Iriſh cattle was no ſooner 
ordered to be brought 1n, than the houte proceeded to take 
into conſideration the duties then payable on the importa- 
tion of tallow from the fame kingdom, and ſeveral witnefles 
being examined, the committee agreed to a refolution 
that theſe duties ſhould ceaſe and determine for a limited 
time. A bill being formed accordingly, patted through 
both houfes without oppoſition ; though 1n the preceding 
ſeſſion a bill to the fame purpoſe had miſcarried among the 
peers: a miſcarriage probably owing to their being unac- 
quainted with the ſentiments of his majeſty, as ſome of the 
duties upon tallow conſtituted part of one of the branches 
appropriated for the civil liſt revenue. This objection, 
however, was obviated in the caſc of the preſent bill, by the 
king's meſſage to the houte of commons, ſignifying his ma- 
jeſty's conſent, as far as his intereſt was concerned in the 
ailair. By this new act the free 1nportation of Iriſh tallow 
was permitted for the term ot five years. | 

In the month of February the commons preſented an 
addreſs to his majeity, requeiting that he would give direc- 


which a bill was founded for the more regular and eaſy collecting, account- 
ing for, and paying of poſt-fines, which thould be due to the crown, or to 
the grantees thereof under the crown, and for the eaſe of the theriffs, in 
reſpect to the ſame, Before it paſſed into a law, however, it was oppoſed 
by a petition in favour of one William Daw, a lunatic, clerk of the king's 
lilver office, alledging, that ſhould the bill paſs, it would deprive the {aid 
Daw and his ſucceffors of an ancient fee belonging to his office, on ſearches 
made for pott-tines by the under-ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties; therefore, 
praying that ſuch provifion might be made for the ſaid lunatic as to the houtc 
ſhould ſeem juſt and reaſonable, This, and divers other petitions retpecting 
the bill, being diſcuſſed in the. committee, it underwent feveral amendiments, 
and was enacted to a law; the particulars of which cannot be properly un- 
derſtood without a previous explanation of this method of conveying eſtates: 
a ſubject obſcure in itſelf, founded upon a ſeeming ſubterfuge of law, 1carce 
reconcileable with the dictates of common ſenſe, and contequently impro- 
per tor the pen of an hiſtorian, 
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tions for laying before the houſe an account of what had 


been done, ſince the beginning of laſt year, towards ſecur- 
ing the harbour of Milford, in purſuance of any directions 


from his majeſty. Theſe accounts being peruſed, and the 


king having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, exhorted 
them to make proviſion for fortifying the ſaid harbour, a 
bill was brought in to explain, amend, and render more 
effectual, the act of the laſt ſeſſion relating to this ſubject ; 
and, paſſing through both houſes, received the royal aſſent 
without oppoſition. By this act ſeveral engineers were ad- 
ded to the commiſſioners formerly appointed; and it was 
ordained that fortifications ſhould be erected at Peter- 
church-point, Weſtlanyon-point, and Neyland-point, as 
being the moſt proper and belt fituated places for fortifying 
the interior parts of the harbour. It was alſo enacted that 
the commiſhoners ſhould appoint proper ſecretaries, clerks, 
aſſiſtants, and other officers, for carrying the two acts into 
execution; and that an account of the application of the 
money ſhould be laid before parliament, within twenty days 
of the opening of every ſeſſion. What next attracted the 
attention of the houſe was an affair of the utmoſt 1mport- 
ance to the commerce of the kingdom, which equally at- 
fected the intereſt of the nation, and the character of the 
natives. In the latter end of February complaint was made 
to the houſe, that, ſince the commencement of the war, an 
infamous traffic had been ſet on foot by ſome merchants of 
London, of importing French cloths into ſeveral ports of 
the Levant, on account of Britiſh ſubjects. Five perſons 
were ſummoned to attend the houſe, and the fact was fully 
proved. not only by their evidence, but alſo by ſome papers 
ſubmitted to the houſe by the Turkey company. A bill 
was immediately contrived for putting a ſtop to this ſcan- 
dalous practice, reciting in the preamble, that ſuch traffic 
was not only a manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice to 
the woolen manufactures of Great-Britain, but alſo a relief 
to the enemy, in conſequence of. which they were enabled 
to maintain the war againſt theſe kingdoms. 

Ihe next object that employed the attention of the com- 
mons was to explain and amend a law made in the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion for granting to his majeſty ſeveral rates and duties upon 
offices and penſions. The directions ſpecified in the for- 
mer act for levying this impoſition having been found in— 
convenient in many reſpects, new regulations were now el- 
tabliſhed, importing that thoſe deductions ſhould be paid 
into the hands of receivers appointed by the king for that 
purpoſe; that all ſums deducted under this act ſhould be 
accounted for to fuch receivers, and the accounts audited 
and paſſed by them, and not by the auditors of the impreſts, 
or of the exchequer; that all diſputes relating to the col- 
lection of this duty ſhould be finally, and in a ſummary way, 
determined by the barons of the exchequer in England and 
Scotland reſpectively ; that the commiſſioners of the land- 
tax ſhould fix and aſcertain the ſum total or amount of the 
perquiſites of every office and employment within their re- 
{ſpective diſtricts, diſtinct from the ſalary thereunto belong- 
ing, to be deducted under the ſaid act, independently of 
any former valuation or aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land- 
tax; and ſhould rate or afleſs all offices and employments, 
the perquiſites whereof ſhould be found to exceed the ſum 
of 100l. per annum, at one ſhilling for every twenty thence 
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ariſing; that the receivers ſhould tranſmit to the commiſ- 


ſioners in every diſtrict where any office or employment is 


to be aflefled, an account of ſuch offices and employments, 
that upon being certified of the truth of their amount they 
might be rated and aſſeſſed accordingly; that in all future 
aſſeſſments of the land- tax the ſaid offices and employments 
ſhould not be valued at higher rates than thoſe at which they 
were aflefled towards the land-tax of the 3iſt year of the 
preſent reign; that the word perquiſite ſhould be under- 
ſtood to mean ſuch profits of offices and employments as 
ariſe from fees eſtabliſhed by cuſtom or authority, and pay- 
able either by the crown or the ſubjects, in conſideration ot 
buſineſs done in the courſe of executing ſuch offices and 
employments; and that a commiſſioner poſſeſſed of any of- 


fice or employment might not interfere in the execution of 


the ſaid act, except in what might relate to his own em- 
ployment. By the four laſt clauſes ſeveral ſalaries were ex- 
empted from the payment of this duty. The objections 
made without doors to this new law were the acceſſion of 
pecuniary influence to the crown, by the creation of a new 


3 The next bill which was brought into the houſe related to the ſummons 
iſſued by the commiſſioners of the exciſe, and juſtices of the peace, for the 
appearance of perſons offending againſt, or for forfeitures incurred by the 
laws of exciſe. As ſome doubts had ariſen with reſpect to the method of 
ſummoning in ſuch caſes, this bill, which obtained the royal affent in due 
courſe, enacted, that the ſummons left at the houſe, or uſual place of reſi- 
dence, or with the wife, child, or menial ſervants of the perſon ſo ſummoned 
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office and officers, whereas this duty might have been «a1, 
collected and received by the commiſſioners of the land-1,, 
already appointed, and the inconſiſtency that appeared be. 
tween the 5th and 7th clauſes: in the former of theſe, the. 
commiſſioners of the land- tax were veſted with the py, 
of aſſeſſing the perquiſites of every office within their c. 
ſpective diſtricts, independent of any former valuation 95 
aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land-tax; and by the late. 
they are reſtricted from afleſling any office at a higher ga: 
than that of the 31ſt year of the reign of George II. 
In the beginning of March petitions were offered t, 
the houſe by the merchants of Birmingham, in Warwick. 
ſhire, and Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, ſpecifying- that the to. 
trade of theſe and many other towns conſiſted generally gr 
articles in which gold and filver might be ſaid to be ma. 
nufactured, though in ſmall propotion, inaſmuch as the 
ſale of them depend upon flight ornaments of. gold and 
ſilver: that by a claule paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of pazl;,. 
ment, obliging every. perſon who ſhould ſell goods or ware, 
in which gold or filver was manufactured, to take out an 
annual licence of 40s. they the petitioners were laid un; 
great difficulties and diſadvantages : that not only the ft 
ſeller, but every perſon through whoſe hands the goods g. 
wares paſſed to the conſumer, was required to take gun 
the ſaid licence; they, therefore, requeſted that the 
houſe would take theſe hardſhips and incqualities into con. 
ſideration, and indulge them with reaſonable relief. he 
committee, to which this affair was referred, having re{ol, 4 
that this impoſition was found detrimental to the toy and 
and cutlery trade of the kingdom, the houſe agree to the 
reſolution, and a bill being prepared, under the title gr 
* an act to amend the act made in the laſt ſeſſion, for repeal. 
ing the duty granted by an act of the 6th year of the rcjpy 
of his late majeſty on ſilver plate, and for granting a dute 
on licences to be taken out by all pertons dealing in gold 
and jilver plate, was enacted into a law by the royal (anc. 
tion. By this new regulation, ſmall quantities of gold 
and ſilver plate were allowed to be ſold without licence. 
Inſtead of the duty before payable upon licences, another 
was granted to be taken out by certain dealers in gol and 
ſilver plate, pawnbrokers, and refiners. This affair being 
diſcuſled, the houſe took into _conlideration the claims x 
the propietors of lands purchaſed for the better ſecutine 
of his majeſty's docs, ſhips, and ſtores at Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth; and for better fortifying the 
town of Portſmouth, and citadel of Plymouth, in purſuance 
of an act paſſed in the laſt ſellion. We have already f 
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cified the ſum granted for this purpoſe, in conſequence gf 
a reſolution of the houſe, upon which a bill being founded, 
ſoon paſſed into a law, without oppoſition.* _ 

In the month of April, a bill was brought in for the 
more effectual preventing the traudulent importation of 
cambricks; and while it was under deliberation, fever: 
merchants and wholeſale drapers of the city of London 
preſented a petition, repreſenting the grievances to which 
they, and many thouſands of other traders, would be ſub— 
jected, ſhould the bill, as it then ſtood, be paſted into a 
law Accordingly to their requeſt,. they were heard by 
their countel on the merits of this remonſtrance, and 
{ome amendments were made to the bill in their favour. 
At length it received the royal aſſent, and became a law 
to the following effect: It enacted, that no cambricks, 
French lawns, or linens of this kind uſually entered unde 
the denomination of cambricks, ſhould be imported after 
the 1ſt day of Auguſt, but in bales, caſes, or boxes, cover- 
ed with ſackcloth or canvas, containing each 100 whole 
pieces, or 200 half pieces, on penalty of forfeiting the 
whole: that cambricks and French lawns ſhould be import- 
ed for exportation only, lodged in the king's warehoule, 
and delivered out under like ſecurity and reſtrictions as pro- 
hibited Eaſt-India merchandiſe; and, on importation, Pa} 
only the half ſubſidy : that all cambricks and French lawns 
in the cuſtody of any perſons ſhould be depoſited, by the 
iſt of Auguſt, in the king's warehouſes, the bonds there- 
upon be delivered up, and the drawbac on the exportation 
paid; yet the goods ſhould not be delivered out again bu 
tor exportation: that cambricks and French lawns expoſed 
to ſale, or found in the poſſeſſion of private perſons, vt! 
the ſaid day, ſhould be forfeited, and liable to be ſearcbed 
for, and ſeized, in like manner as other prohibited and un- 


ſhould be held as legal notice, as well as the leaving ſuch notice at the hov!e 
workhouſe, warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, vault, or uſual place of reſidence ot 1uc! 
perſon, directed to him by his right or aſſumed nayyge ; and all dealers in cl. 
fee, tea, or chocolate were ſubjected to the dene twenty pounds as often 
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as they ſhould neglect to attend the commiſſioners of exciſe, when ſummone» 
in this manner, | | 
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cuſtomed goods are; and the offender ſhall forfeit 200l. 
over and above all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted 
by any former act: that if any doubt ſhould ariſe concern- 
ing the ſpecies or quality of the goods, or the place where 
they were manufactured, the proof ſhould lie on the owner : 
finally, that the penaly of gl. inflicted by a former act, and 

ayable to the informer, on any perſon that ſhould wear 
any cambrick or French lawns, ſhould ftill remain in force, 
and be recoverable, on conviction, by oath of one witneſs, 
before one juſtice of the peace.—The laſt ſucceſsful bill 
which this ſeſſion produced was that relating to the augmen- 
tation of the ſalaries of the judges in his majeſty's ſuperior 
courts of juſtice. A motion having been made for an in- 
ſtruction to the committee of ſupply, to conſider of the ſaid 
augmentation, the chancellor of the exchequer acquainted 
the houſe that this augmentation was recommended to them 
by his majeſty. Nevertheleſs, the motion was oppoſed, 
and a warm debate enſued. At length, however, being 
carried in the affirmative, the committee agreed to certain 
reſolutions, on which a bill was founded. While it re— 
mained under diſcuffion, a motion was made for an in- 
ſtruction to the committee, that they ſhould have power to 
receive a clauſe or clauſes for reſtraining the judges, compre- 
hended within the proviſions of the Hill, from receiving any 
fee, gift, preſent, or entertainment from any city, town, bo- 
rough, or corporation, or from any ſheritt, jater, or other of- 
ficer, upon their ſeveral reſpective circuits, and from taking 
any gratuity from any office or officer of any of the courts of 
law. Another motion was made, tor a clauſe reſtraining ſuch 
judges, barons, and juttices, as were comprehended within 
the proviſions of the bill, from interfering, otherwiſe than 
by giving their own votes, in any election of members to 
ſetve in parhament; but both theſe propoſals, being put 
to the vote, were carried in the negative. Theſe two mo- 
tions being over-ruled by the majority, the bill underwent 
{ome amendments; and, having paſted through both houſes 


in the ordinary courſe, was enacted into a law by the royal 


ſanction. With reſpe& to the import of this act, it is no 


other than the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral ſtamp- duties, 
applied to the augmentation; and the appropriation of their 


produce in ſuch a manner, that the crown cannot alter the 
application of the ſums thus granted in parliament. But, 
on this occaſion, no attempt was made in favour of the in- 
dependency of the the judges, which ſeems to have been 
invaded by a late interpretation of, or rather by a deviation 
from, the act of ſettlement; in which it is expreſly ordain- 
ed, that the commuſſons of the judges ſhould continue in 


force quam diu ſe bene geſſerint; that their falaries ſhould 


be fixed, and none of them removeable but by an addreſs 
of both houſes of parliament. It was then, without all 


doubt, the intention of the legiſlature that every judge ſhould 


enjoy his office during lite, unleſs convicted by legal trial 
of ſome miſbehaviour, or unleſs both houſes of parliament 
thould concur in deſiring his removal: but the dofrine 


now adopted 1mports, that no commiſſion can continue in 


force longer than the life of the king by whom it was grant- 
ed; that therefore the commiſſions of the judges muſt be 
renewed by a new king at his acceſſion, who ſhould have 
it in his power to employ either thoſe whom he finds act- 


ing as judges at his acceſſion, or confer their offices on 


orhers, with no other reſtraint than that the condition of 


the new commiſſions ſhould be quam diu ſe bene geſſerint. 


Thus the office of a judge is rendered more precarious, and 
the influence of the crown receives a conſiderable re-en- 
forcement. | 

Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe of this 
ſeſnion, we may number a ſecond attempt to carry into exe- 
cution the ſcheme which was offered laſt year for the more 
effectual manning the navy, preventing deſertion, and re- 
lieving and encouraging the {ſeamen of Great-Britain. A 
bill was accordingly brought 1n, couched in nearly the ſame 
terms which had been rejected in the laſt ſeſſion; and it 
was ſupported by a conſiderable number of members, ani- 
mated with a true ſpirit of patriotiſm :, but to the trading 
part of the nation 1t appeared one of thoſe plauſible projects, 
which, though agreeable in ſpeculation, can never be re- 
duced into practice without a concomitancy of greater evils 
than thoſe they were intended to remove. While the bill 
remained under the conſideration of the houſe, petitions 
were preſented againſt it by the merchants of Briſtol, Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Kingſton-upon-Hull, and Lancaſter, 
epreſenting, That, by tuch a law, the trade of the king- 
dom, which is the nurſery and ſupport of ſeamen at all 
times, and that ſpirit of equipping private ſhips of war, 
which had been of diſtinguiſhed ſervice to the nation, 
would be laid under ſuch ditficulties as might cauſe a great 
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ſtagnation in the former, and a total ſuppreſſion of the latter; 
the bill, therefore, would be highly prejudicial to the ma- 
rine of the kingdom, and altogether ineffectual for the pur- 
poles intended. A great number of books and papers, re- 
lating to trading ſhips and veſſels as well as to ſeamen, and 
other perſons protected or preſſed into the navy, and to ex- 
pences occaſioned by preſſing men into the navy, were ex- 
amined in a committee of the whole houſe, and the bill was 
improved with many amendments: nay, after, it was print- 
ed and engroffed, ſeveral clauſes were added by way of 
rider; yet ſtill the experiment ſeemed dangerous. The 
motion for its being paſſed was violently oppoſed; warm 


debates enſued; they were adjourned, and reſumed; and 


the arguments againit the bill appeared at length in ſuch a 
ſtriking light, that, when the queition was put, the majo- 
rity declared for the negative. The regulations which had 
been made in parliament during the 26th, the 28th, and goth 
years of the prelent reign, for the preſervation ot the pub- 
lic roads, being attend-d with ſome inconveniencies in cer— 
tain parts of the kingdom, petitions were brought trom 
ſome counties in Wales, as well as from the freeholders of 
Heretfo:dſhire, the farmers of Middleſex, and others enu- 
merat:n the difficulties attending the uſe of broad wheels 
in one caſe, and the limitation of horſes uſed in drawing 


carriages with narrow wheels in the other. The matter of 


thele remontitrances was confidered in a committee of the 
whole houſe, which retolved that the weight to be carried 
by all waggons and carts traveling on the turnpike roads 
ſhould be limited. On this reſolution a bill was framed, 


for amending and reducing into one att of parliament the 


three acts betore mentioned for the preſervation oi the pub- 
lic highways: but fome objections being ſtarted, and a 
petition interpoſed by the land-owners of Suff IK and Nor— 


folk, alledging that the bill, if paſſed into a law, would. 
render it impothble to bring freſh proviſions from thole 


counties to London, as the ſupply depended ablolutely upon 
the quickneſs of conveyance, the further conſideration of it 
was poſtponed to a longer day, and never reſumed in the 
ſequel: ſo that the attempt miſcarried. 
Ol all the ſubjects which, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, fell 
under the cognizance of parliament, there was none that 
more intereſted the humanity or challenged the redreſs of the 
legiſlature than did the caſe of the poor inſolvent debtors, 
who languiſhed under all the miſeries of indigence and im- 
priſonment. In the month of February a petition was of- 
fered to the commons in behalt of bankrupts, who repre- 


ſented, that having ſcrupulouſly conformed to the laws 


made concerning bankruptcy, by ſurrendering their all upon 
oath for the benefit of their creditors, they had neverthe- 
leſs been refuſed their certificates, without any probability 
of relief; that by this cruel refuſal, many bankrupts have 
been obliged to abſcond, while others were immured in 
priſon, and theſe unhappy ſufferers groaned under the par- 
ticular hardſhip of being excluded from the benefit of laws 
occaſionally made for the relief of inſolvent debtors; that 
the power velted in creditors of refuſing certificates to their 
bankrupts was, as the petitioners conceived, founded upon 
a preſumption that ſuch power would be tenderly exerciſed, 
and never but in notorious caſes; but the great increaſe in 
the number of bankrupts within two years paſt, and the 


{mall proportion of thoſe who had been able to obtain their 


certificates, ſeemed to demonſtrate that the power had been 
uſed for cruel and unjuſt purpoſes, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature: that as the greater part of the peti- 
tioners, and their fellow-ſufferers, muſt inevitably and ſpee- 
dily periſh, with their diſtreſſed families, unleſs ſeaſonably 
relieved by the interpoſition of parliament, they implored 
the compaſſion of the houſe, from which they hoped imme- 
diate favour and relief. This petition was accompanied 
with a printed caſe, explaining the nature of the laws relat- 
ing to bankrupts, and pointing out their defects in point of 
policy as well as humanity ; but little regard was ſeemingly 
paid to either remonſtrance. Other petitions, however, 
being preſented by inſolvent debtors impriſoned in diffe- 


rent gaols within the kingdom, leave was given to bring in 


a bill for their relief, and a committee appointed to exa- 
mine the laws relating to bankruptcy. 

Among other petitionary remonſtrances on this ſubject, 
the members were ſeparately preſented with the printed caſe 
of captain George Walker, a priſoner in the gaol of the 
King's-Bench, who had been declared a bankrupt, and 
complained, that he had been ſubjected to ſome flagrant 
acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. The caſe contained ſuch 
extraordinary allegations, and the captain's character was 
ſo remarkably fair and intereſting, that the committee, 
which were empowered to ſend for perſons, papers, and 
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records, reſolved to enquire into the particulars of his miſ- 
fortune. A motion was made and agreed to, that the mar- 
hal of the priſon ſhould bring the captain before the com- 
mittec, and the ſpeaker's warrant was iſſued accordingly. 
The prifoner was produced, and examined at ſeveral ſit- 
tings; and ſome Xt the members exprefled a laudable ea- 
gerneſs to do him juſtice : but his antagoniſts were very 
powerful, and left no ſtone unturned to truſtrate the pur- 
poſe of the enquiry, which was dropped of courſe at the 
cid of the ſeſſion. Thus the unfortunate captain Walker, 
who had, in the late war, remarkably diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf at ſea by his courage and conduct, repeatedly ſigna- 
liſed himſelf againſt the enemies of his country, was ſent 
bac, without redreſs, to the gloomy manſions of a gaol, 
where he had already pined for ſeveral years, uſeleſs to 
himſelf, and loſt to the community, while he might have 
been profitably employed in retrieving his own fortune, and 
exerting his talents for the general advantage of the nation. 
While this affair was in agitation, the bill for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors was prepared, printed, and read a ſe— 
cond time; but, when the motion was made for its being 
committed, a debate aroſe, and this was adjourned from 
time to time till the end of the ſeſſion. In the mean time, 
the committee continued to deliberate upon the laws re- 
lating to bankruptcy ; and in the beginning of June re- 
ported their reſojution to the houſe, that, in their opinion, 
lome amendments might be made to the laws concerning 
bankruptcy; to the advantage of creditors, and relief of 
inſolvents. Such was the notice vouchſafed to the cries of 
many Britiſh ſubje&s, deprived of liberty, and deſtitute of 
the common neceſſaries of life. 

It would engage us in a long digreſſive diſcuſſion, were 
we to enquire how the ſpirit of the laws in England, ſo 
famed for lenity, has been exaſperated into ſuch ſeverity 
againſt inſolvent debtors; and why, among a people ſo 
diſtinguithed for generoſity and compaſſion, the gaols 
ſhould be more filled with priſoners than they are in any 
other part of Chriſtendom. Perhaps both theſe deviations 
from a general character are violent efforts of a wary legifla- 
ture made in behalf of trade, which cannot be too much 
cheriſhed in a nation that principally depends upon com- 
merce. The queſtion is, whether this laudable aim may 
not be more eilectually accompliſhed, without ſubjecting 
individuals to oppreſſion, ariſing from the cruelty and re— 
venge of one another. As the laws are modelled at pre- 
ſent, it cannot he denied that the debtor, in ſome caſes, 
lies in a peculiar manner at the mercy of his creditor. By 
the origmal and common law of England, no man could 
be impriſoned for debt. The plaintiff in any civil action 
could have no execution upon his judgement againſt either 
the body or the lands of the defendant : even with reſpect 
to his goo1s and chattels, which were ſubject to execution, 
he was obliged to leave him ſuch articles as were neceſſary 
for agriculture. But, in proceſs of time, this indulgence 


being found prejudicial to commerce, a law was enacted, 


in the reign of Edward I. allowing execution on the perſon 
of the debtor, provided his goods and chattels were not 
ſufficient to pay the debt which he had contracted. This 
law was ſtill attended with a very obvious inconvenience. 
The debtor who poſſeſſed an eſtate in lands was tempted to 
ſecret his moveable effects, and live in concealment on 
the produce of his lands, while the ſheriff connived at his 
retirement. To remove this evil, a ſecond ftatute was en- 
acted in the ſame reign, granting immediate execution 
againſt the body, lands, and goods of the debtor; yet his 
effects could not be fold for the benefit of his creditor till 
the expiration of three months, during which he himſelf 
could diſpoſe of them for ready money, in, order to dif- 
charge his incumberances. If the creditor was not ſatisfied 


in this manner, he continued in poſſeſſion of the debtor's 


lands, and detained the debtor himſelf in priſon, where he 
was obliged to ſupply him with bread and water for his 
ſupport, until the debt was diſcharged. Other ſevere re- 
gulations were made in the ſequel, particularly in the reign 
of Edward III. which gave = to the writ of capias ad fa- 
tisfaciendum. This, indeed, rendered the preceding laws, 
called ſtatute- merchant, and ſtatute- ſtaple, altogether un- 
neceſſary. Though the liberty of the ſubject, and the ſe- 
curity of the landholder, were thus, in ſome meaſure, ſa— 
crificed to the advantage of commerce, an impriſoned 
debtor was not left entirely at the mercy of an inexorable 
creditor. If he made all the ſatisfaction in his power, and 
could ſhow that his inſolvency was owing to real misfor- 
tunes, the court of chancery interpoſed on his petition, and 
actually ordered him to be diſcharged from priſon, when 


no good reaſon for detaining him could be aſſigned. This 
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interpoſition, which ſeems naturally to belong to a cou: 
of equity, conſtituted with a view to mitigate the rigour gf 
the common law, ceaſed, in all probability, after the re. 
ſtoration of Charles II. and of conſequence the priſons were 
filled with debtors. Then the legillature charged them. 


ſelves with the . extenſion of a power, which perhaps , 


chancellor no longer thought himſelf ſafe in exerciſing; 
and in the year 1670, paſſed the firſt act for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors, granting a releaſe to all priſoners for 
debt, without diſtinction or enquiry. By this general in- 
dulgence, which has even in a great meaſure continued jy 
all ſubſequent acts of the ſame kind, the lenity of the par- 
lament may be ſometimes miſapplied, inatmuch as inly]. 
vency is often criminal, ariſing from profligacy and extrq. 
vagance, which deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed. Yet, even 
tor this ſpecies of inſolvency, perpetual imprifonment, ag. 
gravated by the miſeries of extreme indigence, and the 
danger of periſhing through famine, may be deemed a 
puniſhment too ſevere. How cruel then muſt it be to leaye 
the moſt innocent bankrupt expoſed to this puniſhment, 
from the revenge or finiſter deſign of a mercileſs creditor : 
a creditor, by whoſe fraud perhaps the priſoner became a 
bankrupt, and by whoſe craft he is detained in gaol, let, 
by his diſcharge from priſon, he ſhould be enabled to {el 
that redreſs in chancerv to which he is entitled on a flit 
account! The ſeverity of the law was certainly intended 
againſt fraudulent bankrupts only ; and the ſtatute of bank. 
ruptcy is, doubtleſs, favourable to infolvents, as it dit. 
charges from all former debts thole who obtain their cert]. 
ſicates. As Britiſh ſubjects, they are ſurely entitled to the 


ſame indulgence which is granted to other infolvents. They 


were always included in every act pafled for the relief of in. 
ſolvent debtors, till the 6th year of George I. when the 
were firſt excepted. from this benefit. By a law enacted in 
the reign of queen Anne, relating to bankruptcy, any cre- 
ditor was at liberty to object to the confirmation of the 
bankrupt's certificate; but the chancellor had power to 
judge whether the objection was frivolous or well founded: 
yet, by a later act, the chancellor is obliged to confirm the 
certificate, if it is agreeable to four-fifths in number and 


value of the creditors ; whereas he cannot confirm it, ſhould 


he be oppoſed, even without any reaſon aſſigned, by one 
creditor to whom tne greateſt part of the debt is owing. 
It might, therefore, deſerve the confideration of parlia- 
ment, whether, in extending their clemency to the poor, 
it ſhould not be equally diffuſed to bankrupts and other in- 
ſolvents ; whether proper diſtinction ought not to be made 
between the innocent bankrupt who fails through misfor- 
tunes in trade, and him who becomes inſolvent from fraud 


or profligacy : and finally, whether the enquiry and trial 


of all ſuch caſes would not properly fall within the province 
of chancery, a tribunal inſtituted for the mitigation ot 
common law. 


The houſe of commons ſeems to have been determined 


on another meaſure, which, however, does not admit of 
explanation, An order was made in the month of Febru- 
ary, that leave ſhould be given to bring in a bull to explain, 
amend, and render effectual ſo much of an act, paſſed in 
the thirteenth year of George II. againſt the exceſſive in- 
creaſe of horle-races, and deceitful gaming, as related to 
that increaſe, 'The bill was accordingly preſented, read, 
printed, and ordered to be committed to a committee 0i 
the whole houle ; but the order was delayed from time to 
time till the end of che ſeſſion. Some progreſs was likewitc 
made in another affair of greater conſequence to the 
community. A committee was appointed in the month o. 
March, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the poor in 
England, as well as the laws enacted for their maintenance. 
The clerks of the peace belonging to all the counties, ci 
ries, and towns in England and Wales, were ordered to 
tranſmit, for the peruſal of the houſe, an account of the 
annual expence of paſſing vagrants through their reſpective 
diviſions and diſtricts for four years: and the committee be- 
gan to deliberate on this important ſubject. In the latter 
end of May the houſe was made acquainted with their re- 
ſolutions, importing, that the preſent method of relicving 
the poor in the reſpectiye pariſhes, where no workhoule: 
have been provided for their reception and employment, 
are, in general, very burthenſome to the inhabitants, and 
tend to render the poor miſerable to themſelves, and ulc- 
leſs to the community: that the preſent method of giving 
money out of the parochial rates to perſons capable of la- 
bour, in order to prevent them from claiming an entire 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their families, is contrary to 
the ſpirit and intention of the laws for the relief of the 
poor, is a dangerous power in the hands of parochial offi- 
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cers, 4 miſapplication of the public money, and a great 
encouragement to idleneſs and intemperance : that the em- 
ployment of the poor, under proper direction and manage- 
ment, in ſuch works and manufactures as are ſuited to their 
reſpective capacities, would be of great utility to the pub- 
lic: that ſettling the poor in workhouſes, to be provided 
in the ſeveral counties and ridings in England and Wales, 
under the direction and management of governors and 
truſtees to be appointed for that purpole, would be the 
moſt effectual method of relieving ſuch poor perſons, as, 
by-age, infirmities, or diſeaſes, are rendered incapable of 
{upporting themſelves by their labour; of employing the 
able and induſtrious, reforming the idle and profligate, 
and of educating poor children in religion and indultry : 
that the poor in tuch workhouſes would be better regulated 
and maintained, and managed with more advantage to the 
public, by guardians, governors, or trultees, to be ſpe— 
cially appointed, or choſen for that purpoſe, and incorpo— 
rated with ſuch powers, and under {uch reſtrictions, as the 
legiſlature ſhould deem proper, than by the annual paro- 
chial officers : that erecting workhoules upon waſte lands, 
and appropriating a certain quantity of fuch lands to be 
cultivated, in order to produce proviſion for the poor in 
the ſaid houſes, would not only be a means of inſtructing 
and employing many of the ſaid poor in agriculture, bur 
leffen the expence of the public: that controverſies and 
Iaw-ſuits concerning the ſettlements of poor perſons occa- 
fioned a very great, and, in general, an uſeleſs expence 


to the public, amounting to many thouſand pounds per 


annum; and that often more money is expended in aſcer— 
taining ſuch ſettlements, by each of the contending pa- 
riſhes, than would be ſufficient to maintain the paupers : 
that ſhould workhoutes be eſtabliſhed for the general re- 
ception of the poor, in the reſpective counties and ridings 
of England, the laws relating to the ſettlements of the 
poor, and the paſſing of vagrants, might be repealed : 


that while the preſent laws relating to the poor ſubſiſt, the 


compelling pariſh-oſſicers to grant certificates to the poor 
would, in all probability, prevent the hard{hips they now 
ſuffer, in being debarred gaining their livelihood, where 
they can do it molt uſetully to themſelves and the public. 
From theſe fentible retolutions, the reader may conccive 
ſome idea of the miſconduct that attends the management 
of the poor 1n England, as well as of the grievous bur- 
thens entailed upon the people by the preſent laws which 


conſtitute this branch of the legiſlature. The commutce's 


refolves being read at the table, an order was made that 


they ſhoſtld be taken into conſideration on a certain day, 
when the order was again put off, and in the interim the 
parliament was prorogued. While the committee deli- 
berated upon this affair, leave was given to prepare a bill for 
preventing tenants under a certain yearly rent from gaining 
{erdements in any particular pariſh, by being there rated 
in any land-tax aſſeſſment, and paying for the landlord the 
money fo charged. This order was afterwards diſcharged; 
and another bill brought in, to prevent any perſon from 
gaining a ſettlement, by being rated by virtue of an act of 
parliament for granting any aid to his majeſty by a land- 
tix, and paying the fame. The bill was accordingly pre- 
ſented, read, committed, and paſſed the lower-houſe'; but 


d As the curioſity of the reader may be intereſted in theſe reſolutions, we 
ſhall here inſert them for his ſatisfaftion. The committee reſolved, that the 
e ought to contain one yard and one quarter, according to the yard menti- 
oned in the third reſolution of the former committee upon the ſubject of 
weigluts and meaſures : that the pole, or perch, ſhould contain in length five 
ſuch yards and a half; the furlong 220; and tne mile 1760: that the fu- 
perſicial perch ſhould contain 30 ſquare yards and a quarter: the rood 1 210; 
and the acre 4840: that according to the fourth, fifth, and ſixth refoiutions 
of the former committee, upon the ſubject of weights and mealures, agreed 
to by the houſe on the 2d day of June in the preceding year, the quart ought 
to contain 0 cubical inches and one half; the pint 35 and one quarter; the 
peck 564; and the buſhel 2256. That the ſeveral parts of the pound, men- 
toned in the eighth reſolution of the former committee, examined and ad- 
juſted in preſence of this committee, viz. the half pound or fix ounces, 
quarter of a pound or three ounces, two Ounces, one ounce, two halt ounces, 
the five-penny weight, three-penny weight, two-penny weight, and one- 
penny weight, the twelve grains, ſix grains, three grains, two grains, and 
two of one grain cach, ought to be the models of the ſeveral parts of the ſaid 
pound, and to be uſed for fizing or adjuſting weights for the future. That 
all weights exceeding a pound ſhould be of braſs, copper, bell-metal, or 
caſt-iron ; and all thoſe of caſt-iron ſhould be made in the form, aud with a 
handle of hammered iron, ſuch as the pattern berewith produced, having 
the mark of the weighrcalt in the iron; and all weights of a pound, or un— 
der, ſhould be of gold, filver, braſs, copper, or bell-metal, That all weights 
of caſt-iron ſhould have the initial letters of the name of the maker upon the 
upper bar of the handle ; and all other weights ſhould have the fame, toge- 
ther with the mark of the weight, according to this ſtandard, upon ſome 
convenient part thereof. That the yard, mentioned in the ſecond reſolution 
of the former committee, upon the ſubject of weights and meaſures, agreed 
to by the houſe in the laſt ſeſſion, being the ſtandard of length, and the 
pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution, being the ſtandard of weight, 
ought to be depoſited in the court of the receipt of the exchequer, and there 
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among the lords it miſcarried. It can never be expected 
that the poor will be managed with economy and integrity, 
while the execution of the laws relating to their mainte- 
nance is left in the hands of low trade{men, who derive 
private advantage from ſupplying them with neceſſaries, 
and often favour the impoſition of one another with the 
moſt ſcandalous collution. This is an evil which will ne- 
ver be remedied, until perſons of independent fortune, 
and unblenuthed integrity, actuated by a ſpirit of true pa- 
triotiſm, ſhall reicue their fellow-citizens from the power 
of ſuch intereſted miſcreants, by taking the poor into their 
own management and protection. Inſtead of multiplying 
laws with refpcct to the ſettlement and management of the 
poor, which ſerve only to puzzle and perplex the pariſh 
and peace officers, it would become the tagacity of the le- 
giſlature to take {ome effectual precautions to prevent the 
increaſe of paupers and vagrants, which is become an in- 
tolerable nuiſance to the common-wealth. Towards this 
lalutary end, ſurely nothing would more contribute than a 
reformation of the police, that would aboliſh thoſe infa- 
mous places of entertainment, which ſwarm in every cor- 
ner of the metropolis, teducing people of all ranks to ex- 
travagance, profligacy, and ruin; that would reſtrict 
within due bounds the number of public-houfes, which 
are augmented to an enormous degree, affording ſo many 
alylums for riot and debauchery, and corrupting the mo- 
rals of the common pcople to ſuch a pitch of licentious in- 
decency, as mult be a reproach to every civilized nation. 
Let it not be affirmed, to the diſgrace of Great-Britain, 
that ſuch receptacles of vice and impunity ſubſiſt under 
the connivance of the government, according to the nar- 
row views and confined ſpeculation of thoſe thallow poli- 
tictans, who imagine that the revenue is increaſed in 
proportion to the quantity of flrong liquors conſumed in 
ſuch infamous receſſes of mtemperance. Were this in re- 
ality the cafe, that adminiſtration would deſerve to be 


branded with eternal infamy, which could facrifice to ſuch 


a baſe conſideration the health, the lives, and the morals 
of their fellow-creatures : but nothing can be more falla- 
ctous, than the ſuppoſition, that the revenue of any go— 
vernment can be increated by the augmented intemperance 
of the people; for intemperance is the bane of induſtry, 
as well as of population; and what the government gains 
in the articles of the duty on malt, and the- exciſe upon 
liquors, will always be greatly over-balanced by the loſs 
in other articles, arifing from the diminution of hands, 
and the neglect of labour. 
Fxcluſive of the bills that were actually prepared, though 
they did not pals in the courſe of this ſeſſion, the commons 
deliberated on other important ſubjects, which, however, 
were not finally diſcuſſed. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
a commuttee being appointed to reſume the enquiry touch- 


ing the regulation of weights and mcatures, a ſubje&t we 


have mentioned in the hiſtory of the preceding ſeſſion, the 
box which contained a Troy pound weight, locked up by 
oider of the houſe, was again produced by the clerk in 
whole cultody it had been depoſited. This affair being 
cartully inveiligated, the committee agreed to fourteen re- 
ſolutions b. In the mean time it was ordercd, that all the 


weights referred to in the report, ſhould be delivered to 


ſafely kept under the ſeals of the chancellor of the ſaid exchequer; and of 
the chief baron, and the ſeal of office of the chamberlain of the exchequer, 
and not to be cpened but by the order and in the preſence of the chancellor 
of the exchequer and chief barons for the time being. That the moſt ef- 
fectual means to alcertain uniformity in ineatures of length and weight, to 
be uſed throughout the realm, would be to appoint certain perſons at one 
particular office, with clerks and workmen under them, for the purpoſe only 
of ſiziug and adjuſting, tor the uſe of the ſubjccts, all meaſures of length, and 
all weights, being parts, multiples, or certain proportions of the ſtandards 
to be uſed for the future. That a model or pattern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, 
mentioned in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, and now in the 
cuſtody of the clerk of the houſe, and a model or pattern of the ſtandard 
pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution of that committee, together with 
models or patterns of the parts of the {aid pound, now preſented to the houſe, 
and alſo of the multiples of the ſaid pound, mentioned in this report 
(when the ſame are adjuſted) ſhould be kept in the ſaid office, in cuſtody of 
the ſaid perſons to be appointed for ſizing weights and meaſures, under the 
ſeal of the chief baron of the exchequer tor the time being, to be opened only 


by order of the ſaid chief baron, in his preſence, or the preſence of one of 


the barons of the exchequer, on the application of the ſaid perſons, for the 
purpoſe of correcting and adjuſting, as occaſion ſhould 1equure, the patterns 
or models uſed at the ſaid office, tor ſizing meaſuies of length and weight, de- 
livered out to the ſubjects. That models or patterns of the ſaid ſtaudard 
yard and ſtandard pound aforeſaid, and alſo models and patterps of the parts 
and multiples aforetaid of the ſaid pound, ſhould be lodged in the ſaid office 
for the fizing of ſuch meaſures of length or weight, as being parts, multiples, 
or proportions of the ſaid ſtandards, thould hereafter be required by any of 
his majeſty's ſubjects. That all meaſures of length and weight, ſized at the 
ſaid office, ſhould be mai ked in fome convenient part thereof with ſuch marks 
as ſhould be thought expedient, to thow the identity of the meaſures and 
weights ſized at the faid office, and to diſcover any frauds that may be com- 
mitted therein. That the ſaid office ſhould be kept within a convenient dil- 
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the clerk of the houſe, to be locked up, and brought forth 
again occaſionally. | ; 

The houſe of commons, among other articles or domeſ- 
tic economy, beſtowed ſome attention on the hoſpital for 
foundlings, which was now, more than ever, become a 
matter of national conſideration. The accounts relating to 
this charity having been demanded, and ſubjected to the 
inſpection of the members, were, together with the King's 
recommendation, referred to the committee of ſupply, 
where they produced the reſolutions which we have already 
ſpecified among the other grants of the year. The houſe 
afterwards reſolved itſelf into a committee to deliberate on 
the ſtate of the hoſpital, and examine its accounts. On 
the 3d day of May their reſolutions were reported on the 
following effect: That the appointing, by the governors 
and guardians of the ſaid hoſpital, places in the ſeveral 
counties, ridings, or diviſions in this kingdom, for the firſt 
reception of expoſed and deſerted young children would 
be attended with many evil conſequences; and that the 
conveying of children from the country to the ſaid hoſpital 


is attended with many evil conſequences; and ought to be 


prevented. A bill was ordered to be brought in, founded 
upon this laſt reſolution ; but never preſented, therefore 
the enquiry produced no effect. Notwithſtanding the in- 
ſtitution of this charity, for the ſupport of which great 
ſums are yearly levied on the public, it does not appear 


that the bills of mortality, reſpecting new-born children, 


are decreaſed, not the ſhocking crime of infant-murder ren- 


dered leſs frequent than heretofore. It may, therefore, be 


not improperly ſtiled a heavy additional tax for the propa- 
gation of baſtardy, and encouragement of idleneſs, among 
the common people: beſides the tendency it has to extin- 
guiſh the feelings ot the heart, and diſſolve thoſe family 
ties of blood by which the charities are connected. | 
In the month of March leave was given to bring in a bill 
for the more effectual preventing of the melting down and 
exporting the gold and ſilver coin of the kingdom, and 
perſons were nominated to prepare it; but the bill never 
appeared, and no further enquiry was made about the mat- 
ter. Perhaps it was ſuppoſed that ſuch meaſures might be 
thought an encroachment on the prerogative of the crown, 
which hath always exerciſed the power of fixing the ſtan— 
dard and regulating the currency of the coin. Perhaps 
ſuch a ſtep was deferred on the account of the war, during 
which a great quantity of gold and filver was neceſſarily ex- 
ported to the continent, for the ſupport of the allies and 
armies in the pay of Great-Britain. The legiſlature, how- 
ever, would do well to conſider this eternal maxim in com- 
putation, that when a greater quantity of bullion 1s export- 
ed, in waſte, than can be replaced by commerce, the na- 
tion muſt be haſtening to a ſtate of inſolvency. Over and 
above theſe proceedings in this ſeſſion of parliament, it may 
not be unneceſſary to mention ſeveral meſſages which were 
{ent by the king to the houſe of commons. That relating 
to the vote of credit we have already ſpecified in our ac- 
count of the ſupply. On the 26th day of April the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer preſented to the houſe two meſ- 
faq's, ſigned by his majeſty, one in favour of his ſubjects 
in North-America, and the other in behalf of the Eaſt- 
India company: the former recommending to their conſi— 
deration the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſub— 
jects in North-Amcrica had exerted themſelves, in defence 
of his juſt rights and poſleſſions; deſiring he might be 
enabled to give them a Proper compenſation for the expen- 
ces incurred by the reſpective provinces in levying, cloth- 
ing, and paying the troops raiſed in that country, accord- 
ing as the active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſeveral 
colonies ſhould appear to merit. In the latter, he detired 
the houſe would empower him to aſſiſt the Eaſt-India com- 
pany in defraying the expence of a military force in the 
Eaſt-Indies tobe maintained by them, in lieu of a battalion 
of regular troops withdrawn from thence, and returned to 
Ireland. Both theſe meſſages were referred to a com- 
mittee of ſupply, and produced the reſolutions upon each 
ſubject which we have already explained. The meflage 
relating to a projected invaſion by the enemies of Great- 
Britain we ſhall particularize in its proper place, when we 
come to record the circumſtances and miſcarriage of that 


ſtance of the court of exchequer at Weſtminſter ; and that all meaſures of 
length and weight, within a certain diſtance of London, ſhould be corrected 
and re- aſſized, as occaſion ſhould require, at the ſaid office. That, in order to 
enforce the uniformity in weights and meaſures to be uſed for the futare, all 
perſons to be appointed by the crown to act as juſtices of the peace in any 
county, city, or town corporate, being reſpectively counties within them- 
ſelves, throughout the realm, ſhould be empowered to hear and determine, 
and put the law in execution, in reſpect to weights and meaſures only, with- 
out any of them being obliged to ſug out a dedimus, or to act in any other 
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of the enemy, had made ſuch proviſion for the many dit. 


* 
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deſign. In the mean time, it may not be improper to g,. 
ſerve, that the thanks of the houſe of commons were v;.., 
and given to admiral Boſcawen and major-general Am. 
herſt for the ſervices they had done their king and count; 
in North-America; and the ſame compliment was paid t, 
admiral Oſborne, for the ſucceſs of his cruiſe in the Me; 
terranean. 

The ſeſſion was cloſed on the ſecond day of June win 
a ſpeech to both houſes, from the commiſſioners appointed 
by his majeſty for that purpoſe. In this harangue k the 
parliament was given to underſtand, that the king approx. 
ed of their conduct, and returned them his thanks &., 
their condeſcenſion; that the hopes he had conceived 9. 
their ſurmounting the difficulties which lay in the way wer, 
founded on the wiſdom, zeal, and affection of ſo good 
parliament, and that his expectations were fully anſwer. 
that they had conſidered the war in all its parts, and for 
withſtanding its long continuance, through the obſtin;c, 
ferent operations as ought to convince the adverſaries 9 
Great-Britain, that it would be for their interett, as weh 
as for the eaſe and relief of all Europe, to embrace eq. 
table and honourable terms of accommodation. They wer, 


told that, by their aſſiſtance, the combined army in Ger. 


many had been completed; powerful ſquadrons, as we! 
as numerous bodies of land- forces, were employed in Ame. 
rica, in order to maintain the Britiſh rights and poſſeſſions. 
and annoy the enemy in the moſt ſentible manner in tha 
country: that, as France was making contiderable prey. 
rations in her different ports, he had taken care to put hi, 
fleet at home in the beſt condition, both of ſtrength and 
ſituation, to guard againſt and repel any attempts that 
might be meditated againſt his kingdoms: that all hi; 
meaſures had been directed to affert the honour of his 
crown; to preſerve the effential intereſts of his faithfi] 
ſubjects; to ſupport the cauſe of the proteſtant religion, 
and public liberty: he, therefore, truſted that the upright. 
neſs of his intenſions would draw down the bleflings of he. 
ven upon his endeavours. He expreſſed his hope, thy 
the precautions they had taken to prevent and correct the 
exceſſes of the privateers would produce the deſired effed: 
a conſideration which the king had much at heart; for, 
though ſenſible of the utility of that ſervice, when under 
proper regulations, he was determined to do his utmoſt ty 
prevent any injuries or hardſhips which might be {ultaine, 
by the ſubjects of neutral powers, as far as might be prac- 
ticable and conſiſtent with his majeſly's juſt right to hin. 
der the trade of his enemies from being collufively and frau 
dulently covered. He not only thanked the commons, bi 
applauded the firmneſs and vigour with which they had 
acted, as well as their prudence in judging, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the prefent burthens, the making ample proviſion 
for carrying on the war was the moſt probable means tn 
bring it to an honourable and happy concluſion. He at. 
tured them. that no attention ſhould be wanting, on his part, 
for the faithful application of what had been granted. 
They were informed he had nothing further to defire, bit 
that they would carry down the ſame good difpoſitions, and 
propogate them in their ſeveral counties, which they bad 
ſhown in their proceedings during the ſeffion. Thel 
declarations being pronounced, the parliament was pro. 
rogued. | 

The people of England, provoked on one hand by the 
intrigues, the hoſtilities, and menaces of France, and ani: 
mated on the other by the pride of triumph and fucce!s, 
which never fails to reconcile them to difficulties, how. 
ever great, and expence, however enormous, at this period 
breathed nothing but war, and difcourted about nothing 
but new plans of conqueſt. We have ſeen how liberally 


the parliament beſtowed the nation's money: and the ad- 


quieſcence of the ſubjects in general under the additional 
burthens which Had being impoſed, appeared in the re- 
markable eagerneſs with which they embarked in the ſub— 
{cription planned by the legiſlature; in the vigorous atfiit- 
ance they contributed towards manning the navy, recrult- 
ing the army, and levying additional forces; and the war- 
like ſpirit which began, to diffuſe itſelf through all ranks 0! 
the people. This was a ſpirit which the miniſtry carctully 


matter, and the ſaid commiſſioners ſhould be empowered to ſue, impriſon, 
ict, or mitigate ſuch penalties as ſhould be thought proper: and have 
ſuch other authorities as ſhould be neceſſary for compelling the ule © 
weights and meaſnres, agreeable to the aforeſaid ſtandard. That mode“ 
or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard yard and pound, and of the parts and multiples 
thereof, before mentioned, ſhould be diſtributed iFeach county, in ſuch 4 
manner as to be readily uſed for evidence in all caſes where meaſures and 
weights ſhould be queſtioned before the ſaid commiltioners, and for adjut!t 
the ſame in a proper manner, | 
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cheriſhed and cultivated, for the ſupport of the war, which, 
it muſt be owned, was proſecuted with an ardour and ef- 
ficacy peculiar to the preſent adminiſtration. True it is, 
the German war had been for ſome time adopted as an 
object of importance by the Britiſh councils, and a relolu— 
tion was taken to maintain it without flinching : at the 
ſame time, it muſt be allowed, that this conſideration had 
not hitherto weakened the attention of the miniſtry to the 
operations in America, where alone the war may be ſaid 
to have been carried on and proſecuted on Britiſh princi- 

les, ſo as to diſtreſs the enemy in their molt tender part, 
and at the fame time acquire the moſt ſubſtantial advan- 
tages to the ſubjects of Britain. For theſe two purpoſes, 
every preparation was made that ſagacity could ſuggeſt, or 
vigour execute. The navy was repaired and augmented, 
and in order to man the different ſquadrons, the expedient 
of preſſing, that diſgrace to a Britith adminiſtration, was 
practiſed both by land and water with extraordinary rigour 
and vivacity. A proclamation was iſſued, offering a con- 
ſiderable bounty for every feaman and even landman that 
ſhould, by a certain day, enter voluntarily into the ſervice. 
As an additional encouragement to this claſs of people, 
the king promiſed. his pardon to all ſeamen who had de- 
ſerted from the reſpective ſhips to which they belonged, 
provided they ſhould return to their duty by the 3d day of 
july; but at the fame time he declared, that thoſe who 


ſhould neglect this opportunity, at a time when their coun- 


try ſo much required their fervice, would, upon being ap- 


prehended, incur the penalty of a court-martial, and, if 


convicted, be deemed unfic objects of the royal mercy. 
Alljuſtices of the peace, mayors, and magiſtrates of corpo- 
rations throughout Great-Britain were commanded to make 
particular ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen fit for the ſervice, 
and to ſend all that ſhould be found to the ncareſt ſea-port, 
that they might be ſent on board by the ſca-officer there 
commanding. Other methods more gentle and effectual 
were taken to levy and recruit the land- forces. New re- 
giments were raited, on his majeſty's promiſe, that every 
man ſhould be entitled to his diſcharge at the end of three 
years, and the premiums for enliſting were increaſed. Over 
and above theſe indulgencies, confiderable bounties were 
offered and given by cities, towns, corporations, and even 
by individuals, fo univerſally were the people poſſeſſed with 
a ſpirit of chivalry and adventure. The example was (et 
by the metropolis, where the common-council refolved 


that voluntary ſubſcriptions ſhould be received in the cham- 
ber of London, to be appropriated as bounty-money to 


ſuch perſons as ſhould engage in his majeſty's ſervice. The 
city ſublcribed a conſiderable ſum for that purpoſe; and a 
committee of aldermen and commoners was appointed to 
attend at Guildhall, to receive and apply the ſubſcriptions, 
As a further encouragement to volunteers, they moreover 
reſolved, that every perſon lo entering ſhould be intitled to 
the freedom of the city, at the expiration of three years, or 


fooner, if the war ſhould be brought to a concluſion. 


Theſe reſolutions being communicated to the king, he was 
pleated to ſignify his approbation, and return his thanks to 
the city, in a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate to the lord- 
mayor. Large ſums were immediately ſubſcribed by dif- 
terent companies, and. fome private perſons; and, in imi- 
tation of the capital, bounties were offered by many dit- 
terent communities in every quarter of the united kingdom. 
At the fame time, ſuch care and diligence were uſed in diſ- 
ciplining the militia, that before the cloſe of the year, the 
greater part of tho e truly conſtitutional battalions rivalled 
the regular troops in the perfection of their exerciſe, and 
icemed to be in all reſpects as fit for actual ſervice. 

Betore we proceed to record the tranfactions of the cam- 
paign that ſucceeded theſe preparations, we ſhall take no- 
tice of ſome domeſtic events, which, though nor very im- 
portant in themſelves, may nevertheleſs claim a place in 
the hiſtory of England. In the beginning of the year, the 
court of London was overwhelmed with affliction at the 
dcath of the prince(s-dowager of Orange and Natfan, gou— 
vernante of the United Provinces in the minority of her ſon, 
the preſent ftadrholder. She was the eldeſt daughter of 
bits Britannick majetty, poſſeſſed of many perſonal accom- 
blichments and exemplary virtues, pious, moderate, fen- 
üble, and eircumſpect. She had exerciſed her authority 


© Feeling her end approaching, ſhe delivered a key to one of her attend- 
ants, directing him to fetch two papers, which the ſigned with her own 
and, One was a contract of marriage between her daughter and the prince 
of Naſſau-Weiſburg; the other was a letter to the Rates-general, beſceching 
them to conſent to this marriage, and preſerve inviolate the regulations ſhe 
ad made, touching the education and tutelage of the young ttadtholder, 
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with equal ſagacity and reſolution, reſpected even by thoſe 
who were no friends to the houte of Orange, and died with 
great fortitude and reſignation e. In her will the appointed 
the king her father, and the princeſs-dowager of Orange, 


her mother-in-law, honorary tutors, and prince Louis of 


Brunſwick acting tutor to her children. In the morning 


after her deceaſe, the ſtates-general and the ſtates of Hol- 


land were extraordinarily ailembled, and having received 
notice of this event, proceeded to confirm the regulations 
which had been made for the minority of the ſtadtholder. 
Prince Lows of Brunſwick was invited to aſſiſt in the aflem- 
bly of Holland, where he took the oaths, as repreſenting 
the captain-general of the union. Then he communicated 
to the aſſembly the act by which the princeſs had appointed 
him guardian of her children. He was afterwards invited 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, who agreed to the re- 
ſolution of Holland with reſpect to his guardianſhip ; and 
in the evening, the different colleges of the government 
{ent formal deputations to the young ſtadtholder, and the 
princeſs Caroline, his ſiſter, in whoſe names and preſence 


they were received, and anſwered by their guardian and 


repreſentative. A formal intimation of the death of the 
princeſs was communicated to the king her father, in a pa- 
thetic letter, by the ſtates-general, who condoled with him 
on the irreparable lots which he as well as they had fuf- 
tained by this melancholy event, and affured him they 
would employ all their care and attention in ſecuring and 
defending the rights and intereſts of the young ſtadtholder, 
and the princeſs his filter, whom they conſidered as the 
children of the republic. The royal family of England 


ſuffered another diſaſter in the courſe of this year, by the 


deccaſe of the princeſs Elizabeth-Caroline, ſecond daugh- 
ter of his late royal highnets Frederick prince of Wales, a 
lady of the moſt amiable character, who died at Kew in the 
month of September, before ſhe had attained the 18th 
year of her age. | . | | 
Certain privateers. continuing their exceſſes at fea, and 
rifling neutral (hips without diſtinction or authority, the 
government reſolved to vindicate the honour of the nation, 
by making examples of thoſe pirates, who, as faſt as they 
could be detected and ſecured, were brought to trial, and 
upon conviction facrificed to juſtice. While theſe ſteps 
were taken to reſcue the nation from the reproach of vio- 
lence and rapacity, which her neighbours had urged with 
ſuch cagerneſs, equal ſpirit was exerted in convincing neu- 
tral powers that they ſhould not, with impunity, contra- 


vene the law of nations, in favouring the enemies of Great- 


Britain. A great number of cauſes were tried rclating to 
diſputed captures, and many Dutch veſſels, with their car- 


goes, were condemned after a fair hearing, notwithltanding 


the loud clamours of that people, and the repeated remon- 
ſtrances of the ſtates-general. oY | 

The reputation of the Engliſh was not fo much affected 
by the irregularities of her privateers, armed for rapine, 


as by the negle& of internal police, and an ingredient of 


ſavage ferocity mingled in the national character; an in- 
gredient that appeared but too conſpicuous in the particu- 
lars of ſeveral ſhocking murders brought to light about 
this period. —One Halſey, who commanded a merchant- 
ſhip in the voyage from Jamaica to England, having con- 
ceived ſome perſonal diſlike to a poor failor, inſulted him 
with ſuch abuſe, expoſed him to ſuch hardſhips, and pu- 
nithed him with ſuch wantonneſs of barbarity, that the 
poor wretch leaped overboard in deſpair. His inhuman 
tyrant envying .him that death, which would have reicued 
2 miſerable object from his brutality, plunged into the ſea 
after him, and brought him on board, declaring he ſhould 
not eſcape fo, while there were any torments left to inflict. 
Accordingly, he exerciſed his tyranny upon him with re- 
doubled rigour, until the poor creature expired, in con- 
ſequence of the inhuman treatment he had ſuſtained. This 
ſavage ruffian was likewiſe indicted for the murder of an- 
other mariner, but being convicted on the firſt trial, the 
ſecond was found unneceſſary, and the criminal ſuffered 
death according to the law, which is perhaps too mild to 
malefactors convicted of ſuch aggravated cruelty. Another 
barbarous murder was perpetrated in the country, near 
Birmingham, upon a ſheriff's. officer, by the ſons of one 
Darby, whoſe effects the bailiff had terized, on a diſtreſs 


Theſe two papers being ſigned and ſealed, ſhe ſent for ber children, exhorted 
them to make proper improvements on the education they had 1eccived, and 
to live in harmony with each other. Then ſhe implored he.iven to ſhower 
its bleſſings on them both, and embraced them with the moſt affecting marks 
of maternal tenderneſs. She afterwards continued to converſe calmly and 
deliberately with her friends, and in a fey; hours expired, 
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for rent. The two young aſſaſſins, encouraged by the fa- 
ther, attacked the unhappy wretch with clubs, and mang- 


led him in a terrible manner, ſo that he hardly retained. 
Not contented with this cruel execution, 


any ſigns of lite. | 
they ſtripped him naked, and dragged him out of the 
houſe, ſcourged him with a waggoner's whip, until the 
fleſh was cut from his bones. In this miſerable condition 
he was found weltering in his blood, and conveyed to a 
neighbouring houſe, where he immediately expired. The 
three barbarians were apprehended, after having made a 
deſperate reſiſtance. They were tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted: the ſons were hung in chains, and the body of the 
father diſſected. The widow of a timber-merchant at Ro- 
therhithe being cruelly murdered in her own houſe, Mary 
Edmonſon, a young woman, her niece, ran out into the 
ſtreet with her own arms cut acroſs, and gave the alarm, 
declaring her aunt had been aſſaſſinated by four men, who 
forced their way into the houſe, and that ſhe (the niece) 
had received thoſe wounds, in attempting -to defend her 
relation. According to the circumſtances that appeared, 
this unnatural wretch had cut the throat of her aunt and 
benefactreſs with a caſe-knife, then dragged the body from 
the waſh-houſe to the parlour ; that ſhe had ſtolen a watch 
and ſome ſilver ſpoons, and concealed them, together with 
the knife and her own apron, which was ſoaked with the 
blood of her parent. After having acted this horrid tra- 
gedy, the bare recital of which the humane reader will 
not peruſe without horror, ſhe put on another apron, and 
wounded her own fleſh, the better to conceal her guilt. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions ſhe was ſuſpected, and 
committed to priſon. Being brought to trial, ſhe was con- 
victed and condemned upon circumſtantial evidence, and 
finally executed on Kennington-Common, though ſhe de- 
nied the fact to the laſt moment of her life. At the place 
of execution ſhe behaved with great compoſure, and, after 
having ſpent ſome minutes in devotion, proteſted ſhe was 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge. What ſeemed 
to corroborate this proteſtation, was the condition and 
character of the young woman, who had been educated in 
a ſphere above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation 
without reproach in the country, where ſhe was actually 
betrothed to a clergyman. On the other hand, the cir- 
cumſtances that appeared againſt her almoſt amounted to a 
certainty, though nothing weaker than proof poſitive ought 
to determine a jury in capital caſes to give a verdict againſt 
the perſon accuſed. After all, this is one of thoſe proble- 
matic events. which elude the force of all evidence, and 
ſerve to confound the pride of human reaſon. A miſcreant, 


whoſe name was Haines, having eſpouſed the daughter of 


a farmer in the neighbourhood of Gloceſter, who poſſeſſed 
a ſmall eſtate, which he intended to divide among feven 
children, was ſo abandoned as to form the deſign of poi— 
ſoning the whole family, that by virtue of his wife he 
might enjoy the whole inheritance. For the execution of 
this infernal ſcheme, he employed his own father to pur- 


chaſe a quantity of arſenic; part of which he adminiſtered | 


to three of the children, who were immediately ſeized 
with the dreadful ſymptoms produced by this mineral, and 
the eldeſt expired. He afterwards mixed it with three ap- 
ple-cakes, which he bought for the purpoſe, and preſented 
to the other three children, who underwent the ſame vio- 
lence of operation which had proved fatal to the eldeſt bro- 
ther. 
picion of Haines, who being examined, the whole ſcene 
of villainy ſtood diſcloſed. Nevertheleſs, the villain found 
means to eſcape. The uncommon ſpirit of aſſaſſination 
which raged at this period ſeemed to communicate itſelf 
even to foreigners, who breathed Engliſh air. Five French 
priſoners, confined on board the king's ſhip the Royal Oak, 
were convicted of having murdered one Jean de Manaux, 
their countryman and fellow-priſoner, in revenge for his 
having diſcovered that they had forged paſſes to facilitate 
their elcape. Exaſperated at this detection, they ſeized 
this unfortunate informer in the place of their confinement, 
gagged his mouth, {tripped him naked, tied him with a 
ſtrong cord to a ring bolt, and ſcourged his body with the 
moſt brutal perſeverance. By dint of ſtruggling the poor 
wretch diſengaged himſelf from the cord with which he 


had been tied: then they finithed the tragedy, by leaping. 


and ſtamping on his breaſt, till the cheſt was broke, and 
he expired. They afterwards ſevered the body into ſmall 
pieces, and theſe they conveyed at different times into the 
tea, through the funnel of a convenience to which they had 
acceſs; but one of the other priſoners gave information of 
the murder, in conſequence of which they were ſecured, 
brought to trial, condemned, and punithed with death. 
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man that ſtood at the helm; a third was likewiſe diſpatcheq, 


murder, and they confeſſed the particulars. 


neighbourhood on falſe pretences, that he might retire 


Houſeman, as it were by ſome ſupernatural impulle which | 


The inſtantaneous effects of the poiſon created a ſuſ- 


he had nothing to hope from the clemency of the grell 


— 
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Nor were the inſtances of cruel aſſaſſination which prevaileg 
at this juncture confined to Great-Britain. At the latter 
end of the foregoing year, an atrocious maſlacre was per. 
petrated by two Genoele mariners upon the ' maſter and 
crew of an Engliſh veſſel, among whom they were cn. 
rolled. Theſe monſters of cruelty were in different watches 
a circumſtance that favoured the execution of the hortid 
plan they had concerted. When one of them retireq 10 
reſt with his fellows of the watch, conſiſting of the mate 
and two ſeamen, he waited till they were fait aſleep, and 
then butchered them all with a knife. Having fo far fyc. 
ceeded without diſcovery, he returned to the dec, and 
communicated the exploit to his aſſociate: then they ſq. 
denly attacked the maſter of the veſſel, and cleft his head 
with a hatchet, which they likewiſe wed in murdering the 


and no Engliſhman remained alive but the maſter's fon, 4 
boy, who lamented his father's death with inceſſant tear, 
and cries for three days, at the expiration of which he wa; 
likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe the aflaſſins were diſturbed by 
his clamour. This barbarous ſcene was acted within 65 
leagues of the roc of Liſbon ; but the veilel was taken he. 
tween the capes Ortugal and Finiſterre, by the captain ot 
a French privateer called La Favourite, who lecing the dec 
{tained with blood, and finding all the papers of the ſhip 
deſtroyed, began to ſuſpect that the maſter and crew had 
been murdered. He accordingly taxed them with the 
The. priva- 
teer touched at Vigo, where the captain imparted this dc. 
tail to the Engliſh coniul ; but the prize, with the two 
villains on board, was ſent to Bayonne in France, where 
they were brought to condign puniſhment. | 

We ſhall cloſe this regiſter of blood with the account of 
a murder remarkable in all its circumſtances, for which 4 
perſon, called Eugene Aram, ſuffered at York, in the 
courſe of this year. This man, who exerciſed the pro- 
feſſion of a ſchoolmaſter at Knareſborough, had, as far 
bac as the year 1745, been concerned with one Houle. 
man, in robbing and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom 
they had previouſly perſuaded to borrow a conſiderable 
quantity of valuable effects from different perſons in the 


with the booty. He had accordingly filled a fac with 
theſe particulars, and began his retreat with his two perii- 
dious aflociates, who ſuddenly fell upon him, deprived 
him of life, and, having buried the body in a cave, tool: 
poſſeſſion of the plunder. Though Clarke diſappeared ar 
once in ſuch a myſterious manner, no ſuſpicion fell upon 
the aſſaſſins; and Aram, who was the chief contriver and 
agent in the murder, moved his habitation to another part 
of the country. In the ſummer of the preſent year, 
Houſeman being employed, among other labourers, in 
repairing the public highway, they, in digging for gravel 
by the road fide, diſcovered the {keleton of a human crea- 
ture, which the majority ſuppoſed to be the bones of Da- 
niel Clarke. This opinion was no ſooner broached, than 


he could not reſiſt, declared that it was not the ſkeleton of 
Clarke, inaſmuch as his body had bcen interred 1n a place 
called fir Robert's Cave, where they would find it, with 
the head turned to a certain corner. He was immediately 
apprehended, examined, admitted as evidence for the 
crown, and diſcovered the particulars of the murder. The 
ſkeleton of Clarke being found exactly in the place and 
manner he had deſcribed, Eugene Aram, who now adted 
as uſher to a grammar-ſ{chool in the county of Norfolk, 
was ſecured, and brought to trial at the York aſſizes. There, 
his own wife corroborating the teſtimony of Houſeman, he 
was found guilty, and received ſentence of death, not- 
withſtanding a very artful and learned defence, in which 
he proved, from argument and example, the danger o 
convicting a man upon circumſtantial evidence. Finding 
all his remonſtrances ineffe&tual, he recommended hinmic!t 
in pathetic terms to the king's mercy ; and if ever murder 
was entitled to indulgence, perhaps it might have been 
extended, not improperly, to this man, whole genius, in 
itſelf prodigious, might. have exerted itſelf in works ot 
general utility. He had, in ſpite of all the diſadvantages 
attending low birth and ſtraitened circumſtances, by the 
dint of his own capacity and inclination made conſiderable 
progreſs in mathematicks and philoſophy, acquired all the 
languages ancient and modern, and executed part of a 
Celtick dictionary, which, had he lived to execute it, might 
have thrown- ſome eſſential light upon the origin and ob. 
ſcurities of the European hiſtory. Convinced, at laſt, chat 
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ment, he wrote a ſhort poem in defence of ſuicide ; and, 
on the day fixed for his execution, opened the veins of his 
left arm with a razor, which he had concealed for that 
role. Though he was much weakened by the effuſion 
of blood, before this attempt was diſcovered ; yet, as the 
jnſttument had miſſed the artery, he did not expire until 
he was carried to the gibber, and underwent the fentence 
of the law. His body was conveyed to Knareiborough- 
reſt, and hung in chains, near the place where the mur— 
Jer was perpetrated. Theſe are ſome of the moſt remark- 
able that appeared among many other inſtances of homi— 
cide : a crime that prevails to a degree alike deplorable 
and ſurpriſing, even in a nation renowned for compaſſion 
and placability. But this will generally be the cate among 
people whoſe paſſions, naturally impetuous, are ill reſtrain— 
ed, by laws, and the regulations of civil ſociety, which 
the licentious do not fear, and the wicked hope to evade. 
The prince of Wales having, in the beginning of June, 
entered the two-and twentieth year of his age, the anniver- 
fary of his birth was celebrated with great rejoicings at 


court, and the King received compliments of congratula- 


tion on the majority of a prince, who ſeemed born to ful- 


41 the hopes and complete the happineſs of Great-Britain. 
The city of London pieſented an addreſs ro the king on 


this occaſion, replete with expreſſions of loyalty and affec- 


tion, alluring his majeſty, that no hoſtile threats could in- 
timidate a people animated by the love of liberty, who, 
confiding in the Divine Providence, and in his majeſty's 
experienced wiſdom and vigorous councils, were refolved 


to exert their utmoſt efforts towards enabling their ſove- 


reign to repel the inſults and defeat the attempts made by 


the ancient enemies of his crown and kingdom. Congra- 


tulations of the ſame kind were offered by other cities, 
towns, Corporations, and communities, who vied with 
each other in profeſſions of attachment; and, indeed, there 
was not. the leaſt trace of diſaffection perceivable at this 
juncture in any part of the ifland. 

So little were the citizens of London diſtreſſed by the 
expence, or incommoded by the operations of the war, 
that they found leifure to plan, and funds to execute mag- 
nificent works of art, for the ornament of the metropolis, 
and the convenience of commerce. 
an act of parliament, empowering them to build a new 
bridge over the Thames, from Black- friars to the oppoſite 
ſhore, about mid way between thoſe of London and Weſt— 
minſter. Commiſſioners were appointed to put this act in 
execu: ion; and, at a court of common- council, it was re- 
ſolved that a ſum not excecding 144, oool. ſhould be forth- 


with raiſed, within the. ſpace of eight years, by inſtal- 


ments, not exceeding 30,000l. in one year, to be paid into 
the chamber of London ; that the perſons advancing the 
goney ſhould have an intereſt at the rate of 4]. per cent. 
per annum, to be paid half yearly by the chamberlain, yet 
redeemable at the expiration of the firſt 10 years; and that 
the chamberlain ſhould affix the city's ſeal to ſuch inſtru— 
ments as the committee might think fit to give for ſecurin 
the payment of the ſaid annuities. Such were the firſt x 
ſectual ſteps taken towards the execution of the laudable 
meaſure, which met with the molt obſtinate oppoſition in 
the ſequel, from the narrow views of particular people, as 
well as from the prejudice of party. . | 

The ſpirit that now animated the citizens of London was 


ſuch as [mall difficulties did not retard, and even conſidera- 


ble loſſes could not diſcourage. In the month of November 
the city was expoſed to a dangerous conflagration, kindled 
in the night by accident in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Exchange, which burned with great fury, notwithſtanding 
the aſſiſtance of firemen and engines employed under the 
perlonal direction of the magiſtracy, conſumed a good 
number of houſes, and damaged many more. That whole 
quarter of the town was filled with conſternation : ſome 1n- 
dividuals were beggared ; one or two periſhed in the flames, 
and {ome were buried in the ruins of the houſes that ſunk 
under the diſaſter. 

The ferment of mind ſo peculiar to the natives of Great- 
Britain, excited by a ſtrong mixture of genius and caprice, 
pathon and philoſophy, ſtudy and conjecture, produced at 
this period tome flowers of improvement, in different arts 


In the ſpring of this year the liberal arts ſuſtained a lamentable loſs in the 
death of George Frederick Handel, the moſt celebrated maſter in muſic 
which his age had produced, He was by birth a German; but had ſtudied 
in Italy, and afterwards ſettled in England, where he met with the moſt fa- 
Vourable reception, and refided above half a century, univerſally admired 
or his ſtupendous genius in the ſublime parts of muſical compoſition. 

One would be apt to imagine that there was ſomething in the conſtitution 


They had obtained 


of the air at this period, which was particularly unfavourable to old age, in- 


n e . 
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and ſciences, that ſeemed to promiſe fruit of public utility. 
Several pertons invented methods for diſcovering the longi— 
tude at ſea, and great deſideratum in navigation, for the 
aſcertainment of which ſo many nations have offered a pub- 
lic recompence, and in the inveſtigation of which fo many 


mathematical heads have been diſordered; Some of thote 
who now appeared candidates for the prize deſerved encou- 
ragement tor the ingenuity of their ſeveral ſyſtems; but he 
who ſeemed to enjoy the pre-eminence in the opinion and 
favour of the public, was mr. Irwin a native of Iced, who 
contrived a chair ſo artfully poiſed, that a perion fitting in 
it on board a ſhip, even in a rough fea, can, through a 
teleſcope, oblerve the immerſion and emerſion of Jupites's 
ſatellites, without being interrupted or incommoded by the 
motion of the veſſel. This gentleman was favoured with 
the aſſiſtance and protection of commodore lord Howe, in 
whole preſence the experiment was tried in leveral ſhips at 
fea with ſuch ſuccels, that he granted a certificate, fignify- 


ing his approbation; and in conſequence of this, mr. Irwin 


is 141d to have obtained a conſiderable reward from the 
board of admiralty. 535 

The people of England, happy in their ſituation, felt 
none of the ſtorms of war and deloJation which ravaged the 


neighbouring countries; but, enriched by a furpriting 


augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all the fecurn of 
peace, and all the pleaſures of taſte and affluence. The 
univerſity of Oxford having conferred the office of their 
chancellor, vacant by the death of the earl of Arran, u on 
another nobleman of equal honour and integrity, namely, 
the ear] of Weſtmorland, he made a public entrance into 
that celebrated leat of learning with great magnificence, 


and was enſtalled amidſt the encznia, which were celebrat- 


ed with ſuch claſſical elegance of pomp, as might have ri- 
valled the chief Roman feſtival of the Auguſtan age. The 
chancellor elect was attended by a ſplendid train of the nobi- 
lity and perſons of diſtinction. The city of Octord was filled 
with a vaſt concourte of ſtrangers. The proceſlions were 
contrived with taſte, and conducted with decorum. The 
inſtallation was performed with the molt ſtriking folemnity, 
The congratulatory verſes, and public ſpeeches, breathed the 


ſpirit of old Rome; and the ceremony was cloſed by dr, 


King, that venerable ſage of St. Mary Hall, who pronounc- 
ed an oration in praiſe of the new chancellor with all the flow 
of Tully, animated by-the fire of Demoſthenes. 

We ſhall conclude the remarkable incidents of this year 4, 


that are detached from the proſecution of the war, with the 


detail of an event eqaally ſurpriſing and deplorable :—A 
ſloop called the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries to New- 
York, met with fuch unfavourable weather, that ſhe was 
detained 195 days in the paſſage, and the proviſions of the 
ſhip was altogether expended before the firit 5o days were 
clapled. The wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, 


and all their ſhoes on board : at length, being reduced to 


the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to caſt lots for their lives, 


that the body of him upon whom the lot ſhould fall might 
ſerve for ſome time to ſupport the ſurvivors. The wretched 
victim was one Antonio Galatia, a Spaniſh gentleman and 
paſſenger. Him they ſhot with a muſquer ; and having 
cut off his head, threw it overboard ; but the entrails, and 
the reſt of the carcaſe, they greedily devoured. This hor- 
red banquet having, as it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, 
they began to talk of another ſacrifice, from which, how- 
ever, they were diverted by the influence and remonſtrances 
of their captain, who prevailed upon them to be ſatistied 
with a miſerable allowance to each per diem, cit from a 
pair of leather breeches found in the cabbin. Upon this 
calamitous pittance, re-enforced with the grafts which ge 
plentifully upon the dec, theſe poor bo 2h: made ſhitt to 
ſubſiſt for 20 days, at the expiration of which they we:e 
relieved, and taken on board one captain Brauſhaw, who 
chanced to fall in with them at ſea. By this time the whole 
crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualed and emaci- 
ated, as to exhibit an appearance at once piteous and ter ri— 
ble; and fo reduced in point of ſtrength, that it was found 
neceſlary to ule ropes and tackle for hoiſting. them from 


one ſhip to the other. The circumſtance of the lot falling 


upon the Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on board, 
encourages a ſuſpicion that foul play was offered to this un- 


aſmuch as, in the compaſs of a few months, the following perſons, remark- 
able for their longevity, died in the kingdom of Scotland: William Barnes, 
who had been above 7o years a ſervant in the family of Brodie, died there, 
at the age of 109, Catharine Mackenzie died in Rolsſhire, at the age of 
118. Janet Blair, deceaſed at Monemuſk, in the ſhire of Aberdeen, turn- 
ed of 112, Alexander Stephens, in Bamfiſhire, at the age of 108. Janet 
Harper, at Bains-hole, at the age of 107. Daniel Cameron, in Rannach, 
married when he was turned of 100, and ſurvived his mattiage 30 years, 
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fortunate ſtranger; but the moſt remarkable part of this whole 
incident is, that the maſter and crew could not contrive 
ſome ſort of tackle to catch fiſh, with which the ſea every 
where abounds, and which, no doubt, might be caught with 
the help of a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind 
were provided in every ſhip, they would probably prevent 
all choſe tragical events at ſea that are occaſioned by 
famine. 

Previous to the more capital operations in war, we ſhall 
particularize the moſt remarkable captures that were made 
upon the enemy by ſingle ſhips of war, during the courſe of 
this ſummer and autumn. In the month of February, a 
French privateer belonging to Granville, called the Mar- 
quis de Marigny, having on board near 200 men, and 
mounted with 20 cannon, was taken by captain Parker, 
commander of his majeſty's ſhip the Montague ; who like- 
wiſe made prize of a ſmaller armed veſſel, from Dunkirk, 
of eight cannon and 60 men. About the ſame period, cap- 
tain Graves, of the Unicorn, brought in the Moras privatcer, 
of St. Maloes, carrying 200 men, and 22 cannon. Two 
large merchant-ſhips, loaded on the French king's account 
for Martinique, with proviſion, clothing, and arms, for the 
troops on that iſland, were taken by captain Lendrick, com- 
mander of the Brilliant ; and an Engliſh tranſport from St. 
John's, having 400 French priſoners on board, periſhed near 
the Weltern iflands. Within the circle of the fame month, 
a large French ſhip from St. Domingo, richly laden fell in 
with the Favourite ſhip of war, and was carried into Gib— 
raltar. 

In the month of February, captain Hood, of his majeſty's 
frigate the Veſta], belonging to a ſmall ſquadron command- 
ed by admiral Holmes, who had failed for the Welt-Indies 
in January, being advanced a conſiderable way a-head of 

the fleet, deſcried and gave chaſe to a ſail, which proved to 
be a French frigate called the Bellona, of-: 20 men, and 32 
great guns, commanded by the count de Beauhonoire. 
Captain Hood, having made a ſignal to the admiral, con- 
tinued the chaſe until he advanced within half muſquet- 


ſhort of the enemy, and then poured in a broadſide, which 


was immediately retorted. The engagement thus begun 
was maintained with great vigour on both fides for the 
ſpace of four hours; at the expiration of which the Bellona 
ſtruc, after having loſt all her maſts and rigging, together 
with about 40 men killed in the action. Nor was the victor 
in a much better condition. Thirty men were killed and 
wounded on board the Veſtal. Immediately after the ene- 
my ſubmitted, all her rigging being deſtroyed by the ſhor, 
the topmaſts fell overboard ; and ſhe was otherwiſe ſo much 
damaged, that ſhe could not proceed on her voyage. Cap- 
tain Hood, therefore, returned with his prize to Spithead ; 
and afterwards met with a gracious reception from his ma- 
Jelty, on account of the valour and conduct he had dit- 
played on this occaſion. The Bellona had failed in Janu- 
ary from the iſland of Martinique, along with the Floriſ- 
fant, and another French frigate, from which ſhe had been 
ſeparated in the paflage. Immediately after this exploit, 
captain Elliot, of the Aolus frigate, accompanied by the 
Iſis, made prize of a French ſhip, the Mignonne, of 20 guns, 
and 140 men, one of four trigates employed as convoy 
to a large fleet of merchant-ſhips, near the iſland of 
Rhee. 1 
In the month of March, the Engliſh frigates the South- 
ampton and Melampe, commanded by the captains Gil- 
chriſt and Hotham, being at ſea to the northward on a 
cruiſe, fell in with the Danac, a French ſhip of 40 cannon, 
and 330 men, which was engaged by captain Hotham in 
a (hip of half the force, who maintained the battle a con- 
ſiderable time with admirable gallantry, before his con- 
lort could come to his aſſiſtance. As they fought in the 
dark captain Gilchriſt was obliged to lie by for ſome time, 
becauſe he could not diſtinguiſh the one from the other; 
but no ſooner did the day appear than he bore down upon 
the Danae with his uſual impetuoſity, and ſoon compelled 
her to ſurrender: the did not ſtrike, however, until 30 or 
40 of her men were ſlain: and the gallant captain Gil- 
chriſt received a grape-ſhot in his ſhoulder, which, though 
it did not deprive him of life, yet rendered him incapable 
of future ſervice: a misfortune the more to be lamented, 
as it happened to a brave officer in the vigour of his age, 
and in the midſt of a ſanguinary war, which might have 
allorded him many other opportunities of ſignalizing his 
courage for the honour and advantage of his country. 
Another remarkable exploit was achieved about the ſame 
juncture by captain Barrington, commander of the ſhip 
Achilles, mounted with 60 cannon, who, to the weſtward 
ot Cape-Fineſterre, encountered a French ſhip of equal 


Eaſtwood. 
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force, called the count de St. Florintin, bound from Cape- 
Frangois on the iſland of Hiſpaniolo to Rochefort, unde. 
the command of the ſieur de Montay, who was obliged t, 
{trike, after a cloſe and obſtinate engagement, in which he 
himſelf was mortally wounded, a great number of his men 
flain, and his ſhip fo damaged, that ſhe was with difficult. 
brought into Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained the 


victory at the expence of about 25 men killed and wounded, 


and all his rigging, which the enemy's ſhot rendered uſele{; 
Two ſmall privateers from Dunkirk were alfo taken, one 
called the Marquis de Bareil, by the Brilliant, which car. 
ried her into Kinſale in Ireland; the other called the Car;1. 
loneur, which ſtruc to the Grace cutter, aſſiſted by the 
boats of the ſhip Rocheſter, commanded by captain Duff, 


who ſent her into the Downs. 


About the latter end of March, captain Samuel Falkner 
in the ſhip Windſor, of 60 guns, cruiſing to the weltward, 
diſcovered four large ſhips to leeward, which, when he ap- 
proached them, formed the line of battle a-head, in orde; 
to give him a warm reception. He accordingly cloſed with 
the ſternmoſt ſhip, which ſuſtained his fire about an hour, 
then the other three bearing away with all the ſail the 
could carry, ſhe ſtruc her colours, and was conducted 0 
Liſbon. She proved to be the Duc de Chartres, pierced for 
60 cannon, though at that time carrying no more than 2, 
with a complement of zoo men, about zo of whom were 
killed in the action. She belonged, with the other three 
that eſcaped, to the French Eaft-India company, was load. 
ed with gunpowder and naval ſtores, and bound for Po. 
dicherry. 
querant, the one from Dunkirk, and the other from Chcr. 
bourg, were taken and carried into Plymouth by captain 
Hughs, of his majeſty's frigate the Tamer. A third, cailed 
the Deſpatch, from Morlaix, was brought into Penzance 
by the Diligence floop, under the command of Captain 
A fourth, called the Baſque, from Bayonne, 
furniſhed with 22 guns, and above 200 men, fell into the 
hands of captain Parker, of the Brilliant, who convered 
her into Plymouth. 


oft Yarmouth. In the month of May a French frigate, 
called the Arethuſa, mounted with 32 cannon, manned 
with a large complement of hands, under the command of 
the marquis de Vaudrieul, ſubmitted to two Britiſh frigates, 
the Venus and the Thames, commanded by the captains 
Harriſon and Colby, after a warm engagement, in which <9 
men were killed and wounded on the fide of the enemy. 
In the beginning of June an armed ſhip belonging to Dun- 
kirk, was brought into the Downs, by captain Angel, of 
the Stag; and a privatcer of force, called the Countels de 
la Serre, was ſubdued and taken, after an obſlinare 
action, by captain Moore, of his majeſty's ſhip the Ad- 
venture. 

Several àrmed ſhips of the enemy, and rich prizes, were 
taken in the Weſt-Indies, particularly two French frigaics, 
and two Dutch ſhips with French commodities, all richly 
laden, by ſome of the ſhips of the {quadron which vice-ad- 
miral Coats commanded on the Jamaica ſtation. A filth, 
called the Velour, from St. Domingo, with a valuable car- 
go on board, being fortified with 20 cannon, and above 109 


men, fell in with the Favourite floop of war, under the 


command of captain Edwards, who, after an obſtinate dit 
pute, carried her in triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Chril- 
topher's, in the Welt-Indies, captain Collingwood, com— 
mander of the king's ſhip the Creſcent, attacked two French 
frigates, the Amethyſte and Berkeley; the former of Which 
eſcaped, after a warm engagement, in which the Creſcent 
rigging was fo much damaged, that ſhe could not purtuc: 
but the other was taken, and conveyed into the harbour ot 
Baſſeterre. Notwithſtanding the vigilance and courage ot 
the Engliſh cruiſers in thoſe ſeas, the French privatcers 
{warmed to ſuch a degree, that in the courſe of this yea! 
they took above 200 fail of Britiſh ſhips, valued at 609,009). 
ſterling. This their ſucceſs is the more remarkable, as h. 
this time the iſland of Guadaloupe was in poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, and commodore Moore commanded a numerous 
ſquadron in thoſe very latitudes. | 

In the beginning of October, the Hercules* ſhip of war, 
mounted with 74 guns, under the command of captain Por- 
ter, cruiſing in the chops of the channel, deſcried to wind- 


ward a large ſhip, which proved to be the Floriſſant, of the 


ſame force with the Hercules. Her commander, percel\: 
ing the Engliſh ſhip giving chaſe, did not ſeem to decline 
the action; but bore down upon her in a ſlanting direction, 
and the engagement began with great fury. In a little 


Two privateers, called La Chaſſeur and Le Con. 


Captain Antrobus, of the Surprife, 
took the Vieux, a privateer of Bourdeaux; and a fifth, 
from Dunkirk, ſtruc to captain Knigbt, of the Liverpool, 
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time, the Hercules having loſt her top-maſt, and all her 
rigging being ſhot away, the enemy took advantage of this 
diſaſter, made the beſt of his way, and was purſued till eight 
o'clock next morning, when he eſcaped behind the ifle of 
Oleron. Captain Porter was wounded in the head with a 
rape-ſhot, and loſt the uſe of one leg in the engagement. 
Having taken notice of all the remarkable captures and 
exploits that were made and achieved by ſingle ſhips ſince 
the commencement of the preſent year, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to deſcribe the actions that were performed in this 
period by the different ſquadrons that conſtituted the naval 
power of Great-Britain. Intelligence having been received 
that the enemy meditated an invaſion upon {ome of the Bri- 
tiſh territories, and that a number of flat-bottomed boats 
were prepared at Havre-de-Grace, for the purpole of dil- 
3 troops, rear-admiral Rodney was, in the be— 
ginning of July, detached with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and 
bombs to annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of France. 
He accordingly anchored in the road of Havre, and made 
a diſpoſition to execute the inſtructions he had received. 
The bomb-veſlels being placed in the narrow channel of the 
river leading to Honfleur, began to throw their ſhells, and 
continued the bombardment for 52 hours, without inter- 
miſſion, during which a numerous body of French troops 
was employed in throwing up entrenchments, erecting new 
batteries, and firing both with ſhot and ſhells upon the aſ- 
ſailants. The town was ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and 
burned with great fury; ſome of the boats were overturned, 
and a few of them reduced to aſhes, while the inhabitants 
forſook the place in the utmoſt conſternation; nevertheleis, 
the damage done to the enemy was too inconliderable to 
make amends for the expence of the armament, and the 
loſs of 1900 ſhells and 1100 carcaſſes, which were expened 
in this expedition. Bombardments of this kind are at beſt 
but expenſive and unprofitable operations, and may be 
deemed a barbarous method of proſecuting war, inaimuch 
as the damage falls upon the wretched inhabitants, who 
had given no cauſe of offence, and who are generally {pared 
by an humane enemy, unleſs they have commuted fome 
particular act of provocation. | 
The honour of the Britiſh flag was much more effectually 
aſſerted by the gallant admiral Boſcawen, who, as we have 
already obſerved, was entruſted with the conduct of a ſqua- 
dron in the Mediterranean. It muſt be owned, however, 
that his firſt attempt favoured of temerity. Having in vain 
diſplayed the Britiſh flag in fight of Toulon, by way of de- 
hance to the French fleet that lay there at anchor, he order- 
ed three ſhips of the line, commanded by the captains Smith, 


Harland, and Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips that 


lay cloſe to the mouth of the harbour. They accordingly 
approached with great intrepedity, and met with a very 
warm reception from divers batteries which they had not 


before perceived. Two ſmall torts they attempted to de- 


ſtroy, and cannonaded for ſome time with great fury; but 
being over-matched by ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſid- 
ing into a calm, they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and were 
towed off with great difficulty, in a very ſhattered condition. 
The admiral ſeeing three of his beſt ſhips ſo roughly hand- 
led in this enterprize, returned to Gibraltar in ordef to re- 
fit; and M. dela Clue, the French commander of the {qua- 
d ron at Toulon, ſeized this opportunity of ſailing, in hopes 
of paſſing the Straits mouth unobſerved, his fleet conſiſting 

of twelve large ſhips, and three frigates. Admiral Bol- 
cawen, who commanded fourteen fail of the line, with two 
frigates, and as many fire-ſhips, having refitted his ſqua- 
dron, detached one frigate to cruiſe off Malaga, and ano- 
ther to hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta-point ; with a 
view to keep a good look-out, and give timely notice in 
caſe the enemy ſhould approach. On the 17th day of Au- 
guſt, at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar frigate made a 
ſignal that fourteen ſail appeared on the Barbary ſhore, to 
the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon which the Enghſh admiral 
immediately heaved up his anchors and went to ſea: at day- 
light he deſcried ſeven large ſhips lying to; but when the 
Engliſh ſquadron forebore to anſwer their ſignal, they diſ- 
covered their miſtake, ſet all their fails, and made the beſt 
of their way. This was the greater part of the French 
ſquadron commanded by M. de la Clue, from whom five 
of his large ſhips and 3 frigates had ſeparated in the night. 
Even now, perhaps, he might have eſcaped, had he not been 
_ obliged to wait for the Souveraine, which was a heavy 
lailer. At noon the wind, which had blown a freſh gale, 
died away, and although admiral Boſcawen had made ſignal 
to chaſe, and engage in a line of battie a-head, it was not 
till half an hour fer two that ſome of his headmoſt ſhips 
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could cloſe with the rear of the enemy; which, though 
greatly out-numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. 
The Englith admiral, without waiting to return the fire of 
the ſternmoſt, which he received as he palied, uſed all his 
endeavours to come up with the Ocean, which M. de la 
Clue commanded in perſon; and about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, running athwart her hawſe, poured into her a fu- 
rious broadſide; thus the engagement began with equal 
vigour on both fides. This diſpute, however, was of ſhort 
duration. In about half an hour admiral Boſcawen's mizen- 
maſt and topfail-yards were ſhot away; and the enemy 
hoiſted all the fail they could carry. Mr Bofcawen having 
ſhifted his flag from the Namur to the Newark, joined fome 
other ſhips in attacking the Centaur, of 74 guns, which, 
being thus overpowered, was obliged to turrender. The 
Britiſh admiral purſued them all night, during which the 
Souveraine, and the Guerrier, altered their courte, and de- 
ſerted their commander. At day-break, M. de la Clue, 
whole left leg had been broke in the engagement, perceiv- 
ing the Engliſh ſquadron crow-ing all their fails to come 


up with him, and finding himfclt on the coaſt of Portugal. 


determined to burn his ſhips, rather than they ſhould fall 
into. the hands of the victors. "The Ocean was run athore 
two leagues from Lagos, near the fort of Almadana, the 
commander ot which fired three ſhot at the Engliſh; ano- 
ther captain of the French {quadron followed the example 
of his commander, and both endeavoured to difernbark 
their men, but the ſea being rough, this proved a very te- 
dious and difficult attempt. The captains of the Teme- 
raire and Modeſte, inſtead of deſtroying their ſhips, anchor- 
ed as near as they could to the torts Xavier and Lagres, in 
hopes of enjoying their protection; but in this hope they 


were diſappointed. M. de la Clue had been landed, and 
the command of the Ocean was left to the count de Carne, 
who, having received one broadſide from the America, ftruc. 


his colours, and the Engliſh took poſleffion of this noble 


prize, the beſt ſhip in the French navy, mounted with 80 


cannon. Captain Bently, of the Warſpight, who had re- 


markably tgnalized himielt by his courage during the ac- 


tion of the preceding day, attacked the Temeraire, of 74 
guns, and brought her off with little damage. Vice-adnu- 
ral Broderick, the ſecond in command, advancing with his 
diviſion, burned the Redoubtable, of 74 guns, which was 
bulged, and abandoned by her men and officers; but they 
made prize of the Modeſte, carrying 64 guns, which had 
not been much injured in the engagement. This victory 
was obtained by the Engliſh admiral at a very ſmall ex- 
pence of men; the whole number of the killed and wound- 
ed not exceeding 250 on board of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
though the carnage among the enemy mult have been much 
more. conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French embaſſador at Liſbon, owned that on board of his 
own ſhip, the Ocean, 100 men were killed on the ſpot, and 
70 dangerouſly wounded : but the moſt ſcvere circumſtance 
of this diſaſter was the lots of four capital ſhips, two ot 
which were deſtroyed, and the other two brought in tri— 
umph to England, to be numbered among the belt bottoms 


of the Britiſh navy. What augmented the good fortune 


of the victors, was, that not one officer loſt his life in the 
engagement. Captain Bently, whom the admiral diſpatch— 


ed to England with the tidings of his fuccels, met witii a 


gracious reception from the king, who knighted him tor 


his gallantry. 

As wepꝛopoſe to throw together all the naval tranſactions 
of the year, efpecially thoſe that happened in the European 
ſeas, that they may be comprehended as it were in one view, 
we muſt now, without regard to time, poſtpone many pre- 
vious events of importance, and record the laſt action by 
ſea that in the courſe of this year diſtinguiſhed the flag of 
Great-Britain. The court of Verſailles, in order to em- 
barrace the Britiſh miniſtry, and divert the attention from 


all external expeditions, had in the winter projected a 
plan for invading ſome part of the Britiſh dominions; 


and in the beginning of the year had actually begun 
to make preparations on different parts of the coalt tor 
carrying this deſign into execution. Even as far bac as 
the latter end of May, meſſages from the king to both 
houſes of parliament were delivered by the earl of Holder- 
neſſe and mr. Pitt, the two ſecretaries of ſtate, ſignifying 
that his majeſty had received advices of preparations mak- 
ing by the French court, with a deſign to invade Great-Br1- 
tain: that though perſuaded, by the univerſal zeal and af- 
fection of his people, any ſuch attempt muſt under the blet- 
ſing of God, end in the deſtruction of thoſe who engaged 
in it: yet he apprehended he ſhould not act conſiſtent with 
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that paternal care and concern which he had always ſhown 
for the ſatery and preſervation of his ſubjects, if he omitted 
any means in his power which might be neceſſary for their 
detence; he therefore acquainted e eee with his 
having received repeated intelligence of the enemy's prepa- 
rations, to the end that his majeſty might, if he ſhould think 
proper, in purſuance of the late act of parliament, cauſe 
the militia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be neceſſary, to 


be drawn out and embodied, in order to march as occaſion 


ſhould require, Theſe meflages were no ſooner read, 
than each houle ſeparately reſolved to preſent an addrels, 


thanking his majeſty for having communicated this intelli- 


gence; atfuring him that they would, with their lives and 
fortunes, ſupport him againſt all attempts whatever : that, 
warmed with affection and zeal for his perſon and govern- 
ment, and animated by indignation at the daring defigns 
of an enemy whoſe fleet had hitherto ſhunned the terror of 
the Britiſh navy, they would cheartullp exert their utmoſt 
effort to repel all inſults, and effectually enable their ſove- 
reign not only to diſappoint the atremps of France, but, 
by the bleſſing of God, turn them to their own confuſion. 
The commons at the ſame time reſolved upon another ad- 
dreſs, defiring his majeſty would give directions to his lieu- 
tenants of the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places within 
South-Britain, to uſe the utmoſt diligence and attention in 
executing the ſeveral acts of parliament made for the better 
ordering the militia. NE 

Theſe andother precautionary ſteps were accordingly taken; 
but the adminiſtration wiſely placed their chief dependence 
upon the ſtrength of the navy, part of which was ſo divided 
and ſtationed, as to bloc up all the harbours of France in 
which the enemy were known to make any naval armament 
of conſequence. We have ſeen in what manner rear-admiral 


Rodney viſited the town and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, 


and ſcoured that part of the coaſt in ſucceſſive cruiſes: we 
have alſo recorded the expedition and victory of admiral ' 
Boſcawen over the ſquadron of La Clue, which was equip- 
ped at Toulon, with a deſign to aſſiſt in the projected inva- 


tion. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the French miniſtry 


perſiſted in their deſigu; towards the execution of which 
they had prepared another conſiderable fleet, 1n the har- 
bours of Rochefort, Breſt, and Port-Louis, to be com- 
manded by M. de Conflans, and re-enforced by a conſider- 


able body of troops, which were actually aſſembled under 


Duc d*Aiguillon, at Vannes, in Lower Bretagne. Flat- 


bottomed boats and tranſports to be uſed in this expedition 


were prepared in different ports on the coaſt of France; 
and a {mall ſquadron was equipped at Dunkirk, under the 


command of an enterprizing adventurer, called Thurot, 


who had, in the courſe of the preceding year ſignaliſed 
his courage and conquct in a large privateer called the 


Belleiſle, which had ſcoured the North ſeas, taken a num- 


ber of ſhips, and at one time maintained an obſtinate battle 
againſt two Engliſh frigates, which were obliged to deſiſt, 
after having received conſiderable damage. This man's 
name became a terror to the merchants of Great-Britain; 
tor his valour was not more remarkable in battle than his 
conduct in eluding the purſuit of the Britiſh cruiſers, who 
were ſucceſſively detached in queſt of him, through every 
part of the German ocean and North ſea, as far as the iſlands 
of Orkney. It muſt be likewiſe owned, for the honour of 
human nature, that this bold mariner, though deſtitute of - 
the advantages of birth and education, was remarkably. 
diſtinguiſhed by his generoſity and compaſſion to æhoſe who 
had the misfortune to fall into his power; and that his de- 
portment in every reſpect entitled him to a much more ho- 
nourable rank 1n the tervice of his country. The court of 
Vertailles were not inſenſible of his merit. He obtained a 
commiſſion from the French king, and was veſted with the 
command of the {mall armament now fitting out in the har- 
bour of Dunkirk. * The Britiſh government being appriſed 
of all theſe particulars, took ſuch meaſures to defeat the 
purpoled invaſion as muſt have conveyed a very high idea 
of the power of Great-Britain to thoſe who conſidered, that, 
excluſive of the force oppoſed to this deſign, they at the 
lame time carried on the moſt vigorous and important ope- 
rations of war in Germany, America, the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies. Thurot's armament at Dunkirk was watched by 


an Engliſh ſquadron in the Downs, commanded by com- 


modore Boys; the port of Havre was guarded by rear-ad- 
miral Rodney; mr. Boſcawen had been ſtationed off Tou- 
lon, and the coaſt of Vannes was ſcoured by a ſmall ſqua- 
dron detached from fir Edward Hawke, who had during 
the ſummer blocked up the harbour of Breſt, where Con- 
flans lay with his fleet, in order to be joined by the other 


diviſions of the armament. Theſe different ſquadrons of 


poſed to diſembark a body of troops in Ireland. Thurot 


land, that he might alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and mak: 


having on board a train of artillery, with ſaddles, and othe: 


ſhips and frigates, under the command of captain Duff, 


Britiſh ſquadron, commanded by fir Edward Hawke, fir 


rived from America, were ordered to put to fea, and every 
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the Britiſh navy were connected by a chain of ſeparate 
cruiſers ; ſo that che whole coaſt of France, from Dunkirk 
to the extremity of Bretagne, was diſtreſſed by an actual 
blockade, | | * 81 

The French miniſtry being thus hampered, forbore their 
attempt upon Britain; and the projected invaſion ſeemed 
to hang in ſuſpence till the month of Auguſt, in the begin. 
ning of which their army in Germany was defeated at Min. 
den. Their deſigus in that country being baſfled by this 
diſaſter, they ſeemed to convert their chief attention to their 
ſea-armament; the preparations were reſumed with re. 
doubled vigour; and even after the defeat of La Clue, they 
reſolved to try their fortune in a deſcent. They now pro. 


received orders to fail from Dunkirk with the firſt opportu- 
nity, and ſhape his courſe round the northern parts of Scot- 


a diverſion from that part where Conflans intended to effec. 
tuate the diſembarkation of His forces. The tranſpor:. 
and ſhips of war were aſſembled at Breſt and Rochefort, 


accoutrements for cavalry, to be mounted in Ireland; and 
a body of French troops, including part of the Iriſh brigade, 
was kept in readineſs to embark. The execution of this 
ſcheme was, however, prevented by the vigilance of (ir 
Edward Hawke, who blocked up the harbour of Breſt with 
a fleet of 23 capital ſhips; while another ſquadron of ſmaller 


continued to cruiſe along the French coaſt, from port 
L'Orient, in Bretagne, to the point of St. Gilles in Poitou. 
At length, however, in the beginning of November, the 


Charles Hardy, and rear-admiral-Geary, were driven from 
the coaſt of France by ſtreſs of weather, and on the th day 
of the month anchored in Torbay. The French admira], 
Conflans, ſnatched this opportunity of failing from Breſt, 
with 21 fail of the line and four frigates, in hopes of being 
able to deſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron commanded by capt. 
Duff, before the large fleet could return from the coaſt of 
England. Sir Edward Hawke having received intelligence 
that the French fleet had failed from Breſt, immediately 
ſtood to ſea, in order to purſue them; and in the mean 
time, the government iſſued orders for guarding all thoſe 
parts of the coaſt that were thought the moſt expoſed to a 
deſcent. The land-forces were put in motion, and quar- 
tered along the ſhore of Kent and Suſſex: all the ſhips of 
war in the different harbours, even thoſe that had juſt ar- 
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ſtep was taken to diſconcert the deſigns of the enemy. 

While theſe meaſures were taken with equal vigour and 
deliberation, fir Edward Hawke ſteered his courſe directly 
for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, which he ſuppoſed 
would be the rendezvous of the French ſquadron: but, not- 
withſtanding his utmoſt efforts, he was driven by a hard 
gale conſideràbly tothe weſtward, where he was joined by. 
two frigates, the Maiditone and Coventry. Theſe he di- 
rected to keep a- head of the ſquadron. The weather grow- 
ing more moderate, the former made a ſignal for ſeeing a 
fleet, on the 2oth day of November, at half an hour paſt 
eight o'clock in the morning, and in an hour afterwards 
diſcovered them to be the enemy's ſquadron. They were 
at that time in chaſe of captain Duff's ſquadron, which now 
joined the large fleet, after having run fome riſque of be- 
ing taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the Maiditone 
gave the firſt notice, had formed the line a-breaft, now per- 
ceiving that the French admiral endeavoured to eſcape with 
all the ſail he could carry, threw out a fignal for ſeven ot 
his ſhips that were neareſt the enemy to chaſe, and endea- 
'voured to detain them, until they could be re-enforced by 
the reſt of the ſquadron, which were ordered to form into 
a line of battle a-head, as they had chaſed, that no time 
might be loſt in the purſuit. Conſidering the roughneſs of 
the weather, which was extremely tempeſtuous; the nature 
of the coaſt, which is in this place rendered very hazardous 
by a great number of ſand-banks, ſhoals, rocs, and iſlands, 
as entirely unknown to the Britiſh ſailors, as they were fa- 
miliar to the French navigators; the dangers of a ſhort day, 
dark night, and a lee-ſhore ; it required extraordinary re- 
ſolution in the Engliſh admiral to attempt hoſtilities on this | 
occaſion : but fir Edward Hawke, ſteeled with the integri- 
ty and fortitude of his own heart, animated by a warm love 
for his country, and well acquainted with the importance 
of the ſtake on which the ſafety of that ꝙuntry in a great 
meaſure depended, was reſolved to run extraordinary 
riſques in his endeavours to fruſtrate at once a boaſted 
ſcheme projected for the annoyance of his fellow-lubjcct+: 
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With reſpect to his ſhips of the line, he had but the ad- 


vantage of one in point of number, and no ſuperiority in 
men or metal, conſequently, M. de Conflans might have 
hazarded a fair battle on the open fea, without any impu- 
tation of temerity : but he thought proper to play a more 
artful game, though it did not ſucceed according to his 
expectation. He kept his fleet in a body, and retired cloſe 
in ſhore, with a view to draw the Englith ſquadron among 
the ſhoals and iſlands, on which he hoped they would pay 
dear for their raſhneſs and impetuoſity, while he and his 
officers, who were perfectly acquainted with the navigati- 
on could either ftay, and take advantage of the diſaſter, or, 
'{ hard preſſed, retire through channels unknown to the 
Britiſh pilots. At half an hour after two the van of the 
Engliſh fleet began che engagement with the rear of the 
enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleifle. Every ſhip as 
he advanced poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of the 
French, and bore down upon their van, leaving the rear to 
thoſe that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal 
George, of 110 guns, reſerved his fire in paſſing through 
the rear of the enemy, and ordered his maſter to bring him 
along-fide of the French admiral, who commanded in per- 
ſon on board the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted with 80 can- 
non, and provided with a complement of 1200 men. When 
the pilot remonſtrated that he could not obey his command, 
without the moſt imminent riſque of running upon a ſhoal, 
the brave veteran replied, © you have done your duty in 
ſhowing the danger ; now you are to comply with my order, 


and lay me along-tide the Soleil Royal.” His wiſh was gra- 


tified: the Royal George ranged up with the French admiral. 
The Thelee, another large ſhip of the enemy, running 
up between the two commanders, ſuſtained the fire that 
was reſerved for the Soleil Royal; but in returning the 


firſt broadſide toundered, in conſequence of the high ſea 


that entered her lower dec-ports, and filled her with water. 
Nothwithſtanding the boiſterous weather, a great number 
of ſhips on both fides fought with equal fury and dubious 
ſucceſs, till about four in the afternoon, when the Formi— 
dable ftruc her colours. The Superbe ſhared the fate of 
the © hcelee in going to the bottom. The Hero hauled 
down her colours in token of ſubmiſſion, and dropped an- 
chor; but the wind was ſo high, that no boat could be 
ſent to take poſſeſſion. By this time day- light began to 
f1il, and the greater part of the French fleet efcaped un- 
der cover of the darkneſs. Night approaching, the wind 
blowing with augmented violence on a lce-ſhore, and the 
Britiſh tquadron being entangled among unknown fhoal; 
and iſlands, fir Edward Hawke made the fignal for anchor- 
ing to the weſtward of the ſmall iſland Dumet ; and here 
the fleet remained all night in a very dangerous riding, 
alarmed by the fury of the ſtorm, and the incetlant firing 
ok guns of diſtreſs, without their knowing whether it pro- 
ceeded from friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, un- 
der favour of the night, anchored alſo in the midſt of the 
Britiſh ſquadron; but at day-break M. de Conflans order- 
ed her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove a-ſhore to the welt- 
ward of Crozie. The Engliſh admiral immediately made 
ſignal to the Eſſex to ſlip cable, and purſue her; and, in 
obeying this order, ſhe ran unfortunately on a fand-bank 
called Lefour, where the Reſolution, another thip of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, was already grounded. Here they were 
both irrecoverably loſt, in ſpite of all the aſſiſtance that 
could be given: but all their men and part of the ſtores, 
were ſaved, and the wrecs ſet on fire by order of the ad- 
miral, He likewiſe detached the Portland, Chatham, and 
Vengeance to deſtroy the Soleil Royal, which was burned 
by her own people, before the Engliſh ſhips could ap- 
proach ; but they arrived time enough to reduce the Hero 
to athes on the Lefour, where the had been allo ſtranded ; 
and the Juſte, anoiher of their great ſhips periſhed in the 
mouth of the Loire. The admiral perceiving even large 
ſhips of the enemy riding at anchor between Point-Penvas 
and the mouth of the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to 
weigh, in order to attac them, but the fury of the ſtorm 
Increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to remain 
at anchor, and even order the top-gallant-maits to be ſtruc. 
In the mean time, the French ſhips being lightened of 
their cannon, their officers took advantage of the flood, 
and a more moderate gale under the land, to enter the 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the entrance, 
protected by ſome occaſional batteries erected on the ſhore, 
and by two large frigates moored acroſs the mouth of the 


* During the war, the Engliſh had already taken and deſtroyed 27 French 
ſlips of the line, and 31 frigates: two of their great ſhips and four fri- 
gates periſhed ; ſo that their whole loſs in that particular, amounted to 64 ; 
uhereas the loſs of Great-Britain did not exceed ſeven fail of the line, au 
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harbour. Thus they were effectually ſecured from any at- 


tempts of ſmall veſſels; and as for large ſhips, there was 
not water ſufficient to float them within fighting diſtance of 
the enemy. On the whole, this battle, in which a very in- 
conſiderable number of lives was loſt, may be conſidered 
as one of the moſt perilous and important actions that ever 
happened in any war between the two nations; for it not 
only defeated the projected invaſion, which had hung me- 
nacing fo long over the apprehenſions of Great-Britain ; 
but it gave the finiſhing blow to the naval power of France, 
which was totally diſabled from undertaking any thing of 
a. jr oe in the {ſequel ®. By this time, indeed, Thuror 
had eſcaped from Dunkirk, and directed his courſe to the 
North-ſea, whither he was followed by commodore Boys, 
who nevertheleſs was diſappointed in his purſuit ; but the 
tare of that enterprizing adventurer falls under the annals 
of the enſuing year, among the tranfiftions of which it 
ſhall be recorded. As for tir Edward Hawke, he continu- 
ed cruiſing off the coaſt of Bretagne for a conſiderable time 
aiter the victory he had obtained, taking particular care to 
bloc up the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the ſeven French 
ſhips might not efcape_ and join M. Conflans, who made 
ſhift to reach Rochefort with the ſhattered remains of his 
Iquadron. Indeed, this ſervice became ſuch a _conlidera- 
ble object in the cyes of the Britiſh miniſtry, that a large 
fleet was maintained upon this coaſt, apparently for no other 


purpoſe, during a whole year, and, alter all, the enemy 


eluded their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, having un- 
dergone a long and dangerous conftict with tempeſfuous 


weather, was at length recalled, and preſented to his ſove— 


reign, who gratified him with a conſiderable pention, jor 


the courage and conduct he had ſo often and fo long dis- 


played in the ſervice of his country; and his extraordina- 
ry merit was afterwards honoured with the approbation of 
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the parliament. The people of France. were ſo diſpirited 
by the defeat of their army at Minden, and the diſaſter of 
their ſquadron at Lagos, that the miniſtry at Verſailles 
thought proper to conceal the extent of their laſt misfor- 
tune under a paliating detain publiſhed in the Gazette of 
Paris, as a letter from M. Conflans to the count de St, Flo- 
rentine, ſecretary of the marine. In this partial miſrepre- 
ſentation their admiral was made to attirm, that the Britiſh 
flect contiited of 40 ſhips of the line of battle, beſides fri- 


gates; that the Soleil Royal had obliged the Royal George 


to Hare off; that the ſeven ſhips which retreated into the 
river Vilaine had received very little damage, and would 
be ſoon repaired; and that, by the junction of Bompart's 
ſquadron, he ſhould be ſoon able to give a good account 
of the Engliſh admiral. Theſe tumid affertions, ſo void 
of truth, are not to be imputed to an uliberal ſpirit of vain 
glory, ſo much as to a political deſign of extenuating the 
national calamity, and ſupporting the ſpirit of the people. 
The alarm of the French invation, which was thus ſo 
happily fruſtrated, not only diſturbed the quiet of Great- 
Britain, but alſo diffuſed itſelf to the kingdom of Ireland, 
where it was productive of ſome public diſorder. In the 
latter end of October the two houſes. of parliament, aſſem- 
bled at Dublin, received a formal meflage from the duke 
of Bedford, lord-licutenant of that kingdom, to the fol- 
lowing effect: That, by a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
written by his majeſty's expreſs command, it appeared that 
France, far from reſigning her plan of invaſion, on ac- 
count of the diſaſter that befel her Toulon ſquadron, was 
more and more confirmed in her purpole, and even inſti- 
gated by deſpair itſelf, to attempt at all hazards the only 
reſource ſhe ſeemed to have left for thwarting, by a diver- 
fon at home, the meaſures of England abroad in profecut- 
ing a war which hitherto opened in all parts of the world, 
ſo unfavourable a proſpect to the views of French ambiti- 
on: that in cafe the body of French troops, amounting to 
18,000. men, under the command of the duc d'Aiguillon, 
aflembled at Vannes, where allo a ſufficient number of 
tranſports was prepared, ſhould be able to clude the Bri- 
tiſn ſquadron, Ireland would, in all probability, be one 
of their chief objects; his grace thought it, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon him, in a matter of ſuch high importance 
to the welfare of that kingdom, to communicate this in- 
telligence to the Iriſh parliament. He told them his ma- 
jelly would make no doubt but that the zeal of his faith- 
ful proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom had been already 
ſufficiently quickened by the repeated accounts received 
of the enemy's dangerous defigns, and actual preparations 


five frigates. It may be eaſily conceived how the French marine, at firſt 
greatly inferior to the naval power of Britain, mutt have been affected by 
this dreadful balauce to its prejudices 
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made at a vaſt expence, in order to invade the ſeveral 
parts of the Britiſh dominions. He gave them to under- 
Rand he had received his ſovereign's commands to ule his 
utinoſt endeavours to animate and excite his loyal people 
of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal and ſpirit in ſup- 
port of his majeſty's government, and in defence of all that 
was dear to them, by timely preparation to reſiſt and fruſ- 
trate any attempts of the enemy to difturb the quiet and 
ſhake the ſecurity of this kingdom: he, therefore in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, recommended it to them to manifeſt, 
upon this occaſion, that zeal for the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and that affection for his majeſty's perſon and go- 


vernment, by which the parliament of that nation had 


been ſo often diſtinguiſhed. Immediately after this meſ- 
ſage was communicated, the houſe of commons unanimouſly 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the lord- lieutenant, thank- 
ng his grace for the care and concern he had ſhown for the 
{a 

importance; defiring him to make uſe of ſuch means as 
ſhould appear to him the moſt effectual for the ſecurity and 
defence of the kingdom ; and afluring him, that the houſe 
would make good whatever expence ſhould be neceſſarily 
incurred for that purpoſe. This intimation, and the ſteps 
that were taken in conſequence of it for the defence of 
Ireland, produced ſuch apprehenſions and diſtraction among 
the people of that kingdom, as had well nigh proved faral 
to the public credit. In the firſt tranſports of popular fear, 
there was ſuch an extraordinary run upon the banks of 
Dublin, that ſeveral conſiderable bankers were obliged to 


| ſtop payment; and the circulation was in danger of being 


ſuddenly ſtagnated, when the lord-lieutenant, the mem- 
bers of both houſes of parliament, the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
merchants, and principal traders of Dublin, engaged in an 


aſſociation to ſupport public credit, by taking the notes of 


bankers in payment: a reſolution which effectually anſwer- 
ed the Amber intended. 55 ; 
Howloever the court of Verſailles might have flattered 
itſelf that their invading army would in Ireland be joined 
by a great number of the natives, in all probability it would 
have been diſappointed in this hope, had their pur poſed 
deſcent even been carried into execution, for no ſigns of 
diſaffection to the reigning family appeared at this junc- 
ture. On the contrary, the wealthy individuals of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion offered to accommodate the government 
with large ſums of money, in caſe of neceſſity, to ſupport 
the preſent eſtabliſhment againſt all its enemies; and the 
Roman catholics of the city of Cork, in a body, preſented 
an addreſs to the lord-heutenant, expreſſing their loyalty 
in the warmeſt terms of aſſurance. After having congra- 
tulated his grace on the unparalleled ſucceſſes which had 


attended his majeſty's arms, and expreſſed their ſenſe of the 


king's paternal tenderneſs for his kingdom of Ireland, 


they acknowledged, with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, 


that protection and indulgence they had enjoyed under his 


majeſty's mild and auſpicious reign. They profeſſed the 
warmeſt indignation at the threatened invaſion of the king- 


dom, by an enemy, who, grown deſperate from repeated 
defeats, might poſſibly make that attempt as a laſt effort, 
vainly flattered with the imaginary hope of aſſiſtance in 
Ireland, from the former attachments of their deluded pre- 


deceſſors. They aſſured his grace, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that ſuch ſchemes were altogether inconſiſtent with 


their principles and intentions; that they would, to the ut- 
moſt exertion of their abilities, with their lives and fortunes, 
join in the defence and ſupport of his majeſty's royal perſon 
and government againſt all invaders whatſoever: that they 


ſhould be always ready to concur in ſuch meaſures, and to 


act ſuch parts in defence of the kingdom, in common with 
the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, as his grace in his great 
wiſdom ſhould be pleaſed to appoint; and think them- 
ſelves particularly happy to be under the direction and com- 
mand of ſo known an aſſertor of liberty, ſuch an impor- 
tant and diſtinguiſhed governor. Finally, they expreſſed 
the moſt earneſt wiſh, that his majeſty's arms 'might be 
crowned with ſuch a continuance of ſucceſs as ſhould enable 
him to defeat the devices of all his enemies, and obtain a 


— peedy and honourable peace. This cordial addreſs, which 


was tranſmitted to the earl of Shannon, and by him preſent-— 


ed to the duke of Bedford, muſt have been very agreeable 
to the government at ſuch a critical conjuncture. 


Although no traces of diſaffection to his majeſty's family 
appeared on this trying occaſion, it muſt nevertheleſs be 
acknowledged that a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction broke out with 
extraordinary violence among the populace of Dublin. 
The preſent lord - lieutenant was not remarkably popular in 
his adminiſtration. He had beſtowed one place of con- 


ety of Ireland in having imparted intelligence of ſo great 
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ſiderable importance upon 4 gentleman whoſe perſon wiz 
obnoxious to many people in that kingdom, and perhaps 
failed in that affability and condeſcenſion which a free. and 
ferocious nation expects to find in the character of him t, 
whoſe rule they are ſubjected. Whether the offence taken 
at his deportment had created enemies to his perſon, or the 


nation in general began to entertain doubts and jealoußez 


of the government's deſigns; certain it is, great pains were 
taken to propogate a belief among the lower ſort of people 
that an union would ſoon be effected between Great-Britain 
and Ireland; in which cafe this laſt kingdom would be de. 
prived of its parliament and independency, and be ſubject. 
ed to the ſame taxes that are levied upon the people of Eng. 
land. This notion inflamed the populace to ſuch a degrees 
that they afſembled in a prodigious multitude, broke into 
the houſe of lords, inſulted the peers, ſcated an old woman 
on the throne, and ſearched for the journals, which, had 
they been found, they would have committed to the flames. 
Not content with this outrage, they compelled the mem. 
bers of both houſes whom they met in the ſtreets to take an 
oath that they would never conſent to ſuch an union, or 
give any vote contrary to the true intereſt of Ireland. 
Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious perſons were de- 
ſtroyed, and their horſes killed; and a gibbet was erecteqd 
for one gentleman in particular, who narrowly eſcaped the 
ungovernable rage of thoſe riotous infurgents. A body of 


horſe and infantry were drawn out on this occaſion, in order 


to over-awe the multitude, which at night diſperſed of it- 
ſelf. Next day addrefles to the lord-lieutenant were agreed 
to by both houſes of parliament, and a committee of en- 
quiry appointed, that the ringleaders of the tumult might 
be diſcovered, and brought to condign puniſhment. 
When the miniſtry of England received the firſt advice 
that M. Thurot had eſcaped from Dunkirk with a ſmall 
ſquadron of armed ſhips, having on board a body of land- 
troops, deſigned for a private expedition on the coaſt of 
Scotland or Ireland, exprefles were immediately diſpatched 
to the commanding officers of the forces in North-Britain, 
with orders to put the forts along the coaſt of that king— 
x O 
dom, in the beſt poſture of defence; and to hold every 
thing in readineſs to repel the enemy, in caſe they ſhould 
attempt a deſcent. In conſequence of theſe inſtructions, 
beacons were erected for rhe immediate communication of 
intelligence; places of rendezvous appointed for the re- 
gular troops and militia; and ſtrict orders iſſued that no 
officer ſhould abſent himſelf from his duty, on any pretence 
whatever. The greateſt encomium that can be given to 
the character of this partizan, 1s on account of the alarm 
which the failing of his puny armament ſpread through the 
whole extent 4 ſuch a powerful kingdom, whoſe fleets 
covered the ocean. Perhaps Thurot's career would have 
been ſooner ſtopped, had commodore Boys been victualled 


fora longer cruiſe; but this commander was obliged to put 


into Leith for a ſupply of proviſions, at the very time when 
Thurot was ſeen hovering on the coaſt near Aberdeen; 
and before the Engliſh ſquadron was provided for a pro- 
ſecution of the cruiſe, the other had taken ſhelter at Got- 
tenburg, in Sweden. | 
Having finiſhed the detail of the actions achieved in the 
European ſeas by the naval force of Great-Britain within 
the compals of the preſent year, we ſhall now proceed to 
record the exploits of the Britiſh arms within the tropicks, 
and particularly the expedition to Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, which is faid to have ſucceeded even beyond the 
expectation of the miniſtry. A plan had been formed 
for improving the ſucceſs of the preceding year in North: 
America, by carrying the Britiſh arms up the river St. 


Laurence, and beſieging Quebeck, the capital of Canada. 


The armament employed againſt the French iflands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe conſtituted part of this de- 
ſign, inaſmuch as the troops embarked on that expedition 


were, in caſe of a miſcarriage at Martinique, intended to 


re-enforce the Britiſh army in North-America, which was 
juſtly conſidered as the chief ſeat of the war. What hope 
of ſucceſs the adminiſtration conceived from an attempt 
upon Martinique may be gueſſed from the ſtate of that 
iſland, as it appeared in a memorial preſented by the 
French King's lieutenants of its ſeveral diſtricts, to the ge- 
neral of the French iſlands, in conſequence of an order 
iſſued in November, for holding them in readineſs to march 
and defend the iſland from the Engliſh, of whoſe detig" 
they were appriſed. They roprelantets that the trade 
with the Dutch was become their ſole dependence; chat 
they could expect no ſuccour from Europe, by which the) 
had been abandoned ever ſince the commencement of the 
war; that the traders veſted wich the privilege of traffic- 
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ing among them had abuſed the intention of the general, 
and, inſtead of being of ſervice to the colony, had tixed an 
arbitrary price fon all the proviſions which they brought in, 
as well as for the commodities which they exported; of 
conſequence, the former was valued at as high a price as 
their avarice could exact, and the latter funk as low in 
value as their own ſelfiſh hearts could conceive: that the 
colony for two months had been deſtitute of all kinds of 
provitions; the commodities of the planters lay upon their 
hands; and their negroes were in danger of periſhing 
through hunger; a circumſtance that excited the appre- 
henſion of the moſt dreadful conſequences ; as to ſlaves, 
half-ſtarved, all kinds of bondage were equal; and peo- 
ple reduced to ſuch a ſituation were often driven to deſpair, 
ſeeking in anarchy and confuſion a remedy from the evils 
by which they were oppreſſed: that the beſt provided of 
the inhabitants laboured under the want of the common 
neceflaries of life; and others had not ſo much as a grain 
of falt in their houſes: that there was an irreparable ſcar- 
city of ſlaves to cultivate their land; and the planters were 
reduced to the neceſſity of killing their cattle to ſupport 
the lives of thoſe who remained alive; ſo that the mills 
were no longer worked, and the inhabitants conſumed 
beforchand what ought to be reſerved for their ſuſtenance, 
in caſe of being blocked up by the enemy. They deſired, 
therefore, that the general would ſuppreſs the permiſſions 
granted to particular merchants, and admit neutral veſſels 
freely 1nto their ports, that they might trade with the co- 
loniſts unmoleſted and unreſtrained. They obſerved, that 
the citadel of Port-Royal ſeemed the principal object on 
which the ſafety and defence of the country depended; as 
the loſs of it would be neceflarily attended with the reduc- 
tion of the whole iſland: they, therefore, adviſed that this 
fort ſhould be properly provided with every thing necel- 
fary for its ſafety and defence; and that magazines of pro- 


viſion as well as ammunition ſhould be eſtabliched in dif- 


ferent quarters of the iſland. This remonſtrance plainly 
proves that the iſland was wholly unprepared to repel the 
meditated invaſion, and juſtifies the plan adopted by the 
miniſtry of Great-Britain. The regular troops of Marti- 
nique conſiſted of about twenty independent companies 
greatly defective in point of number. The militia was 
compoſed of burghers and planters diſtrefled and diſſatis- 
fied, mingled with a parcel of wretched negroe flaves, 
groaning under the molt intolerable miſery, from whence 
they could have no hope of deliverance but by a ſpeedy 
change of maſters; their magazines were empty, and their 
fortifications out of repair. | | 

Such was the ſtate of the Martinique, when the inhabi— 


tants every day expected a viſit from the Britiſh armament, 


whoſe progreſs we ſhall now relate. On the 12th day of 


November, in the preceding year, captain Hughes ſailed. 


from St. Helen's, with eight fail of the line, one frigate, 
four bomb-ketches, and a fleet of tranſports, having on 
board fix regiments of infantry, and a detachment of artil— 
lery, beſides 800 marines diſtributed among the ſhips of 
war, this whole force being under the command of major— 
general Hopſon, an old experienced officer, aſſiſted by ma- 
jor-general Barrington, the colonels Armiger and Haldane, 
the heutenant-colonels Trapaud and Clavering, acting in ca- 
pacity of brigadiers. After a voyage of ſeven weeks and three 
days, the fleet arrived at Barbadoes and anchored in Car— 
liſle-bay, where they joined commodore Moore, appointed 
by his majeſty to command the united ſquadrons, amount- 
ing to io ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb-ketches. 
Ten days were employed in ſupplying the fleet with wood 
and water, in waiting for the hoſpital ſhip, in reviews, re- 
embarkations, councils of war, aſſemblies of the council 
belonging to the iſland, in iſſuing proclamations, and beat- 
ing up for volunteers. At length, every great ſhip being 
re-enforced with 40 negroes, to be employed in drawing 
the artillery; and the troops, which did not exceed 5800 


men, being joined by 200 highlanders, belonging to the 


fecond battalion of the regiment commanded by lord John 
Murray in North-America, who were brought as recruits 
from Scotland, under convoy of the ſhip Ludlow-Caſtle, the 
whole armament failed from Carliſle-bay on the 13th day 
of January : but by this time the troops, unaccuſtomed to 
a hot climate, were conſiderably weakened and reduced 
by fevers, diarrhceas, the fcurvy and the ſmall-poz; which 
laſt diſeaſe had unhappily broke out amongſt the tranſports. 
Next morning the ſquadron diſcovered the iſland of Mar- 
tinique, which was the place of its deſtination. The chief 
fortification of Martinique was the citadel of Port-Royal, a 
regular fort, garriſoned by four companies that did not ex- 
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ceed the number of 150 men, 36 bombardiers, 80 Swiſs, 
and 14 officers, One hundred barrels of beef conſtituted 
their whole ſtore of proviſion; and they were deſtitute of all 
other neceſſaries. They were almoſt wholly unprovided 
with water in the ciſterns, with ſpare carriages for their 


cannon, match, wadding, and langrage: they had but a 


{mall ſtoc of other ammunition, and the walls were in ma— 
ny parts decayed. The only preparations they had made 
for receiving the Engliſh were ſome paltry entrenchments 
thrown up at St. Pierre, and a place called Caldenavires, 
where they imagined the delcent would probably be at- 
tempted, On the 15th day of the month the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron entered the great bay of Port-Royal, ſome of the ſhips 
being expoled to the ſhot of a battery erected on the iſle 
de Ranieres, a little iſland about half way up the bay. 
At their firſt appearance, the Floriflent of 74 guns, which 
had been to roughly handled by captain Tyrrel, in the 
Buckingham, then lying under the guns of Fort-Negro, 
along with two frigates, turned up under the citadel, and 
came to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the fortificati- 
on. One frigate, called the Veſtal, under favour of the 
night, made her eſcape through the tranſports, and direct- 
ed her courſe for Europe; where ſhe was taken by captain 
Hood, as we have already related. Next day three ſhips 
of the line were ordered to attac Fort-Negro, a battery at 
the diſtance of three miles from the citadel, which being 
mounted with ſeven guns only, was ſoon ſilenced, and im- 
mediately poſſeſſed by a detachment of marines and ſailors ; 


who being landed in flat-bottomed boats, clambered up 
2 , [ 


the roc, and entered through the embraſures with their 
bayonets fixed; here, however, they met with no reſiſtance. 
The enemy had abandoned the fort with precipitation. 
The Britiſh colours were immediately hoiſted, and ſentinels of 
marines poſted upon the parapet. The next care was to ſpike 
and diſable the cannon, break the carriages, and deſtroy 
the powder which they found in the magazine: neverthe— 
leſs, the detachment was ordered to kcep poſſeſſion of the 


battery. This ſervice being ſucceſsfully pertormed, three 


ſhips were ſent to reduce the other battery at Caſdenavires, 
which conſiſted only of four guns, and theſe were ſoon ren- 
dered unſerviceable. The French troops, re-enforced with 
militia which had been detached from the citadel to oppoſe 
the diſembarkation, perceiving the whole Britiſh ſquadron, 
and all the tranfports, already within the bay, and Fort- 
Negro occupied .by the marines, retired to Port-Royal, 
leaving the beach open; ſo that the Engliſh troops were 
landed without oppoſition, and, being formed, advanced 
into the country towards Fort-Negro, in the neighbour- 
hood of which they lay all night upon their arms; while the 
fleet, which had been galled by bomb-thells from the c1- 
tadel, ſhifted their ſtation, and ftood further up the bay. 
By ten next day the Engliſh officers had brought up ſome 
field- pieces to an eminence, and ſcoured the woods, from 
whence the troops had been greatly annoyed by the {mall 
ſhot of the enemy during the beſt part of the night, and 
all that morning. At noon the Britiſh forces advanced in 
order towards the hill that overlooked the town and citadel 


of Port-Royal, and ſuſtained a troubleſome fire from ene- 


mies they could not ſee; for the French malitia were en- 
entirely covered by the woods and buſhes. This eminence, 
called the Morne Tortueſon, though the molt important 
poſt of the whole iſland, was neglected by the general of 
Martinique, who had reſolved to blow up the fortifications 
of the citadel: but luckily for the iſlanders he had not 


prepared the materials for this operation, which mult have 
been attended with the immediate deſtruction of the capi- 


tal, and indeed of the whole country. Some of the inte- 


rior officers, knowing the importance of the Morne Tartuc- 


ſon, reſolved to defend that poſt with a body of the mi- 


litia, which was re-enforced by the garriſons of Fort-Ne- 


gro and Caſdenavires, as well as by ſome ſoldiers detached 
from the Floriſſant: but, notwithſtanding all their endea- 
vours, as they were entirely unprovided with cannon, ex- 
tremely defective in point of diſcipline, diſpirited by the 
puſillanimity of their governor, and in a great meaſure 
diſconcerted by the general conſternation. that prevailed 
among the inhabitants, in all probability they could not 
have withſtood a ſpirited and well-conducted attac by re- 
gular forces. About two o'clock general Hopſon thought 
proper to deſiſt from his attempt. He gave the commo- 
dore to underſtand that he could not maintain his ground, 
unleſs the ſquadron would ſupply him with heavy cannon, 
landed near the town of Port-Royal, at a {ſavannah where 
the boats muſt have been greatly expoſed to the fire of the 
enemy, or aſſiſt him in attacking the citadel by ſea, while 
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he ſhould make his approaches by land. Both theſe expe- 
dients f being deemed impracticable by a council of war, 
the troops were recalled from their advanced poſts, and re- 
embarked in the evening, without any conſiderable moleſ- 
tation from the enemy. Their attempt on the Morne Tor- 
tueſon had coſt them ſeveral men, including two officers 
killed or wounded in the attac; and in revenge for this 
loſs, they burned the ſugar-canes, and deſolated the coun- 
try in their retreat. The inhabitants of Martinique could 
hardly credit the teſtimony of their own ſenſes, when they 
ſaw themfelves thus delivered from all their fears, at a time 


when they were overwhelmed with terror and confuſion; 


when the principal individuals among them had reſigned 
all thought of further reſiſtance, and were actually atilem- 
bled at the public hall in Port-Royal, to ſend deputies to 
the Engliſh general, with propoſals of capitulation and 
lurrendcr. 35 

The majority of the Britiſh officers, who conſtitutes a 


council of war held for this purpoſes, having given their 


opinion, that it might be for his majeſty's ſervice to make 
an attac upon St. Pierre, the fleet proceeded to that part 
of the iſland, and entered the bay on the 19th. The com- 
modore told the general, that he made no doubt of being 
able to reduce the town of St. Pierre; but as the ſhips 
might be diſabled in the attac, fo as not to be in a condi- 


tion to proceed immediately on any material ſervice ; as 


the troops might be reduced in their numbers, ſo as to be 
incapable of future attacs; and as the reduction of the 
iſland of Guadaloupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar 
colonies, mr. Moore propoled that the armament ſhould 


immediately proceed to that iſland: and the general agreed 
to the propoſal. The reaſons produced on this occaſion are, 


we apprehend, ſuch as may be urged againſt every ope- 
ration of war. Certain it is, no conqueſt can be attempt- 
ed, either by ſea or land, without expoling the ſhips and 
troops to a_ poſſibility of being diſabled and diminithed ; 
and the ſame poſſibility militated as ſtrongly againſt an at- 
tempt upon Guadaloupe, as it could poſſibly diſcourage 
the attac of St. Pierre. Beſides, Martinique was an object 
of greater importanceh than Guadaloupe; as being the 
principal place poſleſſed by the French in thoſe ſeas, and 
that to which the operations of the armament were expretly 


limited by the inſtructions received from the miniſtry. 
St. Pierre was a place of conſiderable commerce; and at 


that very juncture above 40 fail of merchant-ſhips lay at 
anchor in the bay. The town was defended by a citadel 
regularly fortified, but at that time poorly garriſoned; and 
ſo fituated as to be acceſſible to the fire of the whole ſqua- 
dron: for the ſhore was bold, and the water ſuſſicient to 
float any ſhip of the line. Before the reſolution of proceed- 
ing to Guadaloupe was taken, the commodore had order- 
ed the bay to be ſounded, and directed the Rippon to ad- 
vance, and ſilence a battery ſituated a mile and a half to 
the northward of St. Pierre. Accordingly, captain Jekyll, 
wio commanded that ſhip, ſtood in, and anchored cloſe to 
the ſuore, attacked it with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a few 
minutes it was abandoned. At the ſame time the Rippon 


was expoſed to the fire of three other batteries, from which 


ſhe received conſiderable damage both in her hull and rig- 
ging; and was in great danger of running a- ground, when 
orders were given to tow her out of danger. 

The whole armament having abandoned the deſign on 
Martinique, directed their courle to Guadaloupe, another 
of the Caribbee iſlands, lying at the diftance of zo leagues 
to the weitward, about 15 leagues in length, and 12 in 
breadth; divided into two parts by a {mall channel, which 
the inhabitants croſs in a ferry-boat. The weſtern diviſion 
is known by the name of Baſfeterre; and here the metro- 
polis ſtands, defended by the citadel, and other fortificati- 
ons. The eaſtern part, called Grandterre, is deſtitute of 
freſh water, which abounds in the other divifion, and 1s 
detended by Fort-Lows, with a redoubt which commands 
the road in the diſtrict of Goſier. The gut, or canal, that 
ſeparates the two parts is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of the Salt River, having a road or bay at each end; name- 
ly, the great Cul de Sac, and the ſmall Cul de Sac. Gua- 


f Tne commodore offered to land the cannon on the other fide of Point- 
Negro, at a place equally near the road from the Engliſh army to Port-Royal, 
and even cauſe them to be drawn up by ſeamen, without giving the troops 
the leaſt trouble. But this offer was not accepted, General Hopſon atter- 
wards declared that he did not underſtand mr. Moore's mctlage in the 
ſenſe which it was meant to imply. 

The commodore did not attend at this council: it was convoked to de- 
liberate upon the opinion of the chief engineer, who thought they ſhould 
make another landing to the ſouthward of the Carenage. In this caſe, the 
pilots declared it would be extremely difficult, if not impracticable, for the 
fleet to keep up a communication with the army. 

* Ouly as being the ſeat of government; for Guadaloupe makes a much 


daloupe is encumbered with high mountains and pfecipices, 
to which the inhabitants uſed to convey their valuable cf. 
fects in time of danger: but here are alſo beautiful plain; 
watered by brooks and rivers, which fertiliſe the foil, en. 
abling it to produce a great quantity of ſugar, cotton, in. 
digo, tobacco, and _caiha; beſides plenty of rice, potatoes, 
all kinds of pulſe, and fruit peculiar to the ifland. The 
country is populous and flouriſhing, and the government 
comprehends two ſmaller iſlands, called All-Saints, and 
Deſeada, which appear at a ſmall diſtance from the coaſt, 
on the eaſtern fide of the ifland. The Britiſh ſquadron 
having arrived at Baſſaterre, it was reſolved to make a pe. 
neral attac by ſea upon the citadel, the town, and other 
batteries by which it was defended. A diſpoſition being 
made for this purpoſe, the large ſhips took their reſpective 
ſtations next morning, which was the 23d day of January, 
At nine, the Lion, commanded by captain Trelawny, be. 
gun the engagement againſt a battery of nine guns; and 
the reſt of the fleet continued to place themſelves a-brea(! 
of the other batteries and the citadel, which mounted 46 
cannon, beſides two mortars. The action in a little time 
became general, and was maintained on both fides for fe- 
veral hours with great vivacity, while the commodore, why 
had ſhifted his pendant into the Woolwich frigate, kept 
aloof without gun-ſhot, that he might be the more diſen. 
gaged to view the ſtate of the battle ', and give his orders 
with the greater deliberation. This expedient of an ad- 
miral's removing his flag, and retiring from the action 
while his own ſhip is engaged, however conſonant to rea- 
ſon, we do not remember to have ſcen practiſed upon 
any other occaſion, except in one inſtance, at Carthagena, 
where fir Chaloner Ogle quiited his own ſhip, when the was 
ordered to ſtand in, and cannonade the fort of Boca-Chica. 
In this preſent attac, all the ſea commanders behaved with 
extraordinary ſpirit and reſolution, particularly the cay- 
tains Leſlie, Burnet, Gayton, Jekyll, Trelawny, and Shul- 
dam; who, in the hotteſt tumult of the action, diſtinguiſh- 
ed themiclves equally by their courage, impetuoſity, and 
deliberation... About five in the afternoon the fire of the 
citadel flackened. The Burford and Berwick were driver 
out to fea; io that captain Shulham, in the Panther was 
unſuſtained; and two batteries played upon the Rippon, 
captain Jekyll, who, by two in the afternoon, ſilenced the 
guns of one, called the Morne-ronge ; but at the fame 
time could not prevent his ſhip from running a-ground, 
The enemy perceiving her diſaſter, aſſembled in great 


numbers on the hill, and lined the trenches, from whence 


they poured in a ſevere fire of muiquetry. The militia af- 
terwards brought up a cannon of 18 pound ball, and for 
two hours raked her fore and aft with conſiderable effect: 
nevertheleſs, captain Jekyll returned the fire with equal 


courage and perleverance, tliough his people dropped on 


every fide, until his grape-hot and wadding was expend- 


ed, and all his rigging cut to pieces; to crown his misfor- 


tune, a box, containing goo cartridges blew up on the 
poop, and ſet the ſhip on fire; which, however, was ſoon 
extinguiſhed. In the mean time, the captain threw out a 
ſignal of diſtreſs*; to which no regard was paid, till cap- 
tain Leſlie, of the Briſtol, coming from ſea, and obſerving 
his ſituation, ran in between the Rippon and the battery; 
and engaged with ſuch impetuoſity, as made an immediate 
diverſion in favour of captain Jekyll, whoſe ſhip remained 
a-ground, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance that could be 
given, till midnight, when ſhe floated, and efcaped from 


the very jaws of deſtruction. At ſeven in the evening, all 


the other large ſhips having ſilenced the guns to which they 
had been reſpectively oppoſed, joined the reſt of the jicet. 
The four bombs being anchored near the ſhore, began tv 
ply the town with ſhells and carcaites; fo that in a little 
time the houſes were in flames, the magazines of gunpov - 
der blew up with the moſt terrible exploſion ; and about 
to o'clock the whole place blazed out in one general con- 
flagration. Next day, at two in the afternoon, the flect 
came to an anchor in the road of Bafleterre, where they 
found the hulls of divers ſhips which the enemy had tet on 


fire at their approach: {cyeral thips turned out, and en— 


greater quantity of. ſugar, and equipped a much greater number of priva- 
teers, with the aſſiſtance of the Dutch of St. Euſtatia, ſituated in its neigh 
bourhood. | 

i He ſhifted his broad pendant on board the Woolwich, as well to direct 
and keep the tranſports together in a proper poſture for the landing of the 
troops, as to cover the diſembarkation, and alfo to congylt proper meaſures 
with the general, who ſaw the neceſſity of mr. Moore being with him; and 
requeſted that he, with the other genera! officers and engineers, might be ad- 
mitted on board the Woolwich, in order to conſult, and take the earlieſt op- 
portunity of landing the troops, as tie ſervice neceflarily required. 

& In all probability it was not perceived by the commodore. 
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geavoured to eſcape, but were intercepted and taken by 
the Engliſh ſquadron. At five the troops landed without 
oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of the town and citadel, 
which they found entirely abandoned. They learned from 
a Genoeſe deſerter, that the regular troops of the iſland 
confiſted of five companies only, the number of the whole 
not exceeding 100 men; and that they had laid a train to 
blow up the powder magazine in the citadel: but had been 
bee! to retreat with ſuch precipitation, as did not per- 
mit them to execute this deſign. The train was immedi— 
ately cut off, and the magazine ſecured. The nails with 
which they had ſpiked up their cannon were drilled out by 
the matroſſes; and in the mean time the Britiſh colours 
were hoiſted on the parapet. Part of the troops took poſ- 


ſeſſon of an advantageous poſt on an eminence, and part 


entered the town, which {lll continued burning with great 
violence. In the morning at day-break, the enemy appear- 
ed, to the number of 2000, about four miles from the 
town, as if they intended to throw up entrenchments in the 
neighbourhood of a houſe where the governor had fixed 
his at # waits declaring he would maintain his ground 
to the laſt extremity. To this refolution, indeed, he was 
encouraged by the nature of the ground, and the neigh- 
bourhood of a paſs called the Dos d'Ane, a cleft through 
4 mountainous ridge, opening a communication with Ca- 
peſterre, a more level and beautiful part of the iſland. 
The aſcent from Bafleterre to this pals was ſo very iteep, and 
the way ſo broken and interrupted by rocs and gullics, that 
there was no proſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, except 
at the firſt landing, when the inhabitants were under the 
dominion of a panic. They very ſoon recovered their ſpi- 
rits and recollection, aſſembled and fortified themſelves 
among the hills, armed and arraycd their negrocs, and af- 
fected to hold the invaders at defiance. A flag of truce 
being ſent, with offers of terms to their governor, the che- 
raljer d'Etreil, he rejected them in a letter, with which 
his ſubſequent conduct but ill agreed!. Indeed from the 
beginning, his deportment had been ſuch as gave a very 
unfavourable impreſſion of his character When the Britiſh 
ſquadron advanced to the attac, inſtead of viſiting in per- 
ſon che citadel and the batteries, in order to encourage and 
animate his pcople by his exhortation and example, he re- 


tired out of the reach of danger to a diſtant plantation, 


where he remained a tame ſpectator of the deſtruction in 
which his principal town and citadel were involved. Next 
morning when he ought to have exerted himſelf in prevent- 
ing the diſembarkation of the Engliſh troops, who had a 
diticult ſhore and violent furt to ſurmount, and when he 
might have defended the entrenchments and lines which 
had been made to oppoſe their landing; he abandoned all 


theſe advantages, and took ſhelter among the mountains 


that were deemed inacceſſible. ; 

But, howſoever deficient the governor might have been 
in the article of courage, certain it is the inhabitants be- 
haved with great ſpifit and activity in defence of their 
country. They continually harrafled the {couring detach- 
ments, by firing upon them from woods and ſugar planta- 
tions, which laſt the Engliſh burned about their ears in 
reſentment. Their armed negroes were very expert in this 
kind of buſh-fighting. The natives or militia appeared 
in conſiderable parties, and even encountered detached 
bodies of the Britiſh army. A lady of maſculine courage, 
whoſe name was Ducharmcy, having armed her ſlaves, 
they made ſeveral bold attempts upon an advanced poſt, 
occupied by major Melville, and threw up entrenchments 
upon a hill oppoſite to the {tation of this officer, who had all 
along ſignalized himſelf by his uncommon intrepidity, vigi- 
Jance, and conduct. At length the works of this virago were 
ſtormed by a regular detachment, which, after an obſti- 


nate and dangerous conflict, entered the entrenchment 


lword in hand, and burned the houſes and plantations. 
Some of the enemy were killed, and a great number taken. 
Oi the Engliſh detachment 12 ſoldiers were ſlain, and 30 


wounded, including three ſubaltern othcers, one of whom 


! The letter was to this effect: 


To their Excellencies Meſſ. Hopſon and Moore, General Officers of his 


Britannick Majeſty, at Baſſeterre. 
* Gentlemen, | 

© I have received the letter, which your excellencies have done me the 
honour to write, of the 25th. You make me prepoſals which could ariſe 
trom nothing but the facility with which you have got poſſeſſion of the little 
town and citadel of Baſſeterre; for otherwiſe you ought to do me the juſtice 
to believe they could not be received. You have ſtrength ſufficient to ſub- 
due the exteriors of the iſland ; but with reſpect to the interiors, the match 

tween us is equal. As to the conſequences that may attend my refuſal, I 
am perſuaded they will be no other than ſuch as are preſcribed by the laws 
of was, Should we be diſappoiuted in this particular, we have a maſter 


1land with vigour and dil 
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loſt his arm. The greateſt body of the enemy always ap- 


peared at the governor's head- quarters, where they had 
raiſed a redoubt, and thrown up entrenchments. From 
theſe a conliderable detachment advanced on the 6th day 
of February, in the morning, towards the citadel, and fell 
in with an Engliſh party, whom they engaged with great 
vivacity; but, after a ſhort though warm diſpute, they 
were obliged to retire, with ſome loſs. Without all doubt, 
the inhabitants of Guadaloupe purſued the moſt ſenti- 
ble plan that could poſſibly have bees projected for their 
own ſafety. Inſtead of hazarding a general engagement 
againſt regular troops, in which they could have no proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs, they reſolved to weary them out, by main 
taining a kind of petty war in ſeparate parties, to alarm 
and harraſs the Fnglith with hard duty in a ſultry climate, 


where they were but indifferently ſupplied with proviſion 


and refreſhment. Nor were their hopes in this particular 
diſappointed. Both the army and the navy were invaded 
with fevers and other diſeaſes, epidemical in thoſe hot coun- 
tries; and the regimental hoſpitals were {o crowded, that 
it was judged convenient to ſend 5o0 fic men to the iſland 
of Antigua, where they might be properly attended. 

In the mean time, the reduction ot the iflanders on the 
fide of Guadaloupe appearing more and more impractica- 
ble, the general reſolved to transfer the feat of war to the 
eaſtern and more fertile part of the iſland, called Grand- 
terre, which, as we have already. obſerved, was defended 


by a ſtrong battery, called Fort-Louis. In purſuance of 


this determination, the great ſhips were ſet round to Grand- 
terre, 1n order. to reduce this fortification, which they ac- 
cordingly attacked on the 13th day of February. After a 
ſevere cannonading, which laſted ſix hours, a body of 
marines being landed, with the Highlanders ®, they drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments ſword in hand, and, 
taking poſſeſſion of the fort, hoiſted the Engliſh colours. 
In a few days after this exploit, general Hopton dying at 
Baſſeterre, the chief command develved on general Barring - 
ton, who refolved to proſecute the final reduction of the 
patch. As one itep towards this 
conqueſt, the commodore ordered two ſhips of war to cruiſe 
oft the iſland of St. Euſtatia, and prevent the Dutch tra— 
ders from aſſiſting the natives of Guadaloupe, whom they 
had hitherto conſtantly ſupplied with proviſions, ſince they 
retired to-the mountains. General Barrington, on the very 
firſt day of his command, ordered the troops who were en- 
camped to ſtrike their tents and huts, that the enemy might 
Imagine he intended to remain in this quarter; but in a 
few days the batteries in and about Bafleterre were blown 
up and deſtroyed, the detachments recalled from the ad— 
vanced poſts, and the whole army re-embarked, except one 
regiment, with a detachment of artillery, left in garriſon at 
the citadel, the command of which was beſtowed on colonel 
Debriſay, an accompliſhed officer of great experience. 
The enemy no ſooner perceived the coaſt clear than they 
deſcended from the hills, and endeavoured to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town, from which however they were driven by 
the fire of the citadel. They afterwards erected a battery, 
from whence they annoyed this fortification both with ſhot 
and ſhells, and even threatened a regular attac; but as often 
as they approached the place, they were repulſed by allies 
from the caſtle nx. In the midſt of theſe hoſtilities, the gallant 
Debriſay, together with major Trollop, one Hentenant, two 
bombardiers, and ſeveral common ſoldiers, were blown up, 
and periſhed, by the exploſion of a powder-magazine at the 
flanked angle of the ſouth-eaſt baſtion. The confuſion ne- 
ceſſarily produced by ſuch an unfortunate accident encou- 
razed the enemy to come pouring down from the hills, in 
order to make their advantage of the diſaſter; but they 
were ſoon repulſed by the fire of the garriſon. The gene- 
ral, being made acquainted with the tate of colonel Debri— 
lay, conferred the government of the fort upon major Mel- 
vil, and ſent thither the chief engineer to repair and 1m- 
prove the fortifications, 

In the mean time, commodore Moore having received 


powerful enough to revenge any injury we may ſuſtain, I am, with 
reſpect, Gentlemen, | 
* Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| « Napau d'ETREIL.“ 
It is pretty remarkable, that the apprehenſion of cruel uſage from the Eng- 
liſh, who are undoubtedly the moſt generous and humane enemies under the 
ſun, not only prevailed among the common ſoldiery throughout this whole 
war, but even infected officers of diſtinction, who ought to have been ex- 
empted from theſe prejudices, by a better acquaintance with life, and a more 
liberal turn of thinking. 
m A re-enforcement of 2 or 300 Highlanders had joined the fleet imme- 
diately before the troops landed at Gruadaloupe, | 
n The battery which they had raiſed was attacked at noon, taken, and de- 


ſtroyed by captain Blomer, of the 61ſt regiment, 
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certain intelligence that monſ. de Bompart had arrived at 
Martinique, with a ſquadron, conſiſting vf eight fail of the 
line and three frigates, having on board a whole battalion 
of Swiſs, and ſome other troops, to re-enforce the garriſons 
of the iſland, he called in his cruiſers, and failed immedi- 
ately to the bay of Dominique, an iſland to windward, at 
the diſtance of nine leagues from Guadaloupe, whence he 
could always ſail to oppoſe any deſigns which the French 
commander might form againft the operations of the Britiſh 
armaments. For what reaſon mr. Moore did not fail im- 
mediately to the bay of Port-Royal in Martinique, where 
he knew the French ſquadron lay at anchor, we ſhall not 
pretend to determine. Had he taken that ſtep M. Bom- 
part muſt either have given him battle, or retired into the 


Carenage, behind the citadel; in which laſt caſe, the Eng- 


liſn commander might have anchored between Pigeon-ifland 
and Fort-Negro, and thus blocked him up effectually. 
By retiring to Dominique, he left the ſea open to French 
privateers, who roved along the coaſts of theſe iſlands, and 
in a very little time carried into Martinique above 80 mer- 
chant-ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 
Theſe continual depredations committed under the noſe 
of the Engliſh commodore irritated the planters of the 
Engliſh iſlands, ſome of whom are ſaid to have circulated 
un eee reports of that gentleman's character.“ 
General Barrington being left with no more than one 
ſhip of 40 guns for the protection of the tranſports, formed 
a plan of proſecuting the war in Guadaloupe by detach- 
ments, and the ſucceſs fully anſwered his expectation. He 
determined to make a deſcent on the diviſion of the ifland 
called Grande-terre, and for that purpoſe alloted 600 men; 


who, under the command of colonel Crump, landed be- 


tween the towns of St. Anne and St. Frangots, and de- 
ſtroyed ſome batteries of the enemy, from whom he ſuſtain- 
ed very little oppoſition. While he was thus employed, a 
detachment of zoo men attacked the town of Goſier, which, 


notwithſtanding a ſevere fire, they took by ſtorm, drove the 


garriſon into the woods, ſet fire to the place, and demo- 
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liſhed the battery and entrenchments raiſed for its defence, 


This ſervice being happily performed, the detachment was 


ordered to force their way to Fort-Louis, while the garri- 


ſon of that caſtle was directed to make two falltes, in order 


to favour their 1rruption. They accordingly penetrated 
with ſome loſs ſuſtained in forcing a ftrong paſs, and took 
pofleſſion of a battery which the enemy had raiſed againſt 
the Engliſh camp, in the neighbourhood of Fort-Louis. 


The general, having hitherto ſucceeded in his deſign, form- 


ed the ſcheme of ſurpriſing at one time the three towns of 
Petit-bourg, Gonoyave, and St. Mary, fituated on the Baſſe- 
terre {ide of the little Cul de Sac, and committed the exe- 
cution of it to the colonels Crump and Clavering: but the 
night appointed for the ſervice proved exceedingly dark 
and tempeſtuous, and the negro conductors were lo fright- 
ened, that they ran ſeveral of the flat-bottomed boats on the 
ſhoals that ſkirt this part of the iſland. Colonel Clavering 
landed with about 80 men; but found himſelf ſo entangled 
with mangrove trees, and the mud ſo impaiſlably deep, 
that he was obliged to re-embark, though not before the 
enemy had diſcovered his deſign. This project having 
miſcarried, the general detached the fame commanders, 
whoſe gallantry and conduct cannot be ſufficiently applaud- 
ed, with a detachment of 1500 men, including 150 volun- 


teers from Antigua, to land in a bay not far from the town 


of Arnonville, at the bottom of the little Cul de Sac, under 
the protection of his majeſty's ſhip Woolwich. The ene- 
my made no oppoſition to their landing; but retreated, as 
the Engliſh advanced, to a ſtrong entrenchment thrown up 
behind the river Licorne, a poſt of the utmoſt importance, 
as it covered the whole country as far as the bay of Ma- 
haut, where proviſions and ſupplies of all ſorts were landed 
from St. Euſtatia. The river was rendered inacceſſible by 
a moraſs, covered with mangroves, except at two narrow 
paſles, which they had fortified with a redoubt, and en- 
trenchments well palliſaded, mounted with cannon, and 
defended by a numerous militia: beſides, the narrow roads, 


through which only they could be attacked, were inter- 


ſected with deep and wide ditches. Notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, the Engliſh commanders determined to ha- 


The reaſons aſſigned by the commodore for his conduct in this particular 
are theſe : The bay of Dominique was the only place in which he could ren- 
dezvous and unite his ſquadron, Here he refreſhed his men, who were grown 
{icly in conſequence of ſubſiſting on ſalt proviſion. Here he ſupplied his 
ſhips with plenty of freſh water. Here he had intercourſe once or twice every 
day with general Barrington, by means of ſmall yeffels which paſſed and re- 
paſſed from one ifland to the other, By remaining in this fituation, he like- 
wiſe maintained a communication with the Engliſh Leeward-Iflands, which 
beigg in a defenceleſs condition, their inhabitants were conſtantly ſolliciting 


zard an aſſault. While four field-pieces and two howit. 
zers maintained a conſtant fire upon the top of the en. 
trenchments, the regiment of Duroure and the Highly. 
ders advanced under this cover, firing by platoons with the 
utmoſt regularity. The enemy, intimidated by their cg, 
and reſolute behaviour, began to abandon the firſt eg. 
trenchment on the left. Then the Highlanders drawin 
their ſwords, and ſuſtained by part of the regiment, thre; 
themſelves in with their uſual impetuoſity, and followeq 
the fugitives pell-mell into the redoubt, of which they tock 
poſſeſſion : but they ſtill maintained their ground within 
the entrenchments on the right, from whence they annoyeq 
the affailants both with muſketry and cannon. In halt an 
hour, an occaſionable bridge being made, the Engliqh 
troops paſſed the river, in order to attac this poſt, which 
the enemy abandoned with precipitation : notwithſtanding 
all their haſte, however, about 7o were taken priſoners, 
and among theſe ſome of the moſt conſiderable inhabiran;, 
of the ifland. This advantage coſt the Engliſh 2 offices; 
and 13 men killed, and above go wounded. 

The roads being mended for the pailage of the artiller; 
the troops advanced toward Petit-bourg, harraſſed in th 
march by flying bodies of the enemy, and arrived late g 
night on the banks of the river Lizarde, the only ford «; 
which the French had fortified with ſtrong entrenchments, 
protected by a battery of four cannon, erected on a rifns 
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ground in their rear. Colonel Clavering, while he amuſcd 
them all night at this place by a conſtant fire into the lines, 
tranſported in two canoes, which he launched about a mile 
and a half farther down the river, a ſufficient number of 
troops, by day-break, to attac them on the other fide in 


flank, while he advanced in front' at the head of his little 


army; but they did not think proper to ſuſtain the affiult, 


On the contrary, they no ſooner perceived his intention, 
than they forſook the poſt, and fled withour order. Colonel 
Clavering, having pafled the river, purſued them to Petit- 


bourg, which they had alto fortified ; and here he found 


captain Uvedale, of the Grenada bomb-ketch, throughing 
ſhells into the redoubt. He forthwith ſent detachments ty 
occupy the neighbouring heights; a circumſtance which 
the enemy no ſooner obſerved, than they deſerted the place, 
and retired with great expedition. On the 15th day of 
April captain Steel deſtroyed a battery at Gonoyave, a 
ſtrong poſt, which, though it might have been defended 
againſt an army, the French abandoned at his approach, 
after having made a haſty diſcharge of their artillery. At 
the ſame time colonel Crump was detached with 700 men 
to the bay of Mahut, where he burned the town and bat— 
teries, which. he found abandoned, together with a vat 
quantity of proviſions, which had been brought from the 
Hand of St. Euſtatia. Colonel Clavering, having left a 
{mall garriſon at Petit-bourg, began his march on the 20th 
day of the month towards St. Mary's, where he underſtood 
the enemy had collected their whole force, thrown up en- 
trenchments, and raiſed barricadoes: but they had left their 
rear ungarded. The Engliſh commander immediately de- 
tached colonel Barlow, with a body of troops to attac them 
from that quarter, while he himſelf advanced againft the 
front of their entrenchment. They ſtood but one cannon- 
ſhot, and then fled to their lines and batteries at St. Mars's, 
the flanks of which were covered with woods and preci— 


pices. When they perceived the Engliſh troops endea- 


vouring to ſurmount theſe difficulties, and turn their lines, 
they quitted them, in order to oppoſe the defign; and were 
immediately attacked with ſuch vivacity, in the face of a 
ſevere fire of muſketry and cannon, that they abandoned 
their ground, and fled in the utmoit confuſion, leaving the 
field and all their artillery to the victors, who took up the! 
quarters for the might at St. Mary's. Next day, they en- 
tered the charming country of Capeſterre, where 870 nc- 
groes belonging to one planter ſurrendered ar diſcretion. 
Here colonel Clavering was met by meſſieurs de Clainv!- 
liers and Duqueruy, deputed by the principal inhabitauts 
of the ifland to know what capttulation, would be grantee. 
Theſe he conducted to Petit- bourg, where they were pic- 
ſented to general Barrington, who conſidering the abſence 
of the fleet, the ſmall] number of his forces, daily diminilh- 
ing, the difficulty of the country, and the poſlibility of the 


the commodore's protection; and here he ſupported the army, the comman- 
der of which was unwilling that he ſhould remove to a greater diltance. 
Had he failed to Port-Royal, he would have found the enemy's ſquadion ſo 
diſpoſed, that he could not have attacked them, unleſs M. de Bompart had 
been inclined to hazard an action. Had he anchored in the bay, all his crui- 
ſers muſt have been employed in conveying proviſions and ſtores to the ſqua- 
dron. There he could not have procured either freſh provitions or Water; 
nor could he have had any communication with, nor intelligence from, the 
army in the Leeward-Itflands, in leſs than eight or ten days, 


VP 


enemy's being re- enforced from Martinique, wiſely took 
the advantage of their preſent panic, and ſettled terms of 
capitulation without delay. The ſanity of. this reſolution 
ſoon appeared. a The inhabitants had juſt ſigned the agree- 
ment, when a meſſenger arrived in their camp, with infor- 
mation, that M. de Beauharnois, the general of the French 
lands, had landed at St. Anne's to the windward, with a 
re-enforcement from Martinique, conſiſting of 600 regulars 
from Europe, about 1 500 volunteers, beſides a great num- 
ber of the militia drafted from the companies of Martinique, 
with a great ſupply of arms and ammunition, mortars and 
artillery, under convoy of the {ſquadron commanded by M. 
de Bompart, who no ſooner learned that the capitulation 
was ſigned, than he re-embarked the troops and ſtores with 
all poſſible expedition, and returned to Martinique. Thus 
we lee the conqueſt of this important iſland, which is ſaid to 
produce a greater quantity of ſugar than is made in any of 
the Englith plantations, was as much owing to accident as 
to the valour of the troops and the conduct of the general ; 
for, had the re-enforcement arrived an hour ſooner than it 
actually landed, in all probability the Engliſh would have 
found it impracticable to finiſh the reduction of Guadaloupe. 
Be that as it may, the natives certainly deſerved great com- 
mendation, not only for perſevering ſo gallantly in defence 
of their country, but alſo for their fortitude in hearing every 
ſpecies of diftrels. They now quitted the Dos d' Ane, and 
all their other poſts, and returned to their reſpective habi- 
tations. The town of Baſſeterre being reduced to a heap 
of aſhes, the inhabitants began to clear away the rubbiſh, 
and erect occational ſheds, where they reſumed their 1e- 
veral occupations with that good-humour ſo peculiar to the 
French nation; and general Barrington humanely indulged 
them with all the aſſiſtance in his power. 

The ſmall iſlands of Deſeada, Los-Santos, and Petit-terre 
were compriſed in the capitulation of Guadaloupe. The 
inhabitants of Marigalante, which lies about three leagues 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Grande-terre, extending 20 miles in 
length, 15 in breadth, flat and fertile, but poorly watered 
and ill fortified, having refuſed to ſubmit when ſummoned 
by the ſquadron to ſurrender, general Barrington reſolved 
to reduce them by force. 
on board of tranſports, which failed thither under convoy 
of three ſhips of war and two bomb-veilels from Prince 
Rupert's Bay, and at their appearance the iſlanders ſub— 
mitting, received an Engliſh garriſon. Before this period, 
commodore Moore having received intelligence that M. de 
Bompart had failed from Martinique, with deſign to land a 
re-enforcement on Guadaloupe, and that his ſquadron was 
ſeen ſeven leagues to windward of Marigalante, he failed 
from Prince Rupert's Bay, and turned to windward. After 


He embarked a body of troops 


* 


having been beaten about for five days to very little pur- 


poſe, he received notice from one of his cruiſers, that the 
French admiral had returned to Martinique; upon which 
information he retired quietly to his former ſtation in the 
bay of Dominique, the people of which were ſo inſolent as 
to affirm, in dirijion, that the Engliſh ſquadron failed on 
one ſide of the iſland, and the French upon the other, that 


they might be {ure of not meeting; but this, without doubt, 


was an impudent calumny. : 
General Barrington, having happily finiſhed the conqueſt 
of Guadaloupe, gave notice to the commodore, that he in- 
tended to fend bac part of the troops, with the tranſports, to 
England, about the beginning of July. In conlequence 
of this intimation, mr. Moore tailed with his ſquadron to 
Bafſleterre road, where he was next day joined by two ſhips 
of the line from England, which rendered him greatly ſu— 
perior in ſtrength to the commander of the French ſqua- 
dron, who had retired to the iſland of Grenada, lying about 
eight leagues from Guadaloupe. Here he was diſcovered 
by the ſhip Rippon, whole captain returned immediately 
to Baſſeterre, to make the commodore acquainted with this 
circumſtance: but, before he could weigh anchor, a frigate 
arrived, with information that M. de Bompart had quitted 
Grenada, and was ſuppoſed to have directed his courſe to 
Hiſpaniola. The commodore immediately deſpatched the 
Ludlow-caſtle with this intelligence to admiral Coates, who 
commanded the ſquadron at Jamaica. General Barrington 
having made a tour of the iſland, in order to viſit and re- 
pair ſuch fortifications as he thought neceſſary to be main- 
tained, and the affairs relating to the inhabitants being en- 


? The commodore declares that he carried a preſs-fail night and day, in 
order to come up with the French ſquadron, and took every ſtep that could 
be deviſed for that purpoſe, He ſays, if he had purſued any other courſe, the 

rench commander might have run into the road of St, Kit's, and deſtroyed 
oe taken a great number of merchant-ſlips which were. then loading with 
lugars for England, | | 
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tirely ſettled, he ſent the Highlanders, with a body of drafts, 
to North-America, under convoy: he garriſoned the. prin- 
cipal ſtrengths of the iſland, and left the chief command to 
colonel Crump, who had for ſome time acted as brigadier- 
general, colonel Clavering having been fent home to Eng- 
land with the account of the capitulation. Colonel Melville, 
who had hgnalized himſelf in a remarkable manner ever 
ſince their firſt landing, continued governor of the citadel 
at Batleterre; and the command at Grande-terre was con— 
ferred on colonel Delgarno. Three complete regiments 
were allotted as a ſufficient guard for the whole iſland, and 
the other three were embarked tor England, 
rington himſelf went on board the Roebuck in the latter 
end of June, and took his departure for England. About 
a month after, the tran{ports, under convoy of captain. 
Hughes, with a ſmall {quadron, ſet ſail for Great-Britain, 
while commodore Moore, with bis large fleet, directed his 
courſe to Antigua. 

While this armament had been employed in the conqueſt 
of Guadaloupe, North-America exhibited {till more ſan— 
guinary ſcenes of war and devaſtation, which, in order pro— 
perly to introduce, it will be neceſſary to explain the ſteps 
that were taken on this continent, previous to this cam- 
paign. In October of the preceding year, a grand allem- 


bly was held at Eaſton, about go miles from Philadelphia; 


and there a peace was eſtabliſhed, by a formal treaty be- 


tween Great-Britain and the leveral nations of Indians in- 


habiting the country between the Apalachian mountains and 
the lakes. The Twightwees, however, ſettled between 
the river Ohio and the lakes, did not aſſiſt at this treaty, 
though ſome ſteps had been taken towards an alliance with 
that people. The conferences were managed by che go— 


vernors of Pennſylvania and New-Jerſey, accompanied by 


fir William Johnſon's deputy for Indian affairs, four mem— 
bers of the council of Pennſylvania, fix members of the al- 
ſembly, two agents for the province of New-Jerley., a great 


number of planters, and citizens of Philadelphia, chietly 


quakers. They were met by the deputies and chiefs of the 
Mohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, Cayugas, Senecas, Tut— 
caroras, Nanticoques, and Conoys, the 'Puteloes, Chugnues, 
Delawares, and Unamies, the Minitinks, Mohicons, and 
Wappingers; the whole number including their women 
and children, amounting to 500. Some of the Six Nations, 
thinking themſelves aggrieved by the Britiſh coloniſts, who 
had impriſoned certain individuals of their nation, and had 
killed a few, and treated others with contempt, did not 
tail to expreſs their reſentment, which had been artfully 
fomented by the French emiſſaries, even into an open rup- 
ture. The Delawares and Miniſinks, in particular, com- 
plained that the Engliſh had encroached upon their lands, 
and on that account were provoked to hoſtilities: but their 
chief, Teedyuſcung, had made overtures of peace; and, in 
the character of embatlador from all the ten nations, had 
been very inſtrumental in forming this aſſembly. The 
chiefs of the Six Nations, though very well diſpoſed to 
peace, took umbrage at the importance aſſumed by one of 
the Delawares, over whom, as their deſcendants, they ex- 
erciſe a kind of parental authority; and on this occaſion 
they made no ſcruple to diſcloſe their diſſatisfaction. The 


| buſineſs, therefore, of the Engliſh governors at this con- 


greſs was to aſcertain the limits of the lands in diſpute, re- 
concile the Six Nations with their nephews, the Delawares, 
remove every cauſe of miſunderſtanding between the Eng- 
liſh and the Indians, detach theſe ſavages entirely from the 
French intereſt, eſtabliſh a firm peace, and induce them to 
exert their influence in pertuading the Twightwees, to ac- 
cede to this treaty. Thole Indians, though poflefled of 
few ideas, circumſcribed in their mental faculties, ſtupid, 
brutal, and ferocious, conduct themicives, nevertheleſs, 
in matters of importance to the community, by the general 
maxims of reaſon and juſtice ; and their treaties are always 
founded upon good ſenſe, conveyed in a very ridiculous 
manner. Their language is guttural, harſh, and polyſyl- 
labical; and their ſpeech conſiſts of hyperbolical metaphors 
and ſimilies, which inveſt it with an air of dignity, and 
heighten the expreſſion. They manage their conferences 
by means of wampum, a kind of bead, formed of a hard 
ſhell, either in ſingle firings, or ſewed in broad belts of dif- 
ferent dimenſions, according to the importance of the ſub- 


jet. Every propoſition is offered, every anſwer made, 


He ſays he tried every ſtratagem he could contrive for bringing M. de 
Bompart to action. He even ſent away part of his ſquadron out of fight 


of the inhabitants of Dominique, that they might repretent to their friends at 
Martinique his force much inferior to what it really was; but this expedient 
had no effect upon M. de Bompart, who inde the beſt of his way to Cape» 
Frangois, on the ifland of Hiſpaniola. 
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every promiſe corroborated, every declaration atteſted, and 
every treaty confirmed, by producing and interchanging 
theſe belts of Wampum. The conferences were continued 
from the 8th to the 26th day of October, when every article 
was ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction of all parties. The 
Indian deputies were gratified with a valuable preſent, con- 
fiſting of looking-glaſſes, knives, tobacco-boxes, fleeve- 


buttons, thimbles, ſheers, gun-locks, ivory-combs, ſhirts, 


ſhoes, ſtockings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, thread, clothes, 
blankets, gartering, ſerges, watch-coats, and a few ſuits of 
laced clothes for their chieftains. To crown their happt- 
neſs, the ſtores of rum were opened; they drank themſelves 
into a ſlate of brutal intoxication, and next day returned 
in peace to their reſpective places of habitation, 

This treaty with the Indians, who had been debauched 


from the intereſt of Great-Britain, auſpiciouſly paved the 


way for thoſe operations which had been projected againſt 
the French ſettlements in Canada. Inſtead of employing 
the whole ſtrength of the Britiſh arms in North-America 
againſt one obje&, the miniſtry propoſed to divide the 
forces, and make impreflions on three different parts at 
once, that the enemy might be divided, diſtracted and 
weakened, and the conqueſt of Canada completed in one 
campaign. That the ſucceſs might be the more certain, the 
different expeditions were planned in ſuch a manner as to 
co-operate with each other, and even join occaſionally ; ſo 
practicable was it thought for them to maintain ſuch a cor- 
reſpondence as would admit of a junction of this nature. 
The project of this campaign imported, that general Wolfe, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently in the ſiege of 
Louiſbourg, ſhould proceed up the river St. Laurence, as 
ſoon as the navigation ſhould be clear of ice, with a body 
of 8000 men, and a conſiderable ſquadron of ſhips from 
England, to undertake the figge of Quebeck, the capital of 
Canada: that general Amhurit, who commanded in chief, 
ſhould, with another army of regular troops and provin- 
cials, amounting to 12,000 men, reduce Ticonderoga and 
Crown-Point, croſs the lake Champlain, and, proceeding 
along the river Richelieu to the banks of the river St. 
Laurence, join general Wolfe in the fiege of Quebeck : 
that brigadier-general Prideaux, with a third body, re-en- 
forced with a conſiderable number of friendly Indians, aſ- 
ſembled by the influence and under the command of fir 
William Johnſon, ſhould inveſt the French fort erected by 


the fall or cataract of Niagara, which was certainly the 


moſt important poſts of French America, as it in a manner 
commanded all- the interior parts of that vaſt continent. 
It overawed the whole country of the Six Nations, who 
were cajoled into a tame acquieſcence in its being built on 
their territory: it ſecured all the inland trade, the naviga- 
tion of the great lakes, the communication between Canada 
and Louſiana, and opened a paſſage for inroads into the 
colonies of Great-Britain. It was propoſed that the Britiſh 
forces having reduced Niagara, ſhould be embarked on the 
lake Ontario, fall down the river St. Laurence, beſiege and 
take Montreal, and then join to co-operate with Amherſt's 
army. Beſide thefe larger armaments, colonel Stanwix 
commanded a {maller detachment for reducing ſmaller forts, 
and ſcouring the banks of the lake Ontario. How far this 
project was founded on reaſon and military knowledge may 
be judged by the following particulars, of which the pro- 
jectors were not ignorant. The navigation of the river St. 
Laurence is dangerous and uncertain. The city of Quebeck 
was remarkably ſtrong from ſituation and fortification, from 
the bravery of the inhabitants, and the number of the. gar- 
riſon. Monſieur de Montcalm, an officer of great courage 
and activity, kept the field between Montreal and Que- 
beck, witha body of 8 or 10,000 men, conſiſting of regular 
troops and diſciplined militia, re- enforced by a conſidera- 
ble number of armed Indians; and another body of reſerve 
hovered in the neighbourhood of Montreal, which was the 


reſidence of monſieur de Vandreuil, governor general of Ca- 


nada. The garriſon of Niagara conſiſted of above 600 men; 


the march to it was tedious and embarraſſed ; and monſicur 


de Levi ſcoured the country witha flying detachment, well 
acquainted with all the woods and paſſes. With reſpect to 
general Amherſt's ſhare of the plan, the torts of Ticondero- 
ga and Crown-Point ſtood in his way. The enemy was maſ- 
ters of the lake Champlain, and poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort of 
Chambly, by the fall of the river Richelieu, which defend- 
ed the paſs to the river St, Laurence. Even had theſe ob- 
{tacles been removed, it was hardly poſſible that he and mr. 
Wolfe ſhould arrive at Quebeck in the ſame inſtant of time. 
The firſt that reached it, far from being in a condition to 
undertake the fiege of Quebeck, would have run the riſk 
of being engaged and defeated by the covering army; in 
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which caſe, the other. body muſt have been expoſed to the 
moſt imminent hazard of deſtruction, in the midſt of an ene. 
my's country, far diſtant from any place of ſafety to which 
it could retreat. Had theſe diſaſters happened, and, ac. 
cording to the experience of war, they were the natural 
conſequences of the ſcheme, the troops at Niagara would 
in all probability have fallen an eaſy facrifice, unleſs they 
had been fo fortunate as to receive intelligence time enough 
to accompliſh their retreat before they could be intercepted, 
The deſign would, we apprehend, have been more juſtiſia- 
ble, or at leaſt not ſo liable to objection, had mr. Amherſt 
left two or three regiments to protect the frontiers of New. 
York, and joining mr. Wolfe with the reſt, failed up the 
river St. Laurence to beſiege Quebeck. Evenin that caſe 
the whole number of his troops would not have been ſuf. 
cient, according to the practice of war, to inveſt the 
place, and cope with the covering enemy. Nevertheleſ; 
had the enterprize ſucceeded, Montcalm muſt either haye 
hazarded an engagement againſt great odds, or retired far. 
ther into the country: then the rout would have been open 
by land and water to Montreal, which could have made 
little reſiſtance, The two principal towns being taken, and 
the navigation of St. Laurence blocked up, all the depen. 
dant forts muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion, except 
Niagara, which there was a bare poſſibility of ſupplying, 
at an incredible trouble and expence, from the diſtant 
Miſſiſſippi; but, even then, it might have been beſieged 
in form, and eaſily reduced. Whatever defects there might 
have been in the plan, the execution, though it miſcarried 
in ſome eſſential points, was attended with ſurpriſing ſuc- 
cels. The ſame good fortune that proſpered the Britiſh 
arms ſo remarkably in the conqueſt of Guadaloupe ſeemed 
to interpole ſtill more aſtoniſhingly in their favour at Que- 
beck, the fiege of which we ſhall record in its proper place, 
At preſent we muſt attend the opperations of general Am. 
herſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt in motion, though ſuch 
impediments were thrown in his way as greatly retarded 
the progreſs of his operations; impediments ſaid to have 
ariſen from the pride, infolence, and obſtinacy of certain 
individuals, who poſſeſſed great influence in that part of 
the world, and employed it all to thwart the ſervice of 
their country. | 

The ſummer was already far advanced before general 
Amherſt could paſs the lake George with his forces, although 
they met with no oppoſition, and reach the neighbourhood of 
Ticonderoga, where in the preceding year, the Britiſh 
troops had ſuſtained ſuch a terrible diſaſter. At firſt the 
enemy ſeemed determined to defend this fortreſs : but per- 
ceiving the Engliſh commander reſolute, cautious, and 
well prepared for undertaking the ſiege; having, moreover, 
orders to retreat from place to place, towards the centre of 
operations at Quebeck, rather than run the leaſt riſk of be- 
ing made priſoners of war; they in the night of July the 


27th abandoned the poſt, after having in ſome meaſure diſ- 


mantled the 4ortifications, and retired to Crown-Point, a 
fort ſituated in the verge of lake Champlain. General Am- 
herſt having taken poſſeſſion of this important poſt, which 
effectually covered the frontiers of New-York, and ſecured 
to himſelf a ſafe retreat in caſe of neceſſity, ordered the 
works to be repaired, and allotted a ſtrong garriſon for its 
detence. This acquiſition, however, was not made with- 
out the loſs of a brave accompliſhed young officer, coloncl 
Roger Townſhend, who, in reconnoitring the fort, was 
killed with a cannon-ſhor, and fell near the ſame ſpot 
which in the former year had been enriched with thc 
blood of the gallant lord Howe, whom he ſtrongly re— 
ſembled in the circumſtances of birth, age, qualifications, 
and character. | 

While the general ſuperintended the repairs of Ticonde- 
roga, and the men were employed in preparing batteaux 
and other veſſels, his ſcouting parties hovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Crown-Point, in order to watch the motions 
of the enemy. From one of theſe detachments he received 
intelligence on the 1ſt day of Auguſt, that the enemy had 
retired from Crown- Point. He immediately detached à 
body of rangers before him, to take poſſeſſion of the place: 
then he embarked with the reſt of the army, and on the 41 
day of the month landed on the fort, where the troops were 
immediately encamped. His next care was to lay the 
foundation of a new fort, to be maintained for the further 
ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that part of the country, 
and particularly tor preventing the inroads of ſcalping par- 
ries, by whom the plantations had been drgadfully infeſted. 
Here information was received that the enemy had retired 
to the Ile auz Noix, at the other end of the lake Cham- 
plain, five leagues on the hither fide of St. John's; that 


their foree encamped in that place, under the command of 
M. de Burlemaque, confiſted of three battalions and five 
iquets of regular, troops with Canadians and marines, 
amounting in the whole to 3500 effective men, provided 
with a numerous artillery ; and that the lake was occupied 
by four large veſſels, mounted with cannon, and manned 
with piquets of different regiments, under the command and 


direction of M. le Bras, a captain in the French navy, aſſiſt- 


ed by M. de Rigal, and other fea officers. In conſequence 
of this intimation, general Amherſt, who had for ſome time 
employed captain Loring to ſuperintend the building of 


veſſels at Ticonderoga, being reſolved to have the ſuperi- 


ority on the lake, directed the captain to build with all 
poſſible expedition a floop of 16 guns, and a radeau 84. feet 
in length, capable of carrying fix large cannon. Theſe, 
together with a brigantine, being finiſhed, victualled, and 
manned by the 11th day of October, the general embarked 
with the whole of the troops in batteaux, in order to at- 
tac the enemy; bat next day the weather growing tempeſ- 


tuous, was obliged to take ſhelter in a bay on the weſtern 


ſhore, where the men were landed for refreſhment. In the 
mean time, captain Loring, with his ſmall ſquadron, failing 
down the lake, gave chaſe to a French ſchooner, and drove 
three of their ſhips into a bay, where two of them were 
very ſoon after ſunk, and the third run a-ground by their 
own crew, who eſcaped : one, however, was repaired and 
brought away by captain Loring, ſo that now the French 
had but one {chooner remaining. General Amherſt, atter 
having been fome days wind-bound, re-embarked his forces, 
and procceded down the lake; but the ſtorm, which had 
abated, beginning to blow with redoubled fury, ſo as to 
ſwell the waves mountain high, the ſeaſon for action being 
elapſed, and winter ſetting in with the moſt rigorous ſeve- 
rity, he ſaw the impoſſibility of accompliſhing his deſign, 
and was obliged to deſiſt. Returning to the fame bay where 
he had been ſheltered, he landed the troops, and began his 
march for Crown-Point, where he arrived on the 21ſt day of 
October. Having ſecured a ſuperiority on the lake, he now 
employed all his attention in rearing the new fortreſs at 
Crown-Point, together with three ſmall out-forts for its 
better defence; in opening roads of communication with 
Ticonderoga, and the governments of Maſſachuſett's and 
New Hampſhire; and in making diſpoſitions for the winter- 
quarters of his troops, ſo as to protect the country from the 
inroads of the enemy. | | 2 | 

During this whole ſummer he received not the leaſt in- 
telligence of mr. Wolfe's operations, except a few hints in 
ſome letters relating to the exchange of priſoners, that came 
from the French general, Montcalm, who gave him to 
underſtand, that mr. Wolfe had landed in the neighbour— 
hood of Quebeck, and ſcemed determined to undertake the 
ſiege of that city: that he had honoured him (the French 
general) with ſeveral notes, ſometimes couched in a ſooth- 
ing train, ſometimes filled with threats; that the French 


army intended to give him battle, and a few days would 


determine the fate of Quebeck. Though mr. Amherſt was 
ignorant of the proceedings of the Quebeck {quadron, his 
communication continued open with the forces which un- 
dertook the fiege of Niagara; and he received an account 
of their ſucceſs before he had quitted the lines of Ticonde- 
roga. General Prideaux, with his body of troops, re-en- 
forced by the Indian auxiliaries under fir William Johnſon, 
advanced to the cataract of Niagara, without being expoſ- 
ed to the leaſt inconvenience on his march; and inveſting 
the French fortreſs about the middle of July, carried on his 
approaches with great vigour till the 2oth day of that 
month, when viſiting the trenches, he was unfortunately 
llain by the burſting of a cohorn. Mr Amherſt was no 
looner informed of this diſaſter, than he detached briga- 
dier-general Gage from Ticonderoga, to aſſume the com- 
mand of that army. In the mean time, it devolved on ſir 
William Johnſon, who happily proſecuted the plan of his 
predeceſſor with all the ſucceſs that could have been de- 
fired. The enemy alarmed with the apprehenſion of loſing 
2 place of ſuch importance, reſolved to exert their endea- 
vours for its relicf. They affembled a body of regular 
troops, amounting to 1200 men, drawn from Detroit, 
Venango, and Preſque Ifle; and theſe, with a number of 
Indian auxiliaries, were detached under the command of 
monſieur d'Aubry, on an attempt to re-enforce the garriſon 
of Niagara. Sir Wilham Johnſon having received intelli- 
gence of their deſign, made a diſpoſition to intercept them 
in their march. In the evening he ordered the light infan- 
try and piquets to poſt themſelves to the left, on the road 
leading from Niagara falls to the fortreſs: theſe were re-en- 
orced in the morning with the grenadiers, and part of 
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the 46th regiment, commanded by licutenant-colonel 
Maftey; and another regiment under licutanant-colone! 
Farquhar, was poſted at the tail of the works, in order to 
ſupport the guard of the trenches. About eight in the 
morning, the enemy being in fight, the Indians in the 
Engliſh army advanced to ſpeak with their countrymen 
who ſerved under the French banners; but this conference 
was declined by the enemy. Then the French Indians 
having uttered the horrible ſcream called the war-whoop, 
which by this time had loſt its effect among the Britith 
forces, the enemy began the action with impetuoſity : 
but they met with ſuch a hot reception in front, while the 
Indian auxiliaries fell upon their flanks, that in a little more 
than half an hour their whole army was routed, their gene- 
ral, with all his officers, taken, and the purſuit conti- 


nued through the woods for ſeveral miles with conſiderable 


ſlaughter. This battle which happened on the 24th day of 
July, having been fought in fight of the French garriſon at 
Niagara, fir William Johnſon ſent major Harvey with a 


trumpet to the commanding officer, to preſent him with a 


liſt of 17 officers taken in the engagement, and to cxhort 


him to ſurrender before more blood was ſhed, while he had 


it in his power to reſtrain the Indians. The commandant 
having certified himſelf of the truth, by ſending an officer 
to viſt the priſoners, agreed to treat, and in a few hours 
the capitulation was ratified. The garriſon, conſiſting of 
607 effective men, marched out with the honours of war, in 
order to be embarked in veſſels on the lake, and conveyed 
in the moſt expeditious manner to New-York. They laid 
down their arms when they embarked; but were permit— 


ted to keep their baggage, and by a proper eſcorte, pro- 


tected from the ſavage inſolence and rapacity of the Indi- 


dians. All the women were conducted, at their own re- 


queſt, to Montreal; and the fic and wounded, who could 
not bear the fatigue of travelling, were treated with huma- 


nity. This was the ſecond complete victory obtained on 


the continent of North-America, in the courte of the {fame 
war, by fir William Johnſon, who, without the help of a 
military education, ſucceeded fo fignally in the field by 
dint of innate courage and natural fagacity. What re- 
markably characterifes theſe battles, is the circumſtance of 
his having taken in both the commander of the enemy, 
Indeed, the war in general may be diſtinguiſhed by the ſin— 
gular ſuccels of this gentleman and the celebrated lord Clive, 
two ſelf-taught generals; who by a ſeries of ſhining acti- 
ons, have demonſtrated, that uninſtructed genius can, by 
its own internal light and efficacy, rival, if not eclipſe, the 
acquired art of diſcipline and experience. Sir William 
Johnſon was not more ſerviceable to his country by his va- 
lour and conduct in the field, than by the influence and 
authority which his juſtice, benevolence, and integrity had 
acquired among the Indian tribes of the Six Nations, whom 
he not only aflembled at Niagara to the number of 1100, 
but alſo reſtrained within the bounds of good order and 
moderation. | : Re 

The reduction of Niagara, and the poſſeſſion of Crown- 
Point, were exploits much more cafily achieved than the 
conqueſt of Quebeck, the great object to which all theſe 
operations were ſubordinate. Of that we now come to give 
the detail, fraught with ſingular adventures and ſurpriſing 
events; in the courſe of which a noble ſpirit of enterprize 
was diſplayed, and the ſcenes of war were exhibited in all 
the variety of deſolation. It was about the middle of Fe- 


| bruary that a conſiderable ſquadron ſailed from England for 


Cape-Breton, under the command of admirals Saunders and 
Holmes, two gentlemen of worth and probity, who had on 
ſeveral occaſions ſignalized their courage and conduct in 
the ſervice of their country. By the 21ſt day of April they 
were in fight of Louiſbourg; but the harbour was blocked 
up with ice in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged to 
bear away for Halifax, in Nova-Scotia. From hence rear- 
admiral Durell was detached, with a {mall ſquadron, to 
ſail up the river St. Laurence as far as the iſle de Coudres, 
in order to intercept any ſupplies from France intended for 
Quebeck: he accordingly took two ſtore-ſhips ; but he 


was anticipated by 1} ſail, laden with proviſion, ſtores, and 


ſome recruits, under convoy of three frigates, which had 
already reached the capitalgÞt Canada. Mean while ad- 
miral Saunders arrived at Louiſbourg; and the troops 
being embarked, to the number of 8000, proceeded up the 
river without further delay. The operations by land were 
entruſted to the conduct of major-general James Wolfe, 
whoſe talents had ſhown with ſuch ſuperior luſtre at the 
ſiege of Louiſbourg; and his ſubordinates in command 
were the brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and Murray ; 
all four in the flower of their age, who had {tudied the mi- 
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litary art, with equal eagerneſs and proficiency, and, though 
young men in years, were old in experience. The firſt 
was a foldier by deſcent, the ſon of major-general Wolfe, a 
veteran officer of aknowledged capacity : the other three 
reſembled each other, not only in years, qualifications, and 
ſtation, but alſo in family rank, all three being the ſons of 
noblemen. The fituation of brigadier Townſhend was ſin- 
gular: he had ſerved abroad in the laſt war with reputa- 
tion, and reſigned his commiſſion during the peace, in diſ- 
dain at ſome hard uſage he had ſuſtained from his ſuperiors. 
That his military talents, however, might not be loſt to his 
country, he exerciſed them with equal ſpirit and perſever- 
ance in projecting and promoting a plan of a national mili— 
tia, When the command and direction of the army de- 
volved to a new leader, ſo predominant in his breaſt was 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm and the love of glory, that though 
heir apparent to a Britiſh peerage, poſſeſſed of a very at- 
fluent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquaintance, and 
follicited to a life of quiet by every allurement of domeſtic 
Htelicicy, he waved theſe conſiderations: he burſt from all 
entanglements ; proffered his ſervices to his ſovereign; ex- 
poled himfcli'to the perils of a diſagrecable voyage, the r1- 
gours of a ſevere climate, and the hazard of a campaign 
peculiarly fraught with toil, danger, and difficulty. 
Thearmameat intended for Quebeck failed up the river 
St. Laurence, without having met with any interruption, or 
having perceived any of thole difficulties and perils with 
which it had been reported that the navigation of 1t was 
attended. 'Fheir good fortune in this particular, indeed, 
was owing to ſome excellent charts of the river, which had 
been found in vellels taken from the enemy. About the 
la:ter end of June the land-forces were ditſembarked in two 
divifions upon the iſte of Orleans, ſituated a little below 
Quebeck, a large fertile iſland, well cultivated, producing 
plenty of grain, abounding with people, villages, and plan- 
tations, General Wolfe no ſooner landed on the iſland of 
Oricans, than he diſtributed a manifeito among the French 
colonilts, giving them to underſtand, That the king his 
aller, juſtly exaſperated againſt the French monarch, had 
equipped a conſiderable armament, in order to humble his 
pride, and was determined to reduce the moſt contiderable 
French {cttlements in America. He declared, it was not 
againſt the induſtrious peaſants, their wives, and children, 
nor againſt the miniſters of religion, that he intended to 
make war: on the contrary, ne lamented the misfortunes 
to which they muſt be expoſed by the quarrel]: he offered 
them his protection, and promiled to maintain them in their 
temporal pofleſſions, as well as in the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, provided they would remain quiet, and take no part 
in the difference between the two crowns. He obſerved, 
that the Engliſh were maſters of the river St. Laurence, fo 
as to intercept all ſuccouts from Europe, and had, beſides, 
a powerful army on the continent, under the command of 
general Amherſt, He afhrmed, that the reſolution they 
ought to take was neither difficult nor doubtful, as the ut- 
moit exertion of their valour would be uſeleſs, and ſerve 
only to deprive them of the advantages which they might 
reap'from their neutrality. He reminded them, that the 
cruelties exerciſed by the French upon the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain in America would excuſe the moſt ſevere re- 
prifals; but Britons were too generous to follow fuch bar- 
barous examples. He again offered to the Canadians the 


ſweets of peace, amidſt the horrors of war; and left it to 


themſelves to determine their own fate by their own conduct. 
He expreſſed his hope, that the world would do him jul- 
tice, ſhould they oblige him, by rejecting theſe favourable 
terms, to adopt violent meaſures. He expatiated upon the 
ſtrength and power, as well as upon the generoſity of Great- 
Britain, in thus firetching out the hand of humanity ; a 
hand ready to aſſiſt them on all occaſions, even when France 
was, by her weaknets, compelled to abandon them in the 
moſt critical conjuncture. This declaration produced no 
immediate effect; nor, indeed, did the Canadians depend 
upon the tincerity and promiſed faith a nation, whom their 
prieſts had induſtriouſſy repreſented as the molt ſavage and 
cruel enemy on earth. Poffeſſed of theſe notions, which 
prevailed even among the better ſort, they choſe to aban- 
don their habitations, and expoſe themſelves and families 
to certain ruin, in provoking the Engliſh by the moſt cruel 
hoſtilities, rather than be quiet, and confide in the general's 


The operation of ſcalping, which, to the ſhame of both nations, was en— 
couraged both by French and Engliſh, the ſavages performed in this manner: 
— The hapleſs victim being diſabled, or diſarmed, the Indian, with a ſharp 
knife, provided and worn for the purpoſe, makes a circular inciſion to the 
bone round the upper part of the head, and tears off the ſcalp with his fingers. 
Previous to this execution, he generally diſpatches the priſoner by repeated 
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minent danger. 
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promiſe of protection. Inſtead of purſuing this prudent 
plan of conduct, they joined the ney AT parties 1 of Indian; 
who ſkulked among the woods, and falling upon the Engljq, 
ſtragglers by ſurprize, butchered them with the moi} in. 
human barbarity. Mr Wolfe, whoſe nature revolted 
againſt this wanton and perfidious cruelty, ſent a letter t 
the French general, repreſenting, that ſuch enormitics were 
contrary to the rules of war oblcrved among civilized na. 
tions, diſhonourable to the ſervice of France, and diſgrace. 
ful to human nature: he, therefore, deſired the French cg. 


loniſts and Indians might be reſtrained within due bounds, 


otherwiſe he would burn their villages, deſolate their plan- 
tations, and retaliate upon the perſons of his priſoners what. 
cver cruelties ſhould, in the ſequel, be committed on the 
ſoldiers or ſubjects of his maſter. In all probability the 
French general's authority was not ſufficient to bridle the 
ferocity of the ſavages, who continued to ſcalp and murthe; 
with the moſt brutal appetite for blood and revenge; to that 
mr. Wolfe, in order to intimidate the enemy into a ceſſation 
of theſe outrages, found it neceſſary to connive at fome jr. 
regularities in the way of retaliation. 3 

M. de Montcalm, who commanded the French troops, 
though ſuperior in number to the invaders, very wiſely re. 


ſolved to depend upon the natural ſtrength of the country, 


which appeared almoſt inſurmountable, and had carefully 
taken all his precautions of defence. The city of Quebeck 
was tolerably fortified, ſecured with a numerous garriſon, 
and plentitully ſupplied with proviſion and ammunition, 
Montcalm had re-enforced the troops of the colony with; 
regular battalions, formed of the beſt of the inhabitants, 
completely diſciplined all the Canadians of the neighbour. 
hood capable of bearing arms, and ſeveral tribes of {avages, 
With this army he had taken the field in a very advanta- 
geous ſituation, encamped along the fhore of Beaufort, from 
the river St. Charles to the falls of Montmorenci, every ac- 
ceſſible part being deeply entrenched. To undertake the 
ſiege of Quebeck againlt tuch odds and advantages was not 
only a deviation from the eſtabliſhed maxims of war, but a 
raſh enterprize, ſeemingly urged in diametrical oppofition 
to the dictates of common tenle, Mr Wolfe was well ac- 
quainted with all the difficulties of the undertaking ; but hz 
knew at the lame time he ſhould always have it in his power 


to retreat in caſe of emergency, while the Britiſh ſquadron 
naintained its ſtation in the riwer; he was not without hope 


of being joined by general Amherſt; and he was ſtimulated 


by an appetite for glory, which the prolpect of accumu— 


lated dangers could not allay. Underſtanding that there 
was a body of the enemy poſted, with cannon, at the Point ot 
Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the city of Quebeck, 
he detached againſt them brigadier Monckton, at the head 
of four battalions, who pailed the river at night, and next 
morning, having ſkirmiſhed with ſome of the enemy's irre— 


gulars, obliged them to retire from that poſt, which the 


Engliſh immediately occupied. At the tame time colonel 


Carlton, with another detachment, took poſſeſſion of the 


weſtern point of the iſland of Orleans; and both thele pots 
were fortified, in order to anticipate the enemy, who, had 
they kept poſſeſſion of either, might have rendered it im- 
poſſible for any ſhip to lie at ancnor within two miles of 
Quebeck. Beſides, the Point of Levi was within cannon— 
ſhot of the city, againſt which a battery of mortars and ar- 
tillery was immediately erected. Montcalm, foreſeeing the 


effect of this manœuvre, detached a body of 1600 men 


acroſs the river, to attac and deſtroy the works before the. 
were completed: but the detachment fell into diforder, 
fired upon each other, and retired in confuſion. The bat 
tery being finiſhed without further interruption, the can— 
hon and mortars began to play with ſuch ſucceſs, that in 2 
little time the upper town was conſiderably damaged, and 
the lower town reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. | 

In the mean time, the fleet was expoſed to the molt im- 
Immediately after the troops had been 
landed on the iſland of Orleans the wind increaſed to a fu- 
rious ſtorm, which blew with ſuch violence, that man) 
tranſports ran foul of one another, and were diſabled. 4 
number of boats and {mall craſt foundered, and divers large 
ſhips loſt their anchors. The enemy reſolving to take ad— 
vantage of the confuſion which they imagined this diſaltet 
muſt have produced, prepared ſeven fire-ſhips, and at mid 


night ſent them down from Quebeck among the tranſports, 


blows on the head with the hammer-ſide of the inſtrament called a tom” 
hawk: but ſometimes they fave themſelves the trouble, and ſometimes the 
blows prove ineffectual, ſo that the miſerable patient is found alive, groanmg 
in the utmoſt agony of torture, The Indian ſtrings the ſcalps he has pro” 
cured, to be produced as a teſtimony of his proweſs, and receives a premium 
for each from the nation under whoſe banners he has inliſted. 
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which lay ſo chic as to cover tlie whole ſurface of the river. 
The ſcheme, though well contrived, and ſeaſonably execut- 
ed, was enurely defeated by the deliberation of the Britiſh 
admiral, and the dexterity of his mariners, who reſolutely 
boarded the fire-ſhips, and towed them faſt a-ground, where 
they lay burning to the water's edge, without having done 
| the leaſt prejudice to the Engliſh ſquadron. On the very 
ſame day of the ſucceeding month, they ſent down a raft 
of fire-ſhips, or radeaux, which was likewiſe conſumed, with- 
out producing any effect. 

The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and the ſtores 
on the iſland of Orleans, being finiſhed, the Britiſh forces 
croſſed the north channel in boats, and landing under cover 
of two Hoops, encainped on the fide of the river Montmo- 
renci, Which divided them from the left of the enemy. 
Next morning a company of rangers poſted in a wood to 
cover ſome workmen were attacked by the French Indians, 
and totally defeated; however, the ncareſt troops advanc- 
ing, repulicd the Indians in their turn with conſiderable 
lols. The reaſons that induced general Wolfe to choole 
this ſituation by the falls of Montmorenct, in which he was 
divided from Quebeck by this, and another 11ver called St. 
Charles, he explained in a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate. 
He oblerved, that the ground which he had cholen was 
high, and in ſome meaſure commanded tne oppoſite fide 
on which the eneiny was polted : that there was a ford be- 
low the falls paſſable in every ude tor ſome hours at the 
latter part of the ebb and beginning ot the flood; and he 
hoped that means might be found of paſſing the river higher 
up, ſo as to fight the marquis de Montcalm upon leſs dit- 
advantageous terms than thoſe of directly attacking his en- 
trenchments. Accordingly, in reconnoitring the river 
Montmorenci, a ford was diſcovered about three miles 
above; but the oppoſite banks, which were naturally ſteep, 
and covered with woods, the enemy had entrenched in fuch 
2 manner, as to render it almolt inaccethble. The eſcorte 
was twice attacked by the Indians, who were as often re- 
pulſed ; but thele re-encounters coſt the Englith about 40 
men killed and wounded including ſome ofticers. Some 
hrewd ob;ec&tions might be ſtarted to the general's choice 
of ground on this occaſion. He could not act at all with- 
out paſſing the river Montmorenct at a very great dilad- 
vantage, and attacking an enemy ſuperior to himlelt in 
number, ſecured by redoubts and entrenchments. Had he 
cven, by dint of extraordinary valour, driven them from 
theſe ſtrong poſts, the ſucceſs muſt have coſt him a great 
number of officers and men; and the enemy might have re— 
treated behind the river St. Charles, which he mult alto 
have paſſed under the ſame diladvantages, before he could 
begin his operations againſt the city of Quebeck. Had his 
good fortune enabled him to ſurmount all theſe difficulties, 
and after all to defeat the enemy in a pitched battle, the 
garriſon of Quebeck might have been re enforced by the 


| wrec of their army; and he could not, with any probability 
of ſucceſs, have undertaken the ſiege of an extenſive for- 


tified place, which he had not troops ſufficient to inveſt, 
and whoſe garriſon would have been nearly equal in num- 
ber to the ſun total of the troops he commanded. At any 
rate, the chance of a fair engagement in the open field was 
what he had little reaton to expect 1n that fituation, from 
the known experience and the apparent conduct of the 
French general. Theſe objections appeared fo obvious 
and important, that general Wolfe would not determine to 
riſque an attac, until he had ſurveyed the upper part of the 
nyer St. Laurence, in hopes of finding ſome place more 
favourable for a deſcent. 

Yn the 18th day of July, the admiral, at his requeſt, 
ſent two {hips of war, two armed floops, and ſome tranſports, 
with troops on board, up the river; and they paſſed the 
city of Q::1cb:zck, without having fuſtained any damage. 
The genera! being on board of this little armament, care- 
fully obſerved the banks on the fide of the enemy, which 
were extremely difficult from the nature of rhe ground, and 
theſe difficulties were redoubled by the foreſight and pre- 
caution of the French commander. Though a deſcent 


The following anecdote is ſo remarkable, and tends ſo much to the ho- 
nour of the Britith ſoldiery, that we infert it without fear of the reader's dil- 
approbation: captain Ochterlony and enſign Payton belonged to the regi- 
ment of brigadier-general Monckton. They were nearly of an age, which 
did not exceed zo; the firſt was a North-Binton, the other a native of Ire- 
land. Both were © zreeable in perſon, and unblemiſhed in character, and con- 
nected together by the ties of mutual friendſhip and eſteem. On the day 
that preceded the battle, captain Ochterlony had been obliged to tight a duel 
with a German officer; in which, though he wounded and difarmed his an- 
agoniſt, yet he himſelf received a dangerous hurt under the right arm, in 
conſequence of which his friend inſiſted on his remaining in camp during the 

ion of the next day; but his ſpirit was too great to coinply with this re- 


forces. The manifeſt confuſion produced among the Frenc! 
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ſcemed impracticable between the city and Cape-Rouge, 
where it was attended, general Wolfe, in order to divide 
the enemy's force, and procure intelligence, ordered a de- 


tachment, under the command of colonel Carlton, to land 


higher up, at the Point au Tremble, to which place he was 
intormed a great number of the inhabitants of Quebeck had 
retired with their moſt valuable effects. This ſervice was 
performed with little Jo's and ſome prifoners were brought 
away, but no magazine was diſcovered. The general thus 
diſappointed in his expectation, returned to Montmorenci, 
where brigadier Townſhend had, bv maintaining a ſupeiior 
fire acrols that river, prevented the enemy from erecting 
a battery, which would have commanded the Engliſh camp; 
and now he refolved to attac them, though polted to great 
advantage, and every where prepared to vive him a warm 
reception. His deſign was, firſt to reduce a detached re- 
doubt cloſe to the water's edge, ſeemingly fituated without 
gun-ſhot of the entreuchment on the hill, Should this 
fortification be tupported by the enemy, he forelaw that he 
ſhould be able to bring on a general engagement: on the 
contrary, ſhould they remain tame f{pectators of its reduc- 
tion, he could afterwards examine their fituation at leiture, 
and determine the place at which they could be molt eafily 
attached. Preparations were accordingiy male for florm- 
ing the redoubt. On the laſt day of July, in the torenoon, 
part of brigadier Monckton's brigade was embarked in the 
boats of the fleet, to be tranſported from the Point of Levi. 
The 1wo brigades, commanded by the brigadicis Town- 
hend and Murray, were drawn out, in order to pat; the 
ford when it ſhould be necefſtary. Jo facilitate their pul- 
ſage, the admiral had ſtationed the Centurion thip of war 
in the channel, to chec the fire of the tower battery, by 
winch the ford was commanded : a numerous train of ar- 
tillery was placed upon the eminence, to batter and enti- 


lade the left of the enemy's entrenchment; and two fiat-bot- 
tomed armed veſlels, prepared tor the purpole, were run” 


a-ground near the reduubt, to favour the deſcent . of the 


* 
He 
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by theſe previous meatures, and by the re of the Centr: 


Tron, which was well directed and fuftained, determined 


mr. Wolfe to ſtorm this entrenchment without further de- 


lay. Orders were iflued, that the three brigadiers ſhould 


put their troops in motion at a certain ſignal, which was 
accordingly made at a proper time of the tide. Many of 
the boats from Point Levi ran a-ground upon a ledge that 
runs off a conliderable diſtance from the ſhore; and this 
accident occationed a diſorder, by which fo much time was 
loit, that the general was obliged to ſtop the march of bri- 
gadier Townſhend's corps, which he perceived to be in 
motion. In the mean time, the boats were floated, and 
ranged in proper order, though expoſed to a ſevere fire of 
ſhor and ſhells; and the general in perſon ſounding the 
ſhore, pointed out the place where the troops might diſem— 
bark with the leaſt difticulty. Thirteen companies of gre- 
nadiers, and 200 men of the ſecond American battalion, 
were the firſt who landed. They had received orders to 
form in four diſtinct bodies, and begin the attac, ſupported 
by the corps of brigadier Monckton, as ſoon as the other 
troops ſhould have pafled the ford, and be near enough to 
contribute to their afſiitance. Theſe inſtructions, however, 
were entirely neglected, Before mr. Monckton had landed, 
and while brigadier Townſhend was on his march at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, the grenadiers, without waiting to be 
drawn up in any regular form, unpetuouſly ruſhed towards 
the enemy's entrenchments in the utmoſt diforder. Their 


courage ſerved only to increaſe their misfortune. The firſt 


fire they received did ſuch execution among them, that 


/ they were obliged to ſhelter thenilelves under the redoubr 
) 


which the French had abandoned at their approach. In 
this uncomfortable fituation they remained ſome time, un- 
able to form under ſo hot a fire, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt efforts of many gallant officers, who laviſhly expoſed, 
and even loſt their lives in the konourable diſcharge of 
their duty*. The general ſeeing all their endeavours, abor- 


tive, ordered them to retreat, and-form behind Monckton's 


mouſtrance. He declared it ſhould never be ſaid that a ſcratch received in a 
private rencounter had prevented him from-doing his duty, when his country 
required his ſervice; and he took the field with a fuſil in his hand, though he 
was hardly able to carry his arms. In leading up his men to the enemy's en— 
trenchment, he was ſhot through the lungs with a muſquet-ball, an accident 
which obliged him to part with his fufil: but he ſtill continued advancing, 
until, by loſs of blood, he became too weak to proceed farther. About the 
ſame time mr, Peyton was lamed by a ſhot, which ſhattered the ſmall bone of 
his left leg. The ſoldiers, in their retreat, earneſtly begged, with tears in their 
eyes, that captain Ochterlony would allow them to cariy him and the enfign 
off the field, But he was ſo bigotted to a ſevere point of honour, that he 
would not quit the ground, though he deſired they would take care of his en- 


_ 


brigade, which was, by this time, landed and drawn up 
Gn the beach in order. They accordingly retired in con- 
Fuſion, leaving a conſiderable number lying on the field, 
to the barbarity of the Indian ſavages, who maſſacred the 
living, and ſcalped the dead, even in fight of their indig- 
nant companions. This unhappy: accident occaſioned a 
new delay, and the day was already far advanced. The 
wind began to blow with uncommon violence, and the tide 
iO make; fo that, in caſe of a ſecond repulſe, the retreat 
of brigadicr Townſhend might have been rendered hazar- 
dous and uncertain; mr. Wolfe, therefore, thought pro- 
per to deſiſt, and returned without further moleſtation to 
the other ſide of the river Montmorenci. The admiral 
ordered the two veſſels which were a- ground to be ſet on 
fire, that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The advantages that favoured an attac in this part conſiſted 
of the following particulars : All the artillery could be uſed 
with good effect; all the troops could act at once; and, 
in tr of a miſcarriage, the retreat was ſecure and open, 
at leaſt for a certain time of the tide. 
ſeemed to be over-balanced by other conſiderations. The 
enemy were poſted on a commanding eminence ; the beach 
was are; with deep mud, ſlippery, and broken into 
holes and gullies; the hill was ſteep, and in {ome places 
impracticable; the enemy were numerous, and . poured in 
a very ſevere fire from their entrenchments. Had the at- 
tac ſucceeded, the loſs of the Engliſh muſt have been very 
heavy, and that of the French inconſiderable, becauſe the 
neighbouring woods afforded them immediate ſhelter; 
finally, the river St. Charles ſtill remained to be paſſed, be- 
fore the town could be inveſted. 85 
I=mediatcly after this mortifying chec, in which above 
oo men, and many brave officers were loſt, the general de- 
tached brigadier Murray, with 1200 men, in tranſports, 
above the town, to co-operate with rear-admiral Holmes, 
whom the admiral had ſent up with ſome force againſt the 
French ſhipping, which he hoped to deſtroy. The briga- 
dier was likewiſe inſtructed to ſeize every opportunity of 
fighting the enemy's detachments, and even of provoking 
them to battle. In purſuance of theſe directions, he twice 
attempted to land on the north ſhore; but theſe attempts 
were unſucceſsful. The third effort was more fortunate, 
He made a ſudden deſcent at Chambaud, and burned. a 
conſiderable magazine, filled with arms, clothing, provi- 
ſion, and ammunition. The enemy's ſhips being ſecured 
in ſuch a manner as not to be approached, and nothing 
elſe occurring that required the brigadier's longer ſtay, 
he returned to the camp, with intelligence obtained from 
his priſoners, that the fort of Niagara was taken, Crown- 
Point abandoned, and general Amherſt employed in mak- 
ing preparations to attac the corps at the Iſle aux Noix 
commanded by M. Burlemaque. The diſaſter at the falls 
of Montmorenci made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 


ſign. Mr Peyton, with a generous diſdain, rejected their good offices, de- 
claring that he would not leave his captain in ſuch a ſituation; and in a little 
time they remained the ſole ſurvivors on that part of the field. x 
Captain Ochterlony fat down by his friend, and, as they expected nothing 
but immediate death, they took leave of each other; yet they were not alto- 
gether abandoned by the hope of being protected as priſoners : for the cap- 


tain ſzeing a French ſoldier with two Indians approach, ſtarted up, and ac- 


coſting them in the French language, which he ſpoke perfectly well, expreſſed 
his expectation that they would treat him and his companion as officers, pri- 
ſoners, and gentlemen. The two Indians ſeemed to be entirely under the 
conduct of the Frenchman, who coming up to mr. Payton, as he ſat on the 
ground, ſnatched his laced hat from his head, and robbed the captain of his 
watch and money. This outrage was a ſignal to the Indians for murder and 
pillage. One of them, clubbing his fireloc, ſtruc at him behind, with a view 
to knoc him down, but the blow miſſing his head, took place upon his ſhoul- 
der. At the ſame inſtant the other Indian poured his ſhot into the breaſt of 
this unfortunate young gentleman, who cried out, *O Peyton! the villain 
has ſhot me.“ Not yet ſatiated with cruelty, the barbarian ſprung upon him, 
and ſtabbed him in the belly with his ſcalping knife. The captain, having 
parted with his fuſil, had no weapon for his defence, as none of the officers 
wore {words in the action. The three rufhans, finding him full alive, endea- 
voured to ſtraugle him with his own ſaſh ; and he was now upon his knees 
ſtruggling againſt them with ſurpriſing exertion, Mr Peyton, at- this junc- 
ture, having a double-barrelled muſquet in his hand, and ſeeing the diſtreſs 
of his friend, fired at one of the Indians, who dropped dead upon the ſpot. 
The other, thinking the enſign would now be an eaſy prey, advanced towards 
him, and mr. Peyton, having taken good aim at the diſtance of four yards, 
er his piece the ſecond time, but it ſeemed to take no effect. The 
avage fired in his turn, aud wounded the enſign in the ſhoulder ; then ruſh- 
ing upon him, thruſt his bayonet through his body, He repeated the blow, 
which mr. Peyton attempting to parry, received another wound in his left 

hand, nevertheleſs he ſeized the Indian's muſket with the ſame hand, pulled 
him forwards, and with his right drawing a dagger which hung by his ſide, 
plunged it in the barbarian's fide, A violent ſtruggle enſued : but at length 
mr. Peyton was uppermott, and with repeated ſtrokes of his dagger, killed 
his antagoniſt outright, Here he was ſeized with an unaccountable emotion 
of curiosity, to know whether or not his ſhot had taken place on the body of 
the Indian ; he accordingly turned him up, and ſtripping off his blanket, per- 
ceived that the bal! had penetrated quite through the cavity of the breaſt. 
Having thus obtained a dear-bought victory, he ſtarted up on one leg, and 
ſaw captain Ochterlony ſtanding at the diſtance of 69 yards, clole by the ene- 
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general Wolfe, whoſe ſpirit was too great to brook the mot 
diſtant proſpect of cenſure or diſgrace. He knew the cha. 
rafter of the Engliſh people, raſh, impatient, and capri- 
cious; elevated to exultation by the leaſt gleam of ſucccſe 

dejected even to deſpondency by the moſt inconſidèrable 
frown of adverſe fortune; ſanguine even to childiſh hyper- 
bole in applauding thoſe ſervants of the public who have 
proſpered in their undertakings ; clamorous to a degree ot 
perſecution againſt thoſe who have miſcarried in their ende;. 
vours, without any inveſtigation of merit, without any con. 
ſideration of circumſtances. A keen ſenſe of theſe vexatiq. 
peculiarities conſpiring with the ſhame of diſappointment 

and eager deſire of retrieving the laurel that he might by toe 
be ſuppoſed to have loſt at the falls of Montmorenci, and the 
deſpair of finding ſuch an occaſion, excited an internal avit. 
tion, which viſibly affected his external frame, and diſordereq 
his whole conſtitution, which was naturally delicate and tender. 
Among thoſe who ſhared his confidence, he was often ſcen 
to ſigh; he was often heard to complain, and even in the 
tranſports of this chagrin declare, that he would never te. 
turn without {ucceſs, to be expoſed, as other unfortunate 


commanders had been, to the cenſure and reproach of an 


ignorant and ungrateful populace. This tumult of the mind, 
added to the fatigues of the body he had undergone, pro. 


duced a fever and dyſentery ; by which, for ſome time, he 


was totally diſabled. 

Before he recovered any degree of ſtrength, he deſired 
the general officers to conſult together for the public utility. 
It was their opinion, that the points of Levi and Orleans be. 
ing left in a proper ſtate of defence, the reſt of the troops 
ſhould be conveyed up the river ; with a view to draw the 
enemy from their preſent ſituation, and bring them if poſ. 
ible to an engagement. This meaſure, however, was nor 


adopted, until the general and admiral had reconnoitted 


the town of Quebeck, with a view to a general aſſault, and 
concluded from their own obſervations, re-enforced by the 
opinion of the chief engineer, who was perfealy well ac- 
quainted with the interiors of the place, that ſuch on attic 
could not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The 
{hips of war, indeed, might have filenced the batteries of 
the lower town; but they could not effect the upper works, 
from which they muſt have ſuſtained conſiderable damages. 
When we conſider the ſituation of this place, and the for- 


tifications with which it was ſecured, the natural ſtrengtli 


of the country; the great number of veſſels and floating 
| . 2 | Y 9 
batteries they had Prone for the defence of the river; 
the ſkill, valour, ſuperior force, and uncommon vigilance 
of the enemy; their numerous bodies of ſavages continually 


hovering about the poſts of the Engliſh, to ſurpriſe partics 


and harrats detachments; we muſt own that there was 


ſuch a combination of difficulties as might have diſcourag- 


cd and perplexed the moſt reſolute and intelligent con:- 
mander. | | 


my's breaſt-work, with the French ſoldier attending him, Mr Peyton then 
called aloud, * Captain Ochterlony, I am glad to fee you have at laſt got 
under protection. Beware of that villian, who is more barbarous than the 
ſavages. God bleſs you, my dear captain, I ſee a party of Indians comin 
this way, and expect to be murdered immediately.“ A number of thoſe bar- 
barians had for ſome time been employed on the left in ſcalping and pillaging 
the dying and the dead that were left upon the field of battle: and above 30 
of them were in full march to deſtroy mr. Peyton. This gentleman knew 
he had no mercy to expect; for ſhould his life be ſpared for the preſent, they 
would have afterwards infiited upon ſacrificing him to the names of their 
brethren whom he had flain ; and in that caſe he would have been put to 
death by the moſt excruciating tortures. Full of this idea, he ſnatched up 
his muſket, and, notwithſtanding his broken leg, ran above 40 yards without 
halting : feeling himſelf now totally diſabled, and incapable of proceeding 
one ſtep further, he loaded his piece, and preſented it to the two foremoſt 
Indians, who ſtood aloof, waiting to be joined by their fellows :- while the 
French from their breaſt-works, kept up a continual fire of cannon and ſmall 
arms upon their poor, ſolitary, maimed gentlemen, In this uncomfortable 
ſituation he ſtood, when he diſcerned at a diſtance a Highland officer, with a 
party of his men, ſkirting the plain towards the field of battle. He forth- 
with waved his hand in {igual of diſtreſs, and being perceived by the officer, 
he detached three of his men to his aſſiſtance. Theſe brave fellows haſtened 
to him through the midſt of a terrible fire, and one of them bore him off on 
his ſhoulders, The Highland officer was captain Macdonald, of colonel Fra- 
zier's battalion; who underſtanding that a young gentleman, bis kinſman, had 
dropped on the field of battle, had put himſelf at the head of this party, with 
which he penetrated to the middle of the field, drove a conſiderable numbet 
of the French and Indians before him, and finding his relation ſtill unicalped, 
carried him off in triumph. Poor captain Ochterlony was conveyed to Que- 
beck, where in a few days he died of his wounds. After the reduction ot 
that place, the French ſurgeons who attended him declared, that, in all pro- 
bability, he would have recovered of the two ſhots he had received in bis 
breaſt, had not he been mortally wounded in the belly by the Indian's ſcalp- 
ing knife. | | 

As this very remarkable ſcene was acted in ſight of boffi_ armies, general 
Townſhend, in the ſequel, expoſtulated with the French officers upon the in. 
humanity of keeping up ſuch a ſevere fire againſt two wounded gentlemen, 
who were diſabled and deſtitute of all hope of eſcaping. , They anſwered, that, 
the fiie was not made by the regulars, but by the Canadians and {avages 
whom it was not in the power of diſcipline to reſtrain. 
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In conſequence of the reſolution taken to quit the camp 
at Montmorenci the troops and artillery were re-embarked, 
and landed at Point Levi: they afterwards paſſed up the 
river in tranſports, while admiral Holmes made a movement 
with his ithins, to amule the enemy polted on the north 
ſhore: and the men being much. crowded on board, the 

encral ordered one half of them to be landed for refreth- 
ment on the other ſide of the river. As no poſſibility ap- 
peared of annoying the enemy above the town the {cheme 
of operations Was totally changed. A plan was formed fr 
conveying the troops farther down in boats and landing 
them in the night within a league of Cape Diamond in 
hopes of aſcendigg the he ighths of Abraham which riff ahb. 
ruptly With a ite D aſcent from the banks of the river, that 
they might take poſleſſion of the ground on the bac of the 
city where it was but. indifferently fortified. - The dangers 


and dificulties attending the execution of this delign were 


ſo peculiarly diſcouraging, that one would imagine it could 
not have been embraced bur by a ſpirit of enterprizꝝ 
bordered on deiperation. The {tream was rapid; the thor 
ſhelving ;. the bank of the river lined with 

landing=-5ace fo narrow as to be cat ly miſte. | 
and the ground o di t as hardly to be furmounte 
the day-time, had no oppoſition been expected. If the 
enemy had received the lcat intimation trom [py or 
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night, the rapidity of the river, or the ſhelving nature of 


1 
1 / : 

the north ſhore,” near which they were oblioed to row: 
had one ſentinel been alarmed, or the landing-place much 
miſtaken, the heights of Abraham mult have been inſtant lu 


ſecured by ſuch a force as would have rendered the under. 
taking abhortive : confufion would necefiirily have chfueg 
in the dark; and this would have Naturally produced a pa— 
mic, which might have proved fatal to the greater part.of 


* 


the detachment. Fheſe Objections could hot eſcnbe te 


penetrations of the gallant Wolfe, who, 1evertheleſs; adopt 


ed the plan without heſitation; and cven exerted; it in 
perſon; though at that time labouring under a feverc dy- 


ſentery and fever, which had exhaufted his conſtitution, 
and reduced him almoſt to an extremity of weakneſs. The 
previous ſteps being taken, and rhe time fixed for this hn. 
zardous attempt, admiral Holmes moved with his qua- 
dron further up the river, al | 
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ceive the enemy, and amiile- M. de Bouganville, whom 
Montcalm had detached with 15009 men to watch the-mo- 
tions of chat ſquadron; but the lnglith admiral was direct- 
ed to fail down the river in the niglit, fo as to protect the 
landing of the forces; and theſe orders he punctually ful- 
filled. On the 12th day of Sc ptember, an hour after mid- 
night, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four complete 
regiments, the light infantry, commanded by colonel Howe, 
a detachment of Highlanders, and American grenadliers, 
was made in flat-bottomed boats, under the immediate 
command of brigadiers Monckton and Murray; though 
general Wolfe accompanied them in perſon, and was among 
the firſt who had landed; and they began to fall down 
with the tide, to the intended place of diſembarkation; 
rowing cloſe to the north ſhore, in order to find it more 
eaſily. Without any diſorder the boats glided gently 


along; but the rapidity. of the tide, and the darknef of 
the night, the boats over-{hot the mark, and. the troops 

How far the ſucceſs of this attempt depended upon accident may be con- 
ceived from the following particulats::—-I1 the twilight two French deſerters 
were carried on board a {hip of war, commanded by captain Smith, anc lying 
at anchor near the north ſhore; They told him that the garriſon of Que— 
beck expected that night to receive a convoy of proviſions, ſent down the 
river in boats, trom the detachment above, commanded by M. de Bougain— 
ville. Theſe deſertets ſtanding upon dec, and perceiving the Engliſh boats 
with the troops gliding down the river. in the dark, begin to ſhoot, aud make 
a noiſe, declaring they were part of the expected cynvoy, Captain Smith, 
who was ignorant of general Wo'fe's deſign, believing their eſtimation, had 


actually given orders to point the guns at the Britifh troops; when the ge- 


neral perceiving a commotion on board, rowed along-lide in perſon, and pre- 
vented the diſcharge, which would have alarmed the town, aud entirely tru{- 
Irated the attempt, 

Phe French had poſted ſentries along ſhore, to challenge boats and veſſels, 
an] give the alarm occalionally, The firſt boat that contained the Epglith 
WOops being queſtioned accordingly, a captain of Fraſer's regiment, who had 
ierved in Holland, and who was perfectly acquainted with the French lan- 
guage and cuttoms, anſwered without helitation to“ qui vit,“ which is their 
challenging word, *Ja France:“ nor was he at a loſs to anſwer the ſecond quei- 
nion, which was much more particular and difficult. When the ſentinel de- 
manded * 4 quel regiment ? to what regiment ?* the captain replied, * de la 
Reine,? which he knew, by accident, to be one of thoſe that compoſed the 
body commanded by Bougainviile, The ſoldier took it for granted this was 
the expected convoy ; and ſaying, * paſle,* allowed all the boats to proceed 
Without further queſtion, In the {ame manner the other ſenteries were de- 
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landeda little below the place at which the diſemharkation 
was intended s. As the troops landed, the boats were {cnt 


bac for the ſecond embarkation, which was fuperintended 


by brigadier Townſhend, In the mean time colonel Howe, 
Witt the hght nantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the 
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trenched narrow path, by which alone the reſt of the forces 
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armies were deltitute of. artiflery,- exc Pt. two mall pieces 
on the ſide of the French, and-a ſiiigle Gun, Which the 
1 2 8 = "ws Longs 
Eagliſh feamen had made ſhift to draw up from thie land- 
ing-place. This Was very well terved, and galled their 
column ſeverely. At length, about nine in che morning, 
the enemy advanced to the charge wu great order and 
Vivacity, though their fire was regular and ineffectual. 
On the contrary the Briuth forces rAerved the fHot until 
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(ners, Wil their bayonets fixed, when another ball unfor- 


tunatcly pierced the breaſt of the young herot, who fell in 


ceived, though one, more wary than the reſt, came running down to the wa— 


2 1 


ter's edge, and called, + porrquoy cit que vous nc. parlex plus haut; Vhy 
don't you fpeak with an audable voice?“ To this interrogation, which npli- 
ech doubt, the captain anſwered, with adinirable preſence of mind, in a ſoft 
tone of voice, Tai toi, nous ferons- entendues! Huſh! we ſhall be Over- 
heard and diſcovered.“ Thus cautioned, the fentry retired without further 
altercation, The midſhipman who piloted the firſt boat, paſliug hy the 1and- 
ing- place in the dark, the ſame captain who knew it, from his having been 
potted formerly with his company on the-other tide of the. river, infilted up- 
on the pilot's being miſtaken, and eommanded the rowers to be put athore in 
tae proper place, or at leaſt Very near.it, | | 

\\ hen general Wolfe landed and ſa the diticulty of aſcending the pre- 
cipice, he Fad to the lame officer, in a familiar ſtrain, I don't believe there 


is anz poflibnity of getting up; but you muſt do your endeavour.” The 


narrow path that flanted up the hill from the landing-place the enemy had 
broken up and rendered 19:pMfTable by crofs ditches, belides the intrenchment 
at the top: in every other part the hill was ſo ſtecp aud dangerous, that the 
ſoldiers were obliged to pull themſelves up by the roots and boughs of trees 
growing on both tides of the path. 


When the fatal ball took place general Wolfe, finding himfelf unable to 
ſtand, leaned upon the ſhoulder of a ſicutenant, who ſat down for that pur— 
pole. This officer ſceing the French give way, exclaimed, They run! they 
run !—* Who run?” cried the gallant Wolfe, with great eagerneſs, When 
the lieutenant replied. *the French. — What! (laid he) do the cowards ru 
already? Then I dic happy.“ So faying, the glorious youth expited, 
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the arms of victory, Jul as the enemy gave way. Art this 
very inſtant, every ſeparate regiment of the Britiſh army 
ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its own peculiar 
character. While the right preſſed on with their bayonets, 
brigadier Murray briſkly advanced with the troops under. 
his command, and ſoon broke the centre of the enemy: then 
the Highlanders drawing their broad ſwords, fell in among 
them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and drove them with 
great ſlaughter into the town, and the works they had raiſ- 


ed at the bridge of the river St. Charles. On the left and 


rear of the Engliſh, the action was not ſo violent. Some 
of the light infantry had thrown themſelves into houſes, 
where being attacked, they defended themſelves with great 
courage and reſolution. Colonel Howe having taken poſt 
with two companies behind a ſmall copſe, ſallied out fre- 
quently on the flanks of the enemy, during this attac, and 
often drove them into heaps; while brigadier Townſhend 
advanced platoons againſt their front: ſo that the right 
wing of the French were totally prevented from executing 
their firſt intentions. The brigadier himſelf remained with 
Amherſt's regiment, to ſupport this diſpoſition, and to 
over- awe a body of ſavages, poſted oppoſite to the light in- 
fantry, waiting for an opportunity to fall upon the rear of 
the Britiſh army. General Wolfe being ſlain, and at the 
ſame time, mr. Monckton dangerouſly wounded at the 
head of Laſceiles's regiment, where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf with remarkable gallantry, the command devolved on 
brigadier Townſhend, who haſtened to the centre, and 
finding the troops diſordered in the purſuit, formed them 
again with all poſſible expedition. This neceſſary taſk was 
ſcarce performed, when M. de Bougainville, with a body 
of 2000 freſh men appeared in the rear of the Engliſh. He 
had begun his march from Cape-Rouge as ſoon as he re- 
ceived intelligence that the Britiſh troops had gained the 
heights of Abraham, but did not come up in time to have 
any ſhare in the battle. Mr Townthend immediately or- 
dered two battalions, with two pieces of artillery, to ad- 
vance againſt this officer, who retired at their approach, 
among woods and ſwamps, where general Townſhend very 
wiſely declined hazarding a precarious attac. He had al- 
ready obtained a complete victory, taken a great number of 
French officers, and was poſlefled of a very advantageous 
firuation, which it would have been imprudent to forego. 
The French general, M. de Montcalm, was mortally 
wounded in the battle, and conveyed into Quebeck, from 
whence, before he died, he wrote a letter to general Town- 
ſhend, recommending the priſoners to that generous hu- 
manity by which the Britiſh nation is diſtinguiſhed. His 
ſecond in command was left wounded on the field, and next 
day expired on board an Engliſh ſhip, to which he had 
been conveyed. About 1000 of the enemy were made pri- 
ſoners, including a great number of officers, and above 
500 were ſlain on the field of battle. The wrec of their 
army, after they had re-enforced the garriſon of Quebeck, 
retired to Point-au-Tremble, from whence they proceeded 
to Jacques Quartiers, where they remained entrenched, un- 
til they were compelled by the ſeverity of weather to make 
the beſt of their way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. This 
important victory was obtained at the expence of go men 
killed, including nine officers; and of about 500 men 
wounded; but the death of general Wolfe was a national 
loſs, univerſally lamented. He inherited from nature an ani- 
mating fervour of ſentiment, an intuitive perception, an 
extenſive capacity, and a paſſion for glory, which ſtimu- 
Jated him to acquire every ſpecies of military knowledge 


that ſtudy could comprehend, that actual ſervice could il- 


luſtrate and confirm. This noble warmth of diſpoſition 
ſeldom fails to call forth and untold the liberal virtues of 
the ſoul. Brave above all eſtimation of danger, he was alſo 


- generous, gentle, complaiſant, and humane; the pattern of 


the officer, the darling of the ſoldier: there was a fſubli- 
mity of his genius, which ſored above the pitch of ordi- 
nary minds; and had his faculties been exerciſed to their 


full extent by opportunity and action; had his judgement 


been fully matured by age and experience, he would, with- 
out doubt, have rivalled in reputation the moſt celebrated 
captains of antiquity. | | 
Immediately after the battle of Quebeck, admiral Saun- 
ders, who, together with his ſubordinates, Durell and 
Holmes, had all along co-operated heartily with the land- 
forces for the advantage of the ſervice, ſent up all the boats 
of the fleet, with artillery and ammunition; and on the 17th 
day of the month failed up, with all the ſhips of war, in a 
diſpoſition to attac the lower town, while the upper part 
ihould be aſſaulted by general Townſhend. This gentleman 


had employed the time from the day of action in ſecuring the 
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camp with redoubts, in forming a military road for the can. 
non, in drawing up the artillery, preparing batteries, and 
cutting off the enemy's communication with the country. 
On the 17th, before any battery could be finiſhed, a flag of 
truce was ſent from the town with propoſals of capitula. 
tion; which, being maturely conſidered by the general 
and admiral, were accepted, and ſigned at eight next morn. 
ing. They granted the more favourable terms, as the che. 
my continued to aſſemble in the rear of the Britiſh ams; 
as the ſeaſon was become wet, ſtormy, and cold; threaic. 
ing the troops with fickneis and the fleet with accident, a 
as a conſiderable advantage would retult from taking pol. 
ſeſſion of the town while the walls were in a ſtate of detence. 
What rendered the capitulation ſtill more fortunate for the 
Britiſh general, was the information he afterwards rece:y 
from deſerters, that the enemy had rallied, and were rc. 
enforced behind Cape-Rouge, under the command of AI. 
de Levy, arrived from Montreal for that purpoſe, with tag 
regular battalions; and that M. de Bougainville, at the 
head of 800 men with a convoy of proviſions, was actually 
on his march to throw himſelf into the town on the 16th, 
chat very morning on which it was ſurrendered. The place 
was not then completely inveſted, as the enemy had broke 
their bridge of boats, and poſted detachments in ver: 
ſtrong works on the other fide of the river St. Charles, 
The capitulation was no ſooner ratified than the Britiſh forces 
took poſſeſſion of. Quebeck on the land fide, and pur ds 
were poſted in different parts of the town to preſerve order 
and diſcipline : at the ſame time, captain Palliſer, with a 
body of . entered the lower town and-took the {ame 
precautions. Next day about 1000 priſoners were embark. 
ed on board tranſports, which proceeded to France with the 
firſt opportunity. Mean while, the inhabitants of ine 
country came in great numbers, to deliver up their arms, 
and take the oath of fidelity to the Engliſh government, 
The death of Montcalm, which was indeed an irreparable 
loſs to France, in all probability, overwhelmed the enemy 
with conſternation, and confounded all their councils ; 
otherwiſe we cannot account for the tame ſurrender of 
Quebeck to a handful of troops, even after the victory 
they had obtained: for although the place was not regular. 
ly tortified on the land fide, and mott of the houſes were 
in ruins, their walls and parapets had not yet ſuſtained the 
leaſt damage: the beſiegers were hardly ſufficient to com- 
plete the inveſtiture: a freſh army was aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood, with which their communication continu- 
cd open: the ſeaſon was ſo tar advanced, that the Britiſh 
forces in a little time muſt have been forced to deſiſt by the 
ſeverity of the weather, and even retire with their fleet be- 
fore the approach of winter, which never fails to frecſe 
up the river St. Laurence. | 
Immediately after the action at the falls of Montmorenc!, 
general Wolfe had ditpatched an othcer to England, with: 
a detail of thaCdilaſter, written with ſuch elegance and ac- 
curacy, as would not have ditgraced the pen of a Czfar, 
Though the public acquietced in his conduct, they were 
»exceedingly mortified at his miſcarriage; and this morti— 
fication was the greater, as he ſeemed to deſpair of being 
able to ſtrike any other ſtroke of importance for the accom- 
plſhment of their hope, which had aſpired at the abſolute 
conqueſt of Canada. The firit tranſports of their chagrin 
were not yet ſubſided, when colonel Hale arrived in the 
ſhip Alcide, with an account of the victory and ſurrender of 
Quebeck; which was immediately communicated to the 
people in an extraorninary gazette. The joy which this 
excited among the populace roſe in proportion to the de- 
ſpondence which the former had produced : all was rapturc 
and riot; all was triumph and and exultation, mingled with 
the praiſe of the all accompliſhed Wolfe, which they ex- 
alted even to a rediculous degree of hyperbole. "lo king 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction, by conferring the honour of 
knighthood upon captain Douglas, whole ſhip brought the 
firſt tidings of this ſucceſs; and gratified him and colone! 
Hale with conſiderable preſents. A day of ſolemn thank!- 
giving was appointed by proclamation through all the do- 
minions of Great-Britain. The city of London, the uni— 
verſities, and many other corporations of the kingdom, pre- 
ſented congratulatory addreſſes to his majeſty. The par- 
liament was no ſooner aſſembled, than the ſecretary ot 
ſtate, in the houſe of commons, expatiated upon the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the campaign, the tranſcendant merit of the deccat 
ed general, the conduct and courage of the*admirals and 
officers who aſſiſted in the conqueſt of Quebeck. In con- 
ſequence of this harangue, and the motion by which it was 
ſucceeded, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs, defiring his majeſty would order a monument t9 
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be erected in Weſtminſter-Abbey to the memory of major- 

eneral Wolfe: at the ſame time they paſſed another re- 
2 lution, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to 
the ſurviving generals and admirals employed in the glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful expedition to Quebeck. Teſtimonies 
of this kind, while they reflect honour upon the character 
of the nation, never fail to animate individuals to a fpirit- 
ed exertion of their talents in the ſervice of the public. 
The people of England were fo elivated by the aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs of this campaign, which was alto proſperous on the 
continent of Europe, that far from expreſſing the leaſt 
ſenſe of the enormous burthens which they bore, they, with 
a ſpirit peculiar to the Britiſh nation, voluntarily raiſed large 
contributions, to purchaſe warm jackets, ſtockings, ſhoes, 
coats, and blankets, for the ſoldiers who were expoſed to 
the rigours of an inclement {ky in Germany and America. 
But they diſplayed a more noble proof of unreſtrained be- 
nevolence extented even to foes. The French miniſtry, 
ſtraitened in their finances, which were found ſcarce ſuf— 
ficient to maintain the war, had ſacrificed their duty to their 
king, and every ſentiment of compaſſion for his unhappy 
ſubjects, to a thirſt of vengeance, and fanguinary views of 
ambition. They had withdrawn the uſual allowance from 
their ſubjects who were detained priſoners in England; and 
thole wretched creatures, amounting in number to near 
20,000, were left to the mercy of thoſe enemies whom 
their ſovereign had taken ſuch pains to exaſperate. The 
allowance with which they were indulged by the Britiſh go- 
vernment effectually ſecured them from the horrors of ta- 
mine; but ſtill they remained deſtitute of other conveni— 
ences, and particularly expoſed to the miſeries of cold and 
nakedneſs. The generous Engliſh beheld theſe forlorn 


captives with ſentiments of ſympathy and compaſſion: they 


conſidered them as their fellow-creatures and brethren in 


humanity, and forgot their country while they beheld their 


diſtreſs. A conſiderable ſubſcription was raiſed on their be- 
half; and in a few weeks they were completely clothed by 
the charity of their Britiſh benefactors. The beneficient 
exertion was certainly one of the nobleſt triumphs of the hu- 
man mind, which even the moſt inveterate enemies of 
Great-Britain cannot but regard with reverence and admi- 
ration. The city of Quebeck being reduced, together with 
great part of the circumjacent country, brigadier Townſhend, 
who had accepted his commiſſion with the expreſs proviſo 
that he ſhould return ro England at the end of the cam- 
paign, left a garriſon of 5000 effective men, victualled from 
the fleet, under the command of brigadier Murray; and 


embarking with admiral Saunders, arrived in Great-Britain 


about the beginning of winter. As for brigadier Monckton, 
he was conveyed to New-York, where he happily recovered 
of his wound. 1 

While the arms of Great-Britain triumphed in Europe 
and America, her intereſt was not ſuffered to languiſh in 
other parts of the world. This was the ſeaſon of ambition 
and activity, in which every ſeparate armament, every diſ- 
linct corps, and every individual officer, ſeemed to exert 
themſelves with the moſt eager appetite of glory. The 
Eaſt-Indies, which, in the courſe of the preceding year, 
had been the theatre of operations carried on with various 
ſucceſs, exhibited nothing now but a ſucceſſion of trophies 
tothe Englith commanders. The Indian tranſactions of 
the laſt year we interrupted at that period when the French 


general, Lally, was employed in making preparations for. 


the fiege of Madras. In the month of October he had 
marched into Arcot without oppoſition; and in the be- 
ginning of December, he advanced towards Madras. On 
the 12th he marched over Choultry plain, in three divi- 
hons, cannonaded by the Englith artillery with conſidera- 
ble effect, and took poſt at Egmore and St. Thome. Co- 
lonel Laurence, who commanded the garriſon of Madras, 
retired to the iſland, in order to prevent the enemy from 
taking poſſeſſion of the iſland bridge, and at the ſame time 


„The chagrin and mortification of Lally are ſtrongly marked in the fol- 

ovng intercepted letter to M. de Legret, dated irom the camp before Ma- 
ras ; | 

A good blow might be ſtruc here; there is a ſhip in the road, of 20 
guns, laden with all the riches of Madras, which it is ſaid will remain there 
till the 20th. The Expedition is juſt arrived, but M. Gerlin is not a man to 
attac her; for ſhe has made him run away once before. The Briſtol, on the 
other hand, did but juſt make her appearance before St. Thomas: and on 
the vague report of 13 ſhips commg from Porto- Novo, the took fright; and 
after landing the proviſions with which ſhe was laden, ſhe would not ttay lon 
——_ even to take on board 12 of her own guns, which ſhe had lent us for 
the fiepe. | 

If I was the judge of the point of honour of the company's officers, I 
would break him like glaſs, as well as ſome others of them. 


guns reſtored to her, would be ſufficient to make themſelves maſters of the 
_ Engliſh ſhip, if they could manage ſo as to get to windward of her in the night. 
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ordered the poſts to be occupied in the Black- town or ſu- 
burbs of 1 In the morning of the 14th, the enemy 
marched with their whole force to attac this place, the Eng- 
liſh detachments retreated into the garriſon, and within 
the hour a grand fally was made, under the command of 


colonel Draper, a gallant officer, who fignalized himſelf re- 


markably on this occaſion. He attacked the regiment of 
Lorraine with great impetuoſity; and, in all probability, 
would have beat them off, had they not been ſuſtained by 
the arrival of a freſh brigade. After a warm diſpute, in 
which many officers, and a great number of men, were 
killed on each fide, colonel Draper was obliged to retreat, 
not altogether ſatisfied with the conduct of his grenadi-rs. 
As the garriſon of Madras was not very numerous, nothing 
further was attempted on their fide without the works. in 
the mean time, the enemy uſed all their diligence in erect- 
ing batteries againſt the fort and town, which being open- 
ed on the 6th day of January, they maintained a continual 
diſcharge of ſhot and ſhells for 20 days, adyancing their 
trenches all the time under cover of this fire, until they 
reached the breaſt of the glacis. There they erected a bat- 
tery of four pieces of cannon, and opened it on the laſt 
day of the month; but for five days ſucceſſively they were 
obliged to cloſe their embraſures, by the ſuperior tire of the 
fort, and at length to abandon it entirely: nevertheleſs, 


| they (till maintained a ſevere fire from the firſt grand bat- 


tery, Which was placed at the diſtance of 450 yards from 
the defences. This artillery was fo well ſerved, as to dil- 
able 26 pieces of cannon, three mortars, and effect an incon- 


ſiderable breach. Perhaps they 1 75 have had more 


ſucceſs, had they battered in breach from the beginning; 


but mr. Lally, in order to intimidate the inhabitants, had 


cruelly bombarded the town, and demoliſhed the houſes: 
he was, however, happily diſappointed in his expectation 
by the wiſe and reſolute precautions of governor Pigot; 
by the vigilance, conduct, and hravery of the colonels 


Laurence and Draper, ſeconded bv the valour and acti- 
vity of major Brereton, and the ſpirit of the inferior officers, 


The artiicry of the garriſon was ſo well managed, that, 


from the 5th day of February, the fire of the enemy gra- 


dually decreaſed from 23 to fix pieces of cannon; never— 
thelets, they advanced their fap along the ſca-ſide, fo as 
to embrace entirely the north-caſt angle of the covered 
way, from whence their muſquetry drove the b:ſivged. 
They likewiſe endeavoured to open a paſſage into tt: i ich 


by a mine, but ſprung it fo injudiciouſly, chat thy could 


make no advantage of it, as it lay expoſed to the fi. of 
ſeveral cannon. While theſe preparations were carried on 
before the town, major Caillaud and captain Preſton, with 
a body of ſepoys, ſome of the country horſe, and a few 
Europeans, drawn from the Engliſh garriſons of Trichena— 
pally, and Chingalaput, hovered at the diſtance of a few 
miles, blocking up the roads in ſuch a manner, that the 
enemy were obliged, four ſeveral times, to {end large de- 
tachments againſt them, in order to open the communi- 
cation: thus the progreſs of the ſiege was in a great mea- 
{ure retarded. On the 16th day of February in the even- 
ing, the Queenborough ſhip of war, commanded by cap- 
tain Kempenfeldt, and the company's ſhip the Revenge, 
arrived in the road of Madras, with a re-enforcement of 
600 men belonging to colonel] Draper's regiment, and part 
of them was unmediately diſembarked. From the begin- 
ning of the ticge, the enemy had diſcovered a backward- 
neſs in the ſervice very unſuitable to their national cha- 
rater. They were ill ſupplied by their commiſſaries and 
contractors : they were diſcouraged by the obſtinate de 
fence of the garriſon, and all their hope of ſucceſs vaniſhed 
at the uh, of this re-enforcement. After a briſk fire, 
they raiſed the fiege that very night, abandoning 40 pieces 
of cannon ; and, having deſtroyed the powder-mills at Og- 
more, retreated to the territory of Arcot. 

M. Lally having weakened his forces that were at Ma- 


Maugendre and Tremillier are faid to be good men, and were they employed 


only to tranſport 200 wounded men that we have here, their ſervice wopld be 
of importance, 

We remain ſtill in the fame poſition : the breach made theſe 15 days; all 
the time within 15 toiſes of the wall of the place, and never holding up our 
heads to look at it. | 


I reckon we ſhall, on our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavour to learn ſome 
other trade, for this of war requires tov much patience, 

Of 1500 ſepoys which attended our army, I reckon near 8co are employ- 
ed upon the road to Pondicherry, laden with ſugar, pepper, and other goods; 
and as for the Coulis, they are employed for the fame purpoſe, from the firſt 
day we came here, 


I am taking my meaſures from this day to ſet fire to the Black-town, and 


to blow up the powder-mills, 
The Fidelle, or the Harlem, or even the aforeſaid Briſtol, with the 12 


* You will never imagine that 50 French deſerters, and 100 Swiſs, are 
actually ſtopping the progreſs of 2000 men of the king's and company's 
troops, which are ſtill here exiſting, notwithſtanding the exaggerated accounts 
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ſulipatam, under the conduct of the marquis de Conflans, 
in order to ſtrengthen the army with which he undertook 
the ficge of Madras, the rajah of Viſanapore drove the French 
garriſon from Vizagapatam, and hoiſted Englith colours 
in the place. The marquis having put his troops in mo- 
tion to revenge this inſult, the rajah ſollicited ſuccour from 
colonel Clive at Calcutta; and, with the content of the 
council, a body of troops was lent, under the command of 
colonel Forde, to his aſſiſtance. They conſiſted of 500 
Europeans, including a company of artillery, and 1600 ſe— 
poys, with about 15 pieces of cannon, one howitzer, and 
three mortars: The forces of. Conflans were much more 
confiderable. On the 2oth day of October, colonel Forde 
arrived at Vizagapatam, and made an agreement with the 
rajah, who promiſed to pay the expence of the expedition, 
as ſoon as he {ſhould be put in poſſeſſion .of Rajamundry, a 
large town and fort polleſſed by the French. It was ſtipu— 
lated that he ſhould have all the inland country belonging 
to the Indian powers in the French intereſt, and at preſent 
in arms; and that the Engliſh company ſhould retain all 
the conguered fea-coalt from Vizagapatam to Maſulipa- 
tam. On the iſt of November colonel Forde proceeded on 
his march, and on the 3d joined the rajah's army, conſiſting 
of between 3 and 4000 men. On the 3d day of Decem- 
ber they came in fight of the enemy, near the village of 
Tallapool : but the French dechning battle, the colonel 
determined to draw them from their advantageous ſitua- 
tion, or march round, and get between them and Rajamun- 
dry. On the 7th, before day-break, he began his march, 
leaving the rajah's forces on their. ground; but the enemy 
beginning to cannonade the Indian forces, he, at the re- 
quelt of the rajah, returned, and took them under his pro- 
tection. Then they marched together to the village of 
Golapool, and halted on a tmall plain about three miles 
from their encampient. About nine he. formed the line 
of battle, About ten the enemy were drawn up, and began 
the caunonade. The firing on both ſides having conti- 
nued about 40 minutes, the enemy's line advanced to the 
charge with great reſolution, and were ſo warmly received, 
that after feveral ſpirited efforts, at eleven they gave way, 
and retreated in diſorder towards Rajamundry. During 
this conilict, che rajah's forces flood as idle ſpectators; nor 
could their horſe be prevailed upon to purſue the fugi- 
tives. This victory coft the Engliſh 44 Europeans killed 
and wounded, including two captains and three lieute- 
nants. The French loſt above three times the number, 
together with their whole camp, baggage, 32 pieces of 
Canon, and all their ammunition. A great number of 
blac forces tcll on both fides. The marquis de Conflans 
did not remain at Rajamundry, but proceeded to Maſulipa- 


tam; while captain Knox, with a detachment from the 


Fngliſh army, took pollcſſion of the fort of Rajamundry, 
which is the barrier and Key to the country of Vizagapa- 
tam. This was delivered to the rajah on his paying the 
expence of the expedition; and captain Knox being de- 
tached with a battalion of ſepoys, took pofitftion of the 
French factory at Narſipore. This was allo the fate of a 
mall fort at Coucate, which ſurrendered to captain Mac- 
lean, after having wade an obſtinate defence. In the 
mean time, however, the French army of obſervation made 
ſhiit to re-take Rajamundry, where they found a conſider— 
able quantity of moncy, baggage, and effects belonging to 
tneliuh officers. | | | 
Colonel Forde advancing to the ncighbourhood of Ma- 


fulipatam, the marquis de Conflans with his forces retired 


within the place, which on the 7th day of March was inveſt- 
ed. By the 7th day of April the ammunition of the beſieg- 
ers being almoſt expended, colonel Forde, determined to 
give the atiault, as two breaches were already made, and 
made his Gitpoſition aceordingly. The attac was begun in 
the night, and the aflſailants. arrived at the ditch before 
they were diſcovered. But here they underwent a terrible 
diſcharge of grape-hot and muſquetry ; notwithſtanding 
which they entered the breaches, and drove the enemy 
from baſtion to baſtion. Ar length, the marquis de Con- 
flans tent an officer to demand quarter for the garriſon, 
which was granted as foon as hc ordered his men to 


that every one makes here, according to his 'own fancy, of the ſlaughter that 
has been made of them; and you will tilt be more ſarpriſed, if I tell you, 
that, were it not for the combars and four battles we ſuſtained, and for the 
batteries which failed, or, to 1peak more properly, which were unſkilfully 
made, we ſhould not have loſt go men, from the commencement of the ſiege 
to this day, I have written to M. de Larche, that if he perſiſts in not com- 
ing here, let who will raiſe money upon the Poleagers for me, I will not do 
it; and I will renounce (as I informed yon a month ago I would do) med- 
dling directly or indirectly with any thing whatever that may have relation 
to your adminiltration, whether civil or nulitary, For I had rather go and 
command the caffres of Madagaſcar than remain in this Sodom; which it 


ceaſe firing. Thus, with about 340 European ſoldiers, 2 
handful of ſeamen, and oo ſepoys colonel Forde took by 
aflault the ſtrong town of Maſulipatam, garriſoned by 522 
Europeans, 2039 caffrees, topaſſes, and ſepoys; and here 
he found above 150 pieces of cannon, with a great quantity 
of ammunition. Salabarzing, the ſubah of Decan, per. 
ceiving the ſucceſs of the Engliſh here as well as at Madras, 
being ſic of his French alliance, and in dread of his brother 
Nizam Allee, who had ſet up a ſeparate intereſt, and taken 
the field againſt him, made advances to the company, with 
which he forthwith concluded a treaty to the following cf 
fect:— The whole of the circar of Maſulipatam ſhall be 
given to the Engliſh company. Salabatzing will not ſug. 
fer the French to have a ſettlement in this country, nor keep 
them in his ſervice, nor give them any aſſiſtance. The 
Engliſh, on their part, will not aſſiſt, nor give protection 
to the ſubah's enemies.“ In a few days after Maſulipatam 
was reduced, two ſhips arrived in the road, with a re-en— 
forcement of 400 men to the marquis de Conflans ; but 
underſtanding the fate of the place, made the beſt of their 
way to Ganjam. 

The merchants reſiding at Surat, finding themſelves ex. 
poſed to numberlets dangers, and every ſpecies of oppreſſion, 
by the ſidee who commanded the caitle, on one hand, by 
the governor of the city on the other, and by the Mahrattas, 
who had claimed to a certain ſhare of the revenue, made 


application to the Engliſh prefidency at Bombay, deſiring 


they would equip an expedition for taking poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle and Tanka, and fettle the government of the city 
upon Pharaſs Cawa, who had been naib or deputy-gover- 
nor under Meah Atchund, and regulated the police to the 
ſatisfaction of the inhabitants. The preſidency embraced 
the propoſal: admiral Pococke ſpared 2 of his thips for this 
ſervice. Eight hundred and fifty men, artillery and in- 
fantry, with 1500 ſepoys, under the command of captain 
Richard Maitland, of the royal regiment of artillery, were 
embarked. on board the company's armed veſtels command- 
ed by captain Watſon, who failed on the gth day of Febru- 
ary. On the 15th, they were landed ata place called Den- 
tiloury, about nine miles from Surat; and here they were 
encamped tor refreſhment : in two days he advanced againſt 
the French garden, in which a conſiderable number of the 
hdee's men were potted, and drove them from thence, 
after a very obſtinate diſpute. Then he erected a battery, 
from which he battered the wall in breach: but this me- 
thod appearing tedious, he called a council of war, compoſ. 
ed of the land and tca-officers, and laid before them the plan 
of a gencral attac, which was accordingly executed next 
morning. The company's grab, and the bomb-ketches, 
being warped up the river in the night, were ranged in a 
line of battle pppoſte to the Bundar, which was the itrongel! 
fortification that the enemy poſſeſſed, and under the fire 
of thele, the troops being landed, took the Bundar by al- 
ſault. The outward town being thus gained, he forthwith 
began to bombard the inner town and caſtle with ſuch fury, 
that next morning they both ſurrendered, on condition of 
being allowed to march out with their effects; and captain 
Maitland took poſſeſſion without further diſpute. Meal 
Archund was continued governor of Surat, and Pharals 
Cawn was appointed naib. The artillery and ammunition 
found ia the caſtle were ſecured for the company, until the 
mogul's pleaſure was known; and in a little time a phir— 
maud, or grant, arrived from Delhi, appointing the Eng— 


liſh company admiral to the mogul; ſo that the ſhips and 


ſtores belonged to them of courſe, as part of the Tanka; 


and they were now declared legal poileflors of the caſtle. 
This conqueſt, which coſt about 200 men, including a fes, 
officers, was achieved with ſuch expedition, that captain 
Watſon returned to Bombay by the gth day of April. 

The main body of the Engliſh forces, which had been 
centered at Madras, for the preſervation of that important 
ſettlement, took the field after the ſiege was raiſed, and pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Conjeveram, a place of great con{e- 
quence, which, with the fort of Schengelpel, commandec 
all the adjacent country, and ſecured the Britiſh poſſeſſionò 
to the northward. M. Lally, ſenſible of the importance ot 
the poſt, took the ſame rout, in order to diflodge them; but 


is impoſſible but the fire of the Engliſh muſt deſtroy ſooner or later, evc" 
though that from Heaven ſhould not. | 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c, : 

2 . * Signed, ALL. 

P. 8.—1 think it neceſſary to appriſe you, that, as M. de Soupire has 

refuſed to take upon him the command of this army, which I have offered 

him, and which he is empoweted to accept, by having received from the 

court a duplicate of my commiſſion, you muſt of neceffity, together with the 

council, take it upon you. For my part, I undertake only to bring it bas 

either to Arcotte or Sadraſte. Send, therefore, your orders, or come your- 

ſelves to command it; for I ſhall quit it upon my arrival there.“ 
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finding all his attempts ineffectual, he retired to Wande- 
waſh, where his troops were put into quarters of canton— 
ment. No other operations enfued to the month of -Sep- 
tember, when major Brereton, who commanded the Eng- 
liſh forces, being joined by major Gordon with 300 men of 
colonel Coote's battalion, reſolved to attac the enemy in his 
warn. On the 14th day of the month he began his march 
from Conjeveram for Wandewaſh, at the head 400 Euro- 
pe ans, 7000 ſepoys, 70 European and zoo black horſe, 
with 14 pieces of artillery. In his march he inveſted and 
took the fort of TPrivitar, from whence he proceeded to the 
village of Wandewaſh, where the French, to the number of 
ooo, were ſtrongly encamped under the guns of a fort 
commanded by a rajah, mounting 20 cannon, under the d1- 
cection of a French gunner. On the zoth day of Septem- 
ber, at two in the morning, the Englith attacked the vil- 
lage in three different places, and drove them from it after 
a very obſtinate diſpute; but this advantage they were not 
able to maintain. The blac pioneers ran away during the 
attac, fo that proper traverſes could not be made in the 
ſtreets; and at day-break the fort poured in upon them a 
_ prodigious diſcharge of grape-thot with a conſiderable ef- 
tect, The enemy had retired to a dry ditch, which ſerved 
as an entrenchment, from whence they made furious ſallies; 
and a body of 300 European horſe were already in motion, 
to fall upon and complete their confuſion. In this emer- 
gency, they retired in diſorder, and might have been en- 
tirely ruined, had not a body of reſerve effectually covered 
their retreat; yet this could not be effected without the 
lols of ſeveral officers, and above 300 men killed and 
wounded. After this mortifying chec, they encamped a 
few days in ſight of the fort, and the rainy ſeafon ſet— 
ting in, returned to Conjeveram. The fort of Wandewaſh 
was afterwards garriſoned by French and ſepoys, and the 
other forces of the enemy were aſſembled by brigadier-ge-. 
neral de Bufly at Arcot. - 
During theſe tranſactions by land, the ſuperiority by lea 


was {till diſputed between the Engliſh and French admi- 


rals. On the iſt day of September, vice-admiral Pococke 
failed from Madras to the fouthward, in queſt of the enemy; 
and next day deſcried the French fleet, conſiſting of 15 
ſail, ſtanding to the northward. He forthwith threw out the 
fignal for a general chaſe, and ſtood towards them with all 
the fail he could carry; but the wind abating, he could not 
approach near enough to engage. During the three ſuc- 
ceeding days, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring them 
to a battle, which they {till declined, and ar laſt they diſ- 
appeared. He then directed his courte to Pondicherry, on 
the ſuppoſition that they were bound to that harbour; and 
on the 8th day of the month perceived them ſtanding to 
the ſouthward : but he could not bring them to an engage- 
ment till the tenth, when M. d'Apche, about two 1n the 
afternoon, made the fignal for battle, and the cannonading 
began without further delay. The Britiſh ſquadron did 
not exceed nine {hips of the line; the enemy's fleet con- 
ſiſted of eleven; but they had till a greater advantage in 
number of men and artillery. Both ſquadrons fought with 
great impetuoſity till about ten minutes after four, when the 
enemy's rear began to give way: this example was foon 
followed by their centre; and finally the van, with the 
whole {quadron, bore to the ſouth-fouth-eaſt, with all the 
canvas they could ſpread. The Britiſh ſquadron was ſo 
much damaged in their maſts and rigging, that they could 
not purſue; to that M. d'Apche retreated at his leiſure un- 


moleſted. On the 15th, admiral Pococke returned to Ma- 


dras, where his ſquadron being repaired by the 26th, he 
ſailed again to Pondicherry, and in the road law the enemy 
lying at anchor in line of battle. The wind being off ſhore, 
he made the line of battle a-head, and for fome time conti— 
nued in this ſituation. At length the French admiral weigh- 
ed anchor, and came forth ; but inſtead of bearing down 
upon the Englith ſquadron, which had fallen to lecward, he 
kept cloſe to the wind, and ſtretched away to the ſouthward. 
Admiral Pococke finding him averſe to another engage- 
ment, and his own ſquadron being in no condition to pur- 
lue, he, with the advice of his captains, deſiſted and mea- 
ſured bac his courſe to Madras. On the fide of the Eng- 
' liſh, above zoo men were killed in the engagement, includ- 
ing captain Miche, who commanded the Newcaltle, cap- 
tain Gore of the marines, two lieutenants, a maſter, gun- 
ner and boatſwain: the captains Somerſet and Brereton, 
with about 250 men were wounded, and many of the ſhips 
conſiderably damaged. The loſs of the enemy mult have 
been much more conſiderable; becauſe the Engliſh in bat- 
tle always fire at the body of the ſhip ; becauſe the French 
ſquadron was crowded with men; becauſe they gave way, 
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and declined a ſecond engagement; and finally, hecauſe 
they now made the beſt of their way to the iſland of Mauri- 
tius, in order to be refitted, having on board general Lally, 
and {ome other officers, Thus they left the Engliſh maſ- 
ters of the Indian coaſt; a ſuperiority {till more confirmed 
by the arrival of rear-admiral Corniſh, with four ſhips of the 
line, who had ſet fail from England in the beginning of the 
year, and joined admiral Pococke at Madras on the 18th of 
October. | 
The French were not the only enemies with whom the Eng- 
lich had to cope in the Kaſt-Indies. The great extention of 
their trade in the kingdom of Bengal had excited the envy 
and avarice of the Dutch factory, who poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort 
at Chinchura, on the river of Bengal; and reſolved, if 
poſſible, to engroſs the whole ſalt- peter branch of com- 
merce. They had, without doubt, tampered with the new 
lubah, who Jay under ſuch obligations to the Engliſh, and 
probably ſecured his connivance. Their ſcheme was ap- 
proved by the governor of Batavia, who charged himſelf 
with the execution of it; and, for that purpole chote the 
opportunity when the Britiſh tquadron had retired to the 
coaſt of Malabar. On pretence of re-entorcing the Dutch 
garriſons in Bengal, he equipped an armament of ſeven 
(hips, having on board zoo European troops, and 690 
Malayeſe, under the command of colonel Ruffel. This 
armament having touched at Negapatam, proceeded up 
the bay, and arrived in the river of Bengal about the be- 
ginning of October. Colonel Clive, who then reſided at 
Calcutta, had received intormation of their deſign, which 
he was relfolved, at all events, to defeat. He complained 
to the ſubah, who, upon ſuch application, could not de— 
cently retule an order to the director and council of Hugh- 
ley, implying, that this armament ſhould not proceed up 
the river. The colonel, at the ſame time, ſent a letter to 
the Dutch commodore, intimating, that as he had received 
intimation of their deſign, he could not allow them to land 
forces, and march to Chinchura. In anſwer to this decla- 
ration, the Dutch commodore, whoſe whoie fleet had not yet 
arrived, ailured the Engliſh commander that he bad no1n- 
tention to lend any forces to Chinchura; and begged liberty 
to land ſome of his troops for refreſhment; a favour that 
was granted, on condition that they ſhould not advance. 
Notwithitanding the fubah's order, and his own engagement 


to this effect, the reſt of the ſhips were no ſooner arrived, 


than he proceeded up the river to the neighbourhood of 
Tannah-tort, where his forces being diſembarked, began 
their march to Chinchura. In the mean time, by way of 
retaliating the afffont he pretended of having ſuſtained, in 


being denied a pallage to their own factory, he took leveral 


{mall vetiels on the river belonging to the Engliſh com- 


pany ;. and the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by captain 
Wilſon, homeward bound, failing down the river, the 
Dutchman gave him to underitand, that it he pretumed to 
paſs he would fink him without further ceremony. The 
Engliſh captain ſeeing them run out their guns, as if he really 
reſolved to put their threats in execution, returned to Col- 
cutta, where the two other India ſhips lay at anchor, au 1 
reported the adventure to colonel Clive, who torth- 
with ordered the three ſhips to prepare for battle, and attac 
the Dutch armament. The ſhips being properly manned, 
and their quarters lined with falt-peter, they fell down tlie 
river, and found the Dutch iquadron drawn up in the le 
of battle, in order to give them a warm reception, tor 
which they ſeemed well prepared; for three of thein were 
mounted with 36 guns each : three of them with 26, and 
the feventh carried 16, The Duke of Dorſet, com- 
manded by captain Forreſter, being the firſt that approached 
them, dropped, anchor cloſe to their line, and began the 
engagement with a broadſide which was immediately re- 
turned. A dead calm untortunately intervening, this ſingle 
hip was for a conſiderable time expoſed to the whole fire 
of the enemy; but a {mall breeze ſpringing up, the Cal- 
cutta and the Hardwicke advanced to her aſſiſtance, and a 
{evere fire was maintained on both fides, till oo of the 
Dutch ſhips ſhipping their cables, bore away, and a third 
was driven a ſhore. Their commodore thus weakencd, after 
a few broadfides ſtruc his flag to captain Wilſon, and the 
other three followed his example. The victory being thus 
obtained, without the lots of one man on the ſide of the Eng- 
liſh, captain Wilſon took poſleſſion of the prizes, the 
decs of which. were ſtrewed with carnage, and ſent the 
priſoners to colonel Clive, at Calcutta. The detachment 
of troops which they had landed, to the fiumber of 1100 
men, was not more fortunate in their progreſs. Colonel 
Clive no ſooner received intelligence that they were in full 
march to Chinchura than he detached colonel Forde with 
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zoo men, from Calcutta, in order to oppoſe, and put a 
ſtop to their march at the French gardens. He accordingly 
advanced to the northward, and entered the town of Chan- 
dernagore, where he ſuſtained the fire of a Dutch party 
ſent out from Chinchura to join and conduct the expected 
re-enforcement. Theſe being routed and diſperſed, after 
a ſhort action, .colonel Forde in the morning proceeded to a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Chinchura, where he found 
the enemy prepared to give him battle, on the 25th day of 
November. They even advanced to the charge with great 
reſolution and activity ; but found the fire of the Engliſh 
artillery and battalion fo intolerably hot, that they ſoon gave 
way, and were totally defeated. A conſiderable number 
were killed, and the greater part of thoſe who ſurvived the 
action were taken priſoners. During this conteſt, the 


nabob, at the head of a conſiderable army, obſerved a ſuſ- 


picious neutrality; and in all likelihood would have declar- 
ed for the Dutch, had they proved victorious, as he had 


reaſon to believe they would, from their great ſuperiority 


in number. But fortune no ſooner determined in favour 
of the Engliſh than he made a tender of his ſervice to the 
victor, and even offered to reduce Chincura with his own 
army. In the mean time, propoſals of accommodation 
being ſent to him by the directors and council of the Dutch 
factory at Chinchura, a negotiation enſued, and a treaty 
was concluded to the ſatisfaction of all parties. Above 300 
of the priſoners entered into the ſervice of Great- Britain; 
the reſt embarked on board their ſhips, which were 
reſtored ſoon as the peace was ratified, and ſet out on 
their return for Batavia. After all, perhaps, the Dutch 
company meant nothing more than to put their factory of 
Chinchura on a more reſpectable footing ; and, by acquir- 
ing greater weight and conſequence among the people of 


the country than they formerly poflefled, the more eaſily 


extend their commerce in that part of the world. At any 
rate, it will admit of a diſpute among thoſe who profeſs the 
law of nature and nations, whether the Dutch company 
could be juſtly debarred the privilege of ſending a re-en- 
forcement to their own garriſons. Be that as it will, the 
ſhips were not reſtored until the factory at Chinchura had 
given ſecurity to indemnify the Englith for the damage 
they had ſuſtained on this occaſion. 

The ſucceſs of the Engliſh company was ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous on the coaſt of Coromandel. The governor and 
council of Madras having received information, that the 
French general Lally had ſent a detachment of his army to 
the {outhward, taken Syringham, and threatened Triche- 
napally with a fliege, it was determined that colonel Coote, 
who had lately arrived from England, ſhould take the 
field, and endeavour to make a diverſion to the ſouthward. 
He accordingly began his march at the head of 1700 Eu- 
ropcans, inchiding cavalry, and 3000 blacks, with 14 pieces 
of cannon and one howitzer. On the 27th day of Novem- 


ber he inveſted the fort of Wandewaſh: having made « 


practicable breach, the garriſon, conſiſting of near goo men, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war; and he found in the place 49 
pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of ammunition. 
Then he undertook the fiege of Carangoly, a fortreſs com- 
manded by colonel O'Kennely, at the head of 100 Euro- 
peans, and 599 ſepoys. In à few days he diſmounted the 
greater part of their guns; and they tubmitted, on condi- 
tion that the Europeans ſhould be allowed to march out 
with the honours of war, but the ſepoys were diſarmed and 
diſmiſſed. | 
General Lally, alarmed at the progreſs of this brave, vi- 
gilant, and enterprizing officer, aſſembled all his forces at 
Arcot, to the number of 2200 Europeans, including horſe, 


300 caffres, and 10,000 blac troops, or ſepoys, with 25 


pieces of cannon. Of theſe he aſſumed the command in 
perton; and on the 16th day of January began his march, 
in order to recover Wandewaſh. Colonel Coote, havin 

received intelligence on the 12th that he had taken 5 2 
ſeſſion of Corjeveram, endeavoured by a forced march to 
faye the place, which they accordingly abandoned at his 
approach, and purſuing their march to Wandewaſh, inveſt- 


ed the fort without delay, The Engliſh commander pal- 


ſed the river Palla, 1n order to follow the ſame rout; and, 
on the 21ſt day ot the month, underſtanding that a breach 
was already made, relolved to give them battle without 
further delay. The cavalry being formed, and ſupported 
by five companies of ſepoys, he advanced againſt the ene- 
my's horſe, which, being at the ſame time galled by two 
pieces of cannon, retired wich precipitation. Then colonel 
Coote, having taken poſſeſſion of a tank which they had 
occupied, returned to the line, which was by this time 
formed in order of battle. Seeing the men in high ſpirits, 


and eager to engage, he ordered the whole army to ad. 
yance, and by nine in the morning they were within two 
miles of the enemy's camp, where they had halted about 
half an hour. During this interval, the colonel reconngj. 
tred the ſituation of the French forces, who were very ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, and made a movement to the right 

which obliged them to alter their diſpoſition. They now 
advanced, in their turn, within three quarters of a mile of 
the Engliſh line, and the cannonading began with great 
fury on both ſides. About noon their European cavalry 
coming up with a reſolute air to charge the left of the Eng- 
liſh, colonel Coote brought up ſome companies of ſepoys 

and two pieces of cannon to ſuſtain the horſe, which were 
ordered to oppoſe them, and theſe advancing on their flank 

diſturbed them ſo much, that they broke, and were driven 
by the Engliſh cavalry above a mile from the left, upon 
the rear of their own army. Mean while, both lines con- 
tinued advancing to each other, and about one o'clock the 
firing with ſmall arms began with great vivacity. One of 
the French tumbrils being blown up by an accidental ſhot, 
the Engliſh commander took immediate advantage of their 
confuſion. He orderd major Brereton to wheel Draper“, 
regiment to the left, and fall upon the enemy's flank. 
This ſervice was performed with ſuch reſolution and ſucceſs, 
that the left wing of the French was completely routed, 
and fell upon their centre, now cloſely engaged with the 
left of the Engliſh. About two in the afternoon their 
whole line gave way, and fled towards their own camp, 
which, perceived themſelves cloſely purſued, they preci— 
pitately abandoned, together with 22 pieces of cannon. In 
this engagement they loſt about 800 men killed and wound. 
ed, beſides about 5o priſoners, including brigadier-gene-. 


ral de Buffy, the chevalier Godeville, quarter-maſter-ge. 


neral, heutenant-colonel Murphy, three captains, five 
lieutenants, and ſome other officers. On the fide of the 
Engliſn 262 were killed or wounded, and among the for- 
mer the gallant and accompliſhed major Brereton, whoſe 


death was a real loſs to his country. 


General Lally having retreated with his broken troops 
to Pondicherry, the baron de Vatferot was detached to- 
wards the ſame place, with 1000 horſe and 300 fepoys, 
to rayage and lay waſte the French territory. In the mean 
time, the indefatigable colonel Coote undertook the ſiege 
of Chilliput, which in two days was ſurrendered by the 
chevalier de Tilly, himſelf, and his garriſon remaining pri- 
ſoners of war. Such alſo was the fate of fort Timmery, 


which being reduced, the colonel proſecuted his march to 
Arcot, the capital of the province, againſt the fort of which 


he opened his batteries on the 5th day of February, When 
he had carried on his approaches within 60 yards of the 
creſt of the glacis, the garriſon, conſiſting of 2 5o Euro- 
peans, and near 300 ſepoys, ſurrendered as priſoners of 
war, and here the Enghth commander found 22 pieces of 
cannon, four mortars, and a great quantity of all kinds of 
military ſtores. Thus the campaign was gloriouſly finiſhed 
with the conqueſt of Arcot, after the French army had been 
routed and ruined by the diligence of colonel Coote, whoſe 
courage, conduct, and activity cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
nured. The reader will perceive, that, rather than inter- 
rupt the thread of ſuch an intereſting narration, we have 
ventured to encroach upon the annals of the year 1760. 
Having thus followed the Britiſh banners through the 
glorious tracts they purſued in different parts of Afia and 
America, we muſt now convert our attention to the conti- 
nent of Europe, where the Engliſh arms, in the courte-of 
this yere, triumphed with equal luſtre and advantage. But 
firſt it may be neceſſary to ſketch out the fituations in which 


the belligerent powers were found at the cloſe of winter. 


The viciſſitudes of fortune with which the preceding cam- 
paign had been checquered were ſufficient to convince 
every potentate concerned in the war, that neither fide pol- 
ſefled ſuch a ſuperiority in ſtrength or conduct as was re- 
Co to impoſe terms upon the other. Battles had been 
fought with various ſucceſs; and ſurpriſing efforts of mili— 
tary {kill had been exhibited}; without producing one event 
which tended to promote. a general peace, or even engender 
the leaſt deſire of accommodation; on the contrary, the 
firſt and moſt violent tranſports of animoſity had by this 
time ſubſided into a confirmed habit of deliberate hatred, 
and every contending power ſeemed more than ever de- 


termined to protract the diſpute, while the meutral ſtates 


kept aloof, without expreſſing the leaſt deſire of interpoſing 
their mediation. Some of them were reſtrained by con- 
ſiderations of conveniency ; and others waited in ſuſpence 
for the death of the Spaniſh monarch, as an event which 
they imagined would be attended with very important con- 
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ſequences in the ſouthern parts of Europe. With reſpect to 
the maintenance of the war, whatever difficulties might 
have ariſen in ſettling funds to ſupport the expence, and 
finding men to recruit the different armies, certain it is all 
theſe difficulties were ſurmounted before the opening of 
the campaign. The court of Vienna, though hampered by 
the narrownels of its finances, ſtil] found reſources in the fer- 


tility of its provinces, in the number and attachment of its 


ſubjects, who, more than any other people in Europe, ac- 
quieſce in the, diſpoſitions of their ſovereign; and, when 
ay cannot be afforded, willingly contribute free quarters 
b the ſubſiſtence of the army. The czarina, though ſhe 
complained that the ſtipulattd ſubſidies were ill paid, never- 
thelets perſiſted in purſuing thoſe favourite aims which had 
for ſome time influenced her conduct; namely, her per- 
ſonal animoſity to the king of Pruſſia, and her deſire of ob- 
taining a permanent intereſt in the German empire. 
Sweden {till made a ſhow of hoſtility againſt the Pruſſian 
monarch, but continued to ſlumber over the engagements 
ſhe had contracted. France, exhauſted in her finances, and 
abridged of her marine commerce, maintained a reſolute 
countenance, ſupplied freſh armies for her operations in 
Weſtphalia, projected new ſchemes of conqueſt, and cajol- 
ed her allies with fair promiſes, when ſhe had nothing mote 
ſolid to beſtow. The king of Prufſiia's dominions were ge- 
nerally drained, or in the hands of the enemy; but, to ba- 
lance thete diladvantages, he kept politeffion of Saxony, and 
enjoyed his annual ſubſidy from Great-Britain, which effec- 
tually enabled him to maintain his armies on a reſpectable 
footing, and open the campaign with equal eagerneſs and 
con dence, | | 
The iti: -verian army, commanded by prince Ferdi— 
nand of Brunſwick, was ſtrengthened by freſh re-enforce- 
ments from England, augmented with German recruits, re- 
gully pad, and well ſupplied with every comfort and 
convenience which foreſight could ſuggeſt, or money pro- 
cure; yet, in ſpite of all the precautions that could be 
taken, they were cut off from tome reſources which the 
French, in the beginning of the year, opened to themſelves 
by a flagrant itroke of perfidy, which even the extreme ne- 
ceſſities of a campaign can hardly excuſe. On the 2d day 
of January, the French regiment of Naſſau preſented itſelf 
before the gates of Frankfort on the Maine a neutral impe— 
nal city, and demanding a pailage, it was introduced, and 
conducted by a detachment of the garriſon through the city, 
as far as the gate of Saxen-hauſen, where it anexpectedly 
hallied, and immediately diſarmed the guards. Before the 
inhabitants could recover from the conſternation into 
which they were thrown by this outrageous inſult, five 
other French regiments entered the place, and here their 
general, the prince de Soubiſe, eſtabliſhed his head-quar- 
ters. How teeply ſoever this violation of the laws of the 
empire might be reſented by all honeſt Germans, who re- 
tained affection for the conſtitutions of their country, it was 
a ſtep from which the French army derived a very manifeſt 
and important advantage; for it ſecured to them the courſe 
of the Maine and the Upper-Rhine; by which they receiv- 
ed, without difficulty or danger, every ſpecies of ſupply 
from Mentz, Spire, Worms, and even the country of 
Alface; while it maintained their communication with 
the chain formed by the Auſtrian forces and the army of 
the empite. | 


The ſcheme of operations for the enſuing campaign was 


already formed between the king of Pruſſia and prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick; and before the armies took the field 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes were fought, and quarters furpriled. In 
the latter end of February, the prince of Yſembourg de- 
tached major-general Urit with tour battalions and a bod 

of horſe, who, allembling in Rotenbourg, ſupriſed the ene- 


my's quarters in the night between the firſt and ſecond day 


of March, and drove them from Hirchfield, Vacha, and all 


the Heffian bailiwicks of which they had taken poſſeſſion; 
but the Auſtrians ſoon returning in greater numbers, and 
being ſupported by a detachment of French troops from 
Franckfort, the allies fell bac in their turn. In a few days, 
however, they themſelves retreated again with great preci- 
pitation, though they did not all eſcape. The hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick, with a body of Pruſſian huſſars, fell 
upon them ſuddenly at Molrichſtadt, where he routed and 
diſperſed a regiment of Hohenzollern cuiraſſiers, and a bat- 
talion of the troops of Wurtzburg. He next day, which 
was the iſt of April, advanced with a body of horſe and 
foot to Meinungen, where be tound a confiderable maga- 
zine, took two battalions prifoners, and ſurprized a third 
poſted at Wafungen, after having defeated fome Auſtrian 
troops that were on the march to its rehet, Wulle the here- 
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ditary prince was thus employed, the duke of Holſtein, 
with another body of the conſederates, diſlodged the French 
from the poſt of Freyinſtenau. 

But the great object was to drive the enemy from Franck - 
fort before they ſhould receive the expected re-enforcements. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, being determind upon this 
enterprite, aflembled all his forces near Fulda, to the 
amount of 40,000 choice troops, and began his march on 
the 1oth day of April. On the 13th he came in fight of the 
enemy, whom he found ſtrongly encamped about the village 
of Bergen, between Franckfort and Hanau. Their gene- 
ral the Duke de Broglio, counted one of the beſt officers in 
France with reſpect ro conduct and intrepidity, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the prince's deſign, occupied this 
poiton the 12th, the right of his army being at Bergen, and 
his centre and flanks ſecured in ſuch a manner, that the al- 
lies could not make their attac any other way but by the 
village. Notwithitanding the advantage of their fituation, 
prince Ferdinand reſolved to give them battle, and made 
his diſpoſitions accordingly. About 10 in the morning the 
grenadiers of the advanced guard began the attac on the 
village of Bergen with great vivacity, and ſuſtained a moſt 
terrible fire from eight German battalions, ſupported by 
ſeveral brigades of the French infantry. The grenadiers of 
the allied army, though re-enforced by ſeveral battalions 
under the command of the prince of Ytembourg, far from 
diſlodging the enemy from the village, were, atter a very 
obſtinate diſpute, obliged to retreat in ſome diſorder, but 
rallied again behind a body of Hetflian cavairy. The allies 


being repulſed in three different attacs, their general made 


a new dilpotition, and brought up his artillery, with which 
the village and different parts of the French line were ſe— 
verely cannonaded. They were not flow in retorting an 
equal fire, which continued till night, when the allies re— 
treated to Windeken, with the lis of five pieces of cannon, 
and about 2000 men, including the prince of Yiembourg, 
who fell in the action. The French, by the nature of their 
ſituation, could not fuffer much, but they were lo effectually 


amuſed by the artful diſpoſition of prince Ferdinand, that, 


initead of taking meaſures to harraſs him in his retreat, they 
carefully maintained their ſituation, apprehenſive of another 
general attac. Indeed they had great reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the iſſue of this battle, without riſking, in any meaſure, 
the advantage they had gained. It was their buſineſs to re- 
main quiet, until their re-enforcement ſhould arrive, and 
this plan they invariably purſued. On the other hand, the 


allies, in conſequence of their miſcarriage, were reduced to 


the neceſſity of acting upon the defenſive, and encountering 
a great number of difficulties and inconveniencics, durin 

great part of the campaign, until the miſconduct of the ene- 
my turned the ſcale in their favour. In the mean time, the 
prince thought proper to begin his retreat in the night to- 
wards Fulda, in which his rear ſuffered contiderab!ly from a 
body of the enemy's light troops, under the command of 
M. de Blatſel, who ſurpriſed two ſquadrons of dragoons, 
and a battalion of grenadiers. The firſt were taken or dif- 
peried ; the laſt eſcaped with the loſs of their baggage. 
The alliedarmy returned to their cantonmeats about Mun- 


iter, and the prince began to make preparations for taking 


the field in earneſt. 

While the French enjoyed plenty in the netghbourhood 
of Duileldorp and Crevelt, by means of the Rhine, the al- 
lies laboured under a dearth and ſcarcity of every ſpecies of 


proviſion, becauſe the country which they occupied was al- 


realy exhauſted, and all the ſupplies were brought from an 
immenſe diſtance. The fingle article of forage occalioned 
ſuch enormous expence, as alarmed the adminiſtration of 
Great-Britain, who, in order to prevent miſmanagement 
and fraud for the future, nominated a member of parliament 
inſpector-general of the forage, and ſent him over to Ger- 
many 1n the beginning of the year, with the rank and ap- 


pointments of a general officer, that the importance of his 


character, and the nature of his office, might be a chec 
upon thole who were ſuſpected of iniquitous appropriations. 


This gentleman is ſaid to have met with {uch a cold recep- 


tion, and ſo many mortifications in the execution of his 
office, that he was in a very. little time fic of his employ- 
ment. An enquiry into the cauſes of this reception, and 
of the practices which rendered it neceſſary to appoint ſuch 
a ſuperintendant, may be the province of fome future hiſ- 
torian, when truth may be iveſtigated freely, without any 


apprehenſion of pains and penalties. | 


While great part of the allied army remained in canton- 
ments about Munſter, the French armies on the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, being put in motion, joined of the 3d day Gf 
June near Marpurg, under the command of the mareſchal 
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de Contades, who advanced to the northward, and fixed his 
head- quarters at Corbach; from whence he detached a bo- 
dy of light troops to take poſſeſſion of Caſſel, Which at his 
approach was abandoned by general Imhoff. The French 
army being encamped at Stadtberg, the duke de Broglio, 
who commanded the right wing, advanced from Caſſel into 
the tertitories of Hanover, where he occupied Gottingen 
without oppoſition ; while the allied army aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood of Lipſtadt, and encamped about Soeſt and 
Werle. Prince Ferdinand, finding himſelf interior to the 
united forces of the enemy, was obliged to retire as they 
advanced, after having left ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadt, 
Retberg, Munſter, and Minden. Theſe 3 how- 
ever ſeemed to produce little effect in his favour. Retberg 
was ſurpriſed by the duke de Broglio, who likewiſe took 
Minden by aflault, and made general Zaſtrow, with his gar- 
riſon of 1500 men priſoners of ar; a misfortune confider- 
ably aggravated by the lols of an immenſe magazine of hay 
and corn, which fell into the hands of the enemy. They 
likewiſe made themſelves maſters of Munſter, inveſted Lip- 
ſtadt, and all their operations were hitherto crowned with 
ſucceſs. The regency of Hanover, alarmed at their pro- 
greſs, reſolved to provide for the worſt, by ſending their 
chancery and moſt valuable effects to Stade, from whence, 
in cate of neceſſity, they might be conveyed by fea to Eng- 
land. In the mean time, they exerted all their induſtry 
in preſſing men for recruiting and re-enforcing the army 
under prince Ferdinand, who {till continued to retire; and 
on the 11ith day of July removed his head- quarters from Ol- 
nabruck to Bomte, near the Weſer. Here having receiv- 
ed advice that Minden was taken by the French, he ſent 
forward; a detachment to ſecure the poſt of Soltznau on 
that river, where on the 15th he encamped. 

The general of the allied army had for ſome time exhi— 
bited marks of animoſity towards lord George Sackville, the 


ſecond in command, whoſe extenſive underſtanding, pe- 


netrating eye, and inquiſitive ſpirit, could neither be de- 
ceived, dazzled, nor ſoothed into tame acquieſcence. He 


had oppoſed, with all his influence, a deſign of retiring to- 


wards the frontiers of Brunſwick, in order to cover that 
country. He ſupported his oppoſition, by alledging that it 


was the enemy's favourite object to cut off their communi- 
cation with the Weler and the Elbe; in which, ſhould they 


ſucceed, it would be found impoſſible to tranſport the Britiſh 
troops to their own country, which was, at that time threa- 
tened with an invaſion. He therefore, inſiſted on the ar- 
my's retreating, ſo as, to keep the communication open 
with Stade, where, in caſe of emergency, the Englith troops 
might be embarked. By adhering tenaciouſly to this opi- 


nion, and exhibiting other inſtances of a prying depoſition, - 


he had rendered himſelf fo diſagreeable to the commander 
in chict, that, 1n all appearance, nothing was ſo eagerly de- 
fired as an opportunity of removing him from the ſtation he 
filled. . 

Mean while, the French general, advancing to Minden, 
encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, having that town on his 


right, a ſtcep hill on his left, a morals in front, and rivulet 


in rear. The duke de Brogho commanded a feparate body 


between Hanſbergen and Minden, on the other fide of the 


Weſer; and a thud, under the duke de Briſſac, conſiſting 
of 8000 men, occupied a ſtrong poſt by the village of 
Coveldt, to facilitate the rout of the convoys from 


Paderborn. Prince Ferdinand having moved his camp 


from Soltznau to Peterſhagen, detached the hereditary 


prince on the 28th day of July to Lubeke from whence he 


drove the enemy; and proceeding to Rinſe], was joined 
by major-general Dreves, who had retaken Ofnabruck, 
and cleared all that neighbourhood of the enemy's parties: 
then he adyanced towards Hervorden, and fixed his quar- 
ters at Kirchlinneger, to hamper the enemy's convoys 


„ That the general was not pleaſed with the behaviour of lord George 
Sackville, may be gathered from the following compliment to the marquis 
of Granby, implying a ſevere refiexion upon his ſuperior in command ; 


Orders of his Serene Highneſs Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, relative to 
the behaviour of the troops under him at the famous battle near Minden, 


on the iſt of Auguſt, 1759. 


Hs ſerene highneſs orders his greateſt thanks to be given to the whole 
army, tor their bravery and good behaviour yeſterday, particularly to the Eng- 
liſh infantiy, and the two battalions of Hanoverian guards: to all the ca- 
valry of the left wing, and to general Wangenheim's corps, particularly the 
regiment of Holſtein, the Heflian cavalry, the Hanoverian regiment du Corps, 
and Hammerſtin's ; the ſame to all the brigades of heavy artillery, His ſe- 
rene highnels declares publicly, that next to God he attributes the glory of 
the day to the intrepidity and extraordinary good behaviour of theſe troops, 

hich he affures them he ſhall retain the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as he 
Mes; and if ever, upon any occaſion, he ſhall be able to ſerve theſe brave 
troops, or any of them in particular, it will give him the utmoſt pleaſure, 


His ſerene highneſs orders his particular thanks to be likewiſe given to gene- 


ral Sporcken, the duke of Holſtein, lieutenant-generals Imhoff and Urf. 


c 
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from Parderborn. During theſe tranſactions, prince Fer- 
dinand marched with the allied army in three columns from 
Peterſhagen to Hille, where it encamped, having a morat; 
on the right, the village of Frede alde on the left, and in 
front thoſe of Northemmern and Holtzenbauſen. Filteen 
battalions and nineteen ſquadrons, with a brigade of heavy 
artillery, where left under the command of general Wy. 
genheim, on the left, behind the village of Dodenhauſen, 
which was fortified with ſome redoubts, detended by two 
battalions. Colonel Luckner, with the Hanoverian huttars, 
and a brigade of hunters, ſuſtained by two battalions ot 
grenadiers, was polted between Ruckebourg, and the 
Weler, to obſerve the body of troops commanded by the 
duke de Broglio on the other ſide of the river. | 

On the laſt day of July, the mareſchal de Contades 10 
ſolving to attac the allied army, ordered the corps of Broglo 
to repals the river; and advancing in eight columns, about 
midnight paſted the rivulet of Barta, that runs along the mo- 
raſs, and falls into the Weſer at Minden. At day break he 
formed his army in order of battle, part of it fronting he 
corps of general Wangenheim at Dodenhauſen, and part 
of it facing Hille; the two wings conſiſting of infantry, 
and the cavalry being ſtationed in the centre. Ar threc in 
the morning the enemy began to cannonade the prince's 
quarters at Hille from a battery of fix cannon, which they 
had raiſed in the preceding evening, on the dike of Eick- 
horſt. This was probably the firſt intimation he received of 
their intention. He forthwith cauſed to pieces of artillery to 
be conveyed to Hille, and ordered the officer of the piquet- 
guard poſted there to defend himfelt to the laſt extremiy : 
at the ſame time, ſent orders to general Gielen, who oc- 
cupied Lubeke, to attac the enemy's: pott at Eickhorſt; 
and this ſervice was ſucceſsfully performed. The prince 
of Anhalt, lieutenant- general for the day, took poſſeſſion 
with the reſt of the piquets of the village of Halen, where 
prince Ferdinand reſolved to ſupport his right. It was al- 
ready in the hands of the enemy, but they ſoon abandoned 


it with precipitation. The allied army, being put in mo- 


tion, advanced in eight columns, and occupied the groun( 
between Halen and Hemmern, while general Wangenheim's 
corps filled up the [pace between this lait village and Doden- 
hauſen. The enemy made their principal effort on the 
left, intending to force the infantry of Wangenheim's corps, 
and penetrate between it and the body of the allied army. For 
this pur poſe, the duke de Broglio attacked them with, great 
fury, but was ſeverely checked by a battery of thirty canavn,. 
prepared for his reception by the count de Buckebours, 
grand-maſter of the artillery, and lerved with admirable 
effect, under his own eye and direction. About five inthe 


morning both armies cannonaded each other; at fix the 


fire of muſquetry began with great vivacity, and the action 


became very hot towards the right, where fix regime 
Engliſh infantry, and two battalions of Hanoverlian , 
not only bore the whole brunt of the French carabiug g and 


gendarmerie, but abſolutely broke every body of horic and 
foot that advanced to attac them on the left and in the 
centre. The Hethan cavalry, with ſome regiments of 
Holſtein, Pruſſian, and Hanoverian dragoons potted on 
the left, performed good fervice. The cavalry on the right 
had no opportunity of engaging. They were deſtined to 
ſupport the infantry of the third line; they conſiſted ot the | 
Britiſh and Hanoverian horfe, commanded by lord George 
Sackville, whoſe ſecond was the marquis of Granby. 
They were poſted at a conſiderable diſtance from the firſt 
line of infantry, and divided from it by a ſcanty wood that 


bordered on a heath. Orders were lent, during the action, 


tobring themup, bur whetherthele orders were contradictory, 
unintelligible, or imperfectly executed, they did not arrive 
in timetohaveany ſhare in the action“; nor, indeed, were the) 


originally intended for that purpoſe; nor was there the lealt 


His ſerene highneſs is extremely obliged to the count de Buckebourg, for lis 
extraordinary care and trouble in the management of the artillery, which was 
ſerved with great effect; likewiſe to rhe commanding officers of the ſeveral 
brigades of artillery, viz. Colonel Browne, lieutenant-colone! Huite, n 
Haile, and the three Engliſh captains, Philips, Drummond, and Foy. 1: 
ſerene highneſs thinks bimſelf infinitely obliged to major-generals Wal'c- 


grave and Kingſley, for their great courage, and good order in which they 


conducted their brigades. His ſerene highnefs further orders it to be declare | 
ed to lieutenant - general the marquis of Granby, that he is perſuaded, that! 
he had had the good fortune to have had him at the head of the cavalry of 
the right wing, his prefence would have greatly contributed to make the de · 
cifion of that day more complete and more brilliant. Ig, ſhort, his ſerene 
highneſs orders that thoſe of his ſuite whoſe behaviour he moſt admired be 
nimed, as the duke of Richmond, colonel Fitzroy, captain Ligomer, colonel 
Watſon, captain Wilſon, aide-dn-camp to major-general Waldegrave, achu— 


' tants-generals Erſtoff, Bulow, Durendolle, the count Tobe, and Malerti; his 


ſerene highneſs having much reaſon to be ſatisfied with their conduct. And 
his ſerene highneſs deſires and orders the generals of the army, that upon all 
occaſions when orders are brought to them by his aides-du-camp, that the- 
may be obeyed punctually, and without delay,” 
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occaſion for their ſervice; nor could they have come up in 
time and condition to perform effectual ſervice, had the 
orders been explicit and conſiſtent, and the commander 
acted with all poſſible expedition. Be that as it will, the 
enemy were repulſed in all their attacs with conſiderable 
lofs : at length they gave way in every part; and about 
noon, abandoning the field of battle, were purſued to the 
ramparts of Minden. In this action they loſt a great num- 
ber of men, with 43 large cannon, and many colours and 
ſtandards ; whereas the loſs of the allies was very inconſi— 
derable, as it chiefly fell upon a few regiments of Britiſh 
infantry, commanded by the major-generals Waldegrave 
and Kingfley. To the extraordinary proweſs of theſe gal- 
tant brigades, and the fire of the Britiſh artillery, which 
was adinirably ſerved by the captains Philips, Macbean, 
Drummond, and Foy, the victory was in a great meaſure 
aſcribed. The fame night the enemy paſſed the Weſer, 
and burned the bridges over that river. Next day the 
garriſon of Minden ſurrendered at diſcretion, and here 
the victors found a great number of French officers 
wounded. | 
At firit the mareſchal de Contades ſeemed inclined to 
retreat through the defiles of Wittekendſtein, to Pader- 
born; but he was fain to change his reſolution, in conſe- 
quence of his having received advice, that on the very day 
of his own defeat the duke de Briffac was vanquiſhed by 
the hereditary prince in the neighbourhood of Coveldt, to 
that the paſſage of the mountains was rendered impractica- 
ble. The duke de Briſſac had been advantageouſly en- 
camped with his left to the village of Coveldt, having the 
Werra in his front, and his right extending to the ſalt— 
its. In this advantageous ſituation he was attacked by 
the hereditary prince and general de Kilmanſeg with ſich 
vivacity and addrets, that his troops were totally routed, 
with the loſs of fix cannon, and a conſiderable number of 
men killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. After the battle 
of Minden, colonel Freytag, at the head of the light 
troops, took, in the neighbourhood of Detmold, all the 
equipage of the mareſchal de Contades, the prince of 
Conde, and the duke de Briflac, with part of their military 
cheſt and chancery, containing papers of the utmoſt conſe- 
uence x. | | | 
Prince Ferdinand having garriſoned Minden, marched to 
Hervorden; and the hereditary prince paſſed the Weſer at 
Hamelen, in order to purſue the enemy, who retreated to 
Caſſel, and from thence, by the way of Marpurg, as far as 
Giellen. In a word, they were continually harraſſed by 
that enterprizing prince, who ſeized every opportunity of 
making an impreſſion upon their army: took the greateſt 
part of their baggage ; and compelled them to abandon 
every place they poſſeſſed in Weſtphalia, The number of 
his prifoners amounted to 1 500 men, beſides the garriſon 
left ar Caſſel, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, He likewiſe 
ſurpriſed a whole battalion, and defeated a conſiderable de- 


The following extracts of letters from the duke de Belleifle to the mareſ- 
ehal de Contades will convey fome idea of the virtue, policy, and neceſſities of 
the French miniſtry ; 

J am ſtill afraid that Fiſcher ſets ont too late: it is, however, very im- 
portant, and very effential, that we ſhould raiſe large contributions, 1 ſee no 
other re{ource for our moſt urgent expences, and for refitting the troops, but 
in the money we may draw from the enemy's country; from whence we mult 
likewile procure ſubſiſtence of all kinds (independently of the money) that 
10 to lay, lay, ſtraw, oats for the winter, bread, corn, cattle, hotles, even men, 
to fecruit our foreign troops. The war mult not be prolonged, and perhaps 
it may be necelfary, according to the events which may happen between 
this time and the end of September, to make a downright detert before the 
line of the quarters which it may be thought proper to keep during the 
winter, in order that the enemy may be under areal impoſſibility of approach- 
inge us: at the ſame time reſerving tor ourſelves a bare ſubſiſtence on the rout 
which may be the moſt convenient for us to take, in the middle of winter, 
to beat up or ſeize upon the enemy's quarters. That this object may be 
tulalled, | caule the greateſt aſſiduity to be uſed in preparing what is neceſſa- 
ry for having all your troops, without exception, weil clothed, well armed, 
well-equipped, and well refitted, in every reſpect, before the end of Novem- 
der, with new tents, in order that, if it fſhou}d be adviſecable for the king's 
political and military affairs, you may be able to aſlemble the whole, or part 
of your army, to act offentively, and with vigour, from the beginning of 
January ; and that you may have the ſatis faction to ſhow your enemies, and 
all Europe, that the French know how to act, and carry on war, in all ſea— 
wns, when they have ſuch a general as you are, and a miniiter of the depart- 
ment, of war that can foreſee and concert matters with the general. 

"You muſt be ſenfible, fir, that what I ſay to you may become not only 
nleful and honourable, but perhaps even necetlary, with feſpect to what you 
know, and of which I ſhall ſay more in my private letter, 

M. Duc de BELLEISLE.” 

© After obſerving all the formalities due to the magiſtrates of Cologn, you 
muſt ſeize on their great artillery by force, telling them, that you do ſo for 
their own defence againſt the common enemy of the empire; that you will 
reſtore them when their city has nothing further to fear, &c. After all, yon 
muſt take every thing you have occaſion for, and give them receipts for it,'— 
© You muſt, at any rate, conſume all ſorts of ſubſiſtence on the higher 
Lippe, Paderborn, and Warſburg ; yon mult deſtroy every thing which you 
cat ot conſume, ſo as to make a deſert of all \Wheſtphalia, from Lipſtadt and 
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tachment under the command of M. d' Armentieres. In 
the mean time, the allied army advanced in regular marches; 
and prince Ferdinand, having taken poſſeſſion of Caſſel, 
detached general Imhoff, with a body of troops, to reduce 
the city of Munſter, which he accordingly began to bom- 
bard and cannonade; but d'Armentieres, being joined by 
a ireſh body of troops from the lower Rhine, advanced to 
its relief, and compelled Imhoff to raiſe the ſiege. It was 
not long, however, before this general was alto re-enforced ; 
then he meaſured bac his march to Nuntter, and the French 
commander withdrew in his turn. The place was imme— 
diately (hut up by a clofe blockade; which, however, did 
not prevent the introduction of ſupplies. The city of, 
Munſter, being an object of importance, was diſputed wich 
great obſtinacy. Armentieres received re-enforcements, 
and the body commanded by Imhoff was occalionaly aug- 
mented ; but the ſiege was not formally undertaken till 
November, when ſome heavy arillery being brought from 
wngland, the place was regularly inveſted, and the opera- 
tions carried on with fuch vigour, that in a few days the 
city ſurrendered on capitulation. | 
Prince Ferdinind having poTeflied himſelf of the town 

and caſtle of Marpurg, pricecded with the army to Nei— 
dar-Weimar, and there encamped ; while Contades re- 
mained at Gieilen on the fouth tide of the river Lahn, 
where he was joined by a colleague in the perſon of the 
mareſchal d' Eitrees. By this time he was become ver 
unpopular among the troops, on account of the defeat at 
Minden, which he is ſaid to have charged on the miſcon- 
duct of Broglto, who recriminated on him in his turn, and 
ſeemed to gain credit at che court of Verſailles. While the 
two armies lay encamped in the neighbourhood of each other, 
nothing paſled but ſkirmiſhes among the light troops, and 
little excurſive expeditions. The French army was em- 
Ployed in removing their magazines, and fortifying Gieflen, 
as if their intention was to retreat to Frankfort on the 
Maine, after having conſumed all the forage, and made a 
military defert between the Lahn and that river. In the be- 
gining of November, the mareſchal duke de Brogho returned 
from. Paris, and aſſumed the command of the army, from 
whence: Contades and d'Eftrees immediately retired, with 
{exeral other general officers that were ſenior to the new 
commander. | 

The duke of Wirtemberg having taken poſſeſſion of 
Fulda, the hereditary prince of Bruntwick reſolved to beat 
up his quarters. For this purpoſe he ſelected a body of 
troops, and began his march from Marpurg early in the 
morning on the 28th day of November. Next night they 
lay at Augerbach, where they defeated the volunteers of 
Naſlau: and at one o'clock in the morning of the goth, 
they marched directly to Fulda, where the duke of Wir— 
temberg, far from expecting ſuch a viſit, had invited all 
the faſhionable people in Fulda to a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment. The hereditary prince, having reconnoitred the 


Munſter, as far as the Rhine, on one hand: and on the other, from the 
higher Lippe and Paderborn, as far as Caſſel; that the enemy may find it 
quite impracticable to direct their march to the Rhine, or the Lower Roer; 
and this with regard to your army, and with regard to the army under M, de 
Soubiſe, that they may not have it in their power to take pofſeſſion of Callel, 
and much lets to march to Marpug, or to the quarters which he will have 
along the Lalin, or to thoſe which you will occupy, from the lower part of the 
left lde of the Roer, and on the right ſide of the Rhine, as far as Duſſeldorp, 
and at Cologn.“ | | 

© You know the neceſſity of conſuming or deſtroying, as far as poſſible all 
the ſubſiſtance, eſpecially, the forage, betwixt the Weſer and the Rhine on the 
one hand, and on the other, betwixt the Lippe, the biſhopric of Paderborn, 
the Dymel, the Fulda, and the Nerra; and ſo to make a deſert of Wettphalia 
and Heſſe.' | 

Although the prince of Waldeck appears outwardly neutral, he is very 
ill difpoſed, and deterves very little favour, You onght, therefore, to make 
no ſeruple of taking all you find in that territory: but this muſt be done in 
an orderly manner, giving receipts, and obſerving the moſt exact diſcipline, 
All the ſubſiſtence you leave in his country will fall to the enemy's thare who 
will, by that means, be enabled to advance to the Lahn, and towards the 
quarters which you are to occupy on the left fide of the Rocr. It is, therefore, 
a precaution become in a manner indiſpenſible neceſſary, to carry it all away 
from thence,” | 

« The queſtion now is, what plan you ſhall think moſt proper for accompliſh- 
ing, in the quickeſt and ſureſt manner, our great purpoſe : which muſt be to 
conſume, carry off, or deſtroy all the forage and ſubſiſtence of the coun- 
try which we cannot keep poſſeſſion of.” | 

The upper part of the Lippe, and the country of Paderborn, are the 
moft plentiful; they muſt, therefore, be eat to the very roots,” 

© You did mighty well, to talk in the moſt abſolute tone with regard to 
the neceſſuries Racroth and Duy ſbourg muſt furniſh our troops; it is necet- 
ſary to ipeak in that tone to Germans; and you will find your account in 
uſing the ſame to the regencies of the elector of Cologn, and ſtill more to 
that of the Palatine. | 

« After uſing all becoming ceremony, as we have the 8 in our hands 
we muſt make uſe of it, and draw from the country of Bergue what ſhall 
be necefſary for the ſubſiſtence of the garriſon of Duſſeldorp, and of the 
light troops, and referve what may be brought thitker from Alſace and the 
biſhoprics for a caſe of neceſſity.” * 

5 
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avenues in perſon, took ſuch meaſures, that the troops of 
Wirtemberg, who were ſcattered in ſmall bodies, would 
have been cut off, if they had not haſtily retired into the 
town, where, however, they found no ſhelter. The prince 
forced open the gates; and they retreated to the other fide 
of the town, Where four battalions of them were defeated 
and taken; while the duke himſelf, with the reſt of his 
forces, filed off on the other fide of the Fulda. Two pieces 
of canuon, two pair of colours, and all their baggage, fell 
into the hands of the victors; and the hereditary prince ad- 
vanced as far as Rupertenrade, a place ſituated on the 
right flank of the French army. Perhaps this motion haſten- 
ed the refolution of the duke de Broglio to abandon Gieſſen, 
and fall bac to Friedberg, where he eſtabliſhed his head- 
quarters. The allied army immediately took poſleſſion of 
his camp at Kleinlinnes and Heuchelam, and ſeemed to 
make preparations for the ſiege of Gieſſen. 

While both armies remained in this poſition, the duke 
de Broglio received the ſtaff as mareſchal of France, and 
made an attempt to beat up the quarters of the allies. 
Having called in all his detachments, he marched up to 
them on the 25th day of December; but found them fo 
well diſpoſed to give him a warm reception, that he thought 
proper to lay aſide his deftign, and nothing but a mutual 
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of general Beck, who ſurpriſed and made priſoners a bat. 
talion of Pruſſian grenadiers, poſted under colonel During. 
ſheven, at Griefenberg, on the frontiers of Sileſia. This 
advantage, however, was more than counterbalanced by the 
activity and ſucceſs of prince Henry, brother to the Pruſſian 
king, who commanded the army which wintered 1n Saxony, 
About the middle of April he marched in two columns to. 
wards Bohemia, forced the pals of Peterſwalde, deſtroyed 
the Auſtrian magazine at Aſſig, burned their boats upon 
the Elbe, ſeized the forage and proviſion which the enemy 
had left at Lowofitz and Leutmeritz, and demoliſhed , 
new bridge which they had built for their convenience. At 
the ſame time, general Hulſen attacked the pats of Paz. 
berg, guarded by general Renard, who was taken, wii! 
200 men, including 50 officers: then he advanced to Sat;, 
in hopes of ſecuring the Auſtrian magazines; but thele the 
enemy conſumed, that they might not fall into his hands, 
and retired towards Prague with the utmoſt precipitation. 
Prince Henry having happily achieved theſe adven. 
turers, and filled all Bohemia with alarm and conſternation, 
returned to Saxony, and diſtributed his troops in quarters 
of refreſhment in the neighbourhood of Dreſden. In a fes 
days, however, they were again put in motion, and march. 


ed to Obelgeburgen; from whence he continued his row; 


cannonade enſued ; then he returned to his former quar- through Voightland, in order to attac the army of the em- * 
ters. From Kleinlinnes the allied army removed to Corl- pire in Franconia, He accordingly entered this countty 2 
dorff, where they were cantoned till the beginning of Janu- by the way of Hoff, on the 7th of May, and next day tent R 
ary, when they: fell bac as far as Marpurg, where prince a detachment to attac general Macguire, who commanded Pp: 
Ferdinand eſtabliſhed his head-quarters. The enemy had a body of imperialiſts at Alch, and ſuſtained the charge 0 
by this time retrieved their ſuperiority, in conſequence of with great gallantry; but finding himſelf in danger of be- to 
the ereditary prince's being detached with 15,000 men to ing overpowered by numbers, he retired in the night to— cc 
join the king of Pruſſia at Freyberg, in Saxony. Thus, by wards Egra. The army of the empire, commanded by the R 
the victory at Minden, the dominions of Hanover and prince de Deux-Ponts, being unable to cope with the Prul- ec 
Brunſwick were preſerved, and the enemy obliged to eva- fian general in the field, retired from Cullembach to Eam— If 
cuate great part of Weſtphalia. Perhaps they might have berg, and from thence to Nuremberg, where, in all pro- 4 
been driven to the other fide of the Rhine, had not the bability, they would not have been ſuffered to remain un- 10 
gencral of the allics been obliged to weaken his army for moleſted, had not prince Henry been recalled to Saxony. 
the ſupport of the Pruſlan monarch, who had met with di- He had already taken Cronach and the caſtle of Rotenberg, ſe 
vers ditaſters in the courſe of this campaign. It was not to and even advanced as far as Bamberg, when he received ad- 
any relaxation or abatement of his uſual vigilence and acti- vice that a body of Aultrians, under general Gemmingen, p 
vity that this warlike prince owed the ſeveral checs he re- had penetrated into Saxony. This diverſion effectually fay- q 
ceived. Even in the middle of . winter, his troops under ed the army of the empire, as prince Henry immediately re- ir 
gencral Manteuffel, acted with great ſpirit againſt the turned to the electorate, after having laid the biſhoprick of th 
Swedes in Pomerania, They made themlelves matters of Bamberg and the marquiſate of Cullembach under contribu- b 
Damgarten, and ſeveral other places which the Swedes had tion, deſtroyed all the magazines provided for the imperial * 
garriloned; and, the froſt ſetting in, thoſe who were quar- army, and ſent 1500 priſoners to Leipſicx. A party of im- te 
tered in the ifle of Uſedom paſſed over the ice to Wolgaſt, perialiſts, under count Palty, endeavoured to harraſs him A 
which they reduced without tuch difficulty. They under- in his retreat; but they were defeated near Hoff, with con- it 
took the ſieges of Demmen and Anclam at the ſame time, ſiderable flaughter neverthelcls, the imperial Army, though ; e. 
and the garriſons of both furrendered themſelves priſoners now reduced to 10,000 men, returned to Bamberg; and as 0 
of war, to the number of 2700 men, including officers. In the Pruſſians approached the frontiers of Saxony, the Aut- 1 
Demmen they found 24 pieces of cannon, with a large quan- trian general, Gemmingen, retired into Bohemia. During p 
tity of aminunition. In Anclam there was a conſiderable _ all theſe tranſactions, the mareſchal count Daun remained h. 
magazine, with 36 cannon, mortars, and howitzers. A with the grand Auſtrian army at Schurtz, in the circle of 7 
large detachment undergeneral Knobloch ſurpriſed Erfurth, Koningſgratz; while the Pruthans, commanded by the king h 
and railed confiderable contributions at Gotha, Eiſenach, in perſon, continued quietly encamped between Landſhut 0 
and Fulda; from whence alto they conveyed all the forage and Schweidnitz. General Fouquet commanded a large p 
and proviſions to Saxe-Naumberg. In the latter end of body of troops in the ſouthern part of Sileſia; but theſe be- ® 
February, the Pruſſian major-general Woberſnow marched ing moſtly withdrawn, in order to oppoſe the Ruſſians, k 
with a ſtrong body of troops from Glogau in Sileſia to Po- the Auſtrian general, de Fille, who hovered on the frontiers | 
land; and, advancing by the way of Liffa, attacked the of Moravia, with a confiderable detachment, took advantage d 
caſtle of the prince Sulkowiki, a poliſh grandee, who had of this circumſtance, and, advancing into Sileſia, encamp- 
been very active againſt the intereſt of the Pruſſian monarch. ed within ſight of Neiſs. 
After ſome refiftance he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- As mutual calumny and recrimination of all kinds were 
tion, and was ſent priſoner with his whole garriſon to Sile- not {pared on either fide, during the progreſs of this war, 
tia. From hence Woberſnow proceeded to Poſna, where the enemies of the Pruſhan monarch did nor fail to charge 
he made himſelf maſter of a conſiderable magazine, guard- him with cruelties committed at Schwern, the capital of di 
ed by 2000 coflacks, who retired at his approach; and, Mecklenburg, which his troops had bombarded, ner. * 
having deſtroyed ſeveral others, returned to Sileſia. In ed of its archives, cannon, and all its youth fit to carry n 
April, the fort of Penamunde, in Pomerania, was ſurren- arms, who were preſſed into his ſervice: he beſides taxed of 
dered to Manteuffel; and about the ſame time a detach- the duchy at 7000 men, and a million of crowns, by way ol by 
| | ment of Pruſſian troops bombarded Schwerin, the capital contribution. He was alſo accuſed of barbarity, in iſſuing 2 
„ of Mecklenburg. Mean while, re-enforcements were. ſent an order for removing all the priſoners from Berlin to " 
q to the Rulſian army in Poland, which in April began to Spandau; but this ſtep he juſtified, in a letter to his minil- 
9 ailemble upon the V itula. he court of Peterſburg had ters at foreign courts, declaring that he had provided for tl 
it likewite begun to equip a large leet, by means of which the all the officers that were his prifoners the beſt accommoda- f 
# army might be ſupplied with military ſtores and proviſions; tion, and permitted them to reſide in his capital; that fc 
|. but. this armament was retarded by an accidential fire at ſome of them had groſsly abuſed the liberty they enjoyed, in 
Revel, which deſtroyed all the magazines and materials for by maintaining illicit correſpondence, and other practices . 
ſhip- building to an immenſe value. equally offenſive, which had obliged him to remove them 1 
About the latter end of March the king of Pruſſia affem- to the town of Spandau: he deſired, however, that the town th 
bled his army at Rhonſtock, near Strigau; and advancing to might not be confounded with the fortreſs of that name, h 
the neighbourhood of Landſhut, encamped at Bolchenhayn. from which it was entirely ſeparated, and in which they N 


On the other hand, the Auſtrian army, under the com- would enjoy the fame eaſe they had found at Berlin, though 
mand of mareſchal Daun, was aſſembled at Munchengratz, under more vigilant inſpe tion. His conduct, on this oc- 
in Bohemia; and the campaign was opened by an exploit cafion, he ſaid was ſufficiently authoriſed, not only by the 
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law of nations, but alſo by the example of his enemies; 
inaſmuch as the emprelſs-queen had never ſuffered any of 
his officers, who had fallen into her hands, to reſide at Vi- 
enna; and the court of Ruffia had ſent ſome of them as far 
as Caſan. He concluded with ſaying, that as his enemies 
had let flip no opportunity of blackening his moſt innocent 
woceedings, he had thought proper to acquaint his mi- 
niſters with his reaſons for making this alteration with re- 
gard to his priſoners, whether French, Auſtrians, or Ruſ— 
lians. | 

in the beginning of June, the king of Pruſſia, under- 
ſtanding that the Ruſſian army had begun their march from 
the Viſtula, ordered the ſeveral bodies of his troops, under 
Hulſen and Woberſnow, re-cntorced by detackments from 
his other armies, to join the forces under count Dohna, as 
general in chief, and march into Poland, Accordingly, 
they advanced to Meritz, where the count having publith- 
ed a declaration, he continued his march towards Poſna, 
vhere he found the Ruffian army under count Soltikoff 
ſtrongly encamped, having in their rear that city and the 
river Warta, and in their front a formidable entrenchment, 
mounted with a great number of cannon. Count Dohna 


judging It impracticable to attac them in this fituation with 
any proſpe& of ſuccefs, endeavoured to intercept their 
convoys in the cattward; but for want of proviſion, was in 
a little time obliged to return towards the Oder: then the 
Ruſſians advanced to Zullichaw, in Silefia. The king of 
Pruſſia thinking count Dohna had been rather too cauti- 
ous, conſidering the emergency of his affairs, gave him leave 
to retire for the benefit of his health, and conferred his 
command upon general Wedel, who reſolved to give the 
Ruſſians battle without delay. Tins deccormined, he march- 
ed againit them in two columns; and on the 23d day of 
July, attacked them at Kay, near Zullichaw, where, after 
a very obſtinate engagement, he was repulſed with great 
loſs, Woberſnow, being killed, and Manteuffel wounded 
in the action; and in a few days the Ruſhans made them- 
ſelves maſters of Franckfort upon the Oder. 

By this time, the armies of count Daun and the king c. 
Pruſſia had made ſeveral motions. The Auſtrians having 
quitted their camp at Schurtz, advanced towards Zitta 
in Luſatia, where having halted a few days, they reſumed 
their march, and encamped at Gorlithayn, betweea Suden- 
berg and Mark-Liſſau. His Pruſhan majeſty, in order to 
obſerve their motions, marched-by the way of iHerclibeis 
to Lahn; and his vanguard ſkirmiſhed with that of the 
Auſtrians commanded by Laudohn, who entered Sileſia by 
the way of Grieffenberg. The Aultrian general was obli>- 
ed to retreat with loſs; while the king penetrated into Si- 
leſia, that he might be at hand to act againſt the Ruſſians, 
whoſe progreſs was now become the chief object of his ap- 
prehenſion. He no ſooner received intimation that Wedel 


had been worlted, than he marched with a ſelect body of 


10,000 men from his camp in Sileſia, in order to take upon 
him the command of Wedel's army, leaving the reſt of his 
forces ſtrongly encamped, under the direction of his brother 
prince Henry, who had joined him before this event. 
Count Daun being appriſed of the King's intention, and 
knowing the Rufſians were very defective in cavalry, imme- 
diately detached a body of 12,000 horſe, to join them, un- 
der the command of Loudohn; and theſe penetrating in 


The following declarations were publiſhed by count Dohna, a Pruſſian 
general, on his entering Poland with a body of Pruthan troops, 


On the 15thof June, 


HIS Pruſſian majeſty, finding himſelf under a neceſſity to cauſe part of 
ts armies to enter the territories of the republic of Poland, in order to pro- 
tect them againſt the threatened 1nvahon of the enemy, declares, that, 

It mutt not be underſtood that his majeſty, by this ſtep taken, intends: to 
make any breach in the regard he has always had for the illuſtrious republic 
of Poland, or to leſſen the good underſtanding which has hitherto ſubüſted 
between thein, but, on the contrary, to ſtrengthen the ſame, in expectation 
that the illuttrious republic will, on its part, act with the like neighbourly 
and A endly good-will as is granted to the enemy, than which nothing more is 
deſired. 

The nobility, gentry, and magiſtracy, in their reſpective diſtricts, between 
the frontiers of Pruſſia, ſo far as beyond Poſen, are required to furniſh all 
Kinds of provifions, corn, aud forage necefſary to ſupport an army of 40,000 
men, with the utmoſt diſpatch, with an aſſurance of being paid ready-money 
for the ſame. But, if contra: y to expectation, any deficiency ſhould happen 
in ſupplying this demand, his majeſty's troops will he obliged to forage, and 
ule the ſame means as thoſe taken by the enemy for their ſubliſtence, h 
In confidence thereof, that the ſcveral juriſdictions upon the Pruffian 
lrontiers within the territories of Poland, will exert themſelves to comply with 
this demand as ſoon as poſſible, for the ſubſiſtence of the royal army of Pruſ- 
ha, they are aſſured that thereby all difordeis will be prevented, and what- 
ever is delivered will be paid for in ready- money. 


On the 17th of June, 


It is with the greateſt aſtoniſhment that the king, my moſt gracious lord 


and maſter, heard that ſeveral of his own ſubjects had ſuttered themſelves to 
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two columns through Sileſia and Luſatia, with ſome loſs, 
arrived in the Rutiian camp at aà very critical juncture. 
Mean while the king of Pruſſia joined general Wedel on the 
fourth day of Auguit ar Muhlroſe, where he aſſumed the 
command of the army: but finding it-greatly inferior to 
the enemy, he recalled general Finck, whom he had de- 
tached ſome time before, with a body of gooo men, to op- 
pole the progreſs of the impcitalifts in Sax ny: for when 
prince Henry joined his brother in Sileſia the army of the 
empire had entered that electorate, "Thus re-enforced, the 
number of thc king's army at Muhlroſe did not exceed 
go, ooo, whereasthe Ruſſians were more numerous by 30,000. 
They had cholen a ſtrong camp ar the village of Cunerſdorf, 
almoſt oppolite to Franckfort upon the Oder, and increaſed 
the natural ſtrengch of their ſituation by intrenchments 
mounted with numerous artillery. In other circumiances 
it might have been deemed a raſh and ridiculous enterprize 
to attac iuch an army under tuch complicated diſadvantages; 
but here was no room for heſitation. The King's ajtairs 
leemed to require a deſperate effort; and perhaps he was 
partly impelled by ſelf- confidence and animoſity. 

Having determined to hazard an attac, he made his 
diſpoſition, and on the 12th day of Augutt, at two in the 
morning, his troops were in motion. Phe army being 
formed in a wood, advanced towardsthe enemy; and about 
11 the action was begun with a ſevere cannonade. This 
baving produced the defired effect, he charged the left 


wing cot the Kufhan army with his beit: troops formed in 


columns. Atter a very obſtinate diſpute. the encmy's-en- 
trenchments were forced with great flaughter, and 70 pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the Prufians. A narrow 
delle was afterwards pattie, and ſeveral redoubts that co- 
vercd the village of Cunerfdort were taken by aſſault, one 
after another: one half of the taſk was not yer performed: 
the RuſGans: made a firm rand at the village; but they 
were overborne by the impetuotity of the Pruſhans, who 
drove them from boſt to poſt up thi lalt redoubts they hid 
to defend. As the Rullians kept their round until they 
were hewn down in their ranks, this fucocets) | 
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Tus intination Was permatme, and ſühjected the writer 
to the ridicule of is enemies. The Ruſſi ins were ſtag- 
gereci, not routed. General Soltikoff rahed his troops, 
and re-entorced his left wing under c:ver of a redoubt, 
Which was erected on an eminence called the Jews” Bury- 
ing-grond, and here they ſtood in order of. battle, with 
the moit reſolute countenance; favoured by the fituation, 
which was naturally difücult of acceſs, and now rendered 
almoſt impregnable by the fortification, and a numerous 


artillery, ill greately ſuperior to that of the P'ruſſians. 


Had the king contented him:clf with the advantage alrea- 
dy gained, all the world would have acknowledged he had 
fought againſt terrible odds with aſtoniſhing proweſs; and 
that he judiciouſly deſiſted, when he could no longer per- 
ſevere without incurring the imputation of being actuated 


be ſeduced from their allegiance fo far as to enter into the ſervice of a poten- 
tate with whom he is at war; his majeſty, therefore, makes known by theſe 
preſents, that all of his ſubjects ferving in the enemies armies, who thall be 
taken with arms in their hands, ſhall, agreeably to all laws, be fenten-<d to be 
hanged without mercy, as traitors to their king and country, Ot which all 
whom it may concern are defiaed to take notice, &c, 


On the 22d of June. 


We invite and deſire that the nobility, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbeys, con- 
vents, fejonaries, magiſtrates, aud iubabitonts of the republic of Poland, on 

the road oi Poſnaniz, and beyond it, would rep: in perion, or by dep mies, 
in the courſe of this weck, or as toon after as p. ible, to the P: uffian hed 
quarters, there to treat with the commander in chit, or to the commiſla y 
at war, for the delivery of forage and provitions for the ſubſiſtence of tlie 
al my, to be paid with ready- money. | 

We promife and allure ourtelves, that noperſon in Poland will attempt to 
ſeduce the Pruſſian troops to detert ; that no aflifiance will be given them in 
tuch perfidious practices; that they will neither be ſheltered, concealed, or 
lodged; which would be followed by very (iſagreeable conſequences ; we 
expect, on the contrary, thit perſons of all ranks and conditions will flop +ny 
run-away or deſerter, and deliver him up at the firſt advanced poſt, or at the 
head-quarters ; and all expences attending the ſame ſhall be paid, and arcade 
ſonable gratification ſuperadded. _ 

If any one hath inclination to enter into the king of Pruſſin's ſervice, with 
an intention to behave well and faithfully, he may apply to the head-quarters, 
and be aſſured of a capitulation for three or four years. 

If any prince or member of the republic of Poland be diſpoſed to aſſemble 
a body of men, and to join in a troop, or in company of the Pruſkan army, 
to make a common cauſe with it, he may depend on a gracious reception, and 
that due regaid will be ſhown to his merit, &c, 
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by frenzy or deſpair. His troops had not only ſuffered ſe- 
verely from the enemy's fire, which was cloſe, deliberate, 
and well directed, but they were fatigued by the hard 
ſervice, and fainting with. the heat of the day, which was 
exceſſive. His general officers are ſaid to have reminded 
him of all theſe circumſtances: and to have diſſuaded him 


from hazarding an attempt attended with ſuch danger and 


diſhculy, as even an army of freſh troops could hardly hope 
to ſurmount. He rejected this ſalutary advice, and order- 
ed his infantry to begin a new attac, which being an en- 
terprize beyond their ſtrength, they were repulted with 
great ſlaughter, Being aftcrwards rallied, they returned to 
the charge : they miſcarried again, and their Joſs was re- 
doubled. Being thus rendered unfit for further ſervice, 
the cavalry ſucceeded to the attac, and repeated their un- 
ſucceſsful efforts until they were almoſt broke, and en- 
tirely exhauſted. At this critical juncture, the whole bo- 
dy of the Auſtrian and Ruſſian cavalry, which had hither- 
to remained inactive, and were therefore freſh and in ſpi— 
rits, fell in among the Pruſſian horſe with great fury, broke 
their line at the farſt charge, and forcing them bac upon 
the infantry, threw them into ſuch diſorder as could not 
be repaired. The Pruftian army being thus involved in 
confuſion, was ſeized with a panic, and in a few minutes 
totally defeated and diſperſed, notwithſtanding the perſo- 
nal efforts of the king, who hazarded his life in the hotteſt 
parts of the. battle, led on his troops three times to the 
charge, had two horſes killed under him, and his clothes 
in ſeveral parts penetrated with muſquet-balls. His army 
being routed, and tlie greater part of his generals either 
killed or difabled by wounds, nothing but the approach of 
night could have ſaved him from total ruin. When he 


abandoned the field of battle, he diſpatched another bil- 


let to the queen, couched in theſe terms : Remove from 
Berlin with the royal family. Let the archieves be carried 
to Potſdam. The town may make conditions with the 


enemy.“ The horror and confuſion which this intimation 


produced at Berlin may be caſily conceived : horror the 
more aggravated, as it ſeized them in the nudit of their re- 
joicing occaſioned by the firſt diſpatch; and this was ſtill 
more dreadfully augmented, by a ſubſequent indiſtinct re- 
lation, importing that the army was totally routed, the kin 

miſting, and the enemy in full march to Berlin. "The battle 
of Cunerſdorf was by far the moſt bloody action that had 
happened ſince the commencement of hoſtilities. The car- 
nage was truely horrible: above 20, ooo Pruſſians lay dead 
on the field, and among theſe general Putkammer. The 
generals Seidlitz, Itzenplitz, Hulſen, Finck, and Wedel, 
the prince of Wirtemberg, and five major-generals were 
wounded. The loſs of the enemy amounted to 10,000. 
It muſt be owned, that if the king was prodigal of his own 
perſon, he was likewife very free with. the lives of his ſub- 
Joke. At no time, fince the days of ignorance and barba- 
rity, were the lives of men ſquandered away with ſuch pro- 
futon as in the courſe of this German war. They were not 
only unneceflarily ſacrificed in various exploits of no con- 
ſequence, but laviſhly expoſed to all the rigour and diſ- 
temper of winter-campaigns, which were introduced on the 
continent, in defpight of nature, and in contempt of hu- 
manity. Such are the improvements of warriors without 
feeling! fuch the refinements of German ditcipline! On 
the day that fuceceded the defeat at Cunerſdorf, the king of 
Pruſſia having loſt the beſt part of his army, together with 
his whole train of artillery, re-paſſed the Oder, and en- 
camped at Retwin; from whence he advanced to Fuſten- 
walde, and ſaw with aſtoniſhment the forbearance of the 
enemy. Initead of taking pofſeſſion of Berlin, and over- 
Wwhelming the wrec of the king's troops, deſtitute of can- 
non, and cut off from, all communication with prince Hen- 
ry, they took no ſtep to improve the victory they had gain- 
ci, Laudohn retired with his horſe immediately after the 
battle, and count Soltikoff marched with part of the Ruſh- 
ans into Luſatia, where he joined Daun, and held conſul- 
tations with that general, Perhaps the ſafety of the Pruſh- 
an monarch was owing to the jealouſies ſubſiſting among 
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his enemies. In all probability, the court of Vianna would 


have been chagrined to ſee the Ruſſians in poſſeſſion of 


Brandenburgh, ant therefore thwarted their deſigns upon 
that electorate. The king of Pruſſia had now reaſon to be 
convinced that his ſituation could not juſtify ſuch a deſpe- 


Tue attac as that in which he had miſcarried at Cunerſdorf; 


for if the Ruſſians did not attempt the reduction of this ca- 
pital, now that he was totally defeated, and the flower of 
his army cut off, they certainly would not have aſpired at 
that conqueſt while he lay encamped in the neighbourhood 
with 50,000 veterans, inured to war, accuſtomed to con- 


quer, confident of ſucceſs, and well ſupplied with proyj. 


hon, ammunition, and artillery. As the victors alloweg 
him time to breathe, he improved this interval with equal 
ſpirit and ſagacity. He re- aſſembled and refreſhed hi,; 
broken troops; he furniſhed his camp with cannon from 
the arſenal at Berlin, which likewiſe ſupplied him with , 
conſiderable number of recruits: he recalled general Klei 
with 5000 men, from Pomerania; and in a little time re. 
trieved his former importance. 

The army of the empire having entered Saxony, where i; 
reduced Leipſick, Torgau, and even took poſleſſion of 
Dreſden itſelf, the king detached 6000 men under gener] 
Wunch, to chec the progreſs of the imperialiſts in that 
electorate ; and perceiving the Ruſſians intended to beſiege 
Great-Glogau, he, with the reſt of his army, took poſt he. 
tween them and that city, ſo as to fruſtrate their deſign, 
While the four great armies, commanded by the king of 
Pruſſia, general Soltikoff, prince Henry, and count Daun, 
lay encamped in Lufatia, and on the borders of Silcj;, 
watching the motions of each other, the war was carried on 
by detachments with great vivacity. general Wunch has 
ing retaken Leipſick, and joined Finck at Eulinbourg, the 
united body began their march towards Dreſden; and a 
detachment from the army of the empire, which had en- 
camped near Dobelin, retired at their approach. As they 
advanced to Noflin, general Haddick abandoned the ad. 
vantageous poſts he occupied near Roth-Scemberg, and, 
being joined by the whole army of the empire, reſolved 
to attac the Pruſſian generals, who now encamped at Cor- 
bitz near Meiſſen; accordingly, on the 211t day of Septem- 
ber, he advanced againit them, and endeavoured to dit- 
lodge them by a furious cannonade, which was' mutually 
maintained from morning to night, when he found him- 
felt obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs, leaving the 
field of battle, with about 5oo priſoners, in the hands of 
the Pruſſians. | | | 

This advantage was ſucceeded by another exploit of 
prince Henry, who, on the 23d day of the month, quitted 
his camp at Hornſdorf, near Gorlitz, and, after an incredi- 
ble march of eleven German miles, by the way of Rothen- 


berg, arrived, about fi ve in the afternoon, at Hoyerſwerda, 


where he furpriſed a body of 4900 men, commanded by 
general Vehla, killed 600, and made twice that number 
priſoners; including the commander himſelf. After this 
achievement he joined the corps. of Finck and Wunch; 
while mareſchal Daun likewiſe abandoned his camp in Lu- 
ſatia, and made a forced march to Dreſden, in order to 
fruſtrate the prince's ſuppoſed defign on that capital. The 
Ruſſians, diſappointed in there ſcheme upon Glogau, had 
repaſſed the Oder at Neuſalze, and were encamped at 


Frauſtadt; general Laudohn, with a body Auſtrians, lay at- 


Sclichtinſkeim; and the king of Pruſſia at Koben; all three 


on or near the banks of that River. Prince Henry perceiv- 


ing his army almoſt ſurrounded by Auſtrian detachments, 


ordered general Finck to drive them from Vogeltang, 
which they abandoned accordingly; and ſent Wunch, with 
ſix battalions and ſome cavalry, acrols.the Elbe, to join the 


corps of general Rebentiſh at Wittenburg, whither he re- 


tired from Duben at the approach of the Auſtrians. On 


the 29th day of October the duke d' Aremberg, with 16,000 


Auſtrians, decamped from Dammitch, in order to occupy 
the heights near Pretſch, and was encountred by general 


Winch, who being poſted on two riſing grounds, cannonad- 


ed the Auſtrians on their march with confiderable effect, 
and the prince took 1200 priſoners, including heutenant- 
general Gemmingen, and twenty inferior officers, wit! 
ſome cannon, great part of their tents, and a large quantity 
of baggage. The duke was obliged to change his rout, 
while Wunch marched from Duben to Eulenburg; and 
general Wafferſleben occupied Strehla, where next day thc 
whole army encamped. In this ſituation the prince remained 
till the 16th day of November, when being in danger of 


having his communication with Torgau cut off by the ene- 


my, he removed to a ſtrong camp, where his left flank was 
covered with that city and the river Elbe: his right being 
ſecured by a wood, and great part of his front by an im- 
paſſable moraſs. Here he was re-enforced with about 
20,000 men from Sileſia, and joined by the king himſelt, 
who forthwith detached general Finck, with 19 battalions 
and 25 ſquadrons, to take poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxen 
and Ottendorf, with a view to hinder the fftreat of the 
Auſtrians to Bohemia. This motion obliged Daun to retire 
to Plauen; and the king advanced to Wilſdurf, imagining 
that he had effectually ſucceeded in his defign. Letters 
were ſent to Berlin and Magdebourg, importing, that count 
Daun would be forced to hazard a battle, as he had now 
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no reſource but in victory. Finck had no ſooner taken 


poſt on the hill near the village of Maxen, than the Auſ- 
trian general fent officers to reconnoitre his ſituation, and 
immediately reſolved to attac him with the corps de reſerve 
under the baron de Sincere, which was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Dippodeſwalda. It was forthwith di- 
vided into four columns, which filed off through the neigh- 
bouring woods; and the Pruſſians never dreamed of their ap- 
proach until they ſaw themſelves entirely ſurrounded. Inthis 
emergency they defendeded themſelves with their cannon 
and muſkerry unti] they were overpowered by numbers, 
and their battery was taken; then they retired to another 
riſing- ground, where they rallied, but were driven from 
eminence to eminence, until, by favour of the night, they 
made their laſt retreat to Falkenhayn. In the mean time, 
count Daun had made ſuch diſpoſitions, that at day-break 
general Finck found himſelf entirely encloſed, without the 
leaſt poſſibility of eſcaping, and ſent a trumpet to count 
Daun, to demand a capitulation. This was granted in one 
fngle article, importing, That he and eight other Pruſſian 

enerals, with their whole body of troops they commanded, 
ſhould be received as priſoners of war. He was obliged 
to ſubmit, and his whole corps, amounting to 19 battalions 
and 35 ſquadrons, with 64 pieces of cannon, zo pair of co- 
tours, and 25 ſtandards, fell into the hands of the Auſtrian 
general. This misfortune was the more mortifying to the 
king of Pruſſia, as it implied a cenſure on his conduct, for 
having detached ſuch a numerous body of troops to a ſitu— 
ation where they could not be ſuſtained by the reſt of his 
army. On the other hand, the court of Vienna exulted in 
this victory, as an infallible proof of Daun's ſuperior ta- 
tents; and, in point of glory and advantage, much more 
than an equivalent for the loſs of the Saxon army, which, 
though leis numerous, capitulated in the year 1756, after 
having held out ſix weeks againſt the whole power of the 
Pruſſian monarch. General Hulien had been detached, 
with about nine battalions and 3o {quadrons, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Finck; but he arrived at Klingenberg too late to 
be of any ſervice ; and, being recalled, was next day ſent 
to occupy the por drm poſt of Freyberg. 

The defeat o 
which befel the Pruffians at the cloſe of this campaign. 


General Diercke, who was poſted with ſeven battalions of 


infantry, and 1000 horſe, on the right bank of the Elbe, 
oppoſite to Meiſſen, finding it impracticable to lay a bridge 
of pontoons acroſs the river, on account of the floating ice, 


was obliged to tranſport his troops in boats; and when all 


were paſſed, except himſelf, with the rear- guard, conſiſting 
of three battalions, he was, on the 3d day of December, in 


the morning, attacked by a ſtrong body of Auſtrians, and 


taken, with all his men, after an obſtinate diſpute. The 
king of Pruſha, weakened by theſe two ſucceſſive defeats, 


that happened in the rear of an unfortunate campaign, 


would hardly have been able to maintain his ground at Frey- 
berg, had not he been at this juncture re-enforced by the 
body of troops under the command of the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick. As for Daun, the advantages he had gain- 
ed did not elevate his mind above the uſual maxims of his 
cautious diſcretion. Inſtead of attacking the king of Pruſ- 
fa, reſpectable and formidable even in adverſity, he qui- 
etly occupied the ſtrong camp at Pirna, where he might be 
at hand to ſuccour Dreſden, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, 
and maintain his communication with Bohemia. 

By this time the Ruſſians had retired to winter- quarters 
in Poland; and the Swedes, after a fruitleſs excurſion in the 
abſence of Manteuffel, retreated to Stralſund and the iſle 
of Rugen. This campaign, therefore, did not prove more 
decifive than the laſt. Abundance of lives were loſt, and 
great part of Germany was expoſed to rapine, murder, 
tamine, deſolation, and every ſpecies of miſery that war 
could engender. Invain the contederating powers of Aul- 
tria, Ruſha, and Sweden united their efforts to cruſh the 
Pruſſian monarch. Though his army had been defeated, 
and he himſelf totally overthrown, with great ſlaughter, 
in the heart of his own dominions, though he appeared in 
adeſperate ſituation, environed by hoſtile armies, and two 
conſiderable detached bodies of his troops were taken or 
deſtroyed; yer he kept all his adverſaries at bay till the ap- 


The obſtinacy of the powers in oppoſition to Great-Britain and Pruſſia 
appeared ſtill more remarkable in their ſlighting the following declaration, 
which duke Louis of Brunſwick delivered to their miniſters at the Hague, in 
the month of December, after Quebeck was reduced, and the fleet of France 
totally defeated : | | 

* Their Britannic and Pruſſian majeſties, moved with compaſſion at the 
miſchiefs which the war that has been kindled for ſome years has already oc- 
calioned, and muſt neeefſarily produce, would think themſelves wanting to 
ae duties of humanity, and pal ticularly to their tender concern for the pre- 
Numb, 101. | 


general Finck was not the only diſaſter 
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proach of winter, which proved his beſt auxiliary; and even 
maintained his footing in the electorate of Saxony, which 
ſeemed to be the prize conteſted between him and the Auſ- 
ſtrian general. Yet, long before the approach of winter 
one would imagine he muſt have been el between the 
ſhoc of ſo many adverſe hoſts, had they been intent upon 
cloſing him in, and hearrily concurred for his deſtruCtion : 
but, inſtead 'of urging the war with accumulated force, 
they acted in ſeparate bodies, and with jealous eyes ſeemed 
to regard the progreſs of each other. It was not, therefore, 
to any compunction, or kind of forbearance, in the court 
of Vienna, that the inactivity of Daun was owing. The 
reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria ſeemed, on the con- 
trary, to glow with redoubled indignation, and the ma- 
Jority of the Germanick body ſeemed to enter with warmth 
into her quarrel. * 95 

When the proteſtant ſtates in arms againſt the court of 
Vienna were put under the ban of the empire, the evan— 
gelical body, though without the concurrence of the Swe- 
diſh and Daniſh miniſters iſſued an arret at Ratiſbon, in 
the month of November of the laſt year, and to this an- 
nexed the twentieth article of the capitulation figned by 
the emperor at his election, in order to demonſtrate that the 


Proteſtant ſtates claimed nothing but what was agreeable 
to the conſtitution. They declared that their affociation 


was no more than a mutual engagement, by which they 
obliged themſelves to adhere to the laws, without ſuffering, 
under any pretext, that the power of putting under the 
ban of the empire ſhould reſide wholly in the emperor. 


They affirmed that this power was renounced, in expreſs 


terms, by the capitulation; they, therefore, refuſed to ad- 
mit, as legal, any ſentence of the ban deficient in the re- 
quiſite conditions; and interred, that, according to law, 
neither the elector of Bradenburgh, nor the clector of 
Hanover, nor the duke of Wolfenbuttel, nor the landgrave 
of Heſſe, nor the count of Lippe-Buckebourg, ought to 
be preſcribed. The imperial proteſtant cities having ac- 
ceded to this arret or declaration, the emperor, in a re- 
ſcript, required them to retract their acceſſion to the reſo- 
lution of the evangelick body; which, it muſt be owned, 
was altogether inconſiſtent with their former acceſſion to 
the reſolutions of the diet againſt the king of Pruſſia, This 
reſcript having produced no effect, the arret was anſwered 
in February by an imperial decree of commiſſion carried 
to the dictature, importing, that the imperial court could 
not longer heſitate about the execution of the ban, without 
infringing that very article of the capitulation which they 
had ſpecified: that the invalidity of the arret was manifeſt, 
inaſmuch as the electors of Bradenburgh and Brunſwick, 
the dukes of Saxe-Gotha and Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, 
and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, were the very perſons 
who diſturbed the empire; this, theretore, being an affair 
in which they themſelves were parties, they could not poſ- 
ſibly be qualified to concur in a reſolution of this nature: 
beſides, the number of the other ſtates which had acceded 
was very inconſiderable: for theſe reaſons, the emperor 
could not bur confider the reſolution in queſtion as an act 
whereby the general peace of the empire was diſturbed, 
both by the parties that had incurred the ban, and by the 
ſtates which had joined them, in order to ſupport and 


favour their frwolous pretenſions. His imperial majeſty 


expretled his hope and confidence, that the other electors, 
princes, and ſtates of the empire, would vote the faid re- 
ſolution to be null, and of no force; and never ſuffer ſo 
ſmall a number of ſtates, who were adherents of and abber- 
tors to the diſturbers of the empire, to prejudice the rights 
and prerogatives of the whole Germanick body ; to abuſe 


the name of the aſſociated eſtates of the Augſbourg con- 


feſſion, in order forcibly to impoſe a factum, entirely re- 
pugnant to the conſtitution of the empire; to deprive their 
co-eltatcs of the right of voting freely, and thereby endea- 
vouring totally to ſubvert the ſyſtem of the Germanick 
body. Theſe remarks will ſpeak for themſelves to the re- 
flection of the unprejudiced reader. | | 

The implacability of the court of Vienna was equalled 
by nothing but the perſeverance of the French miniſtry. 
Though their numerous army had not gained one inch of 
ground in Weſtphalia, the campaign on that ſide having 


ſervation and well-being of their reſpective kingdoms and ſubjects, if they 
neglected the proper means to put a ſtop to the progreſs of ſo ſevere a cala - 
mity, and to contribute to the re- eſtabliſhment of public tranquility, In this 
view, and in order to manifeſt the purity of their intentions in this reſpeR, 
their ſaid majeſties have determined to make the following declaration, viz. 

That they are ready to ſend plenipotentiaries to the 2 which ſhall be 
thought moſt proper, in order there to treat, conjointly, of a ſolid and general 
peace with thoſe whom the belſigerent parties ſhall think fit to authoriſe, on 
their part, for the attaining fo ſalutary an end.“ 
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ended exactly where it had begun: though the chief ſource 
of their commerce in the Weſt-Indians had fallen into the 
hands of Great-Britain, and they had already laid their ac- 
count with the loſs of Quebeck: though their coffers rung 
with emptineſs, and their confederates were clamorous for 
ſubſidies, they ſtill reſolved to maintain the war in Ger- 
many; this was doubtleſs the moſt politic reſolution to 
which they could adhere, becauſe their enemies, inſtead of 
exerting all their efforts where there was almoſt a certainty 
of ſucceſs, kindly condeſcended to ſeek them where alone 
their whole ſtrength could be advantageouſly employed, 
without any great augmentation of their ordinary expence. 
Some of the ſprings of their national wealth were indeed 


exhauſted, or diverted into other channels; but the ſub- 


jects declared for a continuation of the war, and the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate were ſupplied by the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the people. They not only acquieſced in the 
bankruptcy of public credit, when the court ſtopped pay- 
ment of the intereſt on twelve different branches of the 
national debt, but they likewiſe ſent in large quantities of 
Plate to be melted down, and coined into ſpecie, for the 
maintenance of the war. All the bills drawn on the go- 
vernment by the colonics were proteſted, to an immenſe 
amount, and a ſtop was put to all the annuities granted at 
Marſeilles on ſums borrowed for the uſe of the marine. 
Beſides the conſiderable ſavings occafioned by theſe acts of 
ſtate bankruptcy, they had reſources of credit among the 
merchants K Holland, who beheld the fucceſs of Great- 
Britain with an eye of jealouly; and were moreover inflam— 
ed againſt her with the moſt rancorous reſentment, on ac- 
count of the captures which had been made of their Welſt- 
India ſhips by the Engliſh cruiſers. 
In the month of February, the merchants of Amſterdam, 
having received advice that the cargoes of their Weſt-India 
ſhips, detained by-the Engliſh, would, by the Britiſh courts 
of judicature, be declared lawful prizes, as being French 
property, ſent a deputation, with a petition to the ſtates— 


general, entreating them to uſe their interceſſion with the. 


court of London, repreſenting the impoſſibility of furniſh- 
ing the proofs required in fo ſhort a time as that preſcribed 
by the Britiſh admiralty; and that, as the iſland of St. 
Euſtatia had but one road, and there was no other way of 
taking in cargoes but that of Overſchippen a, to which the 
Engliſh had objeted, a condemnation of theſe ſhips, as 
legal prizes, would give the finiſhing ſtroke to the trade of 
the colony. Whatever remonſtrances the ſtates-general 
might have made on this ſubject to the miniſlry of Great- 


Britain, they had no effe&t upon the proceedings of the 


court of admiralty, which continued to condemn the car- 
goes of the Dutch ſhips as often as they were proved to be 
French property ; and this refolute uniformity in a little 
time intimidated the ſubjects of Holland from perſevering 
in this illicit branch of commerce. The enemies of Eng— 
land in that republic, however, had ſo far prevailed, that in 
the beginning of the year the ſtates of Holland had paſſed 
a formal reſolution to equip 25 ſhips of war ; and orders 
were immediately diſpatched to the officers of admiralty to 
complete the armament with all poſſible expedition. In the 

z0nth of April, the ſtates- general ſent over to London three 
miniſters extraordinary, to make repreſentations, and re- 
move, if poſſible, the cauſes of miſunderſtanding that had 
ariſing between Great-Britain and the United-Provinces. 
They delivered their credentials to the king, with a formal 
harangue : they ſaid his majeſty would fee, by the contents 


of the letter they had the honour to preſent, how ardently 


their high-mightineſſes defired to cultivate the fincere 


friendſhip which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two na- 


tions, fo neceffary for their common welfare and preſerva- 


tion: they expreſſed an earneſt wiſh that they might be 


happy enough to remove thoſe difficulties which had for 
ſome time ſtruc at this friendſhip, and cauſed ſo much 
prejudice to the principal {ſubjects of the republic: who, by 
the commerce they carried on, conſtituted its greateſt 
ſtrength, and chief ſupport. They declared their whole 
confidence was placed in his majeſty's equity, for which the 
republic had the higheſt regard, and in the good-will he 
had always expretled towards a ſtate, which, on all occa- 
ſions, had intereſted itſelf in promoting his glory; a ſtate 
which was the guardian of the precious truſt bequeathed 
by a princeſs fo dear to his affection.— Full of this confi- 
dence (ſaid they) we prefume to flatter ourſelves that your 
majeſty will be gracioufly pleaſed to liſten to our juſt de- 
mands ; and we ſhall endeavour, during the courſe of our 
miniſtry, to merit your approbation, in ſtrengthening the 


The method called Oxerſchippen is that of uſing French 
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bonds by which the two nations. ought to.be for ever unit. 
ed.“ In anſwer. to this oration, the king aſſured them that 
he had always regarded. their high-mightineſſęs as his beſt 
friends. He ſaid, if difficulties . concerning trade 
they ought to be conſidered as the conſequences of a by. 
thenſome war which he was obliged ro wage with France 
He deſired they would aſſure cheir high-mightineſſes, that 
he ſhould endeavour, on his part, to remove the obſtacle 
in queſtion, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that they (the 
deputies) were come over with the ſame difpofition. Mat 
repreſentations theſe deputies made, further than complain; 
of ſome irregularities in the conduct of the Britiſh ſea-oIH. 


cers, we cannot pretend to ſpecify : but as the ſubje& in 


diſpute related entirely to the practice of the courts of jy. 
dicature, it did not fall properly under the cognizance gf 
the government, which had no right to. intertere with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, In all probability, the ſubjccts 
of Holland were by no means pleaſed with the ſuccets gf 
this negotiation, for they murmured againſt - the Englij{} 
nation without ceaſing. They threatened and complained 
by turns, and eagerly ſeized all opportunities of diſplaying 
their partiality in favour of the enemies of Great-Britain,* 

In the month of September major-general Yorke, the 
Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, preſented a memorial to the 
ſtates-general, remonſtrating, that the merchants of Hy. 
land carried on contraband trade in favour of France, by 
tranſporting cannon and warlike ſtores from the Baltick t 
Holland, in Dutch bottoms, under the borrowed names gf 
private perſons; and then conveying them by the inland 
rivers and canals, or through the Dutch fortreſſes, to Dun. 
kirk, and other places of France. He deſired that the 
king his maſter might be made eaſy on that head, by their 
putting an immediate ſtop to ſuch. practices, ſo repugnant 
to the connections ſubſiſting by treaty between Great-Pri- 
tain and the United-Provinces, as well as to every idea gf 
neutrality. He obſerved, that the attention which his 
majeſty had lately given to their repreſentations againſt the 
exceſſes of the Engliſh privateers, by procuring an act of 
parliament which laid them under proper reſtrictions, gave 
him a good title to the ſame regard on the part of their 
high-mightineſſes. He reminded them that. their trading 
towns felt the good effects of theſe reſtrictions ; and that 
the freedom of navigation which their ſubjects enjoyed 
amidſt the troubles and diſtractions of Europe had confi. 
derably augmented their commerce. He obferved, that 
ſome return ought to be made to ſuch ſolid proofs of the 
king's friendſhip and moderation ; at leaſt, the merchants, 
who were ſo ready to complain of England, ought not to be 
countenanced in exceſſes which would have juſtified the 
moſt rigorous examination of their conduct. He recalled 
to their memories, that, during the courſe of the preſent 
war, the king had ſeveral times applied to their high- 
mightineſſes, and to their miniſters, on the liberty they had 
givento carry ſtores through the fortreſſes of the republic 
for the uſe of France, to invade the Britiſh dominions ; and 
though his majeſty had paſſed over in ſilence many of theſe 
inſtances of complaiſance to his enemy, he was no leſs ſen— 
ſible of the injury; but he choſe rather to be a ſufferer 
himfelf, than to increaſe the embarraſſment of his neigh- 
bours, or extend the flames of war. He took notice, that 
even the court of Vienna had, upon more than one occa- 
hon, employed its intereſt with their high-mightineſſes, and 
lent its name to obtain paſſes for warlike ſtores and provi- 
ſions for the French troops, under colour of the Barrier- 
Treaty, which it no longer obſerved : nay, after having put. 
France in poſſeſſion of Oſtend and Nieupost, in manifeſt 
violation of that treaty, and without any regard to the 
rights which they and the king his maſter had acquired 
in that treaty, at the expence of ſo much blood and trez- 
{ure. F | | 

The memorial feems to have made ſome impreſſion on 
the ſtates-general, as they ſcrupled to allow the artillery and 
ſtores belonging to the French king to be removed from 
Amſterdam :. but theſe ſcruples vaniſhed entirely on the 
receipt of a counter-memorial preſented by the count 
HV Afﬀry, the French embaſſador, who mingled ſome effec- 
tual threats with his expoſtulation. He deſired them to 
remember, that, during the whole courſe of the war, the 
French king had required nothing from their friendſhip 
that was inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt impartiality : and it 
he had deviated from the engagments ſubffſting between 
him and the republic, it was only by granting the moſt eſ- 
ſential and lucrative favours to the ſubje&s of their higi- 
mightineſſes. He obſerved that the Engliſh, notwithſtand- 


boats to load Dutch veſſels wich the produce of France. 
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ing the inſolence of their behaviour to the republic, had 
derived, on many occaſions, aſſiſtance from the protection 
their effects had found in the territories of the United- Pro- 
vinces; that the artillery, ſtores, and ammunition belong- 
ing to Weſſel were depoſited in their territories, which the 
Hanoverian army in paſſing the Rhine had very little re- 
ſpected that when they repaſſed that river, they had no 
other way of ſaving their ſic and wounded from the hands 
of the French, than by embarking them in boats, and con- 
veying them to places where the French left them unmo- 
leſted, actuated by their reſpect for the neutrality of the re- 
public: that part of their magazines was ſtill depoſited in 
the towns of the United-Provinces ; where allo the ene- 
mies of France had purchaſed and contracted for very con- 
ſiderable quantities of gunpowder. He told them, that 
though theſe and ſeveral other circumſtances might have 
been made the ſubject of the juſteſt complaints, the king of 
France did not think it proper to require that the freedom 
and independency of the ſubjects of the republic ſhould be 
reſtrained in branches of commerce that were not incon— 
ſiſtent with its neutrality, perſuaded that the faith of an en- 
gagement ought to be inviolably preſerved, though attended 
with ſome accidental and tranſient diſadvantages; he gave 
them to underitand, that the king his maiter had ordered 
the generals of his army carefully to avoid encroaching on 


the territory of the republic, and transferring thither the 


theatre of the war, when his enemies retreated that way be- 
fore they were forced to pals the Rhine. After ſuch un- 
queſtionable marks of regard, he ſaid, his king would have 
the juſteſt ground of complaint, if, contrary to expectations, 
he ſhould hear that the artillery and ſtores belonging to him 
were detained at Amfterdam. Thirdly, he declared that 
ſuch detention would be conſtrued as a violation of the neu- 
trality; and demanded, in the name of the king his maſter, 
that the artillery and ftores ſhould, without delay, be for- 
warded to Flanders by the canals of Amſterdam and the 
inland navigation. This laſt argument was ſo concluſive, 
that thev immediately granted the neceſſary paſſports, in 
conſequence of which the cannon were conveyed to the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. | . | 
The powers in the ſouthern parts of Europe were too 
much engrotled with their own concerns to intereſt them- 
ſelves deeply in the quarrels that diſtracted the German 
empire. The king of Spain, naturally of a melancholy 
_ complexion and delicate conſtitution, was fo deeply at- 
fected with the loſs of his queen, who died in the courſe of 
the preceding year, that he renounced all company, neg- 
Ic&ed all buſineſs, and immured himſelf in a chamber at 
Villa-Vicioſa, where he gave a looſe to the moſt extrava- 
ant forrow. He abſtained from food and reſt until his 
Knot was quite exhauſted. He would neither ſhift him- 
ſelf, nor allow his beard to be ſhaved : he rejected all at- 
tempts of conſolation, and remained deat to the moſt earneſt 
and reſpectful remonſtrances of thoſe who had a right to 
render their advice, In this caſe, the affliction of the mind 
mult have been re-enforced by ſome peculiarity in the con- 
ſtitution. He inherited a melancholy taint from his father, 
and this ſeems to have been dreaded as a family diſeaſe ; 
for the infant don Louis, who likewiſe reſided in the palace 
of Villa-Vicioſa, was fain to amuſe himſelt with hunting, 
and other divertions, to prevent his being infected with the 
| king's diſorder, which continued to gain ground, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of medicine. The Spanich nation, 
naturally ſuperſtitious, had recourſe to faints and relicks ; 
but they ſeemed inſenſible to all their devotion. The king, 
however, in the midſt of all his diſtreſs, was prevailed upon 
to make his will, which was written. by the count de Val- 
paraiſo, and ſigned by the duke de Bejar, high-chancellor 
of the kingdom. The exorbitancy of his grief, and the 
mortifications he underwent, ſoon produced an incurable 
malady, under which he languiſhed from the month of Sep- 


b Abſtract of the report made to his catholic majeſty by the phyſicians ap- 
pointed to examine the prince-royal, his eldeſt fon, in conſequence of which 
his royal highneſs was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the throne of 
Spain. Tranſlated from the original, publiſhed at Naples, Sept. 27. 


1. Though his royal highneſs don Philip is 13 years old, he is of low ſta- 
ture, and yet the king his father, and the queen his mother, are both of a ve- 
ry proper height, „ | 

2. His royal highneſs has ſome contraction in his joints, though he can 
readily move, and make uſe of them upon all occafions. | 

3. His royal highneſs is apt to ſtoop and to hold down his head, as people 
of weak eyes often do. ; 

4. The prince moſt evidently ſquints, and his eyes frequently water and 
are gummy, particularly his left eye; though we cannot ſay he is blind, but 
are rather certain of, the contrary, as his royal higbneſs can without doubt 
diſtinguiſh object, both as to their colour and fituation. 135 

6. In his natural functions, and the moſt common ſenſations, he is ſome- 
times indifferent to things that are couvenient for him, and at other times i3 
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tember in the preceding year till the tenth of Auguſt in the 
preſent, when he expired. In his will he had appointed 
his brother don Carlos, king of Naples, ſucceſſor to the 
crown of Spain; and nominated the queen-dowager as re- 
gent of the kingdom, until that prince ſhould arrive. Ac- 
cordingly, ſhe aſſumed the reins of government, and gave 
directions for the funeral of the deceaſed king, who was in- 
terred with great pomp in the church belonging to the con- 
vent of the Viſitation at Madrid. 

As the death of this prince had been long expected, fo 
the politicians of Europe had univerſally prognoſticated 
that this demiſe would be attended with great commotions 
in Italy. It had been agreed among the ſubſcribing powers 


to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, that in caſe don Carlos 


ſhould be advanced in the courſe of ſucceſſion to the throne 
of Spain, his brother don Philip ſhould ſucceed him on the 
throne of Naples; and the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guaſtalla, which now conſtituted his eſtabliſhment, 
ſhould revert to the hoaſe of Auſtria. The king of Naples 
had never acceded to this article, therefore he paid no re- 
gard to 1t on the death of his elder brother ; but retained 
both Kingdoms, without minding the claims of the empreſs- 
queen, who, he knew, was at that time in no condition to 
lupport her pretenſions. Thus the German war proved a 
circumſtance very favourable to his intereſt and ambition. 
Before he embarked for Spain, however, he took ſome ex- 
traordinary ſteps, which evinced him a ſound politician and 
ſagacious legiſlator. His cldeſt fon don Philip, who had 
now attained the 13th year of his age, being found in a ſtate 
of incurable ideotitm Þ®, he wilely and relolutely removed 
him from the ſucceſſion, without any regard to the pre- 
tended right of primogeniture, by a folemn act of abdica- 
tion, and the ſettlement of the crown of the Two Sicilies in 
favour of his third ſon, don Ferdinand. In this extraordi- 
nary act he obſerves, That, according to the ſpirit of the 
treaties of this age, Europe required that the ſovereignty of 
Spain ſhould be ſeparated from that of Italy, when ſuch a 
ſcparation could be effected without tranſgreſſing the rules 
of juſtice: that the unfortunate prince-royal having been 
deltitute of reaſon and reflection ever fince his infancy, and 
no hope remaining that he could ever acquire the uſe of 


theſe faculties, he could not think of appointing him to the 
ſucceſſion, how agreeable ſoever ſuch a diſpoſition might be 


to nature and his paternal affection: he was, therefore, con- 
ſtrained, by the divine will to ſet him aſide, in favour of 
his third ſon, don Ferdinand, whoſe minority obliged him 
to veſt the management of theſe realms in a regency, which 
he accordingly appointed, after having previoully declared 
his ſon Ferdinand from that time emancipated, and freed 
not only from all obedience to his paternal power, but even 
from all ſubmiſſion to his ſupreme and ſovereign authority. 
He then declared, that the minority of the prince ſucceed- 
ing to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ſhould expire with 
the 15th year of his age, when he ſhould act as ſovereign, 
and have the entire power of the adminiſtration. He next 
eſtabliſhed and explained the order of ſucceſſion in the male 
and female line; on condition that the monarchy of Spain 
{ſhould never be united with the kingdoms of the Two Si- 
cies. Finally, he transferred and made over to the ſaid 
don Ferdinand theſe kingdoms, with all that he poſſeſſed 
in Italy; and this ordinance, ſigned and ſealed by himſelf 
and the infant don Ferdinand, and counter-tigned by the 
countellors and ſecretaries of ſtate, in quality of members of 
the regency, reccived all the uſual forms of authenticity, 
Don Carlos having taken theſe precautions for the benefit 
of his third ſon, whom he left king of Naples, embarked 
with the reſt of his family on board a {ſquadron of Spaniſh 
ſhips, which conveyed him to Barcelona. There he landed 


in the month of October, and proceeded to Madrid, where, 


as King of Spain, he was received amid{t the acclamations of 
his people. He began his reign, like a wife prince, by re- 


too warm and impetuous. In general his 22 are not reſtrained by reaſon. 

6. The prince has an obſtinate averſion to ſome kind of common food, 
ſuch as fruits, ſweetmeats, &ce. 

7. All ſorts of noiſe and ſound diſturb and diſconcert him; and it has the 
ſame efiect whether it be ſoft and harmonious, or harſh and diſagreeable, 

8. The impreſſions that he receives from pain or pleaſure are neither ſtrong 
nor lating, and he is utterly unacquainted with all the punctilios of polite- 
neſs and good breeding, - | 

9. As to facts and places he ſometimes remembers them and ſometimes 
not ; but he ſeems not to have the leaſt ideas of the myſteries of our holy 
religion, 

72 He delights in childiſh amuſements; and thoſe which are the moſt 
boiſterous pleaſe him beſt, He is continually changing them, and ſhifting 
from one thing to another, 

Signed by don Francis Beniore, chief phyſician to the king and kingdom ; 
don Emmanuel de a Roſa, phyſician to the queen; and the phyficians 
Cæſar Ciribue, don Thomas Pinto, don Francis Sarrao, and don Domi- 

* nique San Severino. | : 25 
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gulating the interior exconomy of his kingdom; by purſu- 
ing the plan adopted by his predeceſſor ; by retaining the 


miniſtry under whoſe auſpicies the happineſs and commerce 


of his people had been extended; and, with reſpect to the 


belligerent powers, by ſcrupulouſly adhering to that neu- 


trality from whence theſe advantages were in a great mea- 
{are derived. | ; 
While he ſerenely enjoyed the bleſſings of proſperity, bis 
neighbour the king of Portugal was engroſſed by a ſpecies 
of employment, which, of all others, muſt be the moſt 


diſagreeable to a prince of ſentiment, who loves his people; 


namely the trial and puniſhment of thoſe conſpirators, by 
whoſe atrocious attempt his life had been ſo much endan- 


gered. Among theſe were numbered ſome of the firſt no- 


blemen of the kingdom, irritated by diſappointment am- 
bition, inflamed by bigotry, and exaſperated by revenge. 
The principal conſpirator, don Joſepth Maſcarenhas and 
Lencaſtre, duke de Aveiro, marquis of Torres Novas, and 
conde of Santa Cruz, was hereditary lord-ſteward of the 
king's houſehold, and prefident of the palace-court, or 
laſt tribunal of appeal in the kingdom; ſo that he poſſeſſed 
the firſt office at the palace, and the ſecond of the realm. 


Franciſco de Aſſiz, marquis of Tavora, conde of St. John 


and Alvor, was general of the horſe, and head of the third 


noble houſe of the Tavoras, the molt illuſtrious family in 


the kingdom, deriving their origin from the ancient kings 
of Leon: he married his kinſwoman, who was marchioneſs 
of Tavora in her own right, and by this marriage ac- 
quired the marquiſate. Louis Bernardo de Tavora was 
their eldeſt ſon, who, by virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the pope had eſpouſed. his own aunt, Donna Thereſa de 
Tavora. Joſeph Maria de Tovera; his youngeſt bro- 
ther, was alſo involved in the guilt of his parents. The 
third principal concerned was don Jeronymo de Attaide, 
conde of Attouguia, himſelf a relation, and married to the 


eldeſt daughter of the marquis of Tavora. The characters 


of all theſe perſonages unblemiſhed and reſpectable, until 
this machination was detected. In the courſe of inveſti- 


gating this dark affair, it appeared that the duke de Alveiro 


had conceived a perſonal hatred to the king, who had diſ- 
appointed him in a projected match between his fon and a 


ſiſter of the duke de Cadaval, a minor, and prevented his 


obtaining ſome commanderies which the late duke de Aveiro 
bad poſſeſſed: that this nobleman, being determined to 
gratify his revenge againſt the perſon of his ſovereign, had 
exerted all his art and addreſſes in ſecuring the participation 
of the mal-contents: that, with this view, he reconciled 
himſelf to the Jeſuits, with whom he had been formerly at 


variance, knowing they were at this time implacably in- 


cenſed againſt the king, who had diſnuffed them from their 
oſtice of penitentiaries at court, and branded them with 
other marks of diſgrace, on account of their illegal and re- 
bellious practices in South-America: the duke, moreover, 
inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of the marchioneſs 
of Tayora, notwithſtanding an inveterate rivalſhip of pride 


and ambition, which had long ſubſiſted between the two 


tamilies. Her reſentment againſt the king was inflamed b 
the mortification of her pride in repeated repultes, when 
ſhe ſollicited the title of duke for her huſband. Her paſ- 


ſion were artfully fomented and managed by the Jeſuits, to 


whom ſhe had reſigned the government of her conſcience; 


and they are {aid to have perſuaded her, that it would be a 


meritorious action to take away the life of a prince who 
was an enemy to the church, and a tyrant to his people. 
She, being reconciled to the ſcheme of aſſaſſination, ex- 


erted her influence in ſuch a manner as to inveigle her huſ- 


band, her ſons, and ſon-in-law into the ſame infamous de- 
ſign; and yet this lady had been always remarkable for 
her piety, affability, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. Many 
conſultations were held by the confpirators at the colleges 
of the Jeſuits, St. Antoa, and St. Roque, as well as at the 
houſes of the duke and the marquis. At laſt, they reſolv- 


ed that the king ſhould be aſſaſſinated; and employed two 


ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and Joſeph Policarpio, 
for the execution of this deſign, the miſcarriage of which 
we have related among the tranſactions of the preceding 
year. Jn the beginning of January, before the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy were known, the counts de Oberas 
and de Ribeira Grande were impriſoned in the caſtle of St. 
Julian, on a ſuſpicion ariſing from their freedom of ſpeech. 
The ducheſs de Avetro, the counteſs of Attouguia, and the 
marchioneſs of Alorna, with their children, were ſent to 
different nunneries; and eight Jeſuits were taken into cuſ- 
tody. A council being appointed for the trial of the pri- 
ſoners, the particulars we have related were brought to 


' light by the torture; and ſentence of death was pronounc- 
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ed and executed upon the convicted criminals. Eight 
wheels were fixed upon a ſcaffold, raiſed in the tquare op. 
poſite to the houſe where the priſoners had been confined, 


and the 13th of January was fixed for the day of execution. 


Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, one of the aſſaſſins who had fired 


into the king's equipage, was fixed to a ſtake at one cor. 
ner of the ſcaffold; and at the other was placed the eff. 
gies of his accomplice, Joſeph Policarpio de Azevedo, wh, 
had made his eſcape. The marchioneſs of Tavora, heir 

brought upon the ſcaffold between eight and nine in the 
morning, was beheaded at one ſtroke, and then covered 
with a linen cloth. Her two ſons, and her ſon-in-law, the 
count of Atrouguia, with three ſervants of the duke de 
Aveiro, were firſt ſtrangled at one ſtake, and afterwards 


broke upon wheels, where their bodies remained covered: 


bur the duke and the marquis, as chiets of the conſpiracy 
were broke alive, and underwent the moſt excruciating ror. 
ments. The laſt that ſuffered was the aſſaſſin Alvarez, 
who being condemned to be burnt alive, the combuſtibles 
which had been placed under the ſcaffold, were ſet on fire, 
the whole machine with their bodies conſumed to aſhes, 
and theſe aſhes thrown into the fea. The eſtates of the 
three unfortunate noblemen were confiſcated, and their 
dwelling-houſes raſed to the ground. The name of Tavora 
was ſupprefled for ever by a public decree; but that of 
Maſcarenhas ſpread, becauſe the duke de Aviero was a 


younger branch of the family. A reward of 10,000 crowns 


was offered to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the afſaſſin 
who had eſcaped: then the embargo was taken off the ſhip- 
ping. The king and royal family aſſiſted at a public Te 
Deum ſung in the chapel of Noſſa Senhora de Livramen- 
to; on which occaſion the king, for the ſatisfaction of his 
people, waved his handkerchiet with both hands, to ſhow 


he was not maimed by the wounds he had received. If 


ſuch an attempt upon the life of a king was infamouſly cruel 


and perfidious, it muſt be owned that the puniſhment in- 


flicted upon the criminals was horrible to human nature, 


The attempt itſelf was attended with ſome circumſtances 
that might have ſtaggered belief, had it not appeared but 


too plain that the king was actually wounded. One would 
imagine, that the duke de Aviero, who was charged with 
deſigns on the crown, would have made ſome ee 


for taking advantage of the confuſion and diſorder which 


muſt have been produced by the king's affaftination ; but 
we do not find that any thing of this nature was premedi- 
tated. It was no more than a deſperate ſcheme of perſonal 


revenge, conceived without caution, and executed without 


conduct: a circumſtance the more extraordinary, if we ſup- 
pole the conſpirators were actuated by the councils of the 
Jeſuits, who have been ever famous for fineſſe and dexte- 
rity. Beſides the diſcovery of all the particulars was found- 
ed upon confeſſion extorted by the rac, which, at beſt, is a 
ſuſpicious evidence. Be that as it will, the Portugueſe 
government, without waiting for a bull from the pope, {c- 
queſtered all the eſtates and effects of the jeſuits in that king- 
dom, which amounted to conſiderable neg and reduced 
the individuals of the ſociety to a very ſcanty allowance, 
Complaints of their conduct having been made to the pope, 
he appointed a congregation to examine into the affairs of 
the jeſuits in Portugal. In the mean time, the court of 
Liſbon ordered a conſiderable number of them to be em- 
barked for Italy, and refolved that no jeſuit ſhould here- 
after reſide within its realms, When theſe tranſports ar- 
rived at Civita-Vecchia, they were, by the pope's order, 
lodged in the Dominican and Capuchin convents of that 
city, until proper houfes-eould be prepared for their recep- 
tion at Trivoli and Freſcati. The moſt guilty of them, 
however, were detained in cloſe priſon in Portugal, reſerved, 
in all probability, for a puniſhment more adequate to their 
enormities. | 

England {till continued to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, 
even amidſt the triumphs. of war. In the month of No- 
vember the ſeſſion of parliament was opened by commiſſion ; 
and, the commons attending in the houſe of peers, the 
lord-keeper harangued the parliament to this effect: he 
gave them to underſtand that his majeſty had directed him 
to aſſure them that he thought himſelf peculiarly happy in 
being able to convoke them in a ſituation of affairs ſo glo- 
rious to his crown, and advantageous to his kingdoms: 


that the king ſaw and devoutly adored the hand of Provi- 


dence, in the many ſignal ſucceſſes both by fea and land 
with which his arms had been bleſſed in the courſe of the 
laſt campaign: that he reflected with great ſatisfaction on 
the confidence which the parliament had placed in him, by 
making ſuch ample proviſions, and entruſting him with ſuch 
extenſive powers for carrying on a war, which the defence 
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their valuable rights and poſſeſſions, together with the 

reſervation of the commerce of his people, had rendered 
boch juſt and neceſſary. e enumerated the late ſucceſſes 
of the Britiſh arms, the reduction of Goree on the coaſt of 
Africa, the conqueſt of ſo many important places in Ame- 
rica, the defeat of the French army in Canada, the reduc- 
tion of their capital city of Quebeck, effected with ſo much 
honour to the courage and conduct of his majeſty's officers 
and forces, the important advantage obtained by the Britith 
ſquadron off Cape-Lagos, and the effectual blocking up 
for ſo many months the principal part of the French navy 
in their own harbours; events which muſt have fitted the 
hearts of all his majeſty's faithful ſubjects with the ſincerelt 
joy: and convinced his parliament that there had been no 
want of vigilance or vigour on his part, in exerting thoſe 
means which they, with ſo much prudence and public-fpi- 
Trited zeal, had put into his majeſty's hands, He obſerved, 
that the national advantages had extended even as far as 
the Eaſt-Indies, where, by the Divine Blefting, the dan- 

erous defigns of his majelty's enemies had miſcarried, and 
that valuable branch of commerce had received great be- 
nefit and protection. That the memorable vifrory gained 
over the French at Minden hadi ade a deep impreſ- 


fion on the minds of his majeſt) Y pig: tha f the criſis 


in which the battle was fought, ihe tupertor number of the 
enemy, the great and able conduct of his maje'ly's general, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, were conſidered, that ac- 
tion muſt be the ſubject of laſting admiration and thank- 
fulneſs: that if any thing could fill the breaſts of his ma- 
jeſty's good ſubjects with {till further degrees of exultation, 
it would be the diſtinguiſhed and unbroken valour of the 
Britiſh troops, owned and applauded by thoſe whom they 
" overcame. He faid the glory they had gained was not 
merely their own, but, in a national view, was one of the 
moſt important circumſtances of our ſucceſs, as it mult be 
a ſtriking admonition to our enemies with whom they have 
to contend. He told them that his majeſty's good brother 
and ally, the king of Pruſſia, attacked and ſurrounded by 
ſo many confiderable powers, had, by his magnanimity and 
abilities, and the bravery of his troops, been able, in a ſur- 
priſing manner, to prevent the miſchiefs concerted with 
ſuch united force againſt him. He declared, by the com- 
mand of his ſovereign, that as his majeſty entered into this 
war not from views of ambition, ſo he did not with to con- 
tinue it from motives of reſentment: that the deſire of his 
majefty's heart was to ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion of chriſ- 
tian blood: that, whenever ſuch terms of peace could be 
eſtabliſhed as ſhould be juſt and honourable tor his majeſty 
and his allies; and by procuring fuch advantages as, from 
| the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's arms, might in reaſon and 
equity be expected, ſhould bring along with them full ſe 
curity for the future, his majeſty would rejoice to fee the 
repote of Europe reſtored on ſuch ſolid and durable foun- 
dations; and his faithful ſubjects, to whoſe liberal ſupport 
and unthaken firmneſs his majeſty owed fo much, happy in 
the enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace and tranquillity : 
but, in order to this great and defirable end, he ſaid his 


majeſty was confident the parliament would agree with him, 


that it was neceffary to make ample proviſion for carrying 
on the war, in all parts, with the utmoſt vigour. He aſ- 
ſured che commons, that the great ſupplies they had grant- 
ed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament had been faithfully em- 
ployed for the purpoſes for which they were granted; but 
the uncommon extent of the war, and the various ſervices 
necefiary to be provided for, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to 
his majeſty's meaſures, had unavoidably occaſioned extra- 
ordinary expences. Finally, he repeated the affurances 
from the throne of the high ſatisfaction his majeſty took in 
that union and good harmony which was ſo conſpicuous 
among his good ſubjects; he laid, his ſovereign was hap- 
py in ſeeing it continued and confirmed; he obſerved, that 
experience had ſhown how much the nation owed to this 
union, which alone could ſecure the true happineſs of hi 
people.“ | . | 
We thall not anticipate the reader's own reflection, by 
pretending to comment upon either the matter or the form 


of this harangue, which, however, produced all the effect 


which the ſovereign could deſire. The houſes, in their 
reſpective addrefles, ſeemed to vie with each other in ex- 
preſſions of attachment and complacency. The peers pro- 
feſſed their utmoſt readineſs to concur in the effectual ſup- 
port of ſuch further meaſures as his majeſty, in his great 
wiſdom, ſhould judge neceſſary or expedient for carrying on 
the war with vigour, in all parts, and for diſappointing and 


repelling any deſperate attempts which might be made 


upon theſe kingdoms. The commons expreſſed their ad- 
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miration of that true greatneſs of mind which diſpoſed his 


majeſty's heart, in the midſt of proſperities, to wiſh a ſtop 
put to the effuſion of chriſtian blood, and to ſee tranquillity 
reſtored. They declared their entire reliance on his majeſty's 
known wiſdom and firmnels, that this deſirable object, when- 
ever; it ſhould be obtained would be upon terms juſt and ho- 
nourable tor his majeſty and his allies; and, in order to ef- 
fect that great end, they aſſured him they would chearfully 
grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found neceſſary to ſuſtain, 
and preſs with effect, all his extenſive operations againſt the 
enemy. They did not fail to re-echo the ſpeech, as uſual, 
enumerating the trophies of the year, and extolling the king 
of Pruſſia for his conſummate genius, magnanimity, un- 
wearied activity, and unſhaken conſtancy or mind. Very 
great reaſon, indeed, had his majeſty to be ſatisfied with an 
addreſs of ſuch a nature from a houſe of commons, in which 
oppoſition lay ſtrangled at the foot of the miniſter; in which 
thoſe demagogues, who had raiſed themſelves to reputa- 
tion and renown, by declaiming againſt continental mea- 
ſures, were become ſo perfectly reconciled to the object of 
their former reprobation, as to cultivate it even with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm unknown to any former adminiſtration, 
and lay the nation under ſuch contributions in its behalf as 
no other miniſtry durſt ever meditate. Thus diſpoſed, it 
was no wonder they admired the moderation of their ſove- 
reign, in offering to treat of peace, after above a million of 
men had periſhed by the war, and twice that number been 
reduced to miſery; after whole provinces had been depo- 
pulated, whole countries ſubdued, and the victors them- 
lelves almoſt cruſhed by the trophies they had gained. 
Immediately after the addreiles were preſented, the com- 
mons reſolved themſelves into a committee of the whole 
houſe, and having unanimoutly voted a ſupply to his ma- 
jeſty, began to take the particulars into conſideration. This 
committee was continued till the 12th of May, when that 
whole buſineſs was accompliſhed. For the ſervice of the 
enſuing year they voted 70,000 feamen including 18,255 
marines; and for their maintenance allotted 43,640,000]. 
The number of land-forces, including the Britiſh troops in 
Germany, and the invalids, they fixed at 57, 294 men, and 
granted for their ſubſiſtence 1,383,7481. 10d. For main- 
taining other forces in the plantations, Gibraltar, Guada- 
loupe, Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies, they allowed 846, 1681. 
198. : for the expence of four regiments on the Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhment, ſerving in North-America, they voted 35,7441. 
8s. 4d. For pay to the general and general ſtaff-officers, 
and othcers of the hoſpital for the land-forces, they aſſigned 
54,4541. 11S. 9d. They voted for the expence of the mi- 


litia in South and North-Britain the ſum of 102,061. 4s. 8d. 
They granted for the maintenance of 38,750 men, being 


the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha and 
Buckebourg, retained in the ſervice of Great-Britain, the 
ſum of 447,882]. 10s. 53d. ; and for 19,000 Heſſian troops 
in the ſame pay, they gave 366,725l. 18. 6d. They after- 
wards beſtowed the ſum of 108,0121. 125. 7d. for defraying 
the additional expence of augmentations in the troops of 


Hanover and Hefle, and the Britiſh army ſerving in the 


empire. For the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay 
to ſea- officers; for carrying on the building of two hoſpi- 


tals, one near Goſport, and the other in the neighbourhood 


of Plymouth: for the ſupport of the hoſpital at Greenwich; 


for purchaſing ground, erecting wharts, and other accom- 


modations neceſſary for refitting the fleets at Halifax, in 
Nova- Scotia: for the charge of the office of ordnance, and 
defraying the extraordinary expence incurred by that office 


in the courſe of the laſt year, they allowed 781,489 l. 6s. 6d. 


Towards paying off the navy debt, building, re-buildings, 
and repairs of the king's ſhips, together with the charge of 


tranſport- ſervice, they granted 1,701,0781. 16s. 6d, For 


defraying the extraordinary expences of the land-forces, and 
other ſervices not provided for by parliament, comprehend- 
ing the penſions for thewidows of reduced officers, they allot- 
ted the ſum of 955,3441. 155. 53d. They voted one million, 


to empower his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in 


purſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be granted in 
this ſeſſion of parliament. They gave 670,000l. for ena- 
bling his majeſty to make good his engagements with the 
king of Pruſſia, purſuant to a new convention between him 
and that monarch, concluded on the gth day of Novem- 
ber in the preſent year. Fifteen thouſand pounds hey 
allowed, upon account, towards enabling the principal of- 
ficers of his majeſty's ordnance to defray the neceſſary 
charges and expences of taking down and removing the pre- 
ſent magazine for gunpowder, ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of Greenwich, and of erecting it in ſome lets dangerous ſitua- 
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tion. Sixty thouſand pounds they gave, to enable his ma- 
ieſty to fulfil his engagements with the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, purſuant to the ſeparate article ofa treaty between the 
two powers, renewed in the month of November; the ſum 
to be paid as his moſt ſerene highneſs ſhould think it moſt 
convenient, in order to faciliate the means by which the 
landgrave might again fix his reſidence in his on domi- 
nions, and by his preſence give freſh courage to his faithful 
ſubjects. Five hundred thouſand pounds they voted upon 
account, as a preſent ſupply towards defraying the charges 
of forage, bread, bread-waggons, train of artillery, wood, 
ſtraw, proviſions, and contingences of his majeſty's com- 
bined army under the command of prince Ferdinand. To 
the Foundling-hoſpital they granted 5oool.; and 13, oool. 
for improving, widening, and enlarging the paſſage over 
and through London-bridge. To replace divers ſums taken 
from the ſinking-fund, they granted 225,2811. 195. 4d. 
For the ſubſiſtence of reduced officers, including the allow- 
ances to the ſeveral officers and private men of the two 
troops of horſe- guards and regiment of horſe reduced, and 
to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the four troops of horſe- 

uards, they voted 38,5971. gs. Upon occount, for the 
1 9955 of the colonies of Nova- Scotia and Georgia, they 
granted 21,6941. 2s. 2d. For enabling the king to give a 
proper compenſation to the provinces in North-America for 
the expences they might incur in levying and maintaining 
troops, according as the vigour and activity of thoſe reſpec- 
tive provinces ſhould be thought by his majeſty to merit. 
They advanced the ſum of 200, oool. The Eaſt-India com- 
pany they gratified with 20,000]. towards enabling them to 
defray the expence of a military force in their ſettlements, 
in lieu of a battalion of the king's troops now returned to 
Ireland. Twenty-five thouſand pounds were provided for 
the payment of the out- penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital. For 
ſubſequent augmentations of the Britiſh forces, ſince the 
firſt eſtimate of guards and garriſons for the enſuing year 
was preſented, they allowed 134, 139l. 17s. 4d. They further 
voted, upon account, towards enabling the governors and 
guardians of the Foundling-hoſpital to maintain, educate, 
and bind apprentice the children admitted into the ſaid 
charity, the lum of 47,2851. For defraying the expence of 
maintaining the militia in South and North-Britain, to the 
24th day of December of the enluing year, they voted an 
additional grant of 290, 826l. 16s. 8d.; and moreover, they 
granted 80,000]. upon account, towards defraying the 
charge of pay and clothing of the unembodied militia for 
the year, ending on the 25th day of March 1761. For re- 
emburſing the colony of New-York their expences in fur- 
niſhing proviſions and ſtores to the troops raiſed by them 
for his majeſty's ſervice, in the campaign of the year 1756, 
they allowed 2,9771. 7s. 8d.; and for maintaining the Bri- 
tiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa they renew- 
ed the grant of 10,000]. For maintenance and augmenta- 
tion of the troops of Brunſwick in the pay of Great-Britain 
for the enſuing year, purſuant to an ulterior convention 
concluded and ſigned at Fate on the 5th day of 


March, in the year 1760, they granted the ſum of 90,7691. 


3s. 114d.; and for the troops of Heſſe-Caſſel in the lame 

ay, during the ſame period, they allotted 101,0961. 3s. 2d. 
For the extraordinary expences of the land- forces, and 
other ſervices incurred from the 24th day of November in 
the preſent year to the 24th of December following, and 
not provided for, they granted the ſum of 420, 120l. 1s. To 
make good the deficiency of the grants for the ſervice of the 
year 17 59 they aſſigned the ſum of 75,1701. 34d. For print- 
ing the journals of the houſe of commons they gave 5000l.; 
and 6341. 13s. 7d. as intereſt, at the rate of four per cent. 
per ann. from the 25th day of Auguſt in the preſent year, 
to the ſame day of April next, for the ſum of 23,8001. 118. 11d. 
remaining in the office of ordnance, and not paid into the 
hands of the deputy of the king's remembrancer of the 
court of Exchequer, as directed by an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament; to make compenſation for lands and 
hereditaments purchaſed for his majeſty's ſervice at Cha- 
tham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth, by reaſon of doubts and 
difficulties which had ariten touching the execution of the 
ſaid act. For een the extraorninary charge of the 


Mint, during the preſentyear, they allowed 11, 940l. 138. 10d. 


and 2 500l. upon account, for paying the debts claimed and 
ſuſtained upon a forfeited eſtate in North-Britain. They 
likewiſe allowed 12,874]. 155. 10d. for defraying the charge 
of a regiment of light dragoons, and of an additional com- 
pany to the corps commanded by lieutenant-colonal 
Vaughan. Finally, they voted one million upon account, 
to enable the king to defray any extraordinary expences of 
the war, incurred or to be incurred for the ſervice of the 


poſed able to explain. 


— 


year 1760; and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be ne. 
ceſſary to defeat any enterprize or deſigns bf his enemies, as 
the exigency of affairs way, 5 require, On the whole, the 

ſum total granted in this ſeſſion of parliament amounted to 

15,503, 5631. 15s. 9£d.: a ſum ſo enormous, whether we 
conſider the nation that raiſed it, or the purpoſes for which 
it was raiſed, that every Britain of a ſedate mind, attached 
to the intereſt and welfare of his country, muſt reflect upon 
it with equal aſtoniſhment and concern; a ſum conſiderably 
more then double the largeſt ſubſidy that was granted in the 
reign of queen Anne, when the nation was in the zenith of her 
glory, and retained half the powers of Europe in her pay; , 
um near double of what any former adminiſtration durſt have 
aſked; and near double of what the molt ſanguine calculators 
who lived in the beginning of this century thought the nation 
could give without the moſt eminent hazard of immediate 
bankruptcy. Of the immenſe ſupply which we have parti. 
culariſed, the reader will perceive that 2,344,486]. 16s, 72d, 
were paid to foreigners for ſupporting the war in Germany, 
excluſive of the money expended by the Britiſh troops in 
that country, the number of which amounted, in the courſe 
of the enſuing year, to 20,000 men ; a number the more 
extraordinary, if we conſider they were all tranſported to 
that continent during the adminiſtration of thoſe who de- 
clared in parliament (the words ſtill founding in our ears) 
that not a man, nor even half a man, ſhould be ſent from 
Great-Britain to Germany, to fight the battles of any fo. 
reign elector. Into the expence of the German war ſul. 
tained by Great-Britain we muſt allo throw the charge of 
tranſporting the Engliſh troops, the article of forage, which 
alone amounted, in the courle of the laſt campaign, to 
1, 200, oool. beſides pontage, waggons, horſes, and many 
other contigences. To the German war we may alſo im. 
pute the extraordinary expence incurred by the actual ſer- 
vice of the militia, which the abſence of the regular troops 


rendered in a great meaſure neceſſary; and the loſs of ſo 


many hands withdrawn from induſtry,, from huſbandry, 
and manufacture. The loſs ſuſtained by this connexion 
was equally grievous and apparent; the advantage accru- 
ing from it, either to Britain or Hanover, we have not dif. 
cernment ſufficient to perceive, conſequently cannot be ſup- 


The committee of ways and means, having duely deli- 


berated on the articles of ſupply, continued fitting from the 


22d day of Noyember to the 14th of May, during which 
period they eſtabliſhed the neceflary funds to produce the 


ſums which had been granted. The land-tax at 4s. in 
the pound, and the malt-tax, were continued, as the 


landing revenue of Great-Britain. The whole provilion 
made by the committee of ways and means amounted to 
16,130, 5611. 9s. 8d. exceeding the grants for the ſervice of 
the year 1760 inthe ſum of 626,9971. 138. 105d, This excets, 
however, will not appear extraordinary, when we conſider, 
that it was deſtined to make good the premium of 240,000. 
to the ſubſcribers upon the eight million loan, as well 
as the deficiencies in the other grants, which never fail to 
make a conſiderable article in the ſupply of every ſeſſion. 
That theſe gigantic ſtrides towards the ruin of public credit 
were ſuch as might alarm every well-wiſher to his country, 


will perhaps, more plainly appear in the ſum total of the 


national debt, which including the incumbrance of one mil- 
lion charged upon the civil-liſt revenue, and provided for 
by a tax upon ſalaries and penſions payable out of that reve- 
nue, amounted, at this period, to the tremendous ſum of 
108,493,154. 145. 114d. A comfortable reflection this to a 


people involved in the molt expenſive war that ever was wag- 


ed,and already burthened with ſuch taxes as no other nation 
ever bore. | | 

It is not at all neceſſary to particulariſe the acts that were 
founded upon the reſolutions touching the ſupply. We 
(hall only obſerve that in the act for the land-tax, and in 
the act for the malt-tax, there was a clauſe of credit, em- 
powering the commiſſioners of the treaſury to raiſe the 
money which they produced by loanes on exchequer-bills, 
bearing an intereſt of four per cent. per annum, that is, ont 
per cent. higher than the intereſt uſually granted in time 01 
peace. While the houſe of commons deliberated on the 
bill for granting to his majeſty ſeveral duties upon malt, 
and for raiſing a certain ſum of money to be charged on the 
ſaid duties, a petition was preſented by the nHaltſters of Ipſ- 
wich and parts adjacent againſt an additional duty on the 
ſtoc of malt in hand: but no regard was paid to this re- 
monſtrance: and the bill, with ſeveral new amendments, 
pag through both houſes, under the title of An act 
or granting to his majeſty .ſeveral duties upon malt, and 
for raiſing the ſum of eight millions by way of annuities and 
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a lottery, to be charged on the ſaid duties; and to prevent 
the fraudulent obtaining of allowances in the gauging of 
corn making into malt; and for making forth duplicates of 
exchequer- bills, tickets, certificates, receipts, annuity-or- 
ders, and other orders loſt, burned or otherwiſe deſtroyed.” 
The other three bills that turned wholly on the ſupply were 
paſſed in common courſe, without the leaſt oppoſition in 
either houſe, and received the royal aſſent by commiſſion, 
at the end of the ſeſſion. The firit of theſe intituled, * A 
bill for enabling his majeſty to raiſe a certain ſome of money 
for the uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned,“ contained a 
clauſe of approbation, added to it by inſtruction: and the 
bank was enabled to lend the million which the commiſſion— 
ers of the treaſury were empowered by the act to borrow, at 
the intereſt of 41. per cent. The ſecond, granting to his 
majeſty a certain ſum of money out of the ſinking- fund, for 
the ſervice of the year 1760, comprehended a clauſe of 
credit for borrowing the money thereby granted ; and ano- 
ther clauſe, empowering the bank to lend it without any li- 
imtation of intereſt; and the third enabling his majeſty to 
zaile a certain ſum of money towards diſcharging the debt 
of the navy, and for naval ſervices during the enſuing year, 
enacted, that the exchequer-bills thereby to be iſſued ſhould 
not be received, or pals to any receiver or collector of the 
public revenue, or at the receipt of the exchequer, before 
the 26th day of March in the year 1761. | 


As the act of the preceding ſeſſion, prohibiting the malt- 


diſtillery, was to expire at Chriſtmas, the commons, think- 


ing it neceflary to conſider of proper methods for laying the 
malt-diſtillery under ſuch regulations as might prevent, if 
poſſible, its being prejudicial to the health and morals of 
the people, began as early as the month of November to 
deliberate on this affair; which being under agitation, pe- 
titions were preſented to the houſe by ſeveral of the princi— 
pal inhabitants of Spitalfields; the mayor and commonalty 
of New Sarum; the gentlemen, clergy, merchants, manu— 
facturers, tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of Colcheſter; 
the mayor, aldermen, and common-council of King's Lynn 
in Norfolk; the mayor and baliffs of Berwick-upon-Tweed; 
repreſenting the advantages accruing from the prohibition 
of the malt-diſtillery, and praying the continuance of the 
act by which it was prohibited. On the other hand, coun- 
ter-petitions were offered by the mayor, magiſtrates, mer- 


chants, manufacturers, and other gentlemen of the city of. 


Norwich; by the land-owners and holders of the ſouth— 
weſt part of Eflex; and by the freeholders of the ſhires of 
Roſs and Cromartie, in North-Britain; alledging, that the 
ſcarcity of corn, which had made it neceſſary to prohibit the 
malt-diftillery, had ceaſed; and that the continuing the 
prohibition beyond the neceſſity which had required it would 
be a great loſs and diſcouragement to the landed intereſt; 
they, therefore prayed that the ſaid diſtillery might be again 
opened, under ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as the houle 
ſhould think proper. Theſe remonſtrances being taken 
into conſideration, and divers accounts peruted, the.houſe 
unanimouſly agreed that the prohibition ſhould be continu- 
ed for a limited time; and a bill being brought in, purſuant 
to this reſolution, paſſed through both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent; by which means the prohibition of the 
malt-diſtillery was continued till the 24th day of December 
in the year 1760, unleſs ſuch continuation ſhould he abridg- 
ed by any other act to be paſſed in the preſent ſeſſion. | 
The committee, having examined a great number of ac- 
counts and papers relating to ſpirituous liquors, agreed to 
four reſolutions, importing, that the preſent high price of 
ſpirituous liquors is a principal cauſe of the diminution in 
the home-conlumprtion thereof, and hath greatly contributed 
to the health, ſobriety, and induſtry of the common peo- 
ple: that, in order to continue for the future the preſent 
high price of all ſpirits uſed for home-conſumprion, a large 
additional duty ſhould be laid upon all ſpirituous liquors 
whatſoever diſtilled within or imported into Great-Br1- 
tain: that there ſhould be a drawbac of the ſaid ad- 
ditional duties upon all ſpirituous liquors diftilled in 
Great-Britain, which ſhould be exported; and that an 
additional bounty ſhould be granted, under proper regu- 
lations, upon the exportation of all ſpirituous liquors 
drawn from corn in Great-Britain. A great many accounts 
being puruſed, and witneſſes examined, relating to the diſ- 
tillery, a bill was brought in, to prevent the exceſſive uſe of 
{pirituous liquors, by laying an additional duty thereupon ; 
and to encourage the exportation of Britiſh-made ſpirits. 
Conſiderable oppoſition was made to the bill, on the opinion 
that the additional duty propoſed was too ſmall ; and that, 
among the reſolutions, there was not ſo much as one that 
looked like a proviſion or reſtriction for preventing the 


- 
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pernicious abuſe of ſuch liquors. Nay, many perſons af. 
firmed, that what was propoſed looked more like a ſcheme 


for increaſing the public revenues, than a ſalutary meaſure 
to prevent exceſs. The merchants and manufacturers of 
the town of Birmingham petitioned for ſuch reſtrictions. 
The lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 
don prelented a petition by the hands of the two ſheriffs, 
ſetting forth, that the petitioners had, with great pleaſure, 
obſerved the happy conſequences produced upon the mo- 
rals, behaviour, induſtry, and health of the lower claſs of 
people, ſince the prohibition of the malt diſtillery : that the 
petitioners, having obſerved a bill was brought in to allow 
the diſtilling of ſpirits from corn, were apprehenfive that the 
encouragement given to the diſtillers thereof would prove 
detrimental] to the commercial intereſts of the nation; and 
they conceived the advantages propoſed to be allowed upon 
the exportation of ſuch ſpirits, being ſo much above the 
value of their commodity, would lay ſuch a temptation for 
ſmuggling and purjury as no law could prevent. They ex- 
preſled their fears, that, ſhould ſuch a bill paſs into a law, 
the exceſſive ule of ſpirituous liquors would not only debi- 


litate and enervate the labourers, manufacturers, ſallors, 


ſoldiers, and all the lower claſs of people, and thereby ex- 
tinguiſh induſtry, and that remarkable intrepidity which 
had lately ſo eminently appeared in the Britiſh nation, which 
mult always depend on the vigour and indultry of its peo- 
ple; but allo its liberty and happineſs, which cannot be ſup- 
ported without temperance and morality, would run the ut- 
molt riſque of being deſtroyed. They declared themſelves 
alſo apprehenſive, that the extraordinary conſumption of 
bread corn by the ſtill would not only raiſe the price, fo as 
oppreſs the lower claſs of people; but would raiſe ſuch a 
bar to the exportation thereof, as to deprive the nation of a 
great influx of money, at that time eſſential towards the 
maintaining of an expenſive war, and therefore highly injure 
the landed and commercial interelt : they, therefore, prayed 


that the preſent prohibition of diſtilling ſpirits from corn 


night be continued, or that the ute of wheat might not be 
allowed in diſtillation. This remonſtrance was corroborated 
by another, to the fame purpoſe, from ſeveral merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders reſiding in and near the city of 
London; and ſeemed to have ſome weight with the com- 
mons, who made ſeveral amendments in the bill, which 
they now intituled, A bill for preventing the exceſhve uſe 
of {pirituous liquors, by laying additional duties thereon ; 
for ſhortening the prohibition for making low wines and 
{pirits from wheat; for encouraging the exportation of Bri- 
tiſh-made ſpirits, and preventing the fraudulent relanding 


or importation thereof.“ Thus altered and amended, it 


paſſed on a diviſion ; and, making its way through the 
houſe of lords, acquired the royal fandiog. Whether the 
law be adequate to the purpoſes tor which it was enacted time 
will determine. The beſt way of preventing the exceſs of 
ſpirituous liquors would be to lower the excite on beer and 
ale, ſo as to enable the poorer claſs of labourers to refreſh 
themſelves with comfortable liquor for nearly the ſame expence 
that will procure a quantity of Geneva ſufficient for intoxica- 
tion; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that a poor wretch will expend 
his laſt penny upon a draft of ſmall beer, without ſtrength, 
or the leaſt ſatisfactory operation, when for the half of that 
ſum he can purchaſe a cordial, that will almoſt inſtanta- 
neoufly allay the ſenſe of hunger and cold, and regale his 
imagination with the moſt agreeable illuſions. Malt was 
at this time ſold cheaper than it was in the firſt year of 
king James I. when the parliament enacted, that no inn- 
keeper, victualler, or alehouſe-keeper, ſhould fell leſs than 
a full quart of the beſt ale or beer, or two quarts of the 
ſmall for 1d. under the penalty of 208. It appears, then, 
that in the reign of king James the ſubject paid but 4d. for 
a gallon of ſtrong beer, which now coſt 1s.; and as the malt 
is not increaſed in value, the difference in the price muſt 
be entirely owing to the taxes on beer, malt, and hops, 
which are indeed very grieveous, though perhaps neceſſary. 


The duty on ſmall beer is certainly one of the heavieſt taxes 


impoſed upon any fort of conſumption that cannot be con- 
ſidered as an article of luxury. Two buſhels of malt, and 
two pounds of hops, are required to make a barrel of good 
ſmall beer, which was formerly ſold for 6s.; and the taxes 
payable on ſuch a barrel amounted to 3s. 6d.;' fo that the 
ſum total of the impoſition on this commodity was equal 
to a land-tax of 11s. 8d. in the pound. 

Immediately after the reſolution relating to the prohibi- 
tion of ſpirits from wheat, a motion was made, and leave 
given, to bring in a bill to continue, for a time limited, 
the act of the laſt ſeſſion, permitting the importation of 
ſalted beef from Ireland. This permiſſion was accordingly 
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extended to the 24th day of December, in the year 1761. 
In all probability this ſhort and temporary continuance was 
propoſed by the favourers of the bill, in order to avoid 
the clamour and oppoſition of prejudice and 1gnorance, 
which would have been dangerouſly alarmed, had it been 
rendered perpetual. Yet, as undoubted evidence had prov- 
ed before the committee, while the bill was depending, 
that the importation had been of great ſervice to England, 
particularly in reducing the price of ſalted beef for the uſe 
of the navy, perhaps no conſideration ought to have pre- 


vented the legiſlature from perpetuating the law; a mea- 


ſure that would encourage the graſiers of Ireland to breed 
and fatten horned cattle, and certainly put a ſtop to 
the practice of exporting ſalted beef from that kingdom 
to France, which undoubtedly furniſhes the traders of 
that kingdom with opportunities of exporting wool to the 
ſame country. ; | | | 

As ſeveral lieutenants of counties had, for various rea- 
ſons, ſulpended all proceedings in the execution of the laws 
relating to the militia for limited times, which ſuſpenſions 
were deemed inconſiſtent with the intent of the legiſlature, 
a bill was now brought in, to enable his majeſty's lieute- 
nants of the ſeveral counties of England and Wales to pro- 
ceed in the execution of the militia laws, notwithſtanding 
any adjournments. It was enacted, that, as the ſpeedy ex- 
ecution of the laws for regulating the militia was moſt eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary at this juncture to the peace and ſecurity 
of the kingdom, every lieutenant of the place where ſuch 


ſuſpenſion had happened ſhould, within one month after the 


pafling of this act, proceed as if there had been no ſuſpen- 
lion; and ſummon a meeting for the ſame purpoſe once in 
every ſucceeding month, until a ſufficient number of officers, 


qualified and willing to ſerve, ſhould be found, or until 


the expiration of the act for the better ordering the militia 
forces. The eſtabliſhment of a regular militia in South- 
Britain could not fail to make an. impreſſion upon the pa- 
triots of Scotland. They were convinced, from reaſon and 
experience, that nothing could more tend to the peace and 
ſecurity of their country than ſuch an eſtabliſhment in North- 
Britain, the inhabitants of which had been peculiarly ex- 
poſed to inſurrections, which a well-regulated militia might 
have prevented, or ſtiſled in the birth; and their coaſt had 
been lately alarmed by a threatened invaſion, which no- 
thing but the want of ſuch an eſtabliſhment had rendered 
formidable to the natives. They thought themſelves en- 


titled to the ſame ſecurity which the legiſlature had pro- 


vided for their fellow-fubjects, in South-Britain, and could 
not help being unealy at the proſpect of ſeeing themſelves 
left unarmed, and expoſed to injuries both foreign and 
dotackic, while the ſword was put in the hands of their 
ſouthern neighbours. Some of the members who repre- 
ſented North-Britain in parliament, moved by theſe conſi— 


derations, as well as by the earneſt injunctions of their con- 


ſtituents, reſolved to make a vigorous effort, in order to 
obtain the eſtabliſhment of a regular militia in Scotland: 
In the beginning of March it was moved, and reſolved, that 
the houſe would, on the 12th day of the month, reſolve it- 
{cif into a committee, to conſider of the laws in being which 
relate to the militia in that part of Great-Britain called 
Scotland. The refult of that enquiry was, that theſe laws 
were ineffectual. Then a motion was made for leave to 
bring in a bill for the better ordering of the militia forces 
in North-Britain, and though it met with great oppoſition, 
was carried by a large majority, The principal Scottiſh 
members of the houſe were appointed, in conjunction with 


others, to prepare the bill, which was ſoon printed, and 


re-enforced by petitions preſented by the gentlemen, juſ- 
tices of the peace, and commiſſioners of the ſupply for the 
ſhire of Ayr; and by the freeholders of the ſhires of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Perth, and Forſar. They expreſſed their 
approbation of the eſtabliſhed militia in England, and 
their ardent wiſh to ſce the benefit of that wile and ſalu- 
tary meaſure extended to North-Britain. This was an in- 
dulgence they had the greater reaſon to hope for, as by 
the articles of the Union they were undoubtedly en- 
titled to be on the ſame footing with their brethren of 


e By this law it was enacted, that if any militia-man who ſhall have been 
accepted and enrolled as a ſubſtitute, hired man, or volunteer, before the paſ- 
ſing of the act, or who ſhall have been choſen by lot, whether before or after 


the paſling of the act, thall, when embodied, or called out into actual ſervice, 
and ordered to march, leave a family unable to ſupport themſelves, the overſeers 


ſhall, by order of ſome one juſtice of the peace, pay, out of the poor's rates of 
ſuch pariſh, a weekly allowance to ſuch family, according to the uſual and or- 
dinary price of labour and huſbandry there; viz, for one child under the 
age of ten years the price of one day's labour: for two children under the 
age aforeſaid the price of two days labour; for three or four children under 
the age aforeſaid the price of three days labour; for five or more children un- 


der the age aforeſaid the price of four day's labour; and for the wife of ſuch 
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England, and as the legiſlature muſt now be convinced of 
the neceſſity of ſome A meaſure, by the conſternation 
lately produced in their defenceleſs country, from the 
threatened invaſion of a handful of French freebooters. 
Theſe remonſtrances had no weight with the majority in 
the houſe of commons, who, either unable or unwilling 
to make proper diſtinctions between the ill and well-af. 
tected ſubjects of North-Britain, rejected the bill, as a yer, 
dangerous experiment in favour of a people among who; 
ſo many rebellions had been generated and produced. 
When the motion was made for the bill's being committed 

a warm debate enſued, in the courſe of which many Scor: 
tiſn members ſpoke in behalf of their country with great 
force of argument, and a very laudable ſpirit of freedom. 
Mr Elliot, in particular, one of the commiſſioners of the 
board of admiralty, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a noble flow 
of eloquence adorned with all the graces of oratory, and 
warmed with the true ſpirit of patriotiſm. Mr Oſwald, of 
the treaſury, acquitted himſelf with great honour on the 
occaſion; ever nervous, ſteady, and ſagacious, indepen- 
dent though in office, and invariable in purſuing the 
intereſt of his country. It muſt be owned, for the honour 
of North-Britain, that all her repreſentatives, except two, 
warmly contended for this national meaſure, which was car- 
ried in the negative by a majority of 106, though the bill 
was exactly modelled by the late act of parliament for the 
eſtabliſhment of the militia in England. 

Even this inſtitution, though certainly laudable and ne. 
ceſſary, was attended with ſo many unforeſeen difficulties, 
that every ſeſſion of parliament ſince it was firſt. eftabliſhed 
has produced new acts for its better regulation. In April, 
leave was given to prepare a bill for limiting, confining, 
and better regulating the payment of the weekly allowances 
made by act of parliament for the maintenance of families 
unable to ſupport themſelves during the abſence of militia- 
men embodied, and ordered out into actual ſervice; as well as 
for amending and improving the eſtabliſhment of the militia, 
and leſſening the number of officers entitled to pay within 
that part of Great-Britain called England. While this bil! 
was under conſideration, the houſe received a petiton from 
the mayor, aldermen, town-clerk, ſheriffs, gentlemen, mer- 
chants, clergy, tradeſmen, and others, inhabitants of the 
ancient city of Lincoln, repreſenting, That by an act paſſed 
relating to the militia, it was provided, that when any militia- 
men ſhould be ordered out into actual ſervice, leaving fami 
lies unable to ſupport themſelves during their abſence, the 
overſeers of the pariſh where ſuch families reſide ſhould allow 
them ſuch weekly ſupport as ſhould be preſcribed by any 
one juſtice of the peace, which allowance ſhould be re-em- 
burled out of the county floc. They alledged, that a 
conliderable number of men, inhabitants of the ſaid city, 
nad entered themſelves to ſerve in the militia of the county 
of Lincoln, as volunteers, for ſeveral pariſhes and perſons; 
yet their families were, , nevertheleſs, ſupported by the 
county ſtoc of the city and county of the city of Lincoln. 
They took notice of the bill under deliberation, and pray- 
ed, that if it ſhould paſs into a law they might have ſuch 
relief in the premiſſes, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem meet. 
Regard was had to this petition in the amendments to the 
bill, which paſſed through both houſes, and ſoon after 
received the royal aſſent by commiſſion. During the 
dependance of this biil, another was brought in, to ex- 
plain ſo much of the militia act paſſed in the 31ſt year of his 
majeſty's reign as related to the money to be given to pri- 
vate militia-men, upon their being ordered out into actun 
ſervice. By this law it was enacted, that the guinea, which 
by the former act was due to every private man of every 
regiment or company of militia, when ordered out into 
actual ſervice, ſhould be paid to every man that ſhall after- 
wards be enrolled into ſuch regiment or company whilit in 
actual ſervice ; that no man ſhould be intitled to his clothes 
for his own uſe until he ſhould have ſerved three years, if 
unembodied, or one year, if embodied, after the delivery 
of the clothes; and that the full pay of the militia ſhould 
commence from the date of his majeſty's warrant for draw - 
ing them out. The difficulties which theſe ſucceſſive re- 


militia- man the price of one day's labour; but that the families of ſnch men 
only as ſhould be choſen by lot, and of the ſubſtitutes, hired men, aud 
volunteers, already accepted and enrolled, ſhall, after the pafling of this act, 
receive any ſuch weekly allowance. For removing the grieve complained 
of in the above petition, it is enacted, that were treaſurers ſhall re-emburſe 
to overſeers any money, in purſuance of this act, on account of the weekly 
allowance to the family of any militia-man ſerving in the militia of any county 
or place other than that wherein ſuch family ſhall dwell, they are to tranſmit 
an account thereof, ſigned by ſome juſtice for the place where ſuch family 
ſhall dwell, to the treaſurer of the county, &c, in the militia whereof ſuch 
militia-man ſhall ſerve, who is thereupon to pay him the ſums ſo re-emburſcd 
to ſuch overſeers, and the ſame to be allowed in his accounts. 
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gulation were made to obviate will be amply recompenſed 
by the good effects of a national militia, provided it be 
employed in a national way, and for national purpoſes: but 
if the militia are embodied, and the different regiments 
that compoſe it are marched from the reſpective counties 
to which they belong; if the men are detained for any 
length of time in actual ſervice, at a diſtance from their 
families, when they might be employed at home in works 
of induſtry, for the ſupport of their natural dependants, 
| the militia becomes no other than an addition to, or aug- 
mentation of a ſtanding army, inliſted for the term of three 
years. The labour of the men 1s loſt to the community; 
they contract the idle habits and diffolute manners of the 
other troops; their families are left as incumbrances on 
the community, and the charge of their ſubſiſtence is, at 
jeaſt, as heavy as that of maintaining an equal number of 
regular forces. It would not, we apprehend, be very eaſy 
to account for the government's ordering the regiments of 
militia to march from their reſpective counties, and to do 
duty for a conſiderable length of time at a great diſtance 
from their own homes, unleſs we ſuppoſe this meaſure was 
taken to create in the people a diſguſt to the inſtitution of 
the militia, which was an eſtabliſhment extorted from the 
ſecretary by the voice of the nation. We may add, that 
ſome of the inconveniences attending a militia will never 
be totally removed while the perſons drawn by lot for that 
ſervice are at liberty to hire ſubſtitutes; for it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that men of ſubſtance will incur the danger, fa- 


tigue, and damage of ſerving in perſon, while they can 


hire among the loweſt claſs of people mercenaries of deſ- 
perate fortune and abandoned morals, who will greedily 
ſeize the opportunity of being paid for renouncing that 
labour by which they were before obliged to maintain them- 
ſelves and their family connexion: it would, therefore, 
deſerve the conſideration of che legiſlature, whether the 
privilege of hiring ſubſtitutes ſhould not be limited to cer- 
tain Claſſes of men, who are either raiſed by their rank in 
life above the neceſſity of ſerving in perſon, or engaged in 
ſuch occupations as cannot be intermitted without preju- 
dice to the common-wealth. It muit be allowed, that the 
regulation in this new act, by which the families of fub- 
ſtitutes are deprived of any relief from the pariſh, will not 
only diminiſh the burthen of the poor's rates; but alſo, 
by raifing the price of mercenaries, oblige a greater num- 
ber of the better ſort to ſerve in perſon. Without all doubt, 
the fewer ſubſtitutes that are employed, the more depen- 
dence may be placed upon the militia in the preſervation of 
our rights and privileges, and the more will the number 
of the diſciplined men be increaſed, becaule, at the expi- 
ration of every three years, the lot-men mult be changed, 
and new militia- men choſen; but the ſubſtitutes will, in all 


probability, continue for life in the ſervice, provided they 


can find lot- men to hire them at every rotation. The rea- 
der will forgive our being ſo circumſtantial upon the re- 
gulations of an inſtitution which we cannot help regarding 
with a kind of enthuſiaſtic affection. 

In the latter end of November the houſe of commons 


received a petition from ſeveral noblemen, gentlemen, 


and others, inhabitants of Eaſt-Greenwich, and places ad- 
Jacent, in Kent, repreſenting, that in the ſaid pariſh, with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the town diſtinguiſhed by a royal 
palace, and royal hoſpital for ſeamen, there was a maga- 
Zine, containing great quantities of gunpowder, frequently 
to the amount of 6000 barrels: that, beſides the great 
danger which muſt attend all places of that Kind, the faid 
magazine ſtood in an open field, unencloſed by any fort!- 
fication or defence whatſoever, conſequently expoſed to 
treachery, and every other accident. They alledged, that 
if, through treachery, lightning, or any other accident, 
this magazine ſhould take fire, not only their lives and 
properties, but the palace and hoſpital, the king's yards 
and ſtores at Deptford and Woolwich, the banks and 
navigation of the Thames, with the ſhips ſailing and at 
anchor in that river, would be inevitably deſtroyed, and in- 
conceivable damage would accrue to the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. They, moreover, obſerved that the ma- 
gazine was then in a dangerous condition, ſupported on 
all fides by props that were decayed at the foundation; 
that in caſe it ſhould fall, the powder would, in all proba- 
bility, take fire, and produce the dreadful calamities above 
recited : they, herefore: prayed that the magazine might 
be removed to ſome more convenient place, where any ac- 
cident would not be attended with ſuch diſmal conſe- 
quences. The ſubject of this remonſtrance was fo preſ- 
ſing and important, that a committee was immediately ap- 


pointed to take the affair into conſideration, and procure 
an eſtimate for purchaſing lands, and erecting a powder- 
magazine, at Purfleet, in Effex, near the banks of the ri- 
ver, together with a guard-houſe, barracs, and all other 


neceſſary conveniences. While the report of the commit- 


tee lay upon the table for the perufal of the members, mr: 
Chancellor of the exchequer, by his majeſty's command, 
acquainted the houſe, that the king, having been informed 
of the ſubject matter of the petition, recommended it to 
the conſideration of the commons. Leave was immediately 
given to prepare a bill, founded on the reſolutions of the 
committee; which, having been duely conſidered, altered, 
and amended, paſſed through both houſes to the foot of 
the throne, where it obtained the royal ſanction. The 
magazine was accordingly removed to Purfleet, an incon— 
ſiderable and folitary village, where there will be little 
danger of accident, and where no great damage would at- 
tend an exploſion : but, in order to render this poſſible ex- 


Ploſion {till leſs dangerous, it would be neceflary to form 


the magazine of ſmall diſtin& apartments, totally indepen- 
dent of each other, that, in caſe one ſhould be accidentally 
blown up, the reſt might ſtand unaffected. The fame plan 
ought to be adopted in the conſtruction of all combuſtible 
ſtores ſubject to conflagration. The marine bill, and mu- 
tiny bill, as annual regulations, were prepared in the uſual 
form, paſſed both houſes without oppoſition, and received 
the royal aflent. | 
The next affair that engroſſed the deliberation of the 
commons was a meaſure relating to the internal ceconomy 
of the metropolis. The ſherifts of London delivered a 
petition from the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, in 


common-council aftembled, repretenting, that ſeveral 
ſtreets, lanes, and paſlages within the city of London, and 


liberties thereof, were too narrow and incommodious for 
the paſling and repaſſing as well of foot paſſengers as of 
coaches, carts, and other carriages, to the prejudice and 
inconvenience of the owners and inhabitants of houſes, and 
to the great hindrance of bufinels, trade, and commerce. 
They alledged, that theſe defects might be remedied, and 
ſeveral new ſtreets opened within the faid city and liberties, 
to the great eaſe, ſafety, and convenience of, patlengers, as 
well as to the advantage of the public in general, if they, 
the petitioners, were enabled to widen and enlarge the 
narrow ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, to open and lay out 
tuch new ttreets and ways, and to purchaſe the ſeveral 
houſes, buildings, and grounds which might be neceſſary 
tor thefe purpotes. They took notice, that there were ſe- 
veral houſes within the city and liberties, partly erected 
over the ground of other proprictors; and others, of which 
the ſeveral floors or apartments belonged to different per— 
ſons; ſo that difficulties and diſputes frequently aroſe 
amoneſt the ſaid ſeveral owners and proprietors about pul - 
ling down or re-building the party-walls and premiſſes; 
that ſuch re-building was often prevented or delayed, to 
the great injury and inconvenience of thoſe. owners who 
were deſirous to re-build; that it would, therefore, be of 
public benefit, and frequently prevent the ſpreading of the 
latal effects of fire, if ſome proviſion were made by law, as 
well for determining ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, as 
for explaining and amending the laws then in being re- 
lating to the building of party-walls. They, therefore, 
prayed that leave might be given to bring in a bill for enab- 
ling the petitioners to widen and enlarge the ſeveral ſtreets, 
lanes, and paſſages, and to open new {ſtreets and ways to 
be therein hmited and deſcribed; as well tor determin- 
ing, in a ſummary way, all diſputes ariſing about the re- 
building of houſes or tenements within the ſaid city and 
liberties, wherein ſeveral perſons have an intermixed pro- 
perty ; and for explaining and amending the laws in being 
relating to theſe particulars. A committee being appoint- 
ed to examine the matter of this petition, agreed to a re- 
port, upon which leave was given to prepare a bill, and this 
was brought in accordingly. Next day a great number 
of citizens repreſented, in another petition, that the pave- 
ment of the city and liberties was often damaged, by being 
broken up for the purpoſes of amending or new-laying, 
water-pipes belonging to the proprietors of water-works ; 


and praying that proviſion might be made in the bill then 


depending to compel thoſe proprictors to make good any 
damage that ſhould be done to the pavement by the leak- 
ing or burſting of the water-pipes, or opening the pave- 
ment for alterations. In conſequence of this repreſenta- 
tion, ſome amendments were made in the bill, which paſ- 
ſed through both houſes, and was enacted into a law, under 
the title of An act for widening certain ſtreets, lancs, 
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and paſſages, within the city of London and liberties 
thereof; and for opening certain new ſtreets and ways with- 
in the ſame, and for other purpoſes therein mentioned d. 

The inhabitants of Weſtminſter had long laboured un- 
der the want of a fiſh-market, and complained that the 
price of this ſpecies of proviſion was Kept up at an exor- 
bitant rate by the fraudulent combination of a few dealers, 
who engroſſed the whole market at Billingſgate, and de- 
ſtroyed great quantities of fiſh, in order to enhance the 
value of thoſe that remained. An act of parliament had 
paſſed in the 22d year of his preſent majeſty's reign, for 
eſtabliſhing a free market for the ſale of fiſh in Weſtmin— 
ſter; and, ſeven years after that period, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to procure a ſecond, for explaining and amending 
the firſt: but neither effectually anſwered the purpoſes of 
the legiſlature. , In the month of January of the preſent 
ſeſſion the houſe took into conſideration a petition of the 
ſeveral fiſhermen trading to Billingſgate-market repreſent- 
ing the hardſhip to which they were expoſed by the ſaid 
acts; particularly forfeitures of veſſels and cargoes, incur- 
red by the negligence of ſervants, who had omitted to 
make the particular entries which the two acts preſcribed. 
This petition being examined by a committee, and the re- 
port being made, leave was given to bring in a new bill, 
which ſhould contain effectual proviſion for the better ſup— 
plying the cities of London and Weſtminſter with fiſh, and 
for preventing the abuſes of the fiſhmongers. It was inti— 
tuled, A bill to repeal fo much of an act paſſed in the 
29th of George II. concerning a free market for fiſh at 
Weſtminſter as requires fiſhermen to enter their fiſhing— 
veſſels at the office of the ſearcher of the cuſtoms at Gravet- 
end, and to regulate the fale of fiſh at the firſt hand in the 
fiſh-markets in London and Weſtminſter ; and to prevent 
faleſmen of fiſh buying fiſh to ſell again on their own ac- 
count; and to allow bret and turbot, brill and pearl, al- 
though under the reſpective dimenſions mentioned in a 
former act, to be imported and fold; and to punith perſons 
who ſhall take or fell any ſpawn, brood, or fiſh of fry, un— 
ſizeable fiſh, or fiſh out of ſeaſon, or {melts under the ſize 
of five inches, and for other purpoſes.” Though this and 
the former bill, relating to the ſtreets and houtes of Lon— 
don, are inſtances that evince the care and attention of the 
legiſlature, even to minute particulars of the internal œco- 
nomy of the kingdom, we can hardly confider them as ob- 
je&s of ſuch dignity and importance as to demand the de- 
liberations of the parliament, but think they naturally fall 
within the cognizance of the municipal magiſtracy. 
all, perhaps the moſt ei'-&ual method for ſupplying Weſt— 
miniter with plenty of hin, at reaſonable rates, would be 
to execute with rigour the laws already enacted againſt 
foreſtalling and regrating; an expedient that would ſoon 
diffolve all monopolies and combinations among the tra- 
ders; to increaſe the number of markets in London and 
Weſtminſter; and to eſtabliſh two general markets at the 
Nore, one on each fide of the river, where the fiſhing veſſels 
might unload their cargoes, and return to ſea without de- 
lay. A number of light boats might be employed to con- 
vey freſh fiſh from theſe marts to London and Weſtmin— 
{ter, where all the different fiſh-markets might be plenti- 
fully ſupplied at a reaſonable expence ; for it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that while the freſh fiſh are brought up the river in 
the filhing ſmacs themſelves, which can hardly fave the 
tides, to Billingſgate, they will ever dream of carrying their 
cargoes above bridge; or that the price of fiſh can be con- 
fiderably lowered, while the fiihing veſſels loſe ſo much 
time in running up to Graveſend or Billingſgate. 

The annual committee being appointed to enquire what 
laws were expired, or near expiring, agreed to certain re- 
ſolutions ; upon which a bill was prepared, and obtained 
the royal aflent, importing a continuation of ſeveral laws, 
namely, the ſeveral clauſes mentioned of the acts in the 
fifth and eighth of George I. againſt clandeſtine running of 
uncuſtomed goods, except the clauſes relating to quaran- 
tine; the act pafled in the third of George II. relating to 
the carrying rice from Carolina; the act in the ſeventh of 
the fame reign, relating to cochineal and indigo; and that 
of the twelfth of George II. fo far as it related to the im- 


4 The openings to be made, and the paſſages to be improved and enlarg- 
ed, were aſcertained by two ſchedules, annexed to the act. With reſpect to 
tlie houſes, buildings, and grounds to be purchaſed, the mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city, in common-council aſſembled, or a committee appoint- 
ed by them, were empowered to fix the price by agreement with the reſpec- 
tive proprietors, or otherwiſe by a jury, in the uſual manner, With regard 

to party-walls, the act ordains, that the proprietor of either adjoining houſe 
may compel the proprietor of the other to agree to its being pulled down and 
re- built, and to pay a moiety of the expence, even though it ſhonld not be 
neceſſary to pull down or re- build either of their houſes : that all party-walls 
Mall be at leaſt two bricks and a halt in thickneſs in the cellar, and two bricks 
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pottation of printed books. There was alſo a law enated, 
to continue to the 29th day of September, in the year 176), 
an act paſſed in the 12th year of queen Anne, for encou- 
raging the making of ſail-cloth, by a duty-of 1d. per ell 
laid upon all foreign-made fails and ſail-cloth imported, 
and a bounty in the ſame proportion granted upon al] 
home-made ſail-cloth and canyas fit for, or made into fails, 
and exported; another act was paſſed, for continuing cer. 
tain laws relating to the additional number of 100 hackney 
coaches and chairs, which law was rendered perpetual. 
The next law we {hall mention was intended to be one of 
the moſt important that ever fell under the cognizance of 
the legiſlature: it was a law that affected the freedom, dig- 
nity, and independency of parliaments. By an act pafled 
in the ninth year of the reign of queen Anne it was pro. 
vided that no perſon ſhould be choſen a member of par- 
lament who did not poſſeſs in England or Wales, an eſtate 
frechold or copyhold, for lite, according to the following 
qualifications : for every knight of a ſhire 600l. per annum, 
over and above what will ſatisfy all incumberances; and 
zool. per annum for every citizen, burgeſs, and baron of the 
n ot gs It was alſo decreed, that the return of any 
perſon not thus qualified ſhould be void; and that ever; 
candidate, ſhould, at the reaſonable requeſt of any other 
candidate at the time of election, or by two or more perſons 
who had a right to vote, take an oath preſcribed to eſtabliſh 
his qualifications. This reſtraint was by no means effectual. 
So many oaths of different kinds had been preſcribed fince 
the Revolution, that they began to lole the effect they were 
intended to have on the minds of men; and, in particular 


* 
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political perjury grew ſo common, that it was no longer 


conſidered as a crime. Subterfuges were diſcovered, by 


means of which this law relating to the qualification of can- 
didates was effectually eluded. Thoſe who were not actu- 
ally poſſeſſed of ſuch eftates procured temporary convey- 
ances from their friends and patrons, on condition of their 
being reſtored and cancelled after the election. By this 
{candalous fraud the intention of the legiſlature was frut- 
trated, the dignity of parliament proſtituted, the example 
of perjury and corruption extended, and the vengeance of 
heaven ſet at defiance. Through this infamous channel 
the miniſtry had it in their power fo thruſt into parliament. 
a let of vena! beggars, who, as they depended upon their 
bounty, would always be obtequious to their will, and vote 
according to direction, without the leaſt regard to the dic- 


rates of their conſcience, or to the advantage of their coun- 


try. The miſchiets attending ſuch a vile colluſion, and in 
particular the undue influence which the crown muſt have 
acquired from the practice, were either felt or apprehend— 
ed by ſome honeſt patriots, who after divers unfucceſsful 
eflorts, at length preſented to the houſe a bill, importing 
that every perion who ſhall be elected a member of the 
houſe of commons ſhould, before he preſumed to take his 


ſeat, deliver to the clerk of the houſe, at the table, while the 


commons are litting, and the ſpeaker in the chair, a paper 
or {chedule, ſigned by himſelf, containing a rental or par- 


ticular of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments whereby 


he makes out his qualification, ſpecifying the nature of his 
eſtate, whether meſſuage, land, rent, tythe, or what elſe; 
and it ſuch eſtate conhits of meſſuages, lands, or tythes, 
then ſpecifying in whoſe occupation they are; and if in 
rent, then ſpecifying the names of the owners or poſſeſſors 
of the lands and tenements out of which ſuch rent is iſſu- 
ing, and alſo ſpecifying the pariſh, townſhip, or precinct 
and county, in which the ſaid eftate lies, and the value 
thereof; and every ſuch perſon ſhall, at the ſame time, 


alſo take and ſubſcribe the following oath, to be fairly writ- 


ten at the bottom of the paper or ſchedule: 

©] A. B. do ſwear that the above is a true rental: and 
that I truly, and bona fide, have ſuch an eſtate in law or 
equity, to and for my own uſe and benefit, of and in the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments above deſcribed, over 
and above what will fatisfy and clear all incumberances 


that may affect the ſame; and that ſuch eſtate hath not 


been eee or made over to me fraudently, on purpoſe to 
quality me to be a member of this houſe, So help me 
God!” | | 


thick upwards, to the top of the garret-floor, Tt enacts, that if any decaycd 
houſe belongs to ſeveral proprietors, any one of them, who is defirous to re- 
build, may oblige the others to concur, and join with him in the expence, or 
purchaſe their ſhares at a price to be fixed by a jury If any houſe ſhon!d 
hereafter be preſented by any inqueſt, or grand-jury, in London, as being in 
a ruinous condition, the court of mayor and aldermen is, by this act, empow-* 
ered to pull it down at the expence of the ground-landlord, As to damaged 
pavements, not ſufficiently repaired by the proprietors of the water-works, 
any juſtice of the peace in London is veſted with power, upon their refuſing 


or delaying to make it good, to cauſe it to be effectually relayed with good 
materials at their expence, : | | 
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ilue in any ſuch action. 
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It was provided that the ſaid paper or ſchedule, with the oarh 
aforeſaid, ſhould be carefully kept by the clerk, to be in- 
{pected by the members of the houle of commons, without 
fee or reward: that if any perſon elected to ſerve in anyfurure 
parliament ſhould preſume to fit or vote as a member of the 
houle of commons before he had delivered in tuch a paper or 
ſchedule, and taken the oath aforeſaid, or ſhould not be qua- 
ſified according to the true intent or meaning of this act, 
his election {hall be void; and every perſon ſo fitting and 
voting ſhall forfeit a certain ſum, to be recovered by ſuch 
perton as ſhall ſue for the ſame by action or debt, bill, plaint, 
or information, whereon no efloign, privilege, protection, 
or, wager of law ſhould be allowed, and only one 1mpar- 
lance: that if any perſon ſhould have delivered in, and 
(worn to, his qualification as aforeſaid, and taken his ſeat 
inthe houſe of commons, yet at any time after ſhould, dur- 
ing the continuance of ſuch parliament, ſell diſpoſe of, 
alien, or any otherwiſe incumber the eſtate, or any part 
thereof compriſed in the ſchedule, fo as to leflen or reduce 
the fame under the value of the qualification by law direct- 
ed; every ſuch perſon, under a certain penalty, mult de- 
liver in a new, or further qualification, according to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, and twear to the fame, 
in manner before directed, before he ſhall again preſume to 
fit or vote as a member of the houte of commons; that in 
cafe any action, ſuit, or information ſhould be brought, in 
purſuance of this act, againſt any member of the houte of 
commons, the clerk of the houſe ſhall, upon demand, forth- 
with deliver a true and atteſted copy of the paper or {che- 
dule fo delivered into him as aforeſaid by ſuch member as 
the plantiff or proſecutor, or his attorney or agent, paying 
4 certain ſum for the fame; which being a true copy, ſhall 
be admitted to be given in evidence upon the trial of any 
Provided always, that nothing 
contained in this act ſhall extend to the eldeſt fon or heir 
apparent of any peer or lord of parliament, or of any per- 
ſon qualified to ſerve as knight of the ſhire, or to the mem- 
bers for either of the univerſities in that part of Great-Bri- 
tain called England, or to the members for that part of 
Great-Britain called Scotland. Such was the ſubſtance of 
the bill, as originally preſented to the houſe of commons; 
but it was altered in ſuch a manner, as, we are afraid, will 
fail in anſwering the ſalutary purpoles for which it was in— 
tended by thoſe who brought it into the houſe. Notwith- 


ſtanding the proviſions made in the act as it now ſtands, 


any miniſter or patron may ſtill introduce his penſioners, 
clerks, and creatures into the houle, by means of the old 
method of temporary conveyance, though the farce muſt 
now be kept up until the member ſhall have delivered in 
his ſchedule, taken his oath, and his feat in parhament ; 
then he may deliver up his conveyance, or execute a re- 
conveyance, - without running any riſk of loſing his ſeat, or 
of being puniſhed for his fraud or perjury. The extenhve 
influence of the crown, the general corruptibility of indi— 
viduals, and the obſtacles fo induſtriouſly thrown in the way 


of every ſcheme contrived to vindicate the independency of 


parliaments, muſt have produced very mortifying reflections 
on the breaſt of every Britain warmed with the genuine love 
of his country. He mult have perceived that all the bul- 
warks of the conſtitution were little better than buttrefles of 


The following declaration made to the chiefs of the oppoſition will ren- 
der the memory of the late prince of Wales dear to lateſt poiterity : 

His royal highneſs has authoriſed lord T. and fir F. D. to give the molt 
poſitive aſſurances to the gentlemen in the oppolition of his upright inten- 
tions ; that he is thoroughly convinced of the diſtrefles and calamities that 
have befallen, and every day are more likely to befall, this country: and 
therefore invites all well-withers to this country and its conſtitution to coaleſe 
and unite with him, and upon the following principle only: 

His royal highneſs promiſes, and will declare it openly, that it is his in- 
tention totally to aboliſh any diſtinctions for the future of parties; and as far 
as lies in his power, and as ſoon as it does lie in his power, to take away for 
ever all profeription from any ſet of men whatever who are friends to the 
conſtitution: and therefore, will promote for the preſent, and when it is in 
his power, will immediately grant, 5 

Firſt, a bill to empower all gentlemen to act as juſtices of peace paying land- 
tax for zool. per annum, in any county where he intends to ſerve. 

Secondly, His royal highneſs promiſes in like manuer, to ſupport, and 
forthwith grant, whenever he ſhall have it in his power, a bill to ercate and 
eftabliſh a numerous and effectual militia throughout the kingdom, 

Thirdly, His royal highneſs promiſes, in like manner, to promote and 
ſupport; and likewite grant, when it is in his power, a bill to exclude all 
nulitary officers in the land- ſervice, under the degree ot colonels of regiments, 
and in the ſea-· ſer vice, under the degree of rear- admirals, from htting in the 
nouſe of commons. | OY 

Fourthly, His royal highneſs promiſes that he will, when in his power, 
grant enquiries into the great number ot abuſes in offices, and does not doubt 
of the affiſtance of all honeſt men, to enable him to correct the ſame tor the 
future. | 

Fifthly, His royal highneſs promiſes, and will openly declare, that he will 
make no agreement with, or join in the ſupport of any adminiſtration what- 
ever, without previouſly obtaining the above-mentioned points in behalf of 
the people, and for the ſake of good government, Upon theſe conditions 
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ice, which would infallibly thaw before the heat of minit- 
terial influence, when artfully concentrated; that either a 
miniſter's profeſſions of patriotiſm were inſincere, or his 
credit inſufficient to effect any effential alteration in the un- 
popular meaſures of government; and that, after all, the 
liberties of the nation could never be fo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
as by the power, generoſity, and virtue of a patriot king. 
This interence could not fail to awake the remembrance of 


that amiable prince, whom fate untimely ſnatched from the 


eager hopes and warm affection of a whole nation, before he 
had it in his power to manifeſt and eſtabliſh his favourite 
maxin, That a monarch's glory was inſeparably connected 
with the happineſs of his people.“ | 
[1760] On the iſt day of February, a motion was made, 
and leave given, to bring in a bill for enabling his majeſty to 
make leaſes and copies of offices, lands, and hereditaments 
parcel of his duchy of Cornwall, or annexed to the ſame; 
accordingly, it paſſed through both houſes without oppoſiti- 
on, and enacted, that all leaſes and grants made, or to be 
made, by his majeſty, within ſeven years next enſuing in, 
or annexed to, the ſaid duchy, under the limitations there- 
in mentioned, ſhould be good and effeEtual in law againſt 
his majeſty, his heirs, and fucceſlors, and againſt all other 
perlons that ſhould hereafter inherit the ſaid duchy, cither 
by act of parliament, or any limitation whatfoerer. This 
act appears the more extraordinary, as the prince of Wales, 
who has a ſort of right by preſcription to the duchy of Corn- 
wall, was then of age, and might have been put in poſſeſſio u 
ot it by the paſſing of a patent. The houſe having peruſed 
an account of the produce of the fund eſtabliſhed for paying 


annuities granted in the vear 1759, with the charge on that 


fund on the gthof January the lucceeding year, it appeared chat 
there had been a conſiderable defictency in the ſaid fund on 
the 5thot July prececcing, and this had been made good out 
of the finking-tund, by a rclolution of the 7th of February, 


already particulariled. They, therefore, inſtructed the com- 


mittee of ways and means to conlider ſo much of the annu- 


ity and lottery act palled in the preceding ſeſſion as related 


to the three per centum annuities, amounting to the {um of 
7,590,000l. granted in the year 1759; and allo to conſider 


to much of the ſaid act as related to the ſubſidy of poundage 


upon certain goods and merchandize to be imported into 


this kingdom, and the additional inland duty on coffee and 
chocolate. The committee having taken theſe points into 
deliberation, agreed to the two reſolutions we have already 


mentioned, with reſpe& to the conſolidation, and a bill 


was brought in for adding thole annuities granted in the 


3 9 8 5 
year 1750 to the joint ſtoc of three per centum annuities con- 


tolidated by the acts of the 25th, 28th, 29th, and 3224 years 
of his majeſty's-reign ; and tor ſeveral duties therein men— 
tioned, to the linking-tund. The committee was afterwards 
empowered to receive a clauſe. for cancelling fuch lottery 
tickets as were made forth in purſuance of an act palled in the 
zoth year of his majeſty's reign, and were not then diſpoſed 
of: a clauſe for this purpoſe was accordingly added ro the 
bill, which paſſed through both houſes without oppoſition, 
and received the royal aſſent at the end of the ſeſſion. 

On the 29th day of April, lord North preſented to the 
houſe a bill for encouraging the exportation of rum and 
ſpirits of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 


and theſe conditions only, his royal highneſs thinks he has a right not to 
doubt of having a moſt cordial ſupport from all thoſe good men who meat 
their country and this conſtitution well, and that they will become his aud 
his family's friends, and unite with him to promote the good government of 
this country and that they will tollow him, upon theſe principles, both in 
court and out of court, and it he ſhould live to form an adminiſtration, it 
ſhould be compoſed without diſtinction of men of dignity, knowledge and 
probity. His royal higneis further promiſes to accept of no more, if offered 
to him, than $00,000!. for his civil-liſt, by way of rent-charge, 


Anſwer to the foregoing propolal, 


THE lords and gentlemen to whom a paper has been communicated, 
containing his royal highneſs the prince's gracious intentions upon ſeveral 
weighty and important points, of the greatett conſequence to the honour and 
intereſt of his majeſty's government, and abſolutely neceſſary for the reſtor- 
ing and perpetuating the true uſe and deſign of parliament, the putity of 
our excellent conſtitution, and the happineſs and welfare of the whole nation, 
do therein with the greateſt ſatis faction obſerve, and moſt gratefully acknow- 
ledge, the uprightneis and generoſity of his royal highneſs's noble ſentiments 
andrefolutions. And, therefore, beg lcave to return their moſt dutiful and 
humble thanks for the fame, anch to aflure his royal highneſs that they will 
coaltantly and ſteadily ule their utmoſt endeavours to ſupport thoſe his wiſe 
and ſalutary purpotes, that the throne may be ſtrengthened, religion and 
morality encouraged, faction and corruption deſtroyed, the purity and 
eflence of parliament reſtored, and the happineſs and welfare of our conſtituti- 
preſerved, 


When the above anſwer was returned to the prince, there were preſent, 

The duke of B—, the earl of L—, the earl of S—, the earl of T—, the 
earl of W—, the carl of 8—, lord F—, lord W—, fir Watkin William 
Wynne, fir John H. C—, ir Walter B—, fir Robert G-, mr. F—. 
mr. P—, mr. C—. | 
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Britiſh ſugar plantations from Great-Britain, and of Britiſh 


ſpirits made from melaſſes; a bill which in a little time ac- 
quired the ſanction of the royal affent. Towards the end of 
April, admiral Townſhend preſented a bill for the more 
ſecuring the payment of ſuch prize and bounty monies as 
are appropriated to the uſe of the Greenwich-hoſpital by an 
act paſſed in the 29th year of his majeſty's reign. As by 
that law no time was limitted, or particular method pre- 
{cribed for giving notifications of the day appointed for the 
payment of the ſhares of the prizes and bounty money; 
and many agents had neglected to ſpecify in the notifica- 
tion given in the London Gazette for payment of ſhares of 
prizes condemned in the courts of adnuralty in Great- 
Britain, the particular day or time when ſuch payments 
were to commence, whereby it was rendered difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to aſcertain the time when the hoſpital at 
Greenwich became entitled to the unclaimed ſhares, of con- 
ſequence could not enjoy the full benefit of the act: the bill 
now prepared imported, that from and after the ift day of 
September in the preſent year, all notifications of the pay- 
ment of the ſhares of prizes taken by any of his majeſty's 
ſhips of war, and condemned in Great-Britain, and from 
and after the firſt day of February, in the year 1761, all no- 
tifications of the payment of the ſhares and prizes taken 
and condemned in any other of his majeſty's dominions in 
Europe, or in any of the Britiſh plantations in America; 
and from and after the 25th day of December, in the year 
1761, all notifications of the payment of the ſhares of prizes 
taken and condemned in any other of his majeſty's dominions, 
ſhall be reſpectively given and publiſhed in the following 
manner: if the prize be condemned in any court of admi- 
ralty in Great-Britain, ſuch notification, under the agent's 
hand, ſhall be publiſhed in the London Gazette: and if 
condemned in any court of admiralty in any other of his 
majeſty's dominions, ſuch notification ſhall be publiſhed in 
like manner in the Gazette, or other newſpaper of public 
authority, of the iſland or place where the prize is con— 
demned; and if there ſhould be no gazette, or ſuch newſ- 
paper publiſhed there, then in ſome or one of the public 
newſpapers of the place; and ſuch agents ſhall deliver to 
the collector, cuſtomer, or ſearcher, or his lawful deputy, 
and if there ſhall be no ſuch officer, then the principal of- 
ficer, or officers of the place where the prize is condemned, 
or to the lawful deputy of ſuch principal officer, two of 
the gazettes or other newſpapers in which ſuch notificati- 
ons are inſerted ; and if there ſhall not be any public newſ- 


papers in any ſuch ifland or place, the agent ſhall give two 


ſuch notifications in writing, under his hand; and every 
ſuch collector, or other officer as aforeſaid, ſhall ſubſcribe 
his name on both the ſaid gazettes, newſpapers, or written 
notifications, and, by the firſt ſhip which ſhall ſail from 
thence to any port of Great-Britain, ſhall tranſmit to the 
treaſurer or deputy treaſurers of the ſaid royal hoſpital one 
of the ſaid notifications, with his name ſo ſubſcribed, to 
be there regiſtered, and ſhall faithfully preſerve and keep 
the other, with his name thereon ſubſcribed in his own 
cuſtody ; and in every notification as aforeſaid the agent 
ſhall ſpecify his place of abode, and the preciſe day of the 
month and year appointed for the payment of the reſpective 
ſhares to the captors ; and all notifications with reſpect to 
prizes condemned in Great-Britain ſhall be publiſhed in 
the London Gazette three days at leaſt before any ſhare of 
ſuch prize ſhall be paid; and with reſpect to prizes con- 
demned in any other part of his majeſty's dominions, ſuch 
notifications ſhall be delivered to the ſaid collector, or other 
officers as aforeſaid, three days at leaſt before any ſhare of 


ſuch prize thall be paid. It was likewiſe enacted, that the 


agents for the diſtribution of bounty-bills ſhould intert, 
and publiſh under their hands, in the London Gazette, 
three days at leaſt before payment, public notifications of 
the day and year appointed, for fuch payment, and alfo 
inſert therein their reſpective places of abode: The bill, 
even as it now ſtands, is liable to ſeveral objections. It 
may be dangerous to leave the money of the unclaimed 
(hares fo long as three years in the hands of the agent, who, 
together with his ſecurities, may prove inſolvent before the 
expiration of that term: then the time . preſcribed to the 
failors within which their claim is limited appears to be 
too ſhort, when we conſider that they may be fo circum- 
ſtanced, turned over to another ſhip, and conveyed to a 
diſtant part of the globe, that they ſhall have no opportu- 
nity to claim payment; and ſhould three years elapſe before 
they could make application to the agent, they would find 
their bounty or prize-money appropriated to the uſe of 
Greenwich-hoſpital; nay, ſhould they die in the courſe of 
the voyage, it would be loſt to their heirs and executors, 
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who being ignorant of their title, could not poſſibly claim 
within the time limited. | | | 

A committee having been appointed to enquire into the 
original ſtandards of weights and meaſures in the kingdom 


of England, to conſider the laws relating thereto, and to 


report their obſervations thereupon, together with their opj. 
nion of the moſt effectual means for aſcertaining and <q. 
forcing uniform and certain ſtandards of weights and mea. 
ſures, they prepared copies, models, patterns, and muy]. 
tiples, and Lads never them to the houſe: then they were 
locked up by the clerk of the houſe; and lord Carysfort 
preſented a bill, according to order, for enforcing uni. 
tormity of weights and meaſures to the ſtandards by law tg 
be eſtabliſhed : but this meaſure, which had been fo long 
in dependence, was not yet fully diſcuſſed, and the ſtand. 
ards and weights were reſerved to another occaſion. A luu 
was made for reviving and continuing ſo much of an + 
paſſed in the 12ſt year of his majeſty's reign as relates to the 
more effectual trial and puniſhment of high-treafon in the 
highlands of Scotland; and alſo for continuing two oth 
acts paſſed in the 19th and 2tſt years of his majeſty's reign, 


lo far as they relate to the more effectual difarming the 


highlands of Scotland, and ſecuring the peace thereof : 
and to allow further time for making affidavits of the exe. 


cution of articles or contracts of clerks to attornies or follici. 


tors, and filing thereof. The king having been pleaſed to 
pardon George Keith, earl Mariſchal of Scotland, who had 
been attainted for rebellion in the year 1716, the parliament 
confirmed this indulgence, by paſſing an act to enable the 
ſaid George Keith, late earl Mariſchal, to ſue or entertain 
any action of ſuit, notwithſtanding his attainder, and tore- 
move any diſability in him, by reaſon of the ſaid attain- 
der, to take or inherit any real or perſonal eſtate that ma 
and ſhall hereafter deſcend or come to him, or which he 
was intitled to in reverſion or remainder before his attain- 
der. This nobleman, univerſally reſpected for his probity 
and underſtanding, had been employed as embaſſador to 
the court of France by the king of Pruſſia, and was actu- 
ally at this juncture in the ſervice of thatmonarch, who, in 
all probability, interceded with the king of England in his 
behalf. When his pardon had paſſed the ſeals, he repaircd 
to London, and was preſented to his majeſty, by whom he 
was very graciouſly received. 

Theſe and a good number of other bills of lefs impor- 
tance, both private and public, were paſted into laws by com- 
miſſion, on-the 22d day of May, when the lord-keeper oi 
the great ſeal cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, 
He began with an aſſurance that his majeſty looked bac on 
their proceeding with entire ſatisfaction. He ſaid, the duty 
and affection which they had expreſſed tor the king's per- 
ſon and government, the zeal and unanimity they had ſhow- 


ed in maintaining the true intereſt of their country, could 


only be equalled by what his majeſty had formerly expe- 


rienced from this parliament. He told them it would have 
given his majeſty the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, had he been 
able to aſſure them that his endeavours to promote a ge- 
neral peace had met with more ſuitable returns. He ob- 
ſerved, that his majeſty, in conjunction with his good bro- 
ther and ally, the king of Pruſſia, had choſen to give their 
enemies proofs of this equitable diſpoſition, in the midit of 
a {cries of glorious victories; an opportunity the molt pro- 
per to take ſuch a ſtep with dignity, and to manifeſt to all 
Europe the purity and moderation of his views. After ſuch 
a conduct, he faid, the king had the comfort to reflect 
that the further continuance of the calamities of war could 
not be imputed to him or his allies; that he truſted in the 
bleſſing of heaven upon the juſtice of his arms, and upon 
thole ample means which the zeal of the parliament in to 
good a cauſe had wiſely put into his hands, that his future 
ſucceſſes in carrying on the war would not fall ſhort of 
the paſt; and that, in the event, the public tranquillity 
would be reſtored on ſolid and durable foundations. He 
acquainted them that his majeſty had taken the moſt effectual 
care to augment the combined army in Germany : and at 
the ſame time to keep up ſuch a force at home as might 
fruſtrate any attemps of the enemy to invade theſe king— 
doms; ſuch attemps as had hitherto ended only in their 
own confuſion. He took notice that the royal navy was 
never in a more flouriſhing and reſpectable condition; and 
the ſingle victory obtained laſt winter over the French fleet 
on their own coaſts had given luſtre to his majeſty's arms, 
freſh ſpirit to his maritime forces, and reduced the naval 
{ſtrength of France to a very low ebb. He gave them to 
underſtand that his majeſty had diſpoſed his ſquadrons in 
ſuch a manner as might beſt conduce to the annoyance 0! 
his enemies; to the defence of his own dominions, both 1! 


„„ 


Europe and America; to the preſerving and purſuing his 

conqueſts as well as to the protection of his ſubjects, which 
he had extremely at heart. He told the commons, that no- 
thing could relieve his majeſty's royal mind, under the anxiety 
he felt for the burthens of his faithful ful bjects, but the public- 
ſpirited chearfulneſs with which the houſe had granted him 
ſuch large ſupplies, and his conviction that they were ne— 
ceſſary for the ſecurity and eſſential intereſts of his king- 
doms; he, therefore, returned them his hearty thanks for 
theſe ſupplies, and atfured them they ſhould be ducly ap- 
plied to the purpoſes for which they had been given. Fi- 
nally he recommended to both houſes the continuance of 
that unron and good harmony which he had obſerved with 
ſo much pleaſure, and from which he had derived ſuch im- 

ortant effects. He detired they would ſtudy to promote 
theſe deſirable objects, to ſupport the king's government, 
and the good order of their reſpective counties, and confult 
their own real happineſs and proſperity. 

The {uccefles of the laſt campaign had fluſhed the whole 
nation with the moſt elevated hope of future conquett, 
and the government was enabled to take every ſtep which 
appeared neceſſary to rcalife that ſanguine expectation : 
but the war became every day more and more Germaniſed. 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums that were raifed for the 
expence of the current year; notwithſtanding the great 
number of land-forces maintained in the ſervice, Land 
the numerous fleets that filled the harbours of Great-Bri- 
tain, we do not find that one freſh effort was made to im- 


prove the advantages ſhe had gained upon her own ele- 
P* 
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ſeveral individuals. 


ment; or for puſhing the war on national principles; for 


the reduction of Canada was no more than the conſequence 
of the meatures which had been taken in the preceding 
campaign. But, before we record the progreſs of the 
war, it may be neceſſary to ſpecify ſome domeſtic occur- 
rences, that for a little while engroſſed the public atten— 
tion. In the month of December, in the preceding year, 
William Andrews Horne, a gentleman of ſome fortune in 
Derbythire, was executed at Nottingham, in the 74th year 
of his age, for the murder of an infant born of his own 
ſiſter, in the year 172 2 4+ On the 3d day after the birth, this 
bt utal rufflan thrult the child into a linen bag, and, accom- 
panied by his own brother on hortebac, conveyed it to An- 


nefley, in Nottinghamſhire, where it was next day found 


dead under a hay-ſtack. Though this cruel ruſtic knew 


how much he lay at the mercy, of his brother, whom he 


had made privy tothis affair, far from endeavouring to en- 
gage his ſecreſy by offices of kindneſs and marks of affec- 


tion, he treated him as an alien to his blood; not barely 
with indifference, but even in the moſt barbarous rigour. 
He not only defrauded him of his right, but exacted of 
him the loweſt menial ſervices; beheld him ſtarving in a 
cottage, while he lived himſelf in aflluence; and refuſed 


| to rehieve with a morſel of charity the children of his own 


brother begging at his gate. It was relentment of this 
pride and barbarity, which in all Ikelhood, firſt im- 
pelled the other to revenge. He pretended qualms of 


conſcience, and diſcloſed the tranſaction of the child to 
As the brother was univer ally hated 


for the inlolence and brutality of his diſpoſition, in— 
formation was given againſt him, and a reſolution formed 
to bring him to condign puniſhment, Being informed of 
this deſign, he campered with his brother, and defired that 
he would retract, upon the trial, the evidence he had given 


before the juſtices. Though the beodier rejected this ſcheme 


of ſubordination, he offered to withdraw himſelf from the 
kingdom, if he might have 51. to defray the expence of 
his removal. So ſordid! ly varicious was the other, that he 
refuſed to advance this miſerable pittance though he knew 
his own life depended upon his compliance. He was ac- 


cordingly apprehended, tried, and convicted on his bro- 


ther's evidence; and then he confeſſed the particulars of 
his expoſing the infant, He denied, indeed, that he had 
any thought the child would periſh, and declared he in- 
tended it as a preſent to the gentleman at whole gate it was 
laid : but as he appeared to be a hardened miſcreant, devoid 
of humanity, ſtained with the complicated crimes of tyranny, 
fraud, rapine, inceſt, and murder, very little credit is due 
to his declaration. In the courſe of the fame month, part 
of Weſtminſter was grievoully alarmed by a dreadful con- 
flagration, which broke out in the houſe of a cabinet-ma- 
ker near Covent-Garden, raged with great fury, and re- 
duced near 20 houſes to aſhes. Many others were damaged, 

and ſeveral perſons either burned in their apartments, or 
buried under the ruins. The bad conſequences of this ca- 
lamity were in a great meaſure alleviated by the humanity 
Numb. 102. 
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ſuch a blaze of indignation in the min ds ot The 
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of the public, and che generous compaſſion of the prince 
of Wales, who contributed liberally to the relief of the 
ſufferers. 

But no ſubject fo much engroffed the converſation and 
paſſions of the public as did the cate of lord George Sack- 
ville, who had by this time reſigned his command in Ger 
many, and returned to England, the country 5 858 1, of-al 1 


others, it would have been his intereſt to avoid at this junc- 


ture, if he was really conſcious of the guilt, the impu: tation 


of which his character now ſuſtained. 
of the battle for ight at Minden the defamation of this X 
ficer arrived. He was accuſed of Ls diſobeyed orders, 
and his conduct reprelented as infamous in every particular. 


— 


Theſe were the ſuggeſtions of a vague report, which no 
perſon could trace to its origin; yet this report imme diatc- 
ly gave birth to one of the "mo nflammatory. 1 PFamphlets 
that ever was exhibited to the public. The firtt ch als ge bad 
alarmed the people of England, jealous in honour, ſudden 
and raſh in their refentments, and obſlinately adhering to 
the prejudices they have eſpouſed. The implied accuſation. 
in the orders of prince Ferdinand . and the combuſtible 
matter ſuperadded, by the pamphlet writer, kindled up 
eople, 18 
admitted of no temperament or controut. An abhorence 
and deteſtation of lord George Sackville as a coward and 
a traitor, became the univ ertal paſſion, w hich acted by con- 
tagion, infecting all degrees of people from the cottage to 
the throne ; and no individual, who had the leaſt re card 
for his own character and quiet, would venture to preach 
up moderation, or even adviſe a ſuſpenſion of belief until 
more certain information could be received. Frefh fue! 
was continually thrown in by obſcure authors of pamphlets 
and news-papers, who ſtigma atiied and intulted with ſuch 
virulent perſevet -AnCce, that one 
they were actuated by perſonal motives, not retained by 
mercenary bookſellers, againſt that unforrun ite nobleman. 
Not ſatisfied with 1 inventine circumitances to his diſhonour, 

in his conduct on the laſt occaſion, they pretended to take 
a retroſpective view of his character. and produced a num- 
ber of anecdotes to his prejudice, which had never before 
ſeen the light, and but for this occaſion had probably never 
been known. Not that all the writit 19S w hich appeare: don 
this ſubject. contained freſh matter of 
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5 ith the firit tid! ing 


lord George Sackville. Some writers, either animated by 


the hope of advantage, or hired to betray the caufe whic! 
they undertook to defend, entered the lifts as profetted 
champions of the accuſed, aſſumed the pen in his behalf, 
devoid of ſenſe, unfurniſhed with materials, and produced 
performances which could not fail to injure his character 
among all thole who believed that he countenanced their 
endeav ours, and ſupplied them with the facts and arguments 
of his defence. Such preciſely was the ſtate of the diſpute 
when lord Gcorge arrived in London, White prince Fer- 
dinand was crownd with laurels: while the king of Great- 
Britain approved his conduct, and as the moſt glorious mark 
of that approbation, invelted him with the order of the 
garter; while his name was celebrated through all Eng- 
land, and extolled, in the warmeſt expreſſions of hy per bole, 
above all the heroes of antiquity ; every mouth was opened 
in execration of the late commander of the Britiſh troops in 
Germany. He was now made acquainted with the particu- 


lars of his imputed guilt, which he had before indiſtinctly 


learned. He was accuſed of having diſobeyed three ſuc- 
cefiive orders he had received from the general, during the 
act ion at Minden, to advance with the cayalry of the right 
wing, which he commatzded, and ſuſtain the infantry that 
were engaged; and after the cavalry were put in motion, 

of having halted them unneceflarily, and marched fo ſlow, 

that they could not reach the place of action in time to be 
of any ſervice; by which conduct the opportunity was Joſt 
of attacking the enemy when they gave way, and rendering 


the victory more glorious and dectfive. The firſt ſtep. 


which lord George Took towards his own vindication with 
the public, was in printing a ſhort addreſs, entreating theni 
to ſuſpend their belief with reſpect to his character until che 
charge brought againſt him ſhould be legally diſguſted by 
a court martial; a trial which he had already lollici ited, 
and was 1n hopes of obtaining. 

Finding himſelt unable to item the tide of popular pre- 
judice, which flowed againſt him with irrefiſtible Impetuoi- 
ty, he might have retired in quiet and ſafety, and left it to 
ebb at leiſure. This would have been generally deemed 
a prudential ſtep, by all thoſe who conſidered the unia- 
vourable medium through which every particular of his 


conduct mult have been viewed at that juncture, even by 
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vould- have im agined 
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men who cheriſhed the moſt candid intentions; when they 
reflected upon the power, influence, and popularity of his 
accuſer ; the danger of aggravating the reſentment of the 
ſovereign, already too conſpicuous, and the riſk of hazard- 
ing his life on the honour and integrity of witneſſes, who 
might think their fortunes depended upon the nature of the 
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evidence they ſhould give. Notwithſtanding thoſe ſug- 
geſtions lord George, ſeemingly impatient of the imputa- 
tion under which his character laboured, inſiſted upon the 
privilege of a legal trial, which was granted accordingly, 
after the judges had given 1t as their opinion that he might 
be tried by a court-martial, though he no longer retained 
any commiſſion in the ſervice. A court of general officers 
being appointed and aſſembled to enquire into his conduct, 
the judge-advocate gave him to underſtand that he was 
charged with having diſobeyed the orders. of prince Ferdi- 
nand, relative to the battle of Minden. That the reader 
may have the more diſtin idea of the charge, it is neceſſa- 
ry to remind him that lord George Sackville commanded 
the cavalry of the right wing, conliſting of Hanoverian and 
Britiſh horſe, diſpoſed in two lines, the Britiſh being at the 
extremity of the right, extending to the village of Hartum : 
the Hanoverian cavalry forming the left, that reached al- 
moſt to an open wood or grove, which divided the horſe 
from the line of infantry, particularly from that part of the 
line of infantry, conſiſting of two brigades of Britiſh foot, the 
Hanoverian guards, and Hardenberg's regiment. This 
was the body of troops which ſuſtained the brunt of the 
battle with the moſt incredible courage and perſeverance. 
They of their own accord advanced to attac the left of the 
enemy's cavalry, through a molt dreadful fire of artillery 
and {mall arms, to which they were expoſed in front and 
flank ; they withſtood the repeated attacs of the whole 
French gendarmerie, whom, at length, they totally routed, 
together with a body of Saxon troops on their left, and to 
their valour the victory was chiefly owing. The ground 


from which theſe troops advanced was a kind of heath or 


plain, which opened a conſiderable way to the left, where 
the reſt of the army was formed in order of battle; but on 
the right it was bounded by the wood, on the other fide of 
which the cavalry of the right wing was poſted, having in 
front the village of Halen, from whence the French had 
been driven by the piquets in the army there poſted, and in 
front of them a windmill, ſituated in the middle ſpace be- 
tween them and a battery placed on the left of the enemy. 

| Early in the morning capt. Malhort bad, by order of 
prince Ferdinand, poſted the cavalry of the right wing 1n 
the fituation we have juſt deſcribed, the village of Hartum 
with incloſures on the right, a narrow wood on the left, the 
village of Halen in their front, and a windmill in the mid— 
dle of an open plain, which led directly to the enemy, In 
this poſition lord George Sackville was directed to remain, 
until he ſhould receive further orders; and here it was 
thoſe orders were given which he was ſaid to have diſobey- 
ed. Indeed, he was previouſly charged with having neg- 
leted the orders of the preceding evening, which imparted 
that the horſes ſhould be ſaddled at one in the morning, 
though the tents were not to be ſtruc, nor the troops under 
arms, until they ſhould receive further orders. He was 
accuſed of having diſobeyed theſe orders, and of having 
come late into the field, after the cavalry was formed. Cap- 
tain Winchingrode, aide-du-camp to prince Ferdinand, 
declared upon oath, that while the infantry of the right 
wing were advancing towards the enemy for the ſecond 
time, he was lent with orders to lord George Sackville to 
advance with the cavalry of the right wing, and ſuſtain the 
infantry, which was going to engage, by ning the horſe 
under his command, upon the heath, in a third line behind 
the regiments ; that he delivered theſe orders to lord 
George Sackville, giving him to underſtand that he ſhould 
march the cavalry through the wood or trees on his left 
to the heath where they were to be formed ; that, on his re- 
turn to the heath, he met colonel Fitzroy riding at full gal- 
op towards lord George; and that he (Winchingrode), fol- 
lowed him bac, in order to haſten the march of the cavalry. 
Colonel Ligonier another of the prince's aides-du-camp, 
depoſed that he carried orders from the general to lord 
George to advance with the cavalry, in order to profit 
from the diſorder which appeared in the enemy's cavalry ; 
that lord George made no anſwer to theſe orders, but turn- 
ing to the troops, commanded them to draw their ſwords, 
and march ; that the colonel ſeeing them advance a few 
paces, on the right forwards, told his lordſhip he muſt march 
to the left; chat in the mean time colonel Fitzroy arriving 
with orders for the Britiſh cayalry only to advance, lord 
George {aid the orders were contradictory, and colonel 
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Ligonier replied, they differed. only in numbers, but the 
deltination of his march was the ſame, to the left. Colonel 
Fitzroy, the third aide-du-camp to prince Ferdinand, gay: 
evidence, that when he told lord George it was the prince”; 
order for the Britiſh cavalry to advance towards the left, 
his lordſhip obſerved that it was different from the order 
brought by colonel Ligonier, and he could not think the 
prince intended to break the line ; that he aſked which 
way the cavalry was to march, and who was to be their 
guide ; that when he (the aide-du-camp) offered to lead 
the column through the wood on the left, his lordſhip feem- 
ed ſtill diſſatisfied with the order, ſaying it did not agree 
with the order brought by colonel Ligonier, and deſired 
to be conducted in perſon to the prince, that he might 
have an explanation [eg his own mouth; a reſolution 
which was immediately executed. The next evidence, an 
officer of rank 1n the army, made oath that, in his opinion, 
when the orders were delivered to lord George, his lord 
ſhip was alarmed to a very great degree, and ſeemed to be 
in the utmoſt confuſion. A certain nobleman, of high rank 
and unblemiſhed reputation, declared, that captain Win— 
chingrode having told him it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
the cavalry ſhould march, and form a line to ſupport the 
foot, he had given orders to the ſecond line to march; that 
as ſoon as they arrived * the place where the action be- 
gan, he was met by colonel Fitzroy, with an order for the 
cavalry toadvance as faſt as poſſible; that in marching to 
this place, an order came to halt, until they could be joined 
by the firſt line of cavalry ; that afterwards, in advancing, 
they were again halted by Lord George Sackville ; that, 
in his opinion, they might have marched with more expe- 
dition, and even come up time enough to act againſt the 
enemy :. ſome other officers who were examined on this 
ſubject, agreed with the marquis in theſe ſentiments. 

Lord George, in his defence, proved, by undeniable evi- 
dence, that he never received the orders iſſued on the eve 
of the battle, nor any fort of intimation or plan of action, 
although he was certainly entitled to ſome ſuch communi— 
cation, as commander in chief of the Britiſh forces; that, 
nevertheleſs, the orders concerning the horles were obeyed 
by thoſe who received them; that lord George inſtead of 
loitering or loſing time while the troops were forming, pre— 
pared to put himſelf at the head of the cavalry on the firſt 
notice that they were in motion : that he was ſo eager to 
perform his duty, as to ſet out from his quarters without 
even waiting for an aide-du-camp to attend him, and was in 
the field before any general officer of his diviſion. He de- 
clared, that when captain Winchingrode delivered the or- 
der to form the cavalry in one line, making a third, to ad- 
vance and ſuſtain the infantry, he neither heard him ſay he 


was to march by the left, nor ſaw him point with his ſword 


to the wood through which he was to pats. Neither of 
theſe directions were obſerved by any of the aides-du-camp 
or officers then Projents except one gentleman, the perſon 
who bore witneſs to the confuſion in the looks and deport- 
ment of his lordſhip. It was proved that the ncareft and 
molt practicable way of advancing againſt the enemy was by 
the way of the windmill, to the left of the village of Halen. 
It appeared that lord George imagined this was rhe only 
way by which he ſhould be ordered to advance; that, in 
this perſuaſion, he had ſent an officer to reconnoitre the 
village of Halen, as an object of importance, as it would 
have been upon the flank of the cavalry in advancing for- 
wards ; that when he received the order from Winchin- 
grode to form the line, and advance, he ſtill imagined this 


was his rout, and, on this ſuppoſition, immediately de- 


tached an aide-du-camp to remove a regiment of Saxc- 
Gotha, which was in the front; that he ſent a ſecond to ob- 
ſerve the place where the infantry were, and a third to re- 
connoitre the enemy; that in a few minutes colonel Ligo- 
nier coming up with an order from prince Ferdinand to ad- 
vance the cavalry, his lordſhip immediately drew his ſword, 
and ordered them to march forward by the windmill. The 
colonel declared that when he delivered the order, he ad- 
ded © by the left;“ but lord George affirmed that he heard 
no ſuch direction, nor did it reach the ears of any other 
perſon then preſent, except of that officer who witneſſed to 
the ſame direction pres by Winchingrode. It was proved 
that immediately after the troops were put in motion. Co- 
lonel Fitzroy arrived with an order from prince Ferdinand, 
importing, that the Britiſh cavalry only ſhould advance by 
the left; that lord George declared their orders were con- 
tradictory, and ſeemed the more puzzled, as he under- 
ſtood that both the gentlemen came off nearly at the ſame 
time from the prince, and were probably directed to com- 
municate the ſame order, It was, therefore, natural ro 
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ſuppoſe there was a miſtake, as there might be danger in 
breaking the line, as the rout by the wood appeared more 
difficult and tedious than that by the windmill, which led 
directly through open ground to the enemy, and as he could 
not think that if a body of horſe was immediately wanted, 
the general would fend for the Britiſh, that were at the 
fartheſt extremity of the wing, rather than for the Hano- 
verian cavalry, who formed the left of the line, and conſe- 
quently were much nearer the ſcene of action. It was 
proved that lord George, in this uncertainty, relolved to ap- 
ply for an explanation to the prince in perſon, who he un- 
derſtood was at a ſmall diſtance ; that with this view, he 
{et out with all poſſible expedition; that having entered the 
wood, and perceived that the country beyond it opened 
ſooner to the left than he had imagined, and captain Smith, 
his aide-du-camp, adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould 
be put in motion, he ſent bac that gentleman, with orders 
for them to advance by the left with all poſſible diſpatch ; 
that he rode up to the general, who received him without 
any marks of diſpleaſure, and ordered him to bring up the 
whole cavalry of the right wing in a line upon the heath ; 
an oder, as the reader will perceive, quite different from 
that which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by the aide-du-camp ; 
that as the marquis of Granby had already put the ſecond 
line in motion, according to a ſeparate order which he had 
received, and the head of his column was already in view, 


coming out of the wood, lord George thought it neceflary | 


to halt the troops on the left, until the right ſhould come 
into the line, and afterwards fend them orders to march 
flower, that two regiments, which had been thrown out of 
the line, might have an opportunity to replace themſelves 
in their proper ſtations. 7 

With reſpect to the confuſion which one officer affirmed 
was perceivable in the countenance and deporiment of this 
commander, a conſiderable number of other officers then 
preſent, being interrogated by his lordſhip, unanimouſly 
declared that they ſaw no ſuch marks of confuſion, but that 
he delivered his orders with all the marks of coolneſs and 
deliberation. The candid reader will of himſelf deter- 
mine, whether a man's heart is to be judged by any change 


of his complexion, granting ſuch a change to have hap- 


pened ; whether the evidence of one witneſs, in ſuch a cale, 
will weigh againſt the concurrent teſtimony of all the of— 
ficers whofe immediate buſineſs it was to attend and ob- 
ſerve the commander: whether it was likely that an officer, 
who had been more than once in actual ſervice, and be- 
haved without reproach, ſo as to attain ſuch an eminent 
rank in the army, ſhould exhibit ſymptoms of fear and 
confuſion, when there was in reality no appearance of dan- 
ger; for none of the orders imported that he ſhould attac 
the enemy, but only advance to ſuſtain the infantry. The 
time which elapſed from the firſt order he received by cap- 
tain Winchingrode, to the arrival of colonel Ligonier, did 
not exceed eight minutes, during which bis aid-du-camp, 
captain Hugo, was employed in removing the Saxe-Gotha 
regiment from the front, by which he propoſed to advance. 
From that period till the cavalry actually marched, in con- 
ſequence of an order from lord George, the length of time 
was differently eſtimated in the opinions of different wit- 
neſſes, but, a medium, compured by the judge-advocate 
at fifteen minutes, during which the following circumſtan- 
ces were tranſacted; the troops were firſt ordered to advance 
forwards, then halted; the contradictory orders arrived 
and were diſputed; the commander deſired the two aides- 
du-camp to agree about which was the preciſe order, and 
he would obey it immediately; each inſiſting upon that 
which he had delivered, lord George haſtened to the ge- 
neral for an explanation; and, as he paſſed the wood, ſent 
bac captain Smith to the right of the cavalry, which was at 
a conſiderable diſtance; to put the Britiſh horſe in motion. 


We ſhall not pretend to determine whether the commander | 


of ſuch an important body may be exculable for heſitating, 
when he receives contradictory orders at the ſame time, eſ- 
pecially when both orders run counter to his own Judge: 
ment; whether in that cale it is allowable for him to ſuſ- 
bend the operation for a few minutes, in order to confult in 
perſon the commander in chief about a ſtep of ſuch conſe— 
quence to the preſervation of the whole army. Neither will 
we venture to decide dogmatically on the merits of the 
march, after the cavalry were put in motion; whether they 
marched two flow, or were unneceſſarily halted, in their 
way tothe heath. It was proved, indeed, that lord George 
was always remarkably flow in his movements of cavalry, 
on the eee that if horſes are blown they muſt be 
unfit for ſervice, and that the leaſt hurry is apt to diſorder 
the line of horſe to ſuch a degree, as would rob them of 
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their proper effect, and render all their efforts abortive. 
This being the ſyſtem of lord George Sackyille, it may de- 
ſerve conlideration, whether he could deviate from it on 
this delicate occaſion, without renouncing the dictates of 
his own judgement and diſcretion ; and whether he was at 
liberty to ule his own judgement, after having received the 
order to advance. After all, whether he was intentionally 
guilty, and what were the motives by which he was really 
actuated, are queſtions which his own conſcience alone can 


ſolve. Even granting him to have heſitated from perplexity, 


to have lingered from vexation, to have failed through er- 
ror of judgement, he will probably find favour with the 
candid and humane part of his fellow-ſubje&ts, when they 
reflect upon the nature of his ſituation, placed at the head 
of ſuch a body of cavalry, uninſtructed and uninformed of 
plan or circumſtance, divided from the reſt of the army, 
unacquainted with the operations of the day, chagrined with 
doubt and diſappointment, and perplexed by contradictory 
orders, neither of which he could execute without offering 
violence to his own judgement; when they conſider the en- 
deavours he uſed to maniteſt his obedience ; the laſt dil- 


tinct order which he in perſon received and executed: 


that mankind are liable to miſtakes; that the cavalry were 


not originally intended to act, as appears in the account of 


the battle, publiſhed at the Hague, by the authority of 
prince Ferdinand, expreſsly declaring that the cavalry on 
the right did not act, becauſe it was deflined to ſuſtain 


the infantry in a third line; that if it had really been de- 


ſigned for action it ought either to have been poſted in 
another place, or permitted to advance ſtrait torwards by tlie 


windmill, according to the idea of its commander; finally, 


when they recal to view the general confuſion that feems 


to have prevailed through the manœuvres of that morning, 


and remember ſome particulars of the action; that the bri- 


gades of Britiſh artillery had no orders until they applied to 
lord George Sackville, who directed them tothe ſpot where 


they acquitted themſelves with ſo much honour and effect, 


in contributing to the ſucceſs of the day; that the glory 


and advantage acquired by the few brigades of infantry, 


who may be {aid to have defeated the whole French army, 


was in no reſpect owing to any general or particular orders 
or inſtructions, but entirely flowing from the native va- 
lour of the troops, and the ſpirited conduct of their imme- 
diate commanders ; and that a great number of officers in 
the allied army, even thoſe who remained on the open 
heath, never ſaw the face of the enemy, or {aw them at ſuch 
a diſtance, that they could not diſtinguiſh more than the 
hats and the arms of the Britiſh regiments with which they 


were engaged. With reſpect to the imputation of cow- 


ardice levelled at lord Gcorge by the unthinking multitude, 
and circulated with fuch induſtry and clamour, we ought 
to conſider it as a mob-accuſation, which the braveſt of men, 
even the great duke of Marlborough, could not eſcape; 
we ought to receive it as a dangerous ſuſpicion, which 
ſtrikes at the root of character, and may blaſt that honour 
ina moment which the ſoldier has acquired in a long courte 
of painful ſervice, at the continual hazard of his life; we 
ought to diſtruſt it as a malignant charge, altogether 1n- 
conſiſtent with the former conduct of the perſon acculed, 
as well as with his ſubſequent impatience and perſeverance 
in demanding a trial, to which he never would have been 
called; a trial which, though his life was at ſtake, and his 
cauſe out of countenance, he ſuſtained with tuch courage, 
fortitude, and preſence of mind, as even his enemies them- 
{elves could not help admiring. Thus have we grven a 
ſuccinct detail of this remarkable affair, with that tpirit of 
impartiality, that ſacred regard to truth which the import— 
ance of hiſtory demands. To the belt of our recollection 
we have forgot no eſſential article of the acculation, nor 
ſuppreſſed any material circumſtance urged in defence of 
lord George Sackville. Unknown to his perſon, uncon- 
nected with his friends, unmoved by fear, unbiaſſed by in- 
tereſt, we have candidly obeyed the dictates of juſtice, and 
the calls of humanity, in our endeavours to diſſipate the 
clouds of prejudice and miſapprehenſion, warmed, perhaps, 
with an honeſt diſdain at the ungenerous, and, in our opt- 
nion, unjuſt perſecution, which, previous to his trial, an 
officer of rank, ſervice, and character, the deſcendant of 
an illuſtrious family, the ſon of a nobleman univerſally 
reſpected, a Briton, a fellow-ſubject, had undergone. | 


The court-martial having examined the evidence, and 
heard the defence, gave judgement in theſe words: The 


court, upon due conſideration of the whole matter before 
them, 1s of opinion, that lord Gorge Sackville 1s guilty of 
having diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, whom he was, by his commiſſion and inſtructions, 
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men who cheriſhed the moſt candid intentions; when they 

refleted upon the power, influence, and popularity of his 


accuſer ; the danger of aggravating the reſentment of the 


ſovereign, already too conſpicuous, and the riſk of hazard- 
ing his life on the honour and integrity of witneſſes, who 
might think their fortunes depended upon the nature of the 
evidence they ſhould give. Notwithſtanding thoſe ſug- 
geſtions lord George, ſeemingly impatient of the imputa- 
tion under which his character laboured, inſiſted upon the 
privilege of a legal trial, which was granted accordingly, 
after the judges had given it as their opinion that he might 
be tried by a court-martial, though he no longer retained 
any commiſſion in the ſervice. A court of general officers 
being appointed and aſſembled to enquire into his conduct, 
the judge-advocate gave him to underſtand that he was 
charged with having diſobeyed the orders. of prince Ferd1- 
nand, relative to the battle of Minden. That the reader 
may have the more diſtin idea of the charge, it is neceſſa- 
ry to remind him that lord George Sackville commanded 
the cavalry of the right wing, conliſting of Hanoverian and 
Britiſh horſe, difpoſed 1n two lines, the Britiſh being at the 
extremity of the right, extending to the village of Hartum : 
the Hanoverian cavalry forming the left, that reached al- 


moſt to an open wood or grove, which divided the horſe. 


from the line of infantry, particularly from that part of the 
line of infantry, conſiſting of two brigades of Britiſh foot, the 
Hanoverian guards, and Hardenberg's regiment. This 
was the body of troops which ſuſtained the hrunt of the 
battle with the moſt incredible courage and perſeverance. 
They of their own accord advanced to attac the left of the 
enemy's cavalry, through a moſt dreadful fire of artillery 
and ſmall arms, to which they were expoſed in front and 
flank ; they withſtood the repeated attacs of the whole 
French gendarmerie, whom, at length, they totally routed, 
together with a body of Saxon troops on their left, and to 
their valour the victory was chiefly owing. The ground 
from which theſe troops advanced was a kind of heath or 
plain, which opened a conſiderable way to the left, where 


the reſt of the army was formed in order of battle; but on 


the right it was bounded by the wood, on the other ſide of 
which the cavalry of the right wing was poſted, having in 
front the village of Halen, from whence the French had 
been driven by the piquets in the army there poſted, and in 
front of them a windmill, ſituated in the middle ſpace be- 
_ tween them and a battery placed on the left of the enemy. 
Early in the morning capt. Malhorti had, by order of 
prince Ferdinand, poſted the cavalry of the right wing in 
the fituation we have juſt deſcribed, the village of Hartym 
with incloſures on the right, a narrow wood on the left, the 
village of Halen in their front, and a windmill in the aud- 
dle of an open plain, which led directly to the enemy. In 
this poſition lord George Sackville was directed to remain, 
until he ſhould receive further orders; and here it was 
thoſe orders were given which he was faid to have difobey- 
ed. Indecd, he was previouſly charged with having neg- 
lected the orders of the preceding evening, which imparted 
that the horſes ſhould be ſaddled at one in the morning, 
though the tents were not to be ſtruc, nor the troops under 
arms, until they ſhould receive further orders. He was 
accuſed of having diſobeyed theſe orders, and of having 
come late into the field, after the cavalry was formed. Cap- 
tun Winchingrode, aide-du-camp to prince Ferdinand, 
declared upon oath, that while the infantry of the right 
wing were advancing towards the enemy for the ſecond 
time, he was lent with orders to lord George Sackville to 
advance with the cavalry of the right wing, and ſuſtain the 
infantry, which was going to engage, by forming the horſe 
under his command, upon the heath, in a third line behind 
the regiments; that he delivered theſe orders to lord 
George Sackville, giving him to underſtand that he ſhould 
march the cavalry through the wood or trees on his left 
to the heath where they were to be formed; that, on his re- 
turn to the heath, he met colonel Fitzroy riding at full gal- 
lop towards lord George ; and that he (Winchingrode), tol- 
lowed him bac, in order to haſten the march of the cavalry. 
Colonel Ligonier another of the prince's aides-du-camp, 
depoted that he carried orders from the general to lord 
George to advance with the cavalry, in order to profit 
from the diforder which appeared in the enemy's cavalry ; 
that lord George made no anſwer to theſe orders, but turn- 
ing to the troops, commanded them to draw their ſwords, 
and march ; that the colonel ſeeing them advance a few 
paces, on the right forwards, told his lordſhip he muſt march 
to the left; that in the mean time colonel Fitzroy arriving 
with orders for the Britiſh cayalry only to advance, lord 
George {aid the orders were contradictory, and colonel 


connoitre the enemy; that in a few minutes colonel Li 
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Ligonier replied, they differed. only in numbers, but the 
deltination of his march was the ſame, to the left. Colone! 
Fitzroy, the third aide-du-camp to prince Ferdinand, gave 
evidence, that when he told lord George it was the prince”; 
order for the Britiſh cavalry to advance towards the left, 
his lordſhip obſerved that it was different from the order 
brought by colonel Ligonier, and he could not think the 
prince intended to break the line ; that he aſked which 
way the cavalry was to march, and who was to be their 
guide; that when he (the aide-du-camp) offered to lead 
the column through the wood on the left, his lordſhip ſeem- 
ed ſtill diſſatisfied with the order, ſaying it did not agree 
with the order brought by colonel Ligonier, and dehred 
to be conducted in perſon to the prince, that he might 
have an explanation a his own mouth; a reſolution 
which was immediately executed. The next evidence, an 
officer of rank in the army, made oath that, in his opinion, 
when the orders were delivered to lord George, his lord- 
ſhip was alarmed to a very great degree, and ſeemed to be 
in the utmoſt contuſion. A certain nobleman, of high rank 
and unblemiſhed reputation, declared, that captain Win- 
chingrode having told him it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
the cavalry ſhould march, and form a line to ſupport the 
foot, he had given orders to the ſecond line to march; that 
as ſoon as they arrived gt the place where the action be- 


gan, he was met by cola Fitzroy, with an order for the 


cavalry to advance as faſt as poſſible; that in marching to 
this place, an order came to halt, until they could be joined 
by the firſt line of cavalry ; that afterwards, in advancing, 
they were again halted by Lord George Sackville ; that, 
in his opinion, they might have marched with more expe- 
dition, and even come up time enough to act againſt the 
enemy: ſome other officers who were examined on this 
ſubject, agreed with the marquis in theſe ſentiments. 
Lord George, in his defence, proved, by undeniable evi- 
dence, that he never received the orders iſſued on the eye 
of the battle, nor any ſort of intimation or plan of action, 
although he was certainly entitled to ſome ſuch communi- 
cation, as commander in chief of the Britth forces; that, 
nevertheleſs, the orders concerning the horſes were obeyed 
by thoſe who received them; that lord George inſtead of 
loitering or loſing time while the troops were forming, pre- 
pared to put himſelf at the head of the cavalry on the firſt 
notice that they were in motion: that he was fo eager to 
perform his duty, as to ſet out from his quarters without 
even waiting for an aide-du-camp to attend him, and was in 
the field before any general officer of his diviſion. He de- 
clared, that when captain Winchingrode delivered the or- 
der to form the cavalry in one line, making a third, to ad- 
vance and ſuſtain the infantry, he neither heard him ſay he 


was to march by the left, nor ſaw him point with his ſword 


to the wood through which he was to paſs. Neither of 
theſe directions were oblerved by any of the aides-du-camp 
or officers then 23 except one gentleman, the perſon 
who bore witneſs to the confuſion in the looks and deport- 
ment of his lordſhip. It was proved that the neareſt and 
moſt practicable way of advancing againſt the enemy was by 
the way of the windmill, to the left of the village of Halen. 
It appeared that lord George imagined this was rhe only 
way by which he ſhould be ordered to advance; that, in 
this perſuaſion, he had ſent an officer to reconnoitre the 
village of Halen, as an object of importance, as it would 
have been upon the flank of the cavalry in advancing for- 
wards ; that when he received the order from Winchin- 
grode to form the line, and advance, he ſtill imagined this 
was his rout, and, on this ſuppoſition, immediately de- 
tached an aide-du-camp to remove a regiment of Saxc- 
Gotha, which was in the front; that he ſent a ſecond to ob- 
ſerve the place where the infantry were, and a third to re- 
TO- 
nier coming up with an order from prince Ferdinand to ad- 
vance the cavalry, his lordſhip immediately drew his ſword, 
and ordered them to march forward by the windmill. The 
colonel declared that when he delivered the order, he ad- 
ded * by the left;“ but lord George affirmed that he heard 
no ſuch direction, nor did it reach the ears of any other 
perſon then preſent, except of that officer who witneſſed to 
the fame direction given by Winchingrode. It was proved 
that immediately 120 the troops were put in motion. Co- 
lonel Fitzroy arrived with an order from prince Ferdinand, 
importing, that the Britiſh cavalry only ſhould advance by 
the left; that lord George declared their orders were con- 
tradictory, and ſeemed the more puzzled, as he under- 
ſtood that both the gentlemen came off nearly at the ſame 
time from the prince, and were probably directed to com- 
municate the ſame order, It was, therefore, natural to 
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ſuppoſe there was a miſtake, as there might be danger in 
breaking the line, as the rout by the wood appeared more 
difficult and tedious than that by the windmill, which led 
directly through open ground to the enemy, and as he could 
not think that if a body of horſe was immediately wanted, 
the general would ſend for the Britiſh, that were at the 
fartheſt excremity of the wing, rather than for the Hano- 
yerian cavalry, who formed the left of the line, and conſe- 
quently were much nearer the ſcene of action. It was 

roved that lord George, in this uncertainty, relolved to ap- 
ply for an explanation to the prince in perſon, who he un- 
derſtood was at a ſmall diſtance ; that with this view, he 
ſet out with all poſſible expedition; that having entered the 
wood, and perceived that the country beyond it opened 
ſooner to the left than he had imagined, and captain Smith, 
his aide-du-camp, adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould 
be put in motion, he ſent bac that gentleman, with orders 
for them to advance by the left with all poſſible diſpatch ; 
that he rode up to the general, who received him without 


any marks of diſpleaſure, and ordered him to bring up the 


whole cavalry of the right wing 1n a line upon the heath ; 
an order, as the reader will perceive, quite different from 
that which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by the aide-du-camp ; 
that as the marquis of Granby had already put the ſecond 


line in motion, according to a ſeparate order which he had 


received, and the head of his column was already in view, 
coming out of the wood, lord George thought it neceſſary 
to halt the troops on the left, until the right ſhould come 
into the line, and afterwards fend them orders to march 
ſlower, that two regiments, which had been thrown out of 


the line, might have an opportunity to replace themſelves 


in their proper ſtations. 

With reſpect to the confuſion which one officer affirmed 
was perceivable in the countenance and deporiment of this 
commander, a conſiderable number of other officers then 
preſent, being interrogated by his lordſhip, unanimouſly 
declared that they faw no fuch marks of contuſion, but that 


he delivered his orders with all the marks of coolneſs and 


deliberation. The candid reader will of himſelf deter- 
mine, whether a man's heart is to be judged by any change 
of his complexion, granting ſuch a change to have hap- 
pened ; whether the evidence of one witneſs, in ſuch a cale, 
will weigh againſt the concurrent teſtimony of all the ot- 


ficers whoſe immediate buſineſs it was to attend and ob- 
ſerve the commander: whether it was likely that an officer, 


who had been more than once in actual ſervice, and be- 
haved without reproach, ſo as to attain ſuch an eminent 


rank in the army, ſhould exhibit ſymptoms of fear and 


confuſion, when there was in reality no appearance of dan- 
ger; for none of the orders imported that he ſhould attac 
the enemy, but only advance to ſuſtain the infantry. The 
time which elapſed from the firſt order he received by cap- 
tain Winchingrode, to the arrival of colonel Ligonier, did 


not exceed eight minutes, during which his aid-du-camp, 


captain Hugo, was employed in removing the Saxe-Gotha 
regiment from the front, by which he propoſed to advance. 
From that period till the cavalry actually marched, in con- 
{equence of an order from lord George, the length of time 
was differently eſtimated in the opinions of different wit- 
neſſes, but, a medium, computed by the judge- advocate 
at fifteen minutes, during which the following circumſtan- 
ces were tranſacted; the troops were firſt ordered to advance 
torwards, then halted; the contradictory orders arrived 
and were diſputed; the commander dehred the two aides- 
du-camp to agree about which was the preciſe order, and 


he would obey it immediately; each inſiſting upon that 


which he had delivered, lord George haſtened to the ge- 
neral for an explanation; and, as he paſſed the wood, ſent 
bac captain Smith to the right of the cavalry, which was at 
a conſiderable diſtance, to put the Britiſh horſe in motion. 
We ſhall not pretend to determine whether the commander 
ot ſuch an important body may be exculable for heſitating, 
when he receives contradictory orders at the ſame time, eſ- 
pecially when both orders run counter to his own Judge: 
ment; whether in that cale it is allowable for him to ſuſ- 
pend the operation for a few minutes, in order to conſult in 
perſon the commander in chief about a ſtep of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the preſervation of the whole army. Neither will 
we venture to decide dogmatically on the merits of the 
march, after the cavalry were put in motion; whether they 
marched two ſlow, or were unneceſſarily halted, in their 
way tothe heath. It was proved, indeed, that lord George 
was always remarkably ſlow in his movements of cavalry, 
on the ſuppoſition that if horſes are blown they muſt be 
unfit for ſervice, and that the leaſt hurry is apt to diſorder 
the line of horſe to ſuch a degree, as would rob them of 
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their proper effect, and render all their efforts abortive. 
This being the ſyſtem of lord George Sackyille, it may de- 
ſerve conlideration, whether he could deviate from it on 
this delicate occaſion, without renouncing the dictates of 
his own judgement and diſcretion ; and whether he was at 
liberty to ule his own judgement, after having received the 
order to advance. After all, whether he was intentionally 
guilty, and what were the motives by which he was really 
actuated, are queſtions which his own conſcience alone can 
lolve. Even granting him to have heſitated from perplexity, 
to have lingered from vexation, to have failed through er- 
ror of judgement, he will probably find favour with the 
candid and humane part of his fellow-ſubje&ts, when they 
reflect upon the nature of his ſituation, placed at the head 
of ſuch a body of cavalry, uninſtructed and uninformed of 
plan or circumſtance, divided from the reſt of the army, 
unacquainted with the operations of the day, chagrined with 
doubt and diſappointment, and perplexed by contradictory 
orders, neither of which he could execute without offering 
violence to his own judgement ; when they conſider the en- 
deayours he uſed to manifeſt his obedience; the laſt diſ- 
tinct order which he in perſon received and executed: 
that mankind are liable to miſtakes; chat the cavalry were 
not originally intended to act, as appears in the account of 
the battle, publiſhed at the Hague, by the authority of 
prince Ferdinand, expreſsly declaring that the cavalry on 


the right did not act, becauſe it was dellined to ſuſtain © 


the infantry in a third line; that if it had really been de- 
ſigned for action it ought either to have been poſted in 
another place, or permitted to advance ſtrait torwards by the 
windmill, according to the idea of its commander; finally, 


when they recal to view the general contuſion that ſeems 


to have prevailed through the manoeuvres of that morning, 
and remember ſome particulars of the action; that the bri— 
gades of Britiſh artillery had no orders until they applied to 
lord George Sackville, who directed them to the ſpot where 
they acquitted themtelves with fo much honour and effect, 
in contributing to the ſucceſs of the day; that the glory 
and advantage acquired by the few brigades of infantry, 
who may be ſaid to have defeated the whole French army, 
was in no reſpect owing to any general or particular orders 
or inſtructions, but entirely flowing from the native va- 
lour of the troops, and the ſpirited conduct of their imme- 
diate commanders ; and that a great number of officers in 
the allied army, even thoſe who remained on the open 
heath, never ſaw the face of the enemy, or ſaw them at ſuch 
a diſtance, that they could not diſtinguiſh more than the 
hats and the arms of the Britiſh regiments with which they 
were engaged. With reſpect to the imputation of cow- 
ardice levelled at lord Gcorge by the unthinking multitude, 
and circulated with ſuch induſtry and clamour, we ought 
to conſider it as a mob-accuſation, which the braveſt of men, 
even the great duke of Marlborough, could not eſcape; 
we ought to receive it as a dangerous ſuſpicion, which 
{trikes at the root of character, and may blaſt that honour 
ina moment which the ſoldier has acquired in a long courte 
of painful ſervice, at the continual hazard of his life; we 
ought to diſtruſt it as a malignant charge, altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the former conduct of the perſon acculed, 
as well as with his ſubſequent unpatience and perſeverance 
in demanding a trial, to which he never would have been 
called ; atrial which, though his life was at ſtake, and his 
cauſe out of countenance, he ſuſtained with tuch courage, 
fortitude, and preſence of mind, as even his enemies them- 
{elves could not help admiring. Thus have we given a 
ſuccinct detail of this remarkable affair, with that ſpirit ot 
impartiality, that ſacred regard to truth which the 1mport- 
ance of hiſtory demands. Po the belt of our recollection 


we have forgot no eſſential article of the accuſation, nor 


ſuppreſſed any material circumſtance urged in defence ot 
lord George Sackville. Unknown to his perſon, uncon- 
need with his friends, unmoved by fear, unbiaſſed by in- 
tereſt, we have candidly obeyed the dictates of juſtice, and 
the calls of humanity, in our endeavours to diſſipate the 
clouds of prejudice and miſapprelienſion, warmed, perhaps, 
with an honeſt diſdain at the ungenerous, and, in our opt- 
nion, unjuſt perſecution, which, previous to his trial, an 
officer of rank, ſervice, and character, the deſcendant of 
an illuſtrious family, the fon of a nobleman univerſally 
reſpected, a Briton, a fellow- ſubject, had undergone. | 

The court-martial having examined the evidence, and 
heard the defence, gave judgement in theſe words: The 
court, upon due conſideration of the whole matter before 
them, 1s of opinion, that lord Gorge Sackville 1s guilty of 
having diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunl- 
wick, whom he was, by his commiſſion. and inſtructions, 
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directed to obey as commander in chief, according to the 
rules of war, and it is the further opinion of this court, that 
the ſaid lord George Sackville is, and he his hereby ad- 
judged, unfit to ſerve his majeſty in any military capacity 
whatſoever.” His ſentence was confirmed by the king, 
who moreover ſignified his pleaſure that it ſhould be given 
out in public order, not only in Britain, but in America, 
and every quarter of the globe where any Englith troops 
happened to be, that officers, being convinced that neither 
high birth nor great employments can ſhelter offences of 
ſuch a nature, and that ſeeing they are ſubject to cenſures 
much worſe than death to a man who has any ſenſe of ho- 
nour, they may avoid the fatal conſequences ariſing from 
diſobedience of orders. To complete the diſgrace of this 
unfortunate general, his majeſty in council called for the 
council-book, and ordered the name of lord George 
Sackville to be ſtruc out of the liſt of privy-coun- 
{ellors. | 
This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by another trial, {till 
more remarkable. Laurence earl Ferrers, a nobleman of 
violent ſpirit, who had committed many outrages, and, in 
the opinion of all who knew him, given manifold proofs 
of inſanitv, at length perpetrated a murder, which ſubjected 
him to the cognizance of juſtice. His deportment to his 
Jady was ſo brutal, that application had been made to the 
houſe of peers, and a ſeparation effected by act of parlia- 
ment. Truſtees were nominated; and one mr. Johnſon, 
who had, during the beſt part of his life, been employed in 
the family, was now appointed receiver of the eſtates, at 
the earl's own requeſt. The conduct of this man, in the 
courſe of his ſtewardſhip, gave umbrage to lord Ferrers, 


whoſe diſpoſition was equally jealous and vindictive, He- 


imagined all his own family had confpired againſt his 1n- 
tereit, and that Johnſon was one of their accomplices ; 
that he had been inſtrumental in obtaining the act of parlia- 
ment, which his lordſhip confidered as a grievous hardſhip ; 

that he had diſappointed him 1n regard to a certain contract, 
about coal-mines; in a word, that there was a colluſion 
between Johnſon and the carl's adverſaries. Fired with 
theſe ſuppoſitions, he firſt exprefted his reſentment, by giv- 
ing Johnlon notice to quit the farm which he poſſeſſed on 
the eſtate; but finding the truſtees had confirmed the leaſe, 
he determined to gratify his revenge by aſſaſſination, and 
laid his plan accordingly. On Sunday the 13th of ſanu- 
ary he appointed this unhappy man to come. to his houſe 
on the Friday following, in order to peruſe papers, or ſet- 


tle accounts; and Johnſon went thither without the leaſt 


ſuſpicion of what was prepared for his reception: for al- 
though he was no ſtranger to his lordſhip's dangerous diſ- 
poſition, and knew he had ſome time before incurred his 
diſpleaſure, yet he imagined his reſentment had entirely 
ſubſided, as the carl had of late behaved to him with re- 
markable complacency. He, therefore, at the time ap- 
pointed, repaired to his lordſhip's houle of Stanton, in Lei— 
ceſterſhire, at the diſtance of a ſhort mile from his own ha- 
bitation, and was admitted by a maid ſervant. The earl 
had diſmifled every perſon in the houſe, upon various pre- 
tences, except three women, who were left in the kitchen. 
Tohnſon advancing to the door of his apartment was re- 
ceived by his lordſhip, who deſired him to walk into ano- 
ther room, where he joined him in a few minutes, and then 
the door was locked on the infide. After a great deal of 
warm expoſtulation, the earl inſiſted upon his ſubſcribing a 
paper, acknowledging himſelf a villain ; and on his refuſ- 
ing to comply with this demand, declared he would put 
him to death. In vain the unfortunate man remonſtrated 
againſt this cruel injuſtice, and deprecated the indignation 
of this furious nobleman. 
treaties, drew forth-a piſtol, which he had loaded for the 
purpoſe, and commanding him to 1mplore heaven's mercy, 
on his knees, {hot him through the body, while he remain- 


ed in that ſupplicating attitude. The conſequence of this. 


violence was not immediate death; but his lordſhip, ſee- 
ing the wretched vidim ſtill alive and ſenſible, though 
agonized with pain, felt a momentary motion of pity. He 
ordered his fervants to convey mr. Johnton up ſtairs to a 


bed, to ſend for a ſurgeon, and give immediate notice of 


the accident to the wounded man's family. When mr. 
Johnſon's daughter came to the houle, ſhe was met by the 
earl, who told her he had ſhot her father on purpoſe, and 
with deltberation. The ſame declaration he made to the 
ſurgeon, on his arrival. He ſtood by him while he exa- 
mined the wound, deſcribed the manner in which the ball 
had penetrated, and ſeemed ſurpriſed that it ſhould be 
logged within the body. When he demanded the ſurgeon's 
opinion of the wound, the operator thought proper to tem- 


He remained deaf to all his en- 
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his trial. 


poriſe, for his own ſafety, as well as for the fake of the pub. 
lic, left the earl ſhould take ſome other deſperate ſtep, c: 
endeayour to eſcape. He, therefore, amuſed him with 
hopes of Johnſon's recovery, about which he now feeme, 
extremely anxious. He ſupported his ſpirits by immogs. 
rate drinking, after having retired to another apartment 
with the ſurgeon, whom he deſired to take all pollible car. 
of his patient. He declared, however, that he did not re. 
pent of what he had done; that Johnſon was a villain, wh, 
deſerved to die; that, in caſe of his death, he (the ear!) 
would ſurrender himſelf to the houſe of peers, and take 
He ſaid he could juſtify the action to his on 
conſcience; and owned his intention was to have killed 
Johnſon outright; but as he ſtill ſurvived, and was in Pain, 
he defired that all poſſible means might be uſed for his re- 


covery. Nor did he ſeem altogether neglectful of his ow: 


ſafety; he endeavoured to tamper with the ſurgeon, and 
ſuggeſt what evidence he ſhould give when called before a 
court of juſtice. He continued to drink himſelf into , 
ſtate of intoxication, and all the cruelty of his hate ſeems. 
to return. He would not allow the wounded man to he 
removed to his own houſe, ſaying, he would keep him un 
der his own roof, that he might plague the villain. 
turned to the chamber where Johnſon. lay, infalted hin; 
with the moſt opprobrius language, threatened to ſhon: 


T 
tle ro. 


him through the head, and could hardly be reftrained from 


committing further acts of violence on the poor man, why 
was already in extremity. After he retired to bed, the fur: 
geon procured a ſufſicient number of afſiſtants, who con- 


veyed mr. Johnſon in an eaſy-chair to his own houſe, where 


he expired that ſame morning in great agonies. The fans 


ſurgeon aſſembled a number of armed men to leize the 
murderer, who at fitſt threatened refiſtance, but was ſoon 
apprehended, endeavouring to make his eſcape, and com- 
mitted to the county priſon. From thence he was con. 
veyed to London by the gaoler of Leiceſter, and conducted 
by the uſher of the black rod and his deputy into the how! 
of lords, where the coroner's inqueſt, and affidavits touch. 
ing the murder, being read, the gaoler delivered up his 


priſoner to the care of the black rod, and he was immediate 


lv committed to the Tower. He appeared very calm, com- 
poſed, and unconcerned, from the time of his being appre— 
hended; converſed cooly on the ſubject of his impriton- 


ment; made very pertinent remarks: upon the nature of 


the habeas corpus act of parliament, of which he hoped 0 
avail himſelf; and when they withdrew from the houte of 
peers, deſired he might not be viſited by any of his relations 
or acquaintances. His underſtanding, which was naturally 
good, had been well cultivated; his arguments were ratio- 
nal, but his conduct was frantic. 

The circumſtances of this aſſaſſination appeared fo cruc! 
and deliberate, that the people cried aloud for vengeance; 


and the government gave up the offender to the juſtice of 


his country. The lord-keeper Henley was appointed lord 


high-ſteward for the trial of earl Ferrers, and fart in ſtate with 


all the peers and judges in Weſtminſter-hall, which was for 
this purpoſe converted into a very auguſt tribunal. On the 
16th day of April the delinquent was brought from the 
Tower m a coach, attended by the major of the Tower, 
the gentleman-gaoler, the wardours, and a detachment of 
the foot-guards. He was brought into court about ten; 
and the lord-ſteward with the peers taking their places, he 
was arraigned aloud in the midſt of an infinite concourle of 
people, including many foreigners, who ſeemed wonder- 
fully ſtruc with the magnificence and ſolemnity of the 
tribunal. The murder was fully proved by ungquettionab!: 
evidence: but the earl pleaded inſanity of mind; and in 
order to eſtabliſh this plea, called many witneſſes to ate 
his lunacy ina variety of inſtances, which ſeemed too plain 
to indicate a diſordered imagination: unfounded jcalouly 
of plots and conſpiracies, unconnected ravings, fits 0! 
muſing, incoherent ejaculations, ſudden ſtarts of fury, 
denunciations of unprovoked revenge, frantick geſticulat!- 
ons, and a ſtrange caprice of temper, were proved to have 
diſtiaguiſhed his conduct and deportment, it appeared that 
lunacy had been a family taint, and affected divers ot 1s 
lordſhip's relations; that a ſollicitor of reputation had re- 
nounced his buſineſs, on the full perſuaſion of his being 
diſordered in his brain; that, long before this unhapp) 
event, his neareſt relations had deliberated upon the expe- 
diency of taking out a commiſſion of lungey againſt hin, 
and were prevented by no other reaſon then the apprchen— 
ſion of being convicted of fcandalum magnatum, ſhould the 
jury find his lordſhip compos mentis; a circumſtance which 
in all probability, would have happened, inaſmuch as the 


earl's madneſs did not appear in his converſation, but in his 
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conduct. A 9 8 8 of eminence, whoſe practice was con- 
fined,to perſons labouring under this infirmity, declared 
that the particulars of the earl's deportment and perſonal 
behaviour ſeemed to indicate lunacy, indeed, all his neigh- 
bours and acquaintances had long conſidered him as a mad- 
man; and a certain noble lord declared in the houſe of 


72 50 when the bill of ſeparation was on the carpet, that he 


ook ed upon him in the light of a maniac; and that, if ſome 
effectual ſtep was not taken to diveſt him of the power of 
doing miſchief, he did not doubt but that one day they 
ſhould have occaſion to try him for murder. The lawyers 
who managed the proſecution in behalf of the crown endea- 
youred to invalidate the proots of his lunacy, by obſerving, 
that his lordſhip was never ſo much deprived of his reaſon 
but that he could diſtinguiſh between good and evil; that 
the murder he had committed was the effect of revenge for a 
conceived injury of ſome time ſtanding; that themalice was 
deliberate, and the plan artfully conducted; that immedi- 
ately after the deed was perpetrated the earl's converſation 
and reaſoning was cool and conſiſtent, until he drank him- 
ſelf into a ſtate of intoxication; that, in the opinion of the 
greateſt lawyers, no criminal can avail himſelf of the plea 
of lunacy, provided the crime was committed during a lu- 
cid interval : but his lordthip, far from exhibiting any 
marks of inſanity, had, in the courſe of this trial, diſplayed 
uncommon underſtanding and lagacity in examining the 
witnefles, and making many ſhrewd and pertinent obſer- 
vations on the evidence which was given. Theſe ſenti- 
ments were conformable to the opinion of the peers, who 
unanimouſly declared him guilty.— After all, in examining 
the vicious actions of a man who has betrayed manifeſt and 
manifold ſymptoms of inſanity, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe which are committed during the lucid interval. The 
ſuggeſtions of madneſs are ofter momentery and tranſient : 
the determinations of a lunatic, though generally raſh and 
inſtantancous, are ſometimes the reſult of artful contri- 
vance ; but there is alſo an abſurdity which is the criterion 
of the diſeaſe, either in the premiſes or concluſion. The 


earl, it is true, had formed a deliberate plan for the per- 


tration of the murder; but he had taken no precautions 
L his own ſaſety or eſcape: and this neglect will the more 
plainly appear to have heen the criterion of inſanity, if we 
reflect that he juſtified what he had done as a meritorious 
action; and declared he would, upon mr. Johnſon's death, 
furrender himſelf to the houſe of lords. Had he been im- 
pelled to this violence by a ſudden guſt of pafſion, it could 
not be expected that he ſhould have taken any meaſure for 
his own preſervation ; but 1t was the execution of a deli- 
berate ſcheme, and his lordſhip was by no means defective 
in pain of ingenuity, he might eaſily have contrived means 
for concealing the murder, unti] he ſhould have accom- 
pliſhed his 5 Jon and, in our opinion, any other than a 
madman would either have taken ſome ſuch meaſures, or 
formed ſome plan for the concealment of his own guilt. The 
deſign itſelf ſeems to have been rather an intended ſacrifice 
to juſtice than a gratification of revenge. Neither do we think 
that the ſanity of his mind was aſcertained by the accuracy 
and deliberation with which he made his remarks, and ex- 
amined the evidence at his trial. The influence of his 
phrenzy might by paſt; though it was no ſign of ſound rea- 
fon to ſupply the proſecutor with ſuch an argument to his 
prejudice. Had his judgement been really unimpaired, 
he might have aſſumed the maſque of lunacy for his own 
prefervation. | | | 

The trial was continued for two days; and on the third 
the lord-ſteward, after having made a ſhort ſpeech touch- 


ing the heinous nature of the offence, pronounced the fame - 


ſentence of death upon the earl which malefactors of the 
loweſt claſs undergo; that from the Tower, in which he 
was impriſoned, he ſhould on the Monday tollowing, be 
led to the common place of execution, there to be hanged 
by the nec, and his body be afterwards diflected and anato- 
mized. This laſt part of the ſentence ſeemed to ſhoc the 


criminal extremely: he changed colour, his jaw quivered, 


and he appeared to be in great agitation; but during the re- 
maining part of his life he behaved with ſurprizing compo- 
ſure, and even unconcern. After he had received ſentence, 
the lords his judges, by virtue of a power veſted in them, 
reſpited his execution for one month, that he might have 
time to ſettle his temporal and. ſpiritual concerns. Before 
ſentence was paſſed, the earl read a paper, in which he 
begged pardon of their lordſhips for the trouble he had 
given, as well as for wed againſt his own inclination, 

pleaded lunacy at the. requeſt of his friends. He thanked 
them for the candid trial with which he had been indulged, 
and entreated their lordſhips to recommend him to the king 
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for mercy. He afterwards ſent a letter to his majeſty, re- 
monſtrating, that he was the repreſentative, of a very an- 
cient and honourable family, which had been allied to the 
crown ; and requeſting, that if he could not be favoured 
with the ſpecies of death, which, in caſes of treaſon, dil- 
tinguiſhes the nobleman from the plebian, he might at leaſt, 
out of conſideration for his family, be allowed to ſuffer in 
the Tower, rather than at the common place of execution; 
but this indulgence was refuſed. From his return to the 
Tower to the day of his execution he betrayed no mark of 
apprehenſion or impatience ; but regulated his affairs with 
preciſion, and converſed without concern or teſtraint. 

On the 5th day of May, his body being demanded by 


the ſheriffs at the Tower-gate, in contequence of a writ 


under the great {cal of England, directed to the lieutenant 
of the Tower, his lordſhip defired permiſſion to go in his 
own landau, and appeared gaily drelled in a light-coloured 
{uit of clothes, embroidered with filver. He was attended 
in the landau by one of the ſheriffs, and the chaplain of the 
Tower, followed by the chariots of the ſheriffs, a mourning- 
coach and fix filled with his friends, and a hearfe for the 
conveyance of his body. He was guarded by a poſſe of 
conſtables, a party of horſe-grenadiers, and a detachment 
of infantry; and in this manner the proceſſion moved from 
the Tower, through an infinite concourſe of people, to 
Tyburn, where the gallows, and a tcaffold erected under 
it, appeared covered with blac baile. The earl behaved 
with great compoſure to mr. Sheriff Vaillant, who attended 


him in the landau: he oblerved that the gaiety of his ap- 


parel might ſeem odd on ſuch an occalion ; but that he had 
particular reaſons for wearing that {uit of clothes: he took 
notice of the vaſt multitude which crouded around him, 
brought thither, he tuppoled, by curioſity to fee a noble- 
man hanged: he told the ſheriff he had applied to the king, 
by letter, that he might be permitted to die in the Tower, 
where the earl of Eflex, one of his anceſtors, had been be- 
headed in the reign of queen Elizabeth; an application 
which, he faid, he had made with the more confidence, as 
he had the honour to quarter part of his majeſty's arms.“ 
He expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at being executed as a com- 
mon felon, expoled to the eye of ſuch a multitude. The 
chaplain, who had never been admitted to him before, 
hinted that ſome account of his lordſhip's ſentiments on 
religion would be expected by the public, he made anſwer, 
that he did not think himſelf accountable to the public for 
his private ſentiments; that he had always adored one God, 
the creator of the univerle: and with reſpect to any parti- 
cular opinions of his own, he had never propagated them, 
or endeavoured to make proſelytes, becauſe he thought it 
was criminal to diſturb the eſtabliſhed religion of his coun- 
try, as lord Bolingbroke had done, by the publication of his 
writings. He added, that the great number of ſects, and 
the multiplication of religious diſputes, had almoſt baniſh- 
ed morality. With regard to his crime for which he tut- 
fered, he declared that he had no malice againſt mr: John- 
ſon; and that the murder was owing to a perturbation of 


mind, occaſioned by a variety of croftes and vexations. 


When he approached the place of execution, he expreſſed 
an earneſt deſire to {ce and take leave of a certain perſon 
who waited in a coach; a perſon for whom he entertained 
the molt ſincere regard and affection: but the ſheriff pru- 
dently oblerving that ſuch an interview might ſhoc him, at 
a time when he had occaſion for all his fortitude and recol- 
lection, he acquieſced in the juſtneſs of the remark, and 
delivered to him a pocket-book, a ring and a purſe, defir- 
ing they might be given to that perſon, whom he now de- 
clined ſeeing. On his arrival at Tyburn he came out of the 
landau, and aſcended the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep and un- 
daunted countenance. He refuſed to join the chaplain in 
his devotion ; but kneeling with him on blac cuſhions, he 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, which he ſaid, he had always 
admired; and added with great emergency, * O Lord, for- 
give me all my errors, pardon all my fins.” After this ex- 
erciſe, he preſented his watch to mr. Sheriff Vailant, thank- 
ed him and the other gentleman for all their civilities: and 
ſignified his defire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, 
in Leiceſterſhire. Finally, he gratified the executioner 
with a purſe of money: then the halter being adjuſted to 
his nec, he ſtepped upon a little ſtage, erected upon ſprings, 
on the middle of the ſcaffold, and the cap being pulled 
over his eyes, the ſheriff made a ſignal, at which the ftage 
fell from under his feet, and he was left ſuſpended. His 
body, having hung an hour and five minutes, was cut down, 
placed in the hearle, and conveyed to the public theatre 
for diſſection, where being opened, and lying for ſome 
days as the ſubject of a public urs, at length it was car- ' 
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ried off, and priyately interred. Without all doubt, this 


unhappy nobleman's diſpoſition was ſo dangerouſly miſ- 
chievous, that it became neceflary for the good of ſociety, 
either to confine him for life, as an incorrigible lunatic, or 
give him up at once as a facrifice to juſtice. Perhaps, it 
might be no abſurd nor unreaſonable regulation in the le- 
giſſature, to diveſt all lunatics of the privilege of inſanity, 
and in cates of enormity, ſubject them to the common pe- 
nalties of the law; for though, in the eye of caſuiſtry, con- 
ſciouſneſs mult enter into the conſtitution of guilt, the con- 
ſequences of murder committed by a meniac may be as 
pernicious to ſociety as thoſe of the moſt criminal and de- 
liberate aſſaſſination: and the puniſhment of death can be 
hardly deemed unjuſt or rigorous, when inflicted upon a 
miſchievous being, diveſted of all the perceptions of reaſon 
and humanity. At any rate, as the nobiliry of England 
are raiſed by many illuſtrious diſtinctions above the level of 
plebeians, and as they are eminetly diſtinguſhed from them 
in ſuffering puniſhment for high-treaſon, which the law 
confiders as the moſt atrocious crime that can be committed, 
it might not be unworthy of the notice of the legiflature to 
deliberate whether ſome pre-eminence ought not to be ex- 
tended to noblemen convicted of other crimes; in order to 
alleviate as much as poſſible the diſgrace of noble families; 
which have deſerved well of their contry; to avoid any 
circumſtances that may tend to diminiſh the luſtre of the 
Engliſh nobility in the eyes of foreign nations; or to bring 
itinto contempt with the common people of our own, alrea- 
dy too licentious, and prone to aboliſh thoſe diſtinctions 
which ſerve as the baſis of decorum, order, and ſubordination. 

Homicide is the reproach of England: one would ima- 
gine there is ſomething in the climate of this country, that 
not only diſpoſes the natives of this inhuman outrage, 
but even infects foreigners who reſide among them. Cer- 
tain it is, high paſſions will break out into the moſt enor- 
mous violences in that country where they are leaſt con- 
trouled by the reſtraint of regulation and diſcipline; and 


it is equally certain, that in no civilized country under the 


ſun there is ſuch a relaxation of diſcipline, either religious 
or civil, as in England. The month of Auguſt produced 
a remarkable inſtance of deſperate revenge, perpetrated by 
one Stirn, a native of Heile-Caflel, inflamed and exaſpe- 
rated by a falſe punctilio of honour. This unhappy young 
man was deſcended of a good family, and poſſeſſed many 
accompliſhments both of mind and perton : but his cha- 
racter was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a jealous ſenſibility, as 
rendered him unhappy in himſelf, and difagreeable to his 
acquaintance, after having for ſome years performed the 
office of uſher in a boarding- ſchool, he was admitted to the 
houſe of one mr. Matthews, a ſurgeon, 1n order to teach 
him the claſſics, and inſtruct his children in muſic, which 
he perfectly underſtood, he had not long reſided in his family 
when the furgeon took umbrage at ſome part of his conduct 
taxed him roughly with fraud and ingratitude, and inſiſted 
upon his removing to another lodging. Wheather he re- 
jected this intimation, or found difficulty in procuring an- 
other apartment, the ſurgeon reſolved to expel him by 
violence, called in the aſſiſtance of a peace- officer, and 
turned him out into the ſtreet in the night, after having 
loaded him with the moſt provoking reproaches. Theſe 
injuries and difgraces operating upon a mind jealous by 
nature, and galled by adverſity, produced a kind of phren- 
zy of reſentment, and took the deſperate reſolution of ſa- 
crificing mr. Matthews to his revenge. Next day, having 
provided a caſe of piſtols, and charged them for the oc- 
cation, he re-enforced his rage by drinking an unulual 
quantity of wine, and repaired in the evening to a public- 
houſe, which mr. Matthews frequented in the neighbour— 
hood of Hatton-Garden. There he accordingly found the 
unhappy victim fitting with ſome of his friends; and the 
ſurgeon, inſtead of paliating his former conduct, began to 
znſult him a freſh with the moſt opprobrious invectives. 
Stirn, exaſperated by this additional indignity, pulled his 
piſtols from his boſom, ſhot the ſurgeon, who immediately 
expired, and diicharged the other at his own breaſt, though 
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his confuſion was ſuch that it did not take effect. He was 
apprehended on the ſpot, and conveyed to priſon, where 
for ſome days, he refuſed all kind of ſuſtenance, but after. 
wards became more compoſed. At his trial he pleaded in- 
ſanity of mind; but being found guilty, he reſolved to an. 
ticipate the execution of the ſentence. That ſame even. 
ing he drank poiſon; and notwithſtanding all the reme— 
dies that could be adminiſtered, died in ſtrong convulſions, 
His body was publicly diſſected, according to the ſentence 
of the law, and afterwards interred with thoſe marks of in. 
dignity which are reſerved for the perpetrators of ſuicide. 
We ſhall cloſe the domeſtic occurrences of this year with 
an account of two incidents, which, though of a very dit. 
ferent nature in reſpect of each other, nevertheleſs concur. 
red in demonſtrating that the internal wealth and vigour of 
the nation were neither drained nor diminiſhed by the 
enormous expence and inconveniencies of the war. The 
committee appointed to manage the undertaking for a new 
bridge over the river Thames at Black-Friars having re- 
ceived and examined a variety of plans preſented by differ. 
ent artiſts, at length gave the preterence to the deſign of one 
mr. Mylne, a young architect, a native of North-Britain, 
Juſt returned from the proſecution of his ſtudies at Rome, 
where he had gained the prize in the capital, which the aca- 
demy of that city beſtows on him who produces the moſt 
beautiful and uſeful plan on a given ſubject of architecture. 
This young man being in London, on his return to his 
own country, was adviſed to declare himſelf a candidate 
for the ſuperintendency of the new bridge; and the plan 
which he preſented was approved and adopted. The 
place being already aſcertained, the lord-mayor of London 
attended by the committee, and a great concourſe of peo- 
ple, repaired to Black-Friars, and laid the firſt ſtone of the 
bridge, placing upon it a plate, with an inſcription, which 
does more honour to the public ſpirit of the undertakers than 
to the claſſical taſte of the author f. The other inſtance 
that denoted the wealth and ſpirit of the nation, was the in- 
difference and unconcern with which they bore the loſs of a 
vaſt magazine of naval ſtores belonging to the dock-yard at 
Portſmouth, which, in the month of July, was ſet on fire by 
lightening, and conſiſting of combuſtibles, burned with ſuch 


fury, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the workmen 


in the yard, the ſailors in the harbour, and the troops in the 
town, that before a ſtop was put to the conflagration, it 
had conſumed a variety of {tores, to an immenſe value. 


The 1 however, was ſo immediately repaired, that 


it had no ſort of effect in diſconcerting any plan, or even 
in retarding any naval preparations. | 

How important theſe preparations muſt have been may 
be judged from the prodigious increaſe of the navy, which, 
at this juncture, amounted to 120 ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, fireſhips, ſloops, bombs, and tenders. Of theſe 
capital ſhips, 17 were ſtationed in the Eaſt-Indies, 20 tor 
the defence of the Weſt-India iſlands, 12 in North-Ameri- 


ca, 10 in the Mediterranean, and 61, either on the coaſt of 


France, in the harbours of England, or cruiſing in the 
Engliſh ſeas for the protection of the Britiſh commerce. 
Notwithſtanding theſe numerous and powerful armaments, 
the enemy, who had not a ſhip of the line at ſea, were fo alert 
with their ſmall privateers and armed veſſels, that, in the 


beginning of this year, from the iſt of March to the roth of 
June, they had made prize of 200 veſſels belonging to 


Great-Britain and Ireland. The whole number of thijs 
taken by them, from the iſt day of June, in the year 1756, 
to the 1ſt of June in the preſent year, amounted to 2539: 
of theſe 78 were privateers, 321 were re-taken, and about 
the fame number ranſomed. In the ſame fpace of time, 
the Britiſh cruiſers had made captures of 944 veſſels, in- 
cluding 242 privateers, many fiſhing boats and ſmall coal?- 
ers, the value of which hardly defrayed the expence of con- 
demnation. That ſuch a ſmall proportion of ſhips ſhould 
be taken from the enemy is not at all ſurpriſing, when we 


conſider the terrible ſhocs their commerce had previouſly . 


received, and the great number of their mariners impriſoned 
in England: but the prodigious number of Britiſh velle!: 
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taken by their petty coaſting privateers, in the face of ſuch 
mighty armaments, numerous cruiſers, and convoys, ſeems 
to argue, that either the Engliſh ſhips of war were inactive 
or improperly diſpoſed, or that the merchants hazarded 
their ſhips without convoy. Certain it is in the courſe of 
this year we find fewer prizes taken from the enemy, and 
fewer exploits achieved at ſea, than we had occaſion to re- 
cord in the annals of the paſt, Not that the preſent year 
is altogether barren of events which redound to the honour 
of our marine commanders, We have, in recounting the 
tranſa&tions of the preceding year, mentioned a ſmall ar- 
mament equipped at Dunkirk, under the command of M. 
de Thurot, who, 1n ſpight of all the vigilance of the Britiſh 
commander ſtationed in the Downs, found means to eſcape 
from the harbour in the month of October laſt, and arrived 
at Gottenburgh, in Sweden, from whence he proceeded to 
Bergen, in Norway. His inſtructions were to make occa- 
honal deſcents upon the coaſt of Ireland, and, by dividing 
the troops, and diſtract ing the attention of the government 
in that kingdom, to facilitate the enterprize of M. de Con- 
flans, the fate of which we have already narrated. The 
original armament of Thurot conſiſted of five ſhips, one of 
which, called the Mareſchal de Belleiſle, was mounted with 
44 guns; the Begon, the Blond, the Terpſichore, had 
30 guns each, and the Marante carried 24. The number 
of ſoldiers put on board this little fleet did not excecd 
1270, excluſive of marines to the number of 700; but 200 
of the troops were ſent fic on ſhore, before the armament 
failed from Dunkirk ; and in their voyage between Gotten- 
burgh and Bergen they loſt company of the Begon, during 
a violent ſtorm. The leverity of theweather detained them 
19 days at Bergen, at the expiration of which they tet ſail 

for the weſtern iſlands of Scotland,- and diſcovered the 
northern part of Ireland in the latter end of January. The 
intention of Thurot was to make a deſcent about Derry; 
but before this detign could be executed, the weather 
growing tempeſtuous, and the wind blowing off ſhore, 
they were driven out to ſea, and in the night loſt fight of 
the Marante, which never joined them in the ſequel. After 
having been tempeſt - beaten for ſome time, and expoſed to a 
very ſcanty allowance of proviſion, the officers requeſted of 
Thurot that he would return to France, leſt they thould all 


periſh by famine ; but he lent a deaf car to this propoſal, 


and frankly told them he could not return to France with- 
out having ſtruc ſome ſtroke for the ſervice of his country. 
| Nevertheleſs in hopes of meeting with {ome refreſhment, 
he ſteered to the iſland of Ifla, where the troops were land- 
ed, and here they found blac cattle, and a ſmall ſupply of 
oatmeal, for which they paid a reaſonable price; and it 
mult be owned, Thurot himſelf behaved with great mode- 
ration and generoſity. | | | 
While this fpirited adventurer ſtruggled with theſe 
wants and difficulties, his arrival in thoſe feas filled the 
whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies of regular troops and 
militia were poſted along the coaſts of Ireland and Scot- 
land ; and beſides the {quadron of commodore Boys, who 
failed to the northward on purpole to purſue the enemy, 
other ſhips of war were ordered to {cour the Britiſh channel, 
and cruize between Scotland and Ireland. The weather 
no ſooner permitted Thurot to purſue his deſtination, than 
he failed from Ifla to the bay of Carrickfergus, 1n Ireland, 
and made all the neceſſary preparations for a deſcent; 
which was accordingly effected with 600 men, on the 21ſt 
day of February. Licutenant-colonel Jennings, who com- 
manded 4 companies of raw undiſciplined men at Carrick- 
fergus, having received information that three {hips had 
anchored about two miles and a half from the caſtle, which 
was ruinous and defenceleſs, immediately detached a party 
to make obſervations, and ordered the French priſoners 
there confined to be removed to Belfaſt. Mean while, the 
enemy landing without oppoſition, advanced towards the 
town, which they found as well guarded as the nature of 
the place, which was entirely open, and the circumſtances 
of the Engliſh commander, would allow. A regular attac 
was carried on, and a ſpirited defence mades, until the 
ammunition of the Engliſh failed: then colonel Jennings 


retired in order to the cattle, which, however, was in all 


reſpects untenable ; for, beſides a breach in the wall near 
350 feet wide, they found themſelves deſtitute of proviſion 
and ammunition. Nevertheleſs, they repulſed the aflai— 
lants in their firſt attac even after the gate was burſt open, 


One circumſtance that attended this diſpute deſerves to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity, as an inſtance of that courage, mingled with humanity, which con- 
ſtitates true heroiſm. While the French and Engliſh were hotly engaged in 
one of the ftreets, a little child ran playfully between them, having no idea 
of the danger to which it was expoſed : a common ſoldier of the enemy, per- 
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and ſupplied the want of ſhot with ſtones and rubbiſh. At 
length the colonel and his troops were obliged to ſurrender, 
on condition that they thould not be ſcur prifoners to 
France, but be ranſomed, by {ending thither an equal num- 
ber of French priſoners from Great-Britain or Ireland: 
that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor the town of 
Carrickfergus plundered or burned, on condition that the 
mayor and corporation thould turniſh the French troops 
with neceſſary proviſions. The enemy, after this exploit, 
did not preſume to advance farther into the country; a 
ſtep which indeed they could not have taken with any re- 
gard to their own ſafety; for by this time a conliderable 
body of regular troops was aiſembled ; and the people of 
the country manifeſted a laudable ſpirit of loyalty and re- 
ſolution, crowding in great numbers to Belfaſt, to offer 
their leryice againſt the invaders. Theſe circumſtances, to 


which the enemy were no ſtrangers, and the defcat of Con- 


flans, which they had allo learned, obliged them to quit 
their conqueſt, and re-embark with fome precipitation, 
after having laid Carrickfergus under! 
tion. 


The fate they eſcaped on ſhore they ſoon met with at 


ſea. Captain John Elliot, who commanded three frigates 
at Kinſale, and had, in the courfe of this war, more than 
once already diſtinguiſhed himſelt, even in his early youth, 
by extraordinary acts of valour, was informed by a diſ- 
patch from the duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 


land, that three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor in the 


bay of Carrickfergus, and thither he immediately ſhaped 


his courſe in the ſhip Aolus, accompanied by the Pallas. 


and Brilliant, under the command of the captains Cle- 
ments and Logic. On the 28th day of February they deſ- 
cried the enemy, and gave chaſe, in fight. of the iſle of 
Mann; and about nine in the morning, captain Elliot, in 
his own ſhip, engaged the Belleiſle, commanded by Thu— 
rot, although conſiderably his fuperior in {ticngth of men, 


number of guns, and weight of metal. In a few minutes 


his conſorts were allo engaged with the other two ſhips of 


i 


the encmy. After a warm action, maintained with great 


ſpirit on all fides for an hour and. a half, captain Klliot's 


lieutenant boarded the Bellcitle, and ſtriking her colours 
with his own hand, the commander tubmitted : his exam- 
ple was immediately followed by the French captains, and 
the Englith commodore, taking poſlcſhon of his prizes, con- 
veyed them into the bay of Ramiay, in the iſle of Mann, 
that their damage might be repaired. Though the Bel- 
leiſle was very leaky, and had loit her boltſpit, mizen-malt, 
and main-yard, in all probability the victory would not 
have been ſo.cafily obtained, had not the gallant Thurot 
fallen during the action. The victor had not even the 
conſolation to perform the laſt offices to his brave enemy; 
for his body was thrown into the ſea by his own people in 
the hurry of the engagement. The loſs on the fide of the 
Engliſh did not exceed 40 men killed and wounded, where- 
as above 3oo of the enemy were flain or difabled. The 


ſervice performed on this occation was deemed ſo effential 


to the peace and commerce of Ireland, that the thanks of 
the houſe of commons in that kingdom were voted to the 
conquerors of Thurot, as well as to lieutenant-colonel 
Jennings, for his ſpirited bchaviour at Carrickfergus; and 
the freedom of the city of Cork was preſented in ſilver 
boxes to the captains Elliot, Clements, and Logic. The 
name of Thurot was become. terrible to all the trading 
ſea-ports of Great-Britain and Ireland; and therefore the 
defeat and capture of his ſquadron were celebrated with as 
hearty rejoicings as the molt important victory could have 
produced. 

In the beginning of April another engagement between 
four frigates, {till more equally matched, had a different 
iſſue, though not leſs honourable for the Britiſh comman- 
ders. Captain Skinner, of the Biddeford, and captain 
Kennedy, of the Flamborough, both frigates, ſailed on a 
cruize from Liſbon; and on the 4th day of April fell in 
with two large French frigates, convoy to a fleet of mer- 
chant-ſhips, which the Engliſh captains immediately re- 
ſolved to engage. The enemy did not decline the battle, 
which began about half an hour after ſix in the evening, 
and raged with great fury till eleven. By this time the 
Flamborough had . loſt ſight of the Biddeford, and the fri- 
gate with which captain Kennedy was engaged bore away 
with all the ſail ſhe could carry. He purſued her till noon 


ceiving the life of this poor innocent at ſtake, grounded his piece, advanced 
deliberately between the lines of fire, took up the child in his arms, conveyed 


it to a place of ſafety ; then ceturning to his place, reſumed his mutket and. 


renewed his hoſtility, 


noderate contribu— 
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tained its former importance. The French emiſſaries from 


the next day, when ſhe had left him ſo far a- ſtern, that he 
loſt ſight of her, and returned to Liſbon, with the loſs of 15 
men killed and wounded, including the lieutenant of ma- 
rines, and conſiderable damage both in her hull and rig- 
ging. In three days he was joined by the Biddeford, which 
had alſo compelled her antagoniſt to give way, and pur- 
ſued her till ſhe was out of fight. In about an hour 
after the action began, captain Skinner was killed by a 
cannon-ball, and the command devolved to lieutenant 
Knollis, ſon to the earl of Banbury ®, who maintained the 
battle with great ſpirit, even after he was wounded, until 
he received a ſecond ſhot in his body, which proved mor- 
tal. Then the maſter aſſuming the direction, continued the 
engagement with equal reſolution, until the enemy made 
his x Lag which he the more eaſily accotnpliſhed, as the 
Biddeford was diſabled in her maſts and rigging. 


The bravery of five Iriſhmen and a boy, belonging to 


the crew of a ſhip from Waterford, deſerves commemora- 
tion. The veſſel, in her return from Bilboa, laden with 
brandy and iron, being taken by a French privateer off 
Uchant, about the middle of April, the captors removed 
the maſter, and all the hands but theſe five men and the 
boy, who were left to aſſiſt nine Frenchmen in navigating 
the veſſel to France. The ſtout Hibernians immediately 
formed a plan of inſurrection, and executed it with ſucceſs. 
Four of the French mariners being below dec, three aloft 
among the rigging, one at the helm, another walking the 
dec, Brian, who headed the enterprize, tripped up the heels 
of the French ſteerſman, ſeiſed his piſtol, and diſcharged it 
at him who walked the dec, but mifling the mark, he 
knocked him down with the butt-end of the piece. At the 
ſame time hollowing to his confederates below, they aſſail- 
ed the enemy with their own broad ſwords, and ſoon com- 
pelling them to ſubmit, came upon dec, and ſhut the 
hatches. Brian being now in poſſeſſion of the quarter dec, 
thoſe who were aloft called for quarter, and ſurrendered 
without oppoſition. The Iriſh having thus obtained a 
complete victory, almoſt without bloodſhed, and ſecured 
the priſoners, another difficulty occurred : neither Brian 
nor any of his aſſociates could read or write, or knew the 
leaſt principle of navigation; but ſuppoſing his courſe to be 
north, he ſteered at venture, and the firſt land he made 
was the neighbourhood of Youghall, where he happily ar- 
rived with his priſoners. | 

The only confiderable damage ſuſtained by the navy of 
Great-Britain, ſince the commencement of this year, was 
the loſs of the Ramillies, a magnificent ſhip of the ſecond 
rate, belonging to the ſquadron which admiral Boſcawen 
commanded on the coaſt of France, in order to watch the 


motions and diſtreſs the commerce of that reſtleſs, enter- 


prizing enemy. In the beginning of February a ſeries of 
ſtormy weather obliged the admiral to return from the bay 
of Quiberon to Plymouth, where he arrived with much 
difficulty ; but the Ramillies overſhot the entrance to the 
Sound, and being embayed near a point called the Bolt- 
head, about four leagues higher up the channel, was daſh- 
ed in pieces among the rocs, after all her anchors and ca- 


bles had given way. All her officers and men, amounting 


to 700, periſhed on this occaſion, except one mid{hipman 
and 25 mariners, who had the good fortune to ſave them- 
ſelves by leaping on the rocs as the hull was thrown for- 
wards, and raiſed up by the ſucceeding billows. Such 
were the moſt material tranſactions of the year relating to 
the Britiſh empire in the ſeas of Europe. 
We ſhall know tranſport the reader to the continent of 
North-America, which, as the theatre of war, {till main- 


d Five ſons of this nobleman were remarkably diſtinguiſhed in this war. 
The fourth and fifth were dangerouſly wounded at the battle of Minden: the 
fecond was hurt in the reduction of Guadaloupe : lord Wallingworth, 
the eldeſt, received a ſhot at Carrickfergus; and the third was flain in this 
engagement. | g 

i This attempt was conducted in the following manner, having doubtleſs 
been concerted with the 22 hoſtages who reſided in the fort. On the 16th 
day of February, two Indian women appearing at Keowee, on the other ſide 
of the river, mr. Dogharty, one of the officers of the fort, went out to aſk 
them what news. While he was engaged in converſation with theſe females, 
the great Indian warrior Ocunniſtota joining them, defired he would call 
the commanding officer, to whom, he ſaid, he had ſomething to propoſe. 
Accordingly, lieutenant Cotymore appearing, accompanied by enſign Bell, 
Dogharty, and Foſter the interpreter, Ocunnaſtota told him he had ſome- 
thing of conſequence to impart to the governor, whom he purpoſed to viſit, 
and deſired he might be attended by a white man, as a ſafe-guard. The 
lieutenant afſuring him he ſhould have a ſafeguard, the Indian declared he 
would then go and catch a horſe for him; ſo ſaying, he ſwung a bridle thrice 
over his head, as a fignal, and immediately 25 or 30 muſquets, from different 
ambuſcades, were diſcharged at the Engliſh officers. Mr Cotymore re- 
ceived a ſhot in his left breaſt, and in a few days expired ; mr. Bell was 
wounded in the calf of the leg, and the interpreter in the buttoc. Enfign 


Milne, who remained in the fort, was no ſooner informed of this treachery, 


than he ordered the ſoldiers to ſhackle the hoſtages ; in the execution of which 
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the province of Louiſiana had exerciſed their arts of inſi. 
nuation with ſuch ſucceſs among the Cherokees, a nume. 
rous and powerful nation of Indians, ſettled on the con- 
fines of Virginia and Carolina, that they had infringed the 
peace with the Engliſh towards the latter end of the laſt 
year, and begun hoſtilities, by plundering, maſſacring, and 
{calping ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects of the more ſouthern pro. 
vinces. Mr Lyttelton, governor of South-Carolina, hay. 
ing received information of theſe outrages, obtained the 
neceflary aids from the aſſembly of his province, for main. 
taining , a conſiderable body of forces, which was. raiſed 
with great expedition. He marched in the beginning of 
October, at the head of 800 provincials, re-enforced with 
300 regular troops, and penetrated into the heart of the 
country poſſeſſed by the Cherokees, who were ſo much in. 
timidated by his vigour and diſpatch, that they ſent a de- 
putation of their chiefs to ſue for peace, which was re- 
eſtabliſhed by a new treaty, dictated by the Engliſh g9- 
vernor. They obliged themſelves to renounce the French 
intereſt; to deliver up all the ſpies and emiflaries of that 


nation then reſident among them; to ſurrender to juſtice 


thoſe of their own people who had been concerned in mur- 
dering and ſcalping the Britiſh ſubjects; and for the per- 
formance of theſe articles 22 of their head men were put as 


hoſtages into the hands of the governor. So little regard, 


however, was paid by theſe ſavages to this folemn accom- 
modation, that mr. Lyttelton had been returned but a few 
days from their country, when they attempted to ſurpriſc 
the Engliſh fort Prince-George, near the the frontiers of 
Carolina, by going thither in a body, on pretence of de- 


livering up ſome murderers; but the commanding officer 


perceiving ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances in their behayi- 
our, ated with ſuch vigilance and circumſpection as en- 
tirely fruſtrated their deſign i. Thus diſappointed, they 
wreaked their vengeance upon the Engliſh ſubje&s trad- 
ing in their country, all of whom they butchered without 
mercy. Not contented with this barbarous ſacrifice, they 
made incurſions to the Britiſh ſettlements at the Long 
Lanes, and the forks of the Broad-River, and maſſacred 
about 40 defenceleſs coloniſts, who repoſed themſelves in 
full ſecurity on the peace ſo lately ratified. As views of 
intereſt could not have induced them to act in this manner, 
and their revenge had not been inflamed by any freſh pro- 


vocation, theſe violences muſt be imputed to the inſtiga- 


tion of French incendiaries; and too plainly evinced the 


neceſſity of crowning our American conqueſts with the 
reduction of Louiſiana, from whence theſe emiſſaries were 


undoubtedly diſpatched. | 

The cruelty and miſchief with which the Cherokees pro- 
ſecuted their renewed hoſtilities, alarmed all the ſouthern 
colonies of the Engliſh ; and application was made for aſ- 
ſiſtance to mr. Amherſt, the commander in chief of the 
king's forces in America. He forthwith detached 1200 


choſen men to South-Carolina, under the command of co- 


lone] Montgomery, brother to the earl of Eglinton, an of- 
ficer of approved conduct, and diſtinguiſhed gallantry. 
Immediately after his arrival at Charles-Town, he advanced 
to Ninety-fix, and proceeded to Twelve-mile-River, which 
he paſſed in the beginning of June, without oppoſition. 
He continued his rout by forced marches, until he ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of the Indian town called Lit- 
tle Keowee, where he encamped in an advantageous ſitua- 
tion. Having reaſon to believe the enemy were not yet 


appriſed of his coming, he reſolved to ruſh upon them in 


the night by furpriſe. With this view, leaving his tents 


order one man was killed upon the ſpot, and another wounded in the forehead 
with a Tomohawk : circumſtances which, added to the murder of the lieute- 
nant, incenſed the garrifon to ſuch a degree, that it was judged abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to = the hoſtages to death without ſurther heſitation. In the evening 
a party © 


Then they began an attac, and continued firing all night upon the fort, with- 
out doing the leaſt execution, That a defign was concerted between them 
and the hoſtages appeared plainly from the nature of this aſſault; and this 
ſuppoſition was converted into a certainty next day, when ſome of the garriſou 
ſearching the apartment in which the hoſtages lay, found a bottle of poiſon, 
probably deſigned to be emptied into the well, and ſeveral tomohawks bu- 
ried in the earth ; which weapons had been privately conveyed to them by 
their friends, who were permitted to vifit them without interruption. On 
the zd day of March, the fort at Ninety-ſix was attacked by 200 Cherokee 
Indians with muſquetry, which had little or no effect, ſo that they were forc- 
ed to retire with ſome loſs, and revenged themſelves on the open country, 
burning and ravaging all the houſes and plantations beloffFing to Engliſh ſet- 
tlers in this part of rhe country, and all along the frontiers of Virginia, Not 
contented with pillaging and deſtroying the habitations, they wantoned in 
the moſt horrible barbarities ; and their motions were ſo ſecret and ſudden, 
that it was impoſſible for the inhabitants to know where the ſtorm would 
burſt, or take proper precautions for their own defence, ſo that a great num” 


ber of the bac ſettlements were totally abandoned. 


Indians approaching the fort, and firing two ſignal pieces, cried - 
aloud in the Cherokee language, Fight manfully, and you ſhall be affiſted.' 
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ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the camp and waggons, 
he marched through the woods towards the Cherokee town 
of Eſtatoe, at the diſtance of 2g. miles; and in his rout de- 
tached a company of light infantry to deſtroy the village of 
Little Keowee, where they were received with a ſmart fire, 
but they ruſhed in with their bayonets, and all the men 
were put to the ſword. The main body proceeded ſtraight 
to Eſtatoe, which they reached in the morning, but it had 
been abandoned about half an hour before their arrival. 
Some few of the Indians, who had not time to eſcape, were 
ſlain; and the town, conſiſting of 200 houſes, well ſtored 
with proviſion, ammunition, and all the neceſſaries of life, 
was firſt plundered, and then reduced to aſhes; ſome of the 
wretched inhabitants who concealed themſelves pang 
in the flames. It was neceſſary to firike terror into thoſe 
favages by ſome examples of ſeverity; and the ſoldiers be- 
came deaf to all the ſuggeſtions of mercy, when they found 
in one of the Indian towns the body of an Engliſhman, 
whom they had put to the torture that very morning. 
Colonel Montgomery followed his blow with ſurpriſing ra- 
pidity. In the ſpace of a few hours he deſtroyed Sugar- 
town, which was as large as Eſtatoe, and every village and 
houfe in the Lower Nation. The Indian villages in this 
part of the world were agreeably ſituated, generally con- 
ſifting of about 100 houſes, neatly and commodioully built, 
and well ſupplied with proviſion. They had in particular 
large magazines of corn, which were conſumed in the 
flames. All the men that were taken ſuftcred immediate 
death; but the greater part of the nation had eſcaped with 
the utmoſt precipitation. In many houſes the beds were 
vet warm, nd the tables ſpread with victuals. Many 
loaded guns went off while the houſes were burning. The 
{xvagecs had not time to fave their moſt valuable effects. 
The ſoldiers found ſome money, three or four watches, a 
good quantity of wampum, clothes, and peltry. Colonel 
Montgomery having thus taken vengeance on the perfi- 
dious Cherokees, at the expence of five or fix men killed 
or wounded, returned to Fort Prince George, with about 


forty Indian women and children whom he had made pri- 


foners. Two of their warriors were ſet at liberty, and de- 
fired to inform their nation, that, though they were now 
in the power of the Engliſh, they might ſtill, on their ſub- 
miſſion, enjoy the bleſſings of peace. As the chief, called 
Attakullakulla, alias the Little Carpenter, who had figned 
the laſt treaty, diſapproved of the proceedings of his coun- 
trymen, and had done many good offices to the Englith 
ſince the renovation of the war, he was now given to un- 
derſtand that he might come down with ſome other chiefs 
to treat of an accommodation, which would be granted to 
the Cherokees on his account; but that the negotiation 
muſt be begun in a few days, otherwiſe all the towns in 
the Upper Nation would be ravaged, and reduced t 
aſhes. | 
Theſe intimations having produced little or no effect, 
colonel Montgomery reſolved to make a ſecond irruption 
into the middle ſettlements of the Cherokees, and began 
his march on the 24th day of June. On the 27th captain 
Morriſon, of the advanced party, was killed by a ſhot from 
a thicket, and the firing became ſo troubleſome that his 
men gave way. The grenadiers and light infantry being 
detached to ſuſtain them, continued to advance, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire from the woods, until, from a rifing ground, 
they diſcovered a body of the enemy. Theſe they imme- 
diately attacked, and obliged to retire into a ſwamp, which, 
when the reſt of the troops came up, they were, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, compelled to abandon : but as the country 
was difficult, and the path extremely narrow, the forces 
ſuffered on their march from the fire of ſcattered parties, 
who concealed themſelves behind trees and buſhes. Ar 
length they arrived at the town of Etchowee, which the in- 
habitants had forſaken after having removed every thing 
of value. Here, while the army encamped on a ſmall 
plain, ſurrounded by hills, it was incommoded by vollies 
from the enemy, which wounded fome men and killed ſe- 
veral horſes. They were even fo daring as to attac the 
piquet-guard, which repulſed them with difficulty; but, 
generally ſpeaking, their parties declined an open engage- 
ment. Colonel Montgomery, ſenſible that as many horſes 
were killed or diſabled, he could not proceed farther with- 
out leaving his proviſions behind, or abandoning the 
wounded men to the brutal revenge of a ſavage enemy, re- 
ſolved to return, and began his retreat in the night, that he 
might be the leſs diſturbed by the Indians. Accordingly, 
he purſued his rout for two days without interruption; but 
afterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from the woods, 


though the parties of the enemy were put to flight as often 
as they appeared. In the beginning of July he arrived at 
Fort Prince George; this expedition having coſt about 
70 men killed and wounded, including five officers. 

In revenge for thele calamities, the Cherokees aflembled 
to a conſiderable number, and formed the blocade of Fort 
Loudon, a {mall fortification near the confines of Virgir=a, 
defended by an inconfiderable garrifon, ill ſupplied with 
proviſion and neceflaries. After having ſuſtained a long 
ſiege, and being reduced to the utmolt diſtreſs, captain De- 
mere, the commander, held a council of war with the other 
officers, to deliberate upon their preſent ſituation ; when it 
appeared that their proviſions were entirely exhauſted ; 
that they had ſubſiſted a conſiderable time, without bread, 
upon horſe-fleſh, and ſuch ſupplies of pork and beans as 
the Indian women could introduce by ſtealth ; that the men 
were ſo weakened with famine and fatigue, that in a little 
time they would not beable to do duty; that, fortwo nights 
palt, conſiderable parties had deſerted, and fome thrown 
themſelyes upon the mercy of the enemy; that the garriſon 


in general threatened to abandon their officers, and betaxe 


themſelves to the woods; and that there was no proſpect of 
relief, their communication having been long cut off from 
all the Britiſh ſettlements; for thele reaſons they were una- 
nimouſly of opinion, that it was impracticable to prolong 
their defence; that they ſhould accept of an honourable 
capitulation ; and captain Stuart ſhould be ſent to treat 
with the warriors, and head men of the Cherokces, about 
the condition of their ſurrender. This officer, being ac- 
cordingly diſpatched with full powers, obtained a capitula- 


tion of the Indians, by which the garriſon was permitted to 


retire. The Indians defired, that when they arrived at Keo- 
wee the Cherokee priſoners confined at that place ſhould be 


releaſed, all hoſtilities ceaſe, a laſting accommodation be 
re-eſtabliſhed, and a regulated trade revived. In conſe- 
quence of this treaty the garriſon evacuated the fort, and 


had marched about 15 miles on their recurn to Carolina, 


when they were ſurrounded and ſurpriſed by a large body of 
Indians, who maflacred all the officers, except captain 
Stuart, and flew 25 of the ſoldiers: the reſt were made 


priſoners, and diſtributed among the different towns and 
villages of the nation. Captain Stuart owed his life to the 


generous interceſſion of the Little Carpenter, who ranſom- 
ed him at the price of all he could command, and conduct- 
ed him ſafe to Holſton River, where he found major Lewis 
advanced to far with a body of Virginians. The ſavages, 
encouraged by their ſucceſs at Fort Loudon, undertook 
the ſiege of Ninety-lix, and other ſmall fortifications ; but 
retired precipitately on the approach of a body of pro- 
vincials. | 5 ; ET, 

In the mean time, the Britiſh intereſt and empire were 
firmly eftablithed on the banks of the Ohio, by the pru— 
dence and conduct of major-general Stanwix, who had pat- 


{ed the winter at Pittiburgh, formerly Du Queſne, and em- 


ployed that time in the moſt effectual manner for the ſer- 
vice of his country. He repaired the old works, eſtabliſh- 
ed poſts of communication from the Ohio to the Monon- 
gahela, mounted the baſtions that cover the iſthmus with 
artillery, erected caſemates, ſtore-houſes, and barracs for a 
numerous garriſon, and cultivated with equal diligence and 
ſucceſs the friendſhip and alliance of the Indians. The 


happy conſequences of theſe meaſures were ſoon apparent 


in the production of a conſiderable trade between the na- 
tives and the merchants of Pittſburgh, and in the perfect 
{ſecurity of about 4000 ſettlers, who now returned to the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the lands from whence they had been 
driven by the enemy on the frontiers of Pennſylvania, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. 

The incidents of the war were much more important and 
deciſive in the more northern parts of this great continent. 
The reader will remember that brigadier-general Murray 
was left to command the garriſon of Quebeck, amounting 
to about 6000 men; that a ſtrong {quadron of ſhips was 
ſtationed at Halitax, in Nova-Scotia, under the direction of 
lord Colvil, an able and experienced officer, who had-1n- 
ſtructions to reviſit Quebeck in the beginning of ſummer, 
as foon as the river St. Laurence ſhould be navigable; and 
that general Amherſt, the commander in chief of the forces 
in America, wintered in New-York, that he might be at 
hand to aſſemble his troops in the ſpring, and recompence 
his operations for the entire reduction of Canada. General 
Murray neglected no {tep that could be taken by the moſt 


vigilant officer for maintaining the important conqueſt of 


Quebeck, and ſubduing all the Lower Canada, the inhabi- 


tants of which actually ſubmitted, and took the oath of al- 
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legiance to the king of Great - Britain k. The garriſon, how- 


ever, within the walls of Quebeck, ſuffered greatly from 
the exceſſive cold in the winter, and the want of vegetables 
and freſh proviſion, inſomuch that, before the end of April, 
1000 ſoldiers were dead of the ſcurvy, and twice that num- 
ber rendered unfit for ſervice. Such was the ſituation of 
the. garriſon, when mr. Murray received undoubted intel- 


ligence that the French commander, the chevalier de Levis, 


was employed in aſſembling his army, which had been can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of Montreal; that from the 


inhabitants of the country he had completed his eight bat- 


talions, regimented 40 companies of the troops de Colonie, 
and determined to undertake the ſiege of Quebeck, when- 
ever the river St. Laurence ſhould be clear of ice, that he 
could uſe his four frigates, and other veſſels, by means of 
which he was entirely maſter of the river. 

The brigadier, conſidering the city of Quebeck as no 
other than a ſtrong, cantonment, had projected a plan of 
defence, by extending lines, and entrenching his troops 
on the heights of Abraham, which, at the dittance of 800 
paces, entirely command the ramparts of the city, and 
might have been defended by a ſmall force againſt a for- 


midable army. Faſcines, and every other neceſſary for 


this work, had been provided, and in the month of April 
the men were ſet at work upon the projected lines; but the 
earth was ſo hardened by the froſt, that it was found im- 
practicable to proceed. Being informed, that the night of 
the 26th, the enemy had landed at Point au Tremble, to 
the number of 10,000 men, with 500 ſavages, he ordered 
all the bridges over the river Cagrouge to be broke down, 
ſecured the landing-place at Syllert and the Foulon, and 


next day, marching in perſon with a ſtrong detachment and 


two field- pieces, took poſſeſſion of an advantageoue fitua- 
tion, and thus defeated the ſcheme which the French com- 
mander had laid for cutting off the poſts which the Eng- 
liſh had eſtabliſhed. Theſe being all withdrawn, the bri- 


gadier that ſame afternoon marched bac to Quebeck, with 


litile or no loſs, although his rear was haraſſed by the ene- 
my. Here he formed a reſolution which hath been cen- 
ſured by ſome criticks in war, as a meaſure that favoured 
more of youthful impatience, and overboiling courage, 
than of that military diſcretion which ought to diſtin— 
guiſh a commander in ſuch a delicate ſituation; but it is 
more eaſy to cenſure with an appearance of reaſon, than 
to act in ſuch circumſtances with any certainty of ſucceſs. 
Mr Murray, in his letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, declared, 


that although the enemy were greatly ſuperior to him in 


number, yet, when he conſidered that the Engliſh forces 
were habituated ro victory, that they were provided with a 
fine train of field artillery, that, in ſhutting them at once 
within the walls, he ſhould have riſked his whole ftake on 
the ſingle chance of defending a wretched fortification; a 
chance which could be much leſſened by an action in the 
field, though ſuch an action would double the chance of 
ſucceſs; for thefe reaſons he determined to hazard a battle; 
ſhould the event prove unproſperous, he reſolved to hold 
out the place to the laſt extremity; then to retreat to the 
iſle of Orleans, or Coudres, with the remainder of the gar- 


rifon, and there wait for a re-enforcement. In purſuance 


of theſe reſolutions he gave the neceflary orders over night, 
and on the 28th day of April, at half an hour after fix in 
the morning, marched out with his little army of 3000 men, 
which he formed on the heighths in order of battle. The 
right brigade, commanded by colonel Burton, conſiſted of 
the regiments of Amherſt, Anitruther, Webb, and the ſe- 
cond battalion of royal Americans: the lefr, under colonel 


The garriſon of Quebeck, during the winter, repaired above 500 houſes, 
which had been damaged by the Engliſh cannon, built eight redoubts of 
wood, railed foot-banks along the ramparts, opened embraſures, mounted ar- 
tillery, blocked up all the avenues of the ſuburbs with a ſtockade, removed 
11 months proviſions into the higheſt part of the city, and formed a maga- 
zine of 4000 faſcines, Two hundred men were poſted at St. Foix, and twice 
the number at Lorette. Several hundred men marched to St. : Auguſtin, 
brought off the enemy's advanced guard, with a great number of cattle, and 
diſarmed the inhabitants, By theſe precautions the motions of the French 
were obſerved, the avenues of Quebeck were covered, and their dominion 
ſecured over 11 pariſhcs, which turniſhed them with ſome freſh proviſion 
and other neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence, Sixteen thouſand cords of wood being 
wanted for the hoſpitals, gnards, and quarters, and the method of tranſport- 
ing it from the iſte of Orleans being found flow and difficult, on account of 
the floating ice inthe river, a ſufficient number of hand-fledges were made, 
and 200 wood-fellers ſet at work in the foreſt of St. Foix, where plenty of 
fuel was obtained, and brought into the ſeveral regiments by the men that 
were not upon duty, A detachment of 200 men, being ſent to the other fide 
of the river, diſarmed the inhabitants, and cornpelled them to take the oath 
of allegiance : by this ſtep the Engliſh became maſters of the ſoutheru ſide of 
the St, Laurence, and were ſupplied with good quantities of freſh provi- 
ſion. The advanced poſts of the enemy were eſtabliſhed at Point au Trem- 
ble, St, Auguſtin, and Le Calvaire ; the main body of their army quartered 
between Trois Rivieres, and Jaques Quartier. Their general having formed 


Fraſer was formed of the regiments of Kennedy, Laſcelles, 


Townſhend, and the Highlanders. Otway's regiment, and 
the third battalion of royal Americans, conſtituted the 
corps de reſerve. Major Dalling's corps of light infantry 
covered the right flank; the left was ſecured by captain 
Huzzen's company of rangers, and. 100 volunteers, 
under the command of captain Donald Macdonald; and 
each battalion was ſupplied with two field-pieces. Eriga- 


dier Murray having reconnoitred the enemy, perceived 


their van had taken poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds about 
three quarters of a mile in his front; but that their army 
was on the march in one column. Thinking this was the 
critical moment to attac them before they were formed, 
he advanced towards them with equal order and expedition, 
They were ſoon driven from the heighths, though not with. 
out a warm diſpute, during which the body of their army 
advanced at a round pace, and formed in columns. Their 
van conſiſted of 10 companies of grenadiers, two of volun- 
reers, and 400 ſavages: 8 battalions, formed in 4 columns, 
with ſome bodies of Canadians in the intervals, conſtituted 
their main body: their rear was compoſed of two battali- 
ons, and ſome Canadians in the flanks; and 2000 Canadi- 
ans formed the reſerve. Their whole army amounted to 
upwards of 12,000 men. Major Dalling, with great gal- 
lantry, diſpoſſeſſed their grenadiers of a houſe and wind- 
mill which they occupied, in order to cover their left flanks; 
and in this attac the major and ſome of his officers were 


wounded: nevertheleſs, the light infantry purſued the fu— 
gitives to a corps which was formed to ſuſtain them; then 


the purſuers halted, and diſperſed along the front of the 


right; a circumſtance which prevented that wing from ta- 


king advantage of the firſt impreſſion they had made on the 
left of the enemy. The light infantry being ordered to 
regain the flank, were, in l this motion furiouſ- 
ly charged, and thrown into diſorder: then they retired 


to the rear in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that they could 


never again be brought up during the whole action. Otway's 
regiment was inflantly ordered to advance from the body of 
reſerve, and ſuſtain the right wing, which the enemy twice 
in vain attempted to penetrate. ' Mean while the left bri- 
gade of the Britiſh forces did not remain inactive: they had 
diſpoſſeſſed the French of two redoubts, and ſuſtained with 


undaunted reſolution the whole efforts of the enemy's right, 
until they were fairly fought down, overpowered by num- 


bers, and reduced to a handful, notwithſtanding the aſli!- 
tance they received from the third battalion of royal Ame- 
mericans, which had been ſtationed with the body of re- 
ſerve, as well as from Kennedy's regiment, poſted in the 
centre. The French attacked with great impetuoſity; and, 
at length, a freſh column of the regiment de Rouſillon pe- 
netrating the left wing of the Britiſh army, it gave way; 
the diſorder was ſoon communicated to the right, ſo that 
after a very obſtinate diſpute, which laſted an hour and 
three quarters, *brigadier Murray was obliged to quit the 
field, with the loſs of 100 men killed or wounded, and the 
greater part of his artillery. The enemy left twice the 
number of men, and reaped no eflential adyantage from 
their victory. | | 

Mr Murray, far from being difperited by his defeat, no 
{ooner retired within the walls of Quebeck, than he reſolv- 


ed to proſecute the fortifications of the place, which had 


been interrupted by the ſeverity of the winter; and the ſol- 
diers exerted themſelves with incredible alacrity, not only 
in labouring at the works, but alſo in the defence of the 
town, before which the enemy had opened trenches on the 
very evening of the battle. Three ſhips anchored at the 


the deſign of attacking Quebeck in the winter, began to provide ſnow ſhoes 
or rackets, ſcaling-ladders and facines, and make all the neceſſary prepara- 


tions for that enterprize. He took poſſeſſion of Point Levi, where he form- 


ed a magazine of proviſions, great part of which, however, fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh; for, as toon as the river was froze over, brigadier 
Murray diſpatched thither 200 men, at whoſe approach the enemy abandon - 
ed their magazine, and retreated with great precipitation, Here the de- 
tachment took poſt in a church, until they could build two wooden redoubts, 
and mount them with artillery, In the mean time, the enemy returned with 
a greater force to recover the poſt, ſome battalions, with the light infantry, 
marched over the ice, in order to cat off their communication; but they fled 
with great confuſion, and afterwards took poſt at St. Michael, at a couſider- 
able diſtance farther down the aiver. They now "reſolved to poſtpone the 
liege of Quebeck, that they might carry it on in a more regular manner. 
They began to rig their ſhips, repair their ſmall craft, build galleys, caſt 
bombs and bullets, and prepare facines and gabions; while brigadier Murray 
employed his men in making preparations for a vigorous defence, He ſent out 
a detachment, who ſurpriſed the enemy's poſts at St. Auguſtin, Maiſon Bru- 
lee, and Le Calvaire, where they took go priſoners. HeSafterwards order- 
ed the light infantry to poſſeſs and fortify Cape Rouge, to prevent the cnc 
my's landing at that place, as well as to be nearer at hand to obſerve thei 
motions ; but when che froſt broke up, ſo that their ſhips could fall down the 
river, they landed at St. Anguſtin, and the Engliſh poſts were abandoned on: 
after another, the detachments retiring without loſs into the city, 
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Foulon below the camp; and for ſeveral days they were 
employed in landing their cannon, mortars, and ammuni— 
tion. Mean while they worked inceſſantly at their trenches 
before the town; and on the 11th day of May opened one 
bomb battery, and three batteries of cannon. Brigadier 
Murray made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity: he —— two cavaliers, contrived 
ſome outworks, and planted the ramparts with 132 pieces 
of artillery, dragged thither moſtly by the ſoldiery. Though 
the enemy cannonaded the place with great vivacity the 1ſt 
day, their fire ſoon ſlackened, and their batteries were, in 
a manner, ſilenced by the ſuperior fire of the garriſon; ne- 
vertheleſs, Quebeck would in all probability, have revert- 
ed to its former owners, had a French fleet from Europe 
got the ſtart of an Engliſh ſquadron in failing up the 
river. 

Lord Colville had ſailed from Halifax, with the fleet 
under his command, on the 22d day of April; but was re— 
tarded in his paſſage by thic fogs, contrary winds, and 
great ſhoals of ice floating down the river. Commodore 
Swanton, who had ſailed from England with a imall re- 
enforcement, arrived about the beginning of May at the 
iſle of Bec, in the river St. Laurence, where, with two 
ſhips, he purpoſed to wait for the reſt of the ſquadron, 
which had ſeparated from him in the paſſage : but one of 
theſe, the Loweſtoffe, commanded by captain Deane, had 
entered the harbour of Quebeck, on the gth day of May, 
and communicated to the governor the joytul news that the 
ſquadron was arrived in the river. Commodore Swanton no 
ſooner received intimation that Quebeck was beſieged, then 
he failed up the river with all poſſible expedition, and on 
the 15th in the evening anchored above Point Levi. The 
brigadier expreſſing an earneſt defire that the French ſqua- 
dron above the town might be removed, the commodore 
ordered captain Schomberg of the Diana, and captain 
Deane of the Loweſtoffe, to ſlip their cabels early next 
morning, and attac the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of two 
frigates, two armed ſhips, and a great number of ſmaller 
veſſels. They were no ſooner in motion than the French 
ſhips fled in the utmoſt diſorder. One of their frigates was 
driven on the rocs above Cape Diamond; the other ran 
aſhore, and was burned at Point au Tremble, about ten 
leagues above the town; and all the other veſſels were taken 
or deſtroyed. | Ms 

The enemy were ſo confounded and diſpirited by this 
diſaſter, and the certain information that a ſtrong Engliſh 
fleet was already in the river St. Laurence, that in the fol- 
lowing night they raiſed the ſiege of Quebeck, and retreated 
with great precipitation, leaving their proviſions, imple- 
ments, and artillery to governor Murray, who had inten- 
ded to make a vigorous fally in the morning, and attempt 
to penetrate into the camp of the beſiegers, which, from the 
information of priſoners and deſerters, he conceived to be 
a very practicable ſcheme. For this purpoſe he had ſe- 
lected a body of troops, who were already under arms, 
when a lieutenant, whom he had ſent out with a detach- 
ment to amuſe the enemy, came and aſſured him that their 
trenches were abandoned. He inſtantly marched out of 
Quebeck at the head of his forces, in hopes of overtaking 
and making an impreſſion on their rear, that he might have 
ample revenge for his late diſcomfiture; but they had 
paſſed the river Caprouge before he could come up with 
their army; however, he took ſome priſoners, and a great 
quantity of baggage, including their tents, ſtores, maga- 
zines of proviſion and ammunition, with 34 pieces of bat- 
tering cannon, 1o field-pieces, 6 mortars, 4 petards, a great 
number of ſcaling ladders, entrenching tools, and every 
other implement for a ſiege. They retired to Jacques- 
Quartier, where their ammunition began to fail, and they 
were abandoned by great part of the Canadians; ſo that 
they tefigned all hope of ſucceeding againſt Quebeck, and 
began to take meaſures for the preſervation of Montreal, 
againſt which the force under general Amherſt was direQed. 
There M. Vaudreuil had fixed his head-quarters, and there 
he propoſed to make his laſt ſtand againſt the efforts of the 
Britiſh general. He not only levied forces, collected ma- 
gazines, and erected new fortifications in the 1fland of 
Montreal, but he had even recourte to feigned intelligence, 
and other arts of deluſion, to ſupport the ſpirits of the Ca- 
nadians and their Indian allies, which had begun to flag, in 
conſequence of their being obliged to abandon the ſiege of 
Quebeck. It muſt be owned he acted with all the ſpirit 
and foreſight of an experienced general, determined to ex- 
ert himſelf for the preſervation of the colony, even though 


very little proſpect of ſucceſs remained. His hopes, flender 
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as they were, depended upon the natural ſtrength of the 
country, rendered almoſt inacceſſible by woods, mountains, 
and morafles, which might have retarded the progreſs of 
the Engliſh, and protracted the war, until a general paci- 
fication could be effected. In the mean time, major-ge- 
neral Amherſt was diligently employed in taking meaſures 
tor the execution of the plan he had projected, in order to 
complete the conqueſt of Canada. He conveyed inſtructi— 
ons to general Murray, directing him to advance by water 
towards Montreal, with all the troops that could be ſpared 
from the garriſon of Quebeck. He detached colonel Ha- 
viland, with a body ot troops, from Crown-point, to take 
poſſeſſion of the Ifle aux Noix, in the lake Champlain, and 
from thence penetrate the ſhorteſt way to the bank of the 
river St. Laurence; while he himſelf, with the main body 
of the army, amounting to about 10,000 men, including 
Indians, ſhould proceed from the frontiers of New-York, 
by the rivers of the Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake 
Ontario, and fail down the river St. Laurance to the ifland 
of "\Tontreal. Thus, on the ſuppoſition chat all theſe par- 
ticulars could be executed, the enemy muſt have been 
hemmed in, and entirely ſurrounded. In purſuance of this 
plan, general Amherſt had provided two armed floops to 
cruiſe in the lake Ontario, under the command of captain 
Loring; as well as a great number of hatteaux, or ſmaller 
veſlels, for the tranſportation of the tioops, artillery, am- 
munition, implements, and baggage, Several regiments 
were ordered to proceed from Albany to Oſwego; and the 
general taking his departure from Schenectady, with the 
reſt of the forces in the latter end of June, arrived at the 
ſame place on the gth day of July. S 

Being informed that two French veſfels had appeared off 
Olwego, he diſpatched ſome batteaux to Niagara, with in- 
telligence to captain Loring, who immediately fer fail in 
queſt of them; but they eſcaped his purſuit, though they 
had twice appeared in the neighbourhood of Oſwego fince 


the arrival of the general, who endeavoured to amule them, 


by detaching batteaux to different parts of the lake. The 
army being. aſſembled, and joined by a conliderable body 
of Indians, under the command of fir William Johnſon, the 
general detached colonel Haldimand, with the gat infan— 
try, the grenadiers, and one battalion oi hizhlanders, to 
take poſt at the bottom of the lake, and aſſiſt the armed 
veſſels in finding a paſſage to La Galette, On the 1oth 
day of Auguſt the army embarked” on board the batteaiix 
and whale-boats, and proceeded on the lake towards the 
mouth of the river St. Laurence. Underſtanding that one 
of the enemy's veſſels had run a-ground and was ditabled, 
and that the other lay off La Galette, he reſolved to make 


the beſt of his way down the river to Swegatchie, and at- 


tac the French fort of Iſle Royale, one of the moſt impor- 


tant poſts on the river St. Laurence, the ſource of which it 


in a great meaſure commands. On the 17th the row-gallies 
fell in with the French ſloop commanded by M. de la Bro- 
querie, who ſurrendered after a wam engagement. Mr 
Amherſt having detached ſome engineers to reconnoitre the 
coaſts and iflands in the neighbourhood of Iſle Royale, he 
made a diſpoſition for the attac of that fortreſs, which was 
accordingly inveſted, after he had taken poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands. Some of theſe the enemy had abandoned with ſuch 
precipitation, as to leave behind a few ſcalps they had taken 
on the Mohawk river, a number of tools and utenſils, two 
ſwivels, ſome barrels of pitch, anda large quantity of iron. 
The Indians were fo incenſed at fight of the ſcalps, that 
they burned a chapel, and all the houſes of the enemy. 
Batteries being raiſed on the neareſt lands, the fort was 
cannonaded not only by them, but likewife by the armed 
ſloops; and a diſpoſition was made for giving the aflaul:, 
when M. Pouchaut, the governor, thought proper to beat 
a parley, and ſurrender on capitulation. The general hav- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of the fort, found it ſo well fituated for 
commanding the lake Ontario, and the Mohawk river, that 
he reſolved to maintain it with a garriſon, and.employed 
ſome days in repairing the fortifications, 

From this place his navigation down the river St. Lau- 


rence was rendered extremely difficult and dangerous, by a 


great number of violent riffs, or rapides, and falls; among 
which he loſt above 80 men, 46 batteaux, 17 whale-boats, 
one row-galley, with ſome artillery, ſtores, and ammuniti- 
on. On the 6th day of September the troops were landed on 
the iſland of Montreal, without any oppoſition, except from 
ſome flying parties, which exchanged a few {hot, and then 
fled with precipitation. That ſame day he repaired a bridge 


which they had broke down in their retreat, and atter a 
march of two leagues, formed his army on a plain betoge 


. 
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Montreal, where they lay all night on their arms. Mon- 


treal is in point of importance, the ſecond place in Canada, 
ſituated in an iſland of the river St. Laurence, at an equal 
diſtance from Quebeck and the lake Ontario. Its central 
ſituation rendered it the ſtaple of the Indian trade; yet the 
fortifications of it were inconſiderable, not at all adequate 
to the value of the place. General Amherſt ordered ſome 
pieces of artillery to be brought up immediately from the 
landing-place at La Chine, where he had left ſome regi- 
ments for the ſecurity of the boats, and determined to com- 
mence the ſiege in form; but in the morning of the 7th 


he received a letter from the marquis de Vaudreil by two 


officers, demanding a capitulation; which, after ſome let- 
ters had paſſed between the two generals, was granted upon 
as favourable terms as the French had reaſon to expect, 
conſidering that general Murray, with the troops from 
Quebeck, had by this time landed on the iſland; and co- 
lonel Haviland, with the body under his command, had 
Juſt arrived on the ſouth- ſide of the river, oppoſite to Mon- 
treal : circumſtance equally favourable and ſurpriſing, if 
we reflect upon the different routs they purſued, through 
an enemy's country, where they had no intelligence of the 
motions of each other. Had any accident retarded the 
progreſs of general Amherſt, the reduction of Montreal 
would have been attempted by general Murray, who em- 


barked with his troops at Quebeck on board of a great 


number of ſmall veſſels, under the command of captain 
Deane, in the Diana. This gentleman, with uncommon 
abilities, ſurmounted the difficulties of an unknown, dan- 
gerous, and intricate navigation; and conducted the voyage 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that not a fingle veſſel was loſt in the 
expedition, M. de Levis, at the head of his forces, watch- 


ed the motions of general Murray, who, in advancing up 


the river, publiſhed manifeſtoes among the Canadians, 
which produced all the effect he could defire. Almoſt all 
the pariſhes on the louth ſhore, as far as the river Sorrel, 
ſubmitted, and took the oath of neutrality : and lord Rollo 
diſarmed all the inhabitants of the north ſhore, as far as 
Trois Rivieres, which, though the capital of a diſtrict, be- 
ing no more than an open village, was taken without reſiſt- 
ance. In a word, general Amherſt took poſſeſſion of Mon- 
treal, and this completed the conqueſt of all Canada; a 
conqueſt the moſt important of any that ever the Britiſh 
arms achieved, whether we conſider the ſafety of the Eng- 
liſh colonies in North-America, now ſecured from invaſion 
and encroachment : the extent and fertility of the country 
{ubdued ; or the whole Indian commerce thus transferred to 
the traders of Great-Britain. The terms of capitulation 
may perhaps be thought rather too favourable, as the ene- 
my were actually encloſed, and deftitute of all hope of 


relief: but little points like theſe ought always to be ſacri- 


iced to the conſideration of great objects; and the finiſh- 


ing the conqueſt of a great country without bloodſhed re- 


dounds as much to the honour, as it argues the humanity 
of general Amherſt, whoſe conduct had been irreproach- 
able during the whole courſe of the American operations, 
At the ſame time, it muſt be allowed he was extremely for- 
tunate in having ſubordinate commanders who perfectly 
correſponded with his ideas, and a body of troops whom no 
tabours could diſcourage, whom no dangers could diſmay. 
Sir William Johnſon, with a power of authority and inſinu— 


ation peculiar to himſelf, not only maintained a ſurpriſing 


_ aſcendancy over the molt ferocious of all the Indian tribes, 


but Kept them within the bounds of ſuch falutary reſtraint, 
that not one ſingle act of inhumanity was perpetrated by 
them during the whole courſe of this expedition. The zeal 
and conduct of brigadier-general Gage: the undaunted 
ſpirit and enterprizing genius of general Murray; the dili- 
gence and activity of colonel Haviland; happily co-ope- 
rated in promoting this great event. 

The French miniſtry had attempted to ſuccour Montreal, 
by equipping a conſiderable number of ſtore-ſhips, and 
{ending them out in the ſpring under convoy of a trigate ; 


but as their officers underſtood that the Britiſh ſquadron had 


ſailed up tae river St. Laurence before their arrival, they 
took ſhelter in the bay of Chaleurs, on the coaſt of Acadia, 


where they did not long remain unmoleſted. Captain By- 


ron, who commanded the ſhips of war that were left at 
Louiſbourg, having received intelligence of them from bri- 
gadier-general Whitmore, failed thither with his ſquadron, 
and found them at anchor. The whole fleet conſiſted of 
one frigate, two large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen fail of 
maller veſſels, the greater part of which had been taken 


- 'irom the merchants of Great-Britain: all theſe were de- 


ſtroyed, together with two batteries which had been raiſed 
for their protection. The French town, conſiſting of 200 


houſes, was demolithed, and the ſettlement totally ruined. 


All the French ſubjects inhabiting the territories from the 
bay of Funday to the banks of the river St. Laurence, and 
all the Indians through that tract of country, were now 
ſubdued, and ſubjected to the Engliſn government, In 
the month of December of the preceding year, the French 
coloniſts of Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and other places ly- 
ing along the gulf of St. Laurence, made their Cbmimo, 
by deputies to colonel 5 who commanded in Fort Cum- 
berland at Chignecto. They afterwards renewed this ſh. 


miſſion in the moſt formal manner, by ſubſcribing articles, 


by which they obliged themſelves and the people they re. 


preſented, to repair in the ſpring to Bay Verte, with all 


their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed of according to 
the direction of colonel Laurence, governor of Halifax, 
in Nova-Scotia. They were accompanied by two Indian 
chiefs of the nation of the Mickmacks, a powerful and ny. 
merous people, now become entirely dependent upon his 
Britannic majeſty. In a word, by the conqueſt of Canada, 
the Indian fur-trade, 1n its full extent, fell into the hand; 
of the Engliſh. The French intereſt among the ſavage 
tribes, inhabiting an immenſe tract of country, was totally 
extinguiſhed; and their American polleflions ſhrunk with- 
in the limits of Louiſiana, an infant colony on the ſouth of 


the Miſſiſſippi, which the Britiſh arms may at any time eaſily 


ſubdue. | | | 
The conqueſt of Canada being achieved, nothing now re- 


mained to be done in North-America, except the demol:th- 


ing of the fortifications of Louiſbourg on the iſland of Cape- 
Breton; for which purpoſe, ſome able engineers had been 


ſent from England with the ſhips commanded by captain 
Byron. By means of mines artfully diſpoſed and well con- 


ſtructed, the fortifications were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, 
the glacis was levelled, and the ditches were filled. All the 
artillery, ammunition, and implements of war, were con- 
veyed to Halifax; but the barracs were repaired, ſo as to 
accommodate 300 men occaſionally; and the hoſpital, with 
the private houſes, were left ſtanding. The French till 
pofleſſed, upon the continent of America, the fertile country 
lying on each ſide of the great river Miſſiſſipi, which dit- 
embogues itſelf into the gulf of Florida; but the colony 
was ſo thinly peopled, and ſo ill provided, that far from 
being formidable, it ſcarce could have ſubſiſted, unleſs the 
Britiſh traders had been baſe and treacherous enough to 
ſupply it from time to time with proviſions and neceſfarics. 
The lame infamous commerce was carried on with divers 
French plantations in the Weſt-Indies; inſomuch that the 
governors of provinces, and commanders of the {quadrons 
ſtationed in thoſe ſeas, made formal complaints of it to the 
miniſtry, The temptation of extraordinary profit excited 
the merchants, not only to aſſiſt the enemies of their coun- 
try, but alſo to run all riſks in eluding the vigilance of the 
legiſlature. The inhabitants of Martinique found a plen- 
Go market of proviſion furniſhed by the Britiſh ſubjects at 
the Dutch iſlands of Euſtatia and Curacoa; and thoſe that 
were ſettled on the ifland of Hiſpaniola were ſupplied in 
the fame manner at the Spanith ſettlements of Monte- 
Chriſto. 

While the Britiſh commanders exerted themſelves by ſea 
and land with the moſt laudable ſpirit of vigilance and cou- 
rage againſt the foreign adverſaries of their country, the 
coloniſts of Jamaica ran the moſt imminent hazard of being 
extirpated by a domeſtic enemy. The negro-ſlaves of that 
iſland, grown inſolent in the contemplation of their own 
formidable numbers, or by obſerving the ſupine indolence 
of their maſters, or ſtimulated by that appetite for liberty ſo 
natural to the mind of man, began, in the courſe of this 
year, to entertain thoughts of ſhaking off the yoke by means 


of a general inſurrection. Aſſemblies were held, and 


plans revolved for this purpoſe. At length they concerted 
a ſcheme for riſing in arms all at once in different parts of 
the ifland, in order to maſſacre all the white men, and take 
poſſeſſion of the government. They agreed that this de- 
ſign ſhould be put in execution immediately after the de- 
parture of the fleet for Eurgpe; but their plan was defeated 
by their ignorance and impatience. Thoſe of the conſpi- 


rators that belonged to captain Foreſt's eſtate, being impel- 
led by the fumes of intoxication, fell ſuddenly upon the 


overſeer, while he fat at ſupper with ſome friends, and but- 
chered the whole company. Being immediately joined by 
ſome of their confederates, they attacked the neighbour- 
ing plantations, where they repeated the ſame barbarities, 
and ſeizing all the arms and ammunition that fell in thei! 
way, began to grow formidable to the colony. The go- 
vernor no ſooner received--mtimation of this diſturbance, 
than he, by proclamation, ſubjected the coloniſts to martial 
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law. All other buſinaſs was interrupted, and every man 
took to his arms. The regular troops, joined by the troop 
of militia, and a conſiderable number of volunteers, march- 
ed from Spanith-Town to St. Mary's, where the inſurrec- 
tion began, and ſkirmiſhed with the inſurgents: but as 
they declined ſtanding any regular engagement, and truſted 
chiefly to buſh-fighating, the gavernor employed againſt 
them the free blacs, commonly known by the name of the 
Wild Negroes, now peaceably ſettled under the protection 
of the government. Theſe auxiliaries, in conſideration of 
a price let upon the heads of the rebels, attacked them in 
their own way, flew them by ſurpriſe, until their ſtrength 
was broken, and numbers made away with themſelves in 
deſpair, fo that the inſurrection was ſuppoſed to be quelled 
about the beginning of May; but in June it broke out 
again with redoubled fury, and the rebels were re-enforced 
to a very conſiderable number. The regular troops and the 
militia, joined by a body of ſailors, formed a camp, under 
the command of colonel Spragge, who ſent out detach- 
ments again{t the negroes, a great number of whom were 
killed, and ſome taken; but the reſt, inſtead of ſubmit- 
ting, took ſhelter in the woods and mountains. The pri- 
ſoners being tried, and found guilty of rebellion, were put 
to death by a variety of tortures. Some were hanged, ſome 
beheaded, ſome burned, and ſome fixed alive upon gib— 
bets. One of theſe laſt lived eight days and eightcen 
hours, ſuſpended under a vertical fun, without being re- 
freſhed by one drop of water, or receiving any manner of 
ſuſtenance. In order to prevent ſuch inſurrections for the 
future, the juſtices aſſembled at the ſeſſions of the peace eſ- 
tabliſned regulations, importing, that no negro-flave ſhould 
be allowed to quit his plantation without a white conductor, 
or a ticket of leave; that every negro playing at any fort of 
game ſhould be ſcourged through the public ſtreets; that 
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every publican ſuffering ſuch gaming 1n his houſe ſhould 


forfeit forty ſhillings; that every proprietor ſuffering his 


negroes to beat a drum, blow a horn, or make any noiſe in 
his plantation, ſhould be fined 10l. and every overſeer al- 
lowing theſe irregularities ſhould pay half that tum, to be 
demanded, or diſtrained for, by any civil or military of- 
ficer ; that every free negro, or mulatto, ſhould wear a blue 
croſs on his right ſhoulder, on pain of impriſonment ; that 
no mulatto, Indian, or negro, ſhould hawk or fell any 
thing, except freſh fiſh and milk, on pain of being ſcourg- 


ed; that rum and punch houſes ſhould be ſhut up during 


divine ſervice on Sundays, under the penalty of 208. and 
that thoſe who had petit licences ſhould {hut up their houſes 
on other nights at ꝙ o'clock. _ Sts 
Notwithſtanding thefe examples and regulations, a body 
of rebellious negroes ſtill ſubſiſted in places that were deem- 
ed inacceſſible to regular forces, and from theſe they made 
nocturnal irruptions into the neareſt plantations, where they 
ated with all the wantonneſs of barbarity; ſo that the 
people of Jamaica were obliged to conduct themſelves with 
the utmoſt vigilance and circumſpection; while rear-ad- 
miral Holmes, who commanded at ſea, took every precau- 
tion to ſecure the ifland from inſult or invaſion. He not 
only took meaſures for the defence of Jamaica, but alſo 
contrived and executed ſchemes for annoying the enemy. 
Having, in the month of October, received intelligence 
that five French frigates were equipped at Cape-Francgois, 
on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in order to convoy a flect of 
merchant ſhips to Europe, he ſtationed the ſhips under his 
command in ſuch a manner as was molt likely to intercept 
this fleet; and his diſpoſition was attended with ſucceſs. 
The enemy failed from the Cape to the number of eight fail 
on the 16th, and next day they were chaſed by the king's 
ſhips the Hampſhire, Lively, and Boreas, which, however, 
made {mall progreſs, as there was little wind, and that va- 
riable. In the evening, the breeſe freſhened, and about 
midnight the Boreas came up with the Sirenne, commanded 
by commodore M'Cartie. They engaged with great vi— 
vacity for about 25 minutes, when the Sirenne ſhot a-head, 
and made the beſt of her way. The Boreas was fo damaged 
in her rigging, that ſhe could not cloſe with the enemy 
again till next day, at two in the afternoon, when the action 
was Tenewed off the ealt end of Cuba, and maintained till 
forty minutes paſt four, when mr. M'Cartie ſtruc. In the 
mean time, the Hampſhire and Lively gave chace to the 
other four French frigates, which ſteered to the fouthward 
with all the fail they could carry, in order to reach the weſt 
end of Tortuga, and ſhelter themſelves in Port au Prince. 
On the 18th the Lively, by the help of her oars, came up 
with the Valeur, at half an hour paſt ſeven in the morning; 
and after a hot action, which continued an hour and a half, 
. compelled the enemy to ſubmit,, The Hampſhire ſtood 
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after the other three, and about four in the afternoon, ran 
up between the Duke de Choiſeul and the Prince Edward. 
Theſe ſhe engaged at the ſame time; but the firſt, having 
the advantage of the wind, made her retieat into Port au 
Paix; the other ran a-ſhore about two leagues to leeward, 
and ftruc her colours, but at the approach of the Hampthire 
the enemy ſet her on fire, and ſhe blew up. This was alſo the 
tate of the Fleur de Lys, which had run into Freſh-Water- 
Bay, a little farther to leeward of Port au Prince. Thus, 
by the prudent diſpoſition of admiral Holmes, and the gal- 
lantry of his three captains Norbury, Uvedale, and Mait- 
land, two large frigates of the enemy were taken, and three 
deſtroyed. The ſpirit of the officers was happily ſupport- 
ed by an uncommon exertion of courage in the men, who 
cheartully engaged in the moſt dangerous enterprizes. 
Immediately after the capture of the French frigates, eight 
of the enemy's privateers were deftroyed or brought into 
Jamaica, Two of theſe, namely the Vainqueur of ten 
guns, fixteen ſwivels, and ninety men, and the Mackau 
of ſix ſwivels and fiftecn men, had run into ſhoal water in 
Cumberland harbour, on the iſland of Cuba. The boats of 
the Trent and Boreas, manned, under the direction of the 
lieutenants Millar and Stuart, being rowed up to the Vain— 
queur, boarded and took poſleſſion under a cloſe fire, after 
having ſurmounted many other ditficulties. The Mackau 
was taken without any reſiſtance ; then the boats proceeded 
againſt the Gueſpe, of eight guns, and 85 men, which lay 
at anchor further up in the Lagoon; but before they 
came up the enemy had ſet her on fire, and ſhe was de- 
ſtroyed. | | 

The fame activity and reſolution diſtinguiſhed the cap- 
tains and officers belonging to the ſquadron commanded by 
ſir James Douglas off the Leeward-Iflands. In the month 
of September, the captains Obrien and Taylor, of the ihips 


Temple and Griflin, being on a joint cruiſe of the iflands 


Granadas, received intelligence that the Virgin, formerly 
a Britiſh ſloop of war, which had been taken by the enemy, 
then lay at anchor, together with three privateers, under 
protection of three forts on the iſland, ſailed thither in order 
to attac them, and their enterprize was crowned with ſuc- 


ceſs. After a warm engagement, which laſted ſeveral hours, 


the enemy's batteries were ſilenced, and indeed demoliſh- 
ed, and the Engliſh captains took poffeſſion of the four 
prizes. They 8 pon entered another harbour of that 
iſland, having firſt demoliſhed another fort; and there 
they lay four days unmoleſted, at the expiration of which 
they carried off three other prizes. In their return to An- 

tigua, they fell in with thirteen ſhips bound to Martinique 
with proviſions, and took them all without reſiſtance. 
About the ſame time, eight or nine privateers were taken by 
the ſhips which commodore fir James Douglas employed in 
cruiſing round the iſland of Guadaloupe, ſo that the 
Britiſh commerce in thoſe ſeas flouriſhed under his care and 


protection. | | 
In the Eaſt-Indies the Britiſh arms {till continued to 
proſper. After the reduction of Arcot, the garriſon of Per- 


macoil and Allumparva ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war in the beginning of May. The Falmouth obliged 
the Haarlem, a French ſhip from Merguy, to run aſhore 
to the northward of Pondicherry. The important ſettle- 
ment of Carical was reduced by the fea and land-torces 
commanded by rear-admiral Cornith and.major Monſon, 
and the French garriſon made priſoners of war ; and co- 
lone] Coote formed the blockade of Pondicherry by land, 
while the harbour was beſet by the Englith ſquadron. 

No action of importance was in the courle of this year 
achieved by the naval force of Great-Britain in the ſeas of 
zurope. A powerful ſquadron fUll remained in the bay of 
Quiberon, in order to amuſe and employ a body of French 
forces on that part of the coaſt, and interrupt the naviga- 
tionof the enemy; though the principal aim of this arma- 
ment ſeems to have been to watch and detatn the few French 
ſhips which had run into the river Villaine, after the de- 
feat of Conflans, an object, the importance of which will 
doubtleſs aftoniſh poſterity. The fleet employed on this 
ſervice was "alternately commanded by admiral Boſcawen 
and fir Edward Hawke, officers of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
whoſe talents might have been furely rendered ſubſervient 
to much greater national advantages. All that mr. Boſ- 
cawen could do in this circumſcribed ſcene of action was to 
take poſleſſion of a ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, which 
he cauſed to be cultivated, and planted with vegetables, 
for the uſe of the men infected with ſcorbutic diforders ariſ- 
ing from ſalt proviſion, ſea air, and want of proper exer- 
Gb. In the month of September, fir Edward Hawke, who 
had by this time relieved mr. Boſcawen, detached the gal- 
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Lint lord Howe, in the Magnanime, with the ſhips Prince 


Frederick and Bedford, to reduce the little iſland of Du- 


met, about three miles in length, and two in breadth, 
abounding with freſh water. It was defended by a ſmall 
fort, mounted with nine cannon, and manned with one com- 
pany of the regiment of Bourbon, who furrendered in a 
very ſhort time after the ſhips had begun the attac. By this 
ſmall conqueſt a conſiderable expence was ſaved to the na- 
tion in the article of tranſports employed to carry water for 
the uſe of the ſquadron, | 
Admiral Rodney ſtill maintained his former ſtation off 
the coaſt of Havre de Grace, to obſerve what ſhould pals 
at the mouth of the Seine. In the month of July, while he 
hovered in this neighbourhood, five large flai-bottomed 
boats, laden with cannon and ſhot, fer fail from Harfleur in 
the middle of the day, with their colours 7 as if they 
had ſer the Engliſh {quadron at defiance, for the walls of 
Havre de Grace, and even the adjacent hills, were covered 
with ſpectators, aſſembled to behold the iſſue of this ad- 
venture. Having reached the river of Caen, they ſtood 
backwards and forwards upon the ſhoals, intending to amule 
admiral Rodney till night, and then proceed under cover 
of the darkneſs. He perceived their drift, and gave direc- 
tions to his ſmall veſſels to be ready, that as ſoon as day- 
light failed they ſhould make all the fail they could for the 
mouth of the river Orne, in order to cut off the enemy's re- 
treat, while he himſelf ſtood with the larger ſhips to the ſteep 
coaſt of Port-Baſſin. The ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſh. 
The enemy, ſeeing their retreat cut off, ran aſhore at Port- 
Baſſin, where the admiral deſtroyed them, together with the 
ſmall fort which had been erected for the defence of this 
harbour. Each of thoſe veſſels was 100 feet in length, and 
capable of containing 400 men for a ſhort paſſage. What 


their deſtination was we cannot pretend to determine; but 


the French had provided a great number of theſe tran{- 
ports; for ten eſcaped into the river Orne leading to Caen; 
and in conſequence of this diſaſter 100 were unloaded, and 
ſent up again to Rouen, This was not all the damage that 
the enemy ſuſtained on this part of the coaſt, In the month 
of November, captain Ourry, of the Acteon, chaſed a large 
privateer, and drove her aſhore between Cape-Barfleur and 
La Hogue, where ſhe periſhed. The cutters belonging 
to admiral Rodney's ſquadron ſcoured the coaſt towards 
Dieppe, where a confiderable fiſhery was carried on, and 
where they took or deſtroyed near forty veſſels of con- 
ſiderable burthen. Though the Engliſh navy ſuffered 
nothing from the French during this period, 1t ſuſtained 
ſome damage from the weather. The Conqueror, a new 
ſhip of the line, was loſt in the channel, on the iſland of 
St. Nicholas, but the crew and cannon were ſaved. The 
Lyme, of 20 guns, founderec' in the-Cattegat, in Norway, 
and 50 of the men periſhed ;. and, in the Weit-Indies, a 
tender belonging to the Dublin, commanded by com- 
modore fir James Douglas, was loſt in a gale of wind, with 
100 cholen mariners. | 

Of the domeſtic tranſactions relating to the war, the 
moſt conſiderable was the equipment of a powerful arma- 
ment deſtined for ſome ſecret expedition. A numerous 
body of forces was aſſembled, and a great number of tranſ- 


ports collected at Portſmouth. Generals were nominated 


to the command of this enterprize. The troops were ac- 
tually embarked with a great train of artillery ; and the 
eyes of the whole nation were attentively fixed upon this 
armament, which could not have been prepared without 
incurring a prodigious expence. Notwithſtanding theſe 


preparations, the whole ſummer was ſpent in idleneſs and 


inaction ; and in the latter end of the ſeaſon the undertak- 
ing was laid aſide. The people did not fail to clamour 


againſt the inactivity of the ſummer, and complain, that, 


notwithſtanding the immenſe ſubſidies granted for the pro- 
ſecution of the war, no ſtroke of importance was ſtruc in 
Europe for the advantage of Great-Britain; but that her 
treaſure was laviſhed upon fruitleſs parade, or a German al- 
liance, full more pernicious. It mutt be owned, indeed, 
that no new attempt was made to annoy the enemy on Bri- 
tiſn principles, tor the ſurrender of Montreal was the na- 
rural conſequence of the ſteps which had been taken, and 
of the meaſures concerted in the courſe of the preceding 
year. It will be allowed, we apprehend, that the expence 
incurred by the armament at Portſmouth, and the body of 
troops there detained, would have been ſufficient, if pro- 
perly applied, to reduce the iſland of Mauritius in the In- 
tian ocean, Martinique in the Weſt-Indies, or Minorca in 


In the beginning of April, the king ome to his grandſon, prince Ed- 
ward Auguſtus, and to the heirs male of his royal highneſs, the dignities of 
duke of the kingdom of Great-Britain, and of earl of the kingdom of Ire- 
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the Mediterranean, and all theſe three were objects of im. 
portance. In all probability, the deſign of the armament 
was either to intimidate the French into propoſals of peace 
to make a diverſion from the Rhine, by alarming the 
coaſt of Bretagne, or to throw over a body of troops into 
Flanders, to effect a junction with the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick, who, at the head of 20,000 men, had made an 
irruption as far as the Lower Rhine, and even crofleq 
that river; but he miſcarried in the execution of his 
deſign. 

In the midſt of theſe alarms ſome regard was paid to 
the improvements of natural knowledge. The Royal So- 
ciety having made application to the king, repreſenting that 


F 


there would be a tranſit of Venus over the diſk of the ſun, 


on the 6th day of June, and that there was reaſon to hope 
the parallax of that planet might be more accurately de. 
termined, by making proper ' obſervations of this phæno— 
menon at the the iſland of St. Helena, near the coaſt of 
Africa, and at Bencoolen, in the Faſt-Indies, his majeſty 
granted a ſum of money to defray the expence of ſending 
able aſtronomers to thoſe two places, and ordered a ſhi; 
war to be equipped for their conveyance. Accordingly, mr. 
Nevil Maſkeylyne and mr. Robert Waddingion were ap- 
pointed to make obſervations at St. Helena; and mr, Charles 
Maſon and mr. Jeremiah Dixon undertook the voyage tg 
Bencoolen, on the iſland of Sumatra]. | 

Except the countries that were actually the ſcenes ot 
war, no political revolution or diſturbance diſquieted the 
general tranquillity. Syria, indeed, felt all the horrors and 
wrec of a dreadful earthquake, protracted in repeated ſhocs, 
which began on the 3oth day of October. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tripoli. A great number of houſes were oyc- 
thrown at Seyde, and many people buried under the ruins. 
It was felt through a ſpace of o, ooo ſquare leagues, com- 
prehending the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus, 
with an infinite number of villages, that were reduced to 
heaps of rubbiſh. At Acra, or Ptolemais, the fea over- 
flowed its banks, and poured into the ſtreets, though eight 
feet above the level of the water. The city of Saphet was 
entirely deſtroyed, and the greateſt part of its inhabitants 
periſhed. At Damaſcus all the minorets were overthrown, 
and 6000 people loſt their lives. The ſhocs diminiſhed gra- 
dually till the 25th of November, when they were renew- 
ed with redoubled havoc; the earth trembled with the mot 
dreadful convulſions, and the greater part of Trivoli was 
deſtroyed. Balbeck was entirely ruined, and this was the 
tate of many other towns and caltles; ſo that the people 
who efcaped the ruins were obliged to ſojourn in the open 
fields, and all Syria was threatened with the vengeance of 
heaven. Such a dangerous ferment aroſe at Conſtantino— 
ple, that a revolution was apprehended. Muſtapha, the 
preſent emperor, had no ſons; but his brother Bajazet, 
whole lite he had ſpared, contrary to the maxims of Turkiſh 
policy, produced a ſon by one of the women with whom he 
was indulged in his confinement; a circumſtance which 
arouſed the jealouſy of the emperor ro ſuch a degree, that 
he reſolved to diſpatch his brother. The great officers of 
the Porte oppoſed this deſign, which was ſo diſagreeable 
to the people, that an inſurrection enſued. Several Turks 
and Armenians, taking it for granted that a revolution was 
at hand, bought up great quantities of grain; and a dread- 
ful dearth was the conſequence of this monopoly. The ſul- 
tan atlembled the troops, quieted the inſurgents, ordered 
the engroſſers of corn to be executed, and in a little time 
the repoſe of the city was re-eſtabliſhed. 

Notwithſtanding the proſpect of a rupture in Italy, 
no new incident interrupted the tranquillity which the 
ſoutharn parts of Europe enjoyed. The king of Spain, 
howſoever ſollicited by the other branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon to engage in the war, as its ally, refuted to inter- 
pole in any other way, than as a mediator between the courts 
of London and Verſailles. He ſent the conde de Fuentes, 
a nobleman of high rank and character, in quality of em- 
baſſador extraordinary to the king of Great-Britain, in or- 
der to offer his good offices for effecting a peace : and the 
conde, after having conferred with the Engliſh miniſtry, 
made an excurſion to Paris; but his propoſal with reſpect 
to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, if in reality ſuch a propoſal was 
ever made, did not meet with a cordial reception. Other 
differences ſubſiſting between the crowns of Great-Britain 
and Spain he found no difficuly in compromiſing, His 
catholic majeſty perſiſted in the execution of a plan truly 
worthy of a patriot king. In the firſt place he ſpared no 
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land, by the names, ſtiles, and titles of duke of Vork and Albany, and car! 
of Ulſter. 
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ins and application to make himſelf thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the {tate of his kingdom. He remitted to his peo- 
le all they owed the crown, amounting to threeſcore mil- 
Pons of reals; he demanded an exact account of his fa- 
ther's debts, that they might be diſcharged with the ut- 
moſt punctuality: an order was ſent to the treaſury, that 
ten millions of reals ſhould be annually appropriated for 
this purpoſe, until the whole ſhould be liquidated ; and, 
to the firit year's payment, he added fifty millions, to be 
divided equally among the legal claimants. He took mea- 
(ures for the vigorous execution of the laws againſt offen- 
ders: encouraged induſtry; protected commerce; and felt 
the exquiſite pleaſure of being beloved as the father of his 
people. To give importance to his crown, and extend his 
influence among the powers of Europe, he equipped a 
powerful ſquadron of ſhips at Carthagena, and is ſaid to 
have declared his intention to employ them againſt Algiers, 
ſhould the dey refuſe to releaſe the ſlaves of the Spaniſh 
nation. | | 
Portugal ſtill ſeemed agitated from the ſhoc of the late 
conſpiracy which was quelled in that kingdom. The 
pope's nuncio was not only forbid the court, but even ſent 
under a ſtrong guard to the frontiers: an indignity which 
induced the pontiff to order the Portugueſe miniſter at 
Rome to evacuate the eccleſiaſtical dominions. In the 
mean time, another embarkation of jeſuits was ſent from 
Liſbon to Civita Vecchia; yet the expulſion of theſe fa- 
thers did not reſtore the internal peace of Portugal, or put 
an end to the practice of plotting : for, even ſince their 
departure, ſome pertons of rank have been either commit- 
ted to cloſe priſon, or exiled from the kingdom. The je- 
ſuits were not more fortunate in America; for in the 
month of October, in the foregoing year, an obſtinate bat- 
tle was fought between the united forces of Spain and 
Portugal, and the Indians of Paraguay, who were under 
the dominion of the jeſuits: victory at length declared in 
favour of the two crowns: ſo that the vanquiſhed were 
obliged to capitulate, and lay down their arms. As the 
court of Portugal had made remonſtrances to the Britiſh 
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under admiral Boſcawen, which had attacked and deſtroy- 
ed ſome French ſhips under the Portugueſe fort in the bay 
of Lagos, his Britannic majeſty thought proper to ſend the 
earl of Kinnoul, as embaſſador extraordinary to Liſbon, 
where that nobleman made ſuch excuſes for the inſult of 
the Engliſh admiral, as entirely removed all miſunder- 
ſtanding between the two crowns; and could not fail of 
being agreeable to the Portugueſe monarch, thus reſpected, 
ſoothed, and deprecated by a mighty nation, in the very 
zenith of power and proſperity. On the 6th of June, be- 
ing the birth-day of the king of Portugal, the marriage of 
hrs brother, don Pedro, with the princets of Brazil, was ce- 
lebrated in the chapel of the palace where the king reſides, 
-to the univerſal joy of the people. The nuptials were an- 
nounced to the public by diſcharge of the cannon, and ce- 
lebrated with illuminations, and all kinds of rejoicing. 
An accident which happened in the Mediterranean 
had like to have drawn the indignation of the Qtroman 
Porte on the knights of the order of Malta. A large 
Turkiſh ſhip of the line, mounted with 68 braſs cannon, 
having on board a complement of oo men, beſides 70 
chriſtian flaves, under the immediate command of the 
Turkiſh admiral, had, in company with two frigates, five 
gallies, and other ſmaller veſſels, failed in June from the 
Dardanelles, cruiſed along the coaſts of Smyrna, Scio, and 
Trio, and at length anchored in the channel of Stangie, 
where the admiral with 400 perſons went on ſhore, on the 
19th day of September: the chiſtian ſlaves, ſeizing this 
opportunity, armed themſelves with knives, and fell upon 
the zoo that remained with ſuch fury and effect, that a 
great number of the Turks were inſtantly flain; many leap- 
ed overboard into the ſea, where they periſhed ; and the 
the reſt ſued for mercy. The chriſtians, having thus ſe— 
cured poſſeſſion of the ſhip, hoiſted fail, and bore away for 
Malta: which, though chaſed by the two frigates, and a 
Raguſan ſhip,” they reached, by crowding all their canvas, 
and brought their prize fate into the harbour of Valette, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. The order of 
Malta, as a recompence for this ſignal act of bravery and 
reſolution, aſſigned to the captors the whole property of 
the ſhip and ſlaves, together with all the effects on board, 
including a ſum of money, which the Turkiſh commander 
had collected by contribution, amounting to a million and 
a half of florins. The grand-ſignor was ſo enraged at this 


= Tn the month of March the ſtates of Holland and Weſt Frieſland hav- 
ing, after warm debates, agreed to the propoſed match between the princeſs 


miniſtry againſt the proceedings of the Engliſh ſquadron 
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event, that he diſgraced his admiral, and threatened to 
take vengeance on the order of Malta, for having detained 
the ſhip, and countenanced the capture, 

With reſpect to the diſputes which had ſo long embroil- 
ed the northern parts of Europe, the neutral powers ſeem- 
ed as averſe as ever to a, participation. The king of Den- 
mark continued to perfect thoſe plans which he had wiſely 
tormed for increaſing the wealth, and promoting the hap- 


pineſs of his ſubjects; nor did he neglect any opportunity 


of improving natural knowledge, for the benefit of man- 
Kind in general. He employed men cf ability, at his own 
expence, to travel into foreign countries, and to collect 
the moſt curious productions, for the advancement of na- 
tural hiſtory : he encouraged the liberal and machunic arts 
at home, by munificent rewards, and peculiar protection : 
he invited above 1000 foreigners from Germany to become 
his ſubjects, and ſettle in certain diſtricts of Jutland, which 
had lain waſte above three centuries; and they forthwith 


began to build villages, and cultivate the lands in the di- 


oceſes of Wibourg, Arhous, and Ripen. Their travelling 
expences from Altena to the new ſettlement were defraved 
by the king, who, moreover maintained them until the 
produce of the lands could afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
He likewiſe beſtowed upon each colonilt a houſe, a barn, 
and a ſtable, with a certain number of horles and cattle. 
Finally, this generous patriot having viſited theſe new ſub- 
jects, who received him with unſpeakable emotions of Joy 
and affection, he ordered a conſiderable ſum of money to 
be diſtributed among them, as an additional mark of his fa- 
vour, Such conduct in a prince cannot fail to ſecure the 
warmeſt returns of loyalty and attachment in his people : 
and the execution of ſuch laudable ſchemes will endear his 
name to the contemplation of poſterity. | by 

The Dutch, as uſual, perfevercd in proſecuting every 
branch of commerce, without being diverted with lefs 
profitable ſchemes of ſtate policy by the infituations of 
France or the remonſtrances of Great-Britain. The viola: 
tion of the peace by their ſubjects in Bengal was no ſooner 
known at the court of London, than orders were ſent to 
general Yorke, the Engliſh embaſlador at the Hague, to 
demand an explanation. He, accordingly, preſented a 
memorial to the ſtates-general, ſignifying thai their high- 
mightineſſes muſt, doubtleſs, be greatly aſtoniſhed to hear, 
by public papers, of the irregularities committed by their 
tubjects in the Eaſt-Indics ; but that they would be much 
more amazed on peruling the piece annexed to this me- 
morial, containing a minute account, ſpecified with the 
ſtricteſt regard to truth, of the irregular conduct obſeryed 
by the Dutch towards the Britiſh ſubjects in the river of 
Bengal, at a time when the factors and traders of Holland 
enjoyed all the fiveets of peace, and all the advantages of 
unmoleſted commerce; at a time when his Britannic ma- 
Jefty, from his great regard to their high-mightineſſes, 
carefully avoided giving the leaft umbrage to the ſubjects 
of the United Provinces. He obſerved, that the king his 
ſovereign was deeply affected by theſe outrageous doings 
and miſchievous deſigns of the Dutch in the Eaſt-Indies, 
whoſe aim was to deſtroy the Britiſh ſettlements in that 
country; an aim that would have been accompliſhed, had 
not the king's victorious arms brought them to realon, and 
obliged them to fue for an accommodation. He told them 
his majeſty would willingly believe their high-mightinefles 
had given no order for proceeding to ſuch extremities, and 
that the directors of their India company had no ſhare in 
the tranſaction : nevertheleſs, he (the embaſſador) was or- 
dered to demand ſignal ſatisfaction, in the name of the king 
his maſter; that all who ſhould be found to have ſhared in 
the offence ſo manifeſtly tending to the deſtruction of the 
Engliſh ſettlements in that country ſhould be exemplary 
puniſhed ; and that their high-mightineſſes ſhould confirm 
the ſtipulations agreed upon immediately after the action 
by the directors of the reſpective companies, in conſidera- 
tion of which agreement the Dutch ſhips were reſtored, 
after their commanders acknowledged their fault, in own- 
ing themſelves the aggreſſors. To this remonſtrance the 
ſtates- general replied, that nothing of what was aid to the 
charge of their ſubjects had yet reached their knowledge; 
but they requeſted his Britannic majeſtv to ſuſpend his 
judgement, until he ſhould be made perfectly acquainted 
with the grounds of thoſe diſputes; and they promiſed he 
ſhould have.reaſon to be ſatisfied with the exemplary pu- 
niſhment that would be inflicted upon all who (hould be 
found concerned in violating the peace between the two 
nations m. 


Caroline, ſiſter to the prince of Orange, and the prince of Naſſau Weil 
bourg, the nuptials were ſolemnized at the Hague with great magaiticence, 
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The war in Germany till raged with unrelenting fury, 
and the mutual rancour of the contending parties ſeemed 
to derive freſh force from their mutual diſappointments ; 
at leaſt, the houſe of Auſtria ſeemed ſtill implacable, and 
obſtinately bent upon terminating the war with the deſtruc- 
tion of the Pruſhan monarch. Her allies, however, ſeem- 
ed leſs actuated by the ſpirit of revenge. The French king 
had faſtained fo much damage and diſgrace in the courſe 
of the war, that his reſources failed, and his finances fell 
into diſorder ; he could no longer afford the ſubſides he 
had promiſed to different powers; while his ſubjects cla- 
moured aloud at the burthen of impoſitions, the ruin of 
trade and the repeated diſhonour entailed upon the arms 
of France. The czarina's zeal for the alliance was evi- 
dently cooled by the irregular and defective payments of 
the ſubſides ſhe had ſtipulated. Perhaps ſhe was diſappoint- 
ed in her hope of conqueſt, and chagrined to ſee her ar- 
mies retire from Germany at the approach of every winter; 
and the Britiſh miniſtry did not fail to exert all their influ- 
ence to detach her from the confederacy in which ſhe had 
embarked. Sweden ſtill languiſhed in an ineffectual parade 
of hoſtilities againſt the hou of Brandenbourgh ; but the 
French intereſt began to loſe ground in the diet of that 
kingdom. The king of Pruſſia, howſoever exhauſted in 
the article of men, betrayed no {ſymptom of apprehenſion, 
and made no advance towards a pacification with his ad- 
verſlaries. He had employed the winter in recruiting his 
armies by every expedient his fertile genius could devite ; 
in levying contributions to re-enforce the yall ſubſidy he 
received from England, in filling magazines, and making 
every preparation for a vigorous campaign. in Weſtphalia, 
the ſame foreſight and activity were exerted by prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick, who in the beginning of ſummer 
found himſelf at the head of a very numerous army, paid 
by Great-Britain, and ſtrengthened by 22,000 national 
£rooPs, | | ” 

No alteration in the terms of this alliance was produced 
by the death of William Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who 
| breathed his laſt, in an advanced age, on the 28th day of 
January, at Rintelen upon the Weſer. He was ſucceeded 
in the landgraviate by his fon Frederick, whoſe conſort, 
the princeſs Mary, daughter to the king of Great-Britain, 
now, in quality of governeſs of her children, aſſumed the 
regency and adminittration of the county of Hanau-Mut- 
zenberg, by virtue of the ſettlement made in the hfe-time 


of her father-in-law, and confirmed by her buſband. She 


had for ſome years been feparatcd from him, and reſided 
with his father, at whoſe deceaſe ſhe retired, with her 
children, to the city of Zell. The preſent landgrave, 
who lived at Magdebourg, as vice-governor under the 
king of Pruſſia, no ſooner learned the news of his father's 
death, than he ſent an intimation of it to that prince and 
the king of Great-Britain, declaring at the ſame time, that 
he would ſcrupulouſly adhere to the engagements of his 
predeceſſor. | | 

The advances towards a peace, which had been made in 


the preceding year by the kings of England and Pruſſia, 
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in their declaration publiſhed at the Hague by prince Louis 


of Brunſwick, feemed to infuſe in neutral powers a good 
opinion of their moderation. We have already ſeen that 
the king of Spain offered his beſt offices in quality of me- 
diator. When a congreſs was propoled, the ſtates-gene- 
ral made an offer of Breda, as a place proper tor the nego- 
tiation. The king of Great-Britain, by the mouth of his 
embaſſador, thanked their high-mightineſſes for the ſin- 
cere deſire they expreſſed to put an end to the ravages of 
war, which had extended deſolation over the face of Eu— 
rope: he readily cloſed with their gracious offer, and in 
conſequence of his high regard and invariable friendſhip 
for their high-mightineſſes, wiſhed earneſtly that it might 


A tranſlation of the declaration delivered by the Auſtrian miniſter reſiding 
at the Hague to his Serene Highneſs Prince Louis of Brunſwick, in anſwer 
to that which his Highneſs had delivered on the part of his Britinnic 
majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, on the 2 5th of November 1759, to the 
miniſters of the belligerent powers: + 


THEIR Britannic and Pruſſian majeſties having thought proper to make 
known, by the declaration delivered, on their part, at the Hague, the 2 5th of 
Noveniber laſt paſt, to the embaſladors and miniſters of the courts of Vienna, 
Peterſburgh, and Verſailles, reſiding there, 

That being ſincerely defirous of contributing to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the public tranquillity they were ready to fend plenipotentiaries to the place 
that ſhall be judged the moſt convenient, in order to treat there of this im- 
portant object with thoſe which the belligerent parties ſhall think proper to 
authoriſe on their fide for attaining ſo ſalutary an end ;? | 

Her majeſty the empreſs queen of Hungary and Bohemia, her majeſty the 
empreſs of all the Ruſſias, and his majeſty the moſt chriſtian king; equally 
animated by the deſire of contributing to the re-eſtabliſhment of the public 
tranquillity, on a ſolid and equitable footing, declare in return, i 

That his majeſty the catholic king, having been pleaſed to offer his me- 


be acceptable to the other powers at war. The F rench 
king expreſſed his ſentiments nearly to the ſame purpoſe, 


His embaſſador declared, That his molt chriſtian majeſty 


was highly ſenſible of the offer they had made of Breda for 
holding the congreſs; that, in order to give a freſh proof 
of his ſincere deſire to increaſe the good harmony that ſub. 
ſiſted between him and the ſtates-general, he accepted 
their offer with pleaſure; but as he could take no ſte; 
without the concurrence of his high allies, he was obliged 
to wait for their anſwer, which could not fail to be favour. 
able, if nothing remained to be ſettled but the place tor 
holding the congreſs. King Staniſlaus having wriiten + 
letter to his Britannic majeſty, offered the city of Nancy 
tor the ſame purpoſe, he received a civil anſwer, exprel. 
ling the king of England's ſenſe of his obliging offer, which. 
however, he declined, as a place not conveniently ſituated 
for all the powers intereſted in the great work of pacifica. 
tion. Civilities of the fame nature likewiſe paſſed between 
the ſovereign of Nancy and the king of Pruſſia, As the 
prepolals for an accommodation made by the king of Eng- 
land and his allies might have left an unfavourable in. 
preſſion of their adverſaries had they been altogether de- 
clined, the court of Vienna was prevailed upon to concur 
with her allies in a declaration profeſſing their deſire of 
peace, which declaration was delivered on the 3d day of 
April, by the Auſtrian miniſter reſiding at the Hague, to 
his ſerene highnels prince, Louis of Brunſwick ; and a pa- 
per of the ſame nature was alſo delivered to him ſeperate- 
ly by the French and Ruſſian miniſters ®. Theſe profeſſi- 
ons, however, did not interrupt the operations of the 
campaign. | 
Though the French army under the mareſchal duke de 
Broglio remained in cantonement in the neighbourhood of 
Friedberg, and prince Ferdinand had retired from Corſ— 
dortF to Marpurg, where, in the beginning of January he 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters, nevertheleſs, the winter was 
by no means inactive. As far bac as the 25th of December 
the duke de Broglio, having called in his detachments, at— 
tempted to ſurpriſe the allied army by a forced march to 
Klein-linnes; but finding them prepared to give him a 
warm reception, nothing buta cannonade enſued, and he 
retreated to his former quarters. On the 29th colonel 
Luckner, at the head of the Hanoverian hunters, fell in 
with a detachment of the enemy, conſiſting of 400 men, 
under the command of count Muret. Theſe he attacked 
with ſuch vigour, that the count was made priſoner, and all 
his party either killed or taken, except 22, who elcaped. 
On the 3d day of January the marquis de Vogue attacked 
the town of Herborn, which he carried, and took a ſmall 
detachment of the allies, who were poſted there. At the 
{ame time the marquis Dauvet made himſelf maſter of Dil- 
lembourg, the garriſon of the allied troops being obliged 
to retire into the caſtle, where they were cloſely beſieged. 
Prince Ferdinand no ſooner underſtood their ſituation than 
he began his march with a ſtrong detachment for their re- 
lief, on the ſeventh day of the fame month, when he 


attacked and totally defeated the beſiegers, took 700 pri- 


loners, including 49 oliicers, with ſeven pair of colours, 
and two pieces * cannon, On that very day, the highlan- 
ders, under major Keith, ſupported by the hufſars of Luck- 
ner, who commander the whole detachment, attacked the 
viliage of Eybach, where Beaufremont's regiment of dra- 
goons was poſted on the fide of Dillembourg, and routed 
them with great ſlaughter. The greater part of the regi- 
ment was killed, and many priſoners were taken, together 


with 200 horſes, and all their baggage. The highlanders 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occafion by their intrepi- 
dity, which was the more remarkable, as they were no 
other than raw recruits, juſt arrived from their own coun - 
try, and altogether unacquainted with diſcipline. On the 


diation in the war which has ſubſiſled for ſome years between France and 
England; and this war having, befiJes, nothing in common with that which 
the two empreſſes with their allies having likewiſe carried on for ſome years 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, | 


His moſt chriſtian majeſty is ready to treat of his particular peace with 


England, through the good offices of, his catholic majeſty, whoſe mediaticn 
he has a pleaſure in accepting. | | 

As the war which regards directly his Pruſſian majeſty, their majeſties, 
the empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia, the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
and the moſt chriſtian king, are diſpoſed to agree to the appointing the con- 
greſs propoſed. But as, by virtue of their treaties, they cannot enter into 
any engagement relating to peace, but in conjunchon with their allies, it will 
be neceflury, in order that they may be enabled to explain themſelves defi- 
nitively upon that ſubject, that their Britannic and Pruſſian ajeſties ſhould 
previouſly be pleaſed to cauſe their invitation to a congreſs to be made to all 
the powers that are directly engaged in war againſt the king of Pruſſia; and 
namely, to his majeſty the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as likewiſe to 
his majeſty the king of Sweden, who ought ſpecifically to be invited to the 
future congreſs,” | | 
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the 8th day of January M. de St. Germain advanced on the 


left of che allies, with the grenadiers of the French army, 


ſupported by eight battalions, and a body of dragoons; but 
he was encountered by the duke of Holſtein, at the head of 
a ſtrong detachment, in the neighbourhood of Erſdorff, 


who, by dint of a furious cannonade obliged him to retreat 


with precipitation. After this attempt the French parties 
diſappeared, and their army retired into winter- quarters, 
in and about Frankfort on the Maine; while prince Fer— 
dinand quartered the allies at Caflel, Paderborn, Munſter, 
and Oſnabruck, this laſt place being allotted to the Britiſh 
troops, as being the neareſt to Embden, where the re- 
enforcements from Britain were to be landed. In the be- 
ginning of Frebruary, the prince of Brunſwick, with the de- 
tachment of the allicd army under his command, began his 
march from Chemnitz, in Saxony, for Weltphalia, where 
he ſafely arrived, after having alliſted at a long conference 
in Hamelen, with his father the reigning duke, his uncle 
prince Ferdinand, and ſome principal members of the re- 
ency of Hanover. : 

The French general continued to fend detachments to 
beat up the quarters of the allies, and lay their towns under 
contribution. In the beginning of March, the marquis de 
Blaiſel marched at the head of 2400 men from Gieſſen, 
where he commanded, to Marpurg, forced the gates of the 


town, and compelled the garriſon of the allies to take ſhel- 


ter in the caſtle. As he could not pretend to undertake 
the ſiege of the fortreſs, by the fire of which he was ex- 
ceedingly galled, he demanded of the town a contribution 
of 100,000 florins, and carried fome of the magiſtrates 
along with him, as hoſtages for the payment of this impo— 
ſition. He afterwards appeared at Hombourg, Alsfeldt, 
and Hartzbeg, the frontier poſts of the allies, but did not 
think proper to attac either, becauſe he perceived that mea- 
ſires were taken for his reception. The French, with all 
their boaſted politeneſs and humanity, are ſometimes found 
as brutal and rapacious as the molt barbarous enemy. On 
pretence of taking umbrage at the town of Hanau-Munt- 
zenberg, for having without their permiſſion, acknowledg- 
ed the regency of the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, they, in 
the month of February, ordered the magiſtrates of that 
place to pay, within the term of 24 hours the ſum of 
750,000 livres, on pain of being ſubjected to plunder, 
This order was ſignified by the prince de Robecq; to whom 
the magiſtrates repreſented the impoſſibility of raiſing ſuch 
a ſum, as the country was totally exhauſted, and their 


credit abſolutely deſtroyed, in conſequence of their inabi- 


lity to pay the intereſt of the capitals negotiated in the 
courſe of the preceding year. He ſtill inſiſting upon their 
finding the money before night, they offered to pay 80,000 
florins, which they raiſed with the utmoſt difficulty, and 
begged the payment of the reſt might be poſtponed for a 
few weeks; but the requeſt was rejected with diſdain. 
The garriſon was re-enforced by two battalions, and four 
ſquadrons diſperſed in the principal ſquares and markets 
of the city, and the gates were ſhut. They even planted 
cannon in the ſtreets, and tarred matches were fixed to 
many houſes, in order to intimidate the inhabitants. Theſe 
expedients proving ineffectual, detachments of the grena- 
diers entered the houſes of the principal magiſtrates and 
merchants, from whence they removed all their beſt ef— 
fects to the town-hall, where they were kept in depoſit, 
until they were redeemed with all the money that could 
poſſibly be raiſed. This exaction, fo little to the honour 
of a civilized nation, the French miniſter declared to the 
diet at Ratiſbon was agreeable to the inſtructions of his 
molt chriſtian majeſty. | 

By way of retaliation for the cruelty practiſed at Hanau, 
a detachment of the allied army under general Luckner 
was ſent to raiſe contributions in Fulda, and actually carried 
off hoſtages from that city; but retired before a ſtrong body 
of the enemy, who took poſſeſſion of the place. From 
hence the French marched, in their turn, to plunder the 
towns of Hirchfeldt and Vacha. Accordingly, they ap- 
peared at Vacha, fituated on the frontiers of Heſſe, and 
formed the head of the chain of cantonments which the 
allies had on the Werra. This place was attacked with ſuch 
vigour, that colonel Freytag, who commanded the poſt, 
was obliged to abandon the town; but he maintained him- 
{elf on a riſing ground in the neighbourhood, where he 
amuſed the enemy until two battalions of grenadiers came 
to his aſſiſtance. Thus re-enforced, he purſued the French 
for three leagues, and drove them with conſiderable lofs 
from Gieſſa, where they had reſolved to fix their quarters. 
Theſe ſkirmiſhes happened in the beginning of May, when 
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the grand armies were juſt in motion to begin the cam- 
paign. No | | 

By this time the forces under the mareſchal duke de 
Broglio were augmented to 100,000; while the count de 
St. Germain commanded a ſeparate army on the Rhine, 
conſiſting of zo, ooo men, aſſembled from the quarters of 
Duſteldorp, Cologn, Cleves, and Weſel. The ſecond corps 
was intended to divide the allied army, which, by ſuch a 
diviſion, would be conſiderably weakened ; and the French 
court threatened to form a third army, under the prince de 
Soubiſe; but this did not appear. The duke de Broglio 
was in ſuch high favour with the French miniſtry at this 
juncture, that he was promoted over the heads of many old 
generals, who now demanded and obtained their diſmiſſion; 
and every ſtep was taken to render the campaign glorious 
to this admired commander: but, notwithſtanding all their 
care, and his own exertion, he found it impoſiible to take 
the field early in the ſeaſon, from want of forage for his ca- 
valry. While his quarters were eſtabliſhed at Franckfort, 
his troops were plentifully ſupplied with all ſorts of provi- 
ſion from the Upper Rhine, but this convenience depen- 
ded upon his being maſter of the courle of the river: but he 
could not move from this poſition without forfeiting the 
advantage, and providing magazines for the uſe of his forces, 
ſo that he was obliged to lie inactive until he could have 
the benefit of green forage in his march. The fame in- 
conveniencies operated more powerfully on the fide of 
prince Ferdinand, who, being in an exhauſted country, was 
obliged to fall bac as far as Paderborn, and draw his ſup- 
plies from Hamburgh and Bremen on the Elbe and the 
Weler. By this time, however, he had received a re-en- 
forcement of Britiſh troops from Embden, under the direc- 
tion of major-general Griffin; and betore the end of the 


campaign the forces of that nation in Germany were aug - 


mented to 25,000; a greater number than had ſerved at one 
time upon the continent for two centuries. The allied 
army marched from their cantonments on the gth day of 
May, and proceeded by the way of Paderborn to Fritzlar, 


where, on the. 20th, they encamped: but part of the troops 


left in the biſhopric of Munſter, under general Sporcken, 
were ordered to form a camp at Dulmen, to make head 
againſt the French corps commanded by the count de St. 


. 


General Imhoff was ſent with a detachment to Kirchavn 
on the Orme; and general Gifoe, with another corps, ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Hirchfeldt, on the Fulda. 
The former of theſe having ordered colonel Luckner to 
ſcour the country with a body of Huffars, that officer, on 
the 24th of May, fell in with a French patrole, which gave 
the alarm at Butzbach, when the garriſon of that place, 
amountiag to 500. piquets, under general Waldenar, fled 
with great precipitation. Being, however, purſued, and 
overtaken near a wood, they were routed and ditperſed. 
Colonel Luckner, entering Butzbach, found a conſiderable 
quantity of forage, flour, wine, and equipage, belonging 
to the fugitives. What he could not carry off he diſtri— 


buted among the poor inhabitants, and returned to general 


Imhoff's camp at Ameneburg, with about 100 priſoners. 


This excurſion alarmed the enemy to ſuch a degree, that 


their whole army was put in motion; and the duke de Brog- 
lio, in perſon, advanced with a large body of troops as far 
as Friedberg : but underſtanding the allies had not quitted 
their camp at Fritzlar, he returned to Franckfort, after hav- 
ing cantoned that part of his army in the Wetteraw. This 
alarm was not ſo mortitying as the ſeceflion of the Wirtem— 
berg troops, amounting to 10,000 men, commanded by their 
duke in perſon, who left the French army 1n diſgult, and 
returned to his own country. The imperial army, under 
the prince de Deuxponts, quartered at Bamberg, began 
their marchto Naumberg on the 2oth of May ; but one of 
their detachments of cavalry having received a chec from 
a body of Pruffians near Lutzen, they fell bac; and on 


the 4th day of June encamped at Lichtenfels, upon the 


Maine. The {ſmall detachments of the grand armies, as 
well as thoſe belonging to the bodies, commanded by ge- 
neral Sporcken and the count de St. Germain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duſſeldorp, ſkirmiſned with various tuccels, 
The hereditary prince of Brunſwick being detached from 
the allied army, with ſome battalions of grenadiers, and two 
regiments of Engliſh dragoons, advanced to the country of 
Fulda, where he was joined by the troops under general 
Gilſoe, and achieved ſome inconfiderable exploits, parti— 
cularly at Hoſenfeldt and Zielbach, where he ſurpriſed and 
took divers parties of the enemy. | 

By the 24th of June, prince Ferdinand, quitting his ſitua- 
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tion at Fritzlar, marched to Frillendorf, and encamped on 
the hills between Ziengenheim and Freyſa, general Imhoff 
commanding at a ſmall diſtance on the right, and the he- 
reditary prince, now returned from Fulda, being poſted on 
the left of the army. In the mean time, the duke de Brog- 
lio, aſſembling his forces between Merlau and Laubach, 
advanced to Neuſtadt, where he encamped on the 28th day 
of the month, and at the ſame time occupied a ſtrong poſt 
at Waſſemburg. His intention was to penetrate through 
the country of tete into Hanover, and make himſelf en- 
tirely maſter of that electorate. With this view he reſolv- 
ed to effect a junction with the count de St. Germain, whom 
he directed to advance towards Brilau and Corbach; while 
he himſelf, decamping from Neuſtadt on the 8th day of 


July, advanced by the way of Frankenberg. Prince Fer- 


dinand, having received intelligence that the count de St. 
Germain was in motion, began his march from Ziegen— 
heim, and on the 9th day of July reachal the heights of 
Brunau, in the neighbourhood of Wildungen. 

The hereditary prince, at the head of the advanced corps, 
re-enforced with ſome battalions and ſquadrons under ma- 
jor-general Griffin, was ſent forwards to Saxenhauſen, 
whither the army followed the next morning. The here- 
ditary prince, continuing to advance, found the enemy al- 
ready formed at Corbach; hath ry their whole force did 
not exceed 10,000 infantry and 17 ſquadrons, and being 
impelled by the impetuoſity of his own courage, he reſoly- 
ed to give them battle. He accordingly attacked them 
about two in the afternoon, and the action became very 
warm and obſtinate; but the enemy being continually re- 
enforced with freſh battalions, and having the advantage of 
a numerous artillery, all the prince's efforts were ineffectual. 
Prince Ferdinand, being at too great a diſtance to ſuſtain 
him, ſent him an order to rejoin the army, which was by 
this time formed at Saxenhauſen. He forthwith made diſ- 
poſitions for a retreat, which however was attended with 
great confuſion. The enemy, obſerving the dilorder of the 
allied troops, plied their artillery with redoubled diligence, 


while a powerful body of their cavalry charged with great 
vivacity. In all likelihood the whole infantry of the allies 


would have been cut off, had not the hereditary prince 
made a diverſion in their favour, by charging in perſon at 
the head of the Britiſh dragoons, who acted with their uſual 
gallantry and effect. This reſpite enabled the infantry to 
accompliſh their retreat to Saxenhauſen; but they loft 
above 500 men, and 15 pieces of cannon. General count 
Kielmanſegge, major-general Griffin, and major Hill, of 
Bland's dragoons, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their con- 
duct and intrepidity on this occaſion. The hereditary 
prince expoſed his life in the hotteſt part of the action, and 
received a ſlight wound in the ſhoulder, which gave him far 
Jeſs diſturbance than he felt from the chagrin and mortiti- 
cation produced by his defeat. 

Many days, however, did not paſs, before he found an 
opportunity of retaliating this diſgrace, Prince Ferdinand, 
receiving advice that a body of the enemy, commanded b 


major-general Glaubitz, had advanced on the left of the 


allies to Ziegenheim, detached the hereditary prince to op- 


poſe them, at the head of fix battalions of Hanoverians and 
Heſhans, with Elliot's regiment of Engliſh light-horſe, 
Luckner's huſſars, and two brigades of chaſſeurs; on the 
16th day of the month, he engaged the enemy near the vil- 
lage of Exdorft, and a very warm action enſued, in which 
Elliot's regiment ſignalized themſelves remarkably by re- 


peated charges. At length victory declared for the allies, 


Five battalions of the enemy, including the commander in 
chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, were taken, with 
ſix pieces of cannon, all their arms, baggage, and artillery. 
During theſe tranſactions, the mareſchal duke de Brogho 
remained encamped on the heights of Corbach. He had, 


o Though this was the firſt time that Elliot's regiment appeared in the 
field, it pertormed wonders, They charged five difterent times, and broke 
through the enemy at every charge : but theſe exploits they did not achieve 
without ſuſtaining a heavy loſs in officers, men, and horſes. 

Copy of a letter from the Marquis of Granby, to the earl of Hoderneſſe. 

My LoRp, | 

IT is with the greateſt ſatisfaction that I have the honour of acquainting 
your lordſhip of the ſueceis of the hereditary prince yeſterday Morning. 

General Sporcken's corps marched from the camp at Kalle to Liebenau, 
about four in the aiternoon of the 29th; the hereditary prince followed the 
ſame evening, With a body of troops, among which were the two Engliſh bat- 
talions of grenadiers, the wo of highlanders, and four ſquadrons of dragoons, 
Cope's and Conway's. 

The army was under arms all day on the zoth, and, about 11 at night, 
marched off in fix columns to Libenau. About five the next morning, the 
whole army aſſembled; and formed. on. the Heights near Corbeke, The he- 
reditary prince was, at this time, marching in two columns, in order to turn 


the enemy's left flank; which he did by marching to Donhelbourg, leaving 


Klcin-Eder on his left, and forming in two lines, with his left towards Dot- 


in advancing from Franckfort, left detachments to reduce 
the caſtles of Marpourg and Dillembourg, which were gc. 
cupied by the allies, and they fell into his hands, the gar 
rifns of both being obliged to ſurrender priſoners of Wt 
Theſe were but inconſiderable conqueſts; nor did the pro- 
Hows of the French general equal the idea which had been 
ormed of his talents and activity. The count de St. Ger. 
main, who was his ſenior officer, and believed by many to 
be at leaſt his equal in capacity, having now joined his 
corps to the grand army, and concetving diſguſt at his beins 
obliged to ſerve under the duke de Broglio, relinquiſhe 
his command, in which he was ſucceeded by the cheyalic; 
de Muy. Ar the ſame time, the marquis de Voyer, ang 
the count de Luc, two generals of experience and reputa— 
tion, quitted the army, and returned to France, actuated 
by the ſame motives. 

The allied army having moved their camp, from Saxen. 
hauſen to the village of Kalle, near Caſſel, remained in that 
ſituation till the zoth day of July, when the troops were 
again put in motion. The chevalier de Muy, having paſ- 
ſed the Dymel at Stradtbergen, with the reſerve of the 


French army, amounting to 35,000 men, and extending 


this body down the banks of the river, in order to cut off 
the communication of the allies with Weſtphalia; while 
the duke de Brogho marched up with his main wing to 
their camp at Kalle, and prince Xavier of Saxony, who 
commanded their reſerve on the left, advanced towards 
Caffel; prince Ferdinand, leaving general Kielmanſegge 
with a body of troops for the defence of this city, decamp- 
ed in the night of the zoth, and paffed the Dymel without 
loſs, between Gibenau and Dringleberg. The hereditary 
prince, who had the preceding day patied the lame river, 
in order to re-enforce general Sporcken, who was poſted 
near Corbeke, now reconnoitred the poſition of the enemy, 
and found them poſſeſſed of a very advantageous camp be- 
tween Warbourg and Ochſendorff. Prince Ferdinand hay- 
ing reſolved to attac them, ordered the hereditary prince 
and general Sporcken to turn their left, while he himſelf ad- 
vanced againſt their front, with the main body of the army. 
The enemy was accordingly attacked, almoſt at the {ame 
inſtant, both in flank and in rear, with equal impetuoſity 
and ſucceſs. As the infantry of the allied army could not 
march faſt enough to charge at the ſame time, the marquis 


of Granby was ordered to advance with the cavalry of the 
right; and the brigade of Engliſh artillery, commanded 


by captain Phillips, made ſuch expedition, that they were 
up in time to ſecond the attac in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, 
The French cavalry, though very numerous, retreated at 
the approach of the marquis, except three ſquadrons, who 
ſtood the charge, and were immediately broken. Then 
the Engliſh horſe fell upon the- enemy's infantry, which 
ſuffered greatly, while the town of Warbourg was aſſaulted 
by the Britannic legion. The French, finding themſelves 
hard preſſed on both flanks, as well as in front and rear, re- 
tired precipitatety, with conſiderable damage, occationed 
chiefly by the Britiſh cannon and dragoons, and many were 
drowned in attempting to ford the Dymel. The battalion 
of Maxwell, and a brigade under colonel Beckwith, com- 
poſed of grenadiers and highlanders, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves remarkably on this occaſion. The enemy left about 
100 men, killed or wounded, on the field of battle; with 
ſome colours, and ten pieces of cannon; and about the 
ſame number were made priſoners. Monſieur de Muy lay 
all night under arms, on the heights of Volk-Miſſen, from 


whence he next day.retired towards Wolfshagen. On the 


evening of the battle the marquis of Granby received orders 
to paſs the river in purſuit of them, with twelve Britith bat- 
talions, and ten ſquadrons, and encamped at Wilda, about 
fout miles from Warbourg, the heights of which were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the enemy's grand army v. By this ſucceſs, prince 


ſel, and his right near Grimbeck, oppoſite to the left flank of the enemy, whoſe 
poſition was with the left to the high hill near Offendorff, and their right to 
Warbourg, into which place they had flung Fiſcher's corps. The hereditary 
prince immediately attacked the enemy's flank, and after a very ſharp dil- 
pute, obliged them to give way, and, by a continual fire, kept forcing them 
to fall bac upon Warbourg. The army was, at this time, marching with the 
greateſt diligence to attac the enemy in front; but the infantry could not get 
up in time; general Waldegrave, at the head of the Britiſh, preſſed their 
march as much as poſſible: no troops could ſhow more eagerneſs to get up 
than they ſhowed,” Many of the men, from the heat of the weather, and 
over-ſ{training themſelves to get on through moraſſy and very difficult ground, 
ſuddenly dropped down on their march, | 

General Moſtyn, who was at the head of the Britiſh cavalry that was form- 
ed on the right of our infantry on the other fide of a large wood, upon re- 
cejving the duke's orders to come up with the cavalry as faſtas poſſible, made 
ſo much 'expedition, bringing them up at a full trot, though the diſtance 
was near five miles, that the Britiſh cavalry had the happineſs to arrive in time 
to ſhare the glory of the day, having ſucceſsfully charged ſeveral times both 
the enemy's cavalry and infantsy, 185 
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Ferdinand was enabled to maintain his communication 
with Weſtphalia, and keep the enemy at a diſtance from the 
heart of Hanover; but to theſe objects he ſacrificed the 
country of Caſflicl : for prince Xavier of Saxony, at the 
head of a detached body, much more numerous than that 
which was left under general Kielmanſegge, advanced to— 
wards Calicl, and made himſelf maſter of that city; then 
he reduced Munden, Gottingen, and_ Eimbeck, in the elec- 
torate of Hanover. All that prince Ferdinand could do, 
conſidering how much he was out- numbered by the French, 
was to ſecure poſts and paſſes, with a view to retard their 
progreſs, and employ detachments to harraſs and ſurpriſe 
their advanced parties. In a few days after the action at 
Warbourg, general Luckner repulted a French detach- 
ment, Which had advanced as Er as Eimbeck, and fur- 
priſed another at Nordheim. At the ſame period, colonel 
Donap, with a body of the allied army, attacked a French, 
corps of 2000 men, poiled in the wood of Sababourg, to 
preſerve the communication between their grand army and 
their troops on the other ſide of the Weſer; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the ftrength of their ſituation, drove them from 
their poſt, with the lois of zoo men, either killed or made 
priſoners; but this advantage was overbalanced by the re- 
duction of Ziegenherm, garriſoned by 700 men of the allied 
army, who, atter a vigorous reſiſtance, were obliged to 
ſurrender priſoners of war. | 
On the zth day of Auguſt, prince Ferdinad being en- 
camped at Buhne, received intelligence that a confidera- 
ble body of the enemy, amounting to upwards of 20,000 
men, were in motion to make a general forage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geiſmar. He paſſed the Dymel early in the 
morning, with a body of troops, and ſome artillery, and 
poſted them in ſuch a manner, as to render the enemy's 
attempt totally ineffectual, although the foragers were co- 


vered with great part of their army. On the ſame morning 


the hereditary prince ſet out on an expedition to beat up 
the quarters of a French detachment. | 
that the volunteers of Clermont and Dauphine, to the 
number of 1000 horle and foot, were cantoned. at Zieren- 
berg, at a f12:ll diſtance from the French camp at Dierem- 
berg, and patled their time in the molt careleſs ſecurity, 
he advanced towards them. from his camp at Warbourg, 
within a league of their cantonment, without tceing any 
of their poſts, or meeting with any of their patroles; a 
circumſtance that encouraged him to beat up their quar- 
ters by tiirprile : for this ſervice he pitched upon five bat- 
talions, with a detachment of highlanders, and eight re- 
giments of dragoons. Leaving their tents ſtanding, they 
began their march at eight in the evening, and patled the 
Dymel ncar Warbourg. About a league on the other fide 
of the Dymel, at the village of Witzen, they were joined 
by the light troops under major Bulow; and now the dit- 
pofition was made, both for entering the town, and ſecur— 
ing a retreat, in caſe of being repulſed. 
within two miles of Zierenberg, and in fight of the fires of 
the enemy's grand guard, the grenadiers of Maxwell, the 
regiment of Kingfley, and the highlanders, advanced by 
three ſeparate roads, and marched in profound ſilence: at 
length the noiſe of their feet alarmed the French, who be- 
gan to fire; then the grenadiers proceeded at a round pace 
with unloaded firelocks, puſhed the piquets, flew the guard 
at the gate, and ruſhing into the town, drove every thing 
before them with incredible impetuoſity. The attac was ſo 
ſudden, and the ſurpriſe fo great, that the French had not 
time to aſſemble in any conſiderable number; but they be- 
gan to fire from the windows, and in ſo doing, exaſperated 
the allied troops, who, burſting into the houſes, flaughter— 
ed them without mercy. Having remained 1n the place 
from two till three in the morning, they retreated with about 
400 priſoners, including 40 officers; and brought off two 
pieces of artillery. This nocturnal adventure, in whic hthe 
Britiſh troops diſplayed equal courage and activity, was 
achieved with very little loſs; but, after all, it deſerves no 
other appellation than that of a partizan exploit, forit was 
attended with no ſort of advantage to the allied army. 


Conſidering the ſuperiority of the French army, we can- 


I ſhould do injuſtice to the general officers, to every officer and private man 
of the cavaly, if I did not beg your lordſhip would aſſure his majeſty, that 
nothing could exceed their gallant behaviour on that occalion, 

Captain Phillips made fo much expedition with his cannon, as to have an 
opportunity, by a ſevere cannonade, to oblige thoſe who had paſſed the Dy- 
mel, and were formed on the other fide, to retire, with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. | 


I ceceived his ſerene highneſs's orders yeſterday, in the evening, to paſs the 


river after them, with the 12 Britifh battalions, and 10 ſquadrons, and am. 


now encamped upon the heights of Wilda, about four miles from Warbourg, 
vn the heights of which their grand army is encamped. | 
M, de Muy is now retiring from the heights of Volk-Miſſen, where he 


Being informed - 


tachment of French cavalry near Norten. 
nand, when mareſchal Broglio quitted his camp at Im— 


When they were 
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not account for the little progreſs made by the duke de 
Broglio, who, according to our conception, might either 
have given battle to the allies with the utmoſt probability 
of ſucceſs; or penetrated into the heart of Hanover, the 
conqueſt of which ſeemed to be the principal object of the 
French miniſtry. Inſtead of ſtriking an important ſtroke, 


he retired from Immenhauſen towards Cafſel, where he 


fortihed his camp as if he had thought himſelf in danger of 
being attacked; and the war was carried on by {mall de- 
tachments. Major Bulow, being ſent with a ſtrong party 
from the camp of the allied army at Buline, ſurpriſed the 
town of Marpug, deſtroyed the French ovens, and brought 
off a conſiderable quantity of ſtores and baggage, with 
{ome priſoners. He met with the ſame ſucceſs at Butz- 
bach, yhere he ſurpriſed and took two companies belong- 
ing to the regiment of Raugrave, and rettred with his bo- 
dy to Franckenberg, where he joined colonel Forſen. On 
the 12th day of September they made a movement towards 
Franckenau ; and M. de Stainville, who was poſted with a 
body of French troops at Mardenhagen, advanced to chec 
their progreſs. He came up with their rear in the neigh- 
bourhood of Munden, and attacked them in_ paſſing the 
river Orck with ſuch vigour, that Forſen, with tome of his 
cavalry, was taken, and Bulow obliged to abandon ſome 
pieces of cannon. The action was juſt determined, when 
this laſt was re-enforced by the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick, who had made a forced march of five German miles, 
which had fatigued the troops to ſuch a degree, that he de- 


ferred his attac till next morning; but in the mean time, 


mr. de Stainville retired towards Franckenberg. The Ha- 
noverian general Wangenheim, at the head of four bat- 
talions and fix ſquadrons, had driven the enemy from the 
defile of Soheite, and encamped at Lawenthagen; but be- 
ing attacked by a ſuperior number, he was obliged, in his 
turn, to give way, and his retreat was not effected without 
the loſs of 200 men, and ſome pieces of artillery, When 
the enemy retired, general Wangenheim repaited the We- 
ſer, and occupied his former fituation at Uttar. Mean 
while, general Luckner gained an advantage over a de- 
Prince Ferdi— 


menhauſen, made a motion of his troops, and eltabliſhed 
his head-quarters at Geiſmar-wells, the reſidence of the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; from thence, however, he tranf- 
ferred them, about the latter end of September, to Ovil- 


gune, on the Weſtphalia fide of the Dymel. 


Such was the potition of the two oppoſite grand armies, 
when the world was ſurpriſed by an expedition to the Lower 
Rhine, made by the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick. 
Whether this excurſion was intended to hinder the French 
from re-enforcing their army in Weſtphalia, or to co-ope- 


rate in the Low Countries with the armament now ready 
equipped in the ports of England; or to gratify the ambi— 


tion of a young prince, overboiling with courage, and glow- 
ing with the deſire of conqueſt, we cannot explain to the 
ſatisfaction of the reader: certain it is, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands were, at this juncture, entirely deſtitute of 
troops, except the French garriſons of Oſtend and Nieu— 
port, which were weak and inconſiderable. Had 10, ooo 
Engliſh troops been landed on the coaſt of Blankenburg, 
they might have taken poſſeſſion of Bruges, Ghent, Bruſ- 
ſels, and Antwerp, without reſiſtance, and joned the here- 
ditary prince in the heart of the country: in that caſe he 
would have found himſelf at the head of $0,000 men, and 
might have made ſuch a diverſion in favour of Hanover, as 
to transfer the feat of war from Weltphalia into Flanders. 
The empreſs-queen might, indeed, have complained of 
this invaſion, as the formality of declaring war againſt her 
had not been obſerved by Great-Britain ; but, conhdering, 
chat ſhe was the declared enemy of Hanover, and had vi- 
olated the barrier treaty, in eſtabliſhing which the king- 
dom of Great-Britain had laviſhed away ſo much blood and 
treaſure, a ſtep of this kind, we apprehend, might have 
been taken, without any imputation of perfidy or injuſtice. 
Whatever the motives of the prince's expedition might 
have been, he certainly quitted the grand army of the 


lay under arms laſt night, towards Wolfenhagen. I cannot give your lord- 
ſhip an account of the loſs on either ſide. Captain Faucitt, whom L ſend off 
with this, ſhall get all the intelligence he can upon this head, before he 
{ets oft. | 
„ Lam dee, 
GRAN BET. 


Saturday morning, fx o'clock. 


P. S8.— 


As I had not an opportunity of ſending off captain Faucitt ſo 


ſoon as I intended, I opened my letter, to acquaint your lordfhip that I have 
juſt joined the grand army with my detachment, 
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allies in the month of September, and traverſing Weſt- 
phalia, with 20 battalions, and as many ſquadrons, ap- 
peared on the Lower Rhine, marching by Schermbeck 
and Duſſeldorp. On the 29th day of the month, he ſent 
a large detachment over the river at Rocroot, which ſur- 
priſed part of the French partiſan Fiſcher's corps at Rhyn- 
berg, and ſcoured the country. Next day, other parties, 
croſſing at Rees and Emmerick, took poſſeſſion of ſome 
redoubts which the French had raiſed along the bank of 
the river; and here they found a number of boats, ſuffici- 
client to tranſport the reſt of the forces. Then the prince 
advanced to Cleves, and at his approach the French gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of 500 men under the command of M. 
de Barral, retired into the calile, which, however, they 
did not long defend; for on the zd day of October they 
capitulated, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
after having in vain endeavoured to obtain more favourable 
conditions. | 
A more important object was Weſel, which the prince 
inveſted, and began to beſiege in form. The approaches 
were made on the right of the Rhine, while the prince in 
3 remained on the left, to cover the ſiege; and kept 
is communication open with the other ſide, by a bridge 
above, and another below the place. He had hoped to 
carry it by a vigorous exertion, without the formality of a 
regular ſiege, but he met with a warmer reception than he 
expected; and his operations were retarded by heavy rains, 
which, by ſwelling the river, endangered his bridges and 
Jaid his trenches under water, The difficulties and delays 
occaſioned by this circumſtance entirely fruſtrated his deſign. 
The French, being made acquainted with his motions, 
were not ſlow in taking meaſures to anticipiate his ſucceſs. 
M. de Caſtries was detached after him with 30 battalions, 
and 38 ſquadrons; and, by forced marches, arrived on the 
14th day of October, at Rhynberg, where the prince's 
light troops were poſted. Theſe he attacked immediately, 
and compelled to abandon the poſt, notwithitanding all the 


efforts of the prince, who commanded in perſon, and ap- 


peared in the warmeſt parts of this ſhort, but ſanguinary 
affair. The enemy having five battalions, with ſome ſqua— 
drons, at Rhynberg, marched by the left, and encamped 
behind the convent of Campen. The prince having re- 
ceived intimation that M. de Caſtries was not yet joined by 
ſome re enforcements that were on the march, determined 
to be beforehand with them, and attempt that very night 
to ſurpriſe him in his camp. For this purpoſe he began 
his march at ten in the evening, after having left four bat— 
talions, and five ſquadrons, under general Bock, with in— 
ſtructions to obſerve Rhynberg, and attac that poſt, in 
caſe the attemot on Campen ſhould ſucceed. Before the 
allied forces ſhould reach the enemy's camp, they were un— 
der the neceſſity of overpowering Fiſcher's corps of irre- 
gulars, which occupied the convent of Campen, at the dil- 
tance of half a league in their front. This ſervice occa- 
ſioned ſome firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the French 
army. The commander formed them with great expediti- 
on, and poſted them in a wood, where they were immedi- 
ately attacked, and at firſt obliged to give ground ; but 
they ſoon retrieved all they had loſt, and ſuſtained without 
flinching an unceaſing fire of muſquetry, from five in the 
morning till nine at night, when they reaped the fruits of 
their perſeverance. The hereditary prince, whoſe horſe 
was killed under him, ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceſs in pro- 
longing an action which had already coſt him a confider- 
able number of men, thought proper to give orders for a 
retreat, which was not effected without confuſion, and left 
the field of battle to the enemy. His loſs, on this occaſi- 
on, did not fall ſhort of 16,000 choice men, killed, wound- 
ed, and taken ; and this loſs fell chicfly on the troops of 
Great-Britain, who were almoſt found in the foremoſt ranks 
of danger. All the officers, both of infantry and dragoons, 
diſtinguiſned themſelves remarkably, and many were dan- 
gerouſly wounded. Among theſe, the nation regretted the 
loſs of lord Downe, whoſe wounds proved mortal: he was 
a young nobleman of ſpirit, who had lately embraced a 
military life, though he was not regularly trained in the 
ſervice. 


Next day, which was the 16th of October, the enemy 


attacked an advanced body of the allies, which was poſted 
in a wood before Elverick, and extended along the Rhine. 


The firing of cannon and muſquetry was maintained till 


night. Mean while, a column of the French infantry, 
commanded by M. de Cabot, marched through Walach 
and took poſt among the thickets, at the diſtance of a quar- 
ter of a league, in the front of the prince's army. By this 


/ 
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ception. 


and the cavalry charged them in flank. 


> 
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time the Rhine was ſo much ſwelled by the rains, and the 
banks of it were overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it was 
neceſſary to repair and move lower down the bridge which 
had been thrown over that river. This work was according. 
ly performed in the preſence of the enemy, and the prince, 
paſſing without moleſtation, proceeded to Bruynen, where 
he fixed his head-quarters. His paſſing the Rhine ſo eaſily, 


under the eye of a victorious army, ſo much ſuperior to him 


in number, may be accounted among the foitunate inci. 
dents of his life. Such was the iſſue of an expedition, 
which expoſed the projector of it to the imputation of teme. 
rity. Whatever his. aim might have been, beſides the 
reduction of Weſel, with the ſtrength of which he did not 
ſeem to have been very well acquainted, he certainly mil. 
carried in his deſign, and his miſcarriage was attended 
with a very conſiderable loſs of troops, occaſioned not only 
by the action, but alſo by the Hifealts engendered from the 
wet weather, the fatigue of long marches, and the want of 
proper conveniences, not to mention the enormous ex. 
pence in contingencies, incurred by this fruitleſs un- 
dertaking. | 

In the month of November, while he lay encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Schermback, a body of the enemy 
attempted to beat up his quarters: having received intima- 
tion of their deſign, he immediately called in his advanced 
poſts, and made a diſpoſition for giving them a proper re- 
He abandoned the tents that were in the front of 
his camp, and poſted his infantry in ambuſcade behind 
thoſe that were in the rear: at the fame time he ordered 
ſome regiments of horſe and huſſars to fetch a compaſs, _ 
and fall upon the bac of the enemy. This ſtratagem ſuc. 
ceeded to his wiſh, The French detachment, believing 
the allies had actually abandoned their camp, began to pil- 
lage the tents in the utmoſt diforder : then the infantry 
ſallied from the place where they were concealed, and fell 
upon them with great impetuoſity: the artillery opened, 
In a word, of 
1200 who marched from Weſel on this expedition, ſcarce 
200 eſcaped. | 2 

The duke de Broglio endeavoured, by ſundry means, to 
take adyantage of the allied army on the other fide of the 
Weſer, thus weakened by the abſence of the troops under 
the hereditary prince; but he found prince Ferdinand too 
vigilant to be ſurpriſed, and too ſtrongly fituated to be 
attacked with any proſpect of {uccels. He, therefore, con- 


tented himſelf with ravaging the country by detachments: 


he ſent M. de Stainville, with a conſiderable body of 
forces, to penetrate into the heart of Hanover; and on the 
15th day of September, that officer falling in with a de- 
tachment of the allies, commanded by major Bulow, attac- 
ed them near the abbey of Schaken. After a warm and 
obſtinate engagement, they were defeated, and driven to 
Bulemont, with the loſs of their cannon, baggage, and a 
good number of men, who fell into the hands of the victors. 
Af.er this explait, M. de Stainville advanced to Halber- 
ſtadt, and demanded of that capital a contribution of 
1,500,000 livres: but the citizens had been ſo drained 


by former exactions, that they could not raiſe above 


30,000: for the remainder, the French partizen took 


| hoſtages, with whom he returned to the grand army en- 


camped at Caflel, from whence they, in a little time, fell 
bac as far as Gottengen. 

As the enemy retreated prince Ferdinand advanced as 
far as Hurſte, where he eſtablithed his head-quarters about 
the latter end of November. While he remained in this po- 
ſition, divers ſkermiſhes happened in ths neighbourhood ot 
Gottingen. Major-general Breidenbach, at the head of 
two regiments of Hanoverian and Brunſwick guards, with 
a detachment of cavaly, attacked on the 29th day of No- 
vember, the French poſt at Heydemunden, upon the r1- 
ver Worrau. This he carried, took poſſeſſion of the town, 
which the enemy haſtily abandoned. Part of their detach- 
ment croſſed the river in boats; the reſt threw themſelves . 
into an entrenchment that coverered the paſſage, which the 
allies endeavoured to force in ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, 
galled as they were by the fire of the enemy's redoubts on 
the other fide of the river. At length M. Breidenbach was 
obliged to deſiſt, and fall bac into the town, from whence 
he retired at midnight, after having ſuſtained confiderable 
damage. Prince Ferdinand had it very much at heart to 
drive the French from Gottengen, and accordingly invelt- 
ed the city: but the French garriſon, which was numerous, 
and well provided, made ſuch a vigorous defence, as baff- 
led all the endeavours of the allies, who were moreover 
impeded by the rainy weather, which, added to their con- 
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fideration, prevented them from undertaking the ſiege in 
form. Nevertheleſs, they kept the place blocked up from 
the 22d day of November to the 12th of the following 
month, when the garriſon, in a deſperate ſally, took. one 
of their principal poſts, and compelled them to raiſe the 
blockade. About the middle of December, prince Ferdi- 
nand retired into winter quarters, he himſelf reſiding at 
Uſtar, and the Engliſh troops being cantoned in the bi— 
ſhopric of Paderborn. Thus, the enemy were left in poſſeſ- 
fon of Heile, and the whole country caltward of the Weſer, 
to the frontiers of the electorate of Hanover. If the allied 
army had not been weakened, for the fake of a raſh, ill- 
concerted, and unſucceſsful expedition to the Lower-Rhine, 
in all probability the French would have been obliged to 
abandon the footing they had gained in the courſe of this 
campaign, and in particular to retreat from Gottingen, 
which they now maintained and fortified with great dilt- 

ence and circumſpection. 76 | 

The king of Pruffia, after all his labours, notwithſtand- 
ing the great talents he had diſplayed, and the incredible 
efforts he had made, {till found himſelf ſurrounded by his 
enemies, and in danger of being cruſhed, by their cloſing, 
and contratting their circle. Even the Swedes, who had 
languiſhed fo long, ſeemed to be rouſed to exertion in Po- 
merania, during the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon. The 
Pruſſian general, Manteuffel, had, on the 20th day of Ja- 
nuary, paſſed the river Peene, overthrown the advanced 
poſts of the enemy at Ziethen, and penetrated as far as the 
neighbourhood of Greiſſewalde; but finding the Swedes on 


their guard, he returned to Anclam, where his head-quar- | 


ters were eſtabliſhed. This inſult was ſoon retaliated with 
intereſt. On the 28th day of the month, at five in the 
morning, a body of Swedes attacked the Pruſſian troops 
poſted in the ſuburbs of Anclam, on the other fide of the 
Peene, and drove them 1nto the city, which they entered 
pell-mell. General Manteuffel, being alarmed, endeavour- 
ed to rally the troops, but was wounded and taken, with 
about 200 men, and three pieces of cannon. The victors, 
having achieved this exploit, returned to their own quar- 
ters. As for the Ruſſian army, which had wintered on the 
other fide of the Viitula, the ſeafon was pretty far advanced 
before it could take the field ; though general Tottleben 
was detached from it, about the beginning of June, at the 
head of 10,000 Coſſacs, and other light troops, with which 


he made an irruption into Pomerania, and eftabliſhed his 


head-quartets at Belgard. 
At the beginning of the campaign the king 
chicf aim was to take meaſures for the preſervation of Sileſia, 
the conquelt of which ſeemed to be the principal object 
with the court of Vienna. While the Auſtrian army, un- 
der mareſchal count Daun, lay ftrongly entrenched in the 
neighbourhood of Dreſden, the king of Pruſſia had endea- 
voured, in the month of December, to make him quit that 
advantageous ſituation, by cutting of his proviſions, and 
making an irruption into Bohemia. For theſe purpoſes he 
had taken pofleſſion of Dippeſwalde, Maxen, and Pret- 
chendorff, as if he intended to enter Bohemia by the way of 
Paſsberg : but this ſcheme being found impracticable, he 
returned to his camp at Freyberg; and in January the Pruſ- 
ſian and Auſtrian armies were cantoned ſo near each other, 
that daily ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſs. 
The head of the Pruſſian camp was formed by a body of 
4000 men under general Zettwitz, who, on the 29th day 
of January, was attacked with ſuch impetuoſity by the Aut- 
trian general, Bec, that he retreated in great contuſion to 
Torgau, with the loſs of 500 men, eight pieces of artillery, 
and a conſiderable quantity of new clothing, and other 
baggage. Another advantage of the ſame nature was gain- 
ed at Neuſtadt over a ſmall body of Pruſſians who occu- 
pied that city. In the month of March general Laudohn 
advanced with a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot, in 
order to ſurpriſe the Pruffians, who, in attempting to effect 
a retreat to Steinau, were ſurrounded accordingly, and very 
roughly handled. General Laudohn ſummoned them 
twice by ſound of trumpet to lay down their arms; but their 
commanders, the captains Blumenthal and Zettwitz, re- 
jecting the propoſal with diſdain, the enemy attacked them 
on all hands with a great ſuperiority of number. In this 
emergency the Pruſſian captains formed their troops into a 
ſquare, and by a cloſe continued fire kept the enemy at bay; 
until, perceiving that the Croats had taken poſſeſſion of a 


The Germans are in general but indifferent engineers, and little ac- 
quainted with the art of beſieging. On this occation the Auſtrian general 
had no other proſpect than that of carrying the place by a tudden atiac, or 
intimidating count Tavenzein, the governor, to an immediate ſurrender ; for 
he knew the Ruſſian army was at a conſiderable diſtance, and judged from 
the character of prince Henry of Pruſſia, that he would advance to the relief 


g of Pruſſia's 
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wood between Siebenhauſen and Steinau, they, in appre- 
henſion of being intercepted, abandoned their baggage, 
and forced their way to Steinau, which they reached with 
great difficulty, having been continually harraſſed by the 
Auſtrians, who paid dear for this advantage. Several other 
petty exploits of this kind were achieved by detachments 
on both ſides, before the campaign was begun by the grand 
armics. IP 5 
Towards the end of April the king of Pruſſia altered his 
poſition, and withdrew that part of his chain of canton- 
ments extending from the foreſt of Thurundt to the right 
of the Elbe. He now took poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong camp 
between the Elbe and the Mulda, which he entrenched in 
every part that was acceſſible, and fortified with 2 50 pieces 
of cannon. By theſe precautions he was enabled to keep 
his ground againſt the army of count Daun, and at the ſame 
time detach a body of troops, as a re-enforcement to his 
brother prince Henry, who ailembled a ſeparate army near 
Franckfort upon the Oder, that he might be at hand either 
to oppoſe the Ruſſians, or march to the relief of Sileſia, 
which the enemy was bent upon invading. It was for this 
purpoſe that the Auſtrian general, Laudohn, advanced 
with a conſiderable army into Luſatia about the beginning 
of May, and general Beck, with another body of troops, 
took poſſeſſion of Cotbus : mean while count Daun con- 
tinued in his old fituation on the Elbe; general Lacy 
formed a ſmall detached army upon the frontiers of Sax- 
ony, to. the ſouthward of Drefden; and the prince de 
Deuxponts marched into the ſame neighbourhood with the 
army of the empire. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, having en- 
camped with his army for ſome time at Sagan, in Sileſia, 
moved from thence to Gorlitz in Luſatia, to obſerve the 


- motions of general Laudohn, encamped at Koningſgratz; 


from whence, in the beginning of June, he marched into 
the country of Glatz, and advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Schweidnitz, which he ſeemed determined to beſiege, 
having a train of eight pieces of cannon. With a view to 
thwart his deſigns, prince Henry re enforced the body of 
troops under general Fouquet; and at the fame time he 
fent a detachment into Pomerania, under colonel Leſſow, 
who defeated the rear-guard of general Tottleben, and 
compelled that officer to evacuate Pomerania. By this 
time, however, mareſchal Soltikoff had arrived from Peterſ- 
bugh, and taken the command of the grand Ruſſian army, 
which paſſed the Viſtula in June, and began its march to- 
wards the frontiers of Sileſia. 

In the month of June general Laudohn made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to carry Glatz by affault: but he ſucceeded 
better in his next enterprize. Underſtanding that gene- 
ral Fouquet, who occupied the poſt at Landſhut, had 
weakened himſelf by ſending off detachments under the 
major-generals Ziethen and Grant, he reſolved to attac him 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of number, that he ſhould not be able 
to reſiſt. Accordingly, on the 23d day of June, at two in 
the morning, he began the aſſault with his whole army 


upon ſome redoubts which Foquet occupied, and theſe 


were carried one after another, though not without a very 
deſperate oppoſition. General Foquet being ſummoned to 
ſurrender, refuſed to ſubmit; and having received two 
wounds, was at length taken priſoner: about 3ooo of his 
men eſcaped to Breflau; the reſt were killed or taken; but 
the loſs of the victors is ſaid to have exceeded that of the 


vanquiſhed, In July general Laudohn undertook the ſiege 
of Glatz, which was taken after a very faint reſiſtance : for, 


on the very day the batteries were 7 againſt the 
place, the garriſon abandoned part of the fortifications, 
which the beſiegers immediately occupied. The Pruſſians 
made repeated efforts to regain the ground they had loſt : 
but they were repulſed in all their attempts. At length 
the garriſon laid down their arms, and ſurrendered at dif- 
cretion. From this tame behaviour of the Pruſſians, one 
would imagine the garriſon muſt have been very weak, a 
circumſtance which we cannot reconcile with the known 


ſagacity of the Pruſſian monarch, as the place was of great 


importance, on account of the immence magazine it con- 
tained, including above 100 braſs cannon, a great number 
of mortars, and a vaſt quantity of ammunition. 

Laudohn encouraged by this ſucceſs at Glatz, advanced 
immediately to Breſlau, which he began to bombard with 
great fury 4; but, before he could make a regular attac, he 
found himſelf obliged to retire. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 


of the place long before it could be taken according to the uſual forms, In- 
fluenced by theſe conſiderations, when he had inveſted the rown, he ſent a 
letter to the governor, ſpecifying, that his army conſiſted of 50 battalions, 
and 80 ſquadrons ; that the Ruſſian army, amounting to 7 5,000 men, was 
within three days march of Breſlau; that no ſuccour could be expected from 


the king of Pruſſia, encamped as he was on the other fide of the Elbe, and 
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one of the moſt accompliſhed generals which this age po 
duced, having received repeated intelligence that the Ruſ- 
ſian army intended to join Laudohn at Breſlau, reſolved to 


advance and give them battle before the purpoled junction. 


In the latter end of July he began his march from Gleiſſen, 
and on the laſt day of that month had reached Linden, 
near Slauve, where he underſtood that Tottleben's detach- 
ment only had paſſed through the plains of Polnich-Latla, 
and that the grand Ruſſian army had marched through 
Koſten and Guſtin. The prince, finding it impoſſible to 
purſue them by that rout, directed his march to Glogau, 
where he learned that Breſlau was beſieged by general Lau- 
dohn, and immediately advanced by forced marches to its 
relief. Such was his expedition, that in five days he march- 
el above 120 Engliſh miles, and at his approach the Aul- 


. trian general abandoned his enterprize. Thus, by his pru- 


dence and activity, he not only prevented the junction of 
the Ruſſian and Auſtrian armies, but alſo ſaved the capi- 
tal of Sileſia, and hampered Laudohn in fuch a manner as 


ſubjected him to a defeat by the Pruſſian monarch, to whoſe 


motions we ſhail now turn our attention. 

Whether his deſign was originally upon Dreſden, or he 
purpoſed to co-operate with his brother prince Henry in 
Sileſia, which his adverſaries ſeemed to have pitched upon 
as the ſcene of their operations, we cannot preſume to de- 


termine; but certain 1t is, he, in the beginning of July, 


began his march in two columns through Lufatia, and 
count Daun being informed of his march, ordered his army 
to be put in motion. Leaving the army of the empire, 


and the body of troops under Lacy, to guard Saxony in his 


abſence, he marched with great expedition towards Sileſia, 
in full perſuaſion that the Pruffian monarch had thither di— 
rected his rout. On the 7th day of July, the king, know- 
ing that Daun was now removed ata diſtance, repaſſed the 
Pulſnitz, which he had paſſed but two days before, and ad- 
vanced with the van of his army towards Lichtenberg, in 
order to attac the forces of general Lacy, who was poited 
there; but the Aultrian retired at his approach. Then the 
army marched to Marienſtern, where the king having re- 
ceived intelligence that count Daun was in full march for 


| Lauban, having already gained two marches upon the 


Pruſſians. Perhaps it was this intimation that determined 
the king to change his plan and return to the Elbe. On 
the 8th day of the month he repaſſed the Sprehe, in the 
neighbourhood of Beautzen, and marched towards Dreſden 
with extraordinary diligence, On the 13th, his army hav- 
ing paſſed the Elbe at Kadetz, on a bridge of boats, en- 
camped between Pirna and Dreſden, which laſt he reſolved 
to beſiege, in hopes of reducing it before count Daun could 
return to its relief. How far this expectation was well 
grounded, we muſt leave the reader to judge, after having 
obſerved, that the place was now much more defenſible 
than it had been when the laſt attempt of the Auſtrians upon 
it miſcarried ; that it was ſecured with a numerous garri- 
ſon, commanded by general Macguire, an officer u 
rage and experience. This governor being ſummoned to 
ſurrender, anſwered, that having the honour to be entruſt- 
ed with the defence of the capitgl, he would maintain it to 
the Jaſt extremity. Batteries were immediately raiſed againſt 
the town on both ſides of the Elbe; and the poor inhabi- 
tants ſubjected to a dreadful viſitation, that their calamities 
might either drive them to deſpair, ot move the heart of 


the governor to embrace articles of capitulation : but theſe 


expedients proved ineffectual. Though the ſuburbs to- 
wards the Pirna gate were attacked and carried, this ad- 
advantage made no impreſſion on general Macguire, who 
made ſeveral vigorous lallies, and took every neceflary pre- 
caution for the defence of the city, encouraged moreover 
by the vicinity of Lacy's body and the army of the empire, 


over-awed by the army of count Daun ; that prince Henry, far from-being 
in a condition to bring relief, would not be able to ſtand his ground againit 
the Ruſſians : that Breſlau being an open mercantile town, not a fortreſs, 
could not be defended without contravening the eſtabliſhed rules of war; and 
therefore the governor, in caſe of obſtinacy, had no reaſon to expect an ho- 
nourable capitulation, the benefit of which was now offered. He, at the 
ſame time, ſent a memorial to the civil magiſtrates, threatening their town 
with deſtruction, which could by no other means be prevented than by 


joining with the inhabitants in perſuading the governor to embrace imme- 


diately the terms that were propoſed. Count Tavenzein, inſtead of being in- 
timidated, was encouraged by theſe menaces, which implied an apprehenſion 
in Laudohn that the place would be relieved. He, therefore, replied to the 


ſummons: he had received, that Breſlau was not ſimply a mercantile town, 


but ought to be conſidered as a place of ſtrength, as being ſurrounded with 


works and wet ditches; that the Auſtrians themſelves had defended it as 


-- 


ſuch after the battle of Liſſa, in the year 1957; that the king his maſter 
having commanded him to defend the place to the laſt extremity, he could 


neither comply with general Laudohn's propoſals, nor pay the leaſt regard 


to his threats of deſtroying the town, as he had not been entruſted with the 


care of the houſes, but with the defence of the fortifications. The Auſtrian 


convinced him that ſame cyening, that he threatened nothing byt what he 


Hochkirk: general Laudohn covered the ground between 


encamped in an advantageous poſition near Gros Seydlitz; 
and confident that count Daun would haſten to his relief 
In this hope he was not diſappointed ; the Auſtrian gene- 
ral, finding himſelf duped by the ſtratagem of the Pruflian 
monarch, and being made acquainted with this enterprize 
againſt ' Dreſden; inſtantly wheeled about, and marcheq 
bac with ſuch rapidity, that on the 19th day of the month 
he reached the neighbourhood of the capital of Saxony. In 
conlequence of his approach the king of Pruflia, whoſe 


heavy artillery was now arrived, redoubled his efforts againſt 


the city, ſo as to reduce to aſhes the cathedral church, the 
new ſquare, ſeveral noble ſtreets, ſome palaces, together 
with the curious manufactory of porcelaine. His yen. 
geance mult have been levelled againſt the citizens; for it 
affected neither the fortifications, nor the Auſtrian garriſon 
which count Daun found means to re-enforce with 16 bat. 
talions. This ſupply, and the neighbourhood of three hol. 
tile armies, rendered it altogether impoſhble to proſecute 
the ſiege with any proſpect of ſuccels: the king, therefore, 
abandoned the undertaking, withdrew his troops and ar. 
tillery, and endeavoured to bring Daun to a battle, which 
that general cautiouſly avoided. 

The fate of this prince ſeemed now at its criſis. Not 
withſtanding all the efforts of his brother prince Henry, 
the Ruſſians were faſt advancing to join Laudohn, who had 
already blocked up Schweidnitz and Neiſs, and their junc- 
tion ſeemed to threaten the loſs of all Sileſia. The king 
had nothing to oppole to ſuperior numbers, but ſuperior ac- 
tivity, of which he determined to avail himſelf without de- 
lay. Inſtead of making a feint towards Sileſia, he reſolved 
to march thither in earneſt; and for that purpoſe, crofing 
the Elbe, encainped at Dallwitz, on the farther bank of the- 
river, leaving general Hullen, with 13, ooo men, in the en- 
trenched camp of Schlettow, to maintain his footing in 
Saxony. On the 3d day of Auguſt he began his march for 
Sileſia, followed by count Daun with the grand Auftrian 
army, while the detached body under Lacy, took poſt at 
Rechenberg, and the imperial army encamped at Ketlel- 
dorf. Both the Pruſſians and Auſtrians marched at the rate 
of 100 miles in five days: on the 10th the king took pol- 
ſeſſion of the camp of Lignitz; and here he ſeemed in dan- 


ger of being quite ſurrounded by the enemy, who occupied 


the whole ground between Parchwitz and Coſſendau, an 
extent of zo miles. Count Daun's army formed the cent e 
of this chain, poſſeſſing the heighths of Wablſtadt and 


* 


on 
- 


Jeſchkendorf and Colchitz : the rifing grounds of Parch- 
witz were ſecured by general NavendortF; and M. de Beck; 
who formed the left, extended his troops beyond Collen— 
dau. The king marched in the night of the 11th, with a 
view to turn the enemy, and reach Jauer; but at break of 
day he diſcovered a new camp at Prauſnitz, which con- 
ſiſted of Lacyes detachment, juſt arrived from Lauban. 
The Pruſſians immediately palicd the Ka Zbach, to attac 
this general, but he made ſuch a ſkilful diſpoſition for a re- 
treat towards the army of count Daun, that he not only 
baffled the endeavours of the king to bring him to action, 
but, by poſting himſelf on the heighths of Henneidorff, 
anticipated his march to Jauer. In vain the Pruſſian mo- 
narch attempted next day to turn the enemy on the ſide of 
the mountains, by Pomſen and Jagerſdorff; the roads were 
found impaſſable to the ammunition waggons, and the king 
returned to the camp at Lignitz. 

While he remained. in this fituation he received advice 
that 24,000 Ruſſians, under count Czernichew, had thrown 
bridges over the Oder at Auras, where they intended to 
croſs that river, and he concluded the enemy had formed a 
deſign to cloſe him in, and attac him with their joint forces. 
Daun had, indeed, projected a plan for ſurpriſing him in 


meant to perform. He opened his batteries, and poured in upon the town 
a moſt terrible ſhower of bombs and red-hot bullets, which continued till 
midnight. During this dreadful diſcharge, which filled the place with hor- 
ror and deſolation, he attempted the outworks by affault, The Croats at- 
tacked the covered way in different places with their uſual impetuoſity; but 
were repulſed with conſiderable Joſs, by the conduct and reſolution of the 
governor and garriſon, Theſe proceedings having made no impreſſions on 
Tavenzein, the beſieging general had recourſe again to negotiation, and ot- 
fered the moſt flattering articles of capitulation, which were rejected with 
diſdain. The governor gave him to underſtand, that the deſtruction of the 
town had made no change in his reſolution, though it was a practice con- 
trary to the law of arms, as well as to the dictates of common humanity, to 
begin the ſiege of a fortteſs by ruining the inhabitants: finally, he aſſured him 
he would wait for him upon the ramparts, and defend thg place to the utmoſt 
of his power. His obſervation was certainly juſt : nothing could be mor? 
infamouſly inhuman than this practice of making war upon the helpleſs un- 
armed inhabitanrs'of a town which has the misfortune to be beleaguered: 
yet the beſieger pleaded the example of the Pruſſian monarch, who had before 
acted the ſame tragedy at Dreſden, Loudohn being thus fet at defiance, con- 


tinued to batter and bombard, and ſeveral ſubſequent aflaults were given te 
the fortifications, | 1 
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the night, and had actually put his army in motion for that 
urpote ; but he was anticipated by the vigilance and good 
ne of the Prufiian monarch. That prince, reflecting 
that if he ſhould want for his adverſaries in his camp he ran 
the riſk of being attacked at the ſame time by Lacy on his 
right, by Daun in his front, and by Laudohn on his left, he 
altered his poſition, in order to dilconcert their operations; 
and, on the 14th day of the month, marched to the heighths 
of Plaftendortt, where he formed his army in order of bat- 
tle. 
Laudoba was in full march, advancing in two columns by 
Benoowiiz, he divided his army into two ſeparate bodies. 
One of thele remained on the ground, 1n order to maintain 
the poſt againſt any attempts that might be made by count 
Daun to ſuccour Laudohn ; and that this ſervice might be 
the more effectually performed, the heighths were fortified 
with batteries, fo judiciouſly diſpoſed as to impede and over- 
awe the whole Auſtrian army. The king, having taken 
this precaution, wheeled about with 16 vattahons and 30 
ſquadrons, to fall upon Laudohn as he {hould advance; but 
that general knew nothing 'of his deſign, until he himſelf 
arrived at the village of Plaffendorff, about three in the 
morning, when the day dawning, and a thic fog gradually 
dilperiig, the whole detachment of the Pruſhan army ap- 
peared in order of battle, in a well cholen ſituation, ftrength- 
cned with a numerous train of artillery, placed to the beſt 
advantage. Laudohn was not a little a mortified to find 
himfelt caught in his own ſnare; but he had advanced too 
far to recede, and, therefore, making a virtue of neceſſity, 
reſolved to ſtand an engagement. With this view he form- 
ed his troops as well as the time, place, and circumſtances 
would permit; and the Pruthans advancing to the attac, a 
ſevere action enſued. The king rode along the line to ani- 
mate the troops and ſuperintended every part of the charge, 
hazarding his lite in the moſt dangerous ſcenes of the battle 
to ſuch a degree, that his horſe was killed under him, and 
his clothes were, ſhot through in ſeveral places. The Auf- 
trians maintained the conflict with great obſtinacy until fix 
in the morning, when they gave ground, and were purſued 
to the Katzbach, beyond which the king would not allow 
his troops to proſecute the advantage they had gained, that 
they might be able to fuccour the right, in cale mareſchal 
count Daun ſhould ſucceed in his attempt to advance againſt 
them from Lignitz. That general had actually begun his 
march to fall upon the Pruttans on one fide, while Lau- 
dohn ſhould attac them on the other; but he was not a ht- 
tle ſurpriſed to find they were decamped, and when he per- 
c2ived a thic cloud of ſmoke at a diſtance, he immediately 
comprehended the nature of the king's management. He 
then attempted to advance by Lignitz ; but the troops and 
artillery, which had been left on the height of Pfaffen- 
dorff, to diſpute his march, were ſo advantageouily diſ- 
poſed, as to render all his efforts abortive. | 
'Laudohn'is faid to have loft in the action above 8200 
men, killed, wounded, and taken, including 80 officers, 
with 23 pair of colours, and 82 pieces of cannon : over 
and above this loſs, the Auſtrian general ſuffered greatly 
by deſertion. The Pruſſians obtained the victory at the 
expence of one general, with zoo men killed, and 1200 
wounded. Immediately after the action the victor marched 
to Parchwith; while Daun detached prince Lowenſtein and 
general Beck, with the reterve of his army, to join prince 
Czernichew, who had croiled the Oder at Auras; but he 
was {o intimidated by the defcat at Lignitz, that he forth- 
with repaſſed that river, and prince Lowenſtein retited on 
the fide of Jauer. By this bold and well- conducted ad- 
venture, the Pruſſian monarch not only eſcaped the moſt 
imminent hazard of a total defeat from the joint efforts of 
two ſtrong armies, but alſo prevented the dreaded junction 
of the Ruſſian and Auſtrian forces. His buſineſs was now 
to open the communication with Breſlau and his brother 
prince Henry, whom he joined at Neumarcke. The prince, 
after Laudohn was obliged to relinquiſh the fiege of Breſlau, 
had kept a watchful eye over the motions of the Ruſſian 
army, which had advanced into the neighbourhood of that 
city, and, without all doubt, would have bombarded it 
from ſome commanding heighths, had they not been pre- 
vented by prince Henry, who took poſſeſſion of theſe poſts, 
and fortified them with redoubts. The king, having freed 
Breſlau from the neighbourhood of his enemies, and being 


ſtrengthened by the junction with his brother, left a con- 


ſiderable detachment under the command of general Boltze, 
to protect the country againſt the Ruſſian irregulars; and 
advanced with his whole force to the relief of Schweidnitz, 
Which was blocked up by the Auſtrian forces under the 
command of the mareſchal count Daun. 


O FT 


Receiving intimation, about two in the morning, that 


In his march he 
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fell upon a ſeparate body under general Beck, made two 
battalions of Croats priſoners, and diſperſed ſeveral ſqua- 
drons. This achievement had ſuch an effect upon the 
enemy, that they raiſed the blockade, and retreated with 
{ome precipitation to the mountains of Landſhut. 

While the king thus exerted himſelf, with a ſpirit al- 
together unexampled, in defending Sileſia, general Hul- 
ten, who commanded his troops in Saxony, was expoſed 
to the moſt imminent danger. Underſtanding that the 
army of the Empire had formed a defign to cut off his 
communication with Torgau, he quitted his camp at 
Meitfen, and marched to Strehla. The enemy having 
divided their forces into two bodies, one of them, on the 
2oth day of Augult, attacked an advanced. poſt of the 
Pruſſians; while the other was diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as to over-awe Hulſen's camp, and prevent him from 
taking any ſtep for the relicf of his battalions, who main- 
tained their ground with difficulty againſt a ſuperior num- 
ber of the atlailants. In this emergency the Pruſſian 
general ordered his cavalry to make a circuit round a 
riſing ground, and, if poſſible, charge the enemy in flank. 
This order was executed with equal vigour and ſucceſs. 
They fell upon the Imperial army with ſuch impetuoſity, 
as drove their battalions and horſe upon each other in the 
utmoſt confuſion. A conſiderable number of the enemy 
were flain, and 41 officers, with 1200 men, made pri- 
loners. By this advantage, which was obtained at a very 
ſmall expence, general Hulſen opened for himſelf a way 
to Torgau, whither he inſtantly retreated, perceiving that 
the whole army of the Imperialiſts was advancing to cut off 
his communication with the Elbe. This retreat furniſhed 
the enemy with a pretext for claiming the victory. 

After all theſe heroic endeavours of the Pruſhan monarch 
and his officers, his affairs remained in fuch a deſperate 
ſituation as ſeemed to preſage approaching ruin: for, 
though 1n perſon, he commanded a numerous and well ap- 


pointed army, he found it abſolutely impoſſible to guard 


againſt the different detachments from the three ſeparate 
armies of his adverſaries. Bodies of Auſtrian troops 
ſcoured the country of Luſatia; the Ruſſians traverſed 


part of Sileſia, and made irruptions even into Branden- 


burgh : the Imperial army domincered in Saxony: the 
Swediſh army, meeting with no oppolition, advanced into 
the heart of Pomerania; ſo that the king was not only 
threatened on every fide, but all correſpondence between 
him and his hereditary dominions was at this juncture 
intercepted. 5 

His adverſaries, having been hitherto baffled by his 
activity and reſolution in their deſigns upon Silefia, now 
meditated a ſcheme, the execution of which he could not 
but feel in the moſt ſenfible manner. The Ruſflan army 
being on its retreat from Sileſia, count Czernichew was 


ſent with a ſtrong detachment into the Marche of Bran- 


denburgh ; while a numerous body of Aultrians, under 
Lacy and Bretano, penetrated into the ſame country from 
Saxony, with inſtructions to join the Ruſſians at the gates 
of Berlin. The Pruſſian general, Hulſen, finding him- 
{elf too weak to cope with the army of the Empire in 
Miſnia, had fallen bac to this capital, where he was 
Joined by the troops under general Werner, lately re- 
turned from Pomerania ;, but as their forces, after this 
junction, did not exceed fixteen thouſand men, and the 
allics advancing againſt.them amounted to forty thouſand, 
they would not pretend to oppoſe the enemy in the open 
field, nor to defend a city of fuch extent, and ſo imper- 
tectly fortified. Such an aitempt would have only ex- 


poſed their troops to ruin, without being able to ſave the 


capital, which, on the contrary, would have been the more 
ſeverely handled, in conſequence of their oppoſition. They, 
therefore, refolved to retire, after having repulſed the ad- 
vanced guard of the Ruſſians under Tottleben, which at- 
tacked the gates, and even bombarded the town, before 
the great armies appeared. At their approach the Pruſian 
generals retreated, leaving three weak battalions in the 
place, in hopes they might be the means of obtaining 
ſome ſort of terms for the city. They made no reſiſtance, 
however, but on the firſt ſummons propoſed articles of 
capitulation, which, being refuſed, chey ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. In favour of the city the foreign 
miniſters there reſiding, interpoſed their mediation with 
ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that tolerable conditions were ob- 
tained. The inhabitants were indulged with the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion, and an immunity from violence to 
their perſons and effects. The enemy promiſed that the. 
Ruſſian irregulars ſhould not enter the town; and that the 
king's palace ſhould not be violated. Theſe artidles being 
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ratified, the Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered the place, 
where they totally deſtroyed the magazines, arſenals, and 
founderies, with an immenſe quantity of military ſtores, 
and a great number of cannon and ſmall arms: then they 
demanded the immediate payment of eight hundred thou- 
ſand guilders; and afterwards exacted a contribution of 
one million nine hundred thouſand German crowns. 
Many outrages were committed by the licentious ſoldiery, 
in ſpite of all the precautions which the officers could 
take to preſerve the moſt exact diſcipline. The houſes 
of the private inhabitants were tolerably protected, but the 


| king's palaces were ſubjected to the molt rigorous treat- 


ment. In the royal palace of Charlottenburg they pillaged 
and ſpoiled the rich furniture; they defaced and mutilated 
the valuable pictures and antique ſtatues collected by car- 
dinal de Polignac, and purchaſed by the houſe of Bran- 
denburgh. 1 he caſtle of Schonhauſen, belonging to the 
queen, and that of Fredericksfeldt, the property of the 
Margrave Charles, were pillaged of eftects to a very con- 
ſiderable value. The palace of Potſdam was effectually 


protected by prince Eſterhafi, who would not ſuffer one 
-article of furniture or ornament to be touched, but de- 


fired leave to take one picture of the king, and two of his 
german-flutes, that he might a ge them as memorials 
of an illuſtrious prince, whoſe heroic character he ad- 
mired. The Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered Berlin 


on the gth day of October, and quitted it on the 13th, 


on hearing that the king was in full march to the relief 
of his capital. In their retreat, by different routs, from 
Brandenburgh, they drove away all the cattle and horles 


they could find, ravaged the country, and committed 


brutal outrages on the inhabitants, which the pretence of 
retaliation could never excuſe. The body of Ruſſians 


which entered Berlin marched from thence into Poland, 
by the way of Furſtenwalde, while the Aultrians took the 


rout of Saxony, from whence they had advanced into 
Brandenburgh. Mean while che town of Wirtemberg, in 
that electorate, was reduced by the duke de Deux Ponts, 
commander of the Imperial army, which, in conjunction 


with the Auſtrians, made themſelves maſters alſo of Tor- 
gau and Leipſick. 


The king of Pruſſia, in his march through Luſatia, was 
ſtill attended by count Daun, at the head of the grand 
army, and both paſſed the Elbe about the latter end of 
October. The Pruſſian croſſed the river at Coſwick, where 
he was joined by the troops under prince Eugene of Wir- 


temberg and general Hulſen, ſo that his army now amounted 


to 80,000 fighting men, with whom he retolved to ſtrike 
ſome ſtroke of importance. Indeed, at this time his fitua- 


tion was truly critical. General Laudohn, with a conſider- 
able body of Auſtrians, remained in Sileha ; the Ruſſian 
army ſtill threatened Breſlau, the capital of that country. 


The Imperialiſts and Auſtrians had taken poſſeſſion of all 
the great towns in Saxony, and were maſters on both ſides 
of the Elbe. In the eaſtern part of Pomerania the Ruthans 
had inveſted Colberg by ſea and land, ſeemingly deter: 
mined to reduce the place, that they might have a ſea 
port, by which they could be ſupplied with proviſion, am- 
munition, neceſſaries, and re-enforcements, without the 
trouble and inconvenience of a long and laborious march 
from the banks of the Viſtula. On the weſtern ſide of Po- 
merania, the war, which had hitherto languiſhed, was re- 
newed by the Swedes with uncommon vivacity. They 
paſſed the river Pene without oppoſition ; and obliging 
general Stutterheim to retreat, advanced as far as Stranſberg. 
That officer, however, being re-enforced, attacked a Swe- 
diſh poſt at Paſſelvalik, flew about goo of the enemy, and 


took an equal number, with fix pieces of cannon ; but he 


was not numerous enough to keep the field againſt their 
whole army. Thus the Pruffian monarch ſaw himſelf 


| obliged to abandon Sileſia, deprived of all the places he 


held in Saxony, which had been his beſt reſource; and in 
danger of being driven into his hereditary country of Bran- 
denburgh, which was unable either to maintain, or'even 
to recruit his army. On this emergency he reſolved to 


make one deſperate effort againſt the grand Auſtrian army, 
under count Daun, who had paſſed the Elbe at Torgau, 


and advanced to Eulenbourg, from whence, however, he 
retreated to his former camp at Torgau, and the kin 

choſe his ſituation between this laſt place and Schilda, 
at Lang-Reichenbach, where his huſſars attacked a body 
of horle under general Brentano, and made 400 prifoners. 
The right wing of the Aultrians being at Groſwich, and 


the left at Torgau, the Pruſſian king determined to attac 


them next day, which was the 3d of November. His de- 
ſign was to march through the wood of Torgau by three 


diſſerent routes, with 30 battalions and go {quadrons of his 
left wing: the firſt line ordered to advance by the way of 
Mackrene to Neiden; the ſecond, by Peckhutte to Elſnick ; 
and the third, conſiſting of cavalry, to penetrate by the 
wood of Wildenhayn to Vogellang. On the other hang, 
general Ziethen was directed to take the great Leipſick 
road, with 3o battalions and 7o ſquadrons of the right; 
and quitting it at the ponds of Torgau, to attac the vil. 
lages of Suptitz and Groſwich. The king's line, in its 
march, fell in with a corps of Auſtrians under general 

Reid, who retired into the wood of Torgau; and another 
more conſiderable body, poſted in the wood of Wilden. 


hayn, likewiſe retreated to Groſchutz, after having fired 


ſome pieces of artillery : but the dragoons of Sr. Ignon, 
being encloſed between two columns of Pruſſian infantry, 
were either killed or taken. By two in the afternoon the 
king had penetrated through the wood to the plain of Nei- 
den, from whence another body of the enemy retired to 
Torgau, where. a continued noiſe of cannon and ſmall. 
arms declared that general Ziethen was already engaged. 
The Pruffians immediately advanced at a quicker pace, and 
paſſing the moraſſes near Nieden, inclined to the right in 
three lines, and ſoon came to action. Daun had choſen 
a very advantageous poſition : his right extended to 
Groſwich, and his left to Zinne; while his infantry occ-1- 
pied ſome eminences along the road of Leipfick, and his 
front was ſtrengthened with no leſs than two hundred 
pieces of cannon. His ſecond line was diſpoſed on an ex- 
tent of ground, which terminated in hillocks towards the 
Elbe; and againſt this the king directed his attac. He 
had already given his troops to underſtand, that his affairs 
were in ſuch a fituation, they muſt either conquer or pe- 
riſh : and they began the battle with the molt deſperate 


impetuoſity; but they met with ſuch a warm reception 


from the artillery, ſmall arms, and in particular from the 
Auſtrian carabiniers, that their grenadiers were ſhattered 
and repulſed. The ſecond charge, though enforced with 
incredible vigour, was equally unſucceſsful : then the king 
ordered his cavalry to advance, and they fell upon ſome 
regiments of infantry with ſuch fury as obliged them to 
give way. Theſe, however, were compelled to retire, in 
their turn, before about 70 battalions of the enemy, who 
advanced towards Torgau, ſtretching with their right to 
the Elbe, and their left to Zinne. While the prince of 
Holftein rallied his cavalry, and returned to the charge, 
the third line of Pruſſian infantry attacked the vineyard of 
Supticz, and general Ziethen, with the right wing took the 
enemy in rear. This diſpoſition threw the Auſtrians into 
diſorder, which was greatly augmented by the diſaſter of 
count Daun, who was dangerouſly wounded in the thigh, 
and carried off the field of battle. But the Pruſſians could 
not purſue their victory, becauſe the action had laſted un— 
til nine; and the nighr being unuſually dark, facilitated 
the retreat of the enemy, who crofled the Elbe on three 
bridges of boats, thrown over the river at Torgau. The 
victor poſſeſſed the field of battle, with 7000 prifoners, 
including 200 officers, 29 pair of colours, one ſtandard, 
and about 4o pieces of cannon. The carnage was very 
great on both ſides : about 3000 Pruſſians were killed, and 
5000 wounded ; and, in the firſt attacks, two genera] of- 
ficers, with 1500 ſoldiers, were made priſoners by the ene— 
my. The king, as uſual, expoſed his perſon in every part 
of the battle, and a muſket-ball grazed upon his breaſt. 
In the morning the king of Pruſſia entered Torgau : then 
he ſecured Meiſſen, and took poſſeſſion of Freyberg ; ſo 
that, in conſequence of this well-timed victory, his poſition 
was nearly the ſame as at the opening of the campaign. 
The Auſtrians, however, notwithſtanding this chec, 
maintained their ground in the neighbourhood of Dreſden; 
while the Pruffians were diſtributed in quarters of canton- 
ment in and about Leipſick and Meiſſen. As the Auſtrian 


general had, after the battle, recalled his detachments, 


general Laudohn abandoned Lanſhut, which again fell 
into the hands of the Pruſſians, and the imperial army was 
obliged to retire into Franconia. The Swedes having pe- 
netrated a great way into Pomerania, returned again to 
their winter- quarters at Stralſund: and the Ruſſian gene- 
rals meaſured bac their way to the Viſtula: ſo that the con- 
federates gained little eaſe in the courſe of this campaign 
but the contributions which they raiſed in Berlin, and the 
open country of Brandenburgh. Had all the allies been 
heartily bent upon cruthing the Pruſſian Monarch, one 
would imagine the Ruſſians and Swedes might have joined 
their forces in Pomerania, and made good their winter- 
quarters in Brandenburgh, where they could have been ſup. 
plied with magazines from the Baltick, and been at hand 
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to commence their operations in the ſpring: but in all pro- 
bability, ſuch an eſtabliſhment in the empire would have 
given umbrage to the Germanick body. 5 
The diet of Poland being aſſembled in the beginning of 
October, the king entertained the moſt ſanguine hope they 
would take ſome reſolution in his favour; but the parti- 
ſans of Pruſſia fruſtrated all his endeavours : one of the de- 
puties proteſting againſt holding a diet while there were fo- 
reign troops in the kingdom, the affembly broke up in a 
tumultuous manner, even before they had choſen a ma- 
reſchal. The diet of Sweden, which was convoked about 
the ſame period, ſeemed determined to proceed upon bu- 
ſineſs. They elected count Axel Ferſon their grand ma- 
reſchal, in oppoſition to count Horn, by a great majority ; 
which was an unlucky circumſtance for the Pruſhan inte- 
reſt at Stockholm, inaſmuch as the ſame majority obſtinate- 
ly perſiſted in opinion, that the war ſhould be proſecuted 
in the ſpring with redoubled vigour, and the army in Ger- 
many re-enforced to the number of at leaſt 30,000 fighting 
men. This unfavourable circumſtance made but little im- 
reſſion upon the Pruſſian monarch, who had maintained 
2 ground with ſurpriſing reſolution and ſucceſs ſince the 
beginning of the campaign, and now enjoyed in proſpect 
the benefit of winter, which he is {aid to have termed his 
beſt auxiliary. | 5 
The animoſity which inflamed the contending parties 
was not confined to the operations in war: but broke out, 
as uſual, in printed declarations, which the belligerent 
powers diffuſed all over Europe. In the beginning of the 
ſeaſon the ſtates of the circle of Weſtphalia had been re- 
quired by the imperial court, to furniſh their contingent of 
troops againſt the king of Pruſſia, or to commute tor this 
contingent with a ſum of money. In conlequence of this 
demand, ſome of the Weſtphalian eſtates had ſent depu- 
ties to confer with the afſembly of. the circle of Cologn ; 
and to theſe the king ſignified, by a declaration, dated at 
M unſter, that as this demand of money, inſtead of troops, 
was no leſs extraordinary than contrary to the conſtitutions 
of the empire, ſhould they comply with it, or even conti— 
nue to aſſiſt his enemies either with troops or money, he 
would confider them as having, actually taken part in the 
war againſt him and his allies, and treat them accordingly 
on all occaſions. This intimation produced little effect in 


poſite cauſe ; and the elector of Cologn co-operated with the 
French in their deſigns againſt Hanover. By way of reta- 


of Mecklenbourg, and the Hanoverians levied contribu- 
tions in the territories of Cologn. The parties thus ag- 
grieved had recourſe to complaints and remonſtrances, 
The duke's envoy at Ratiſbon communicated a reſcript to 
the imperial miniſters, repreſenting, that the Pruſhan troops 
under general Werner and colonel de Belling had diſtreſſed 
his country in thę autumn by grievous extortions; that af— 
terwards prince Eugene of Wertemberg, in the ſervice of 
Pruſſia, had demanded an exorbitant quantity of proviſions, 
with ſome millions of money, and a great number of re- 
cruits : or, in lieu of theſe, that the duke's forces ſhouid 
act under the Pruſſian banner. He therefore declared, that 
as the country of Mecklenbourg was impoveriſhed, and al- 
molt depopulated by theſe oppreſſions, the duke would find 
himſelf obliged to take meaſures for the future ſecurity of 
his ſubje&s, if not immediately favoured with ſuch aſſiſ- 
tance from the court of Vienna as would put a ſtop to theſe 
violent proceedings. This declaration was, by ſome con- 


with the houſe of Auſtria. As the imperial court had threa- 
tened to put the elector of Hanover under the ban of the 
empire, in conſequence of the hoſtilities which his troops 
had committed in the electorate of Cologn, his reſident at 
Ratiſbon delivered to the miniſters who aſſiſted at the diet a 
memorial, remonſtrating that the emperor had no power, 
ſingly, to ſubject any prince to the ban, or declare 
him a rebel; and that, by arrogating ſuch a power, he 
expoſed his authority to the ſame contempt into which 
the pope's bulls of excommunication were ſo juſtly fallen. 
With reſpect to the elector of Cologn, he obſerved, that 
this prince was the firſt who commenced hoſtilities, by al- 
lowing his troops to co-operate with the French in their in- 
vaſion of Hanover, and by celebrating with rejoicings the 
advantages which they had gained in that electorate : he, 
therefore, gave the eſtates of the empire to underſtand, that 


_ 7. + Monfieur Raymond—the Engliſh ſquadron is no more, fir—of the 12 
ſhips they had in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews and all; the other four dliſ- 
maſted ; and no more than one frigate hath eſcaped—therefore, loſe not an 
inſtant in ſending chelingoes upon chelingoes, laden with rice The Dutch 
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his favour. The duke of Mecklenbourg adhered to the op- 


liatlon for this partiality, the Pruſſians ravaged the country 


ſidered as the prelude of his renouncing his engagements 
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the beſt way of ſereening their ſubjects from hoſtile treat- 
ment would be a ſtriſt obſervance of neutrality in the pre- 
ſent diſputes of the empire. | 

This was a ſtrain much more effectual among princes and 
powers who are generally actuated by intereited motives, 
than was the repetition of complaints, equally pathetic-and 
unavailing, uttered by the unfortunate king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony. The damage done to his capital by the 
laſt attempt of the Pruſſian monarch on that city affected 
the old king in ſuch a manner, that he publiſhed at Vienna 
an appeal to all the powers of Europe, from the cruelty and 
unprecedented outrages which diſtinguiſhed the conduct of 
his adverſaries in Saxony. All Kurope pitied the hard fate 
of this exiled prince, and {ympathiſcd with the diſaſters of 
his country: but in the breatt of his enemies, reaſons of 
ſtate and convenience over-ruled the ſuggeſtions of huma- 
nity; and his iriends had hitherto exerted themſelves in vain 
for the deitverince of his people. 

From ti: detail of continental affairs, our attention is 
recalled to Great- Britain, by an incident of a very intereſting 
nature; an account of which, however, we ſhall poſtponc 
until we have recorded the ſucecls that in the courle of 
this year, attended the Britiſh arms in the Eaſt-Indies. 
We have already obſerved, that colonel Coote, after 
having defeated the French general Lally in the field, and 
reduced divers of the enemy's ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Caromandel, at length cooped them up within the walls of 
Pondicherry, the principal ſeat of the French Eaſt-India 
company, Jarge, populace, well fortified and ſecured with 
a numerous garriſon, under the immediate command of 
their general. In the month of October admiral Stevens 
failed from Trincomale with all his {quadron, in order to 


its being refitted, except five ſail of the line, which he 


left under the command of captain Haldane, to bloc up 
Pondicherry by tea, while mr. Coote carried on his opera- 
tions by land. By this diſpoſition, and the vigilance of the 
Britiſh officers, the place was ſo hampered, as to be greatly 
diſtreſſed tor want of proviſions, even before the fiege could 
be undertaken in form; for the rainy ſeaſon rendered all 
regular approaches impracticable. Thele rains being abat- 
ed by the 26th day of November, colonel Coote directed 
the engineers to pitch upon proper places for erecting 
batteries that ſhoald enfilade or flank the works of the 
garriſon, without expoling their own men to any ſevere fire 
from the enemy. Accordingly, tour batteries were con- 


ſtructed in different places, lo as to anſwer theſe purpoſes, 


and opened altogether.on the 8th day of December, at. 

midnight. Though raiſed at a conſiderable diſtance, they 
were plied with good effect, and rhe beſieged returned the 
fire with great vivacity. This mutual cannonading conti- 
nued until the 29th day of the month, when the engineers 
were employed in railing another battery, near enough to 


effect a breach in the north-weſt counter- guard and curtain. 


Though the approaches were retarded ſome days by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which almoſt ruined the works, the damage was 
ſoon repaired : a conſiderable poſt was taking from the 
enemy by aflault, and afterwards regained by the French 
grenadiers, through the timidity of the ſepoys by whom it 
was occupied. By the 15th day of January, a ſecond battery 
being raiſed within pohit-blank, a breach was made in the 
curtain: the weſt face and flank of the north-weſt baſtion were 
ruined, and the guns of the enemy entirely ſilenced. The 
garriſon and inhabitants of Pondicherry were now. reduced 
to an extremity of famine which would admit of no heſita- 
tion. General Lally ſent a coloncl, attended by the chief 
of the jeſuits, and two civilians, to mr. Coote, with pro- 
poſals of ſurrendering the garriſon prifoners of war, and de- 
manding a capitulation in behalt of the French Eaſt-India 
company. On this ſubject he made no reply; but next 
morning took poſſeſſion of the town and citadel, where he 
found a great quantity of artillery, ammunition, ſmall arms, 
and military ſtores; then he lecured the garriſon, amount- 
ing to above 2000 Europeans. Lally made a gallant de- 
fence, and, had he been properly ſupplied with proviſion, 
the conqueſt of the place would not have been ſo eafily 
achieved. He certainly flattered himſelf with the hope of 
being ſupplied; otherwiſe an officer of his experience would 
have demanded a capitulation before he was reduced to the 
neceſſity of acquieſcing in any terms the beſieger might 
have thought proper to impoſe. That he ſpared no pains 
to procure ſupplies appears from an intercepted letter writ- 
ten by his commander to monſieur Raymond, French re- 


have nothing to fear now. Beſides, according to the law of nations, they are 
only reſtricted from ſending us proviſions in their own bottoms; and we are 
no longer blockaded by ſea.— The ſalvation of Pondicherry hath been once 
in your power already: if you neglect e it will be entirely 
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fident at Pullicat,—The billet is no bad ſketch of the writer's 
character, which ſeems to have a ſtrong tincture of oddity 
and extravagance. f 

By the reduation of Pondicherry the French intereſt was 
annihilated on the coaſt ef Coromandel, and' therefore of 
the utmoſt importance to the Britiſh nation. It may be 
doubted, however, whether colonel Coote, with all his 
ſpirit, vigilance, and militray talents, could have ſucceeded 
in this enterprize without the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, 
which co-operated with him by ſea, and effectually excluded 
all ſuccour from the beſieged. It muſt be owned, for the 
honour of the ſervice, that no incident interrupted the 
good underſtanding which was maintained between the 
land and ſea officers, who vied with each other in contri- 


buting their utmoſt efforts towards the ſucceſs of the expe- 


dition. On the 25th day of December rear-admiral 
Stevens arrived with four ſhips of the line, having parted 
with rear-admirat Corniſh and his diviſion in ftormy 
weather: but he joined them at Pondicherry before the 

lace was eee On the firſt day of January a vio- 
ent tempeſt obliged admiral Stevens to flip his cables and 
put to ſea, where he parted with the reſt of his ſquadron ; 
and when in 3 days he returned to the road of Pondicherry, 
he had the mortification to find that his diviſion had ſut- 
fered ſeverely from the ſtorm. The ſhips of war called 
the Duke of Aquitaine and the Sunderland foundered in the 


| ſtorm, and their crews periſhed. The Newcaſtle, the 


Queenborough, and the Protector fireſhip, were driven a- 
ſhore, and deſtroyed; but the men were ſaved, together 
ores, and proviſions. Many other ſhips 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage, which, however, was ſoon 
repaired. Admiral Stevens having intercepted the letter 
from Lally to Raymond inſerted (in p. 489) immediately 
diſpached letters to the Dutch and Danith ſettlements on 
this coaſt, intimating, that, notwithſtanding the infinu- 
ations of general Lally, he had 11 fail of the line, with two 
frigates, under his command, all fit for ſervice, in the 
road of Pondicherry, which was cloſely inveſted and 
blockaded both by ſea and land: he, therefore, declared, 
that as in that caſe it was contrary to the law of nations 
for any neutral power to relieve or ſuccour the beſieged, 
he was determined to ſeiſe any veſſel that ſhould attempt to 
throw proviſions into the place. 

While the arms of Great-Britain till proſpered in every 
effort tending to the real intereſt of the nation, an event 
happended, which, for a moment, obſcured the ſplendor 
of her triumphs; and could not but be very alarming to 
thoſe German allies, whom her liberality had enabled to 
maintain an expenſive and ſanguinary war of humour and 


ambition. On the 2 5th day of October, George II. king Ra 


of Great-Britain, without any previous diſorder, was, in 
the morning, ſuddenly ſeiſed with the agony of death, at 
the palace at Kenſington. He had riſen at his uſual hour, 
drunk his chocolate, and enquired about the wind, as an- 
xious for the arrival of the foreign mails; then he opened 


a window of his apartment, and perceiving the weather was 


ſerene, declared he would walk in the garden. In a few 
minutes after this declaration, while he remained alone in 
his chamber, he fell down upon the floor; the noiſe of his 
fall brought his attendants into the room, who lifted him 
on the bed, where he deſired, in a faint voice, that the 
princeſs Amelia might be called; but before ſhe could 
reach the apartment he had expired. An attempt was 
made to bleed him, but without effect; and indeed his 
malady was far beyond the reach of art: for when the 
cavity of the thorax or cheſt was opened, and inſpected by 
the ſerjeant-ſurgeons, they found the right ventricle of the 
heart actually ruptured, and a great quantity of blood diſ- 
charged through the aperture into the ſurrounding pericar- 
dium; fo that he muſt have died inſtantaneouſly, in con- 
ſequence of the effuſion. The caſe, however, was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that we queſtion whether there is ſuch another 
inſtance upon record, —A rupture of this nature appears 
the more remarkable, as it happened to a prince of a heal- 
thy conſtitution, unaccuſtomed to exceſs, and far advanced 
beyond that period of life, when the blood might be 
ſuppoſed to flow with a dangerous impetuoſity. = 
Thus died George II. at the age of 77, after a long reign 


of 34 years, diſtinguiſhed by a variety of important events, 
and chequered with a viciſſitude of character and fortune. 


He was in his perſon rather lower than the middle ſize, well 
ſhaped, erect, with eyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, 
and fair complexion. In his diſpoſition he is ſaid to have 
been haſty, prone to anger, eſpecially in his youth, yet 


your own fault don't forget ſome ſmall chelingoes alſo—offer great re- 
wards in four days I expect 17,000 Mahrattas.— In ſhort, riſque all-—-ag- 
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| in his way of living temperate, regular, and ſo methodical 
in eve 


wor” 
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ſoon ippeaſed; otherwiſe mild; moderate; and humane: 


branch of private ceconomy, that his attention de- 
ſcended to objects which a great king (perhaps) had bet- 
ter overlook. He was fond of military pomp and parade; 
and perſonally brave. He loved war as a foldier ; he ſtu- 
died it as a ſcience ; and correſponded on this ſubject with 
ſome of the greateſt officers whom Germany has produced, 
The extent of his underſtanding, and the ſplendor of his 
virtue, we ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, or attempt to 
diſplay; we rather wiſh for opportunities to expatiate on 
his munificence and liberality ; his generous regard to ge- 
nius and learning; his royal encouragement and protection 
of thoſe arts by which a nation is at once benefited and 
adorned. With reſpect to his government, it very ſeldom 
deviated from the inſtitutions of law ; or encroached upon 
private property; or interferred with the common admi- 
niſtration of jultice. The circumſtances that chiefly mark- 
ed his public character, were a predilection for his native 
country, and a cloſe attention to the political intereſts of 


the Germanick body : points and principles to which he 


adhered with the moſt invincible fortitude; and if 
ever the blood and treaſure of Great-Britain were ſa— 
crificed to theſe conſiderations, we ought not fo much 
to blame the prince, who acted from the dictates of 
natural affe&tion, as we thould deteſt a ſucceſſion of 
venal miniſters, all of whom in their turns devoted them- 
ſelves, foul and body, to the gratification of his paſſion, 
or partiality, ſo prejudicial to the true intereſt of their 
country. | | | 
The reign of George II. produced many revolutions, as 
well in the internal ſchemes of economy and adminiſtra - 
tion, as in the external projects of political connexions; re- 
volutions that expoſed the frailties of human nature, and 
demonſtrated the inſtability of ſyſtems founded upon con- 
venience. In the courſe of this reign a ſtanding army 


was, by dint of miniſterial influence, engrafted on the con- 


ſtitution of Great-Britain. A fatal ſtroke was given to the 
liberty of the preſs, by the act ſubjecting all dramatic writ- 
ings to the inſpection of a licenfer. The great machine of 
corruption, contrived to ſecure a conſtant majority in par- 
lament, was overturned, and the inventor of it obliged to 
quit the reins of government. Profeſſed patriots reſigned 
the principles they had long endeavoured to eſtabliſh, and 
liſted themſelves for the defence of that fortreſs againſt 
which their zeal and talents had been levelled. The ma— 
nagement of a mighty kingdom was conſigned into the 
hands of a motley adminiftration, miniſters without know- 
ledge, and men without integrity, whoſe councils were ti- 
mid, weak, and wavering; whole folly and extravagance 
expoſed the nation to ridicule and contempt; by whole ig- 
norance and preſumption it was reduced to the verge of 
ruin. The kingdom was engaged in a quarrel truely na- 
tional, and commenced a neceſſary war on national prin- 
ciples; but that war was ſtarved, and the chief itrength of 
the nation transferred to the continent of Europe, in order 
to maintain an unneceſſary war, in favour ot a family whoſe 
pride and ambition can be equalled by nothing but its in- 
ſolence and ingratitude. While the ſtrength of the nation 
was thus exerted abroad for the ſupport of worthleſs allies, 
and a dangerous rebellion raged in the bowels of the king- 
dom, the Brenton was inſulted by his miniſters, who de- 
ſerted his ſervice at that critical juncture, and refuſed to re- 
fume their functions, until he had truckled to their petu- 
lant humour, and diſmiſſed a favourite ſervant, of whole 
ſuperior talents they were meanly jealous. Such an un- 
precedent ſeceſſion at any time would have merited the im- 
putation of inſolence; but at that period, when their ſove- 
reign was perplexed and embarraſted by a variety of dan- 


gers and difficulties; when his crown, and even his life, 


was at ſtake, to throw up their places, abandon his councils, . 
and, as far as in them lay, detach themſelves from his for- 
tune, was a ſtep ſo likely to aggravate the diſorder of the 
nation, ſo big with cruelty, ingratitude; and ſedition, that 
it ſeems to deſerve an appellation which, however, we do 
not think proper to beſtow. An inglorious war was fuc- 
ceeded by an ignominious peace, which proved of ſhort du- 
ration; yet in this interval the Engliſh nation exhibited 
ſuch a proof of commercial opulence, as aſtoniſhed all Eu- 
rope. At the cloſe of a war which had drained it of ſo 
much treaſure, and increaſed the public debt to an enor- 
mous burthen, it acquieſced under ſuch a reduction of in- 
tereſt as one would hardly think the miniſtry durſt have pro- 
poled, even before one half of the national debr*was con- 


tempt all, foree all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it be but half a garſe at. 
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trated. A much more unpopular ſtep was a law that paſ- 
ſed for naturalizing the Jews—a law ſo odious to the peo- 
ple in general, that it was ſoon repealed, -at the "wa of 
that miniſter by whom it had been chiefly patroniſed. An 


ill concerted peace was in a little time productive of freſh” 


hoſtilities, and another war with France, which Britain be- 
gan to proſecute under unfavourable auſpices. Then the 
whole political ſyſtem of Germany was inverted, The 
king of England abandoned the intereſt of that houſe which 
he had in the former war ſo warmly eſpouſed, and took 
into his boſom a prince whom he had formerly conſidered 
as his inveterate enemy. The unpropitious beginning of 
this war againſt France being imputed to the miſconduct of 
the adminiſtration, excited ſuch a ferment among the peo- 
ple, as ſeemed to threaten a dangerous inſurrection. Every 
part of the kingdom reſounded with the voice of diffatis- 
faction, which did not even reſpect the throne. The king 
found himſelf obliged to accept of a miniſter preſented by 
the people, and this meaſure was attended with conle- 
quences as favourable as his wiſh could form. From that 
inſtant all clamour was hulhed ; all oppoſition ceaſed. The 
enterprizing ſpirit of the new miniſter ſeemed to diffule it- 
ſelf through all the operations of the war; and conqueſt 
every where attended the efforts of the Britiſh arms. Now 
appeared the tallacy of thole maxims, and the tallehood of 
thole aſſertions, by which former miniſters had eſtabliſhed 
and endeavoured to excule the practices of corruption. 
The ſuppoſed diſaffection, which had been inſiſted on as 
the ſource of parliamentary oppoſition, now entirely va- 
niſhed; nor was it found neceflary to ule finiſter means for 
fecuring a majority, in order to anſwer the purpoles of the 
adminiſtration. England, for the firſt time, ſaw a miniſter 
of {tate in full poflefſion of popularity. Under the auſpices 
of this miniſter, it ſaw a national militia formed, and trained 
to diſcipline by the invincible ſpirit of a tew patriots, who 
purſued this ſalutary meaſure in the face of unwearied op- 
poſition, diſcouraged by the jealouſy of a court, and ridi- 
culed by all the venal retainers to a ſtanding army. Un- 
der his miniſtry it faw the military genius of Great-Britain 
revive, and ſhine with redoubled luſtre; it ſaw her intereſt 
and glory co- incide, and an immence extent of country ad- 
ded by conqueſt to-her dominions. The people, confiding 
in the integrity and abilities of their own miniſter, and ele- 
vated by the repeated founds of triumph, became enamour— 
ed of the war, and granted ſuch liberal ſubſidies for its ſup- 
port, as no other miniſter would have preſumed to aſk, as 
no other nation believed they could afford. Nor did they 
murmur at ſeeing great part of their treaſure diverted into 
foreign channels; nor did they ſeem to beſtow a ſerious 
thought on the accumulating load of the national debt, 
which already exceeded the immenſe ſum of one hundred 
millions. | | | 

In a word, they were intoxicated with victory; and as 
the king happened to die in the midſt of their tranſports 
occaſioned by the final conqueſt of Canada, their good hu- 
mour garniſhed his character with a prodigality of enco- 
mums. A thouland pens were drawn to paint the beau- 
ties and ſublimity of his character, in poetry as well as proſe. 
They extolled him above Alexander in courage and he- 
ram, above Auguſtus in liberahty, Titus in clemency, 
Antoninus in piety and benevolence, Solomon in wiſdom, 
and St, Edward in devotion. 
ſerved only to throw a ridicule upon a character, which was 
otherwiſe reſpectable. The two univerſities vied with each 
other in lamenting his death, and each publiſhed a huge 
collection of elegies on the ſubject: nor did they fail to ex- 
alt his praiſe, with the warmeſt expreſſions of affection and 
recret, in the compliments of condolance and congratula- 
ton which they preſented to his ſucceſſor. The ſame pa- 
negyric and pathos appeared in all the addreſſes with which 
every other community in the kingdom approached the 
throne of our preſent ſovereign; inſomuch, that we may 
venture to ſay, no prince was ever more popular at the 
ume of his deceaſe. The Engliſh are naturally warm and 
mpetuous; and, in generous natures, affection is as apt 
8 any other paſſion to run riot. The ſudden death of the 
Ing was lamented as a national misfortune by many, who 
felt a truely filial affection for their country; not- that they 
mplicitly ſubſcribed to all the exaggerated praiſe which 
had been fo liberally poured forth on his character; but 
ecauſe the nation was deprived of him at a critical junc- 
re, while involved in a dangerous and expenſive war, of 
ich he had been perſonally the chief mover and ſupport. 
hey knew the burthen of royalty devolved upon a young 
Pince, who, though heir apparent to the crown, and al- 


Such hyperbolical eulogiums 
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ready arrived at years of maturity, had never been admitted 
to any ſhare of the adminiſtration, nor made acquainted 
with any ſchemes or ſecrets of ſtate. The real: character 
of the new king was very little known to. the generality of 
the nation. They dreaded an abrupt change of meaſures, 
which might have rendered uſeleſs all the advantages ob- 
tained in the courle of the war. As they were ignorant of 
his connexions, they dreaded a revolution in the miniflry, 
which might fill the kingdom with-clamour and confuſion. 
But the greateſt ſhoc occationed by his deceate was un— 
doubtedly among our allies and fellow-ſubjects in Ger- 
many, who taw themſelves ſuddenly deprived of their tole 
prop and patron, at a time when they could not pretend; 
of themſelves, to make head againſt the numerous enemies 
by whom they were ſurrounded. But all thete doubts 
and apprehenſions vaniſhed like miſts before the rifins fun; 
and the people of Great-Britain enjoyed the inexpretiible 
pleaſure of teeing their loſs repaired in tuck a manner as 
mult have amply fulfilled the molt ſanguine with of every 
friend to his country, | | 
The commerce of Great. Britain continued to increaſe 
during the whole courſe of this reign ; but this increaſe 
was not the effect of extraordinary encouragement. On 
the contrary, the neceſſities of government, the growing 
expences of the nation, and the continual augmentation of 
the public debt, obliged the legiſlature ro hamper trade 
with manifold and grievous impotitions : its increale, there- 
tore, muſt have been owing to the natural progreſs of in- 
duſtry and adventure extending themſelves to that farthelt 
line or limit beyond which they will not be able to ad- 
vance: when the tide of traffic has flowed to its higheſt 
mark, 1t will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, until 
it is ſhrunk within the narrow limits of its original channel. 


War, which naturally impedes the traffic of other nations, 


had opened new ſources to the merchants of Great-Britain : 
the ſuperiority of her naval power had cruthed the naviga- 
tion of France, her great rival in commerce, fo that ſhe now 
ſupplied, on her own terms, all thoſe foreign markets, at 
which, in time of peace, the was underſold by that dange- 
rous competitor. Thus her trade was augmented to a fur- 
priting pitch; and this great augmentation alone enabled 
her to maintain rhe war at fuch an enormous expence. As 
this advantage will ceaſe when the French are at liberty to 
re- eſtabliſh their commerce, and proſecute it without mo- 
leſtation, it would be for the intereſt of Great-Britain to be 
at continual variance with that reſtleſs neighbour provided 
the conteſt could be limited to the operations of a ſea-war, 
in which England would be always invincible and vic- 
torious. 

The powers of the human mind were freely and fully ex- 
erciſed in this reign. Conſiderable progreſs was made._in 
mathematics and aſtronomy by divers individuals; amon 
whom we number Sanderſon, Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, 
and the two Simpſons. Natural philoſophy became a ge- 
neral ſtudy, and the new doctrine of electricity grew into 
faſhion. Different methods were ditcovered for rendering 
ſea-water potable and ſweet; and divers uſeful hints were 
communicated to the public by the learned doctor Stephen 
Hales, who directed all his reſearches and experiments to 
the benefit of ſociety. The ſtudy of alchemy no longer 
prevailed; but the art of chemiſtry was perfectly under- 
itood, and aſhduouſly applied to the purpoles of ſophiſti— 
cation. The clergy of Great-Britain were generally learned, 
pious, and exemplary. Sherlock, Hoadiey, Secker, and 
Conybeare were promoted to the firſt dignities of the 
church. Warburton, who had long ſignalized himſelf by 
the ſtrength and boldnets of his genius, his extenſive capa- 
city, and profound erudition, at length obtained the mitre. 
But theſe promotions were granted to reaſons of ſtate con- 
venience, and perſonal intereſt, rathar than as rewards of 
extraordinary merit. Many other eccleſiaſtics of worth and 
learning were totally overlooked. Nor was eccleſiaſtical 
merit confined to the eſtabliſhed church. Many inſtances | 
of extraordinary genius, unaffected piety, and univerſal 
moderation, appeared among the diffenting miniſters of 
Great-Britain and Ireland : among theſe we particularize 
the elegant, the primitive Foſter ; the learned, ingenious, 
and 3 Leland. e 

The progreſs of reaſon, and free cultivation of the hu- 
man mind, had not, however, entirely baniſhed thoſe r1- 
diculous ſects and ſchiſms of which the kingdom had been 
formerly fo productive. Impoſture and fanaticiſm flill 
hung upon the ſkirts of religion. Weak minds were ſe— 
duced by the deluſions of a ſuperſtition ſtiled methodiſm, 
raiſed upon the affectation of ſuperior ſanctity, and main- 
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tained by pretenſions to divine illumination. Many thou- 
ſands in the lower ranks of life were infected with this ſpe- 
cies of enthuſiaſm, by the unwearied endeavours of a few 
obſcure preachers, ſuch as Whitfield, and the two Weſ⸗ 
leys, who propogated their doctrines to the moſt remote 
corners of the Britiſh dominions, and found means to la 

the whole kingdom under contribution. Fanaticiſm alſo 
formed a league with falſe philoſophy. One Hutchinſon, 
a viſionary, intoxicated with the fumes of rabbinical learn- 
ing, pretended to deduce all demonſtration from Hebrew 
roots, and to confine all human knowledge to the five 
books of Moſes. His diſciples became numerous after his 
death. With the methodiſts, they denied the merit of 
good works; and bitterly inveighed againſt Newton as an 
1gnorant pretender, who had preſumed to ſet up his own 
ridiculous chimeras in oppoſition to the ſacred philoſophy 
of the Pentateuch. But the moſt extraordinary ſect which 
diſtinguiſhed this reign was that of the moravians, or hern- 
hutters, imported from Germany by count Zinzendorf, 
who might have been termed the Melchizedeck of his fol- 
lowers, inaſmuch as he aſſumed among them the threefold 
character of prophet, prieſt, and king. They could not 
be ſo properly ſtiled a ſect, as the diſciples of an original, 
who had invented a new ſyſtem of religion. Their chief 


adoration was paid to the Second Perſon in the Trinity: 


the Firſt they treated with the moſt ſhocking neglect. Some 
of their tenets were blaſphemous, ſome indecent, and 

others ridiculouſly abſurd. Their diſcipline was a ſtrange 
mixture of devotion and impurity. Their exterior worſhip 
conſiſted of hymns, prayers, and ſermons ; the hymns ex- 
tremely ludicrous, and often indecent, alluding to the fide- 
hole or wound which Chriſt received from a ſpear in his 
ſide while he remained upon the croſs. Their fermons 
frequently contained very groſs incentives to the work of 
propagation. Their private exerciſes are ſaid to have 
abounded with ſuch rites and myſteries as we cannot ex- 
plain with any regard to decorum. They profeſſed a com- 


munity of goods, and were governed as one family, in tem- 


porals as well as ſpirituals, by a council, or kind of preſ- 
bytery, in which the count, as their ordinary, preſided. In 
caſes of doubt, or great conſequence, thele pretended to 
conſult the Saviour, and to decide from immediate inſpi- 


ration; ſo. that they boaſted of being under the immediate 
direction of a Theocracy ; though, in fact, they were ſlaves 


to the moſt dangerous kind of deſpotiſm: for as often as 
any individual of the community pretended to think for 
himſelf, or differ in opinion from the ordinary and his band 


pf aſſociates, the oracle decreed that he ſhould be inſtantly 


ſent upon the miſſion which they had fixed in Greenland, 
or to the colony they had eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvania, As 
theſe religioniſts conſiſted chiefly of manufacturers, who 
appeared very ſober, orderly, and induſtrious; and their 


chief declared his intention of proſecuting works of pub- 


lic emolument, they obtained a ſettlement under a parlia- 
mentary ſanction in England, where they ſoon made a con- 
ſiderable number of proſelytes, before their principles were 
fully diſcovered and explained. 8 

Many ingenious treatiſes on metaphyſics and morality 
appeared in the courſe of this reign, and a philoſophical 
ſpirit of enquiry diffuſed itſelf to the fartheſt extremities of 
the united kingdom, Though few diſcoveries of import- 
ance were made in medicine, yet that art was well under- 
ſtood in all its different branches, and many of its profel- 
ſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in other provinces of litera- 
ture. Beſides the medical eſſays of London and Edin- 
burgh, the phyſician's library was enriched with many 
uſeful modern productions; with the works of the claſſical 
Friend, the elegant Mead, the accurate Huxham, and the 
philoſophical Pringle. The art of midwifery was eluci— 
dated by ſcience, reduced to fixed principles, and almoſt 
wholly conſigned into the hands of men practitioners. The 
reſearches of anatomy were proſecuted to ſome curious diſ- 
coveries, by the ingenuity and dexterity of a Hunter and 
a Munro. The numerous hoſpitals in London contributed 
to the improvement of ſurgery, which was brought to 
perfection under the auſpices of a Cheſelden and a Sharpe. 
The advantages of agriculture, which had long flouriſhed 
in England, extended themſelves gradually to the molt re- 
mote and barren provinces of the iſland. 

The mechanic powers were well underſtood, and judi- 
ciouſly applied to many uſeful machines of neceſſity and 
convenience. The mechanical arts had attained to all that 
perfection which they were capable of acquiring; but the 
avarice and oppreſſion of contractors obliged the handi- 
craftſman to exert his ingenuity, not in finiſhing his work 
well, but in affording it cheap; in purchaſing bad mate- 
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flaws, ſubſtituting ſhow for ſolidity, and ſacrificing repu- 


— 


rials, and performing his taſk in a hurry; in concealing 


tation to the thirſt of lucre. Thus, many of the English 
manufactures, being found ſlight and unſerviceable, grey 
into diſcredit abroad; thus the art of producing them more 
perfect may in time be totally loſt at home. The cloth, 
now made in England are inferior in texture and fabric to 
thoſe which were manufactured in the beginning of the 
century; and the ſame judgment may be pronounced upon 
almoſt every article « hardware. The razors, Knives 
{ciflars, hatchets, ſwords, and other edge-utenſils, pre. 
pared for exportation, are generally ill-tempered, half. 
finiſhed, flawed or brittle; and the muſkets, which are 
fold for ſeven or eight ſhillings a- piece to the exporter, ſo 


{ 
I 
careleſsly and unconſcientiouſly prepared, that they can. 
not be uſed without imminent danger of mutilation ; ac. c 
cordingly, one hardly meets with a negro man upon the 1 
coaſt of Guinea, in the neighbourhood of the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements, who has not been wounded or maimed in ſome $ 
manner, by the burſting of the Englith fire-arms. The 11 
advantages of this traffic, carried on at the expence of cha- a 
racter and humanity, will naturally ceale, whenever thoſe C 
Africans can be ſupplied more honeſtly by the traders of at 
any other nation. kt 
Genius in writing ſpontancouſly aroſe, and though neg. th 
lected by the great, flouriſhed under the culture of a pub. by 
lic which had pretenſions to taſte, and piqued itſelf on en— lit 
couraging literary merit. Swift and Pope we have men— lar 
tioned on another occaſion. Young ſtill furvived, a ye. thi 
nerable monument of poetical talents. Thomſon, the poct ri 
of the. Seaſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy of genius in deſcrib— 5 
ing the beauties of nature. Akenſide and Armſtrong «x. col 
celled in didactic poetry. Even the Epopœa did not diſ- cha 
dain an Engliſh dreſs, but appeared to advantage in the mo 
Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The ma 
public atknowledged a conſiderable ſhare of dramatic fort 
merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and of 1 
ſome other leſs diſtinguiſhed authors. Very few regu- cha 
lar comedies, during this period, were exhibited on the Fre 
Engliſh theatre, which, however, produced many lets la- feat 
boured pieces, abounding with ſatire, wit, and humour, OE 
The Careleſs Huſband of Cibber, and Suſpicious Huſband 15 
of Hoadly, are the only comedies of this age that bid fair Sie 
for reaching poſterity. The exhibition of the ſtage were we h 
improved to the moſt exquiſite entertainment by the ta- cept 
lents and management of Garrick, who greatly ſurpaſſed at 10 
all his predeceffors of this, and perhaps every other nation, WM was 
in his genius for acting; in the ſweetneſs and variety of WM to al 
his tones, the irreſiſtible magic of his eye; the fire and beats 
vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, and the giver 
whole pathos of expreſſion. Quin excelled in dignity and reſpo 
declamation, as well as in exhibiting ſome characters of A . 
humour, equally exquiſite and peculiar. Mrs. Cibber lic, f 
breathed the whole ſoul of female tenderneſs and paſſion, ey 
and Mrs. Prirchard diſplayed all the dignity of diſtre(s, dered 
That Great-Britain was not barren of poets at this pe- | 
riod appears from the detached performances of Johnſon, Ho 
Maſon, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two War- with pe 
tons, beſides a great number of other bards, who have edition 
{ported in lyric poetry, and acquired the applauſe of Pat, 
their fellow- citizens. Candidates for literary fame appeared; was diſt 


even in the higher tphere of life, embelliſhed by the ner- 
vous ſtile, ſuperior ſenſe, and extenſive erudition of a 
Corke, by the delicate taſte, the poliſhed muſe, and ten- 
der feelings of a Lyttelton. King ſhone unrivalled in 
Roman eloquence. Even the female ſex diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their taſte and ingenuity. Miſs Carter rig 
valled the celebrated Dacier in learning and critical knowy 
ledge : Mrs. Lennox ſignaliſed herſelf by many ſucceſs 
ful efforts of genius, both in poetry and proſe ; and Milt 
Reid excelled the celebrated Roſalba in portrait-painting 
both in miniature and at large, in oil, as well as in cray 
ons. The genius of Cervantes was transfuſed into th 
novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, and u 
diculed the follies of life with equal ſtrength, bumou 
and propriety. The field of hiſtory and biography wa 
cultivated by many writers of ability, among whom W 
diſtinguiſh the copious Guthrie, the circumſtantial Ralp! 
the laborious Carte, the learned and elegant Robertlo 
and above all the ingenious, penetrating, and comp! 
henſive Hume, whom we rank among the firſt writers! 
the age, both as an hiſtorian and philoſopher. Nor let 
forget the merit conſpicuous in the works of Campbell, ! 
markable for candour, intelligence, and preciſion. Johnſo 
interior to none in philoſophy, philology, poetry, *Y 
claſſical learning, ſtand foremoſt as an eſſayiſt, juft 


admired for the dignity, ſtrength, and variety of his ſtile, 
as well as for the agreeable manner in which he inveſti— 

ates the human heart, tracing every intereſting emotion, 
and opening all the ſources of morality. The laudable aim 
of inliſting the paſſions on the fide of virtue was ſucceſs- 
fully purſued by Richardſon, in his Pamela, Clariſſa, and 
Grandiſon; a ſpecies of writing equally new and extraor- 
dinary, where, mingled with much ſuperfluity, we find a 
ſublime ſyſtem of ethics, an amazing knowledge and com- 
mand of human nature. Many of the Greek and Roman 
claſſics made their appearance in Engliſh tranſlations, 
which were favourably received as works of merit; among 
theſe we place, after Pope's Homer, Virgil by Pitt and 
Warton, Horace by Francis, Polybius by Hampton, and 
Sophocles by Franklin. The war introduced a variety of 
military treatiſes, chiefly tranſlated from rhe French lan- 

uage ; and a free 0 like Great-Britain, will always 
abound with political tracts and lucubrations. Every lite- 
rary production of merit, calculated for amuſement or in- 
ſtruction, that appeared in any country or. language of 
Chriſtendom was immediately imported, and naturaliſed 
among the Engliſh people. Never was the purſuit after 
knowledge ſo univerſal, or literary merit more regarded, 
than at this juncture by the body of the Britiſh nation; 
but it was honoured by no attention from the throne, and 
little indulgence did it reap from the liberality of particu- 
lar patrons. The reign of queen Anne was propitious to 
the fortunes of Swift and Pope, who lived in all the happy 
pride of independence. Young, ſequeſtered from courts 
and preferment, poſſeſſed a moderated benefice in the 
country, and employed his time in a conſcientious diſ-— 
charge of his eccleſiaſtical functions. Thomſon, with the 
moſt benevolent heart that ever warmed the human breaſt, 
maintained a perpetual war with the difficulties of a narrow 
fortune. He enjoyed a place in Chancery by the bounty 
of lord Talbot, of which he was diveſted by the ſucceeding 
chancellor. He afterwards enjoyed a ſmall penſion from 
Frederick prince of Wales, which was withdrawn in the 
ſequel. About two years before his death, he obtained, 
by the intereſt of his friend lord Lyttelton, a comfortable 
place; but he did not live to taſte the bleſſing of eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, and died in debt*. None of the reſt whom 
we have named enjoyed any ſhare of the royal bounty, ex- 
cept W. Whitchead, who ſucceeded to the place of laureat 
at the death of Cibber; and ſome of them, whoſe merit 
was the moſt univerſally acknowledged, remained expoſed 


to all the ſtorms of indigence, and all the ſtings of morti- 


fication. While the queen lived, ſome countenance was 
given to learning. She converſed with Newton, and cor- 
reſponded with Leibnitz. She took pains to acquire po- 


pularity ; the royal family, on certain days, dined in pub- 


lic, for the ſatisfaction of the people: the court was ani- 
mated with a freedom of ſpirit and vivacity, which ren- 
dered 1t at once brilliant and agreeable, At her death that 


However he was neglected when living, his memory has been honoured 
with peculiar marks of public regard, in an ample ſubſcription for a new 
edition of his works, the profits to be employed in erecting a monument 
to his fame in Weſtminſter-Abbey ; a ſubſcription to which his preſent ma- 
jeſty king George III. has liberally contributed. The remaining ſurplus 
was diſtributed among his poor relations, | 
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ſpirit began to languiſh, and a total ſtagnation of gaiety 
and good-humour enſued. It was ſucceeded by a ſullen 
calm, an ungracious referve, and a {till rotation of infpid 
forms u. . x 

England was not defective in other arts that embelliſh_ 
and amuſe. Muſic became a faſhionable ſtudy, and its pro- 
feſſors were generally careſſed by the public. An Italian 
opera was maintained at a great expence, and well ſupplied 
with foreign performers. Private concerts were inſtituted in 
every corner of the metropolis. The compofitions of Hande! 
were univerſally admired, and he himtſelt lived in afluence, 
It muſt be owned at the ſame time, that Geminiani was neg- 
lected, though his genius commanded eſteem and vene- 
Among the few natives of England who diſtin— 
guiſhed themſelves by their talents in this art, Green, 
Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were the molt remarkable. 

The Britiſh foil, which had hitherto been barren in the 
article of painting, now produced tome artilts of extraordi- 
nary merit. Hogarth excelled all the world in exhibiting 
the ſcenes of ordinary life; in humour, character, and ex- 
preſſion. Hayman became eminent for hiſtorical deſigns 
and converſation pieces. Reynols and Ramſay diſtinguiſh— 
ed themſelves by their ſuperior merit in portraits; a branch 
that was ſucceſsfully cultivated by many other Englith 
painters. Wootton was famous for repreſenting live ani— 
mals in general; Seymour for race-horſes; Lambert, and 
the Smiths, for land-{capes; and Scot for ſca-pieces. Se- 
veral ſpirited attempts were made on hiſtorical ſubjects, 
but little progreſs was made in the ſublime parts of painting. 
Eſſays of this kind were diſcouraged by a falſe taſte, found- 
ed upon a reprobation of Britiſh genius. The art of en— 
graving was brought to perfection by Strange, and laudably 
practiſed by Grignion, Baron, Ravenet, and ſeveral other 
maſters ; great improvements were made in mezzotinto, 
miniature, and enamel. Many fair monuments of ſculp— 
ture or ſtatuary were raiſed by Ryſbrach, Roubilliac, and 
Wilton. Architecture which had been cheriſhed by the 
elegant taſte of a Burlington, ſoon became a favourite 
ſtudy; and many magnificent edifices were reared in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. Ornaments were carved in 
wood, and moulded in . with all the delicacy of exe- 
cution, but a paſſion for novelty had introduced into gar- 


dening, building, and furniture, an abſurd Chineſe taſte, 


equally void of beauty and convenience. Improvements 
in the liberal and uſeful arts will doubtleſs be the conſe- 
quence of that encouragement given to merit by the ſo— 
ciety inſtituted for thele purpoſes which we have defcribed 
on another occaſion. As for the Royal Society, it ſeems to 


have degenerated in its reſearches, and to have had very 


little ſhare, for half a century at leaſt, in extending the in- 
fluence of true philoſophy. 

We ſhall conclude this reign with a detail of the forces 
and fleets of Great-Britain, trom whence the reader will 
conceive a juſt idea of her opulence and power. 


» George II. by his queen Caroline, had two ſons and five daughters who 
attained the age of maturity. Frederick prince of Wales, father to his pre- 
ſent majeſty George III. William duke of Cumberland; Anne, the princeſs 
royal, married to the late prince of Orange, and mother to the preſent 
ſtadtholder; Mary, landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel; Louiſa, late queen of | 
Denmark; Amelia and Carolina who were never married. 
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Of the Armies and FLEETS of Great- Britain about the Middle of the Year 1760. 


LAND FORCES. | 
In Gakar-BRITAIx under Lord Viſcount Ligonier, commander in chief. 


2 Troops of Horſe-Guards, 

2 Horſe-Grenadiers. 
5 Regiments of Dragoons, 

3 ————— Foot-guards. 
Foot. 


n ia are 


In IE rand; under Lieut. Gen, Earl of Rothes, commander in chief, 


2 Regiments of Horſe, 
8 - Dragoons, 
17 — Foot. 


In Jersty, under Col. Boſcawen. 
1 Regiment of Foot, 


At GIBRALTER, under Lieut. Gen. Earl of Home, governor 
6 Regiments of Foot, 


In Gru v, under Lieut. Gen. Marquis of Granby, commander in chief, 
| 1 Regiment of Horſe-Guards. 


2 Horſe. 

3 — Dragoon-Guards, 
6 ————— Dragoons. 

106 — — Foot. 


In garriſon at EMBED EN. 


2 Regiments of Highlanders, 


In NorTy-Antrica, under Major-General Amherſt, commander in chief. 
| 21 Regiments of Foot, 
In the WesT-InDiEs. 
5 Regiments of Foot. 
In Ar RIA. 
2 Regiments of Foot. 


In the EAS T- IN DIES. 


4 Battalions of Foot. 
Total: 31 Regiments of Horſe and Dragoons. 
: 97 Foot. 
Beſides theſe, Great-Britain maintained Hanoverian, Heſſian, and other 
German auxiharies, to the amount of 60,000, | 


. 
At or near home, under Sir Edward Hawk, Admiral Boſcawen, Kc. 
Guns. Gus 
3 Ships of 100 | 5 Ships of a = 
6 - go | 1 — 4 65 
I - 84] 8 ——— 9 0 
3. — — 80 | 12 ” 60 
13 5 CCC 85 
In the EasT-Invits, under Vice-Admiral Pocoke. 
| Guns. | "2 i 
2 Ships of - 74 7 Ships of x 95 
1 — - 68 I — 8 
1 661 3 b 
2 — — - 64 : 
In the WzesT-Inpits, under Rear-Admiral Holmes. 
| Guns. 1 G 
1 Ship of - go | 1 Ship of - 60 
2———— - 80 | 6 — 6 64 
1 * 7 . . 695 
2. — - 70 | 2 — < 
I - 68 99 
In Nox r- AE RI A, under Commodore Lord Colville. 
GREP | Gras: 
1 Ship of - -4 | 2 Ships of . 64 
3 1 950 | - 69 
3 f 85 - 1 
In the MEvITERRANEAN, under Vice Admiral Saunders, 
| Guns, Guns. 
2 ſhips of . go | 3 ſhips of . x + Ba 
1— « 741 3 . 50 
1 - 64 3 
At or near Home 5, 62 
In the Eaſt-Indies ; TH 
Weſt-Indies | 5 20 
North-America . 12 


Mediterranean 6 4 10 5 


Lift of Men of War, French and Engliſh, taken, ſunk, or caſually loft, 


From the Year 1755, to the Year 1760. 


Fxencn Ships taken. 


Guns. | Guns. 
2 Ships of s 84 | 2 Ships of . 32 
2 | . 14 s 28 
2 — . 66 | 2 6 26 
7 — . 044 -2 . 24 1 
1 — — . 50 3 . 8 
1 48 | 2 3 20 
1 — . 44 | 3 — . 10 
2 — . 4014 2 — : 12 
1 — . 38] 1 . 10 
4 « 30 I . 8 
| 1706 
Ditto deſtroyed. 
Guns, 5 S 
3 Ships of . | 84] 1 Ship of . 24 • 
9 - 74 1 * » 22. 
3 . 4:31 . 20 
1— . 56 -1 . 18 
2 . co | 2 . 16 
8 * 36 6 0 8 
33 . 32 8 
. 1730 1 
FRENCH Ships caſually. | L 
Guns, 8 
1 Ship of . 74 | 1 Ship of . 34 1 
5 ps . 70 I = 32 
23 » 64 2 . 28 
1 . 56] 3 — . 24 
4: n » 501 1 . 20 
3 . 44 
| 1786 
Deſtroyed 1730 
Taken 1706 
Total 4222 
£0 43 OH 
END OF 


Ship of 


Ship of 


Total 121 
 EncLisn Ships taken. | 
Guns. | Guns, 8 
bo 2 Ships of 4 12 3 
114 Wl 
Ditto deſtroyed. 3 
24 | 1 Ship of © | 'Y 
20 Þ — = 
75 — 
o . 
Ditto caſually loſt. . Y _ 
Guns. Cuns. al | == 
2 1 * 
go | 1 Ship of 5 co W = 
74 1 25 24 5 —— 
64] 1 — - 20 r— 
60 12 — ” 8 5 — 
| 014 | — 
Deſtroyed 72 Wl == 
Taken 144 Wl —— 
— 


Total 
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N. B. The numbers expreſſed by figures refer to the pages; K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, &c. 


A. 

BERDEEN, the clergy and people of that place pre- 
ſent addreſſes to the pretender, 48, 49 
Abington, earl of, Montague-Venable Bertie, is againſt the 
treaty of commerce, | 81 
Act to explain the act for declaring the rights and liberties 
ol the ſubjects, and ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
27, for repealing a clauſe in it, 69, for increaſing the 
South-Sea capital ſtoc, 139. See South-Sea company. 


Act to ſulpend the habeas corpus, 28, for ſeptennial 
parliaments, 63, for a general fund, with a clauſe 


eſtabliſhing the ſinking fund, go, to reitrain the ſub- 
governor, &c, of the South-Sea company from going 
out of the kingdom, 152, in favour: of the ſufferers 
by the South-ſea affair, 160, tor ſuppreſſing the mint, 178 


Addiſon, Joſeph, appointed ſecretary to the lords of the re- 


5 


gency, 4, made ſecretary of ſtate, 84, added to the ſe- 
cret committee, 94, writes the Old Whig, 122, dies, 735, 


an account of him, ibid. 


Addreſs from the corporation of Wigan in behalf of Q. 


Anne's late miniſtry, 19, addreſſes upon the intended in- 
vaſion from Sweden, 76, &c. for a copy of the treaty with 
Sweden, 82, about the E. of Oxford, 96, of the com- 
mons, in relation to their proceedings againſt the South- 
Sea directors, 159, upon the diſcovery of the plot, 171 


Aiſlabie, John, made treaturer of the navy, 11, his ſpeech 


againſt the E. of Strafford, 25, and upon the E. of Ox- 
ford's impeachment, 26, 28, propoſes the lowering of the 
gold ſpecies, 71, refigns his places, 154, has great quan- 
tities of South-Sea {toc given him, 155, expelled the houle, 
and ordered to be committed to the Tower, 158 
Alberoni, cardinal, makes great preparations in Spain, 107, 


his anger at receiving admiral Byng's letter, 109, account 


of him, 111, his letter upon the defeat of the Spaniſh fleet, 
114, acts in favour of the pretender, 115, 120, forms a plot 
againſt the regent of France, 1bid. conſents to a peace, 
113, diſgraced, and ever unfortunate, 135 
Alliance, triple, 74, triple and quadruple, 107, between 
England and Sweden, 74, between Great-Britain, France, 
and Spain, 163, between Great-Britain, France and Den- 
mal k, 5 | 200 
Angleſea, Arthur Annefley, E. of, voted an enemy to the 


kingdom, for being one of the adviſers for breaking the 


army, 58, removed from the king's council and fer- 
vice, 5 333 : ibid. 
Annandale, James Johnſtoun, marquis of, his ſpeech about 
the peerage- bill, | 122 
Argyle, Archibald Campbel, D. of, made groom of the ſtole 
to the prince of Wales, 8, and commander in chiet of 
the forces in Scotland, 10, ſets our for that Kingdom, 31, 
engages the E. of Mar near Dumblain, 44, &c. ſpeaks 


for the ſeptennial-bill, 66, removed from all his employ- 


ments, 69, made ſteward of the houſhold, 121 
Army; motion for reducing the army, 83, is reduced, 100, 
debates about a ſtanding army, 101, 105, articles for the 
regulation and government of the army, ibid. 
Aſſociation entered into throughout the Kingdom, 39 
Athol, John Murray D. of, cauſes K. George to be pro- 
claimed at Perth, i 9 
Atterbury, Francis biſhop of Rocheſter, is the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of Engliſh Advice, 16, adviſes the D. of Ormond to 
leave England, 24, refuſes to fign the declarations teſtify- 
Numb. 107. | 


. Abingdon, Bartie E. of, his motion 


ing an abhorrence of the rebellion, 40, endeavours to 


juſtify the univerſity of Oxford with regard to the riot 
there, 80, his ſpeech about the South-Sea affair, 157 
againſt the quakers, 167, is apprehended and committed to 
the Tower, 170, bis commitment cauſes great uneaſneſs, 
171, he is prayed for, ibid. fir William Locus wech 
againſt him, 175, it is voted that he had been conc: ed 
in the conſpiracy, ibid. bill to inflict pains and penalties 
upon him, 1bid. 1s brought to his trial, ibid, the bill 
againſt him paſtes, 177, deprived of all his ottices, and 
baniſhed the realm, ibid. carried to France, 179, ſays, he 
was exchanged, ibid. dr. Sets. Bru left him gool. 184 
Auſtrian dominions; the ſucceſſion guaranteed by Spain, 


£09 
Abercrombie, general, appointed to ſucceed general 
Shirley, 326, ſituation of affairs in North America on 
his arrival at Albany 328, he ſucceeds to the chf com- 
mand in America, | 2389 
Aberdeen, Gordon, earl of, attends the duke of Cunibcr- 
12 4 
land at Aberdeen, 202 
| concerning the Scot- 
tiſh election, 224 
Adolphus, Frederick, ſucceeds to the crown of Sweden. 290, 
conſpiracy difcovered to mike him abfoluts. 4:2, he 
threatens to abdicate, ibid. his forces invade Piaſlias v0. 
merania, 308, his gener1l's declaration, bid. ſome of his 
5 50 Na 2 ; EL N 5 5 . - 
territories lerzed Dy che Prufians, 371, his anſwer to the 
landgrave of Hetlc-Caiiel, 372, advantages gained by 
his troops in Pometania, 435, their further operations 
African trade, meaſures tak it d 5 
: a taken with regard to, 275, 231, 
| | 7 . . | 283, 380 
Affry, count d', his memorial to the Dutch, concerning tlie 
Engliſh cruifers, Oſtend, and Nicuport, 36%, his counter 
memorial to that f England, 474 
Aiguillon, duke of, marches apainſt general Bligh, 385, his 
politeneſs to the Englith olticers, 387, ailemblics a body 
of forces for the invaſion of Britain, 428 
Aix, iſle of, taken, 


 Aix-la-Chapelle, reflections on the peace of, 273, 274, I 


rejoicings tor, | 275 
Albany, in New-York, deſcribed, 307, 
Albemarle, Keppel E. of, reclaims ſome Engliſh traders 

taken by the French in America, 299, he 1s amuted ar 

Paris, 301, 308, his death, 
Alcide, French man of war, taken, 311 
Algerines take and plunder an Engliſh packet-boat, 280 
Allied army aſſembles under the D. of Cumberland, 361, 

{ſkirmiſhes with the French, ibid. paſtes the Weſer, 1vid. 

worſted at Haſtenbeck by the French, 362, retreats to 

Hoya, 363, and thence to Strade, ibid. diiperſed by the 

convention of Cloſter-Severn, ibid. re-aflembled under 

prince Ferdinand, 374, obtains fome advantages over the 

French, whom 1t obliges to evacuate part of the Hano- 

verian dominions, ibid. but is checked at Zell, ibid. {kir- 
miſhes with the French, 396, harraſſes the French in their 
retreat, ibid. patles the Rhine, and obtains divers advan- 
tages over them, ibid. gains the battle of Crevelt, ibid. 
dcteated at Sangerthauten, 398, worits M. de Chevert, at 

Meer, ibid. repaſſes the Rhine, ibid. cantoned in the 

landgraviate of Hefle-Caffel, the biſhopricks of Munſter, 

Paderborn, and Hildeſheim, 399, ſkirmiſhes between them 
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and the enemy, 447, worſted in Bergin, ibid. harraſſed in 
retreating, ibid. defeats the French at Minden, 448, &c. 
and Coveldr, 449, complaints of its violating the neutra- 
lity of the Dutch territories, 454, Kirmiſhes between it 
and the French, 480, 481, defeated at Corbach, 482, 
victorious at Exdorff, ibid. at Warbourg, ibid. ſkirmiſhes 
with the French, | 483, &c. 


America, troops in, ſubjected to the mutiny act, 310, mari- 
time laws of England extended to it, 320, and the power 


of inliſting indented ſervants, ibid. ſcheme for making 
{alt in it, 381. See Weſt-Indies. 
America, North, general view of the Britiſh colonies in it, 


306, &c. tranſactions init, 278, 299, 308, 312, 352, 435, 


| 472, 470 
American contract examined, 344 
Amherſt, gencral, reduces Cape-Breton, 389, returns to 

New-England, and ſets out. for Albany, ibid. receives 
the thanks of the houſe of commons, 422, takes pol- 
efhon of Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, 436, embarks 
on lake Champlain, 437, his opperations there, and 
after his return to Crown-Point, ibid. he arrives at Oſwe— 
go, 475, fails dowa the river St. Lawrence, and reduces 
the F:cnch fort at Ifle Royal, ibid. he takes Montreal, ibid. 
Anamaboe, the Caboceiro- of, his equivocal conduct, 354 
Andrews, captain, his engagement with part of a French 


tquadron, 311 
Angel, captain, his ſucceſs, 321 
Angra, relo!utions taken againſt him, 331, his fort of Ge- 

riah tal ea, and fleet deſtroyed, | 332 


Anhalt Cothan, prince of, taken priſoner by the allies, 482 
Anhalt-Deftat (Maurice) prince of, collects a Pruſſian ar— 
my, 547, which he conducts into Bohemia, 358, his ad- 
vanced poſts at Pirna attacked by the Auſtrians, 367, he 
is ſent to ſecure Berlin, 368, conducts the third diviſion of 
the Pruſſlaus into Moravia, 399, is wounded and taken 


at Hochkirchent, 402, his conduct at Minden, 348 
Anjergo, in the Eaſt-Indies, diſcribed, 303 
Annapolis, in Maryland, deſcribed, 307 


—, in Nova- Scotia, the inhabitants of, rebel, 309, 
and are reduced by major Laurence, ibid. 
Annuities, ſome of, contolidated, 291, 463 
Anſon, commodore, ſails for the South-Sea, 236, his return 
and account of his voyage, 255, he and admiral War- 
ren defeat and take a French ſquadron, 270, created 
a lord, - | | ibid. 
Anſon, lord, appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, 348, 
ſteers with fir Edward Hawke to the bay of Biſcay, 383, 
ſeveral French veliels driven aſhore by tome of his 
cruſers, | 387 
Anteuil, M. d', taken priſoner, | 306 
Antigallican privateer takes a French Eaft-India ſhip, 351, 
petition of the owners of, 380 
Antrobus, captain, his ſucceſs, 4.26, 
Apche, M. d', worſted by admiral Pococke, 393, he retires 
to the ifland of Bourbon, ibid. defeated a third time by 
admiral Pococke, | 445 
Apraxin, general, takes Memel, 365, engages mareſchal 


Lehwald at Norkitten, 367, makes a haſty retreat from 


Pruſſia, ibid. diſgraced and tried, 394 
Aquilon French man of war deſtroyed, 5 
Aram, Eugene, an account of, | 24 

Arc en-Ciel French man of war taken, 330 
Arcot, diſpute about the government of the province of, 


304, the whole reduced by colonel Coote, 4.46 
Aremberg, duke of, takes Gabel, 365, worſted by prince 


Henry of Pruſſia near Pretſch, 452 
Arethula, French frigate, taken, 426 


Argyle, Campbell duke of, oppoſes the bill againſt the 
city of Edinburgh, 228, and the convention with Spain, 
33, refigns his place, 237, his ſpeech on the army, 
238, re-accepts his places, and lays them down, 243, 
his death, | 252 
— — , Campbell, D. of, his remarks on the bill for the 
Britiſh fiſhery, : | 283 
Argenſon, M. d' removed from his office in the French mi- 
iir 356 
Armentiere, M. d', aſſiſts in paſſing the Weſer, 362, takes poſ- 
{con of Gottingen, 363, worſted by the hereditary prince, 
440, his attempts to relieve Munſter, ibid. 
Armiger, brigadier, attends general Hopſon to the Weſt- 
Indies, | 431 
Artiſts, eminent, an account of, 493 
Arts, &c. ſocieties inſtituted for the encouragement of, 390 
Athly, major, killed, 314 
Aſtronomers ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 478 
Aſylum for orphans inſtituted, 411 


Attouguia, count de, put to death for a conſpiracy againſt 
the king of Portugal, 407, 456 
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Aubeterre, count d', his intrigues at the court of Vienna, 
316, his declaration there 317 
Aubry, M. defeated and taken by fir W. Johnſon at Nia- 
Sara, | 437 
Auguſtus III. elector of Saxony, choſen K. of Poland, 220, 
declares for the Q. of Hungary, 254, his electorate invad- 
ed by the K. of Pruſſia, 2 56, borrows money from the 
elector of Hanover, 284, engages his vote for electing 
the arch-duke king of the Romans, in contideration of a 
ſubſidy from England, 290, a new ſubſidy granted him 
by England, on account of Hanover, 309, declines en- 
gaging in a confederacy with Ruſſta, Hungary, &c. 333 
his electoral dominions invaded by the king of Prutha, 
334, and himſelf blocked up with his troops at Pirna, 
ibid. his queen inſulted, and cabinet rifled, 335, he 
eſcapes to Koningſtein, ibid. his letter to his general con- 
cerning his forces, ibid. he retires to Poland, ibid. his 
troops are obliged to ſurrender to the king of Pruſſia, who 
compels them to incorporate with his army, ibid. his me- 
mortal at the Hague, ibid. the Pruſſian anſwer to it, 336 
death and character of his queen, 374, his electorate aid 
under contribution, and ordered to furniſh recruits for the 


Pruſſians, 394, the ſuburs of his capital of Dreſden burpt 


by the Pruſlians, 403, his miniſter's memorial to the diet 
of the empire on that outrage, ibid. bis Saxon ſubjects 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the K. of Pruſſia, 404, his ſon, 
prince Charles, elected D. of Courland, 405, operations 
of the Imperialiſts and Pruſſians in his ctectorate, 452, his 
capital there much hurt by the K. of Pruſha in an at- 
tempt upon it, 486, publiſhes a remonſtrance on the Pruſ- 


ſian behavionr at the ſiege of Dreſden, &c. 489 
Auvel, M. d', takes Embden, 2 58 


Auſtrians, hoſtilities commenced between them and the 


Pruſſians, 334, whom they fight at Lowoſchutz, 33 f, 
ſkirmiſhes between them and the Pruſſians on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, 357, routed at Reichenberg, 358, and ncar 
Praguc, ibid. &c. their brave defence of Prague, 350, 
they defeat the Pruſſians at Kolin, 360, the take Gabel, 
365, deſtroy Zittau, with many circumſtances of cruelty, 
366, ſkirmiſhes with the Pruſtians, 367, decline an en- 
gagement wich the K. of Pruſſia, 368, they attac the Pruſ- 
fans at Goerlitz, ibid. take Lignitz, ibid. lay Berlin un— 
der contribution, ibid. they take Schweidnitz, 369, de- 
feat the prince of Bevern near Breflan, 370, they are rout- 
ed at Litla, ibid, &c. they force the Pruſſians to raiſe the 
ſiege of Olmutz, and to retire into Bohemia, 400, harraſs 
them in their march, ibid. joined by the imperial army, 
401, defcats the K. of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 402, &c. 
ſkirmiſhes between them and the allies, 447, 450, and 
the Pruſhans, 451, a detachment of them ſent to re-en- 
force the Ruſhans, ibid. and contribute much to the vic- 
. tory at Cuneridort, 452, a body of them worſted at Cor- 
bitz and Hoyerſwerda, ibid. and at Pretſch, ibid. they 
ſurround and take a Pruſſian army at Maxen, 453, and 
another under general Diercke, ibid. advantages gained 
by them againſt the Pruſſians in Saxony, 485, they de- 
feat an army of Pruſſians at Landſhut, and reduce Glatz, 
ibid. they are worſted at Lignitz, 487, and under general 


Beck, ibid. they and the Ruſſians poſſeſs themſelves ot 


Berlin, 487, they take Torgau and Leipfick, 488, are 
worſted at Torgau, 17 ibid. 
Authors, eminent, an account of, 


Aveiro, duke de, put to death for a conſpiracy againſt the 
K. of Portugal, | 407, 456 
. 
Baltick; a fleet ſent thither, 84, 92, 124, 143, which is af- 
firmed to be an infringement of the act of ſettlement, 166, 
a motion to know the reaſons of ſending it, 19 
Bank; their loans, 87, the Bank act, go, the Bank preſent 
their propoſals to the government, 138, Bank contract 
148, dropped, | | b 150 
Barrier-treaty, with the ſtares, ſee vol. III. 645, ſigned 13 
ratified, | 7 3 
Bath, order of the, revived, 1. 187 
Bathurſt, Allen, his ſpeeches in parliament, 161, 172, 174, 
| 1 DT OY 182 = 
Battle of Preſton, 42, of Dumblain, * d 122 22 
Benſon, William, writes the Plebian, 122, removed from 
his place, 12 
Beretti Landi, marquis de, ſigns the quadruple alliance 
131, delivers a plan of peace to the ſtates-general, 13 5 
Berkley, James, E. of, fails to Holland to bring over K. 
George, 7, made one of the lords of the bed chamber. 8 
Berwick, James Fitz- James, D. of, takes Fontarabia and Fort- 
Paſſage, 133, and St. Sebaſtian and Port-Antonio, 134 
Bill to regulate the land- forces, 21, 23, for recognizing K. 
George's title to the crown, and for the better {ecurity of 
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his perſon and government, in the parliament of Ireland, 
57, to attaint the pretender and D. of Ormond, ibid. for 
ſeptennial parliaments, 25, &c. to prohibit commerce with 
Sweden, 80, about mutiny and deſertion, ibid. peerage- 
bill, 121, &c. rejected, 136, for ſecuring the dependency 
of Ireland, 137, for enabling the South-Sea company to 
increaſe their toc, 138, &c. for ingrafting nine millions 
of the Sovti-Sea ſtoc into the Bank, 152, &c. for the re- 
lief of the ſufferers by the South-Sea company, 1 59, &c. 
to prevent the infection from the plague, 166, &c. for al- 
tering the quakers afhrmation, 167, for the freedom of 
elections of members of parliament, ibid. to lay a tax on 
apiſts, 173, to inflict pains and penalties on Kelly and 
lunket, and on Bp. Aiterbury, 175, to prevent the king's 
ſubjects from being concerned in the Oſtend Eaſt-India 
company, 178, for leſſening the public debts, 181, to in- 
demnify the maſters in chancery, 186 
Bolton, Charles Paulet, D. of, made lord-hcutenant of Ire— 
land, 84, his ori to the parliament of that kingdom, 135 
Bourbon, D. of, nominated prime miniſter in France, 181, 
removed from that employment, 190 


Bremen and Verden made over to K. George, 22, the pre- 


tender's obſervation about it, 41, the king of Sweden en— 
raged at this acquiſition, 72, 75, &c. annex<d to the elec- 
torate of Hanover, 179, the emperor denies K. George 
the inveſtiture of them, 190 


Briagwater, Scroop Egerton E. of, created duke, 142, 


forms a bubble for building houſes in London, &c. 


HY . . . . s +45 
Promicy, William, diſmiſſed from his place, 19 


_ Buckinghainſhire, John Sheffield D. of, does not attend at 


the coronation of K. George, 12, dies, 164 
Byng, George, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, 11, takes upon him the command of the 
fleet, 28, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 


miralty, 84, 107, ſent with a fleet into the Baltick, 


84, and with a large ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 
83, 103, his inſtructions, ibid. diſpatches his ſecrctary 
with a letter to colonel Stanhope, 109, the king of 
Spain's anſwer to his letter, ibid. ſends a letter to the 
marquis de Lede, 110, defeats the Spaniſh fleet, ibid. 
the king's letter to him upon that occaſion, 117, receives 
a gracious letter from the emperor, with his picture, 112, 
motion in the houſe of lords to have his inſtructions laid 
before them, 116, confiſcates all French ſhips in the {er- 
vice of Spain, 124, lends the Imperialiſts cannon and 
ammunition, 127, deſtroys fome Spanith men of war in 
Meſſina road, 129, ſends cannon to Sicily, ibid. convoys 
the Imperialiſts to Trepani, 131, returns to England, 133, 
account and character of him, „„ 


Baker, Richard, his contract for the forces in North-Ame— 


rica, approved of by the commons, 344 
—, William, his contract for the forces in North-Ame- 


rica, approved of by the commons, | ibid. 
Balaſore, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, | 304 
Balchen, ſir John, periſhes at ſea, 3 
Balſour, capt. his bravery at Louiſbourg, 290 


Balmerino, lord, joins the young chevalier, 260, ſurrenders, 
and is ſent to London, 263, tried and beheaded, 264 


Banbury (Knollis) E. of, gallzntry of his ſons, 472 


Bankrupts.— See debtors. 


Banks, mr. prepares a bill for the puniſhment of governors 


of plantations, | 343 
Barbary corſairs, their inſolence, 1 280 
Barker, captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, 427 
Barlow, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 434 


Barnard, fir John, oppoſes the exciſe- bill, 219, his ſcheme 
for reducing the intereſt of the national debr, 227 
mr remarkable tranſaction between the D. of Marl- 
borough and him, 412, &c. 
Barrington, lord, apppointed maſter of the wardrobe, 302, 
he refigns, and is made ſecretary at war, 318, preſent 
eſtimates for raiſing new levies, 319, his letters to gene- 
ral Fowke, : 328 
— —, general, fails to the Weſt-Indies, 431, his ope- 
rations at Guadaloupe, 432, 433, 434, 435, &c. he allo 
reduces the iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos, and Mariga- 


lante, ibid. returns to England, ibid. 
, captain, takes the Count de St. Florentine man 
of war, | | 4.26 


Barton, captain, ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Morocco, 392 
Bateman, lord, brings a meſſage to the commons relating to 
extraordinary expences of the war, 340 
Bath, William Pulteney, created E. of, 244, oppoſes the diſ- 
miſſion of the Hanoverians from Britiſh pay, 247, his 
ſpeech, on the mutiny-bill, 275, he oppoſes the bull 
for annexing the forfeited eſtates in Scotland to the 
crown, 291 


Bathiani, mareſchal, routs the French and Palitinate troops 
at Pſiffenhoven, 256, his propoſal rejected at Laffeldr, 269 
Bathurſt, L. Allen, his motions concerning the eſtates of the 
South-Sea directors, and ſinking-fund, 219, 220, oppoſes 
the convention with Spain, 233, appointed captain of the 


band of penſioners, 244 
Batteaux deſcribed, 315 


Battles and ſkirmiſhes; Aller, 374, Anclam, 485, Arani, 305, 
Aſch, 450, Augerbach, ibid, Bergen, 447, Braunau, 248, 
Breſlau, 266, Butzbach, 481, 483, Calcutta, 354, Cam- 
pen, 484, Campo Santo, 250, Chandernagore, 445, Cha- 
teau-Dauphine,2 50, Chignecto, 300, Chincura, 443, Choc- 
zim, 234, Clifton, 261, Codogno, 265, Cohlin, 358, 
Cont, 255, Corbach, 482, Corbitz, 452, Coveldt, 449, 
Creveldt, 397, Crotſka, 234, Culloden, 262, Cunerſ- 
dorf, 451, Cutwa, 355, Caſlaw, 355, Deitingen, 249, 
Dillemburg, 480, Ebſtorff, 374, Eglen, 368, Eimbeck, 
483, Elverick, 484, Erfurth, 368, Erſdorf, 481, Ex- 
dorff, 482, Exilles, 269, Eybach, 489, Falkirk, 461, Fehr- 
bellin, 405, Fontenoy, 257, Fort du Quefne, 308, 313, 391, 
Freyberg, 485, Fulda, 450, Gabel, 485, Geitla, 481, 
Goerlitz, 389, Goldſpie, 262, Gotliebe, 367, Griefen- 


berg, 450, Gruenewieſe, 403, Guaſtalla, 223, Haſten- 


bec, 362, &c. Herborn, 480, Heydemund-n, 484, 
Hilkerſberg, 244, Hirſchfeldt, 337, Hochkirchen, 402, 
& c. Hoſenfeldt, 383, Hoya, 396, Hoyerſwerda, 452, 
Jabonka, 234, Inve:ary, 261, Kaurzim, 350, Kay, 451, 
Keith, 262, Kleinlinnes, 450, 268, Kolin, 360, Koveri- 
pauk, 305, Laffeldt, 480, Lake-George, 314, &c. Land- 


thut, 485, Landwernhagen, 399, Lang-Reichenbach, 


5 F _ > 4+} 5 7 111 2 ; Top 17 
488, Lawenthagen, 483, Liggitz, 389, 487, fla, 370, 
Lowoſchutz, 335, Lutzen 481, Near Lyal-Henning, 

Mas. 445 / 3 18 . 4 4 

391, Mattagiinih, 312, Mafulipatam, 444, Maxen, 453, 
Meer, 294, Meifien, 453, Minden, 448, &c. Molrich- 
ſtadt, 447, Molwitz, 240, Montmorenci, 439, Mun- 
den, 483, Neuſtadt, 435, Niagara, 437, Nordheim, 483, 
Norkitten, 367, Norten, 483, Onondaga, 329, Oran, 
217, Orfova, 231, in Paragua, 79 Parma, 223, Paſl- 
be rg, 450, Paſſelvalik, 400, | Alen lorf, +87, 1 irna, 2:56, 
367, Prague, 358, &c. Prelton-! ans, 259, Pliftenhoven, 
256, Quebeck, 441, 474, Reichenberg, 357, 358, Rhyn- 
berg, 484, Roſbach, 369, & c. Roucoux, 265, Saba- 
bourg, 483, Sanna ratn, 225, Sanger! wen, 398, 240, 
Schaken, 484, Scncimbe.k, 485, Schweidnitz, 370, So- 
heite, 483, Sohr, 256, St. Cats, 286, &c. St. Mary's, + 21, 
Steinau, 48 5, Strehla, 487, Streifen, 403, Striegan, 256, 
Surat, 444, Syrinham, 305, Teckleubugh, 36, Ticon- 
deroga, 352, 390, Torgau, 483, 488, Vacha, 481, Villa- 
Franca, 255, Wafungen, 447, Wandewath, 44%, War- 
bourg, 482, Willmenſtrand, 240, Zeilbach, 481, Zeiren- 
berg, 483, Ziethen, 485, Zorndort, 401, Zullichau, 451 
Bavaria, Charles, elector of, re-cnforced by a body of French 
troops, 240, crowned K. of Bohemia, ar Prague, ibid. 
elected emperor by the name of Charics VII. 244, con- 
vention between him and the Q. of Hungary, 248, ad- 


vances made by him towards a peace, 253, treaty between 


him, Pruſſia, &c. at Franckfort, ibid. his death, 256 
— „Maximilian, elector of, accommodation between 
the queen of Hungary and him, ibid. accepts of a ſub- 
fidy from Berlin, 264, debates thereon, 265, gets a new 
gratification on account ot Hanover, 309, his troops join 


the French army, 335 
Beauclerc, lord Aubrey, flain at Carthagena, 239 
Beaufort (Somerſet) D. of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the op— 

poſition, 3 


Beck, general, ſurpriſes and takes a battalion of Pruſſian 
grenadiers, 449, he defeats another detachment, 485, is 
worſted by the K. of Pruſſia, 487 

Beckfort, William, c{q. fupports the intereſt of Jamaica, 
295, oppoles extending the military laws to the Ea{t- 
India company's ſettlements, _ 302 


Beckwith, colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Warbourg, 482 


Bedford, D. of, his ſpeech againſt Hanoverian connexions, 
247, 250, he oppoles the continuation of the penalties of 
treaſon, 262, appointed firſt Jord of the adnuralty, 255, 
and ſecretary of ſtate, 271, oppoſes the bill for annexing 
the forfeited eſtates in Scotland to the crown, 291, his 
meſſage, as lord-licutenant, to the Iriſh parliament, con- 
cerning a dreaded invaſion from France, 324, ſome inci- 


dents relative to his government there, 325 
Beef allowed to be imported from Irelaud into England, 
CE 415,459 
Beer, reflections on the price of, 459 


Bell, mr. his gallant defence of Cape-Coaſt caſtle, 452 
, Enfign, treacherouſly wounded by the Indians, 472 
Bellamy, rev. mr. and his ſon periſh at Calcutta, 331 
Belleiſle, count de, his extraordinary retreat, 243, arreſted in 

Hanover, with his brother, che D. 255, ſlain at Exilles, 269 
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Belleifle, duc de, his letter, as ſecretary at war, to the co- 
lonels in Germany, 397, his only ſon killed at Crevelt, 


ibid. his letters to mareſchal Contades, 450 

, mareſchal de, French frigate, taken, 471 
Belliqueux French man of wartaken, 387 
Bellona French frigate, taken, | 426 
Belloni, ſignor, his letter burnt by the hangman, 216 


Bently, fir John, ſignalizes himſelf in the action with M. 
de la Clue, 427, he is knighted, ibid. 
Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſiege of, 
Berkley, lord, takes a French frigate, : 4.26 
Berlin laid under contributionby the Auſtrians, 368, and 
by them and the Ruſſians, | 487 
Beſtucher, count, chancellor of Ruſſia, diſgraced, 400 
Bevern, prince of, harraſſes the Auſtrians on che frontiers 
of Bohemia, 357, defeats count Konigſeg at Richenberg, 
358, his bravery at the battle near Prague, 359, com- 
mands the Pruſſian camp in the king's abſence, 368, 
part of his troops attacked, ibid. he retreats to Breflau, 
ibid. where hc is defeated and taken, 370, aſſiſts in driv- 


ing the Swedes out of the Pruſſian territorles, 416 
Bienfaiſant French man of war, taken, 390 
Birch, ſerjeant, expelled the houſe of commons, 217 
Biron, duc de, convevs the young chevalier to Vincennes, 


279 
, count, objections againſt electing a duke of Courland 


during his life, | 405 


Black friars, reſolutions taken for building a bridge at, 425 
mr. Mylne's plan for, preferred, 470, inſcription on the 
foundation of, | ibid. 

Blair, Janet, her great age, WE LF: 

Blakency, general, remonſtrates concerning the ſtate of St. 

Philip's caſtle, 322, his defence and ſurrender of that fort, 


325, he arrives in England, and is created at. Iriſh lord, 


326 


Blandford man of war taken by the French, and returned, 


| 8 „ 

Bligh, general, commands the land- forces in the expedi- 
tion againlt Cherbourg, 384, his operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Maloes, 385, his rear-guard attacked at 


St. Caſs, | 386, &c. 
Blond, French frigate, taken, 471 
Boles, captain, his bravery, = $74 -- 
Bolingbroke, his intrigues at the prince's court, 273 
Bolton, D. of, diſmitſed from his regiment, _ 221 
Bombardments, reflections on, | 427 
Bombay deſcribed, . __ | 303 
Bompart, M. makes an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve Gau- 

daloupe, | 1 $I8 


Bond, Dennis, eſq. expelled the houſe of commons, 217 
Boſcawen, admiral, ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 270, his opera- 
tions there, 271, ſent with a fleet to North-America, 311, 
account of his expedition, ibid. he is appointed a com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, 348, fails tor North-Ame- 


rica, 383, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Briton, 389, re- 


turns to England, 392, he receives the thanks of the 
houſe of commons, 422, defeats M. de la Clue's ſquadron, 
427, &c. is driven from the French coaſt by bad weather, 
472, his operations in the bay of Quiberon, 477 
Bougainville, M. de, detached to watch general Wolfe's 
motions, 441, makes an unſucceſsful attempt to re- en- 
force Montcalm, 442, and to relteve Quebeck, 
Bouquet, colonel, aſſiſts in the expedition againſt Fort du 
Queſne, 5 | 
Boyd, mr. his hazardous attempt to reach admiral Byng's 
. | 24 
Boys, commodore, watches the armament of M. Thurot, 
428, who eludes him, 429, he 1s obliged to put in at 
Leith, for proviſions, 3 ibid. 
Braddock, general, his unfortunate expedition, 312, &c. 
Bradſhaw, captain, relieves a diſtreſſed crew at fea, 42 
| Bradſtreet, colonel, re-enforces the garriſon of Oſwego, 
315, repulſes a body of French on the river Onondago, 
329, aſſiſt in the attempt upon Ticonderoga,, 391, takes 
5 deſtroys Fort Frontenac, | ibid. 
Bray, captain, his gallant exploit with a French a 
4 382, 
Bremen taken by the French, 363, evacuated, 376 
Brereton, major, his gallant behaviour at Madras, 443, his 
unſucceſsful attac upon Wandewaſh, 444, his bravery 


and death there, 446 
— „captain, wounded, 3 
Breſlau taken by the Auſtrians, 370, recovered by the 

Pruſhans, 5 371 

Brew, mr. his laudable behaviour at Anamaboe, 354 
Brian, mr. an Iriſh mariner, his reſolution, . 472 
Briflac, duc de, routed at Coveldt, 449 


ibid. 
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Briſtol, riot at, 1 1297 
Britiſh fiſhery erected, 282, laws for the improvement of, 341 
, Muſeum erected, 296 
——, ſubjects ordered to quit France, or inliſt in the ar- 
my, 223, broad bottom miniſtry, 1 255 
Broderick, admiral, his ſhip burnt at fea, 383, and he nar- 
rowly eſcapes, ibid. he aſſiſts in the defeat of M. de la 
Clue's ſquadron, 4255 427 
Broglio, mareſchal, eſcapes in his ſhirt from his quarters, 
223, and as a courier from Prague, 245, aſſiſts in paſ- 
ſing the Weler, 362, and taking Minden, ibid, enters 
Bremen, 396, which is evacuated, ibid. he defeats the 
prince of Yſembourg at Sangerſhauſen, 398, manages 
the artillery at Landwernhagen, 399, defeats prince Fer- 
dinand at Bergen, 447, his progreſs in the dominions of 
Hanover, 448, commands a Cadets corps near Min- 
den, ibid. attacs the left of the allies at the battle of 
Minden, ibid. ſuperſedes Contades and d'Etrees in the 
command of the army, 449, attempts prince Ferdinand's 


camp, 450, 480, ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the al- 


lies, ibid. exactions by his officers in Weſtphalia, 48 1, a de- 
tachment of his forces worſted at Vacha, ibid. ſituation 
of his army, ibid. a ſmall corps of it routed near Butz- 
bach, 1bid. he is abandoned by the Wirtemberg troops, 


ibid. ſmall ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the allies, 


ibid. a detachment of his army victorious at Corbach, 
482, and routed at Exdorff, ibid. and Warbourg, ibid. 
more ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the allies, 483, 
&c. detachment of his army worſts the hereditary prince 
at Raynberg and Campen, 484, more ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween his detachments and thole of the allies, with va- 
rious ſucceſs, | | | ibid. 
Bromley, mr. moves to repeal the ſeptennial act, 221 
Brown, count, ſurpriſes don Carlos at Velletri, 254, pene- 
trates into Provence, 266, fights the king of Pruſſia at 
Lowofchutz, 335, attempts a junction with the Saxon ar- 
my, ibid, he and prince Charles of Lorrain defeated near 


Prague, 358, in which they are beſieged, 359, his death, 


| | 61 
——, general, veſted with the command of a EP Aero 
my againſt the Pruſſians, 400, joined by general Fermer 
on the borders of Sileha, ibid. obtains a paſſport from 
the Pruſſian general to remove for the cure of his 
wounds received at Zorndorf, 401, he is a native of 
Scotland, | | ibid. 
Bruhl, count, his lady arreſted, and ordered to leave Sax- 
1 | 357 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel Bevern, Charles duke of, furniſhes 
troops to the allied army, 361, his territories poſſeſſed 
by the French, 363, with whom he concludes a treaty, 
395, he expoſtulates with his brother Ferdinand, con- 
cerning the hereditary prince, ibid. means found to re- 
concile him to their proceedings, 396, arret of the evan- 
gelical body at Ratiſbon in his fayour, with the empe- 
ror's anſwer, 453. See Ferdinand. | 
——, Charles-William Ferdinand, hereditary prince 
of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Haſtenbeck, 362, reduces Hoya 
and Minden, 397, conducts the front at Creveldt, ibid. 
ſecures the paſs at Wachendonk, 398, his progres, ibid. 
447, 448, he defeats the duke de Briſſac at Coveldr, 
449, paſſes the Weſer in purſuit of the French, ibid. 
beats up the quarters of the duke of Wirtemberg at Ful- 
da, ibid. detached with a reinforcement to the king of 
Pruſſia, 450, rejoins the allied army, 481, makes an in- 
curſion into the county-of Fulda, ibid. is worſted at Cor- 
bach, 482, he retrieves his honour at Exdorf, ibid. his 
bravery and ſucceſs at Warbour, ibid. he beats up the 
quarters of a French detachment at Zierenberg, 483, he 
marches to the Lower Rhine, ibid. is worſted at Rhyn- 
berg and Campen, 484, repaſſes the Rhine, ibid. at- 
tempt againſt him defeated, 
———, Francis prince of, killed at Hochkirchen, 298 
— ——, Louis prince of, appointed tutor to the prince 


of Orange, and captain-general of the United-Provinces, 


423, memorial delivered by him on the part of the kings 
of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, 453, declaration delivered 
to him in anſwer thereto _ 480 
Buccow, general, forced to abandon the ſiege of Koningſ- 

gratz, | 5 5 400 
Buckebourg, count of, taken into Britiſh pay for the de 

fence of Hanover, 376, his behaviour at Minden, 448, 

449, arret of the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his fa- 

vour, with the emperor's anſwer | 453 
Buckle, captain, takes the Glorioſo, | {4270 
Bulow, major, ſurpriſes a French party at Marpurg and 
Butzbach, but is worſted at Munden, 483, and. at Scha- 


ken, 484 


ibid. 
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Burnaby, mr. his remonſtrance to the magiſtrates of Fri- 
 hourg, 278 
Burnet, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 432 


Burton, colonel, commands the right wing at Quebeck, 474 
Buſbugdia ſurrendered to admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, 
| 21 

Buſſy, M. de, recalled from Hanover, 311, taken 1 
in the Eaſt-Indies, | 445 
Butter allowed to be imported from Ireland into England, 
| 3 415 

Byng, admiral, ſent on a cruiſe to intercept de la Mothe, 
312, he fails for the Mediterranean, 322, arrives at Gih- 
raltar, ibid. his letter to the admiralty from that place, 
ibid. fails from thence, ibid. falls in with the French 


fleet, ibid. his engagement with them, 323, he returns 


to Gibraltar, ibid. fate of his letter, gtving an account 
of the engagement, ibid. animoſity fomented againſt 
him, ibid. he is ſuperſeded, and ſent home a priſoner, 
ibid. metlage from the admiralty to the houſe of com- 
mons concerning him, 339. His trial, 346, he is re— 
commended to mercy, ibid. proceedings in parliament 
relating to him, ibid. he is executed, 347, paper deli- 
vered by him to the marihal of the admiralty, ibid. re— 
marks on his fate, ED, ibid. 


Byron, captain, deſtroys a French fleet, and the town of 


Chaleurs, | 476 
Ge 


Cabinet-councul ; detrimental to the public for affairs paſ- 
ting through the cabinet-council, 10 
Cadogan, major-general, appointed colonel of the ſecond 
regiment of foot guards, 12, ſent as pleninotentiary to 
Antwerp, about the barrier-treaty, 13, his proccedings 
againſt the rebels in Scotland, 49, &c. created baron of 
Reading, 69, negotiates a treaty between England and 
the duke of Orleans, 72, a cenſure deſigned to be patted 
upon him, 85, made general of the forces in England, 
98, ſent embaſſador to the Hague, 99, created an earl, 
107, made matter-general of the ordnance, _ 169 


Cambray ; a congrets there, 144, the ſole mediation there 


offered to K. George, who refuſcs it, 189 
Cammock, a Spaniſh rear-admiral, 110, &c. gets into Mel- 
ſina, 113, account of him, 124, his romantic offers to 
admiral Byng, ibid. 
Carlos, don, a marriage concluded between him and one 
of the duke of Orleans's daughters, 179, ſhe is ſent bac, 
189, a match deſigned between the emperor's eldeſt 
daughter and him, 190, the ſucceſſion to Tuſcany pre- 
ferved to him, 203 
Carnwath, Robert Dalziel E. of, takes arms for the pre- 
tender, 35, his character, 37, taken priſoner at Preſton, 
44, brought up to London and examined, 48, commit— 


ted to the Tower, ibid. impeached, 58, brought to the 


bar of the houſe of lords, and pleads guilty, 59, con- 
demned, ibid. reſpited, 60 
Carolina Wilhelmina, princeſs of Wales, delivered of prince 
William, 164, and of the princeſs Louiſa, 187 
Carpenter, general, made commander in chief of the forces 
in Scotland, governor of Minorca, 0 


Carteret, John lord, made one of the lords of the bed-cham- 


ber, 12, his ſpeech about the ſeptennial bill, 64, about 
a ſtanding army, 105, embaſſador and plenipotentiary to 
Sweden, 123, concludes an alliance between England 
and Sweden, 144, made ſecretary of ſtate, 163, motion 
for his private inſtructions to be laid before the parlia- 
ment, 166, appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 183 
Catalans; the lords of the regency write to the king of 
France in their behalf, 
Catharine, empreſs of Ruſſia, her anſwer to K. George's 
letter to her, 195, dies, a 
Chancery, maſters 1n, their affair, 432 
Cholmondely, Hugh E. of, received with great favour by 
K. George, 8, appointed treaſurer of the houſhold, 11, 
his ſpeech in parliament, 118 
, George E. of, his ſpeech upon the 8 


8 


nial bill, ; ; 4 
Clarke, dr. Samuel, publiſhes his Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity, 15, lays a paper before the convocation to vin- 


dicate himſelf, | ibid. 
Clement XI. pope, dies, 164, was a great friend to the pre- 
tender, ibid. 


Committee of ſecrecy choſen, 19, meets, 20, their report, 
23, their report concerning mr. Prior, 29, a ſelect one 
to inſpect into the execution of the South- Sea ſcheme, 
152, their report, 155, &c. of the houſe of commons 
examines Layer, 174, their report, ibid. 


Commons, houſe of, debates about K. George's proctaina- 
tion for calling a new parliament, 19, on the bill for ſep- 
tennial parliaments, 66, &c. meaſures taken by them for 
reducing the public debts, 86, &c. debates there about 
the repeal of the ſchiſm and occaſional bills, 117, and 
about the South-Sea ſcheme, 138, their proccedings 
about the South-Sea affair, 151, &c. their reſolutions 
about the South-Sea directors, 155, &c. in favour of the 


ſufferers by the South-Sea ſcheme, 139, &c. they preſent - 


an addreſs to the king, demonſtrating the neceſhity and 
wiſdom of their proceedings, 159, debates there about 
the ſubſidy to Sweden, 161, and abour the navy debr, 
165, their votes againſt the Oſtend Fait-India company, 
178, their proceedings againſt the mailers in chancery, 


185 
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Compton, Spencer, choſen ſpcaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, 1 


_ Congreſs at Abo and Aland between the Swediſh and Ruf- 


ſian miniſters, 93, 142, at Rrunſwick and Cambray, 144 
Conſpiracy in England, 29, diſcovered, 31, carried on, 34, 
another conſpiracy, | 73 
Convocation, after a prorogation by a royal writ, meets, 15 
Corporation-act repealed, | 117, &c. 
Cowper, William, made lord- chancellor, 10, lord high- 
ſteward at the time of the condemnation of the ſeven im- 
peached lords, 59, and of the E. of Wintoun, 61, his 
ſpeech on the ſeptennial bill, 65, appointed lord high-ſtew— 
ard at che E. of Oxtord's trial, 94, reſigns the great-ſeal, 
107, created an carl, ibid. is againſt the repcal of the 
ſchiſm- act, 118, his ſpeeches, about the peerage-bill, 122, 
136, and about the South-Sea ſcheme, 138, was againſt 
ſecuring Knight, 153, dies, 181, his character, ibid. 
Craggs, James, returns to England with letters to the lords— 
juitices, 5, made ſecretary at war, 84, made fecretary of 
ſtate, 107, his anſwer to the marquis de Monteleon's letter, 
115, gives the houſe of commons an account of the mea- 
ſures purſued by the king, 117, was to have been created 
a peer, 137, Challenges the houſę of commons, 152, dics, 154 
Czar, Peter I. had taken from the K. of Sweden his Ger— 
man dominions, 72, angry with K. George, 73, 77, &c. 
muſunderſtanding between him and the court of Hanover, 
93, gocs to France, and concludes a treaty with that 
court, ibid. ravages part of Sweden, 124, his miniſter's 
ſecretary committed, 135, alliance between England and 
Sweden againſt him, 140, continues the war, and makes 
a peace without any mediator, 141, refutes the mediati— 
on of England, 143, peace between him and Sweden, 
163, his memorial upon mr. Beſtuget's being ordered 


to leave England, ibid. dies, | 194 
Caillaud, major, incommodes Lally in the ſiege of Madras, 
| | 443 


Calcutta, deſcribed, 304, account of its being taken by 
the viceroy of Bengal, 330, and of its reduction by ad- 


miral Watſon and colonel Clive, 354 
Calendar altered, 288 
Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 303 
Cambric, an act concerning, 3 
Cambridge univerfity, the duke of Newcaſtle elected chan- 

cellor of, in preference to the prince of Wales, 2 
Cameron of Lochiel, his caſtle plundered and deſtroyed, 

263, he eſcapes to France, ibid. 

„dr. Archibald, taken and executed, 296 


„Daniel, his great age, | 425 
Campbell, colonel, re-enforces the D. of Cumberland, 262 


„captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, „„ 
Canada, total reduction of, 476 
Canning, Elizabeth, her remarkable ſtory, &c. 296 


Cape-Breton taken, 257, its importance, ibid. reſtored to 
France, 272, account of the conqueſt of, 389, the co- 
lours taken there exhibited at London, and depoſited in 
St. Paul's cathedral, 390, the fortifications of its capital 


demolithed, 476 
Cape-Coaſt-caſtle in Africa, an attempt on battled, 353, 354 
Capricieux, French man of war, deſtroyed 390 
Carangoly taken by colonel Coote, | | 446 
Carical taken by the Britiſh forces, 477 
Carkett, lieutenant, his bravery, 383 


Carlos. See Charles. 

Carlos, don, takes poſſeſſion of Parma, 214, proclaimed 
king of Naples, 223, declares war againſt the queen 
of Hungary, 257, ſurpriſed at Velletri, ibid. 

Carlton, colonel, ſecures the weſtern point of the le of 
Orleans, 438, diſlodges a party of the French at Point- 
au-Tremble, 439 

Carolina, North and South, deſcribed, 307 

Caroline, queen, her . 229 
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Carrickfergus, the ſiege of it, 471, account of M. Thurot's 
deſcent at, Das ibid. 
Carteret, lord, his goverment in Ireland, 211, his motion 
and ſpeech concerning Porteus's murder, 227, his re- 
marks on the convention with Spain, 233, and ſpeech 
on the Danish ſubſidy, ibid. motion againſt fir Robert 
Walpole, 238, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 243, oppoles 
the indemnifying of the evidences againſt the earl of 
Orford, ibid. ſent embaſtador to the Hague, 246, at- 
tends the king to Germany, 248, becomes E. of Gran- 
ville, 255 
Carwar, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 303 
Carysfort, lord, preſents a bill for the uniformity of weights 
and meaſures, nh 46 
Catawbas, Indians, their reſidence, 307, they eſpouſe the 
Britiſh intereſt, 370 
Cathcart, lord, embarks for the Weſt-Indies, 236, his 
death, 238 
Cattle allowed to be imported into England from Ireland, 417 
Caylus, marquis de, his proceedings with regard to the neu- 


tral iſlands, £19) | 278 
Cayugas, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 
| | 435 
Celebre, French man of war, deſtroyed, 390 


Centaur, French man of war, taken, 27 
Chabot, count de, ſurrenders Hoya, | 
Charing-croſs, an act paſſed for widening the ſtreet from 
it to Weſtminſter-hall, | 339 
Charitable corporation, an account of, | 216 
Charles, king of Sicily and Naples, enters into a defenſive 
alliance with France, Spain, Sardinla, &c. 280, and an- 
other with the emperor, the kings of Spain and Sardinia, 
and the duke of Parma, 292, ſucceeds to the Spaniſh 
monarchy by the title of Charles II. king of Spain, 455, 
remarkable ſettlement by him touching the ſucceſſion to 
the Spaniſh and Sicilian dominions, ibid. his wiſe. con- 
duct, 15 458 
, archduke of Auſtria, reſents the treaty of Seville, 213, 
trezty between him and George II. at Vienna, 214, 
league againſt him by the kings of France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, 220, preliminaries between him and France, 
225, his death, „ 236 

„ king of Sardinia, effects a match between his eldeſt 
ſon aud one of the infantas of Spain, and engages in a de- 


fenſive alliance with France, Spain, &c, 280, accedes to 


the treaty concluded at Madrid, between the emperor, 
king of Spain, &c. 292 
, prince of Lorrain, defeated at Czaſlaw, 244, har- 
raiſes Maillebois in his retreat, 245, defeats the Bava- 
rians at Braunau, 248, paſſes the Rhine, 254, defeated 
at Striegan and Sohr, 256, and ar Roucoux, 265, de- 
feated near Prague, 359, in which he is beſieged, ibid. 
harrafles the rear of the beſiegers in their retreat, 361 
Charles-Town, in South-Carolina, deſcribed, 308 
Chedworth, John Howe, created lord, 238 
Chelſea penſioners, a bill in behalf of, 309 
Cherbourg, the expedition aga.aſt, 384, the artillery taken 
there expoſed a: London, 387 
Che okee-Indians, where ſettled, 30%, they eſpouſe the Bri- 
tith intereſt, 330, a body of them join the Englith forces, 
352, new treaty with them, 472, they recommence hoſ- 
ities, ibid. their towns and villages deſtroyed by col. 
Montgomery, 473, they take Fort Loudoun, ibid. 
Chetcerfield, Stanhope ear! of, ſent embaſſador to the 
Hague, 208, reſigns his office of lord-ſteward of the 
h-uſhold, 220, his tpeech on the play-houſe bill, 228, 
and againſt the Hanoverian mercenaries, 247, he oppoſes 
the repeal of the gin-act, 248, and the continuation of 
the penalties of treaſon, 252, declared lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 256, refipn: the place of ſecretary of ſtate, 271 
Chevalier de St. George ſecures Thompſon, warehoule- 
keeper to the charitable corporation, 216, proclaimed 
king in {eve:al parts of Scotland and England, 259, 260 
de St. George the younger, his character, 251, 
arrives in France, ibid. preparations in England againſt 
his intend< attempt, ibid. correſpondence with him or 
his brother enacted u eaſon, 252, he embarks for Scot- 
land; 258, where he 1s joined by ſeveral of the natives, 
ibid. takes poſſeiſion of Edinburgh, 259, gains the battle 
of Preſton-Pans, ibid. reduces Carliſle, 260, penetrates 
as far as Derby, ibid. which occaſions a general conſter- 
nation at London, 261, his retreat to Scotland, ibid. the 
Progrels of his followers during his expedition into Eng- 


land, ibid. inveſts the caltle of Stirling, ibid. worits - 


Hawley at Falkirk, ibid, takes Inverneſs, 262, defeated 
at Culloden, 263, his magnanimity, and the fidelity 
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the Scotch to him in his ſubſequent ſituation, ibid. pur- 
ſued in his return to France, ibid. arreſted at Paris, 279, 
received with great honours at Avignbn, ibid. 
Chevert, M. ſent under M. d'Etrees into Germany, 356, 
aſſiſts in paſſing the Weler, 362, and in taking Minden, 
ibid. defeated by general Imhoff at Meer, 298 
Chevreuſe, duke of, takes poſſeſſion of Hanover as gover- 


nor, | 308 
Cholmondely, brigadier, his behaviour at Falkirk, 261 
Chugnuts, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 8 


Clark, colonel, his information concerning Rochefort, 349 
Clavering, colonel, attends general Hopſon to the Weſt— 
Indies, 431, his operations at Guadaloupe, 434, &c. ſent 
expreſs to England, | 435 
Clements, captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot, 471, 
honours conferred on him for that exploit, ibid. 
Clermont, count de, ſuperſedes the duc de Richlieu, 396, 
finds the troops in a deplorable condition, ibid. he aban- 
dons Hanover, ibid. retreats to the Rhine, ibid. his ar- 
my harraffed in their march, 397, he is re-enforced, 376, 
detaches a corps under the count de St. Germain, ibid. 
which 1s defeated at Crevelt, 397, he is ſucceeded in 
command by M. de Contades, 398 
Cleves, the duchy of, taken by the French for the empreſs- 
queen, 3874 307 
Clive, colonel, his firſt exploits in the Eaſt Indies, 305, 
&c. he viſits England, 330, aſliſts at the reduction of 
Geriah, 331, ſome more of his operations, ibid. he aſſiſts 
in retaking Calcutta, 354, defeats the nabob of Bengal, 
ibid. co-operates with the admirals Watſon and Pococke 
in the reduction of Chandernagore, ibid. worſts the na- 
bob a ſecond time, and concurs in depoſing him, 355, 
his meaſures to defeat the Dutch hoſtilities in the river 
of Bengal, . | 445 
Cloſter-Seven, the convention of, 363, diſputes concerning 
It, 395, difapproved both by the courts oi London and 
Verſailles, | : 173 


| : | f | 373 
Clue, M. de la, his ſquadron defeated by admiral Boſcawen, 


427, his leg broke, ibid. 
Cobham, baron of, diſmiffed from his regiment, 221, re- 
ſtored to his office, 88 255 
Coigny, mareſchal de, defeats the Auſtrians at Parma, 223 
Coke, lord (earl of Leiceſter's fon) ſupports the miniſterial 
proceedings concerning the Weſtminſter election, 288, 
his motion againſt mr. Murray, 


3 290 
LON an attempt upon by the Ruſſians, miſcarries, 404 
inveſted by tea and land, | 488 
Colby, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arcthuſa, 426 


Cole, colonel, covers the retreat of colonel Williams's de- 
tachment at lake George, | 314 
Collingwood, captain, engages two French frigates, and 
takes one of them, ks 426 
Cologn, Clement Auguſtus eleQor of, concludes a ſubſi— 
diary treaty with England, 284, which he renounces, 
290, proteſts againſt electing the archduke Joſeph king 
of the Romans, 293, elpoules the French 1ntereſt, 316, 
his remonſtrance to the diet at Ratiſbon concerning the 
behaviour of the Pruſſians, 489, mutual recrimination 
between him and the elector of Hanover, ibid. 
Colville, lord, commodore at Halifax, 473, fails to the ri- 
ver St. Laurence, | | 475 
Commons. See Parliamentary Affairs. | 
-, houſe of, in Ireland. Sce Ireland, 
Como, ſignor, the Parmeſan reſident, ordered to quit Eng- 
and. 2.10 
Condates, M. de, ſent under M. d*Ftrees into Germany, 
356, takes poſſeſſion of Heſſe-Caſſel, 363, ſucceeds the 
count de Clermont in the command in Germany, 398, 
ſends a re- enforcement to the prince de Soubiſe, ibid. 
penetrates into Weſtphalia, 399, is defeated at Minden, 
448, letters to him from the duc de Bellifle, 449, M. 
d'Etrèes joined in command with him, ibid. they are ſu- 
perſeded by mareſchal Broglio, | ibid. 
Confederates, conguerors at Dettingen, 249, engage the 
Spaniards at Campo- Santo, 250, routed at Fontenoy, 257, 
Roucoux, 265, and at Laffeldt, 268 
Conflans, M. de, gets the command of a French fleet, 428, 
with which he ſails from Breſt, ibid. and is defeated by 
fir Edward Hawke, ibid. &c. his letter to the ſecretary 
of the marine concerning his defeat, 429 
„ marquis de, defeated by Honel Forde, 4.44 
Conjeveram taken by the Engliſh, 444, repoſſeſſed aud 
abandoned by general Lally, - CE EILY 4.46 
Conoys, Indian, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 4.35 
Conqueror man of war loſt, | 478 
Conſolidation of certain funds, 463 
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Cotes, admiral, ſails for the Weſt-Indies, 351, advices from 
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Conſtantinople, ſurpriſing revolution there, 213, diſtur- 
bances at, ? 478 
Conſtitutional queries, reſolutions concerning, 5" Sy 
Continental war, the motives of, 332, reflections on, 337, 
375, 339» 375» 376, 377, 406, 408, 413, 458, 465 
Contrecœur, M. de, his operation, in North-America, 308 
Convention with Spain, 231, petitions againſt it, ibid. ſub- 
ſtance of it, 232, debates on it, ibid and 233 
Conte, colonel, aſſiſts in the reduction of Calcutta, 354, 
takes Wandewaſh and Carangoly, makes general Lally 
quit Conjeveram, and routs him at Wandewaſh, 446, &c. 
and conquers the province of Arcot, ibid. inveſts Pondi- 
cherry, 477, 489, mr. Lally's propoſals to him for the ſur- 


render of it, 


3 ibid. 
Cope, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, 243, 
Cope, fir John, defeated at Preſton- pans, 259, 


Coppice woods allowed to be converted into paſture of til- 
lage, | | 35 
Corn, an act relating to the bounty on, when exported, 294, 
riots on account of its high price, 297, 326, 330%, 351, 
bill ro prohibit the exportation of, 335, further meaſures 
taken to remove the duarth Fi, 340, enquiry into the 
cauſes of its ſcarcity 243, regulations with reſpe& to 
the exportation and importation of it, 378, abſurdiiy of 


granting a bounty on the exportation of it, ibid. bills re- 


lating to the diſtillery and exportation of it, 41-4, &c. 
See Diſtillation. 
Corniſh, admiral, re-enforces Imiral Pococke, 145, re- 
duces Carical, 477, aſſiſts i king Yondicheiiy, 490 
Cornwall, acts relating to re!cafes in, 4.93 
„captain Killed at ſea, 252 
Cornwallis, hon. Edward, pointed governor of Nova— 
Scotia, 278, his procee ugs there, 300, embarks with 


admiral Byng for Minorca, 322 


Coromandel coo deſcribed, 304 
Corporations, bill for quicting, 248 


Corſicans, cheir revolt, ; 250 


him,, | | 382, 392, 426 
Cotymore, lieutenant, treachcroufly murtkered by the in- 
Ans, 8 472 


Count de St. Florentine French man of war taken, 426 


Courland, prince Cha:les of Saxony, clected duke of, 405 
Covent-Garden, fire near, | 46.5 


Craven, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the oppoſition, 211 
Crawford, Lindlay, E. of, fignaliſes himſelf at Crotſka, 234, 


and at Koucoux, 265 
Creek indians, their reſidence, 307 
Cromartie, Mack-nfie, earl of, joins the young chevalier, 

261, taken p iſond in Sutherland, 262, and lent to Lon- 


don, 263, condemned and reprieved, 264 
Crowle, mr. proce<dings againſt, 288 


Crown-Point fort erected, 299, plan for the reduction oi it, 
436, with remarks, ibid. taken poſſeſſion of by general 
Amherſt, . „„ 

Crump, colonel, his operations at Guadaloupe, 434, left 
commander there, | | 


435 
Cuddalore taken by general Lally, 393 
Cumberland county, liess in, 22 


; P. 
— „ D. of ſerves as volunteer with tir John Norris, 
236, wounded at Dettingen, 249, defeated at Fontenoy, 
267, reduces Carliſle, 261, aflumes the command in Scot— 
land, ibid. gains the battle of Culloden, 263, ats an ad- 
dition of 25, o00l. to his former revenue, ibid. takes 
ſeſſion of Inverneſs, ibid. encamps at Fort Auguſtus, 
ibid. defeated at Laffeldt, 268, appointed one of the re- 
gents, 285, debates thereon, 287, one of the commit- 
ſiones for opening the parliament, 302, and one of the 
lords of the regency, 311, his inſtructions to general Brad- 
dock, 312, and general Foke, 328, urges a decent on 
the French coaſt, 348, takes the command of rue allied 
army, 361, paſſes the Weſer, ibid. is followed by the 
French, 362, defeated at Haſtenbeck, ibid. he retreats to 
preſerve the communication with Stade, 363, he 15 pret- 


{ed on all ſides by the French, ibid. anch is forced to ſign 
the convention of Clotter-Seven, ibid. by which the 


prin es Fo : 
French are let looſe againſt the King of | ruſia, 365, r2- 
marks on that ſtep, ibid. its conſequences, ibid. he re- 


turns to England, and reſigns all his military commands, 
5 5 ibid. 
Cumins, ſir Alexander, brings over ſeven indian chiefs to 
England, 15 213 
Cunningham, colonel, his patriotiſm and gallantry, 322, 325 
Cuftrin, detail of the Ruſſian enormities at, 296 
Czarina, Anne, concludes a peace with the Turks, 235, her 
death, N 235 
———, Elizabeth, proclaimed, 241, conſpiracy againſt 


her, 249, appearance of a cupiure between her and Swe- 


— — 
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den, 479, ſhe is difſatisfied with the king of Pruſſia's 


interpoſition, ibid. diſputes between her and Sweden, 
284, {he takes umbrage at. the king of Pruſſia's inte: po- 
ting therein, ibid. miſunderſtanding between them, 289, 
her ſubſidiary treaty with Britain on account of Hanover, 
316, {he acced.s to the defenſive treaty bet c n France 
and Hungary, 332, her declaration at the Hague, 336, 
ſhe equips an army and fleet for the aſſiſtance of che Q. of 
Hungary, 335, her declaration againſt the K. Pruſſia, 357, 
her anſwer to the Britiſh lier 358, her fleet blocs 
up the Pruſſian ports in the Baltick, 364, and army take 
Memel, 365, the Pruſſian declaration concerning her, ibid. 
her troops are attacked at Norkitten, 367, and makea 
haſty retreat out of Pruſſia, ibid. the accedes to the treaty 
between the courts of Vienna, Veriailles, and Stockholm, 
374 remarks on her engaging therein, 394, ſhe ſends 
two armies againſt the K. of Pruſſia, 400, who defeots 
them at Zorndorf, 401, ſhe expreſſes a great zeal for 
the intereſts of the Q. of Hungary and K. of Poland, 405, 
her naval armaments retarded by a fire at Revel, 450, 
her troops defeat che Pruſhans at Zullichau, 451, and 
Cuneridorf, ibid. her anſwer to the Britiſh and Pruſſian 
memorials. 480, her troops enter Pomerania, 405, which 
they evacuate, ibid. their motions towards Siletia, ibid. 
486, 487, they make an airruption into Brandenburgh, 
ibid. and take Berlin, ibid. her forces inveit Colberg by 
ſea and land, 488 


D. 


Dalrymple, ſir David, made auditor of che exchequer in 
Scotland, - 142 


Dawes, fir William biſhop of Cheſter, votes for the E. of 


Oxford, :7, endeavours to juſtifv the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, with relation to the riot there, 79, freaks againſt 
the quaker's bill, and preſents à petition acg41.{t it, 16 


Debts; meaſures for reducing the public debts, 86, ſtare 


of them, ibid. &c. bill tor leflening them, 181, debts of 
7 "Wy, I 2 
the civil lift, | 186 
Denmark, Frederick IV. K. of, the czar's deſigns agair t 
3 » 2 
tween England and Denmark, 42, rejiores all the laces 
3 9 | 5 | 
taken from Sweden, and make peace, 143, treaty be- 
tween Denmark, Great-Bri in, and France 200 
9 7 5 
Derwentwater, James Ra:chittce E. of, engaged in the re- 
9 2 
bellion, 34, his character, 39, taken priloner at Prefton, 
43, brought up to London, and examined, 48, impeach- 
ed of high-treaſon, 58, brou it the bar of the houſe 
of lords, and pleads guilty, 59, his lady intercedes with 
the king tor mercy, 59, petitions the parhament 1n his 
behalf, 60, he is executed, and his dying ſpecch, ibid. 
Devonihire, William Cavendiſh E. of, made ſteward ©! ihe 
houthold, 10, brings in the bill for ſeptennial parliaments, 
63, made preſident of the council 69, reſigas his place of 
preſident of the council, 81, brings about a reconcillation 
| ; ore) 
between the king and the prince of Wales, 144. bought 
again into favour, and made one of the lords quſticcs, ib. 
Diileuters, a deſign to cale them, 83, encouraged, 100, get 
the ſchiſm act repealed, 117, fome of them make an ill 
ule of the indujgence ſhewn to them, 118, a great dit- 
pute among their miniſters, about ſubſcribing articles of 
peace, 136, an act for exempring the proteſtant diſſen- 
ters in Ireland from certain penaltics paſſed in the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom, 135 
Dorlet, Lionel Cranfjield Sackville D. of, made one of the 
lords of the bed- chamber, to K. George, 8, and knight 
bl 7 
of the garter, 12, made a duke, 142 


Dubois, abbot, comes to London, 99, helps to diſcover 


the plot againit the D. of Orleans, 48 
Dumblain, battle of, 44, priſoners taken there, 45, 46 
Dunkirk; Prior preſents a memorial about the demolition 

of it, HL. 
Dabul in the Eaſt-Indies deſcribed, 30 
Dalling, major, bis ſtation in the battle of Quebeck, 474 
Damien, Robert-Francis, his attempt to to atfaſfinate the K. 

of France, | 


355 
Dantzick, fiege of, 222, refuſes a Ruſſian garriſon 400 
Darby, , and his two ſons, hanged for murder, 423 
Dartmouth, in Nova- Scotia, burned by the Indians, 300 
Dathwood, fir Francis, his characte;, 27 


, tir James, propoſes the repeal of the Jews.-act, 

301, and {-conds a motion for hy was, a former act in 
their favour, 302, proceedings on 
hire, 309, &c. 

Daun, count, takes the command of the Auſtrian army, 
360, his character, ibid. he routes the king of Pruſſia at 
Kolin, ibid. &c. defeats the prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 
370, takes that town ibid. worſted by the king of Prul- 
ſia at Liſſa, ibid. he arrives at the Auſtrian camp at Ko- 
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ningſgratz, 399, follows his Pruſſian Majeſty into Mo- 
ravia, ibu, intercepts his convoys, and obliges him to 
raiſe the fic ge of Olinutz, ibid. remarks on his talents, 
400, he 1s joined by the Imperial army, 402, his mo- 
tions, ibid. he routes the king of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 
ibid. advances to Dreſden, 403, his meſſage to the Prul- 
ſian governor touching his burning the ſuburbs of that 
City, ibid. he retires Mans Dreſden, 404, ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween his army and the Pruſſians, 450, ſends a re-en- 
forcement to the Ruſſian army before the battle of Cunerſ- 
dorf, 451, ſurrounds and takes the Pruihan army under 
general Finck, 453, relieves Dreſden, 486, part of his 
army def-ated by the king of Pruftia, 487, he abandons 
the blockade of Schweidnitz, ibid. he is dangerouſly 
wounded and worſted at Torgau, 488, maintains his 
ground in Saxony, | ibid. 
Dean, foreſt of, riots in, 338 
Deane, captain, his operations in the river St. Laurence, 


: TR 475, 470 
Death, captain, his fate, 375 
Debriſay, colonel, blown up at Guadaloupe, 433 


Debtors, laws and reflections concerning the N 
of, 417, 419. See Impriſonment. 

Delaware Indians eſpouſe the Britiſh intereſt, 330, treaty 
between them and the Britiſh colonies, 435 
elgarno, colonel, appointedſcommander at Grandterre, 435 

Deen captain, takes the Raiſonnable man of war, 383 
amark, Frederick V. king of, his queen dies, 289, he 
mediates, by his miſter, the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 
363, his miniſter ſeconds the remonſtrances of the French 
general, concerning the breach of that treaty, 374, his 
prudent condud, 407, nis patriotic ſchemes, 4 

Derwentwater, Ratcliff carl of, enquiry into the ſale of his 
eſtate, 217 

Paſcent. See Expedition. 

Deſead, iſland of, compriſed in the eupitulation of Gu ada- 

101 165 435 
Deux Ponts, prince de, re-afſembles the army of the £50 

pirc, 399, joins general Daun, 401, reduces Koningitein, 
and takes poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Pirna, 402, in 
conjunction with mareſchal Daun defeats the K. of Pruſſia 
at H: >ckirchen, ibid. lays ſiege to Leipfick, 403, obliged 
to retire, 404, ſk irmiſhes between his army and the Prul- 
ſtans, 450, he joins general Haddick, who is worſted at 
Cor bitz, 452, a party of his troops checked near Lutzen, 
481, action between a body of them and the Pruſſians, 

487, he takes Wirtemberg, Torgau, and Leipſick. See 
Empire. 

Devonſhire, duke of, made preſident of the council, 383 
Diercke, general defeated and taken by the Auſtrians, 453 
Dieſkau, baron, defeated and taken, 314 
Dinwiddie, mr. governor of Virginia, his letter to a French 

commander concerning encroachments upon the Engliſh 
colonies, 3oo, gives umbrage to the people of Virginia, 
308, makes an alliance with -the Cherokees and Cataw- 
bas, 0 

Diſtillation of ſpirits from grain prohibited for a certain 
time, 340, 414, arguments for and againſt the diſtilla- 
tion of malt, ibid. &c. 459, &c. 

Dixon, mr. Jeremiah, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 

45 

Dohna, count, aſſembles an army of Pruſſians in Pomer Backs 
400, meſlages between him and general Fermer, 4301, 
he obliges the Auſtrians to abandon the hege of Leipſick, 
404, his declarations on entering Poland, 451, he is laid 
aſide, ibid. 

Dogharty, mr. treacherouſly attacked by the Indians, . 472 

Dolphin, thip, deplorable accident on board of, at ſea, 425 

Dorſet, Sackville duke of, created lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 211; bis government of Ireland, 
Douglas, general, his conduct at Rouconx, 265 
WE” James, Knighted, 442, operations of his ſqua— 

dron at the Leeward Iſlands, 477) 473 

Downe, lord, killed at Campen, 484 

Draper, colonel, his gallant behaviour at Madras, 241 

Dreſden, ſeiſed by the king of Pruſſia, 334, enormities 
committed there in the royal palace by the Pruſſians, 
ibid. the ſuburbs of it burnt by the Pruſſian governor, 
423, the inhabitants of it grievoufly oppreſſed by that 
monarch, 404, It is recovered by the Imperial army, 
452, an unſucceſsful attempt upon it by the king of 
Pruthia,'--:- 486 

Drucour, M. his defence and ſurrender of Louiſbourg, 

638, &C. 


Drummond, lord John, joins the young chevalier, 261 


ID blin, dangerous inſurrections in, 429 


Duc d' Aquitaine French Eaſt-India ſhip ales, 3 51, loſt, 


490 


, captain, contributes to the victory of Minden, 449 
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Duc de Chartres French, Eaſt-India ſhip taken, 
Duc de Penthievre French Indiaman taken, 


425 
| $51 
Duff, captain, affiſts in taking a French privateer, 426, 

cruiſes with a ſquadron on the French coaſt, 428, nar- 


rowly eſcapes being taken, ibid. 

Dumet, iſland of, taken by lord Howe, 478 

Dunbar, col. ſome account of his procecdingsin America, 313 

Duncannon, viſcount (earl of Beſborough's ton) appointed 
a commiſſioner of the treaſury, | 

Dundonald, Cochran earl of, petitions the houſe of lords 
againſt the election of the Scottiſh peer, 224 

Duplex, M. his proceedings in the Eaſt- Indies, 4304, 306 

Du Queſne, M. defeated and taken by admiral Oſborne, 
ot, 

Durell, admiral, ſome of his operations in the river St. Lau- 
rence againſt Quebeck, 437, 442, he is thanked by the 
houſe of commons; 443 

Drury, general, killed at St. Cas, 386 

Dutch; threatened with a general inundation, 218, ſend 
troops to England, 262, alarmed at the progres of the 
French in the Netherlands, 264, choole the prince of 
Orange ſtadtholder, &c, 268, enlarge his power, 271, 
their internal conduct after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
280, an act concerning the Scotch in their ſervice, 258, 
requiſition of 6000 of their troops made by the Britiſh 
miniſter, 321, which they declined complying with, ibid. 
an inſtance of their partiality, 354, they grant che 
French a free paſſage through their territories, 357, co- 
lonel Yorke's memorial to them concerning Oltend, &c. 
372, a great numberof their ſhips taken and condemned 
by the Engliſh, 387, on which their merchants clamour, 
ibid. and preſent a famous Petition to the ſtates, ibid. 
anſwer to the charge againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, 408, &c. 
remarks on the Engliſh conduct and their's, 409, con- 
ferences between the Britiſh embaffadors and the ſtares, 
395, the management of their princels regent, 409, fub- 
{tance of a letter from the ſtates-general to the ſtates of 
Holland and Weſt Friefland, ibid, prince Louis of 
Brunſwick appointed their captain- general, 423, more 
of their ſhips taken and condemned by the English, ibid. 
426, they are acknowledged by the French to be the 
only ſupport of their colonies in the Welt- Indies, 330, 
they ſupply the French with proviſions at Guadaloupe, 
433, their hoſtilities to the Engliſh in the river of Ben- 
gal, 445, &c. they ſend deputies to England, 454, ge- 
neral Yorke's memorial to them, ibid. and count d' Af. 
fry's, ibid. they ſupply the French ſettlements in Ame— 
rica, 476, mr. Vorke's memorial to them concerning the 
hoſtilities in Bengal, 749 


E. 


Lait-India company; public debts due to them, 87, an 
union, propoled between them and the South- Sea com- 
Fa, 147 

Ealt-India company ſettled at Oſtend, 178, guaranteed by 
Spain, 189, &c. ſuſpended, 204, ſtopped, 203 

Edgcombe, Richard, made one of the lords of the treaſury, 
69, removed from his em loyment, 84, made one of the 
commiſſioners of the e 1425 appointed one of the 
vice-treaſurers of Ireland, 183 

Edinburgh-caſtle; ſeveral fuſpected perſons committed to 
the caſtle there, 30, plot to ſeize that caſtle, 31, the 
heads of the diſaffected are ſummoned to come thither, 
and ſurrender themſelves 35, the rebels march towards 
that city, 37, ſome miniſters there refuſe to acknowledge 
K. George, I3 

Emperor, Charles, VI. the K. of Spain pretended to have 
numberleſs complaints againſt him, 72, perſuades the 
D. of Savoy to take Sardinia in exchange for Sicily, ibid. 
treaty between him and K. George, 74, attacked by the 
Spaniards, 99, the courts of England and France try to 
bring about a reconciliation between him and the K. of 
Spain, ibid. renounces all pretenſions to the crown of 
Spain, ibid. quadruple alliance concluded with him, 107, 
peace concluded. between him and the ſultan, 108, writes 
a gracious letter to admiral Byng, and ſends him his pie- 
ture, 112, enters into a convention with the D. of Savoy, 
ibid. ſends to Sicily the troops deſigned for Sardinia, 129, 
rejects the mediation of the Dutch, 134, continues to 
take the title of K. of Spain, 141, refuſes the ſole media- 
tion of K. of George, 189, concludes two treaties with 
Spain, ibid. and a private treaty, 190, had acted wich un- 
common coldneſs towards K. George, ibid. denies him 
the inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden, ibid. and 192, 
complains that the court of Great-Britain and France 
had endeavoured to ſtir up the Othoman Porte againſt 
him, 200, prepares to attac the Dutch, in the Nether- 
lands, 202, concludes a peace with Great-Britain, ibid. 
ratifies the preliminaries, 203 
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England guarantee of, the neutrality of Italy, 99, the Spa- 
niſh ſquadron fails for England, 120, peace concluded 
between England and Sweden, 123 

Engliſh too jealous of their liberty to ſuffer foreign forces, 10 

Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnabrug, created E. of Ulſter, and D. of 
York and Albany, | 69 


Evans, George, created baron Carbery, 10 
Eugene, prince, of Savoy, defeats the Turks, 98 
Exeter; diſputes there about the trinity, 136 
Eyles, fir John, his ſpeech at the general court of the South- 

Sea company, | 161 
———, Francis, expelled the houſe of commons, 154 


Earthquakes, an account of two at London, 284, the effects 
of the prediction of a third by a crazy ſoldier, ibid. a 
dreadful one at Liſbon, 31*, teveral in Syria, 474 

Eaſt-Frieſland, diſpute concerning, between the king of 
Pruſſia and elector of Hanover, 292, 297, it is invaded by 
the French, | 362 

Eaſt- India company, their charter prolonged, 213, 251, ob— 
tain new privileges, 282, the mutiny act extended to their 
ſettlements, 302, an account of their factories along the 
coaſt of Malabar and Coromandel, 303, convention be- 
tween them and the French company, 306, violared by 


them both, 330, they are enabled to maintain a military 


force in their tettlements, 339, the bravery of three of 
their captains, 351, turther tums granted for the defence 
of their ſettlements, 414, hoſtilities between them and 

the Dutch, 445, &c. and accommodation, 446, further 
grants for their ſettlements, . 458 

Eaſt- Indies, tranſactions in, 303, 330, 354, 392, 443, 477, 
* U 
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Eaſtwood, captain, his ſucceſs, 445 
Echo French ſhip of war taken, | 285 
Edgecumbe, captain, re- enforces admiral Byng, 322 
Edinburgb, a bill againſt it, 22, an act. for the improve- 
ment, &c. oft, | 294 
Edmonſon, Mary, hanged, 424 
Edward, captain, his fuccets, | | 426 
Effingham (Howard) E. of, embarks with admiral Byng for 
Minorca, | | 222 


Egmont (Percival) E. of, his character, 273, his motion con- 


cerning the negotiation of peace, 277, his remarks on the 
king's ipeech, 285, he oppolcs the general naturalization 
bill, 287, and the court motion concerning the election 
for Weitminſter, 392, 395, his exceptions to the addreſs 
to the king, 297, his motion concerning the mutiny bill, 
ibid. his proceedings on the bill for the naturalization of 
the Jews, 294, he oppoles the extenſion of the mutiny 


act to the Eaſt-India company's ſettlements, 302 
Elcho, lord, joins the chevaller, 202 


Elections, acts for regulating, 259; e 462 
Elizabeth Caroline, princeſs, her death and character, 210 
Elliot, mr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, 341, he urges 

the convenience of a militia in Scotland, 460 
——, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Mignonne, 426, and 

M. Thurot's ſquadron, 472, honours conterred on him 

for that exploit, | ibid. 
Elliot, colonel bravery of his regiment at Exdorff, 482 
Embden, Eait-India company ciabliſhed, 289, the town of, 
ſeiſed by the French, 356, 362, the town is evacuated by 


the French, 383, and 1ts country, 397 
Emeraude French man of war taken, 375 


Emperor. See Francis, Hungary. | 

Empire, army of the; raiſed, 365, many of its troops 
unwilling to ſerve againſt the king of Pruſſia, ibid. al- 
ſembles under the prince of Saxe-Elildburghauſen, 367, 
Joins the French under the prince of Soubile, 368, .they 
retreat before the king of Pruſſia, ibid. take Gotha, Er- 
furth, and Weiner, ibid. re-enforced by general Laudhon, 
they march to Weiſlenfells in Thuringia, ibid. they are 
defeated by the king of Pruſſia at Roſbach, 369, it is dit- 
perſed, 370, re-afſembles near Bamberg in Franconia 
under the prince de Deux-Points, 39%, joins the Auſtri- 
ans, 401, reduce Koningſtein, and take poſſeſſion of the 


ſtrong camp at Pirna, ibid. in conjunction with the Auf- 


trians, defeat the K. of Pruſla at Hochkirchen, 402, 
attempt the ſiege of Leiplick, 403, but forced to aban- 
don it, 404, part of attacked by the Pruſſians at Aſch, 


450, retires before prince Henry of Pruſſia, ibid. a body 


of, defeated near Hoff, ibid. takes Leiptick, Torgau, and 
Dreſden, 452, joins general Haddick, and 1s worſted at 
Corbitz, ibid. part of it checked near Lutzen, 491, action 
between a part of it and the corps under general Hulſen, 
487, Wirtemberg, Torgau, and Leipzig, taken by them 
and the Auſtrians, 488, it retires into Franconia, ibid. 
Enormities, account of ſome prevalent in England, 280, 
288, 422. See Murders, Riots 
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Enterprenent French man of war deftroyed, _ 399 
Erfurth taken by the French and Imperialiſts, | 368 
Erſkine, captain, attacs the Glorioſo, 8 
Eſſex man of war lot, 429 
Etrèes M. d', ſent with a French army into Germany, 356, 

follows the D. of Cumberland over the Weſer, 362, lays 


the electorate of Hanover under contribution, ibid. 
worſts the D. of Cumberland at Haſtenbeck, ibid, is ſu— 


perſeded by the D. of Richelieu, 362, bine in command 
with M. Contades, 449, ſuperſeded by NI. Broglio, ibid. 
5 f 5 . Os $4 : „ 2 ' 
Etreil, M. d', his defence and ſurrender of Gaudaloupe, 
1 
| | 22s OCs 
7 5 , 1 . a 4 5 2 ; . 8 
Evangelical body, arret of, in favour of Brandenbow o, Ha- 
nover, &c. with the emperor's anſwer, "467 
Eugene, prince of Savoy, his death, 226 
Exciſe {cheme, proceedings on, 218, 219, law enacted con- 
cerning ſummons by the commifrtoners of, 418 
Expedition agarnit Rochefort and the iſle of Alx, 3495 
. * = Fl : p FA] . a 4 9 
àagainſt St. Maloes, 384, 385, Cherbourg, 384, Senegal, 
3 % ' F\ % » ' 2 
388, Gores, 38953925, Cape— zreton, 389, Martinique, 
i © 3 1 ; as, 3 4, L 

31, CCC, Gaudalgupe, 4325 a (QAebeck, 3 
Expeditions, reflection on, 386 


Falmouth, Hugh Boſcawen, lord viicount, made one of the 


Treaturers of Ireland, | 183 
Fellows, fir John, ſub-governor of the South-Sea company, 
147, ordered to be taken into cultody, I 54. 


Finch, Daniel lord, made one of the gentlemen of the bed - 
chamber. to the prince of Wales, 8, impeaches the E. of 
Carnwarth, 58, removed from the place of one of the 
lords of the trealury, 60, his ſpeech in parliament, 83, 
his ſpeech in behalf of the L. Bolingbroke, 185 

Fleet; a fleet ſent into the Baltic, 84, 92, the king's mel: 
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king of Great-Britain,' 6, 7, declares was:acan{t Spaln, 
C 413 * 4 ; 

| 2 5 „ 3 . * AO 
120, four Engi gentlemen murdered in France, 18 
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perfecution there; 184, treaty between France, England, 
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and Pruſſia, 190, and Sweden and Denmark, 200 
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Frederick IV. king of Denmaik, his manifeſto againſt the 
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| "22.4; 142 
Frederick, prince of Fieſfie-Cafſel, elected K. of Sveden, 144 
Frederick, prince, inoculated for the ſmall-pox, 1.35 
Frederickſtad:, the R. of Sweden killed betore-that place, 93 
French deitroy the Engliſh fugar-itlands,. 3, debate in the 

houle of lords about their buying ſhips in England, 167 
Fulham, ad for building a bridge between that town and 

Putney, -- MP 194 
Fund- act, go, aggragate ſinking and South-Sea funds, 281 
Faidy, John, appointed direckor and receiver of the reve- 


nues of Hanover, | 394 
Falkner, captain, takes the duc de Chartres, a French Eaſt- 
India ſhip, 426 
Farquhar, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Louiſbourg, 390, in 
defeating the French at Niagara, 437 


Ferdinand VI. ſucceeds to the throne of Spain, 267, Joins 
in a defenſive league with France, Sardinia, &c. 280, his 
meaſures for cultivating the arts of peace, ibid. 285, 292, 
he concludes a treaty with England, 285, debates there- 
on, ibid. joins in a defenſive treaty with the empcror, 
the Kings of Sardinia and Sicily, and dukeof Parma, 292, 
his conduct to England, 399, 317, 318, neutrality of his 
coallts violated by admiral Ofborne's ſquadron, 383, his 
embaſſador's effects plundered by Engliſh privatcers, 387, 
his death, | | 455 

, don, nominated K. of Naples by his father, ibid. 

, prince of Pruſſia, wounded at Prague, 359 

— , prince of Brunſwick, takes poſleſſion of Leiptick 
for the K. of Pruſſia, 334, conducts a Pruſſian army into 
Bohemia, 358, his behaviour in the battle near Prague, 
359, and at Kolin, 361, fent to defend Halberſtadt, 368, 
from whence he is obliged to retire, ibid. appointed com- 
mander of the allied army 373, duke de Richlieu's ex. 
poſtulations with him, 374, his aniwer, ibid. his pro. 
ceedings upon aſſembling the allied army, ibid. he js 
checked at Zell, and obliged to retire, ibid. he detains his 
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brother's ſon and troops, 395, his brother's expoſtulati- 
ons with him on that tranſaction, ibid. he takes poſſeſſion 
of Bremen, Verden, &c. 396, and detaches parties after 
the French, ibid. he pailes the Rhine, 397, defears a de- 
tachment of the French at Crevelt, ibid. reduces Duſſel- 
dorp, 398, he reſolves to retreat, ibid. repaſſes the Rhine, 
ibid. 1s, re-enforced by the Britiſh troops under the duke 
of Marlborough, ibid. retires to Munſter, 399, 1s worſted 
at Bergin, 447, a Britiſh inſpector-general ſent to him 
nects with a cold reception, 448, cauſe of his animoſity 
to lord George Sackville, ibid. he defeats rhe French at 
Minden, ibid. his orders after that action, ibid. he 
marches in purſuit of the French, 449, who make an at- 
tempt upon his, camp, 450, retires to Marpug, ibid. he 
worſts a French detachment at Dillembourg, 480, re— 
ceives a re-enforcement of Britiſh troops, 481, defeats 
the French at Warbourg, 482, miſcarries in an attempt 
upon Gottingen, 284 
Fermer, general, gets the command of a Ruſſian army again! 
the Pruſſians, 400, takes poſſeſſion of Koningſberg, ibid. 
pillages Pomerania, ibid, is joined by general Brown on 
the frontiers of Sileſia, ibid. into which he ſends ravag— 
ing parties, ibid. he is defeated at Zorndorf, 401, met- 
ſages between him and general Dohna, ibid. he 1s of 


Scottiſh extract, ibid. 
Ferrers, Shirley, E. apprehended, 468, his trial, ibid. con- 
viction, 469, and execution, ibid. 
Fink, general, furrounded and taken, with his whole army, 
by count Daun, | 453 
Findlater, Ogilvie, E. of, attends the duke of Cumberland 
to Aberdeen, 1 | 202 


Fiſher, colonel, routs a body of Hanovertans at Tecklen- 

burgh, | | | 261 
Fiſhery, Britiſh, ſcheme for improving, 276, 282, 341 
Fiſhing-tackle, the convenience of, on board of ſhips, 426 
Fiſhmongers, bills relating to, | 380, 462 


Fitzroy, colonel, thanked by prince Ferdinand for his be- 


haviour at Minden, 449 
Five-Nations, Indian, or Irroquo1s, their habitation, 307, 
their former and preſent ſtare, ibid. an Englith garriton 
among them maſlacrecd, 329, they are abandoned to the 


French, : "ON 
Fleur de Lys, French frigate deſtroyed, 477 
Fleury, cardinal, his death, | | 2.4.0 

Foley, Thomas, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the oppoſiti- 

on, | | 211 

Forbes, Duncan, his activity for the government, 260 


==—, admiral, his reaſons for not ſigning the warrant for 
admiral Byng's execution, 346, he is continued a com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, 34 
„general, detached to fort du Queſne, 389, which 
he takes poſſeſſion of, 391, and calls it Pitſburg, ibid. he 
concludes treaties with the Indians, ibid. builds a block- 
houſe near Lyal Henning, ibid. dies at Philadelphia, ibid. 
Ford, colonel, defeats M. Conflans in the Eaſt-Indies, 444, 
routs the Dutch at Chandernagore and Chinchura, 455 
Formidable, French man of war taken, 429 
Foreſt, captain Arthur, his bravery and ſucceſs, 382, the 
overſeer of his plantation murdered by the negroes, 477 
Forreſter, captain, engages the Dutch gallantly 1n the river 
of Bengal, 445 
Forſter, mr. treacherouſly aflaulted by the Indians, 472 
Fort Baye-Verte built, 280, taken by general Monckton, 312 
Beau Sejour built, 300, taken by general Monckton, 
and called Fort-Cumberland, 312 
— ſur la Riviere-au-Bœuf built, 200 


— 


—— Chigna&o built, ibid, taken by major Laurence, ibid. 
Crown-Point built, 299. See Crown-Point. | 
—— Cumberland built at Wills's creek, 312 
—— Du Queſne founded, 308, ſurrendered to the French, 

ibid. recovered by general Forbes, 391, called Pitſburg, 


ibid. 
— Frontenac taken and deſtroyed, | ibid, 
——at Lake Erie built, 320 


Loudoun. built, 352, reduced by the Cherokees, 473 
—— Niagara built, 300, plan for the reduction of it, 436, 
with remarks, ibid. it is ſurrendered to fir William John- 
ſon, N 437 
-—— Ontario taken and demoliſhed by the French, 329 
— Oſwego deſcribed, 315, negle& in not fortifying it, 
ibid. reduced and demoliſhed by the French, 3 


—— St. David's deſcribed, 304., taken by general Lally, 37 5 
—— St. Laurence, built, 405 
— St. Philip's, ſiege and ſurrender of, 324 


——- Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful attempt againſt it, 390, &c. 


new expedition planned againſt it, 436, with anunadver- 


- 


348 


ſions, ibid. it is abandoned by the French, and taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of by general Amherſt, ibid. 
William-Henry reduced by M. Mantcalm, 352 
Foudroyant French man of war taken, 383 


Foundling-hoſpital, remarks on, 339, ſcheme in favour of it, 
380, reſolutions concerning, 422. See Supplies. 
Fouquet, M. de la Mothe, obliges general Jahnus to aban- 
don the country of Glatz, 399, relieves Coſel, 404, is be- 
fieged at Landihut by general Laudohn, 48 5 
Fowke, general receives two letters from the war-office, 322 
he is ſuperſeded for not underſtanding them, 323, his 
trial, 428, he is diſmiſſed from the ſervice, ibid. 
Fox, Henry, eſq. oppoſes the enquiry into the E. of Or- 
ford's conduct, 243, the motion tor hearing the ſea-offi- 
cers by counſel, 274, and the general naturalization bill, 
283, his behaviour with regard to the Weltminfter elec- 
tion, 288, he is appointed tecretary of ſtate, 318, letter to 
him from M. Rowlle, 320, with bis anſwer; ibid. his mo- 
tion for introducing German troops, 321, he has early 
notice of the French deſigus againſt Minorca, 344, ap- 
pointed receiver and pay ma{tcr-general of the army, 348 
„commodore, his ſucceſs, 270, and trial, ibid. 
Foy, captain contributes to the victory of Minden, 449 
France. See Louis AV. | 


Franckfort on. the Maine ſeized by the French, 447 
Francis, D. of :orraine, marnes the archduclieſs, and cedes 
Lorraine, 226, inveſted with Tuſcany, 229, defeats the 
Turks at Orlova, 231, clected cmperor, | 56 
ol , emperox, treaty concluded between him, the kings 


of Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and the D. of Parma, 292, 
he conciudes a new treaty with France, and claims the 
alſtance of the Germanick body againſt Prutha, 336, 
obſerves a neutrality, as. grand D. of Tuſcany, 357, his 


anſwer to the arret of the cvangelical body at Katiſbon, 


| = | 453» 
Frankland, commodore, {ent with a ſquadron to the Welt- 
Indies, | 316 


Fraſer, colonel Simon, anecdotes of ſome of his officers, 
440, 441, he conducts the lett wing at the battle of Que- 
beck, 7 474 

Frederick, K. of Sweden, appearance of a rupture between 
him and the czarina, 279, 284, amuſed with the hopes of 
having Hefle-Caflel erected into an electorate, 290, his 
death, . „ 

EY „V. See Denmark : 

—— —, III. K. of Pruflia, invades the Q. of Hungary's 
dominions, 236, rupture between them, 239, gains the 
battle of Molwitz and Czaſlaw, 240, 244, concludes a 
treaty with her at Breflau, ibid. rupture between him and 
Hanover, 245, 248, treaty between the emperor and him 
at Francktort, 253, he invades Bohemia, 2 54, defeats the 
Auſtrians and Saxons at Striegan and Sohr, 2 56, concludes 
a treaty with England at Dreſden, ibid. invades Saxony, 
and detcats the Auſtrians and Saxons at Pirna, ibid. con- 
cludes peace with Hungary and Saxony, ibid. his inter- 
poſition in an apparent rupture between Ruſha and Swe- 
den, 279, his internal meaſures ibid. he gives freſh um- 

brage to the czarina by his interfering in the diſputes be- 
tween her and Sweden, 284, oppoſes the election of the 
archduke to be K. of the Romans, ibid. miſunderſtanding 
between him and the Czarina, 289, continues oppoſing 
the election of a king of the Romans, ibid. diſpute be- 
tween him and the elector of Hanover concerning Eaſt- 
Friefland, 292, miſunderſtanding between him and the 
Britiſh court concerning the ſeiſure of his ſhips, ibid. his 
improvement of Pomerania, 292, he renders the deſign 
of electing a king of the Romans abortive, 293, pro- 
ceedings of the diet of the empire relating to the diſpute 
between him and the elector of Hanover concerning Faſt- 
Frieftand, 297, his ſpirited declaration in conſequence of 
the treaty between England and Ruſſia, 317, he liſtens to 
a negotiation with England, ibid. and concludes it, 320, 
his motives for engaging in the war, 332, meaſures taken 
by him and the elector of Hanover, 223, the Q. of Hun- 
gary endeavours to fruſtrate his defigns, ibid. his demands 
of an explanation from that princeſs, ibid. with her an- 
ſwer, ibid. he invades Saxony, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 
334, he enters Dreſden, and blocs up the K. of Poland 
and his troops at Pirna, ibid. his behaviour at Dreſden, 
ibid. he invades Bohemia, and fights count Brown at Lo- 
woſcutz, 335, retreats into Saxogyy, ibid. the king of Po- 
land's memorial to the ſtates-general concerning his con- 
duct, ibid. imperial decrees publiſhed againſt him, 336, 
his miniſter ordered to quit Verſailles, ibid. his anſwer to 
the king of Poland's memorial, ibid. his juſtification of 
his conduct, ibid. with remarks, 357, his letter to the im- 
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mn” diet rejected, 338, ſeveral places belonging to him 
ſeiſed by the French, 356, 35), ſtate of the contederacy 
againſt him, 3 36, he is put under the ban of the empire, 
ibid. precautions taken by him, ibid. his behaviour to ſe- 
veral perſons of rank at Dreſden, 357, ſkirmiſhes between 
his troops and the Auſtrians on the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, ibid. declaration of the czarina againſt him, ibid. he 
enters Bohemia, 358, his troops under the prince of Be- 
vern defeat the Auſtrians at Reichenberg, ibid. he gains 
a complete victory over the Auſtrians ncar Praguc, 338, 


[> £ 


— by) } 


&c. he inveſts Prague, 359, and bombards it, ibid. Be is 
defeated at Kolin, 360, his letter to the earl Mariſchal of 
Scotland, 361, he evacuates Bohemia, ibid. the fatal con- 
ſequences to him from the duke of Cumberlana's mea- 
{ures, 364, the French enter his dominions, ibid. his ports 
in the Baltick blocked up by the Ruſſian fleet, ibid. and 
his town of Memel taken by their army, 365, his decla— 
ration on that occaſion, ibid. many of the imperial army 
unwilling to ſerve againſt him, ibid, he encamps at Leit- 
meritz, ibid. he marches into Luſatia, 365, his brother 
prince William leaves the army in dilgult, and dies, 366, 
his army is weakened by {ſkirmiſhes and deſertions, ibid. 
ſkirmithes between the Ruſſians and his troops, 367, his 
general attacs them near Norkitten, ibid. his majeſty 
dares the Auſtrians to a battle, ibid. he marches againſt 
the united army of the French and the empire, who upon 
his approach retreat, 368, he finds an attac upon them 
impracticable, and retires, 1bid. action between his troops 
and the Auſtrians at Goerlitz, ibid. part of his forces 
gives a chec to the French in Halberſtadr, ibid. but his 
general is obliged in his turn to retire, ibid, ſeveral parts 
of his dominions invaded by the French, Swedes, and Au- 
ſtrians, ibid. his queen and family remove from Berlin 
to Magdebourg, ibid. he ſubjects Leiplick to military 
execution, ibid. he defeats the French aud! f 


Imperial army 
at Roſbach, 369, &c. part of his troops defeated at Breſlau, 
370, he beats the Auſtrians at Lifla, ibid. retakes Bret- 
lau, 371, and inveſts Schweidnitz, ibid. becomes maſter 
of ail Sileſia, ibid. the Swedes invade bis territories in 


Pomerania, and publiſh a declaration, ibid 
declaration, ibid. ſucceſs of his troops avaint? 


( 
oy 


his counter- 
de [UCC . the Swedes, 
ibid. his letter to king George II. 372, declaration to 
his miniſter from the Britiſh court, 373, his ſecond treaty 
with Britain, 377, he raiſes contributions in Swediſh Po- 
merania, in Saxony, and Mecklenbourg, 394, remarks on 
his proceedings, ibid. ſtate of the armies for and againſt 
him, 394, he retakes Schweidnitz, 399, and ſends detach- 


4 
— 


ments into Bohemia and Glatz, ibid. enters Moravia, 


and inveſts Olmutz, ibid. he 1s followed by count Daun, 
ibid. who forces him to raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, ibid. 
and to retirs into Bohemia, 400, he marches to the Oder, 
ibid. and defeats the Ruſſians at Zorndorf, 401, meſfages 
between his commander and general Fermer, ibid. he 
is ſurpriſed and defeated at Hockirchen, 402, &c. retires 
to Dobreſchutz, ibid. and thence to Sileſia, 403, his g0- 
vernor of Dreſden deſtroys its ſuburbs, ibid. reflections 
on that meaſure, ibid. his miniſter's anſver to the Saxon 
miniſter's complaints on that outrage, ibid. with remarks, 
404, the Ruſſians miſcarry in their attempt upon his town 
of Colberg, ibid. his ſurpriſing conduct and motions, 
ibid. he oppreſſes the inhabitants of Saxony, ibid. his 
further proceedings and declaration with re{pect to that 
electorate, ibid. with reflections, ibid. his ofhcers oblige 
the Swedes to relinquiſh Pomerania, 405, his third treaty 
with Britain, 413, remarks on it, ibid. he receives a re- 
enforcement from the allied army, 450, progreſs of his 
troops againſt the Swedes, ibid. he fends a detachment 
to Gotha, &c. ibid. and a third into Mecklenbourg, ibid. 
-a battalion of his grenadiers made priſoners, ibid. he de- 
taches prince Henry into Bohemia, ibid. and Franconia, 
ibid. he vindicates his own conduct with reſpect to his 
priſoners, ibid. his general's declaration on his entering 
Poland, 451, his troops routed by the Ruſſians at Zull- 
chau, ibid. he takes the command of general Wedel's 
corps, ibid. is routed at Cunerſdorf, ibid. his two billets 
to his queen, 452, advantages gained by his forces 
in Saxony, ibid. his army under general Finck furround- 
ed and taken, 453, and that under general Diercke, ibid. 
memorial delivered in his name at the Hague by duke 
Louis of Brunſwick, ibid. arret of the evangelical body 
at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the emperor's anſwer to 
it, ibid. he employs and intercedes for the ear} Mariichal 


of Scotland, 464, ſends a letter to king Staniſlaus, 480, _ 


anſwer to the memorial delivered in his name at the Ha- 
ue, ibid. a detachment of his army checs a party of the 
znperialiſts near Lutzen, 481, his general in Pomerania 


505 
routed and taken by the Swedes, 485, advantages gained 
over his troops by the Auſtrians in Saxony, ibid. his for- 
ces under general Foquet worſted by general Laudhon, 
ibid. he makes an unſucceſsful attempt upon Dreſden, 
486, and obtains a victory over general Laudhon, 487, 
worits general Beck, ibid. raites the blockade of Schweid- 
nitz, ibid. an engagement between his general, Hulſen, 
and a corps of imperialiſts, ibid. his capital of Berlin 
taken by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, ibid. his critical fitu- 
ation, 488, he attacs count Daun at Torgau, ibid. his 
intimation to the ſtates of Weltphalia, 489, memorials 
againſt him to the diet at Ratiibon, exinbited by the 
electors of Cologn and Saxony, and the duke of Meck- 
lenbourg, ibid. 

Frederick, prince of Wales, arrives in England. 210, mar- 
ries the princeſs of Saxegotha, 22 5, motion for a fettle- 
ment on him, 226, breach between his father and him, 
ibid. 229, 230, he votes againſt the convention, ibid. 


2 
1 
| 


heads the oppoſition, 242, reilored to fayour, 243, the 


difference between his father and him increaſed, and his 
adherents join the oppoſition in parliament, 253, he 15 
diſappointed in his hopes of being elected chancellor of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, 277, is choſen governor of 
the Britiſh fiſhery, 283, his death and character, 286, 


declaration to the chiefs of the oppobttion, 463 
French cloths, act for prohibitipg the tmportation of, to the 


ports of the Levant, | | 
—— prifoners in England tuppled with neceTaries by 
private contribution, 


—_— 
— 
— 1 


443 

Fribourg, the magiſtrates. of, conſent to the young cheva- 
lier's reſiding there, | 278 
Froſt, a very {vere one, 2 


| 5 9 3 235 
Frye, colonel, receives the ſubmiſſion of feveral French co- 


loniſts, 7 4.76 
Fuentes, count de, ſent embaſſador to Eygland, 4.78 
Fuller, mr. Roſe, prepares a bill for the puniſhment of go- 

vernors 01 plantations, 8 343 
Funds, lome of them conſolidated, 291, 403 

8. 
Galway, — de Revigny, E. of, appointed one of the lords- 

jultices in Ireland, | 57 


Gaſtrel, Francis, biſhop of Cheſter, his ſpeech at. biſhop 
Atterbury's trial, | 


156 
: | 70 
Gaultier, abbot, leaves England, 7 


fa 1 - 2 5 2H 5 i . 2 Og EY 5 Fs 5 M K-44 
George Lewis, prince ot Hanover, account of him, and his 
character before he atcended the Britiſh throne; 


- 


proclaimed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 4, re- 


ceives the news of it with great ſerenity, 8, arrives in 
England, ibid. makes his public entry, ibid. was a pow 
erful prince, and had on foot a good number of troops, 
10, exprefied at his firſt coming a diſlike of the tories, 
and his attachment to the whigs, ibid. abſolute maſter 
in his German dominions, ibid. his declaration in coun— 
cil about toleration, 11, is crowned with great ſo— 
lemnity, 12, applies himlelf to get the article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, relating to Dunkirk, to be put in ex- 


5 


ecution, 13, and to have the faults in the treaty of 


Spain rectifled, ibid. his direct ions concerning preachers, 
15, &c. his proclamation for calling a new parliament 
objected againſt in the houſe of commons, 19, debates 
abour his civil liſt, 21, the duchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den are made over to him, 22, receives ſome intellgence 
of the rebellion, 28, the E. of Mar's letter to him, 29, 
&c. great interceſſion uſed with him in favour of the con- 
demned lords, but in vain, 39, his an{wer to the lords 
addreſs in their favour, 60, the clauſe in the act of ſet- 
tlement againſt his going abroad repealed, 69, in wha 
reſpect he was like the D. of Orleans, 73, the K. of Swe 
den plots to dethrone him, ibid. recommends to the 
commons the leſſening of the public debts, 85, his an- 
ſwer to the czar's memorial, 93, guarantee of the neu- 
trality in Italy, 99, tries to bring about an accommoda- 
tion between the emperor and the K. of Spain, ibid. dif- 
ference between him and the prince of Wales, ibid. had, 


ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, declared for tole- 


ration, 100, 117, conſults the judges about the diſpute 
between him and the prince, 102, a deſign upon his life 
by John Shepheard, ibid. publiſhes articles for the regu- 
lation and government of the army, 105, mcdiates a 
peace between the emperor and the Turks, 108, his meſ- 
' {age to the commons about declaring war againſt Spain, 
119, and to the houſe of lords, ibid. his meſſage to the 
houſe of lords about the peerage, ibid. refuſes the me- 
diation of the ſtates for a peace between England and 


Spain, 134, forms a project to take Corunna or Peru, 
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ijhid. intercedes for the proteſtants in Germany, 135, 
his meſſage about the Royal and London aſſurances, 
140, the czar's memorial againſt him, 141, reconcilia- 
tion between him and the prince of Wales, 142, was 
well {killed in negotiations, and looked into every thing 
bimſelf, 144, publiſhes a proclamation againſt the bub- 
bles, 145, expreſſes ſent to haſten his return to Eng- 
land upon the falling of the South-Sea, 150, his anſwer 
to the commons addreſs about the South-Sea directors, 
160, his proclamation about the hell-fire clubs, 161, his 
directions about the trinity, ibid. his meſſage about the 
ſubſidy given to Sweden, ibid. and about the debt of 
the civil liſt, 162, his meſſage to the houſe of lords about 
the pretender's manifeſto, 173, founds profeſſorſhips of 
modern hiſtory in the two univerſities, 113, his ſpeech 
to the commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 185, his meſſage 
to the commons about the maſters in chancery, ibid. 
and about the debts of the civil lit, 186, the ſole media- 
tion at Cambray is offered him, which he refuſes, 189, 
alarmed at the private treaty between the emperor and 
Spain, 190, his anſwer to the commons addreſs about 


the treaty of Hanover, 192, his meilage to the commons 


about an extraordinary ſupply, 193, his letter to the cza- 
1ina, 194, ſets out for his German dominions, is taken 
111, dies at Olnabrug, and is buried at Hanover, 203, 
204, his circumitances and character, ibid, 
George Augultus, prince, arrives in England, 8, 1s de- 
clared prince of Walcs, 11, the tories move to have 
a hundred thouſand pounds per ann. ſettled upon him, 
21, is made guardian of the realm, ibid. takes a progreſs 
through ſome part of the kingdom, 71, difference be- 
tween him and the king his father, 99, is ordered to 
quit St. James's, ibid. not appointed regent, and re- 
tires into the country, 123, who promoted this difference, 
137, the king 1s reconciled to him, 142 


Gibraltar; the Spaniards defire to have it reſtored, 135, 


Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, report of Spain giving ſome 
places in Peru in exchange for them, 144, thoſe places 
abſolutely yielded by Spain to Great-Britain, 163, the 
reltitution of them inſiſted upon by Spain, 179, 190, 196, 
the Spaniards prepare to recover them, 192, 196, they 
make preparations for the ſiege of Gibraltar, and beſiege 
it actually, 202, whether there was a promile to reſtore 


It, 10977 198 


Gortz, baron, 74, feized, ibid. his letters, 75, &c. forms 


the project of making a peace between Sweden and Ruſ- 
ſia, 93, his letters publiſhed ibid. carries the K. of Swe— 


den the plan of peace between him and the czar, ibid. 


had an interview with the czar at Leo, 142, arreſted and 
put to death, | 8 | 
Gratton, Chailes Fitz-Roy D. of, appointed one of the 
lords-juitices of Ireland, 57, made colonel of the royal 
regiment of horle-guards, 71, made lord-licutenant of 
Ireland, 142, choſen knight of the garter, 164, made 


lord-chambeilain, 192 
Guernſey, Heneage Finch lord, created E. of Aylesford, 12 
Guy, Thomas, founds an hoſpital for incurables, 187 


Gyllemburg, count, the Swediſh refident, enters into a 
conſpiracy to ſet the pretender on the Engliſh throne, 73, 
ſecured, 74, author of a libel, 1bid. ſcheme of his con- 

ſpiracy, 75, extracts of his letters, ibid. &c, releaſed, 93 

Gabel taken by the Auſtrians, 262 

Gage, lord, his remarks on the convention with Spain, 232 


, general, carries off general Braddock, 313, detached 


to command the army before Niagara, 437, aſſiſts in the 
reduction of Montreal, | | 455 
Gages, count, his operations in Italy, 234 
Galiſoniere, M. de la, conducts the French armament to 
Minorca, 322, 324, his engagement with admiral Byng, 
ibid. after which he returns to Minorca, 325, and thence 


ſails bac to Toulon, | ibid. 
Gallas, count forbid the court, | 270 
Game, act concerning, palled, 5 293 
Gaming-houſes, acts relating to, 291, 341 
Ganjam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, | 304. 
Gardener, captain, Killed in an engagement with M. du 

Quetne, | | 362 
Gardiner, colonel, flain at Preſton-Pans, 259 


Gaſcoyne, ſir Criſp, his noble behaviour as a magiſtrate, 296 
Gayton, captain, aſſiſts in taſting Guadaloupe, | 


43% 
Geary, admiral, driven with fir Edward Hawke, by bad 


weather, into Torbay, 428 
Genoa, republic of, enters into a defenſive alliance with 
France, Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, 280 
Genoele expel the Auſtrians, 266, beſieged, :--- 369 
—— Mariners (two) murder the maſter and crew of an 
Englith veſſel, 424. 

CY 


po + 


George II. aſcends the throne, 20), ſtate, of the hatfon 
then, ibid. characters of his chief miniſters; ibid. debates 
concerning his civil liſt, ibid. changes and promotions 
in his miniſtry, 228, gets liberal ſupplies for foreign ſub- 
ſidies, 229, declines giving a particular anſwer to the 
commons addreſs for a diſtinct account of money charged 
for the ſecurity of trade, ibid. obtains a vote of credit, 
ibid. debates on his foreign ſubſidies, 210, addreſſed 
touching the Spaniſh depredations, ibid. obtains a vote 
of credit for an account of arrears due on the c1vil-liſt, 
211, ſets out for Hanover, to accommodate a difference 
between it and Pruflia, ibid. concludes a treaty with France 
and Spain at Seville, ibid. to which there are. objections 
in the houſe of lords, 212, empowered to prohibit loans 
to foreign princes, ibid. debates on his foreign ſubſi— 
dies, 213, treaty of Vienna between the emperor and 
him, 214, and between them and the king of Spain, ibid. 
violent oppoſition to his miniſtry, 215, he {trikes mr. 
Pulteney's name out of the liſt of privy-counſellors, &c. 
217, ſets out for Hanover, ibid. receives the inveſtiture 
of Bremen and Verden, 218, objections againſt an ad- 
dreſs to him on the ſituation of affairs, ibid. he is ad- 
dreſſed concerning 'the Spaniſh depredations, ibid. em- 
powered to augment the forces, 222, enabled to apply a 
large ſum from the ſinking- fund for the current ſervice, 

223, debates on his ſubſidy to Denmark, ibid. viſits 
Hanover, 224, ſends a fleet to Liſbon, ibid. empowered 
to borrow from the finking-tund, 225, goes to Germa- 
ny, 226, miſunderſtanding between him and the prince, 
ibid. gers a grant of one million to redeem South-Sea 
annuities, 227, breach between him and his fon, 229, his 
queen dies, ibid. addreſſed touching the Spaniſh depre- 
dations, 230, forbids his ſon's viſitors to appear at court, 
231, ſends a fleet to the Mediterranean, ibid. accommo- 
dates a difference between Deamark and Hanover, 1bid. 
concludes the convention with Spain, ibid. enabled to 
provide for his younger children, 233, his meſſage touch- 
ing a ſubſidy to Denmark, and power to augment the 
forces, ibid. grants letters of marque againſt Spain, 234, 
declares war againſt Spain, 235, obtains a vote of credit, 
ibid. vifits his German dominions, 236, takes a body of 

Heſſians into Britiſh pay, ibid. diſcontents againſt his 
miniſtry, 237, demands an extraordinary fupply, ibid. 
viſits Hanover, 239, for which he concludes a neutra- 
lity, and engages his vote for the elector of Bavaria, 240, 
his propoſal for a ſubſidy treaty to Sweden rejected, ibid. 
inactivity of his fleets, 241, changes in lus miniſtry, 243, 
reconciliation between him and his fon, ibid. he forms 
an army in Flanders, 245, accommodates a difference 
between Pruſſia and Hanover, ibid. the Daniſh court 
refuſes to renew the ſubſidy-treaty, with him, ibid. the 
attention of his miniſtry turned chiefly on the affairs of 
the continent, 246, takes a body of Heſſians and Hano- 
verians into Britiſh pay, ibid. concludes a treaty of mu- 
tual defence and guarantee with Pruſſia, ibid. he em- 
barks for Germany, 248, difference between Pruſſia and 
him as ele&or of Hanover, ibid. he defeats the French 

at Dettingen, 249, concludes a treaty with Auſtria and 
Sardinia at Worms, ibid. declares war againſt France, 
252, ſeparate article in the treaty of Hanau, with the 
emperor, in favour of Hanover, 253, makes alterations 
in his miniſtry, 256, agrees, in the treaty of Warſaw, to 
pay an annual ſubſidy to the king of Poland, ibid. viſits 
Hanover, ibid. convention between him and Pruſſia, 
ibid. he returns to England, on advice of an inſurrec- 
tion in Scotland, 258, convulſions in his miniſtry, 263, 
he gets a vote of credit, 264, fruitleſs conferences be- 
tween his miniſters, &c. and thole of France, at Breda, 

2607, gets 500,000). to enable him to proſecute the war 
with advantage, ibid. congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, be- 
tween his minitters, &c. and thoſe of France, &c. 271, 
gets another ſum for the vigorous proſecution of the war, 
ibid. he ſets out for Germany, ibid. peace concluded 
between him and the belligerent powers at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 272, returns from Hanover, 273, difference be- 
tween him and his eldeſt ſon widened, ibid. his ſpeech 
at opening the parliament, ibid. debate on the addreſs 
to him, 274, ſupplies granted him, ibid. his ſpeech at 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 277, he rejects the addrels of the 
univerſity of Oxford, ibid. interpoſes between Ruſſia and 
Sweden, 279, ſcandalous inſults offered to his ſubjects 
by the Moors, 289, his ſpeech to the parliament, ibid. 
ſubject of the debates on the addreſs to him, ibid. ſup- 
plies granted to him, 281, he harangues the parliament, 
and ſets out for Hanover, 283, interferes in the diſputes 
berween Ruſſia and Sweden, 284, endeavours to get the 
archduke Joſeph elected king of the Romans, ibid. grants 
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& ſubſidy to the electors of Bavaria, Mentz, and Cologn, 
ibid. lends the elector of Saxony money on a moitgage, 
ibid. concludes a treaty with Spain, 285, his ſpeech to 
the parliament, ibid. debates on the addreſs to him, ibid. 
&c. ſupplies granted him, 286, his meſſage to parliament 
concerning a regency, ibid. his ſpeech at the end of the 
ſeſſion, 288, he 1nterpoles 1n the difference between the 
czarina and king of Pruſſia, 289, and continues his in- 
trigues for electing a king of the Romans, ibid. grants a 
ſubſidy to the clector of Saxony, 290, his ſpeech at the 
opening the ſeſſion of parliament, ibid. ſupplies granted 
him, 291, motion for an addreſs againſt his ſubſidiary 
treaties, 292, he prorogues the parliament, ibid. and ſets 
out for Germany, ibid. diſputes between him and the 
king of Pruſſia, concerning Eaſt-Frieſland and the cap- 
ture of tome Pruſſian ſhips, ibid. he engages in a ſubfi- 
diary treaty with the elector palatine, 293, but is diſap- 
pointed in a deſign of getting a king of the Romans 
elected, ibid. his ſpeech at the meeting ot the parliament, 
ibid. ſupplies granted him, ibid. his harangue at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, 296, proceedings of the diet of the 
empire in the diſpute between him and the king of Prul- 
tia, relating to Eaſt-Frieſland, 267, in which he 1s ſup— 
ported by the queen of Hungary, ibid. his quarrel with 
the city of Munſter, ibid. he opens the ſeſion with a 
ſpeech, zor, ſupplies granted him, ibid. his ſpecch be- 
fore the diſſolution of the parliament, 302, he makes 
changes in his miniſtry, ibid. harmony reſtored in his 


family, ibid. he opens the new parliament by commil- 


tion, ibid. harangues the parliament, 309, ſupplies 
granted him, ibid. his new ſubſidies to Saxony and Bava- 


ria, in conſideration of Hanover, allowed by parliament, 


ibid. his meſſage to the commons on an apparent rupture 
with France, 310, he gets an additional ſupply, ibid. 


his ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, 311, he prepares 


tor war, ibid. motion againit his going to Hanover, ibid. 
he nominates a regency, ibid. and {-ts out for Germany, 
1b1d, rupture between him and France, 312, he gives 
orders for making general reprilals on the French, ibid. 


_ concludes an extrordinary treaty with Helle-Cattel in 


defence of Hanover, 316, he returns to England, and 
enters into a ſubſidiary treaty with Ruſha for the defence 
of his German dominions, ibid. he enters into a negotiation 
with Pruſſia, 317, ſtate of his navy, ibid. his ſpeech to 
the parliament, 318, and their remarkable addrefles, ibid. 
his anſwer to thoſe addrefles, ibid. alterations in his mi— 
niſtry, ibid. he concludes a treaty with Pruſſia, 320, his 
ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, ibid. his miniſter's an- 
ſwer to the French ſecretary's letter, ibid. he makes a 
requiſition of 6600 Dutch troops, 321, which the ſtates 
decline complying with, ibid. his meſtage to the parlia— 
ment, ibid. he imports Hanoverians and Heſſians, ibid. 
his proclamation concerning horſes and cattle in calc of 
an invaſion, 326, a mutual declaration of war between 
him and France, ibid. 327, he receives an addrets from 
the city of London on the conduct of his miniſters, ibid. 
his motives for the war in Germany, 332, meaſures taken 
by him and the king of Pruſſia, 333, his ſpeech at open- 
ing the parliament, 338, his mefſage concerning admi- 


ral Byng, 339, ſupplies granted to him, 339, 349, his 


meſſage concerning the German war, 340, and a farther 
ſupply, ibid. his harangue at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 345, 
petitions from lord Torrington and admiral Byng pre- 
ſented to him, 346, his meſſage concerning that admi— 
ral, ibid. he commands mr. Pitt and mr. Legge to re- 
ſign, 348, which occaſions clamours, ibid. and addreſſes 
to him, ibid. the queen of Hungary's and the czarina's 
anſwers to the propoſals for reſtoring the tranquillity of 
Germany, 358, his preparations for the detence of Ha- 
nover, 361, publiſhes a manifeſto, 1bid. he raiſes an 
army of Hanoverians, ibid. his electorate laid under 
contribution, 362, 363, convention for it at Cloſter-Se- 
yen, 364, his miniſters quit the Auſtrian dominions, 366, 
his miniſter's memorial to the Dutch, 372, letter to him 
from the king of Pruſſia, ibid. his anſwer thereto, 373, 
his reaſon as elector for taking up arms, ibid. his elec- 
toral miniſter diſmiſſed from Vienna, 374, bis ſpeech 


at the opening the ſeſſion of parliament, 375, remarks 
on it, ibid. ſupplies granted him, ibid. obſervations on 


them, 376, his meſſage to the commons, 377, confi- 
dence tepoſed in him with reſpect to the ſalaries of the 


Judges, ibid. his ſecond treaty with Pruſſia, ibid. he 


cloſes the ſeſſion by commiſſion, 381, makes vigorous 
preparation, ibid. his daughter, the princeſs Caroline, 
dies, 382, the adminiſtration of his electorate changed 
by the French, 394, decree of the Aulick council againſt 
Numb. 108. | | 


him as eleQor, 396, his miniſter's memorial in anſwer 
thereto, and the parallel publ.ſhed by the court of 
France, ibid. his electoral dominions aga n invaded by 
the French, 398, his electoral memorial to che diet of 
the empire, in anſwer to a decree of the Aulick council, 
405, his particular reply to the parallel pubhiſhed by the 
court of Verſailles, 406, he is alarmed with an invaſton 
from France, 407, his miniſter's anſwer to the Dutch 
charge againſt the Britiſh cruiſers, 408, and conference 
with them on that ſubject, 409, arts and ſciences not 
munificiently encouraged by h m or his miniſters, 411, 
he opens the ſeſſion of parliament by commiſſion, 412, 
borrows money as elector of Hanover, bid. remaiks on 
the ſpeech to parliament, 413, he concludes a third 
treaty with Prutha, ibid. addreiles of both houſes to him, 
ibid. reflexions on his Pruſſian alliance, ibid. ſupplies 
granted him, ibid. meflages from him to the commons, 
414, 422, he cloſes the ſeſſion by commiſſion, ibid. his 
army ſupplied with recruits by the bounty of ſeveral com- 
munities, 423, the death of his daughter, the princeſs of 
Orange, ibid. and grand-daughter, princeſs Elizabeth 
Caroline, ibid. his meſlages to the parliament concern- 


ing an unexpected invaſion from France, 427, addreſſes 


by the commons for a monument to general Wolfe, 443, 
his troops in America and Germany ſupplied with divers 
neceflaries by private contributions, ibid. memorial de- 
livered in his name by duke Louis of Brunſwick, 453, 
arret of the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, 
with the empcror's anſwer to it, ibid. his reception of 
the Dutch deputics, 454, his miniſter's memorial to the 
ſtates-general, ibid. with the counter- memorial by the 
French embatſador, ibid. he opens the ſeſſion of parha- 
ment by commitlion, 456, fubltance of the addreiles of 
both houſes to him, 457, ſupplies granted him, ibid. 
with reflections, 458, he is enabled to make leaſes in 
Cornwall, 463, he cloſes the ſeſſion of parliament by 


commiſſion, 464, remarks on his miniſtiy's neglect of 


of the ſcope of the war, 465, captures by his and the 
French cruiſers, 470, he defrays the charge of four aſtro- 
.nomers to the Fait-Indies, 478, ſends an embaſſador ex- 
traordinary to Portugal, 479, his miniſter's memorial to 
the Dutch concerning their hottibties in Bengal, ibid. 
he is offered Breda by the tftatcs-generai for holding a 
congreſs, 480, Auſtrian miniſter's auſwer to his memo- 
rial delivered at the Hague, by duke Louis of Brunſ- 
wick, ibid. his electoral dominions invaded by the French, 
483, his memorial to the diet at Ratiſbon concerning his 
being threatened with the ban of the empire, and the 
clector of Cologn's conduct, 468, his death, 490, cha- 
rafter, ibid. re-capitulation of the principal events of 
his reign, ibid. lamentation for his death, 491, ſtate 


of commerce during his reign, ibid. of religion and phi- 


loſophy, ibid. of fanaticiſm, ibid. of metaphyſics and 
medicine, 492, of agriculture, ibid. of mechanics, ibid. 
of genius, ibid. of muſic, 493, painting, ibid. and ſculp- 
ture, ibid. diſpoſition of the forces and navy a little be- 
fore his death, N ibid. &c. 
George III. born, 230, an act for the ſettlement of a re- 
gency, in caſe of his ſucceeding to the crown in his mi- 


nority, 287, congratulations on his majority, : 4264 
Georgia, the colony of, ſettled, 217, deſcribed, 308 
Geriah, Angria's fort, taken, 332 
German officers employed in America, ; 319 


——— war, the motives of, 333, reflections on, 337, 339, 
375» 370» 377+ 395, 357, 392, 394, 452, 458 


Gibbon, mr. a clauſe of his ſpeech, 242 
Gibſon, mr. proceedings againſt, _ 288 
Gilchriſt, captain, his ſucceſs, 375, 426, he is diſabled by 
a grape-ſhot, | ibid. 
Gin act paſſed, 225, repealed, 247 
Gingins, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, 305 
Giſors, count de, killed at Crevelt, 397 
Giſt, mr. his indirect conduct in America, 300 
Glaſgow, magiſtrates of, gets a gratuity of 10, l. 274 
Glatz, reduced by general Laudhon, 485 
Glengar”'s caſtle plundered and deſtroyed, 263 
Glover, mr. pleads the cauſe of the London merchants be- 
fore the commons, 243 
Gold coin, order concerning, with remarks, 422 
plate, dealers in, taxes upon, 418 
Gordon, duke of, attends the duke of Cumberland at Aber- 
deen, | | 262 
„lord Lewis, defeats Macleod and Culcairn at In- 
verary, | 261 
——, admiral, beſieges Dantzick, 222 
————, major, RE major Brereton, 444 
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Gore, captain, killed, Ih 445 
Goree, unſucceſsfully attacked, 389, but reduced, 392 


Gotha taken by the combined army of France and the em- 


pire, | | 368 
Gottingen ſurrendered to the French, 363, evacuated, 396, 
repoſſeſſed by them, 398, 448, and abandoned, 449, re- 


taken by them, 483 
Gower, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf againſt the miniſtry, 
211, 238, created lord privy-ſeal, 244, 250, 


Gramont, counteſs of, a French ſhip of war, taken, 375 
Granby, marquis of, (duke of Rutland's ſon) compliment- 
ed by prince Ferdinand at Minden, 449, conducts the 


- Britiſh cavalry at Warbourg, 482, his account of that 


action, ibid. 

Grant, ſir Archibald, expelled the houſe of commons, 216 

, colonel, killed at fort St. Lazar, 239 

— , colonel, defeated and taken near Fort du Queſne, 
8 

—— general, detached by general Fouquet, 485 


Granville (Carteret) earl of, refigns the ſeals 255, which 


he re- accepts, and again gives up, 263, his remarks on 


the bill for the Britiſh fiſhery, 283 
Graves, captain, his ſucceſs, | 4.26 
Greenwich magazine, act for removing, 461, bill for the 

more effectual ſecuring the payment of prize-money, &c. 


to the hoſpital of, 464 
— , man of war taken, 374 
Grenville, mr. his motion concerning continental connex- 

tlons, = | 251 
——, captain, killed at fea, 270 


——, hon. George, oppoſes the reduction of the num 


ber of ſeamen, 286, conſtituted treaſurer of the navy, 
302, his motions in favour of the ſeamen, 343, 379 
„ hon. James, appointed a commiſſioner of the trea- 


fury, | 348 


„general, conducts a re-enforcement to the allied 
army, 383, ſignaliſes himſelf at Corbach, ibid. 
Guadaloupe, iſland, deſcribed, 432, an account of the re- 
duction of it by commodore Moore and general Hopſon, 
: | ibid. 
Gueldres, beſieged bythe French, 357, 361, capitulates, 366 
Guernſey, lord, oppoſes the extention of the penalties of 
treaſon, 252 
Halifax, Charles, Montague lord, made one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, 11, created E. of Halifax, 12, and 


knight of garter, ibid. his character of bilhop Burnet, 19, 
his death and character, 22 


Hanmer, fir Thomas, his ſpeech upon preſenting the civil 


liſt and lottery bills, 
Harcourt, fir Simon, obtains a pardon for lord Boling- 
bröke, | | | 179 
Harley, Robert, goes to wait upon K. George at Greenwich, 
but is not taken notice of, 8, erects a chamberlain's court 
in Scotland, 9, attends at the king's coronation, 12, his 
conduct very extraordinary, 18, takes his ſeat in the 
houſe of lords, 20, impeached of high-treaſon, 24, his 
ſpeech in his own defence, 27, he is carried to the Tower, 
ibid. debate in the houſe of commons on his anſwer, 28, 
preſents a petition to the houſe of lords, 94, his trial, 
ibid. he is diſcharged, 96, forbid the court, ibid. excep- 
ted out of the act of grace, 97, his ſpeech upon the mut1- 
ny-bill, 104, and on the repeal of the ſchiſm- bill, 118, is 
againft the peerage-bill, 121, he dies, 183, his rn, 
| | ibid. 
Highlanders in Scotland do not declare themſelves, but 
provide powder and ball, 17, attempt to ſurprize Edin- 
burgh-Caſtle, 31, cannot be perſuaded to enter England, 
41, had been tutored by the E. of Wintoun, and told, 
that if they entered England, they would be all cut to 
pieces, or taken and fold for ſlaves, ibid. diſguſted at 
being joined with papiſts in Lancaſhire, 42. See Rebels. 
Act for diſarming them, 187 
Hiſtory, modern, profeſſors of it founded, 183 
Hoadley, Benjamin, biſhop of Bangor (now of Wincheſter) 
publiſhes his preſervative and ſermon, 91, repreſentation 
of the convocation about them, with his anſwer, ibid. &c. 
his ſpeech in parliament, In , 
Hoſier, Francis, fails with a ſquadron to the Weſt-Indies, 


| ; 130 
Habeas corpus act, proceedings on, 1 380 
Haddick, general, lays Berlin under contribution, 368, un- 


dertakes the ſiege of Torgau, 403, which he is forced to 
abandon, 404, Joins the imperial army, and 1s worſted 
by the Pruſſians at Corbitz, 1 55, 


Haddock, admiral ſent to the Mediterranean, 230, the Spa- 
niſh and French fleets paſs by him unmoleſted, 241 
Haines, , perpetrates ſeveral murders, but efcapes, 424 
Haldane, colonel, attends general Hopſon to the Weſt- 
Indies, | 31 
„captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of Pondicherry, 489 
Haldemane, colonel, detaches to la Galette, 475 
Hale, colonel, gratified with preſents for bringing the news 
of the ſurrender of Quebeck, | 442 
Halket, ſir Peter, killed, = 313 
Halifax, Montague, EK. of, ſignaliſes himſelf by his oppoſi- 
tion to the miniſtry, 237, promotes the ſettlement of No- 


va-Scotia, | 277 
—— town, in Nova-Scotia, founded, 278 
Halſey, captain, hanged for murder, Wis 


Hamburgh menaced by the French and Auſtrian courts, 366 
Hamilton, duke of, petitions the houſe of lords againſt the 
election of the Scottiſh peers, „„ 
„count, his declaration in name of the Swedes on 
his invading Pruffian Pomerania, 371, he is forced to re- 
treat, 353, his progreſs in Pomerania, 405, he throws up 
his commiſſion, | ibid. 
| „mr. governor of Pennſylvania, his propoſal for the 
lafety of the Britiſh traders on the Ohio, 300, diſagree- 
ment between him and the aſſembly, 313, he concludes a 
treaty with the Delaware Indians, 330, aſſiſts at a treaty 
with ſeveral tribes of Indians at Eaſton, 435 
Handel, George Frederick, his death, | 42 
Hanover taken by the French, 362, 363, the adminiſtrati- 
on of it changed by them, 394, the duke de Randan's 
generous and humane conduct there, 396, it is abandon- 
ed by the French, ibid. who enter the dominions of it 
again, 399, 448, and evacuate them, 549, complaints of 
its army violating the neutrality of the Dutch territories, 
454, its territories repoſſeſſed by the French, 483 
Hanoverian forces, debates concerning, 247, 453, brought 
into England, 321, ſent bac to their own country, 338 


 Hardwicke, lord, created chancellor, 226, defends the con- 


vention with Spain, 233, propoſes the extenſion of the 
penalties of treaſon, 252, frames the marriage- act, 294, 
created an earl, | | 302, 
Hardy, fir Charles, returns from Cape-Breton, 392, driven 
with admira] Hawke by bad weather into Torbay, 428 
Harland, captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, 427 
Harleian collection of manuſcripts purchaſed by parlia- 
ment, 296 


Harley, lord, earl of Oxford's fon, his motion concerning 


the Jews, | 301 
Harper, Janet, her great age, | 25 
Harche, general, commands a body of Auſtrians in Sileſia, 
402, forms the ſiege of Neils, 403, which he is obliged 
to abandon * | > 404. 
Harrington, colonel, Stanhope, created lord, and ſecretary 
of ſtare, 210, earl and preſident of the council, 243, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, | | 264. 


Harriſon, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arethuſa, 426 
Hartington, marquis of, D. of Devonſhire's ſon, his govern- 


ment of Ireland, 320. See Devonſhire. 
Harvy, major, ſent to ſummon Niagara, | 437 
Haviland, colonel, detached againſt the Iſle au Noix,'475, 
aſſiſts in the reduction of Montreal, 476 


Havre-de:Grace bombarded by admiral Rodney, 427 


Hawke, fir Edward, defeats the French at ſea, 270, ſent on 
a cruiſe, 312, 316, and to ſuperſede adm. Byng, 4323, he 
ſails to Minorca, 325, his operations in the Mediterranean, 
326, and expedition againſt Rochefort, 348, he fails for 

the bay of Biſcay, 383, diſtreſſes the French marine in 
Baſque road, and at the iſle of Rhe, 362, fails with lord 
Anſon to the bay of Biſcay, 384, blocs up the harbour of 
Breſt, 428, he is driven by ſtreſs of weather into Torbay, 
ibid. from whence he fails, and falls in with M. de Con- 
flans' ſquadron, ibid. over which he obtains a complete 
victory, 429, he 1s gratified with a penſion, and his merit 
approved by the parliament, ibid. his operations in the 


bay of Quiberon, 477 
Hawley, general, worſted at Falkirk, 261 
Hay, lord Charles, ſails for America, | 351 

„dr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, 3248 


Hendrick, an Indian chief, killed, 314 
Henley, lord, oppoſes a miniſteriaFmotion concerning the 
Weſtminſter election, 288, appointed lord-keeper, 348, 
high- ſteward at the trial of E. Ferrers, 8146 
Henry, prince of Pruſſia, his bravery at the battle of Prague, 
59, and Kolin, 361, brings off the rear of the Priiſhans 
rom Litmeritz, 365, is wounded at Roſbach, 30, gets 
the command of a ſeparate army, 399, is in danger of be- 


„ 
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ipg ſurrounded, 401, until re-enforced by his brother, 
ibid. he penetrates into Bohemia, 450, enters Franconia, 
and obliges the imperial army to retire, ibid. makes a 
forced march, and ſurpriſes general Vehla, 452, relicves 
Breflau, / | 486 
Henſey, dr. Florence, convicted of treaſon, 410, pardon- 
ed, | 5 | ibid. 
Heritable juriſdiction, &c. in Scotland abolihed, 267 
Hernhutters, their tenets, | 492 
Heros French man of war deſtroyed, 429 
Herring filhery erected, 282, laws for the improvement of, 
3 | 341 
Hervy, lord vice-chamberlain, fome account of, 215, called 
up to the houſe of peers, 222, diveſted of his polt of 
privy-ſeal, 248, oppoſes the continuation of the penalties 
of treaſon, 252 
——, captain, re-enforces admiral Byng, 322, deſtroys a 
French ſhip at Malta, . 
Heſſe-Caſlel, prince of, marries the princeſs Mary, 236, ar- 
rives in Scotland, | 262 
- , Wm. landgrave of, precautions taken by him 
on his ſon's turning Roman chatholick, 308, his advan- 
tageous treaty with Britain, 316, he tends a bouy of his 
troops into England, 321, his territories taken pofleſſion 
of by the French, 363, the Swediſh anfwer to lus memo- 
rial, 372, decree of che Aulick council againſt him, ibid. 
plan of a treaty propoſed by him to France, 395, remarks 
on that plan and his conduct, ibid. his intended detecti- 
on prevented by a new turn of affairs, ibid. his territories 
evacuated by the French, 397, who re-invade them, 398, 
he gets a large ſum belides his fublidy from Britain, to- 
falicitate his return to his dominions, 414, his capual 
taken by the French, 447, and evacuated, 449, ariet of 
the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the 
emperor's anſwer, 453, his death, 480 
, Frederick, ſucceeds to the landgraviate of, 


ps 


480, exactions in his territories by the French, 451, his 


TS . 
capital poſſeſſed by them, ” 483 
Heſſian troops diſputes about, 209, 210, brought into Ung— 

land, 321, bill for quartering them, 341 
Hewſon, his conſpiracy at New-York, | 244 
Highland dreſs aboliſhed, 271 


Highlanders, their bravery and loſs at Ticonderoga, 391 a 
detachment of them ſent to the Wett-indies, 431, they 
aſſiſt in taking Guadsloupe, 433, ſent to North-Ame- 
rica, 435, ſome of their feats at Quebeck, 440, 441, 474, 
La Gallette, 475, Ey bach, 480, Warbourg, 482, at Zi- 


erenberg, | | ibid. 
High- treaſon, bill enlarged, 2532, its penalties prolonged, 
ibid. its laws enforced in the Highlands, 271 
 Highwavs,—Sce Wheels. k 
Hill, major, fignalites himfelf at Corbach, 270 
Hillſborough, (Hill) earl of, appointed comptroller of the 
houſhold, 302 


Holbourne, admiral, ſent with a ſquadron to North- Ame- 
rica, 311, 351, arrives at Hallifax, 352, makes two trips 
to Louiſbourg, 353, where his fleet ſuffers greatly by a 
burricane, ibid. he returns to England, ibid. 

Holderneſſe (D'Arcy) E. of, continued ſecretary of Rate, 302 

Holmes, admiral, his engagement with a French ſquadron, 
330, he compels the French to EVACUATE Embden, 333, 
fails to Cape-Breton, 437, his operations againſt Quebeck, 
440, 441, 442, thanked by the houſe of commons, 443, 
his conduct and ſucceſs at Jamaica, 477 

Holſtein Beck, Frederick, prince of, killed at Prague, 359 

Holſtein-Gottorp, George, prince of, his activity at Nor- 
kitten, 367, he is ſent to harraſs the Rufhans, ibid. de- 
ſpached to the relief of Pruſſian Pomerania, 371, TC-Cn- 
forces the allied army, 396, his ſtation in the battle of 

Creveldt, 397, diſlodges a body of the French from Frey- 
inſtenau, 447, his behaviour at Minden approved, 449, 
he repulſes M. de St. Germain at Erſdorf, 481 


Holwell, mr. his defence at Calcutta, and cruel uſage there, 


9 


| Home, E. of, commander of the Glaſgow regiment, 261 


Hood, captain, takes the Bellona, | 426 


Hopſon, general, ſent to North-America, 351, and to the 


Weſt-Indies, 431, his operations at Martinique, ibid. &c. 


and at Guadaloupe, 432, where he dies, | 433 
Horn, count, worſts the French at Eglen, 368 
Horn, William Andrew, detection of a murder committed 

by him, : | | 46 ; 
Hotham, captain, his ſucceſs, _ 42 


Hume, captain James, killed in a naval engagement, 
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the iſle of Aix, ibid. conducts the marine armament ſent 
againſt St. Maloes, 384, Cherbourg, ibid. and to the 
neighbourhood of St. Maloes, 385, he puronites mr. Ir- 
win in his ſcheme for finding the longitude, 425, his ope- 
rations in the bay of Quiberon, 478 

, Colonel, his operations at Quebeck, 441 
Hudton's-bay, attempt to open the commerce to, 276 
Hughes, captain, his ſucceſs, 426, ſails with a {quadron to 


re- enſorce commodore Moore, 431, returus to England, 


3 | 435 
Hughley reduced by admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, 354 
Huguely, in the Eatt-Indies, deſcribed, 242 


Hulten, general, his operations in Bohemia, 450, he marches 
with count Dohna into Poland, 45, he envanxcs Part of 
the imperial army, 487, abandons Berlin, ibid. joins the 
king's army, 488 

Za 393 

Hungary, queen of, her dominions invaded by Pruſſa, 230, 
239, her territories partitioned by treaty between France 
and Pruſſia, among Saxony, Bavaris, and Pruſſia, 240, 
fidelity of her Flungarians, ibid. convention between her 
and Pruſfta, 244, with the emperor, 248, her doininions 
invaded by Pruffia, 254, treaty between her and Saxony. 
and the young election of Bavaria, 246, and Pruſſia, ibid. 
her hereditary dominions ſecured by the peace of Aix-Ja- 

Chapelle, 272, oppohtion in the Britiſh parliament to her 
demand of her arrcais,: 274, her mernal-condu&, 280 
her declaration concerning the di{putes betwrer 
and Sweden, 284, propolals tor electing her eldeſt fon 
king of the Eontans, 28.4, 289, 293, ſhe fapports the elec- 

tor,of Hanover's pretentions to Eait-Frieſtand, 297, treaty 
between her and the duke of Modena, ibid. ſhe liſtens to 
the French propoſals, 346, retuies auxiliaries to England, 

317, treaty. between her, France, and Ruſſia, 332, ſhe 

endeavours to fruſtrate the K. of Prutta's deſigns, 335, 

her an{wer to that prince's demands, ibid. her kingdom 
of Bohenua invaded by his troops, 335, her army fights. 
the Pruſſian at Lowolchutz, ibid. ſhe demands from Bri- 
tain and Holland their ſtipulated ſuccours, 336, two ar- 

mies ſent to her aſſiſtance by the king of France, 336, 

one of which {cifes ſeveral places belonging to Pruſſia for 

lier ule, 357, the czarina ſends an army, and equips. a 

fleet, tor ter alillance, 336, Kirtuithes between her troops 
and the Pruſhans on the frontiers of Bohemia, 357, her 
an{wer to the Britiſh propotals, 358, ber kingdom of Bo— 
hemia is a ſecond time wraded by the K. of Pruſſia, ibid. 
her troops defeated ar Kichenberg, ibid. and near Prague, 
ibid. &c. but rout the Pruſſians at Kolin, 360, {ſhe recalls 
her miniſters from London, and. orders: the Britiſh mi- 
niſters to quit her dominions, 366, ſhe cuts off the com- 
munication between Ohend, &c. and England, ibid. her 
rcaſons for fo doing, ibid. ſhe admits French garriſons 
into Oftend and Newport, ibid. threatens Hamburgh, 
ibid. recerves the revenues of Cleves and la Marcke, 267, 
her forces defeat the Pruſſians at Goerlitz, 368, and lay 
Berlin under contribution, ibid. they rout the Prufſhans 
near Breſlaw, and take ſome places in Sileſia, 370, her 
kingdom of Bohemia laid under contribution, ibid. her ar- 
my is defcarcd at Litla, ibid. ſhe loſes Silehia,g7 1, dilmitles 
the Hanoverian miniſter, 374, her dominions of Bohe- 
mia, Glatz, and Moravia invaded by the Prufſians, 399, 
her troops force the K. of Pruſſia to abandon the fiege of 
Olmutz, 400, they ſ{urprite and defeat him at Hochkir- 
chen, 402, &c. her reſcript to the ſcveral courts of the 
empire, 405, the elector of Hanover's memorial to the 
imperial diet with reſpect to his ſervices to her, ibid. the 
title of apoſtolical queen conferred upon her by pope 
Benedict XIV. 406, ſkirmiſhes between her troops and the 
allies, 450, her dominions of Bohemia invaded by prince 
Henry of Pruſſia, ibid. altercations between her and the K. 
of Pruſſia, ibid. part of her army're-enforces the Ruſſians 
before the battle of Cuneridort, 451, her troops worſted 
at Corbitz, Hyerſwerda and Pretſch, ibid. they ſurround 
and take the Pruſſian army under general Finck, 453, and 
that under general Diercke, ibid. her anſwer to the Eng- 
liſh and Pruſhan memorial concerning a congreſs, 480, 
advantages gained by her forces over the Pruſſians in 
Saxony, 485, they defeat an army of Prufſians at Land- 
ſhut and reduce Glatz, ibid. are worlted ar Lignitz, 487, 
and under general Beck, ibid. they take poſleſſion of Ber- 
lin, ibid. her army defeated af Torgau, 488 
Hunger, a deplorable inſtance of at ſea, 425 
Hunter, Thomas Orby, eſq. appointed a lord of the admi- 


iti | | % | | 348 
ee e —_— 3 = OY 390 Hulike, general, his conduct at Falkirk 261 
3 lord, his engagement with part of a French ſquadron, Huchinſonians, their principles, 492 


311, ſent in purſuit of a French man of war, 349, reduces Huzzen, captain, his {tation at Quebeck, 474 
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Hynde Cotton, ſir John, his ſpeech on the ſeptennial act, 
221, and on the army, 229, accepts a place, 255 
Hyndford (Carmichael) E. of mediates the treaty of Breſ- 
lau between Pruſſia and Hungary, 244, concludes a trea- 
ty for a body of Ruſhans, | | 250 


| 


Jacobites, promote addreſſes for diſſolving the union, 15, 
carry on their deſigns in Scotland with ſecrecy and order, 
28, importune the L. Kenmure to take arms for the pre- 
tender, 35, their number increaſes, 70 


Janſſen, fir Theodore, expelled the houſe of commons, and 


taken into cuſtody, 1 54, his information before the com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons, 156, Horatio Walpole 
and fir Richard Steele ſpeak in his tavour, 139 
Jekyll, fir Joſeph, his ſpeech in favour of the E. of Oxford, 
23, 26, and of the D. of Ormond, 24, prepares a bill to 
attaint ſeveral of the rebels, 59, is one of the ſelect com- 


mittee for the South-Sea affair, 152, made one of the 


commiſſioners of the great- ſeal, 188 
Jennings, fir John, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, | | | II 
Jerſey, William Villiers E. of, a warrant iſſued out to ap- 
prebend him, | | 31 
Hay, Archibald Campbell E. of, cauſes K. George to be 
proclaimed in Scotland, 4, faves Inverary from falling 
into the hands of the rebels, 38, removed from all his 
employments, 69, made lord privy-ſeal for Scotland, 163 
Invaſion; an invaſion deſigned from Sweden, 74, &c. 
Ireland, great number X papiſts there to be dreaded, q, 
. Wood's halt-pence coined for that kingdom, and great 
uneaſineſs about them, 180 
Jacobites, their intrigues, 5 2615 288, Kc. 
Jabnus, baron takes ſeveral places in Sileſia from the Pruſ- 
ſians, 367, is driven by M. de la Mothe Fouquet out of 
Glatz, 399, intercepts the convoy deſigned for the Puſ- 
ſian army before Olmutz, „„ Abpid. 
Jamaica, deliberations concerning the ſugar-trade of, 274, 
enquiry into admiral Knowles's management there, 345, 


inſurrection of the negroes there, 476, regulations in that 
iſland, 5 . 476 
Jamonville, M. put to death, 308 


Janſeniſm, diſturbances in France, on account of, 280, 292, 


. 209, 309, 312, 338, 407 
Jefferies, lieutenant-colonel, his gallantry in defence of St. 


Philip's fort, 325 
Jekyl, fir Joſeph, his ſpecch on foreign mercenaries, 210 
, Captain, his operations at Guadaloupe, 4.32 
Jenkins, captain, his ear cut off by the Spaniards, 232 


Jennings, colonel, his behaviour at Carrickfergus, 471, for 
which he is thanked by the Iriſh houſe of commons, ibid. 
Jeſuits, their eſtates in Portugal ſequeſtered, for a conſpi— 
racy, againſt the king, 156, their army routed at Para- 
C 474 
Jews, an act for the naturalization of them paſſed, 294, re- 
pealed, 301, motion for repealing a former act in fayour 
of them, | ibid. 
Ilay (Campbell) E. of, oppoſes the penſion- bill, 214, his 
ſentiments of Porteous's murder, 227, he defends the 
convention with Spain, 233, becomes D. of Argyle, 252 
Ilcheſter, Stephen Fox, created lord, 238 
Imhoff, general, defeats M. de Chevret at Meer, 398, re- 
takes Munſter, | | 449 
Imperialiſts.— See empire, | 
Impriſonment of debtors, when authoriſed, 420,—See 
debtors, : 3 
Inquiry into the charitable corporation, 216, ſale of the E. 
of Derwentwater's eſtate, 217, the produce of the directors 


of the South-Sea eſtates, 219, the election of the Scottiſh 


peers, 224, E. of Orford's conduct, 243 
Invincible man of war loſt, 383 
John V. K. of Portugal, his death and character, 285 


Johnſon, fir William, undertakes an expedition againſt Crown- 
Point, 314, encamps at Lake-George, ibid. where he is. 
attacked by the French, ibid. and entirely defeats them, 
ibid. he retreats, 315, reward beſtowed upon him ibid. 
his deputy aſſiſts in effecting an alliance with the In- 
dians, 435, of whom he aſſembles a confiderable num- 
ber, 437, he defeats the French near Niagara, and reduces 
the fortreſs, ibid. remarks on his conduct, ibid. he aſſiſts 
at the reduction of Montreal, 475, 476 

, mr. murdered, 1 468 

Joſeph, K. of Portugal, his acceſſion, 285, ſome account of 
his internal conduct, 292, 3zoq, his reſtrictions on the Bri- 
tiſh commerce, ibid. dreadful earthquake at his capital, 
318, attempt againſt his life, 407, neutrality of his coaſts 
violated by the Engliſh, 427, detection agd puniſhment 


Kent, Henry de Grey earl 
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of the conſpirators againſt him, 456, miſunderſtanding 
between him and the pope, 479, receives ſatisfaction for 
the inſult of his neutrality, _ ibid. 
, archduke, ſcheme for electing him king of the 
Romans, 282, 289, 293 


Ireland, diſputes in, concerning prerogative and privilege, 


302, which are compoſed, 320, it is threatened with a 
French invaſion, 428, 429, loyalty of the catholicks there, 
ibid. dangerous inſurrection on an apprehenſion of an 
union with Britain, ibid. invaſion there by M. Thurot, 

| 471 

Iriſh wool, and woollen yarn, allowed to be imported 0 
England, 294, ſalted beef, pork, and butter allowed to 
be imported, 459, and cattle and tallow; 417, remarkable 
adventure of five mariners, | 472 

Iron, proceedings on the bill for encouraging the importa— 
tion of, from North-America, 282, 342, 

Irroquois.— See Five Nations 

Irwin, mr. his ſcheme for finding the longitude at fea, 425 

Judges reflexion on the grant for the augmentation of their 
ſalaries, 377, proceedings on the bill for augmenting their 
ſalaries, _ 419 

Juſte, French man of war loſt, 429 

Juſtices of the peace, reflections on, 291, 294, 319, 341 

Juſtifying proofs, . publiſhed by authority at Berlin, 336, 
337, remarks on them, ibid. 

K. 

Kelly, George, alias Johnſon, taken up, 170, burns his 
papers, ibid. employed in the conſpiracy, 175, bill to 
inflict pains and penalties on him, | ibid. 

Kenmure, William Gordon lord vitcount, takes up arms 
for the pretender, 35, his character, 37, taken priſoner 

at Preſton, 44, brought to the bar of the houie of lords, 
and pleads guilty, 59, condemned, ibid. great interceſ- 
ſion in his behalf, ibid. executed, 60 

Kennet, White, his advertiſements about the biſhop of Ban- 
gors ermony ec E- „ 1 

of, made one of the lords of the 
bedchamber, 12, lord- ſteward of the houſhold, 69 

King, ſir Peter, made a congratulatory ſpeech to K. George 
on his public entry, 8, appointed chief quſtice of the 
common: pleas, 15, made {peaker of the houſe of lords, 
lord-keeper, and baron of Ockham, _ 186 

Kingſton, William Pierpoint D. of, appointed keeper of 
the privy-ſeal, | | 72 

Kinnoul, George Hay lord, engagcd in the rebellion, 29, 
impriſoned, | EEO 

Knight, Robert, caſhier of the South-Sea company, exa- 
mined by the lords, 153, withdraws out of the kingdom, 
ibid, proclamation to apprehend him, 154, his books 
and papers ſecured, and the whole account relating to 
him, | ibid. 155 

Keene, fir Benjamin, his negotiation at Madrid, 285, 30g, 
his memorial there, | 317 

Keith, veldt-mareſchal, wounded at Oczakow, 229, ſent 
with an army into Sweden, 249, conducts the Pruſſian 
army into Bohemia, 335, bis gallantry at the battle of 
Lowoſchutz, ibid. he accomranies the king of Pruſſia a 
ſecond time into Bohemia, 358, inveſts Prague, 359, op- 
poles the king of Pruſſia's attacking count Daun at Ko- 
lin, 360, brings off the rear of the Pruſſians after that 
action, 361, encamps at Leitmeritz, 365, accompanies 
the king to Erfurth, 368, left commander at Leipzig, 
369, detached into Saxony and Bohemia, 370, conducts 
the firſt column of the Pruſſians into Moravia, 399, ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the ſiege of Olmutz, ibid. he 
brings off the artillery from Olmutz, 400, puts to flight 
an incommoding Auſtrian party on the hills of Hollitz, 
ibid. ſuſtains the Auſtrian's chief attac at Hochkirchen, 
402, a particular account of his behaviour and death 


there, e ibid. 
„ major, ſignalizes himſelf at Eybach, 480 
——, mr. ordered to quit Vienna, 366 


Kempenfelt, captain, brings a re-enforcement to the garri- 
ſon of Madras, 443 
Kennedy, captain, his bravery, 2 471 
Keppel, commodore, ſent to demand ſatisfaction of the 
Algerines, 280, aſſiſts in concluding a treaty with Tri- 
poly and Tunis, 292, detached in, pꝓurſuit of a French 
man of war, 349, takes Goree, 392, re-enforces Sene- 
gal, ibid. 
Kerſin, M. de, his attempt upon Cape-Coaſt-caſtle, 353, 
his engagement with three Britiſh men of war, 382 
Khevenhuller, count, his proceeding in Bavaria, 244, re- 
enforces prince Charles of Lorraine, 245, concludes a 
convention between the emperor and Hungary, 248 
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Kilby, Chriſtopher, his contract for the forces in North-. 


America approved of by the commons, 345 
Kilmarnock (Boyd) earl of, joins the young chevalier, 260, 
taken priſoner, 263, and ſent to London, ibid. tried, 
ibid. and beheaded, | ibid. 
King, dr. cloſes the ceremony of the inſtallation of the earl 
of Weſtmorland, at Oxford, with an elegant. oration, 425 
„captain, re-enforced in Oſwego, 315 
Kingſley, general, his bravery at Minden, 449 
Kingſton, in Jamaica, contentions concerning it and Spa— 
niſh-Town, | 345 
Kinnoul, Hay, earl of, ſent embaſſador to Portugal, 458 
Kirkpatrick, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, 


30 
. . . . by, 
Knight, captain, his ſucceſs, 426 
Knolls, licutenant, his bravery and death, 472 


Knowles, admiral, his operations in the Weſt-Indies, 2 50, 
his trial for miſbehaviour, 251, and ſentence, 339, en— 
quiry into his conduct, as governor of Jamaica, 345, he 
is detached to take the iſle of Aix, 349, retards the attac, 
by ſending two ſhips to give chaſe to a French man of 
war, ibid. he is entruſted with the demolition of the 
works at Aix, ibid. he objects againſt attempting fort 
Fouras, 350, a piece of fortification planned by him de- 
ſtroyed, | 


| 399 
Konigſeg, count, aſſiſts the grand duke in defeating the 
Turks, 231, deteated at Reichenberg, | - 358 

: BK 


Lambert, fir John, ordered to be taken into cuſtody, 154 
Lamberti, marquis de, the D. of Lorrainc's miniiter for- 
bidden the court, and goes to Oxford, 14 
Land- forces; debates upon the bill for regulating them, 4 
Land- tax bill, debate about the preamble of it, 61 
Lanſdown, George Granville lord vifcount, taken into cul- 
tody, | EK 31 
Law, John, account of him, 144, kills Beau Wilſon, ibid. 
author of the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, and made comptroller 
of the finances in France, ibid. comes to. England, and 
pleads his pardon, | 165 
Lawſon, fir Gilfrid, his ſpceches in parliament, 81, 116, 
made groom of the king's bed- chamber, — 142 
Layer, Chriſtopher, apprehended, and makes his eſcape, 
170, retaken and committed to the Tower, ibid, brought 
to his trial, and found guilty, 174, reprieved from time 


to time, ibid. examined by a committce of the houſe of 


commons, ibid. his trial publiſhed, ibid. report of the 
committee appointed to examine him, ibid. executed, ib. 
 Lechmere, Nicholas, received by K. George with particu- 

lar marks of favour, 8, made follicitor-general, 15, im— 
peaches the E. of Derwentwater, 48, chairman of the 
committee to draw up articles againſt the ſeven impeach- 


ed lords, ibid. prepares a bill for attainting ſeveral of 


the rebels, 59, moves tor a proclamation, offering a par- 
don to thoſe that were in arms in Scotlahd, ibid. moves 
for a clauſe to exclude penſioners from parhament, 66, 
made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 94, made at- 
torney-general, 107, quarrel between him and tir Wil- 
liam Thompſon, 138, is one of the ſecret committee, 152 
Lede, marquis de, takes Sardinia, 99, lands in Sictly, 110, 
admiral Byng's letter to him, ibid. advances againſt Me- 
lazzo, 113, raiſes ſome regiments in Sicily, 114, account 
of him, 125, retires to Franca-Villa, ibid. is in the battle 
there; ibid. makes a ſhew of attacking the Imperialiſts, but 
fortifies Caſtro Giovane, 130, being hard preſſed by the 
Imperialiſts, he makes overtures for evacuating Sicily, 
131, figns conventions for evacuating Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, 3 i 133 
Leeds, Peregrine Oſborne D. of, his proteſts, 13 


Leghorn to remain a free port, 107 
Leiceſter, John Sidney, E. of, made conitable of Dover- 

Caſtle, 98 
Levellers in Scotland, 184 


Lewis XIV. K. of France, forced to abandon the pretender, 
4, promiſes to maintain the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, 6, 
his anſwer about the Catalans, ibid. and about the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk, 13, his diſtinction upon the ſpirit and 
the letter of treaties, ibid. his death, 30, 54 

Lewis XV. K. of France, 57, a marriage concluded between 
him and the infanta of Spain, 179, he ſends her bac, 188, 
189, takes the government into his own hands, 190, 
marries Mary daughter of K. Staniſlaus, ibid. 

Lewis, prince of Aſturias, a marriage agreed on between 
him and the D. of Orleans's daughter, 179, his father 
the K. of Spain reſigns his dominions to him, 184, he 
dies, 
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London, city of, their inſtructions to their repreſentatives, 
16, riots and diſorders committed there on the anniver- 
ſary of the queen's coronation, and on the D. of Ormond's 
birth-day, 20, on the king's birth-day, and on the 29th 
of May, 22, and on the E. of Oxford's commitment, 27 


Lumley, Richard lord, his ſpeech about the reward for ap— 


188 


allurance, 140 
Lords, houſe of, debates about the conſpirators, againſt K. 
William, 23, petition to them in behalf of the condemn- 
ed lords, 39, make ſome exceptions to the preamble of 
the land-zax bill, 61, debates about the Oxford riot, 79, 
&c. differences between them and the commons about 
the E. of Oxtord's trial, 94, &c. debates about the muti- 
ny-bill, 104, &c. and about the repeal of the {chiſm and 
occaſional acts, 117, their reſolutions concerning the im- 
priſonment of the barons of the exchequer in Ireland, 137, 
138, debates about the South-Sea ſcheme, ibid. their 
proceedings in the South-lea affair, and South-ſea di- 
rectors, 152, &c. complaint in their houſe about Law's 
coming over, 165, take into confideration the treaty witl 
Spain, 166, debates about the army, 1bid.. take into con- 
ſideration the treaties of Hanover, and addreſs the king 
thereupon, 192, &c. great debates on the king's ſpecch, 
2 

Lovat, Simon Frazer, lord, ſurpriſes Inverneſs for K. George, 
= — 47, 51 

Lowndes, William, preſents to the houſe of commons ſeve— 
ral papers relating to the coins, 101 
prehending the pretender, 5, made one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to the prince of Wales, 8 
, Charles lord, gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
prince of Wales, | | I42 
Lyddal, , his ſpeech about the ſeptennial bill, 66 
La Corne, M. his proceedings in North-America, 300 
Lacy, general, conducts an Auſtrian army into Branden— 
burgh, 487, and takes poileflion of Berlin, ibid. 
Latorey, captain, his bravery at Louiſbourg, 390 
Lally, general, arrives in the Eait-Indies, 393, takes fort 
St. David, ibid. and Cuddalore, ibid. he miſcarries in 
an attempt upon the king of Tanjorc's capital, ibid. 
marches into Arcot, ibid. commences the lege of Ma- 
dras, 443, Which he is forced to relinquiſh, ibid. his let- 
ter to M. de Legret, ibid. he makes an unſucceſoful at- 
tempt on Conjeveram, 444, retircs with M. D'Apchè to 
the iſland of Mauritius, 445, takes Syringham, 446, re- 
covers Conjeveram, but is obliged to abandon it, ibid. 
routed by colonel Coote at Wandewaſh, ibid, retreats to 


Pondicherry, ibid. his letter to M. Raymond, 489 
Langdon, captain, his bravery, * | 382 


Laſci, general, his ſucceſs, 231, 240, incommodes the Pruſ- 
ſians in their retreat from Olmutz, 400 
Latham, captain, receives the keys of Chandernagore, 354 
Latin tongue laid aſide in law proceedings, 214 
Latton, mr. his cruel treatment in Morocco, 280 
Laudohn, general, defeats a party of Pruſſians, and joins 
the combined army of French and Imperialiſts, 368, 
harraſſes the king of Pruſſia in his retreat from Olmutz, 
400, advances to the frontiers of Brandenburgh, 402, in- 
commodes the rear of the Pruſſians, 403, ſkirmiſh be- 
tween his army and the Prufhans, 451, he is detached 
with a re-cntorcement to the Ruſſians, ibid. he defeats 
general Fouquet, and reduces Glatz, 485, undertakes 
the ſiege of Breſlau, ibid. which he is obliged to aban- 
don, 486, is defeated by the king of Pruſſia, 487, main- 
tains his ground in Sileſia, | | 
Laurence, general, deicats the French neutrals, 3oo, aſſiſts 
in the reduction of Cape-Breton, 38 
, colonel, detached to the aſſiſtance of Mahom- 
med Ali Khan, 305, takes upon him the command of 
the Laſt-India company's troops, ibid. relieves Tiruchi- 
rapalli, ibid. obtains ſeveral advantages over the French, 
330, his gallant defence of Madras, 


— — 


-+-+3 
Lcarning, perſons eminent for, 492 
Lee, commodore, his inactivity, 206 


Lee, dr. his character, 273, he oppoles the court meaſurcs. 
in the Weſtminſter election, 288 
Leeds, riot at, gy 297 
Leeward-iſlands.— See Weſt-Indies 
Legge, commodore, intercepts ſeveral French ſhips, 270 
„hon. Henry, appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
302, he oppoles a clauſe in favour of Hanover, 318, is 
diveſted of his office, ibid. to which he is reſtored, 348, 
he is commanded to reſign, ibid. receives honourable teſ- 
timonies of the people's approbation, ibid. replaced in 
the offices of chancellor of the exchequer, and commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, ibid. 
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| Leeden 1 Moorith king of, ſome account of, 388, 389, 392 


Le „mr. his caſe, 302 
| Lebwald, mareſchal, his engagement with M. Apraxin, at 
Norkitten, 367, he forces the Swedes to retire from the 
Pruthan territories, 371 
Leigb, mr. bigh-bailiff, his proceedings at the Weſtminſter 
election, 204 125 
Leipfick taken poſſeſſion of by prince Ferdinand of Brun 
wick, 254, it is {ubjected to military execution by the 
Pruſliaus, 358, fl. 85 : of, undertaken in vain by the army 
of France, and the empire, 369, ſubjected again to mili— 
tary execution, 39 5 inveſted by the prince of Deux- Ponts, 
303, the ſiege of it raiſed, 404, it is griexoully oppreſted 
57 che King of Prut ſſia 4 412, reduced by the army of the 


Empire, 452, letaken by the Prufhans, ibid. recovered by 


the imperialiſts and Auiliizns, 488, poltefled by the 
Truftans, ibid. 
Lendrick, canta; n, his ſucceſs, | 426 


Lefhe, captain, i! üſts in the reduction of Guac laloupe, 432 
Leitock, ada il! ral, his conduct off Toulon, 252, &c. com- 
niands an expediti n to Britany, 266 


Levant. —Sce 4 WRCY 


Levis, che v alier de, undertakes the ſiege of Que beck, 474, 
wortts general Murray there, bid: bur.is obliged by him 
to abandon the ſicge with precipitation, 475 


Lewis, major, advances againſt the Indians, 473 


Licenſes to 5 Jublic hou: 25, proceedings relative to, 291, 
294, 341» 377 


Lichfield, tumult at, 277 
_ „man of war ſhipw recked, 392 
Lichte euſtein „, prince, routed at Kolin, 775 his conduct at 
HKolin applauded by the K. of Pruſſſa, 361 
Ji >nitz, taken by the Auſtrians, | 363 
J ig mier, fir john, fignaliles bimfelf at e 205, taken 
at Lariat, 209 
— captain, complimented by prince Ferdinand foi 
his behaviour at Minden, 449 


Lindſay, captain, mortally wounded near Cherbourg, 285 
Lobkowiz, prince, his operations, 245,250, 254 


Lockhart, captain his ſucceſs, 351, 375 

Logic, captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot's iguad:c 
471, honours conferred on him Tor that exploit, ibid. 

Logs- town, on the Ohio, ſurpriſed, 308 


London, two carthquakes at, 284, peſtilential fever at the 
ſeſfons- houſe Oof,ibbiq. its e to George II. on the 
Critical firuation fates; 2 grants bounties to volun- 
teers, 423, its rétolution Fo Caine bridge at Black- 
lriars, 425, a conllagtation at, ibid. oreſents an addreſs to 
the King on the taking Que beck, 442, and a Peution con- 


cerning the exceilive ute of ſpirituous liquors, 4509, bill 
for improving its ſtreets, 451, and for ſupplying it with 


tilh, 462, a fire in its neighbol urhood, at Coveni-Garden, 
495, proceedings of the lord-mayor, &c. Concer ning the 
bridge at Black ftiat 85 8 47 
London- Bridge, act for repairing of, 379, the 8 
part oi it burnt, 410, turther ſums granted towards in 


prov ing 9 it, | 414, 459 
LE -noevity, inſtan nces cf, 425 
Longitude, ſcheme for find ding 1t at ſea, ibid. 
Loiing, captain, his tranſactions on lake Champlain, 436, 

ATT, and lake Ontario, | 475 
T.orraine, ceded 10 France, | 225 | 


Loudon (Campbell) E, of, his operations in Scotland, 260, 
261, appointed commander in chief in North-America, 
320, ſtare of affairs on his arrival at New-York, 329, he 
Concerts meaſures for the enſuing campaign, 330, which 


are obſtructed by diflentions among tlie COLONIES, 352, 


ſets out for Halifax, ibid. obliged to poſtpone his deſigns 
againit Louiſbourg, i ibid. remarks on his conduct, 392, 
he returns to England. 389 
Louis XV. king of France, war declared beinen him and 
England, 252, deteats. the confederates at Fontenoy, 
Roncoux, and Laffeldt, 257, 265, 268, his navy detcat- 
ed bythe Engliſh, 270, concludes a treaty of peace with 
England at Aix-la- Cl apelie, 272, cenſured for the ar- 
relt of che VOUng Chevalier, £70, he mediates a reconci- 
lation between Sweden and Ruſſia, ibid. internal mea— 
{ures of his miniſtry, 280, his diſputes with his parlia— 


ments concerning the bull Unigenitus, 292, 297, 309, 


312, 338, 407, ke engages in a defenfive alliance with 
Spain, Sa ardinia, &c. 3 384, interſeres in the difputes between 
Ruſſia and Sweden, 388, his declaration concerning the 
propoſed election of the archduke to be king of the Ro- 
mans, 388, 3594, ambitious ſchemesof his ſubjecks in North- 
Amelica, 404, their periidious practices in Nova-Scotia, 
405, he recalls the parliament of Paris from exile, 413, 


conduct of his miniſter at London, 415, rupture between 


; 
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him and England, 416, the trade of his ſubjects greatly 
diſtreſſed by the Engliſh, ibid. fruitleſs intrigues of his 
miniſters in Spain, 421, 422, their practices in Germany, 
421, his declaration at the court of Vienna, 422, he re- 
frains from open hoſtilities, ibid. ſtate of his navy, ibid. 
an act concerning Britith ſubjects in his ſervice, 425, his 
miniſter's letter to mr. Fox, 426, and aniwer thereto, ibid. 
he threatens Britain with an invation, ibid. mutual Geeta 
rations of war between him and England, 326, 327, cloſe 
connexion between him and the wo et np!efles, 332, bis 
miniſters declaration at Berlin, 333, and to the diet of the 
empire, 336, he orders the Pruſhan nuniſter to leave V er- 
ſailles, on the Dauphineſs's miſcarriage, occaſioned by his 
maſter's treatment of her parents, ibid. he holds a bed 
of juſtice, 338, an attempt by Damien to afſaflinate him, 
355, change in bis miniſtry, 356, he tends two armies in— 
to Germany, ibid. his miniſter ordered by the king of 
Pruſſia to quit Dreſden, 357, his generals take polletiion 
of Hanover, 362, 363, his troops admitted 1nto Oltend 
and Nicuport 306, he menaces Hamburgh: „ibid. his mi- 
niſter's memorial to cg Dutch concerning the Engliſh 
crulers, 387, his views in the German War, 394, he 
changes the adm nitration oi Hanover, 394, plan of a 
treaty propoled to him by the landgrave of He tie e-Cailel, 
395 3» Dis NEAT? with the duke of Brunſwick Wolfen! buttel, 
ibid. his niemorial called the Parallel, 396, anlwer toit, 
406, his eps retreat to the Rhine, 3 97, they re-enter 
the territories of ' Han 10 et 399, meaſurcs taken by bis 
miniftry for the ſupport of the public credit and trade, 
to carry on the c Sorienta] War, to re-entorce his Ame- 
rican colonics, and to alarm England with an Invation, 
407, Preparations made for that purp: fe, 427, an to in- 
vade Ireland, 428, his pritoners in England ſupplied with 
clothing by private contrib; 11905, 443, his mit nilters ſtop 
payment, 454, his envoy's memorial tw the Dutch, in an- 
her tothe Britiſh emballador's, ibid. captures by his and 
the Britiſh cruiters, 4/0, 471, his anſwer to the Britill 
and Pruffian memonal, 480, i it of! 11S thips of war taken, 
ucttroyed or catualiy loit, fince the commencement of the 


war till about the middle of the year, i 700, 4.94- 
Louiſbourg, {urrcnder ot, 398 „ its {ortificat 10115 9 emoliſh 12 
Cd | 476 


Lovat, lord, eſpouſes the chevalier's cauſe, 260, ſeized 
and makes his c. cape, 261, his houſe dettroyed, 263, 
tryed and bekeaded, | 264 

Lowendabl, count, his progress A 268, 269, &C. 

Luckner general deicats a French detachment under count 

Muret, 480, another at Ey bach, ibid, raiſes contiibutions 

in Fulda, 481, his exploit at Butzbach, ibid, he repul- 
fes ſome French detachments at Eimbeck, Nordheim, 


and Noiten, | £5 03 
Lyman, general, his operations in Ame: ica, 314 | 
Lyme ſhip of war foundered, | 478 


Lynar, count de, mediates, by the king of Denmark's or- 


ae ers, t the convention of Cloſter. Seven, 303, he ſeconds 


the remonſtrances of the French general on the breach 


1 of that UCalty, 474 
Lys, French man of war, taken, | 311 
Lyttleton, lir George, his conduct in parliament, 253 


motion for the ſea-officers being heard By countel, 

and that for reducing the nümber of the ramen, 286, 
ſup; zorts the general "naturalization: bill, 287, app ointed 
cofferer of the houtho.c, 393» chancellor of the exche- 


. RT 
2355 240, admitted into the treaſury, 2585 oppo les tt; 
= 


quer, and a lord of the trealury, 460 

, colonel, ſupports the court intereſt in the Wett- 

minſter election, | 288 

, William, Henry eſq. governor of South-Carolina, 

his treaty with the Cherokee Indians, | "445 
M. 


Macclesfield, Thomas Parker E. of, complaints againſt him, 
18 5, impeached far high crimes and miſdemeanors, 186, 
his trial, ibid. committed to the Tower, and Fleafed up— 
on paying his fine of 30, oool. ibid. 

Mackintoſh, brigadier, laird of Borlum, croſſes the Firth 
of Forth with a body of highlanders, 35, &c. his cha- 
racter, 38, &c. taken priſoner: at Preſton, 44, brought up 
to London, and ſent to Newgate, 48, bill of bigh- treaſon 


found againſt him, 62, he makes "Th cicape,  * 67 
Malt-tax ; riots in Scotland about it, 187, petitions again{t 
it from ſev cral ſhires, 193 
Manifeſto of the pretender's adherents, 


Mar, John Erſkine E. of, removed from his place of ſecre- 
tary oi tate, 10, had made many profeſſions of loyalty to 
K. George in a letter, 29, heads the rebellion in Scot- 
land, ibid. ſets up the pietender's ſtandard at Brae-Mar, 
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30, aſſumes, the title of lieutenant- general of the preten- 
der's forces, and publiſhes a declaration to exhort the 
people to take arms, ibid. dee gene a manifeſto, 31, &c. 
his men commit great diſorders, 38, receives th: dee let- 
ters, which had been intercepted by mr. Forſter, ibid. &c. 
two letters of his Intercept. d, 395 ſends a commillion tO 
T. Forſter to act as genera: in England, 41, reſolves 
to paſs the Forth, and to march into England, 44, en- 
gages the D. of Argyle near D umblain, 45, &c. waits 
upon the Prete: der at Feteroſſe, 48, his letter about the 
pretender! s Proceedings, 4 &c. 
Mardyke, 13, to be demoliſhed, | 27 74 
Mariſchal, George Keith E. of, ſummoned to . 
himfelf at EdinÞur Sh, 3 35, joins the reſt of the re 
waits upon the jpietenger at Feterolle, 48, forms the rear 
of the rebels in their retreat, 51 
Marlborough, (John Churchill „ D. of, tavited over by L. 
zolingbroke, 8, lands at Dover, hid: makes a public en- 
try into London, but his coach breaks WRT ibid. k indly 
received by K. Geor rge, ibid. u made captain- general, 
ter of the ordnance, &c. ibid. his ipcech about reg ul ting 
85 land- forces, 21, W e on account of the 
artenels of the ſoldliers [: and his adv ertifement 
an 120 ipeech thereupon, 23, has | the nomination cf the of- 
ficers of the new railed regiments, with the D. oi Argyle, 
and the generals Stanhope ant Cadog an, 28, 1s 11 and 
never perfectly recovers,-71, his death ind character, 168 


J 7 
2E18, 30, 


Mayſeilles; a plague there, 165 
Maſters 1n chancery ; proceedings againſt © them, 185 
Mecklenburg, . of. marries the czarina's niece, 92 


Memorial of che Czar, 93, 141, &c. of coloncl Stanhope, 


950 of the marquis de Pozzobueno, 198, of mr. Pointz, 


ibid. of mr. de P alms, 1 199, of the Britiſn and French 
miaiters at the dict of Ratiſbon, 200 
Mercy, count de, arrives at Naples, an account of him, 
124, 
Franca- Villa, ibid. & 
128, has a conference wich admiral Byng, 130 
Meſſina taken by the Spaniards, 110, the Englihh lect come 
thither, ibid. the citadel ſurrenders, 112, bes ge by the 
imperialiſts, the city ſurrenders, 120, Cc. the citadel alfo 


ſurrenders, | | 139. 
Paul, mad f h Cr 
Methuen, n , made one of the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, 11, one ot the princ pal ſecretaries of ſtate, 69, re- 
hgns his places, 9 83, 845, mi de comptroiler of the Houle. 


hold, 143, made treaturer of the houſehold, 187 
Middleton, Alan Broderick lord, lord-chancchlor of cn 
nents from ſome relolutions of the houſe of lords, 137 
Miniſters, diſtin&fion between the king and his miniſters,! 3 
Mint ſuppretied, 178 
Modern hiſtory ; protefiors of it founded in our univerſities, 
by K. George 1 | | 183 
Moleſworth, Robert lord, his account of Denmark quoted, 
104, envoy to Turin, 
Montague, Ralph P. of, receives particular 


142 
a . 2 
marks of -:fa- 


vour lr om K. George, 8, grand-malter of the order of 
the Bath, 187 
— „Edward d WoOrtley, made one of the commiition- 
ers of the: reaſury, | Cs 11 
Monteleone, marquis de, the Spaniſn embaſſador in Eng- 
land, 126, his letter to ſecret: ry Craggs, 114 
Montroſe. James Graham, . ot, SR, ſecretary of tate for 


Scotland, 10, made lord clerk regiſter of Scotland, 70, 
ard | keeper of the great-feal, 72, is for the peerage bill, 
| 122 
Moore, Arthur, oven from his place, 10, Gl res out 
of the act of NNE, 
Morpeth, Henry Howard, lord, moves for an addreſs, for 
reaſons w hy the ſquadron was ſent into the Baltick, 299 
Murray, Charles, lord, in the rebellion, 38, his characte 
ibid. taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, ordered to be ſh ot, 
48; pardoned, 97 
Macbean, capt. contributes to the victory of Minden, 449 


2 
2 


MCartie, commodore, defeated and taken, 477 
Macdonald, captain, his humanity and brav ery 440 


, captain Donald, coi nmands a corps at tne bat- 


tle of Quebeck, | 474 
M<Ginnes, captain, his bravery and death, 314 
Macquire, M. takes Gabel, 363, attacked at Aſch, 450, 

his gallant defence of Dresden, 486 
Mach ault, M. de, removed from his office in the Went 

miniſtry, 356 
Mackenzie, Catharine, her great age, 425 
Mackintoſh, lady, taken pritoner, "and her effects 3 

dered, 263 


Maclean ,capt. takes a fort at Coucate, in the Eaſt- Indies, 444 


m 7 


lands in Sicily, 125, his Dravery at the battle of 
&c; wounded there, 126, ſtruc blind, 
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Macleod (Mackenzie) lord, ſent priſoner, to London, 363 
Macleod, laird of, railes his followers for the government, 
260, routed at Inverary, 261 
Macnamara, admiral, eſcorts the French fleet from Breſt, 31 1 
Madder, act for encouraging the growth of, 37 
Madras, in the Eaſt-Indies, taken by the French, 266, 


deicribed, 304, beſieged by general Lally, 443 

Magdalen- holpital, the inſtitution of, | 41 1 

Maitland, captain, his gallantry in an engagement of Hiſ- 

pantola, | 477 

captain Richard, reduces Surat, 444 

Malabar coaſt deſcribed, | 303 
Malt, an additional tax on, 458. See Diſtillätion, Corn. 

Cc 


Malta, Ts Ny" gy the violation ot its 


neutrality by 


the 1 nglith, 3 3 a Turkith ſhip carried thither, 479 
Manchefter, riots 4 297, 410 
Manners, a ſatire, proceedinge againſt, 2.34 


. 1 


Manteuffel, general, his progreſs againſt the Swedes, 450, 


by W hom he is aeteate _ and taken, 485 
Marchmont (Hume) earl of, his motion, 222, petitions 

againſt the elections of the Scottiſh peers 224 
Marigalaute ſubmits to general Barrington, 436 
Marine! ſociety {Orme a; 226 


Marincs, act paſted for the better regulation on ſhore, 341 
Mariſchal (Keith) carl, letter to him from the king of 


Pruffia, 391, two acts in his favor: its | 44 
Maritime laws of England extended to America, 320 


Mark, county of, ſeized by the French for the empreſs- 
qucen, | 357, 367 
Marlborough, (Churchi! 1) duke of, the death of his du- 
chels, | 25 1 
— , (Spenſer) duke of, his motions, 222, 238, 
.oppoſes LT the Hanoverians in Britiſh pay, 72 his 
motion concerning the conſtitutional queries, 287, he is 
appointed one of the commiſſioners. to nee into the 
miſcarriage againſt Rochefort, 3%, ccm of his ex- 
pedition again iſt St. Vialo, 384; be 15 aßpointed to the 
command of the Britiſh troops in Germany, ibid. joins 
the WTO OW, 398, dies at Munſtcr, 399, an account 
of the tranſaction hetween him and mr. Barnard, 412, &c. 


Marriage act, an account of, 274 
larth, captain, commands the {quadron ſent again{t Se- 
negal, OT 398 

Marſhal, lieutenant, his bravery and death, 392 

Martin, captain, wounded, 393 


» 8 

Martinique vi and, fort of, deſtroyed by two Britiſh men of 
war, 392, the {tare of it, 430, and deſcription, 432, an 
account of the deicents upon it by commodore Moore, 


general Hoplon, and general Barrington, 431 
Mary] and deſcribed, | 307 
Maſkelyne, mr. Nevil, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 

479 


Maton, mr. Charles, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 478 
, major, anos of the raarincs in the expedition 


againſt Seneg il, 388 
Maflachuſct's- bay deſcribed, 306 


Mal! licy, col. aſſiſts in defeating the French at Niagara, 437 
Mafulipatam, in the Eaſt- Indies, deſc rived, 304, taken by 
colonel Forde, 444 
Mathews, admiral, his conduct in the Me diterranean, 246, 
| | 262; 252 

murdered by Stirn, 471 


—, mr. 

Maxwell, colonel, bravery of his battalion at Warbourg, 
482, at Zierenberg, 483 

Meah- Atchund continued governor of Sutat, 444 

Meatures and weights, an enquiry about, 3815 464 


Mecklenbourgh-Shwerin, Frederick duke of, joins in the 
confederacy againſt 4 -uſſtia, 356, his dominions laid un- 
der contribution by the Pruffians, 372, 394, his remon- 


ſtrance to the diet at Ratiſbon, 489 
Nedley, admiral, his operations in che Mediterranean, 
266, 270 

e French ſhip of war, 371 


Melville, major, allilts in taking Guadaloupe, 433, ap- 
pointed governor of the citadel of Baile-terre, ibid. 435 
Memel taken by the Ruſſians, | 0 
Mentz, John Frederick elector of, concludes a ſubſidiary- 
treaty with England, 284, his letter to the king of Prul- 
{14 concerning the election of the king of the Romans, 
289, his inter rejects the king of” Pruſſia's letter to 
the Imperial diet, 338 
Mercer, colonel, left commander at Oſwego, 315, Killed 


there: | 329 
Meflina, a great plague there, '250 
Methodiſts, ſome account of, 492 


Meyer, col. deſtroys the Auſtrian magazine at Pilſen, 359 
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Michie, capte in Colin, killed, 455 
Mignonne, French frigate, taken, 426 
Miſford- Haven, reſolutions concerning, 341, acts in favour 

of, 378, 414, 417 


Militia- bill, proceedings on, 320, 340, act for explaining 
it, 378, new Jaws relating to it, 416, rivals the ſtanding 
army in military accompliſhments, 422, bill for quick- 
ening the execution of the laws concerning it, 464, at- 
tempt to eſtabliſh one in Scotland, 1bid. further regula- 
tions relating to that of England, 481, with reflections, 1b. 
Millar, captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, 388 
——, lieutenant, his bravery and ſucceſs, 477 
Milne, enſign, his precautions for the ſafety of Fort Prince 
George, : 472 
Minden taken by the French, 362, retaken by the Hano- 
verians, 397, repoſſeſſed by the French, 448, ſurren- 
dered to the allies, 449 
Minifinks, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 435 
Minorca ; preparations againſt, by the French, and neglect 
of, by the miniſtry, 322, account of the reduction of it, 
324, 326, enquiry into the loſs of it, 343, &c. 
Mirepoix, duke de, his embarraſſment in his embaſſy at 
London, 310, his declaration to the Britiſh miniſtry, 
311, he is recalled, ibid. and ſets out for Paris without 
taking leave, 316, his propoſals at the court of Lon- 
don, | | 326 


Mitchel, commodore, his rencounter with Conflans, 246, 


ſaves Zealand, | 268 
Modena, Francis III. duke of, extraordinary treaty between, 
and the court of Vienna, | 297 
Modeſte, French man of war, taken, 427 
Mohair. Sce Silk, and Turkey Trade. 
Mohicons, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 435 
Mohawks, Indians, their habitation, 307, treaty between 
the Engliſh governors and them, 435 


Monckton, general, ſent with a detachment to Nova-Sco— 
tia, 312, his operations there, ibid. appointed to ſerve 


under general Wolfe againſt Quebeck, 433, diſlodges a2 


body of the enemy from the point of Levi, ibid. his 
operations at the attac of the entrenchment at Montmo- 
renci, 439, forms a plan for landing the troops near the 
heighths of Abraham, 441, and aſſiſts in the execution 
of it, ibid. conducts the right at the battle of Quebeck, 
ibid. where he is dangerouſly wounded, 442, he receives 
the thanks of the houſe of commons, 443, goes to New- 


ADE =: | N 
Monro, fir Robert, killed at Falkirk, 261 
— , of Culcairn, routed at Inverary, ibid. 
— —, colonel, ſurrenders fort William-Henry, 353 
Monſon, major, reduces Carical, | 477 
Montague, captain, deſtroys the Oriflamme, 383 


Montcalm, marquis de, reduces Oſwego, 329, his pro- 
ceedings in conſequence thereof, 352, he makes an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt upon fort William-Henry, ibid. de- 
feats colonel Parker at Ticonderago, ibid. reduces fort 
William-Henry, 4353, his precautions for the defence of 
Quebeck, 438, rcpels general Wolfe at Monmorenci, 
439, is defeated and flain at the battle of Quebeck, 

441, 442 

Montgomery, colonel, deſtroys the Cherokees' towns and 

villages, 472, his expedition to the middle ſettlements, 


| 473 
Montroſe, duke of, petitions againſt the election of Scot- 
tiſh peers, 22 


Moore, commodore, commands at the Leeward lands, 
426, where he is re-enforced by a ſquadron under cap- 
tain Hughes, 431, an account of his attempt on Marti- 
nique, ibid. and of his operations at Guadaloupe, 432, 
he fails ro Antigua, | 435 

„captain, his ſucceſs, 426 

Moravians, their tenets, | . 

Mordaunt, fir John, appointed commander of the land forces 


ſent againſt Rochetort, 3355 enquiry into his conduct, 


349, his trial, 351, he 1s acquitted, ibid. but diſmiſſed 
the ſervice, ibid. addreſs of the commons concerning 
him, | 380 
Morriſon, captain, killed, 473 
Morocco, ſcandalous treatment of the Engliſh embaſſador 
there, 280, and of captain Barton, and his crew, of 


the Lichfield man of war, „ 
Morpeth, lord, his motion, 215 
Mortmain, the ſtatute of, altered, 225 


Morris, Robert Hunter, his petition concerning making 


{alt in America, | Wk 


Mothc, M. de la, fails to America with a French ſquadron, 


311, part of which is taken, ibid. he returns to Breſt, * 


316, arrives at Louiſbourg, 332 


Nicholſon, William, biſhop of Carliſle his adyertiſement 


Nithiſdale, William Maxwell E. of takes up arms for the 
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Munich, count, his progreſs, 231, 234, and condemna- 


tion, | 245 
Munſter, diſputes between, and Hanover, 297, ſeized by 
the French, 448, retaken by the allies, 449 
Murder, an ac for the prevention of, 292 
Murders, an account of ſeveral, 282, 423, &c. 465, 468, 

; | 470 
Murphy, lieutenant-colonel, killed at Wandewaſh, 55 
Murray, lord George, joins the young chevalier, 25 


——, lord John, his regiment ſuffers much at Ticonde- 
rago, 391, a detachment of it ſent to the Welt-Indies, 
431, they aſſiſt in taking Guadaloupe, 433, 434, ſent to 
North- America, 

—, mr. his character, 273, promotes the bill for ex- 
tending the military laws to the Eaſt-India company's 
ſettlements, 302, created attorney-general, ibid. lord 
Mansfield, lord-chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench, and 
temporary chancellor of the exchequer, 348 

, hon. Alexander, proceedings againſt, 288, pro— 

ceſſion at his releaſement from Newgate, ibid. anino- 

ſity of the commons towards him, 290, proceedings upon 
a pamphlet entitled his caſe, _ ibid. 

, hon. general James, nominated to command, un- 
der general Wolfe, againſt Quebeck, 438, his operations 

at the attac of the entrenchments at the river Montmo- 

renci, 439, he 1s detached up that river, 440, forms a. 
plan for landing the troops near the heighths of Abra- 
ham, 441, and affiſts in executing it, ibid. conducts the 
left wing at the battle of Quebeck, ibid. where he acts 
bravely, ibid. he receives the thanks of the houſe of 
commons, 443, appointed commander at Quebeck, ibid. 
his vigilance for the maintenance of that poſt, and the 
reduction of Canada, 473, his motives for giving battle 
to the French, 474, by whom he is worſted, ibid. but 
obliges them to abandon the ſiege of Quebeck with pre- 
cipitation, 475, he lands at Montreal, 476, publiſhes 
manifeſtoes among the Canadians, ibid. co-operates in 
the reduction of Montreal, | ibid, 

Muriny-bill, proceedings on, 275, 282, 293, 302, 310, 341 

Muy, chevalter de, defeated at Warbourg, EGS 

Mylne, mr. his plan for the bridge at Black-Friars pre- 
ferred, | 470 

N. | 

Nairn, William Murray, lord, ordered to come and ſurren— 
der himſelf, 35, his character, 38, taken priſoner at Preſ- 
ton, 44, impeached, 58, brought io the bar of the houſe 
of lords, pleads guilty, and 1s condemned, 59, his lady 
petitions the king for mercy, ibid. reſpited, 60, diſcharg- 
ed, 6 97 

Naples; the great joy of the inhabitants upon the Engliſh 
fleer's coming there, 110, the weaknels of that kingdom, 

| . 6 12 
Navy; debates in parliament againſt the navy-debt, 165 
Newcaille, Thomas Holles Pelham, D. of, his ſpeech in the 

debates on the ſeptennial bill, 64, made lord-chamber- 
lain, 86, quarrel between the prince of Wales and him, 
99, made ſecretary of ſtate, | 183 

Newton, fir Iſaac, his repreſentations about coins, 101, his 

account of Wood's halfpence, 180 


about the biſhop of Bangor's fermon, 
pretender, 35, ſummoned to ſurrender himſelf, ibid. 
taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, brought up to London, ex- 
amined, and committed to the Tower, 48, impeached, 58, 
brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, pleads guilty, 
and is condemned, 59, his lady petitions the king for 
mercy, ibid. ordered for execution, 60, makes his eſcape, 
| | 1bid. and 67 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard D. of, committed to the Tower, 
173, debate about it, ibid. admitted to bail, 179 
Norris, fir John, fails to the Baltick with a fleet, 21, 74,92, 
124, 143, made one of the commiſſioners of the admiral- 
ty, 107, writes to the Ruſſian embaſſadors, 14 
North and Grey, William, his ſpeeches about the South- 
Sea ſcheme, 138, ſeized near the Iſle of Wight, and 
brought up to London, 170, his houſe ſearched, admit- 
ted to bail, * 179 
Northumberland, George Fitz-Roy D. of, captain of the 
life-guards, receives K. George I. at his landing, 8, ar- 
tends him at his public entry, ibid. 
Nottingham, (Finch, ) E. receives particular marks of favour 
from K. George, 8, made preſident of the council, 10, 
a letter of his to the D. of Roxburgh intercepted, 38, 39, 
is for receiving and reading the petitions of the condem- 
ned lords, 60, removed from his place of preſident of the 
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council, ibid. ſpeaks againſt the bill for ſeptennial parli- 
aments, 63, 66, the penſion of 25001. per annum taken 
from him, 72, makesa complaint in the houſe againſt the 
growth of profaneneſs and immorality, 161, thanked by 
both univerſities, and the clergy, for his anſwer to mr. 


W biſton, ibid. 
Nabob.— See Eaſt-Indies 
Nadaſti, general, takes Schweidnitz, 370 
Nairn, lord, joins the young chevalicr, 259 
Narticoques, Indians, treaty between them and the Britiſh 
colonies, | 431 


Narſipore, French factory at, takes captain Knox, 444 
National debt, debates on, 209, ſcheme for reducing the 
intereſt of, 281, ſome articles of, conſolidated, 291, re- 


marks on it, YO. 458 
Naturalization of foreign proteſtants, proceedings, on the 
bill of, 287, and that of the Jews, 294, 301 
Navigation, remarks on the freedom of, 408 
Navy, plan for manning, : 276, 379, 419 
Negroes make an inſurrection in Jamaica, 475, &c. 


Neutral iſlands, motions concerning, 277, part- of them 
taken poſſeſſion of by the French, 278, and evacuated, 

| 0 ibid. 

Newcaſtle, D. of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 264, elected 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 277, pre— 
ſents a bill for a regency in caſe of a minor king, 286, 


propoſes the repcal of the act for the naturalization of the 


Jews, 3or, refigns the ſeals, and is appointed firit lord 
of the treaſury, 302, a commiſſioner on that board, 343 
Newceaſtleman of war lot, 4.90 


Newdigate, fir Roger, his motion touching the repeal of the 
_ Jews bill, | 


301 
New-England, a general deſcription of, 207 
New-Hampſhire, deſcribed, | ibid. 
New-Jerſey deſcribed, 30), its governor and deputies, aſſiſt 
at a grand treaty wich the Indians, 435 
Newton, major, left commander at Goree, _ 392 
New-York deſcribed, 30), diviſions in it, 308 


Niagara fort built, 300, plan for the reduction of it, 436, 
with remarks, ibid. it is ſurrendered to ſir William John- 
ſon, N 431 
Nichols, major, wounded, . l 
Nieuport, communication between it and England inter- 
rupted, 366, it receives a French garriſon, ibid. 
Noailles, mareſchal de, worſted at Dittengen, 249, the fic 
and wounded on the field of battle left to his care, ibid, 
Norbury, captain, his bravery, 4 | 477 
Norris, fir John, ſent to Liſbon, 224, attempts to inter- 
cept the Ferrol ſquadron, 336, makes two fruitleſs ex- 
peditions towards the Spaniſh coaſt, 2.41 
Nova-Scotia, ſchemes for a ſettlement in, 277, diſputes 
about its limits, 285, conferences relating to it broke up, 
297, deſcription of it, 298, ſhort view of the diſpute con- 
cerning its limits, 306 perfidious practices of the French 
there, 300, from whence they are expelled, 312 
N t, mr. his character, . 273 
Nugent, mr. appointed a commiſſioner of the treaſury, 348 


O. 


Occaſional conformity, act repealed, 117 
Orford, Edward Ruflel E. of, received with great favour 
by K. George, 8, made firſt commiſſioner of the admi- 
ralty, 11, refigns that place, | 23 
Orleans, D. of, made regent of France, 54, reſtores a uit 
privilege to the parliament of Paris, 57, reaſons of his 
acting towards England as he did, ibid. and, 69, ready to 
contend for the crown of France, 72, concludes a treaty 
with K. George and Holland, ibid. murmurs in France 
againſt this treaty, ibid. guarantee of the neutrality of 
Italy, 99, enters into the quadruple-alliance, 107, Alber- 
ron!'s plot againſt him, 120, declares war againſt Spain, 
ibid. offers K. George numerous forces, 121, offers his me- 
diation to Sweden, ibid. gives admiral Byng leave to con- 
fiſcate all French ſhips in the ſervice of Spain, 124, refuſes 
the marquis de Scotti a paſſport, 134, gives K. George 
I. notice of the plot againſt him, 169, projects a marriage 
between his daughters and the princes of Spain, 179, 24 
Ormond, James Butler D. of, ſends dr. Katcliffe to attend 
the queen, 5, not admitted into the king's bed-chamber, 
3, diſmiſſed from his office of captain-general, but the 
king ſends him word, he ſhould be glad to ſee him at 
court, 10, made one of the privy- council in Ireland, ibid. 
riots in London on his birth-day, 20, cry of high- church 
and Ormond, 23, his popular behaviour, 24, &c.. at- 
- tempt upon his ducheſs, ibid. impeached of high-treaſon, 
ibid. flies out of England, ibid. the articles againſt hum, 28, 
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his name and coat of arms razed, and inventories taken 
of his perſonal eſtate, 29, reſigns the place of chancellor 

of the univerſity of Oxford, 33, comes towards England, 
39, 41, returns from the coalt of England, 51, 52, 57, 
bill tor attainting him in Ireland, ibid. his letter to baron 
Gortz, 77, comes to Spain, and fails with the Spaniſh 
ſquadron for England, 59, a proclamation againſt him, 
ibid. concerned in Layer's plot, 174, ſome deſigns form- 
ed by his inſtigation in favour of the pretender, 195 

Orrery, Charles Boyle E. of, committed to the Tower, 170, 
admitted to bail, 179 

Oſlulſton, Charles Bennet lord, created E. of Tankerville, 12 

Oxford; the mayor receives a letter ordering him to pro- 

dlaim the pretender, 4, riots there, 28, a letter from a 
a gentleman there to his friend at London, about drinking 
the pretendei's health, 33, debate about the riot there, 88 

„Robert Harley, E. of, goes to wait upon K. George 

at Greenwich, but is not taken notice of, 8, attends the 

King's coronation, 12, his conduct very extraordinary, 18, 

appears unconcerned, and boaſts of the great things he 

had done for ſecuring the Hanover ſucceſſion, ibid. takes 
his feat in the houſe of lords, 20, his letter to Q. Anne, 

23, 1mpeached of high-treaſon, &c. 24, comes to the 

hovle of peers, and ſoon aſter retires, ibid. articles. of 

impeachment againſt him, 25, &c. ordered to be com- 
niitted to fate cuſtody, 27, his ſpeech in his own defence, 
ibid. attended by a mob, ibid. brought to the bar of the 
houſe, and receives a copy of the articles againſt him, 
ibid. put a few days in the cuſtody of the blac-rod, ibid. 
carricd to the Tower, 27, additional articles againſt him, 

28, debate in the houſe of commons on his anſwer, ibid. 

preſents a petition to the houſe of lords, 94, his trial, ibid. 


the act of grace, 97, his ſpeech upon the mutiny-bill, 


104, and on the repeal of the ſchiſm- bill, 117, is againſt 


the peerage-bill, 121, dics, 183, account of him and his 
family, | ibid. &c. 
Oberg, general, defeated by the prince of Soubiſe at Land- 
wernhagen, 5 | 329 
Obrien, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, 436 
Ocean, French man of war, taken, | 427 
Ochterlony, captain, an affecting anecdote of, &c. 439 
Ogilvie, lord, joins the young chevalier, 260 
, countels of, arreſted, 5 1 
Ogle, fir Chaloner, ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 336, joins ad- 
miral Vernon, 239 


Oglethorpe, general, ſubſtance of one of his ſpeeches, 215, 
he embarks for Georgia, 217, his operations, 238,245,261, 
Ohio company, the rite and conduct of, 299, the Britiſh in— 


tereſt eſtabliſhed on the banks of that river, 473 
O'Kennedy, colonel, ſurrenders Carangoly, 446 
Olmutz inveſted by the king of Pruſſia, 399, ſome account 

of it, ibid. the ſiege of it raiſed, 400 
Oneidos, Indians, conclude a treaty with the Englith ſettle- 

ments, -- | 435 
Onondago river, two forts begun on, 315, taken by the 

French, | | | 329 
Onondaoes, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 

43 
Onſlow, Arthur, eſq. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of Rey 

mons | 269, 223, 241, 271; 302 

Ontario, lake, deſcribed, 315 
, fort, taken by the French, 329 


Orange, William-Henry, prince of, marries the princeſs 
Anne, 222, elected ſtadtholder, 268, 271, his death and 
character, 289, marriage of his daughter, 480 

— „princeſs of, endeavours to adjuſt the difference be- 
tween England and Holland, 409, her death and charac- 


ter, 402 
Orford, (Walpole) E. of, enquiry into his conduct, 243, his 

death, 250 
Oriflam me, French man of war deſtroyed, 383 
Orleans, Louis-Philip, D. of, ſerves in Germany under M. 

d'Etrees, 362 
Orphee, a French man of war taken, 38 


Oſborn, fir Danvers, animoſity in New-York concerning his 
inſtructions, | 397 
Oſborne, admiral, fails for the Mediterranean, 351, his ſuc- 
ceſs, 383, he receives the thanks of the houſe of com- 


mons, 422 

Oſtend, communication between it and England broke off, 

366, it receives a French garriſon, | ibid. 
Eaſt-India company diſſol ved, | 21 


Oſwald, mr. urges the neceſſity of a militia in Scotland, 460 
Oſwego deſcribed, 315, neglect in not fortifying it, ibid. re- 
duced and demoliſhed by the French, 329, in poſleſſion 
of the Engliſh, < 391 


diſcharged, 96, forbid the court, ibid. excepted out of 


Plat diſcovered, 169, addrefles thereupon, 
Plunket, John, apprehended, 170, had travelled to Rome, 
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Ottoman Porte, a man of war belonging, taken, 479 
Ourry, captain, deſtrovs a French privateer, 478 
Oxford univerſity, ſeverities exerciſed upon ſome of its ſtu- 

dents, 277, its addreſs rejected, ibid. inſtallation at, 425 
Oxfordſhire election, proceedings on, 309 


P. 


Packington, fir John, makes a complaint in the houſe of 
commons againſt dr. Ratcliffe, 5, taken into cuſtody, 29, 


honourably diſcharged, ibid. 
Paget, William lord, created E. of Uxbridge, 12 
Palcotti, marquis of, executed for murder, 103 


Palms, mr. de, bis memorial, 199, cenſured in parliament, 


ibid. ordered to depart the kingdom, 200 
Papiſts, a proclamation for diſarming them in Ireland, 4, 
and in England, 6, eſpouſe the abdicated family, 8, a 
tax upon them, 173 
Parker, fir Thomas, one of the lords-juſtices, 4, his fpeech 


at the E. of Oxford's trial, 95, made tord-chancellor, 107, 
See Macclesfield, 


Parliament; act for ſeptennial parliaments, 63, &c. 
Parma, duke of, his memorial at the congreſs of Cam- 
bray, 3 463 


and Placentia to be ſettled on the Q. of Spain's ſon, 
99, 107, 135, the inveſtiture of them granted to him by 
the emperor, ' | | 203 
Pallarowitz; treaty ſigned there, | 109 
Patten, Robert, his account of the rebellion, and of the 
heads of it, | 9 
Paul, William, tried and condemned, 68, executed, ibid. 
his dying ſpeech makes a great inipreſſion on many per- 
-fons, ©-:: 1 0 
Pawlet, John E. removed from his place of ſteward of the 
houſhold, | 10 
Peace; faults of it, 8, peace between England and Swe- 
den, | | 12 
Peerage-bill, debates about it, 122, dropped, 123, brought 
in again, 130, debates about it, ibid. dropped a ſecond 
lime, | | OE | ibid. 


Pelham, ſir Thomas, made E. of Clore, 12 


„Thomas, made one of the commiſſioners of trade, 
98, made ſecretary of war, 183, his ſpeech in the debate 
about the treaties of Hanover and Vienna, 192, &c. 
Pembroke, Thomas Herbert E. of, put up for chancellor 
of the univerſity of Oxford, 33 
Perth, James Drummond E. of, comes to Spain with the 
_ pretender, | 120 
Peru, the Engliſh project to take it, 5 13.5 
Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, E. of, returns to Eng- 
land, 6, the French king aſſures him that he would ac- 
knowledge K. George, ibid. returns to England, appears 
at St. James's, and is forbid the court, 20, is ſeized at Bo- 


logna, 99, &c. his ſpeech about the bill againſt blaſphe- 


my, | | | 161 
Petition, againſt the ſeptennial- bill, 66, of the London cler- 
gy againſt the quakers bill, — 467 


Philip V. K. of Spain, extorts a donative from the Englilſ 
merchants, 7, pretends to have numberleſs complaints 
againſt the emperor, 72, ready to contend for the crown 
of France, ibid. offended at the alliance between England 
and the D. of Orleans, ibid. falls upon the emperor's do- 
minions, 99, the courts of England and France endea- 
vour to bring about an accommodattion between him 
and the emperor, ibid. rejects all propoſals, and conti- 
nues his warlike preparations, 107, his declaration in fa- 

vour of the pretender, 120, attempts to relieve Fontara- 
bia, 134, abdicates the crown, 184, reſumes it upon his 
ſon's deceaſe, 188, concludes two treaties with the empe- 
ror, 189, &c. remits great ſums to Vienna, 190 


Phipps Conſtantine, cauſes K. George to be proclaimed in 


Ireland, 66, removed from being lord-juſtice and lord- 
chancellor, 10, created doctor of the civil law at Oxford, 


12, preſents a petition to the court at the Old Bailey in 
favour of Bp. Atterbury, | 171 


Plague at Marſeilles, a proclamation upon that occaſion, 


163, bill to prevent the ſpreading of the plague, 166 


Plebeian, the, a pamphlet againſt the peerage-bill, anſwer- 


ed mr. Addiſon inthe Old Whig, 122,123 


ibid. &c. 


175, votes of che houſe of commons againſt him, ibid. 
bill to infli& pains and penalties upon him, ibid. &c. 


Points, or Poyntz, Stephen, his memorial to the king of 


Sweden 


198 


Poland; the proteſtants oppreſſed in that kingdom, 135 
Fops Clement XI. cauſes the E. of Peterborough to be 


. leized, 
Pls 


95 


Portland, William Bentick E. of, receives particular marks 
of favour from K. George, 8, created marquis of Titch- 
field, and D. of Portland, 69, made one of the lords of 
the bed- chamber, 98, his ſpeech at a court of the South- 
Sea directors, 4 | 147 

Port- Mahon, the Spaniards deſire to have it reſtored, 135 

Pozzobueno, mrquis de, quits England, leaving a memorial! 
behind him, 198, his letter to the D. of Newcaſtle, ibid. 

Pragmatick Sanction, 189, guaranteed by England, 203 

Preachers at Whitehall, 183 


Pretender poſts to Verſailles upon the news of the queen's 


death, hut Lewis XIV. deſires him to quit his dominions, 7, 
his manifeſto (ent to ſeveral of the Engliſh nobility 14, is 
in Lorrain, 17, a reward of a 100, oool. to ſuch as ſhould 
ſeize him, 28, rebellion in Scotland in his favour, 29, 
proclaimed at Caſtletoun, and his ſtandard ſet up at Brae- 
Mar, 3o, his adherents publiſh a manifeſto, 31, &c. his 
health drank at Oxford, 33, proclaimed in Cornwall, 341, 
his declaration, 41, lands at Peterhead in Scotland, 48, is 
proclaimed, and receives the ' homage of the epiſcopal 
people at Aberdeen, ibid. attacked with an ague, 49, 
forms a council, and publiſhes fix proclamations, ibid. 
iſſues out an order for burning ſome villages, ibid. em- 
barks at Montroſe, and lands at Gravelin, 51, complains 
of diſappointments from abroad, ibid. his paper to gene- 
ral Gordon, ibid. the E. of Stair preſents two memorials 
to the court of France relating to him, 52, removes the 
L. Bolingbroke from being ſecretary of ſtate, 54, bill in 
the Iriſh parliament for artainting him, and giving a re- 
ward for his head, 57, ſends a letter to the lord-mayor of 
London, with orders to proclaim him K. of Great-Bri- 
tain, 59, te jacobites wear white roſes on his birth-day, 
9, Temoves into Italy, 72, &c. conſpiracy to ſet him on 
the throne by incans of Sweden, 73, K. of Sweden's pro- 
ject in his favour, 93, a marriage propoſed between him 
and the czar's daughter, ibid. cardinal Alberoni projects 
to:ncthing in his favour, 115, 120, enters into that cardi- 
nal's ſcheme, 59, comes to Spain, ibid. the king of Spain's 
declaration in his favour, ibid. marries prince Sobieſki's 
daughter, 121, Sweden engages not to give him any aſ- 
ſiſtance, 140, pope Clement XI. very kind to him, 164, 
the pretender's declaration, 173, burnt, ibid. treaty in 
his favour between the emperor and Spain, 190, deſigns 
formed in his behalf, 196, &c. mentioned in Palm's me- 
morial, | 200 
Prior, Matthew, notifies the queen's death to Lewis XIV. 
who aſſures him that he would maintain the Hanover 
ſucceſſion, 6, that king's anſwer to him concerning the 
Catalans, ibid. his memorial to him about the demolition 
of Dunkirk, 13, ordered home from Paris, 16, lands at 
Dover, and promiſes to reveal all he knew 18, is intro- 
duced to the king, and entertained at dinner by the lord 
Townfhend, ibid. taken into cuſtody, 23, examined and 
cloſely confined, 24, prevaricates, ibid. and 29, report of 
the committee of ſecrecy concerning him, ibid. excepted 
out of the act of grace, 97, dies, | 164 
Proteſtants in Germany opprefled, - 135 
Pruſſia, Frederick K. of, the French propoſe to ſet him on 
the Britiſh throne immediately after the queen's death, 
7, Included in the treaty between France and the czar, 
93, ſee p. 124, very rich, | 141 
Pulteney, William, his ſpeech about the reward for appre- 
hending the pretender, 5, made ſecretary at war, 10, 
impeaches L. Widdrington, 58, is againſt offering a par- 
don to thoſe that were in arms, in Scotland, 59, reſigns 
his places, 83, his ſpeech on the ſupply againſt Sweden, 
ibid. about the army, 85, about the propoſal of the South- 
Sea company, 90, kitles the king's hand, 142, his ſpeech 
at a court of the South-Sea company, 148, moves for an 
addreſs, 153, is chairman of the committee to examine 
Layer, 174, made cofferer of the houſhold, 179, begins 
to be diſſatisfied, 186, turned out of his places, 187, is 
againſt addreſſing the king upon his ſpeech, 197 


Pulteney, Daniel, made one of the commiſſioners of trade, 


98, his fpeech in parliament, | 192 
Palatine, Charles Theodore elector, oppoſes the ſcheme Be 
electing the archduke king of the Romans, 284, but en- 
gages his vote for electing him on certain conditions, 
290, 293, many of his troops deſert from the army of 


the empue, n 365 
Palliſer, captain, takes poſſeſſion of Qrebeck, 443 
Papiſts, of Ireland, their layalty, 4425 


Parker, lord (earl of Macclesfield's ſon) ſeconds the mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Jews acts, 301, proceedings 
relating to his election for Oxfordſhire, 309 
, Colonel John, defeated near Ticonderoga, 352 
= captain, his ſucceſs, | 38a, 426 
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Parliamentary proceedings, George II. 208, 209, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 218, 220, 223, 225, 226, 229, 231, 2335, 236, 241, 
246, 250, 255, 260, 263, 265, 271, 273, 280, 285, 290, 
293, 301, 302, 307, 318, 320, 338, 375, 410, 414, 450 

— — in Ireland, George I. 30g, 425, 
429. See Ireland. | 

Parliaments, act concerning the election of members of, 
379, endeavours uſed to contract their duration, 381, new 
act for aſcertaining the qualification of members of, 462 

Parma, duke of, his death, 214 

„Philip duke of, joins in a defenſive league with 

the emperor, king of Sardinia, &c. 292, remarks on an 
article of the peace at Aix-la-Chapelle concerning the 
fettlement of the dominions of, 455 

Patten, captain, re-enforces Oſwego, 329 

Paulet, earl, his motion againſt the king's going to Hano- 
ver, 11 

Pawnbrokers, an act for the licenſing of, 291, bill brought 
in for the reſtriction of, ibid. act paſſed for that purpoſe, 

3 | 341 

Paxton, mr. Nicholas, committed to Newgate, 243 

Payton, captain, his narrow eſcape, 8 

Pelham, Henry, eſq. his character, 215, 273, his defence 
of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 281, his ſpeeches on 
the reduction of the intereſt of the national debt, ibid. 
remarks on his parliamentary proceedings, 283, he ſup— 
ports the general naturalization-bill, 287, oppotes an 
amendment in the bill for repealing the Jews act, 3or, 
and a motion for repealing a former act in favour of that 
people, 302, his death, ibid. 

Penſions and places, bills paſſed concerning, 377, 418 

Pennſylvania dec ibed, 30), difagreement between its go— 
vernor and affembly, 313, its governor and deputies al- 

ſiſt at a treaty with divers Indian nations, 435 

Pepperel, fir William, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Bre- 
ton, 257, appointed to the command of a regiment, 308 

Perſons eminent for learning, c. | 5 

Perth ( Drummond) duke of, joins the young chevalier, 259 


Peſtilential fever from the contagion of the feflions of the 


Old-Bailey, 


| 285 
\ Peyton, commodore, his conduct in the Eaſt-Indies, 266. 
———, enſign, an affecting anecdote, 439 
Pharaſs Cawn, appointed naib of Surat, 444 


Philadelphia deſcribed, 407 
Philip duke of Anjou; treaties between him and England, 
211, 214, his manifeſto, 234, war between England 
and him, 235, his death, | 267 
——, don, his progreſs in Italy, 246, 250, 255, 257, 265 
Philips, fir John, his motion concerning voting tor members 
of parhament, | 359 
„captain, contributes to the victory at Minden, 449, 

and at Warbourg, | 482 
Pigot, governor, his prudent conduct at Madras, 443 
Piracies committed by the Engliſh privateers, 387, law 


concerning the trial of, 416 
Pirates made examples of, | 423 
Pitfligo, lord, joins the young chevalier, 260 


Pitt, mr. John, his report concerning the American 1ron, 
| 342 

——, William, eſq. ſignaliſes himſelf in the houſe of com- 
mons, 225, 232, 237, appointed fecretary of ſtate, and 
brings a meſſage in favour of German mercenaries, 340, 
and one concerning admiral Byng, 346, he and his friends 
are placed in the adminiſtration, 348, commanded to 
reſign, ibid. receives honourable teſtimonies from the 
people of their approbation of his conduct, ibid. he is 
reſtored, to his office, © ibid. 
Pittſburg, fort Du-Queſne ſo denominated, 391, improve— 
ments made there by general Stanwix, 
Plate, dealers in, taxes upon, 377, 418 
Play-houſe act, proceedings upon, : 1 48 
Pococke, admiral, aſſiſts in the reduction of Chanderna- 
gore, 354, ſucceeds to the chief command of che fleet, 
292, worlts M. d'Apche, 393, tries three of his captains, 
1bid. defeats M. d*Apche a tecond time, 393, who leaves 
him the ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas, ibid. he worſts 
him a third time, and maintains the ſovereignty of the 
Indian ocean, 


445 
Poets, eminent, an account of, Zo 492 
Poland, factions in, concerning the Ruſſians, 358, and 


proceedings in the diet of, concerning them and the elec- 

tion of a duke of Courland, 405, invaded by the Pruſſians, 

450, 451, reſult of its diet, 489.—See Auguſtus Hl: 

Polwarth, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the . > ppp 
224, 22 


Pondicherry, French Eaſl- India ſettlement, its reduction, 


489 


473 


517 


Pondicherry, French Indiaman taken, 351 
Poor; ref lutions concerning, 420, remarks on thoſe fe- 
ſolutions, 421. —Sce Servants. 
Pope Benedict XIV. his death and character, 406 
Clement XIII. clected, 406, his character, ibid. dif- 
ference between him and the king of Portugal, 4 
Porter, captain, wounded in his engagement with the Flo— 
riſſant, | | 426 
Porteous, captain John, hanged at Edinburgh, 226, pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons on that affair, 


227 
Portſmouth, conflagration at, 470 
Portugal. See Joſeph. | 
Poſt-fines, act concerning, 416 


Potter, mr. introduces the regiſter bill, 295 
Prague inveſted by the king of Pruſſia, 361, the ſiege of 
it raiſed, | | 


| wy ibid. 
Prideaux, general, killed at Niagara, 437 
Prince Edward French frigate deſtroyed, 477 

George man of war burnt at ſea, 383 


Privateers, Engliſh, piracies committed by, 387, regula- 
tions with reſpect to them, 416 
Prize- money, act concerning, 464 
Proceedings in parliament, George II. 208, 209, 210, 212, 
213,214, 218, 220, 223, 225, 226, 229, 230, 2356, 236, 241, 
246, 250, 255, 260, 263, 267, 271, 273, 280, 285, 290, 
293, 321, 302, 399, 319, 324, 338, 375, 387. 413, 456 
| 1ntheIriſh parliament, Georgell. 
303, 425, 429. See Ireland. 
Protector fire-{hip loſt, | 490 
Proteſtant religion, remarks on the preſervation of it being 
made a pretext for the continents] war, 375, 377, 407 
Prudent, French man of war, deſtroyed, 390 
Pruſſia.—See Frederick III. Henry, Ferdinand. 
Public-houles, laws for the regulation of, 291, 204, 341 
Puitency, Daniel, eſq. his arguments againſt the bill pro— 
hibiting loans to foreign princes, 


| | 212 
„William, efq. his conduct in parliament, 209, 
213, 217, his name ſtruc out of the liſt of privy-coun- 
ſellors, ibid. 


his conduct in parliament, 220, 2335, 

created earl of Bath, | 243 
Puniſhments, reflections on, 250, 464 
Quadruple alliance; 99, 107, Spain ſigns it, 131, 135 


Qiiakers ; bill for taking tome words out of their afhrma- 
con, 167, petition againſt it, ibid. ſome pretend they 
were not chrittians, ibid. bil for accepting their affirma- 
tion inſtead of an dach, paſled in Ireland, 181 

Queenibury, Charles Douglas D. of, made one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed- chamber, 


142 
Quakers; fate of their petition againſt tythes, 225 
Quarantine act, an account of, 252 


Quarendon, lord, joins in the oppoſition, 243 
Quebeck, the ſiege of it planned, 436, remarks on that 
ſcheme, ibid. introduction to the expedition againſt it, 
437, precautions taken for its defence by general Mur— 
ray, 473, it is beſieged by the French, 474, who are 
obliged to retire with precipitation, | ibi 
Qucenborough man of war lolt, — 470 
Queenſbury, duke of, petitions againſt the election of the 
Scottiſh peers, | | 224 


ibid. 


R. 
Ratcliffe, Charles, arraigned, 67, tried and found guilty, 
68, eſcapes, 70 
-, dr. John, complained of in the houſe of commons 
for not attending Q. Anne, | | 5 
Ratiſbone ; a declaration delivered to the diet there by mr. 
- Le Few | | | | 200 
Raymond, Robert, made a judge of the King's-Bench, 183, 
and one of the commiſſioners of the great-ſcal, 18 5 
Rebellion in 1715, 28, breaks out in Scotland, 29, pro- 
greſs of it in England, 34, &c. 
Rebels, Engliſh and Scotch joined, 41, &c. defeated at 
Preiton, 42, ſome executed there, and at Wigan and 
Mancheſter, 59, about a thouſand ſubmit to the king's 
mercy, and petition to be tranſported, ibid. ſome more 
arraigned, 67, &c. ſeveral of them diſcharged, 70, ſome 
executed, 71 
Reports of the committee of ſecrecy, 155, &c. of that ap- 
pointed to examine Layer, JED 174 
Revolution principles, far from being univerſally em- 
braced, 260, the revolution talked and preached againſt, 
202 
Richelieu, D. of, the French embaſſador at Vienna brings 
about a peace between Great-Britain and che emperor, 


202 


Richmond, Charles Lenox D. of, made one of the lords of 
the bed- chamber, 12, preſents a petition in behalf of 
the condemned lords, 60 

Riots at Briſtol, Chippenham, Norwich, Reading, &c. 12, 
13, proclamation 0 ſuppreſfin s Ley 14, riots in Lon- 
don, 22, 23, 69, &c. act againſt riots, 27 

Ripperda, baron and duke de, negotiates two treaties be- 
tween the emperor and Spain, 189, diſmiſſed, 195, flies 
to the Dutch embaſſador, who carries him to colonel 
Stanhope's houſe, ibid. taken away from thence by force, 
and confined in the caſtle of Segovia, ibid. ſome ex- 


preſſions he dropped, 190, 192 
Robethon, monſicur de, attends K. George to England, 8, 


infuſes jealouſies into his majeſty of the L. Townthend, 71 
Robinſon, John, head of the independents, 78 
„John, biſhop of London, made one of the privy- 

council, 10, his ſpeech about an addreſs to the king, 17, 
his behaviour at the congreſs of Utrecht, 25, votes for 
the E. of Oxford, 27, his ſpeech about the ſeptennial 
parliament, 65, his anſwer to a reflecting ſpeech of L. 
Coningſby about the peace, 77, his ſpeech in the debate 
about the repeal of the ſchiſm-bill, 118, is for the bill 
againſt blaſphemy and profaneneſs, 161 


Rochelicr, Lawrence Hyde E. of, his Pesch on the debate 


on the navy-debt, 4 


Rockingham, Lewis Watſon lord, created E. of Rocking- 


ham, 11 
Roſs, general, his ſpeeches in parliament, 24, ordered to 
ſell bis regiment, 28, is one of the ſecret committee, 1 52, 
his ſpzech about the South-Sea affair, 154 
Rothes. John Leſley E. of, bigh-admiral of Scotland, and 
the king's commiſſioner to the general aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland, 20, zealous againſt the rebellion, 31, 
tries to ſecure Perth, 36, marches to Seaton-houle, 37, 
the rebels break into the burial place of his family, 38, 
attempts in vain to make himſelf maſter of Falkland pa- 
lace, 110 
Roxburgh, Tohn Ker E. of, his ſpeech i in parliament, 27, 
acts againſt the rebels in Scotland, 31, made ſecretary 
of ſtate, and keeper of the ſignet in 1 Scotland, 72, 1s for 


the peerage bill, "2% 
Royal Aſſurance company erected, | 1 140 
Rugen, iſle of, reſtored by Denmark, „ 


Ruthaus advance againſt Wiſmar, 92, and againſt Schonen, 
ibid. See Czar. 


; Rutland, (Mannors) D. of, waits upon K. George at his firſt 


coming, and is graciouſſy received, 8, made knight of 


the garter, Rs 
Rye; K. George lands there, 194 
Raine, mr. Henry, an account of his hoſpital, 410 
Raiſonable French man of war W 383 
Ramillies man of war wrecked, 451 


Randan, duke de, his generous and humane conduct in 
Hanover, | 336 


Ratcliffe, Charles eſq. titular earl of Derwentwater, be- 


headed, 264 
Ratiſbon, arret of the evangelical body at, in favour of 
Brandenburg, Hanover, &c. with the emperor's anſwer 


to it, 453, complaints exhibited in the diet, 489 
Redoubrable French man of war burnt, ..” 487 
Regiſter-bill, proceedings on, 295 
Regiſters, public, bill for keeping, 380 
Reid, general, conducts an Auſtrian corps at Torgau, 488 
Reſolution man of war loſt, 428 
Revel, a fire at, 450 


Richlieu, auke de, account cf his ſiege and reduction of 
St. Philip s caſtle, 324, 325, he ſuperſedes the mareſchal 
d'Etrèes in Germany, 363, penetrates into the Pruſſian 
dominions with the army, 364, which commits great diſ- 
orders, ibid. levies contributions in Halberſtadt, 368, 
favours Soubiſe's retreat, 370, he expoſtulates with 
prince Ferdinand on the re-affembling the Hanoverians, 


374, bis proceedings at Zell, ibid. he fixes his head- 


quarters at Hanover, ibid. he is ſuperſeded by the count 
de Clermont, 396 


Richmond (Lenox) duke of, a munificent patron of ge- 
nius, 41 1, his behaviour at Minden approved by prince 
Ferdinand, 449 
Riots in different parts of England, 27 e- 297, 326, 
338, 351, 410 

— in Ireland, 429 
Robbers, their audaciouſneſs, 213 
Robinſon, ſir Thomas, « one of the plenipotentiaries at Aix- 
 la-Chapelle, | 271 


„ fir Thomas, ippoiared ſecretary of ſtate, 302, 
reſ Arne the ſeals, and is made maſter of the wardrobe, 


zun; 
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Rochefort, account of the expedition avninſt, 348, &c, 
Rodney, admiral, bombards Havre-de-Grace, 42), de- 
ſtroys ſome veſſels on the coaſt of France, 47 
Rollo, lord, takes poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. John, 390, 

diſarms the Canadians, oy 
Roman Catholicks of Ireland, their loyalty, | 
Romans, proceedings for electing the archduke Jolarh 


king of, 282, 289, 293 
Rothes, earl of, ſignaliſes himſelf at Roucoux, 265 
Rouillé, M. his letter to mr. Fox, 220 
Rous, captain, his proceedings in America, 312 
Rowley, captain, deſtroys the Oriflamme, 383 


Rum. Sce Spirituous Liquors and Sugar Colonies. 
Ruflel, colonel, commands a body of Dutch troops againſt 
the Enelifh Faſt- India company, 445 

Ruſflans, ordered to aſſiſt the queen of Hungary, 356, 
their progreſs ſtopped, ibid. they bloc up the Pruitan 
ports in the Baltick, 364, quicken their motions, ibid. 

take Memel, ibid. advance againſt Pruſſia, 367, ſkir- 
miſh with the Pruſſians, ibid. attacked by mareſchal 
Lehwald, ibid. make a 'baſty retreat from the Pruſſian 
territories, 367, which they re-enter, 400, are defeated 
at Zorndorf, 401, their barbarities in the Pruſſian do- 
minions, ibid. miſcarry i in their attempt upon Colberg 
404, defeat the Pruffians at Zullichau, 4.51, and at Cu- 

nerſdorf, ibid. part of them detached into Pomerania, 
485, which they evacuate, ibid. they begin their march 
towards Sileſia, ibid. their motions, 486, 487, a detach- 
ment of them make an irruption into Brandenburg, 487, 
and poſſeſs themſelves of Berlin, ibid, inveſt Colberg by 
ſea and land, 88 

Rutowſki, veldt-mareſcal count, the king of Poland's let- 


ter to him concerning the en army, 335 

Ryder, fir Dudley, appointed lord chief juſtice of the King's- 

Bench, 302 
* 


Sache verel, Henry, pereaches at Sutton, 12, the cry about 
him, 13, he dies, 136, leave dr. Atterbury a legacy, ibid. 


Saint Albans, Charles Beauclerk, D. of, made captain of 


the band of penſioners, | 8 
St. Januarius's blood 125 


St. John, Henry, viſcount Bolingbroke, obliged to ſtand 


at the door of the council-chamber, 4, removed from his 
office, 7, 10, attends at the king's coronation, 11, his 
ſpeech about the addreſſes to the king, 12, his conduct 
very extraordinary, 18, appears every where, and ſpeaks 
in parliament with great freedom, but his heart begin- 
ning to fail him he goes over to France in diſguiſe, ibid, 
his letter, ibid. impeached of treaſon, 24, the articles 
againſt him carried up tothe houſe of lords, 28, his name 
and coat of arms are razed, 29, is ſecretary to the preten- 
der, 52, removed 54, his letters upon that occaſion, ibid. 
&c. he is pardoned, and returns to England, 179, bis at- 


tainder reverſed, 186, Kc. 
St. John, Henry, created viſcount St. John, 69 
St. Quintin, fir William, made one of the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, 11, diſplaſed, 84 
St. Sebaſtian taken, 134 


Sample, John, taken up for high-treaſon, and eſcapes, 179 


Sardinia conquered by the Spaniards, 99, given to the D. of 


Savoy, ibid. and 107, his miniſter claims the ſhips in the 
Harbour of Meflina, 129, the troops deſigned for the ex- 
pedition to Sardinia are ſent to Sicily, ibid. Sardinia eva- 
cuated, 131, and given to the D. of Savoy, 13 
Savoy, Victor, Amadeus, II. D. of, how nearly his hou 4 | 
15 allied to the Engliſh crown, 3, is perſuaded to change 
Sicily for Sardinia, 72, enters into a convention with the 
emperor about Sardinia, 12, put in poſſeſſion of that 
land, | 133 
Saw bridge, Jacob, expelled the houſe of commons, 1 64, 
bill to make his eſtate anſwerable for 2 250,c00l. to the 


South-Sea company, 158 
Saxe-Gotha ; ſome of their troops in the pay of Great-Bri- 

tain, 81 
Sayer, „taken into cuſtody, 


Scarborough, Richard Lumley, E. of, lord- lieutenant if 
Northumberland, repairs to Newcaftle to ſecure that 
place, 35, his ſpeech in parliament, | 194 

Schiſm- bill; a deſign to repeal it, 83, is repealed, 117 


| Schuylemberg, a proteſtant, general of the Venetian army, 71 


Scotland, diſſatisfied with the union, and conſidered irſelf 
as degraded to a province of England, 8, 9, addreſſes ſet 
on foot there for diſſolving the union, 15, endeavours uſ- 
ed there for a remonſtrance againſt it, 17, ſome members 
of the general aſſembly of the church there bad inſtructi- 
ons to move for an addreſs againſt the toleration of the 
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epiſcopal 2 and againſt lay patronages, 21, the 
deſigns of the jacobites carried on there with ſecrecy and 
order, 28, act for encouraging loyalty there, 29, ſome 
ſhips land there from France, with officers, arms, &c. 
30, ſeveral peers there ſhew their loyalty to K. George, 
31, {ome villages burnt by the pretender's order, 49, 
motion for offering a general pardon to thoſe that were 
ſtill in arms in Scotland, 59, a few Spaniards land there, 
121, {ome ſuſpected perſons ſecured there, 170, commyo - 
motions there occaſioned by ſome levellers, 184, riots 
there about the malt-tax, 187 
Scots; begin to ſhew their diſcontent, 10. See Scotland and 
rebels. 
Scots highlanders appear in arms, 
Scottiſh peers; reſolutions about them, in the intended peer- 
age-bill, 122 
Seabright murdered in France, | 181 
Seamen; more employed than provided for by parhament, 
| | 166 
Seckendorf, count, reduces the iſland of Lipara, 125, and 
Sacca, 131, wounded, „ Tg 
Septennial parliament; act for them, 63, petitions againſt 
A, 10, pafec, ibid. 
Seville, treaty of, 203 
Shepheard, James, forms a deſign upon K. George's lite, 
102, executed, 5 103 
Sherlock, dr. William, one of che committee to examine 
biſhop Hoadley's books, 91, writes againſt him, gz, 
&c. removed from being the king's chaplain, 3 
Sherrard, Bennet, lord, erected baron of Harborough, 12 
Shippen, William, his ſpeech about the arrears due to the 
Hanover troops, and about the reward for apprehending 
the pretender, 3, about the bill for regulating the forces, 
22, in fayour of the E. of Oxford, 23, about the ſuſ-— 
penſion of the habeas corpus act, 58, in behalf of the 
condemned lords, 60, upon the teptennial bill, 65, about 
a ſupply, 81, about an addreſs, 85, upon the earl of Ox- 


ford's impeachment, 95, about the king's ſpeech, for 


which he 1s ſent to the Tower, 101, about the repeal of 
the ſchiſm-bill, 119, moves for an addition in an addreſs, 
150, a ſpeech of his gravels ſecretary Craggs, 152, mr. 
Pulteney calls him a traitor, 19 177 
Shrewſbury, Charles Talbot E, of, received with great fa— 
vour by K. George, 8, his ſpeech about the addrels to K. 
_ George, 17, againſt the ſeptennial bill, „ 
Shute, Barrington, his ipecch in vindication of K. George's 
government, 83 


Sicily; project for exchanging it for Sardinia, 72, given to 
the emperor, 99, 107, the K. of Spain makes great pre- 


parations for the recovery of it, 107, retaken by the Eng- 
lich and Imperialifts, 125, the emperor {ends more troops 
thither, 129, evacuated by the the Spaniards, 131, 133 
Sinking-fund conſtituted, | | 90, 201 
Smalridge, George, votes in favour of the earl of Oxford, 
27, refuſes to ſign a declaration teſtifying an abhorrence 
of the rebellion, 40, removed from the office of lord al- 
moner, ibid. is againſt the univerſities addreſſing King 
George, 79, 80, his ſpeech in the debate about repealing 
the ſchiſm- bill, 118 
Small-pox inoculated, | | 183 
Somerſet, Charles Seymour D. of, made maſter of the horſe, 
and one of the privy-council, 10, offers to be fir William 
Wyndham's bail, and is removed from his place of matter 
of the horſe, 32, moves for the peerage bill, 121 
Sommers, John, received with great favour by K. George, 
8, dies, | | 68 
Sophia, Dorothy, wife of K. George 1. dies, 204 
South-Sea company ; debts due to them irom the govern- 
ment, 87, K. George cholen governor, 104, preſent their 
{ſcheme to the government, 138, South-Sea ſcheme, 1bid. 
acts for increaſing their capital ftoc, 139, whence that 
ſcheme took its riſe, 144, &c. the ſtoc falls, ibid. account 
of the proceedings of the directors, ibid. they make ſome 
ſecret advances towards an union with the Eaſt-India 
company, 147, a committee of them meet a committee of 
the bank, and draw up the bank contract, 148, proceed- 
ings of the commons 1n the South-Sca affair, 4575 mr. 
Walpole's ſcheme for ingrafting one million of South-Sca 
ſtoc, into the Bank of England, 182, bill to reſtrain the 
ſub-governor, &c. from going out of the kingdom, ibid. 
the directors removed from all places in the government, 
153, reports of the committee of {ſecrecy about them, 155, 
& C. allowances to the directors out of their own eſtates, 
158, &c. reſolutions of the commons in favour of the ſut- 
ferers by the South-Sea ſcheme, 159, what the capital 
ſoc of the company was at the year 1720, 160, petitions 
and pamphlets againſt the directors, ibid. &c. general 
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court of the company, 161, 178, acts to enable the South- 
Sea company to diſpoſe of the effects in their hands, 167, 
and for hearing claims upon the eſtates of the South- Sea 
directors, ibid. two millions of their ſtoc transferred to 
the Bank, and two millions of their ſtoc revived, 178 
Southwell, Thomas, created viſcount Southwell, 98 
Spain, the K. of, pretends to have numberleſs complaints 
againſt the emperor, 72, ready to contend for the crown 
ot France, ibid. offended at the alliance between Eng— 
land and the D. of Orleans, ibid. great preparations made 
in Spain, 98, a great fleet fitted out to recover Sicily, 
107, that fleet de troyed by the Englith, 110, the Eng- 
Iifly merchants in Spain ſecure their beſt effects, ibid. are 
ill uſed, 112, ſeveral grievances upon them, 115, war de- 
clared by England againſt Spain, 119, and by France, 1 20, 
the Spaniſh lquadron fails from Cadiz for England, ibid. 
Spain accedes to the quadruple alliance, 131, 125, makes 
overtures for a peace, ibid. peace and alliance between 
Great-Britain and Spain, 163, taken into conſideration in 
the houſe of lords, 166, two treaties between Spain and the 
emperor, 189, private treaty between them, 190, makes 
great prepararions for war, 195, &c. the Spaniards cayal 
about the preliminaries, | 202 
Sparre, baron, in a plot to let the pretender on the Engliſh 
__ throne, 73, extracts of his letters, 75 
Squadrons, three fitted out, 194 
Stair, John Dalrymple E. of, ſent embaſſador to France, 12, 
made one of the lords of the bed- chamber, ibid. ſent em- 
baſſador to Paris, 16, has feveral conferences with mar- 
quis de Torcy about Mardyke, ibid. choſen one of the 
ſixteen peers of Scotland, ibid. preſents two memorials to 
the court of France, concerning the pretender, 52 
Standing army; debates about one, | 101 
Stanhope, James, made lecretary of ſtate, 10, lays before 
the houſe of commons the papers relating to the late ne- 
gotiations of peace and commerce, 19, ſupplies R. Wal- 
pole's place as chairman of the committee of ſecrecy, 20, 
impeaches the D. of Ormond of treaſon, 24, his letter to 
the vice- chancellor and mayor of Oxford, 33, commuti- 
cates to the privy- council the informations the king had 
received of a conſpiracy, 73, he and mr. Methuen write a 
circular letter upon the ſeizing of count Gyllemburg, 74, 
made chancellor of the exchequer, 84, a quarrel had like 
to ariſe hetween him and R. Walpole, go, created baron 
Elvaſton, and  viſcount Mahon, 98, ſent embaſſador to 
Spain, 99, made one of the ſecretaries of ate, and crea- 
ted an earl, 107, delivers articles to the court of Madrid, 
115, gives the houſe of lords an account of the treaties 
lately concluded, 116, moves for the repeal of the teſt- 
act, 117, his anſwer to the czar's memorial, 141, dies, 154 
Stanhope, brigadier and afterwards general, reccives par— 
ticular marks of favour from K. George, 8, one of the ca- 
binct- council, 10 
— , colonel, the preſent E. of Harrington, envoy 
extraordinary to Madrid, 109, cauſes feveral ſtores in the 
ports of Biſcay to be deſtroyed, 112, pretents ſeveral me- 
morials to the court of Spain, 119, embaſſador at Ma- 
drid, 190, the D. of Ripperda flies to his houſe for ſhel- 
ter, 195, his memorial upon that duke's being taken by 
force out of his houſe, 196, leaves Madrid, 202 
— „Charles, great quantities of South-Sea ſtoc given 
him, 155, his name eraſed in the book, ibid. and 158, his 
caſe taken into conſideration by the houſe of commons, 
157, made treaſurer of the chamber, 163 
States of Holland; their anſwer to Klingrafe's memorial, 7, 
EK. George thanks them for it, ibid. a treaty concluded 
between them, K. George and the D. of Orleans, 72, 
ſuſpend their conſent to the quadruple alliance, 108, ac- 
cede to it, ibid. K. George demands of them two thou- 
ſand men upon the rumour of an invaſion, which they 
ſend, 120, 121, mediators of peace between Spain, &c. 
but K. George and the emperor will not accept their me- 
diation, 134, the Spaniſh embaſtador delivers to them a 
plan of peace, 135, accede to the treaty of Hanover, 196 
Steele, Richard, offers a petition in behalf of the condem- 
ned lords, | 69 
Stetin given up to Pruſſia, 141 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth E. of, was firſt commiſſi- 
oner of the admiralty, 4, notifies to the ſtates the queen's 
death, and the acceſſion of K. George to the throne, 7, 
accompanies the princeſs of Wales to Rotterdam, 11, 
returns to England, and has his papers ſeized, 16, is im- 
peached, 25, the articles againſt him carried into the 
houſe of lords, 28, his ſpeech in the debate about the 
mutiny-bill, 74, 105, about an addreſs, 116 
Strickland, fir William, propoſes to attaint the E. of Oxford, 96 
Subſidy to Sweden, 161 
6Q 


— 


Sunderland, Robert Spencer E. of, received with great fa- 
your by K. George, 8, made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
10, infuſes jealouſies in the king of the L. Townſhend, and 

R. Walpole, 71, appointed ſole treaſurer of Ireland, 72 


— „Charles Spencer E. of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 


84, appointed pretident of the council, and firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, 107, was againſt repealing the teſt, 
117, had promoted the difference in the royal family, 137, 
ſtoc given him, 155, the houſe of commons take that af- 
fair into conſideration, 158, &c. reſigns the place of - firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, 158, his death and cha- 
racter, | | | 168 
Surman, Robert, deputy caſhier of the South-Sea examin- 
ed by the lords, 153, his papers ſeized, and himſelf or- 
dered into cuſtody, 154, the allowance made him, 159 
Suſpenſion of arms proclaimed at Paris, | 187 
Sutherland, John Sutherland E. of, elected one of the ſix- 


teen peers of Scotland, 16, his ſpeech in parliament, 27, 


ſhews his zeal againſt the rebellion, 31, advances to at- 
tac the earl of Seaforth, 18, the marquis of Huntley, and 
the earl of Seaforth capitulate with him, 50 
Sweden ; bill to prohibit commerce with Sweden, 80, trea- 


ty between England and that kingdom, 82, the Britiſh | 


ſhips confiſcated there, ibid. ſupply againſt Sweden, ibid. 
and 84, debate in the houſe of commons about the trade 
with Sweden, 106, peace between Sweden and England, 
and a treaty of alliance, 123, gives up Bremen and Ver- 
den to the elector of Hanover, 140, guarantee the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, ibid. gives up 
ſome places to the king of Pruſſia, 141, has ſome reſtored 
by Denmark, ibid. ſubſidy to that court, 161, peace be- 
tween Sweden and Muſcovy, 163, 179, accede to the 
treaty of Hanover, | 27 . 196, 200 
Swift, Jonathan, a packet directed to him, ſeized, for which 
he abſconds, 23, his verſes about Wood's halfpence, 181 


Sword- blade company {top payments, | 149 
Synods of Glaſcow, Air, &c. animate perſons of all ranks to 
the defence of K. George and the conſtitution, 5 2 


Syracuſe blocked up by the Spaniards, 112, admiral Byng 
put in there, | ” | ibid. 
Sackvilic, lord George, appointed to enquire in the miſcar— 
riage of the expedition againſt Rochefort, 349, attends 
the duke of Marlborough in the attempt upon St. Ma— 
loes, 384, and goes with him to Germany, ibid. animoſity 
between him and prince Ferdinand, 448, his ſituation at 
Minden, 466, popular clamour againſt him, 465, his 
addreſs to the public, ibid. he demands a court-martal, 
466, ſubſtance of the charge againſt him, ibid. particulars 
of his defence, ibid. remarks on his defence, 467, ſen— 
tence of the court-martial, 468 
Sail-cloth, acts concerning, 282, 377, 462 
Salabatzing, ſubah of Decan, concludes a treaty with the 


Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 1 8 444 
Salt, propoſal for making, in America, 381 


Sanderſon, ſir Thomas, ſubſtance of his ſpeech againſt the 
convention with Spain, | 232 


Sandwich (Montague) E. of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his 


oppoſition to the miniſterial meaſures, and the keeping 


of Hanoverians in Britiſh pav, 237, 249, 250, one of the 
plenipotentiarics at Aix-la-Chapelle, | 271 


Sandys, S. eſq. his motions in the houſe of commons, 220, 


221, 225, 231, 237, appointed chancellor of the exche- 
quer, &c. 243, oppoſes the motion tor the repeal of the 
ſeptennial act, | | ibid. 
, lord, his remarks on the bill for the herring fiſh- 


ery, | 282 


Santos, iſles of, comprited in the capitulation of Guada- 
loupe, | 435 
Sardinia, Charles Emanuel king of, mounts the throne, 
211, impriſans his father, 217, joins with France and 


Spain againſt the emperor, 220, declares in favour of the 


queen of Hungary, 245. Sec Charles 
Saumarez, captain, his ſucceſs, 3757387 
Saunders, admiral, ſuperſedes admiral Weſt, 323, ſails to 
Cape-Breton, 437, ſteers up the river St. Laurence, 438, 
his fleet endangered by a ſtorm, and the enemy's fire- 


ſhips, ibid. his operations in reducing Quebeck, 439, 440, 


442, thanks of the houſe of commons voted to him, 443, 
he returns to England, ibid. 
Saxe, count de, appointed commander of the troops deſign- 
ed for an invaſion of England in favour of the chevalier 
de St. George, 251, his progreſs in the Netherlands, 

8 | 253» 254, 257, 264, &c. 
Saxe-Gotha, Frederick III. D. of, turniſhes his troops for 
the defence of Hanover, 361, his capital taken by the 
Imperialiſts and Erench, 368, contributions raiſed at, by 
the Pruffians, * | — 18 
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, Hildburghauſen, prince of, aſſembles the army of 
the empire, 367, joins the prince of Soubiſe, 368, del Ar. 
ed at Roſbach, 369, &c. 
Saxony,—See Auguſtus 
Scalping deſcribed, | 438 
Schmettau, count, the Pruſſian general, burns the ſuburbs 
» of Dreſden, | 401 
Schomber, captain, his operations in the river St. Lau- 


rence, | 475 
Schuvler, colonel, ſlowneſs of his regiment, 315 
Schweidnitz taken by the Aultrians, 370, inveſted by the 


Pruſhans, 371, and reduced, 399 
Schwerin city bombarded and pillaged by the Pruſſians, 450 
, mareſchal, conducts a Pruſſian corps into Bohemia, 

358, killed near Prague, 359 
Scotch brigade in the Dutch ſervice, an act concerning, 319 
Scotland ; laws relating to the forfeited eftates in, 291, 
378, alarm in, of a French deſcent, 429, 471, attempt 
to eſtabliſh a militia there, 460, new acts concerning 
treaſon, and diſarming the highlands there, 464 
Scroop, captain, aſſiſts in the defence of St. Philip's fort, 322 
Sea-officers, fund eſtabliſhed for the relief of their widows, 286 
Seamen, bill for regiſtering them, 233, 236, progreſs of a 
bill relating to them, 274, bill for keeping a certain num- 
ber of, regiſtered, in pay, 276, bill brought in for the bet- 
ter payment of their wages, 342, and pafled, 378, ſcheme 
for regiſtering, them, 379, bill concerning their prize 


and bounty money, 464 
Seceſſion of the chief members of the oppoſition from par- 
lament, 233, their apology, | 2335 
Senecas, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies and 
them, oe, 36 
Senegal, expedition to, 3 | A 
Septennial act; motions to repeal it, 221, 243 
Servants, clauſe relating to the ſettlement of, 379 
Shebbeare, dr. his trial, | — 410 
Sheridan, ſir Thomas, attends the young chevalier to Scot- 
land, 5 | 258 
Sheriffs, reflexions on their power in parliamentary returns, 
5 8 „ 
Shippen, William eſq. his character, 208, his ſpeeches in 
parliament, ibick. 


Ships, liſt of, loſt, taken, and deſtroyed by the Engliſh and 
French during the war, | = 494 
Shipwrecs, an act concerning, | 22 
Shirley, governor, appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment, 308, his ſon killed, 313, he ſucceeds to the com- 
mand of the army in North-America, ibid. gets the com- 
mand of an expedition againſt Niagara, 314, 315, arrives 
at Oſwego, ibid. where he orders two forts to be begun, 
ibid. and returns to Albany, ibid. he is ſucceeded by 


general Abercrombie, 326 
Shropſhire, riots 1n, 8 338 
Shuldam, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 432 
Sicily. Sce Charles and Ferdinand | 
Sileſia loan, differences concerning, adjuſted, 425 


Silk, acts concerning, 
Silver- coin, order concerning, with remarks, 


283, 343, 378 


. ; — 422 
Sinclair, general, his expedition to Bretange, 266 
Sirenne, French frigate, taken, 7 


| : 4 
Six-Nations, conference with them at Albany, zog, hey 


refute to join general Shirley, 315, conclude an alliance 
with the Britiſh colonies, 435, act under the Britiſh ban- 
ner, 5 | 437, 486 
Skinner, captain, his bravery and death, 72 
Sloane, fir Hans, his muſeum purchaſed by parliament, 296, 
its contents, | | | ibid. 
Smith, captain, ſent to deſtroy two ſhips off Toulon, 
427, like to fall into a miſtake at Quebeck, 441 
Smugglers, an act concerning, 343, complaints againſt, in 
America, 47 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, inſtituted, | : 1.1 
tor the encouragement of drawing, ſculpture, &c. 275 
Soldiers, bill for limitigg their time of ſervice, 448, thoſe 
in America and Germany furniſhed with jackets, blan- 
kets, &c. by private contribution, 443.—See mutiny 
Soleil Royal, French man of war, deſtroyed, 429 
Soltikoff, count, defeats the Pruffians at Zullichau, 451, 


and at Cunerſdorf, 472, paſſes the Viſtula, 485 
Somerlet, lord Noel, a remarkable motion made by him in 
the houſe of commons, w_ — Pr 

, captain, wounded, 445 


Soubiſe, prince de, ſent with a French army into Germany, 
356, he takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral places belonging to the 
king of Pruſha for the uſe of the queen of Hungary, 
357, Joins the army of the empire, 368, is deſcated at 
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Roſbach, 369, &c. retreats to Halberſtadt, 370, afſem- 


bles a body of troops at Hanau, 397, penetrates into 
Heſſe - Caſſel, where his van is defeated by the militia, 398, 
detaches a party under the duke de Broglio, who defeats 
the prince of Yſenbourg, ibid. he takes poſſeſſion of Got- 
tingen, ibid. worlts general Oberg at Landwernhagen, 
399, takes poſſeſſion of Franckfort, 447 
South - Sea ſcheme, further proceedings relative to, 219, 2:0 
— company obtains certain ſatisfaction on account 
of the aſſiento, | 
Spain.—Sce Ferdinand and Charles 
Spaniſh Main, the nature of its climate, 219 
Spaniſh- Town, in Jamaica, contentions between, and King- 
3 3 345 
Spirituous liquors, bills concerning, 459, 463.—Sce dittil- 
lation 
Spotſwood, governor, projects the Ohio company, 299 
Spry, captain, his ſucceſs, 330 
St. Germain, count de, ſent under mr. D'Etrees into Ger- 
many, 356, and with a detachment to Crevelt, 39), where 
he is defeated, ibid. he is repulſed by the duke of Hol- 
ſtein near Erſdorf, 481, ſkirmithes between his corps and 
the allies, ibid. he reſigns his commiſſion in diſgult, 488 
St. John, iſland of, taken, 390 
St. Maloes, expedition againſt, 384, 385 
Stainville, M. de, worſts major Bulow at Munden, 483, at 
Schaken, 484, and raiſes contributions at Halberſtadt, ib. 
Stair (Dalrymple) E. of, deprived of his regiment of dra- 
''. goons, 222, petitions againſt the election of the Scottiſh 
peers, 224, appointed ficld-mareſchal and embuilidor to 
Holland, 243, thwarted at the battle of Dettingen, 249, 
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made commander in chief in Grea:-Britzn, 251 
Stanhope, earl, his motion, 247 


Staniſlaus, elected king of Poland, 222, abdicates the 


W en 226 
— „king, letter to him from the king of Pruſſia on 
his offering the city of Nancy for a place of congreis, 459 
Stanwix, gen. erects a fort at the paſs of Oneida, 91, com- 
mands a detachment in the neighbourhood of lake On- 
tario, 436, eſtabliſhes the Britiſh intereſt on the Ohio, 473 
Statute-merchant, and Statute-ſtaple, an account of, 


420 
Steele, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 436 
Stephens, Alexander, his great age, 425 


Stevens, admiral, fails for the Eaſt-Indies, 351, joins admi- 


ral Pococke, 393, is wounded, ibid. aſſiſts in the reduc- 


tion of Pondicherry, 448, part of his ſquadron wrecked, 


ibid. his remonſtrance to the Daniſh and Dutch ſettle— 


ments, ibid. 
Stile altered, 228 


Stirn, mr. aſſaſſination by, 890 
Stormont (Murray) viſcount of, viſits the king of Pruſſia at 
Dreſden, 3 334 
Storr, captain, loſes the calf of one leg in an engagement 
with a French ſhip, 383 
Strange, lord, (earl of Derby's ſon) his character, 275, he 
oppoſes the extenſion of the military law to the Eaſt-In- 
dia company's ſettlements, 302 
Strathallan, viſcount, joins the young chevalier, 259 
Stuart, gen. embarks with adm. Byng for Minorca, 322 
, capt. his narrow eſcape from being maſſacred, 473 


5 
„lieutenant, his ſucceſs and bravery, 477 
Suckling, captain, his bravery, | 361 


Sugar-colonies, deliberations concerning, 295, acts for en- 
couraging the trade of, 377, 378, 463 
Sulkowſky, prince, made priſoner by a Pruſhan corps, 430 
Sunderland man of war loſt, 400 
Superbe, French man of war foundered, 42 
Supplies granted by parliament, 274, 281, 286, 291, 292, 
301, 309, 318, 319, 339, 340, 373,413, 430 
Surat, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 241, its reduction by 
captain Richard Maitland, 444 
Sutton, ſir Robert, expelled the houſe of commons, 216 
Swanton, commodore, his proceedings iu the river St. Lau— 
rence, 475 
Swedes, their operations, 368, 37/1, 405, 450, 495, 488, 
489,—See Frederick. and Adolphus 


* 


Talbot, William, biſhop of Oxford, tranſlated to Saliſbury, 19 
Temple, fir Richard, created baron of Cobham, and ap- 

pointed envoy to the court of Vienna, 89 
Teſt and corporation acts, remarks on them made in par- 


liament, | 117,118 


Thomand, Henry Obrian, earl of, created viſcount Tad- 
caſter, | 12 
Thompſon, fir William, recorder of London, tries the re- 
bels, 62, ſpeech for the ſeptennial- bill, 66, added to the 
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ſecret committee, 94, his ſpeech at the earl of Oxford's 


trial, 95, and on the repeal of the ſchiſm- act, 119, quar- 


rel between him and mr. Lechmere, 138 
Thorn; account of the proſecution there, 184 
Torcy, marquis de, his letter to d'Iberville, 6, his paper 

to mr. Prior about the pretender, 14 
Tories, propoſes a million for the civil-liſt ſor K. George, 3, 

afraid of being turned out of their places, 8, were in— 

gaged in dangerous practices, ibid. why diſliked by K. 

George, 10, ſacrificed to his reſentment, and that of the 

allies, ibid. pretend that the pretender's manifeito was a 

contrivance of the whigs, 14, publith a circular letter 

about the election ot the fixtcen Scotch peers, 16, about 

a third part of them in the houſe of commons, 1714-15, 

10, their debates about the civil-liſt, 21, about penſions, 

ibid. and regulating the land-forces, ibid. endeavours to 

put oft the conſideration of the report of the committee of 

lecrecy, 13 
Torrington, Arthur Herbert, lord, made one of the commiſ- 

ſioners of the ticaſury, | 34 

, George Byng, lord viſcount, motion for an 
addreſs to have his inilructions laid before the houſe of 

lords, | 166 
Tournay made part of the barrier, | 70 
Townſhend, Charles, lord viſcount, received with great fa- 

vour by K. George, 8, made one of the principal ſe— 

cretarics of ſtate, 10, his meſſage to the duke of Lor- 
raine's miniſter, 14, entertains mr. Prior with ſeveral 
novlemen at dinner, 18, a letter of his to the D. of Ar- 
gyle intercepted by the rebels, 38, removed from the of- 
fice of ſecretary of ſtate, 71, reſigns his place of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 83, is againſt the peerage bill, 122, 
admitted to kiſs the king's hand, 142, made preſident of 


bp 


the council, and one of the lords-juitices in the king's 


abſence, ibid. appo nted ſecretary of ſtate, 163, his let- 


ter to the lord mayor of London about the plot, 169 
—, Charles, created baron of Lynn-Regis, 155 
Treaty of peace between Spain and Portugal, 7, barrier- 


treaty, 13, treaty between Great- Britain and Denmark, 
23, between England and Spain, and the D. of Orleans, 
69, between England, Holland, and the fame duke, 72, 
with the emperor, Et | 74 
of commerce; a new treaty of commerce between 
England and Spain, 74 
— between the emperor and the king of Sicily, 107, be- 
tween England and Sweden, 123, 140, between Sweden and 
Pruſſia, 141, between England and Denmark, 142, 143 
of peace between Great-Britain and Spain, 163, be— 
tween the Moors and England, 164, private treaty between 
the emperor and Spain, which alarms K. George, 190, 
of Hanover, ibid. debates in parliament about it, 191, of 
Seville, 203, of Vienna, | ibid. 
Trevor, ſir Thomas, not ſent for into K. George's bed- 
chamber, 8, removed, 15, 1s againſt the ſeptennial-bill, 
3, 64, preſents the carl of Oxford's petition, 94, was 
for the bill againſt blaſphemy, 161, made lord privy- 
teal. | 194 
Triennial parliaments; act for them repealed, 63 
Trinity; diſputes about it, 15, directions given by the king 
concerning it, ibid. &c. diſpute between the diſſenters 
about it, 136, K. George's directions about it, 161 
Triple alliance, . 
Tullibardine, William Murray, marquis of, engaged in the 
pretender's ſervice, 30, joins the reſt of the rebels, 36, 
at the battle of Dumblain, 45, forced to leave the carl of 
Mar, in order to cover his own country, 47, bull to at- 
taint him, 59, lands in Scotland, 121, eſcapes, ibid. 
Turks defeated before Cortu, 71, defeated by prince Eu- 
gene, 98, invade the Venetian territories, ibid. peace be- 
tween them and the emperor, 108, the emperor com- 
plains that the courts of Great-Britain and France had 
endeavoured to {tir up the Turks againſt him, 200 
Turner, fir Charles, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, | | 142 
Tuſcan, dominions; pretenſions of the Imperial and Spaniſh 
courts to them, 2 
Tuſcany, Parma and Placentia, to be ſettled on the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt fon, | 99, 107, 135 
Talbot; mr. created a lord, and appointed chancellor, 220, 
his death, 226 
—, lord, his magnanimous reply to the E. of Chol- 
mondely, 238, he oppoles the extention of the laws of 
treaſon, "263 
Tallow, Iriſh, allowed to be imported into England, 417 
Tavora, the marquis and marchionels of, &c. put to death 
for 3 conſpiracy againſt the king of Portugal, 407, 456 
Taylor, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, | 477 


74 
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Temeraire, French man of war, taken, | 427 
Temple (Grenville) earl, oppoſes the repeal of the Jews 


act, 201, and a clauſe in the addreſs, 318, appointed lord 
privy-ſeal, | 348 
Terpfichore, French frigate, taken, 471 
Theodore, king of Corſica, ungenerouſly treated in Eng- 
1 . | 291, 292 
Theſee, French man of war, foundered, | 429 
Thicrry, Joſeph, his information concerning Rochefort, &c. 
: | 350 
Thomond (Wyndham Obrien) E. of, appointed treaſurer 
of the houſhold, 348 
Thornton, mr. his motion concerning the militia, 291, he 
oppoſes the regiſter- bill, 295 


Thurot, M. an account of, 428, ſails from Dunkirk, 429, 
alarms the Scottiſh coaſt, and ſails ro Gottenburg, ibid. 
and Bergen, 471, lands in Scotland, ibid. makes a deſcent 
at Carrickfergus, ib. he is ſlain, and his ſquadron taken, ib. 

Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful attempt N 391, new ex- 
pedition planned againſt it, 436, with animadverſions, 

ibid. it is abandoned by the French, and taken poſſeſſion 


of by general Amherſt, | | ibid. 
Tilbury man of war loſt, e 416 
Tillicherry, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 303 


Titcomb, colonel, killed, | 


314 
Tobago, iſland, taken poſſeſſion of by the French, 278, who 


are obliged to evacuate it, ibid. 
Torgau taken by the Imperialiſt, 452 
Tottleben, general, his operations, 485 
Townſhend, viſcount, reſigns the ſeals, | 211 


— „commodore, his ſucceſs, | 257 
, honourable Charles, appointed a lord of the ad- 


miralty, 302, preſents a militia-bill, 320, promotes ano- 


ther, 340, prepares a bill concerning the puniſhment of 
governors of plantations, 343, his report concerning 
Miltord-Haven, „ „ 
———— -, hon. George, his motion on the mutiny- bill, 
282, he moves for a militia-bill, 340, his patriotiſm, 438, 
he deſtroys a French battery at the river Montmorenci, 
439, his motion at the attac of the entrenchment at Mont- 
morenci, ibid. forms a plan for landing the troops near 
the heights of Abraham, 441, and aſſiſts in the execu- 
tion of it, ibid. his ſtation at the battle of Quebeck, ibid. 
and gallant behaviour, 442, the command devolves to 


him, ibid. bis further operations in completing the vic- 


tory, ibid. he is thanked by the houſe of commons, 443, 
returns to England, ibid. 
, colonel Roger, killed at Ticonderoga, 436 
Trapaud, brigadier, accompanies general Hopſon to the 


— —ů — — 


Weſt-Indies, _ | 431 
Traquair, (Stuart) earl of, committed to the Tower, 263 
Trelawney, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 432 


Trentham, lord, account of his election for Weſtminſter, 
; | | 486, 490, 491 
Trollop, major, blown up at Guadaloupe, 433 


Troy, captain, his bravery, | = 


Tullibardins, (Murray) marquis of, taken priſoner, and 


{ent to the Tower, + 
Turkey trade laid open, 294, French cloths prohibited to 
be imported within 1ts limits, 417 
Turner, fir Edward, proceedings relating to his election 
for Oxfordſhire, 309 
Turnpikes, riots on account of, | | 280 
Tuſcaroras, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies and 
them, | 435 
Tuteloes, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, ibid. 
Twightwees, Indians, ſome account of, 404, they decline a 
treaty with the Britiſh colonies, . | 482 
Tyrawley, lord, ſuperſedes general Fowke in the command 
at Gibraltar, | on 422 
Tyrrel, captain, his proceedings at Tobago, 278, gallant 
exploit of, . | 392 
1 


Ulrica Eleonora, en of Sweden, makes peace with Eng- 


land, 123, gets her huſband, Frederick prince of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, elected K. of Sweden, | 144 
Union of England and Scotland, the great good of it, and 
why ſo carneſtly deſired by K. William, 4, addreſſes ſet 
on foot in Scotland for diſſolving the union, 15, endea- 


vours for a remonſtrance againſt the union, 17721 
Uſedom ifland given to the K. of Pruſſia, 141 
Unamies, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 435 
Uverdale, captain, affiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 434, and 


in defeating the French fleet, 477 


. 1 
Vanderbeck, major-general, commands the Dutch forces 
ſent againſt the rebels, 50 


Vane, William, created baron and viſcounts, 142 
Venice ; their dominions invaded by the Turks, 98 
Vernon, 98 lord Willoughby, brings in a bill for ſup- 

preſſing blaſphemy and ate ee 8, 161 
Vindication of the biſhop of Exeter, : 103 
Votes of credit, wherein different from clauſes of approba- 

tion, | * "= ROT 
Vaudreuil, marquis de, his ſurrender at Montreal, 475 
, M. de, arreſts the young chevalier, 219 
Valeur, French frigate taken, | © $99 


Vandeput, fir George, account of his competition for Weſt— 
minſter, | 283, 267, 288 
Ventilators ſet up on priſons, 28 
Vernon, admiral ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 235, his charac- 
ter, ibid. takes Porto-Bello, ibid. fails to Carthagena, 239, 
his oparations there, ibid. ſails to Cuba, ibid. his further 
operations in the Weſt-Indies, 246, commands in the 
channel, | | 260 
Ville, general de la, throws a re- enforcement into Olmutz, 
399, commands a corps of Auſtrians in Sileſia, 402, un- 
dertakes the ſiege of Coſel, 403, which he is forced to 
abandon, 404, re- enters 81letia, | 450 
Viller, M. de, his operations in America, 308 
Virgin floop, re-taken by the French, „ 
Virginia deſcribed, 307, diſputes between the governor and 
people, 308 
Viſagapatam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 3o4, taken by 
the French, | | . 355 


Volunteers, bounties given to, | 423 


Wade, brigadier, marches to Bath with ſome forces, 33, 
puts a guard upon count Gyllemberg, and ſeizes his pa- 
pers, 74, 1n the expedition to Vigo, 134, quells the riot 
at Glaſgow, 187, diſarms the highlanders 188 

Wager, Charles, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 

miralty, 107, fails with a ſquadron to Ruſſia, 194, re- 
turns to England, 193, fails to the relief of Gibraltar, 202 

Wake, dr. William, made lord almoner, 40, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, is againſt repealing the ſchiſm- act, 118, had 
proteſted againſt paſting that tame act, 119, preſents an 

_ addreſs to the king upon his return, 135, is againſt the 
quakers-bill, | 5 | 167 
Wallop, John, made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſu- 
ry, 84, created baron Wallop and viſcount Lymingon, 142 

Walpole, Robert, moves for making good to K. George 
all parliamentary funds, 4, made receiver and pay-maſ- 
ter-general of the guards and garriſons, and other forces 
in Great-Britain, and pay-maſter to Chelſea hoſpital, and 

privy-counſellor, 10, choſen chairman of the committee 
of ſecrecy, 21, draws up the report, 23, carries up to 
the houſe of lords the articles of impeachment againſt 
the L. Bolingbroke, 28, the E. of Sunderland infuſes jea- 
louſies of him into the king, 71, thought to be in a good 
diſpoſition for the Swediſh invaſion, 80, reſigns his pla- 
ces, 83, a quarrel had like to ariſe between him and mr. 
Stanhope, go, was againſt allowing more than 12,000 
men for a ſtanding army, 101, votes for the mutiny-bill, 
104, brings about a reconciliation between the king and 
the prince of Wales, 142, taken again into favour, ibid. 
made pay-maſter-general of the forces, 1bid. how far con- 
cerned in the Bank- contract, 148, his ſcheme for reſtor- 
ing the public credit, 152, made firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, 158, 163, one of the lords-juſtices, and acts 
as ſecretary of ſtate, 179, oppoſes the L. Bolingbroke's 
pardon, 179, 186, created knight of the Bath and of the 
garter, 187, negotiates a convention between England 


and Spain, 202, &c. 
, Robert junior, ſon of the preceding, created a 
peer, | 179 


— „Horace, moves for the payment of the arrears 
due to the Hanover troops, 5, made ſecretary of the trea- 
ſury, 163, ſent embaſſador to France, 183, had orders to 


interpoſe in favour of the proteſtants, | 184 
Walton, fir George, ſails to the Baltick, 194 
War declared againſt Spain, | : 19 
Waugh, John, made Bp. of Carliſle, 179 
Webb, major-general, ordered to ſell his regiment, 28 


Welſh copper and lead company, open the books, 146 
Weems, David Weems E. of, whence deſcended, 9 
Weſtmoreland, Thomas Fane E. of, made firſt commif. 
ſioner of trade, wm 142 
Wharton, Thomas lord, received with great favour by 
K. George, 8, made lord privy-ſeal, 10, his ſpeech about 
the addreſs to the king, 49, his death and character, 20 
Wharton, Philip D. of, his ſpeech about the South-Sea 
ſcheme, 138, one of the hell-fire club, 161, goes to Vi- 
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enna, Rome, and Madrid, 190, receives orders to return 
to England, ibid. 
higs; elated at K. George's acceſſion, 8, he was fond of 
them, 10, enemies of France, ibid. have the majority in 
the parliament, 16, ſaid to intend to give the king a 
larger revenue than his predeceſſors had enjoyed, 21, di- 
vided, 82, 91, exclaimed againſt the creation of peers in 
Q. Anne's reign, 121 
Whitehall preachers appointed by K. George, 183 
Whiteſhed, William, made chief-juſtice of Ireland, 10 
Widdrington, William lord, diſcharged, 97 
Wight, captain, his letter about the D. of Ormond, 2 
ightman, major-general, his account of the battle of 
Dumblain, 45, &c. defeats the rebels in Scotland, 121 
illiam, K. a picture of his burnt, 23, debate about the 
conſpirators againſt him, 164 
William⸗Auguſtus, now duke of Cumberland born, ibid. 
Williamſon, captain, brings to England the news of the 
concluſion of the barrier-treaty, 
Wintoun, George Seaton E. of, takes arms for the preten- 
der, 35, his character, 37, adviſes the highlanders not to 
march into England, 41, goes off, but ſoon returns, how- 
ever, he is never after called to any council of war, ibid. 
taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, committed to the Tower, 


48, impeached, 58, condemned, 59, eſcapes out of the 
Tower, | l 


1 N 
Wiſmar taken by the confederates, 92 
Tollin Ifland given to Pruſſia, | 141 
Wood, William, account of his half-pence, 180 


Wyndham, fir William, ſome move for making him chair- 
man of the grand committee of ſubſidy, 5, his ſpeech 
about the arrears to the Hanover troops, ibid. objects 
againſt the king's proclamation for calling-a new parlia- 
ment, 19, reprimanded for it by the ſpeaker, ibid. taken 
into the cuſtody of a meſſenger, 31, and committed to 
the Tower, 32, 67, diſcharged, and moves that dr. Snape 
be appointed to preach before the committee on K. 
Charles's reſtoration, „ 91 
Waddington, mr. Robert, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of 
Venus, 5 3 „ 478 
Waldegrave, gen. John, appointed to enquire into the miſ- 


carriage againſt Rochefort, 349, his bravery at Minden, 


ibid. and at Warbourg, 5 | 483 

Walker, captain, appointed engineer in the expedition 

againſt Senegal, 338 
—— —, captain George, his caſe, 419 


Wall, don Ricardo, ſome account of his tranſactions in Eng- 
land, 285, his miniſtry in Spain, 309, he fayours the 
Britiſh intereſt, 316 


Walpole, Horatia, eſq. his character, 210 


, fir Robert, his character, 207, propoſes the exciſe 
ſcheme, 218, his motives for avoiding a war, 229, &c. 


preſence for ever, 237, 238, his power decreaſes, 242, 


created E. of Orford, 243, enquiry into his conduct, 244, 


his death, ': - | n 
Wampum of the American Indians deſcribed, 435 
Wappingers, their treaty wich the Britiſh colonies, ibid. 
War in general, reſlexions on, 386 


Warren, commodore, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Bre- 
ton, 257, he and admiral Anſon defeat a French ſqua- 
dron 5 | 270 

Warwick, captain, aſſiſts colonel Clive in beating the na- 

bob, | a 

Warwickſhire, riots in, 5 : 338 

Waſhington, colonel, his tranſactions in America, 300, 308 

Watſon, admiral, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, 249, his 
proceedings there, 364, and death, 355 

, colonel, complimented by prince Ferdinand for 
his behaviour at Minden, _ | | 449 

Watts, mr. concerts the plan for depoſing the nabob of 
Bengal, : > 354, &c. 

Weavers, laws relating to their wages, 341 

Webb, general, his operations in America, 329, 352, 353 

Weights and meaſures, enquiries about, 381, 421, 464 

Wenman, lord viſcount, proceedings concerning his elec- 
tion for Oxfordſhire, zog, &c. 

Wentworth, general, ſucceeds to the chief command of 
the forces in the Weſt-Indies, 238, his proceedings at 


Carthagena, 239, further account of his operations in the 


Weſt-Indies, 8 e 246 
Weſt; admiral, his character, 322, his behaviour in the ac- 
tion with M. de la Galiſſonniere, 323, ſuperſeded, ibid. 


and Hanoverian territories, 
motion for removing him from his majeſty's councils and 


354 


523 


but graciouſly received, 324, appointed a lord of the 
admiralty, 348, ſent with a ſquadronto the Weſtward, 351 
Welt-Indies, and the Leeward-Iflands, tranſactions in, 
| 278, &c. 382, &c. 392, 426, 431, 476, 

Weſtminſter, OR . remarkable election Ma ob 
287, 288, bill for widening ſome of its ſtreets, 339, its 
bridge deſcribed, ibid. bill for ſupplying it with fiſh, 

| | 380, 462 

Weſtmoreland, (Fane) earl of, inſtalled chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford, 425 


W hale-fiſhery, act for encouraging, 276 
Wheels of heavy carriages, an act 57 regulating, 273, miſ- 
carriage of a bill relating to, 419 
Whitmore, general, aſſiſts in the reduction of Louiſbourg, 


1 1 389, 390 
William, fir Charles Hanbury, the czarina's anſwer to him, 


8 

| , colonel, detached with a party, 314, killed, 1255 
Wilſon, captain, inſulted by the Dutch, 445, for which he 
takes vengeance, „ ibid. 
—, captain, complimented by prince Ferdinand for 
his behaviour at Minden, | 


| 44 
Winchelſea, (Finch) E. of, his remarks on the bill for the 
herring-fiſhery, | 


| 28 
Windows, additional tax on, 3 56 
Winterfield, general, killed at Goerlitz, 368 


Wirtemberg, Charles Eugene, duke of, his operations, 356, 


| „ | | 365, 44 
Wolfe, general, his bravery at Louiſbourg, 389, ie Tettes 


with the command againſt Quebeck, 438, his mani- 
feſto on the Ifland of Orleans, ibid. takes poſſeſſion of 
Point-Levi, ibid. encamps by the falls of the river Mont- 
morenci, 439, fails up the river St. Laurence, ibid. he is 


repulſed at Montmorenci, ibid. remarks on his ſituation, 


448, he calls a council of war, ibid. lands at the heights 
of Abraham, 441, falls at the battle of Quebeck, ibid. 
eulogium on him, 442, a monument to his memory ad- 
dreſſed for by the houſe of commons, 443 
Folfenbuttel. See Brunſwick | 
Wool, and woolen yarn, allowed to be imported into Eng- 
land from Ireland, | 
Worge, colonel, commands the forces ſent againſt Goree, 


392, left governor Senegal, | ibid. 
Wright, Fortunatus, his gallantry and death, 326 
Wunch, general, retakes Leipzig, and worſts general 

Haddick at Corbitz, | 5 452 
Wynne, fir Watkin Williams, his character, 


X. 
Xaverius, prince of Saxony, ſent with a re- enforcement to 
the prince de Soubiſe, 398, he penetrates into the Heſſian 

N T. 


Young, William, his ſpeech for a ſupply, 84, made one of 


the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 183, his marriage with 
Mary Heathcoate diſſolved, | 187 
Yonge, fir William, ſome account of, | 21 


York, Edward, D. of, embarks as a volunteer- with lord 


Howe, 384, titles conferred on him, 478 
Yorke, gen. fir Joſeph, makes a requiſition to the ſtates-ge- 
neral of 6000 troops, 321, preſents a memorial to the 
Dutch concerning Oſtend and Nieuport, 372, has confe- 
rences with the ſtates relative to the ſeiſing of the Dutch 
| ſhips, 387, 409, preſents a memorial concerning the con- 
traband trade carried on by their merchants in favour of 
France, 4.54, and concerning the hoſtilities committed by 


the Dutch in the river of Bengal, 479 

, mr. ſupports the bill for extending the mutiny- act to 

the Eaſt-India company's ſettlement, 302 

Yorkſhire, riots in, | | 297 

Yſenbourg, prince of, defeated by the duke de Broglio at 

Sangerſhauſen, 398, killed at Bergen, 447 
Z. 


Zinzendorf, count, his letter to mr. de Palms publiſhed, 199, 


Zumjungen, general, employed in Sicily, 125, &c. com- 
plaint againſt him, 127, his ſedate temper, ibid. goes 
and beſieges Meſſina, 128, has a conference with admi- 
ral Byng, 131, advances to Palermo, 132 

Zell, proceedings of the D. de Richelieu there, 374.—Sce 
Hanover | 


Zittau deſtroyed by the Auſtrians, 366 
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